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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which are printed first in bold type, have 
been abbieviatcd within each article to the initial letter or letters* 


ao.. noro(s). 

agric., agricultural. 

ambas., ambd^.utor('.). 

Amor., American. 

anot., ancient. 

ami., annual. 

arron., arrondissemont. 

A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version, 
ft., born. 

Biog. Die., Biographical 
Dictionary, 
bor., borough. 
bp. t biithpiace. 

Bri* British. 

c on* ig.ade. 
c., about, 
cap., capital. 
if , compare, 
co., county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feet. 
t/„ died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
div.. division. 

E. , east ; eastern, 
eccles., eeclesiftst leal, 
ed., edition; edited 
e.f/., tor example. 

Ency. Brit., Encj cloptodia 
Brit ami i« a. 

Eng., English. 

estab., established; establish 
ment. 

F. , Fahrenheit. 
ft., tlouiished. 

fort, tn., tortifled town. 

Fr., French, 
ft., feet. 

Ger., German. 

Gk., Greek. 

f ov. governmeut. 

lob., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
hortioult., horticultural, 
h.p., horse-power, 
hr., horn*. 
i.c., that to. 
in., incli(es). 
inhab., inhabitant^). 


is., island(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese, 
jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin. 

Iat. f latitudo. 
lb., pound(B). 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , niile(s). 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., minute(s). 
mrkt. tn., market town 
MS., manuscript. 

mt., mount ; mountain. 

N., noith; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. E., Old English, 
j O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament. 

I oz., ouncets). 

I par., parish. 

! pari., parliamentary^ 

i pop., population 

prin., principal, 
prof., professor.^, 
prov. pro\ IneeT provincial, 
pub., published, publJeatiou. 
7 .?'., which see. 

R. , riv., river. 

r. b., right hank. 

Rom., It oman. 
j R.V., Revised Version. 

S. , south; southern, 
sec., s< c oinl(s). 
sev., s(>\ernl. 

Sp„ Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square mile(s). 
temp., temperature, 
ter., teiritory. 

j tn., town. 

, trails., translated; translation, 
trib., tributary, 
univ., universit> . 
urb., urban, 
vil., village, 
vol., volume. 

W., west ; western. 

Wm., William, 
yd., yard. 


The article Adbhkvt vtionh contains a list of those in general use. 
See also Aubrey i atio n (music) and Elements (chemical symbols). 
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Foote, Samuel (1720-77), actor and 
dramatist. After squandering his patri- 
mony, went on tho stago, making his first 
appearance in a small part in Othello at 
the Ilayinarket in 1744. Ho at onco 
achieved some sueeess, and later became 
a fashionable actor, and was highly re- 
garded by tho public of his day. Occa- 
sionally he gave entertainments, in which 
he was able to exhibit his powers of 
mimicry, which were very considerable. 
He wrote many plays, some of which 
were once highly regarded. More than 
once the censor interfered with his pro- 
ductions, and he was forbidden to play his 
Trip to Calais , in which he lampooned the 
bigamous duchess of Kingston. A clever 
man and a brilliant conversationalist, he 
was much sought, but his selfishness and 
unscrupulousncss left him almost friend- 
less. There is a biography by Win. Cooke, 
1805. See aUi Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

Foot Guards, select regiments, the 
‘flower of the Brit, infantry/ including 
Grenadier (threo battalions), Coldstream 
(three battalions), and Scots Guards (tw'o 
battalions), the Irish Guards (one batta- 
lion), and the Welch Guards (one batta- 
lion). They form tho garrison of the 
metropolis. See Household Troops and 
under the names of the sev. regiments. 

Foothills, see under Mountains. 

Footpaths, and Preservation of, paths 
for the use* of pedestrians (foot- passengers) 
only, as opposed to highways for vehicles 
or horses. Tho Commons, Open Spaces, 
and Footpaths Fresco at ion Society 
(formed 1899 by amalgamation of the 
National Footpath Preservation Society 
with the Commons Preservation Society) 
aims at preserving footpaths, bridle- 
paths, and other rights of way. ft serves 
to guard public rights to common land, 
roadside w r aste. vil. greens, and all open 
spaces of the kind. London offices are at 
71 Keeleston Square, Westminster. Scot- 
land has a similar Scottish Rights of Way 
and Recreation Society Ltd. 

Plans for giving to the public new rights 
of access to mts., moors and other un- 
cultivated land, and for creating new 
rights of way and defining and maintain- 
ing old ones, are outlined in the report of 
the Special Committee on Footpaths and 
Access to the Countryside (under tho 
chairmanship of Sir Arthur Hobhouse), 
which was appointed by the National 
Parks Committee in July 1910 at tho re- 
quest of tho minister of tu. and country 
planning. Tho report (pub. as Cmd. 7207 
in 1947) strongly recommends ( inter alia) 
such schemes as the proposed Pennine 
Way, along w'hlch, according to a pre- 
liminary survey, 180 m. of footpath al- 
ready oxist, and tho reopening of tho old 
coastguards' path ns a right of way for 
walkers round the whole coastline of Eng- 
land and Wales, except where building 
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makos this impossible and, in such cases as 
the latter, detours should be provided. 
Other long-distance F. recommended are 
Chilterns to the Devon coast (about 
200 m., requiring about 60 m. of new 
F. from the Gog Magog Hills, near 
Cambridge, to Seaton Hay); the Pilgrims' 
Way (Canterbury to Winchester, about 
120 m., requiring about 50 m. of new 
F.); tho S. Downs to Salisbury Plain 
(from Beaohy Head to Winchester, about 
70 in., requiring about 25 in. of new 
F.): Offa’s Dyke (Prestatyn to the Wye 
near Chepstow, roughly 150 in., requiring 
perhaps 50 m. of new F.); The Thames 
(Teddington to Crick lade via the tow- 
paths, about 136 m.). Tho report recog- 
nises a national element in the demand for 
long-distance routes, and recommended 
that the National Parks Commission (see 
National Parks) should be empowered 
to mnko grants to local planning authori- 
ties for the creation or improvement of 
iong-distaneo and coastal F. See Sir 
L. Chubb and R. Glen, Maintenance of 
Public Footpaths , 1932. 

Foot-pound, in mechanics, the unit by 
which work is measured; the amount of 
energy to raise il weight of 1 lb. through a 
distance of 1 ft. 

Footscrav, busy manufacturing suburb 
of Melbourne, which lies 4 in. to tho K. in 
Victoria, Australia. It Is in Bourke co.. 
and on the Saltwater It., and is noted for 
its blucstono quarries. Pop. 20,000. 

Footwear, see Boots and Shoes. 

F.O.R. Abbreviation for 'free on rail,' 
denoting in contracts for tho sale of goods 
that tho cost of carriage and handling tho 
goods and putting them on the railwnv, 
but not the cost of tho railway freight, 
must be paid by tho seller. 

Forage Crops, see F ATTENLVo Foods. 

Foraminifera (bearing 1 foramina ' pores), 
in zoology the name first given bv 
D'Orbigny (1826) to a group of minute 
animals, a shell or ' test* usually perforated 
by tiny holes being characteristic of most 
of the species, tfiuce Dujardin’s researches 
(1835) they have been considered as a 
sub-div. of Protozoa, and are ranked as 
an order of Rhizopoda, distinguished bv 
pseudopodia given off from tho sarcode 
(protoplasm) and beautiful calcareous 
shells. Tho shells may be chitinous or 
arenaceous also (covered with saml, mud, 
etc.), and these are rarely perforated. 
There are usually on© or more general 
apertures, through which the animal 
within ran come into contact with the 
water. They are mostly marine animals, 
but some kinds (with chitinous shells) are 
found in fresh water. The shells may he 
formed by a single chamber or by sev. 
(polythalamous). Comparatively little is 
known of the animals themselves, hut as 
limestone-builders their deposits remaiu 
in S. Europe, N. Africa, and Asia. Among 
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the chief families are the Gromidai, 
Miliolidte, Globigerinidoe, and Numma- 
ljnidro. They appear to have been most 
abundant since the close of the Paleozoic 
era. See F. Chapman, The Foramimfera, 
1902, and Sir It. Lankester, Treatise on 
Zoology, 1903. 

Forbach, tn. on a trlh. of the Rosscl, 
33 m. E. by N. of Metz, in the dept, of 
Moselle, France. Garden tools and 
papler-mdch6 are manufactured, and 
there are coal - mines and iron works. 
Here the Fr. suffered a defeat during the 
Franco Prussian war (Aug. 6, 1870). Pop. 
11,400; orron. 113,300. 

Forbes, Archibald (1838-1900), Brit, 
war correspondent and journalist, b. in 
Morayshire. Served in the Ro>al 
Dragoons. But ho soon abandoned t lie 
army for journalism, and joined the staff 
of the Daily News as war correspondent, 
accompanying the Ger. Army through the 
war of 1870-71. During the Afghanistan 
campaign of 1878-79 F. wus under tire, 
and after that he visited Mandalay and 
Zululand, and his famous ride of 120 m. 
in 13 hre. to convey the news of the victory 
of Ulundl to England ranks as one of iho 
finest acliiev ements in journalistic enter- 
prise. He afterwards devoted himself 
mainly to lecturing at bomb and in 
America and Australia. Ilis pubs, arc 
Souvenirs of Some Continents (1883) and 
Mi moirs and Studies of War ami Peace (m 
many respects autobiographical) (1893). 

Forbes, David (182G-76), Eng. geologist 
and brother of Edward F., b. at Douglas, 
Isle of Man. In England he was a pioneer 
in microscopic petrology, and was elected 
F.R.S. m 1858. Among his scientific 
papers arc The Delations of the Sifurian 
and Metaniorphtc Docks of the South of 
Norway (1835); Researches m Ifritish 
Mineralogy (1867-08); and The Causis 
producing Foliation tn Rocks (1855), etc. 

Forbes, Duncan (1685-1747), Scottish 
statesman and jurist, b. near Imcmess. 
In 1709 he was admitted advocate at the 
Scottish Bar. lie took an active part in 
putting down the rebellion of 1715. In 
1725 he became lord advocate, and in 
1737 he was made lord president of the 
court of session. Il\ Ins exertions m the 
Hanoverian interest the rebellion of 1715 
was prevented from spreading more widely 
among Iho elans. F. was the author of 
Some Thoughts concerning Religion , Natural 
and Revealed (1735); Re/lutwnson Incredu- 
lity (2nd ed., 1730); and au autobiography 
(1748). 

Forbes, Edward (1815-51), Eng. natural- 
ist, b. in the Isle of Man. In 1843 ho 
became prof, of botany at King’s Collcgo, 
London, and curator of the Geological 
Society : and ten years later he \\ as elected 
to the chair of natural hist, in the univ. of 
Edinburgh. A new era in th.it branch of 
zoology was begun by his classification of 
tho Brit, btar-flshes. Upwards of 200 of 
his workR and papers were pub., notably 
Starfishes (1842): Naked-eyed Medusa 
(1848); British Mollusca (1848), etc.; 
and with T. Sprntfc, Travels in Lucia 
(1847). See G. Wilson and A. Geikie, 
Memoir of Edward Forbes , 1861. 

Forbes, James David (1809-68), Scottish 


scientist, grandson of Sir W. F. (1739- 
1806). Ho was prof, of natural philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh Umv. (1833-GO), and 
then became principal of St. Andrews 
United College. \V ith Brewster he helped 
to found the Brit. Association (1831). 
Ilis discoveries relative to the movement 
of glaciers and tho polarisation of heat 
and light aro famous. Among his pubs, 
aro Travels through the Alps of Savoy . . . 
(1843); Norway and its Glaciers (1853); 
! Tour of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa 

B ; Dissertation on the Progress of 
matxcal and Physical Science (1858); 
Occasional Papers on the Theory of 
Glaciers (1839); contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal 9 signed *A\ 
See ,T. Tyndall, Professor Forbes and his 
Biographers, 1873. 

Forbes, Joan Rosita (Mrs. A. T. 
McGrath) ( b . 1893), Eng. traveller and 
writer, a daughter of II. J. Torr, of Morton 
Hall, Lincolnshire. She has travelled 
extensively in Africa, Arabia, and also 
visited the W. Indies. In 1920 bhc accom- 
panied an expedition to tho Kufra Oasis, 
Libya, and in tho next four years visited 
Asir (then in the Yemen) and Abyssinia, 
through which latter she went with a 
cinema expedition. Received the gold 
medal of scv. geographical societies. 
Novels: The Jcviel in the Lotus (1922); and 
One Flesh (1931). Books of tiavel and 
adventure: The Secret of the Sahara- 
Knfara (1922); Forbidden Road — Kabul 
to Samarkand (1937); India of the Princes 
(1939); The Prodigious Caribbean (1940); 
Appointment with Destiny and an Auto- 
biography (1946). Married firstly Col. 
Honald F., and secondly Col. A. T. 
McGiath. 

Forbes, Stanhope Alexander (1857- 
1947), Irish painter, b in Dublin, Nov. 18; 
eduuitcd at Dulwh h College, the Lambeth 
School of Art, and the Royal Academy 
schools. He aKo studied in Paris, and 
became a pupil of Lf*on Donunt, l»> whom 
and by Jules Bastion -Lepage his subse- 
quent work was strongly mllucm ed. His 
rlnef ( liaiact eristic was faithfulness to tho 
srcnc in pictures of everjdnv life, and 
this with its reaction from romanticism 
betaine the dominant feature of tho 
Ncwlj n school of painters in Cornwall, of 
winch he was the leading representative. 
He exhibited in tho Ro>nl Academy from 
1 8S2, when he was clotted A.H.4., be- 
coming R.A. m 1910. His first wife 
Elizabeth was also an artist of distinction, 
whose influence, like that of her husband, 
was everted on the Cornish school of 
painters. Elizabeth F. d. in 1912. The 
fresco of the ’Fire of London,* which F. 
paint* d for t lie ltoj n| K vchangc was com- 
pleted in 1899. Among his host pictures 
aro ‘Tho Fish Solo on tho Cornish Beach,* 
‘By Order of tho Court,* ‘Forging the 
A richer,* ‘ The Smithy,’ and ‘ Tho New Calf.* 
In later fife he turned his attention away 
from gi nrc painting, and more 1 o landscape. 

Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston (1853- 
1937), famous Eng. actor, b. Jan. 16, 
in London; son of (he art critic (d. 1903). 
Educated at Chartoihouse, at lloucn, and 
at Royal Academy. lie early won dis- 
tinction as a painter, exhibiting at tho 
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Royal Academy about 1870. Ho studied 
elocution under S. Phelps ; making his first 
stage appearance in 1874, and soon be- 
coming one of the foremost actors of his 
time, noted for his beautiful voice. He 
toured with Ellen Terry, and acted also 
with her sister Marion, making a hit in Dr. 
and Mrs. Neill, and as Geoffrey Wynniard 
in Dan*l Druce (1876). Ho acted with 
the Bancrofts, Hare, and Henry Irving, 
and under his own management with Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell won success in The 
Notorious Mrs . Fhbsmith (1895), Romeo 
and Juliet , and other plays. He played 
with Mary Anderson in The Winters Tale 
(1887), designing the dresses for this pro- 
duction. Among his noted Shakespearian 
roles were Hamlet, Othello, Shylock, 
Leontes, and Macbeth. As a romantic 
actor he triumphed in For the Crown 
(1896), Mice and Men (1902), The Light 
that Failed (1903), and The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back (1908). He married 
Gertrude Elliot in 1 900, and appeared with 
her as his leading lady — frequently tour- 
ing in America, where Csesar and Cleopatra 
was first produced (1906). His farewell 
London season was held at Drury Lane 
(1913), with selections from his repertoire. 
He was knfc,liti l* »u 1913, and retired from 
stage 1915. He wrote A Player under 
Three Reigns (1925). 

Forbes-Hobertson, Lady, see Elliott, 
MxVY Gertrude. 

Forbes, tn. on the r. b. of the Lachlan, 
90 xn. W. of Bathurst, in the co. of A&h- 
burnham. New S. Wules. It has a meat- 
freezing works and a wool-scouring 
factory. Pop. 4300. 

Forbidden Fruit, or Adam v s Apple, so 
called from the fruit forbidden to Adam 
(Gen. ii. 17), is the name often applied to 
sev. species of Citrus , especially on the 
Continent to C. dccumana , a Malayan or 
Chinese tree much cultivated in India and 
Florida. C. mcdica (vor. parodist) is 
aho t»o called. In Great Britain pomel- 
loes, a variety of shaddock, are known by 
this name. The fruit of Tabernsp montan a 
dichotoma (Apoey naecoo) in Coylon also 
bears the name, and is fabled to be 
poisonous since Eve ate of it. 

Forbin, Claude, Comte de (1656-1733), 
one of tho greatest Fr. naval commanders. 
He showed reckless courage at Messina 

B , the Antilles (1680), Algeria (1682- 
He accompanied Chaumont to 
Slam (1685), becoming admiral to the king 
of Slam (1086-89). As chef d’tscadre in 
tho Sp. Succession war, he fought often 
against tho Eng. and Dutch (1702-10). 
His M6moires were ed. by Reboulet (1730). 
See life by A. Richer, 1784. 

Force, in mechanics, that which changes 
or tends to change a body's state of rest, 
or of uniform motion in a straight line. 
This definition is derived from Newton's 
first law of motion, which states that every 
body continues in Its state of rest, or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except 
in so far as it may be compelled by im- 
pressed F. to change that state, we can 
only get an idea of F. by observing its 
effects, that Is, F. can only be measured 
by measuring the change of motion pro- 
duced by It. Thus, Newton's second law 


► Forces 

states that change of motion is propor- 
tional to the impressed F. t and takes place 
in the direction in which the F. acts. By 
motion Nowton meant momentum, which 
is a function of the mass of a body as well 
as of its velocity. This agrees with our 
experience, because tho idea of force Is 
derived from muscular effort, and we know 
that we have to exert more strength to 
stop tho motion of a heavy body than of a 
light one, Just as we have to exert more 
strength to stop tho motion of a rapidly 
moviug body than of a slowly moving one. 
F„ then, is measured by change of momen- 
tum, momentum being equal to mass x 
velocity. But it is obvious that the 
longer the F. acts the greater Is its effect 
in changing the momentum. Therefore, 
we have F. proportional to change of 
momentum and imersoly proportional to 
the time. Tho unit of F. may now be 
expressed as that F. which produces on a 
unit of mass a unit change of velocity, or, 
more concisely, force = mass x acceleration. 
Given the foot as unit of length, pound as 
unit of moss, and second as unit of time, 
we have as tho derived unit of F. that F. 
which, acting on a mass of 1 lb. for 1 sec., 
produces an additional velocity of 1 ft. per 
sec. ; this unit is called the poundal. In tho 
C.G.S. system of units, the unit of F. is tho 
dyne, which is that F. which produces in a 
mass of 1 gramme an acceleration of l 
centimetre per sec. per sec. See F. 
BarrHcIough and E. J. Holmyard, Mec- 
hanics for Beginners , 1931, 1947. 

Forcellini, Egidio (1688-1768), It. 
lexicographer, was the pupil of Jacopo 
Facciolati, a prof, at Padua. It was F. 
who assisted the latter in his great work, 
tho compilation of a lexicon, and he, in 
his turn, brought out a new Lat. dic- 
tionary, pub. after his death in 1771. The 
latent cd. put), is that of 1858 to 1837. 
See Facciolati, J\cupo. 

Forceps, two-bladed metal instrument 
of the nature of pliers or pincers, used for 
seizing and holding objects firmly, es- 
pecially in surgical and obstetric opera- 
tions, and by dentists and watchmakers. 
Thero are mam- varieties, such as tho 
dissecting F. with roughened points, the 
lithotomy F., the artery F., Liston's 
cutting F., and the fenestrated F. with 
apertures in the blade. The midwifery F., 
invented by P. (Jhamborien In the seven- 
teenth century, came into general use in 
tho eighteenth century. Chemists and 
mineralogists use a small F. for adjusting 
weights and working with the hlowpipo. 
In entomology, the word Is applied to an 
organ or part of the body resembling a F., 
or to one of its two branches. Examples 
are the horny appendages at tho extremity 
of the abdomen, found in many inale 
insects, such os tho earwig's caudal 
appendage. 

Forces, Parallelogram of. Forces may 
be leprescutcd graphically by straight 
lines proportional to their magnitudes. 
If two forces aro represented in magnitude 
and direction by two sides of a parallelo- 
gram drawn from a point, then their 
resultant is represented iu magnitude and 
direction bv that diagonal of the parallelo- 
gram which passes through tho point. 
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Forohheira, tn of Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria .German y , on the Regnitz, 16 m 
SE of Bamberg , important in the early 
Middle Ages From 1062 to 1802 it be 
longed to the bishopric of Bamberg It 
is noted for textiles and a dye industiy 
Pop 10,300 

Forcible Entry, see Entrv 

Forcible Feeding, see under Food and 
Feeding 

Forcing, acceleration of maturity in 
flower vegetable?, or fruit according as 
blooms, fruit, or foliage are desired 
Artificial warmth is essential for T , and 
while in some cases a hotbed piovides 
sufficient temp in other costs elaborately 
equipped F houses are needed Among 
flowering plants hardy shrubs arc most 
easily forced into early bloom, but they 
must be thoroughly matured and well 
provided with flower buds or foliage in 
stead of blooms will bt produced A 
large vanety of bulbs and bulbous rooted 
plants arc well suited for V and lilies of 
the v illey are brought into bloom through 
out the whole year Most kinds of fruit 
can be produced by t Stiawbernis aie 
grown In pots stmding on ash bed* and 
in a temp of 75° fnut can lie ripened by 
Christmas Foiccd tomatoes nctl a 
similar temp but they meet with a verv 
severe competition iroin impositions 
from warmer countnes and so tree! \ pay 
to grow Grapes can lie ripened at almost 
an\ time from the early spring by st irting 
the shoots in a temp of about 40 and 
gradually increasing it until if ter the 
flowering period when from TO t> 70 i* 
needed leaches, nectarines ind figs 
arc forced m pots, starting with a temp 
of 45° ind increasing to 60 Haulier 
fruits arc foreed In cold or oirh ird house s 
Asparagus potatoes lettuce endive and 
other salad r hints seakile chicoiy and 
rhubarb aro all easily foreed on hotbeds 
the three last need to be kept in the dark 
but the otheis need abundance of light 
Remarkable experiments have iff ( nth 
shown that the natural resting period of 
plants can be intensified by exposing them 
with their roets in an air tight box to 
chloroform or other This is followed bv 
much increased activity and lilac and 
azalea blooms hive been pioduced in 
about a fortnight lilies of the valley were 
forced into flower in only ten days * 
some of the hardier flowcung plants is 
simplified by retarding the growth for a 
time in a refrigerating chamber I f ollow 
ing such treatment lilacs bins snirceas 
and Azalea mollis will conn quickly into 
flower in an ordinary cool gre < nhouse 
Ford, Edward Onslow (IS 1<)01) *ng 
sculptor, studied painting in \ntwcrp and 
Munich (1870-72), and then took up 
sculpture His most famous works aie 
statues of Sir Rowland Hill (1882 Royal 
Exchange) W L Gladstone (1881), 
Irving as 'Hamlet* (1883), Gen Gordon 
(Cbatnam, 1890), Shelley memorial at 
Unlv College, Oxford, Marlowe memorial 
at Canterbury, Huxley (1900, Brit 
Museum of Natural llist), busts of 
Millais, Briton Rividre and others 
statuettes of ‘Folly,’ 'Music,' 'Dancing/ 
(Tate Gallery), a relief, 'In Memorlam' 


Ford 

(1885) See M II Spiclmann, British 
Sculpture and Sculptors of To day, 1901 
Ford, Henry (1863 1947) Amer in 
dustnalist and one of the greatest manu 
f act ure rs of motor cars in the world, w is 
6 at Greenfield near Dearborn Michigan 
USA, son of Wm Ford farmer of Irish 
stock His mother was of mixed Dutch 
and Scandinavian origin He was edu 
cated at the dist school where he seemed 
good but not brilliant at hit. studies In 
1880 he obtained a situation at 82 50 a 
week In a machine shop in Detroit, and 
night work at mending watches — a thing 
ho had taught himself at home On his 
fathers farm ho expci iinentf d in the 
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manuf of i steam tractoi In lS^l his 
father i resented him with 10 xc of 
timlircd land, on which he ciffted mil 
workf das iw mill to tlispeise of the wood 
In 1887 he became michlnist in the cm 
ploy of the * rhson conip my in Dctioit 
which there if ter was the centre of his 
activities In 1892 bt produced his flist 
motficar— a two cylinder 4 h p In 
lfi9J ho left 1 he J dison company and wont 
into the rnotoi car business — founding the 
Dctre it Automobile Company He lis 
agree i with his fallow directors who 
wishe J to rostilct output to ordcis, and 
be resigned diicctotship in 1902 By 
himself he built some four cylinelc red 
cars mel one called 999, won all the raeos 
for which It was entered 1 ben ho formed 
the i r rd Motor Company with a nominal 
capital of 8100 000 by 1926 its issttswere 
valued at 81 000 000,000 I ho stock 
was entirely hold by F and his son, who 
bought out the other stoekholders He 
Introduced vanadium steel into motor 
construction, and in 1909 the company 
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standardised the *T* model, which was the 
F. car known all over the world, and was 
superseded only in 1927 by the * A * model. 

In 1915 ho turned his attention to his 
early preference, the farm tractor, and his 
Fordson tractor proved of notable use in 
Britain when thcro was a food shortage 
through the Gcr. submarine campaign in 
the First World War. Within twenty- 
eight years of his start F. had put 
20,000,000 cars on the road. His fac- 
tories employed 200,000 persons, and com- 
prised somo fifty complete businesses. 
In 1914 he made known that throughout 
his plants there was to be a standard wage 
of 95 a day, which at the time was nearly 
double the average figure of Detroit. 
{Subsequently, when he realised that the 
old car had had its day, he shut down all 
his plants, did not re-open until the new 
models were ready, and then started afresh 
in full power. In 1940 ho built the vast 
bomber plant of Willow Run. Through 
1941-42 Willow Ilun had the appearance 
of mass-production's most spectacular 
failure; but afterwards it functioned to 
scale when F. had surmounted the diffi- 
culties imposed by labour, transport, and 
the condition* of gov. contracts. lie is 
said to hav . Um, a scornful opponent of 
workers’ welfare, but ho always argued 
that no trado union could get for its 
monibcrs any benefit to compare with the 
F. standard wage. But in some things 
he moved with the times, and the 11. F. 
hospital in Detroit is a free institution of 
unrivalled excellence, with the highest 
standard of comfort and equipment. A 
few miles out of Detroit, adjoining Green- 
field, is the F. Museum of Amer. Hist., 
the main building of which produces, in 
Georgian brick, the noble Independence 
Hall of Philadelphia. That F. was a 
visionary, ignorant of much that quite 
ordinary people knew', but with goodwill 
for all is illustrated by tho fact that in 
1915 -10 ho visited Europe as loader of a 
peace party, whoso members went to 
various neutral capitals In an endeavour 
to end the war. Yet. in spite of his 
character as an emotional visionary, he 
had a power of handling tho practical 
things of life which has seldom been sur- 
passed. In 1918 he ran unsuccessfully 
for the Senate, and in 19211 there was somo 
talk that he would run for the presidency, 
but Inter he announced his refusal to stand 
against Mr. Coolidge. In the following 
year hi* acquisition of tho Dagenham site, 
in addition to his Trafford Park ami Cork 
works was announced. This was part of 
a post-war policy of expansion, and be- 
tween 1931 and 1946 over 1,000,000 
vehicles were manufactured at the Dagen- 
ham factory alone. lie founded factories 
In many European countries, but his plant 
at Dagenham is the largest outside the 
U.S.A. He then went Into tho civil 
aviation business, and soon afterwards Ids 
all-metal monoplanes were on sale. The 
industrial empire which F.’s Imagination 
and energy cstab. was In duo course to 
yield blm an immense fortune ; but wealth 
was never his goal. F. wrote four books 
concerning his own life’s work and ideals: 
My Life and Work (1922), and To-day 


and To-morrow (1926), both In colla- 
boration with Samuel Crowthcr; Philo- 
sophy of Labour (1929); and Moving 
Forward (1930). See K. C. Thalhelm, 
Sozialkritik und Sozialreform bei Abbe, 
Rathenau und Ford , 1929. 

Ford, John (c. 158 6-c. 1640), Eng. 
dramatist, b. at llslngton, Devonshire. 
His mothor was a sister of Lord Chief 
Justice Pophum. F. matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford (1601), and in 1602 
became a member of the Middle Temple. 
In 1606 he pub. his first work. Fame's 
Memorial , an elegy on the death of the 
earl of Devonshire, with a dedicatory son- 
net to Penelope, the earl's widow. In the 
poem ho alludes to a lady, ’bright Lyeia, 
the cruel, the cruel-subtle/ who had evi- 
dently scorned him. In the same year he 
issued Honour Triumphant , or the Peers* 
Challenge , a prose pamphlet, and also, 
appended to the latter. The Monarches 
Meeting , a poem written in the stanza of 
Gray’s Elegy, In 1613 his first comedy. 
An Jll Reg tuning has a (food End , was pro- 
duced at the Cockpit. This play was 
never pub., and is not extant. In 1621 
ho collaborated with Dekker and Rowley 
In The Witch of Edmonton , a play, pub. in 
1658. The Sun's Darling , a Moral Masque 
(1 623-24, pub. 1656), is said to be Dekkcr’s 
original revised by F.; but the masque is 
variously ascribed to Dekker, F., and 
Rowley. The episodes of Sir Arthur 
Clarington, Wiimlfrcd, and young Thornev 
aro undoubtedly the work of F. Other 
plays and masques produced iu collabora- 
tion are The Fairy Knight (masque) 
and 7 'he Pristowe Merchant (1624) with 
Dekker; and A late Murder of the Son upon 
the Mother (1G21), with Webster. In 1629 
a comedy. The Lover’s Melancholy ( psycho- 
logical, and Indebted as to sev. passages to 
Burton’s Anatomy), produced 1628, was tho 
first of his plays to bo printed. In 1633 
his two best tragedies, ’Tis Pity She ' 8 a 
Whore and The Broken Heart , appeared. 
These are little inferior in Impressiveness 
to tho best work* of Webster. His other 
plays are Love’s Sacrifice (1638) in which 
Bianca is one of the best drawn of all F.’s 
characters; The Chronicle History of Per- 
kin Warbeck (1634), one of the best his- 
torical dramas in the language; The 
Fancies Chaste and Eoble (1638), well 
constructed but marred by a ridiculous 
story; The Lady's Trial (1638 or 1639); 
and sev. lost dramas. F. is one of the 
most modern of the Elizabethans: he 
studied the souroes of notion and, as a 
psychologist, subtly analysed the human 
soul. As regards style, bis verso is so 
steeped in the sweetness of lyrio poetry 
that it sometimes seems hardly adapted 
to express the stormy passions of his 
characters. See A. C. Swinburne, Essays 
and Studies, 1875; and M. J. Sargeauut, 
John Ford, 1935. 

Ford (formerly HuefTer), Ford Madox 
(1873-1*139), Eng. author, son of Dr. 
Francis Jlueffer. His works include The 
Feather (1892); The Queen Who Flew 
(1894); Ford Madox Brown (biography) 
(1896); The Face of the Night (1904): The 
Heart of the Country and The Fifth Queen 
(1906); Mr, Apollo (1908); Songs from 
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London (1910); Henry James: a Critical 
Stotdy (1914); Thus to Revisit (1921); 
Joseph Conrad (1924); New York is not 
America (1927); and The English Not'd 
(1930). He wrote pome remnrkablo poetry 
{Collected Poems (1913); and New Poems 
(1927)); but hi* historical romances Just 
missed being; excellent. Yet, says Frank 
Swinnorton, ‘the total effect created by 
Hueffer Is less than the total effect created 
by men of insignificant talent.’ He 
founded the English Review in 1908, and 
was a friend of Conrad (with whom he 
collaborated in The Inheritors, (1908) and 
Romance (1903)), Wells, and Galsworthy. 
See 1) Goldring, The Last Pre-Raphaelite, 
1948. 

Ford, Richard (1796-1858), Eng. writer 
on art and travel; educated at Win- 
chester and at Trinity College, Oxford. 
Was called to the 13ar at Lincoln’s Inn 
but never practised. From 1830 to 1833 
he tra\ elled in Spain, becoming intimately 
acquainted with the country and people, 
and spending much time at the Alhambra 
and at Seville. The work by which he is 
remembered is his Handbook for Trai'ellers 
in Spam (1845), written at the invitation 
of Murray, the publisher. This is much- 
more than a mere guide-book, and remains 
one of the earliest and bc^t of travellers’ 
handbooks, notablv for its literary quality. 
He also wrote Gather inns from Spain 
(1S4G). An accomplished artist and art 
critic, F. was the first to make Velasquez 
generally known in England. 

Fordingbridge, tn., Hampshire. Eng- 
land, on R. Avon, here rrossed liv a stone 
bridge 10 in. fc?. of Salisbury. There are 
flax-spinning and canvas Industries. 
Pop. 3400. 

Fordun, John of (d. c. 1381), Scottish 
chronicler. Little is known of his life. 
He is supposed to have been b. at F. in 
Kincardineshire, .and to have been a 
secular priest and a chantrv priest in tho 
cathedral of Aberdeen. Hot ween 1363 
and 1381 ho Is said to have 1 ravelled on 
foot through Britain and Ireland in 
search of materials for his chronicle of 
Scotland. Of his Scotichromcon , or 
Chronica Oentxs Scofornm, only five books 
arc completed, and tho work was con- 
tinued in 1441 by Walter liower, who 
finally brought the hist, down to 1437. 
Tho work is tho chief authority for 
Scottish hist, before the fifteenth century. 
Tho best cd. of F.'s work is by W. F. 
Skene, 1871-72. 

Forecasts, Weather, see Meteorology. 

Foreclosure, see Moriovge. 

Foreign Debts, see Plblic Debt. 

Foreign Enlistment Aot, 1870, an Act 
passed In 1870, which forbade the enlist- 
ment of any Brit, subject in the army or 
navy of any foreign state at war with any 
friendly state. The Act states definitely 
that no Brit, subject shall under any con- 
ditions enter into the service of any state 
at war with a state which is friendly to 
the Brit., savo with the consent of the 
king, or by an Ordor in Council. The 
officers of tne customs or of any port have 
full power to detain any vessel concerning 
which they hold information that she Is 
proceeding to the aid of some foreign 


Foreign 

state which is at war. This legislation 
was undoubtedly an Immediate outcome 
of the celebrated Alabama case. Any ship 
so taken, together with all stores, arms, 
and equipment, is confiscated. It was 
under the provisions of this Act that the 
leaders of tho Jameson Raid were 
punished (1895). 

Foreigner, see Alien. 

Foreign Exchange, see Exchanges; 
Foreign Monies and Exchange Rates. 

Foreign Jurisdiction. Tho administra- 
tion of Brit, law in countries outside the 
dominion of the Crown is regulated by the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890, ex- 
tended by a further Act in 1913. The 
power of exercising jurisdiction in foreign 
countries may be acquired by the (Jrown 
as a result of treaty or capitulation, and 
is usually vested in the consular officers. 
Ttie jurisdiction is generally limited to 
Brit, subjects or persons under Brit, 
protection, and covers civil and criminal 
cases. The Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
may also apply In a Brit, protectorate, 
whore tho ter., not having been annexed, 
remains outside the normal colonial 
administration. See also Capitulations. 

Foreign Law. The Eng. courts do not 
take judicial notice of F. L., and the party 
who relies on a F. L. must prove it like 
any other fact. St rlctly, all F. L. has, as 
such, no extra-territorial force; such effect 
as it has is bv virtue of comity (g.v.), and 
unless specially proved in any particular 
case, the law of another stuto will be pre- 
sumed to bo similar to Eng. law. Written 
F. Ls. must bo proved by the text or some 
authoritative eolleetion or duly certified 
copy of tho same: expert evidence in such 
cases being march bv wav of secondary 
evidence. ForPTgn unwritten law is 
generally proved by oral evidence. 

Foreign Legion, military unit formed of 
men who are foreigners to the country in 
whose service they are engaged. The 
F. L. par excellence is the Fr. r/giment 
Granger, organised in 1831, and later 
fonnfng a permanent regiment of sev. 
battalions based on Algiers. Recruits 
were accepted for service of vanning 
periods without proof of identity. A F. L. 
of Swiss and Gers. volunteered for Brit, 
servii e In the Crimean war. F. Ls. served 
In Spain in tho Carlist war (1872-76), and 
in the Civil war (1936-39). 

Foreign Marriages, see Marrivge and 
Marrfvge Law. 

Foreign Monies and Exchange Rates. 
Bank of England, Empiro Exchange, and 
other rates, are given In tho table opposite. 

Foreign Offlee (England), that dept, of 
the executive through which negotiations 
with lorelgn powers are conducted. At 
the head of it is the principal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, appointed from 
tho dominant party In Parliament. Tho 
foreign secretary is assisted liy three 
pari, under-secretarks, a pari, private 
secretary, who also go out with the gov., 
a permanent under-secretory and four 
assistant under-secrotarles. It is ncodtoss 
to say that the post of foreign secretary 
is of such vital and commanding impor- 
tance that it ls essential to appoint to 
it a minister who, by reputation and 
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Foreign Monies and Exchange Rates 


(1) Bank of England Official, and Empire Exchange, Rates 



Denomination 

1039 

A veraye rate 

Non. 1948 

London Rate of Exchange 
to £ 



to £ 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Australia 

Australian & 

A.fil'2525 

125J 

125 

Belgium 

Belgian helga * or franc 

*20*41) 

176} 

1761 

Brazil 

Crnzerio ( 100 centavos) 

82 

75*4416 

75*4416 

Canada 

Canadian S 

4*515 

4*031 

4*02} 

Czechoslovakia 

Crown ( =100 halers) 

— 

202 

201 

J >ennmrk 

Krone ( =100 oro) 

Franc 

22*26 

19*36 

19*32 

France 

176*10 

1063 

1061 

Lebanon 

Lebanon & 

— 

8*85 

8*80 

Netherlands 

Floiln (gulden = 100 cents) 

8*31 

10*70 ! 

10*68 

Dutch K. Indies 

Florin (gulden — 100 cents) 

8*31 

10*70 j 

10*68 

New Zealand 

N.Z.£ 

N.Z. til-2425 

101 i 

100} 

Norway 

Krone ( ==100 ore) 

10*15 

20*02 | 

19*98 

Portugal 

Escudo ( —100 centavos) 

110*07 

1 00*20 

99*80 

Rhodeslas 

Rhodesia £ 

100 

1001 1 

99} 

Union of S. 
Africa 

S.A.fi 

H.A.€1 

1001 

100 

Sweden 

Krona ( - 100 ore* 

IS *.*>9 

14*50 

14*17 

Switzerland 

Fianc 

10*87 

17*36 

17*31 

U.S.A. 

I Dollar 

1*180 

4*031 

1 4*02} 


(2) Other Halt 


Albania 

Lek (5 lch = 1 franc) | 

— \ 

201 

201 

Argentina 

Peso i 

(gold peso 100 centavos 

19 

19*68 

19*63 

A ust ria 

Schilling (-100 grosehen) ' 

— 

40*86 

39*74 

BolB ia 

Boliviano 1 

141-4 

170*50 

168*62 

Bulgaria 

Lev 

375 

1158 

1158 

Burma 

Rupee ! 

i 

13*38 

Is. 6tZ. (value 
of rupee in 
shillings and 
peuoe) 

Is. 5d. 

Ceylon 

Rupee 

13 38 

Is. Gd. (value 
of rupee in 
shillings and 
pence) 

Is. 5tf. 

Chile 

1 'e*o 

116} 

173*60 

173*30 

China 

^inm 

— 

60 

60 

Colombia 

Peso 

7 59 

7*09 

7 

Costa Uit a n 

Colon 

< * about IS cents U.S.) 

25*16 

22*55 

22*55 

Cuba 

Dollar i 

4*386 

4*03 

4*03 

Dominican Rep. 

Dollar 

1*380 

4*03 

4*03 

Ecuador 

Sucre ( *26 ccuts U.S.) 

66 

55*40 

52*92 

Egypt 

Piastre 

(100 piastre* -t2l (gold) ) 

97} 

97} 

97} 

Eire 

£ 

£1 

£1 

£1 

Ethiopia 

Ethiopian 8 

— 

10 

10 

Finland 

Mark ( = 100 peuni) 

217} 

547 

512 

Greece 

Dra< hma 

(77 drachmas—] 8 U.S.) 

515 

32.000 

32 000 

Guatemala 

Quelzel ( -18) 

4*386 

4*07 

3*98 

Haiti 

Gourde ( =-20 U.S. cents) 

22*4 

20*15 

20*15 

Honduras 

Lempira ( = 50 U.S. cents) 
Krona 

8» 

8*06 

8*06 

Iceland 


26} 

26 

India 

Rupee 

i ’*33 

Is. 6ri. 

Is. Gd, 

Indo -China 

Iraq 

Piastro ( — 10 francs) 

Iraq diuar 

1 dinar— £1 
sterling 
175 Fr. 
fraucs 

62*80 

62*15 

Madagascar 

Franc 

531 

531 
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Foreign Monies and Exchange Rates: (2) Other Ratos — continued 



Denomination 

1939 

A ceraqe rate 
to £ 

Nov. 1948 

London Pale of Exchange 
to it 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Mexico 

Peso 

_ 

28 

27 

Nicaragua 

Cordoba ( =100 centavos) 

24 

22-27 

20-05 

Pakistan 

Palestine 

Rupee 

1 Israel £ = 
£1 Sterling 

Is. 6d 

Is. 6d. 

Panama 

Dollar 

— 

4-03 

4-03 

Paraguay 

Feso 

— 

12-56 

12-31 

Persia 

Rial (100 rials-1 pahlev; 

1 rial —100 dinars) 

80-50 

130 

128 

Peru 

Sol 

211 

26-16 

26-10 

Philippines 

Peso 


814 

8-09 

Poland 

Zloty ( - 100 grosz) 

234 

403 

403 

Rumania 

Ecu f =100 ban!) 

6574 

6054 

6054 

Sah ador 

Colon i =50 cents IT.S.) 

11-20 

10-17 

10-01 

Siam 

Baht or tical ( =100 satang) 

10-91 

10-51 

39- 40 

Spain 

Peseta ( =100 ccntesimos) 

42-45 

45 

41 

Sudan 

Pound 

T.£ 

974 

974 

| 974 

Turkey 


11-39 ! 

! 11*28 

Uruguay 

Peso ( =100 ccntosimos) 

9 

9-306 

9-239 

Russia 

Rouble 

23-75 

21J 

214 

Venezuela 

Bolivar ( -32-67 U.S. cents) 

14-15 

13-51 

13-40 

Yugoslavia 

Dinar (100 dinars =9-13 
SwKs francs) 

197 4 

201 

201 


attainments, is as far as possible above the 
rancour of merely party politics. In the 
discharge of the prin. function, which is 
nothing less than the formulation of Brit, 
foreign policy, the foreign secretary is 
responsible both to the Cabinet (q.v.) 
ana to Parliament; and for its due fulfil- 
ment he is necessarily in constant touch 
with the ambass., envoys, plenipoten- 
tiaries, or other foreign reprcsentati\ cs 
in England, and with Brit, diplomatic 
agents abroucl, the latter of whom it is his 
duty to advise; and through our ambass. 
and foreign representatives in England ho 
should endeavour, so far as is consistent 
with Brit, state interests, to promote 
cordial relations with foreign powers. 
Among the purely formal duties of a 
foreign secretary are the reception of new 
ambass. and their presentation to the king, 
lie has an extensive patronage, appoint- 
ing not only our ambass. to foreign courts, 
but numerous diplomatic agents and con- 
sular officers. Among his other duties 
are the superintendence of the prepara- 
tion of trade statistics supplied by Brit, 
agents abroad, and the pub. and distribu- 
tion of the same to the different chambers 
of commerce; the granting of passports, 
and the protection of Brit, subjects abroad 
who have suffered injury or wrong whilst 
abroad. Ti/e Dept, of Overseas Trade 
.(whose pari, head Is one of the pari, under- 
secretaries of state of the F. O.) is really a 
joint dept, under the F. O. and the Board 
of Trade. In conjunction with the rest 
of the Cabinet the foreign secretary carries 
into execution the treaty-making pre- 
rogative of the Crown (q.v.). 


The merging of the F. <)., the diplo- 
matic, and tho consular service into u 
combined foreign service was one of the 
reforms which Mr. Anthony Eden (q.r.) 
announced in Parliament in Juno 1911. 
Auothcr reform won In tho system of re- 
cruiting for tho service. These reforms 
were the outcome of the report of Sir 
Malcolm Robertson to the foreign secre- 
tary on tho reform of the foreign service, 
a report which, in part, recommended the 
acceptance of proposals urged upon the 
Brit. tlov. by the MacDonnell Commission 
in 191 1 ; while the abolition of the means 
test for the diplomatic service was one 
of the major reforms of 1919, reforms 
which, however, did not seriously alter 
the character of the service up to as late 
as the outbreak of the Second World War. 
If it be true that a diplomatic service 
reflects tho complexion of a society of 
which it is the expression, then most em- 
bassies to-day require men capable of 
understanding tho habits and purposes of 
classes outside tho dlite circle to which the 
average Brit, diplomat generally restricts 
himself (see on this B. Butler, The Lost 
Peace , 1942). The prin. change, how- 
ever, in the reforms of tho foreign service', 
os explained in the Commons (March 18, 
1943) may bo said to moot this need, that 
change being the disappearance of tho 
system under which diplomacy was the 
business of a small class whoso sphere was 
confined to a few drawing-rooms and 
chancelleries, although mom hors of the 
F. O. wore not even at that time drawn 
from so restricted a class or so limited 
in their ideas. As envisaged by these 
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reforms, diplomacy must now be based on 
tho representation of the whole nation, 
and must comprehend the whole life of 
the nations to which It is accredited. An 
even greater change is the growing fusion 
of polities and economics in foreign affairs. 
It should, however, be realised that the 
function of tho F. O. Is interpretative, not 
positive, i.e. it docs not boar responsibility 
for foreign policy. 

Foreign Relations Committee. The 
U.S.A. nave a secretary of state in the 
president’s Cabinet who deals with foreign 
affairs. Tho president, however, is him- 
self the responsible official for dealing 
with international subjects, but his de- 
cisions need the endorsement of two- 
tliirds of the Senate. This arrangement, 
as laid down in Section 2 of Article Eleven 
of the Constitution, was planned with the 
object of maintaining a democratic hold 
upon the foreign policy of tho gov. Tho 
difficulty of such a large body being 
required to deal with issues, many of 
which are too delicate and intricate in 
nature to permit of open discussion, and 
the fact that the president has no absolute 
guarantee that his actions will bo en- 
dorsed, has Inrj to tho estab., within the 
Senate, of t 1. L. <\. the restricted and 
qualified powers of which are fully 
realised by other nations. This com- 
mittee works in close touch with tho 
Senate and tho president. ‘Even when 
the Foreigu Affairs Committee approves 
an action by the president, it is not always 
certain that the Senate will approve.* 

Foreland, North and South, two capes 
of England, projecting from tho E. coast 
of Kent. They are composed of chalk 
cliffs. N. Foreland is situated in lat. 
:>r 22* 28* N. f and long. V 26' 48* E., 
and is 66 m. K. of London. A lighthouse 
is placed with a fixed light, 188 ft. high, 
visible 20 m. off. S. Foreland is 16 m. S. 
of N. Foreland, situated in lat. 51° 8' 23* 
N. f and long. 1° 22' 22* E. It juts out 
into tho Dover Strait, 4 m. N.E. from 
Do>er. There are hero two fixed lights 
which are visible at distances of 22 m. and 
25 m. Near hero was fought a naval 
battle in 1666, between tho Eng. under 
Albemarle and tho Dutch under Do 
Ruyter. 

Forensic Medicine, see Mkdk’VL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. 

Foreshore, see Seasiioke and Coast 
Protection. 

Forest (Flemish Vorst) tn. in the prov. 
of Brabant, Belgium, and suburb of 
Brussels, 3 m. to tho S.W. of the city. 
Pop. 47,300, engaged In agriculture and 
munufs. of stoves, footwear, carpets, 
chemicals and soap. It has breweries and 
malt houses. 

Forest, Lee De, see Dr Forest. 

Forest and Forest Laws. Forest is 
defined by Manwood, tho old authority on 
the Forest law, as being 4 a circuit of woodes, 
grounds, and pastures, known in its 
bounds, and privileged for tho abiding of 
wild boasts and fowls of forest, chase, and 
warren, to bo under the king’s protection 
for his princely delight.’ According to 
Coke, the royal forests in his time appear 
to have been sixty-nine iu number, while 
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the origin of by far the greater part was 
lost in remote antiquity. The four prin. 
forests In England were tho New Forest, 
Sherwood, Dean, and Windsor. Among 
tho others were Epping (Essex), Dartmoor 
(Dovon), Wichwood (Oxfordshire), Salcey, 
Wittlebury, and Rockingham (Northamp- 
tonshire), Waltham (Lincolnshire), and 
Richmond (Yorkshire). Prof. Freeman 
has pointed out that afforestation in its 
older connotation had nothing to do with 
trees, and simply meant putting a tract of 
land outside tne common law in order to 
secure for tho king, by special laws, the 
freer enjoyment of the pleasure of hunting. 
The forests were the private property of 
the king, and trespassers were so bar- 
barously punished, that one of the chief 
things insisted upon in the early national 
demand for the reform of the forest laws 
was the mitigation of the severe code of 
punishments. The policy of afforestation 
of William I. was continued by his imme- 
diate successors to the throne, but al- 
though the forests were strictly guarded by 
tho Conqueror, no forest laws are attri- 
buted to him. Subsequently, in the reign 
of Henry I., a system of forest laws, with 
special courts for their administration, 
was estab. and developed by Henry II. 
These courts were (1) the Court of Attach- 
ments, or Woodmote, held every forty 
days to punish offences against vert and 
venison (trees and covert and game) : (2) the 
Court of Swclnmote, held three times a 
year, originallyforbusiness relating to agist- 
ment, but later to punish general offences 
under the forest laws; (3) the Court of 
Regard, held triennially, for the expedi- 
tion of dogs, i.e. the cutting of the claws in 
such a way as to prevent their use in hunt- 
ing; and (4) t he Court of JuRtice Seat, held 
before tho itinerant justices of the Fs, for 
the trial of all causes connected with Fs. 
Besides the justices, the officers were the 
wardens, verderers, foresters, agisters, 
regarders, keepers, bailiffs, and beadles. 
The assizo of Woodstock of 113 4 made 
attendance at the forest courts compul- 
sory, and heavy fines were extorted for 
every breach of the forest law. The first 
substantial concessions were those granted 
by Mngna Carta, under which all forest 
made by John wore t > be disafforested, 
and all bad customs connected with 
forests abolished. Then came the Carta 
do Foresta of Henry III,, the first separate 
charter of forests, which disafforested 
private lands improperly afforested, and 
abolished the punishments of death and 
mutilation for offences against the forest 
laws. This charter was confirmed by 
Henry III. In 1225, but so often infringed 
by him and Edward I. that tho latter 
monarch had to promise and carry out 
reforms under tho Articuli super Cartas of 
1300. From t.ho time of the Confirmatio 
Carlarum of 1327 the forest laws began to 
fall into disuse, and the oppressive powers 
vested in the Crown had almost ceased to 
bo oxeruaed. at the time of tho Stuart 
dynasty, when Charles I. revived them 
with the object of replenishing his empty 
exchequer by fines for trespass. This was 
one of the grievances to which the Long 
Parliament directed its attention, and 
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from the passing: of tho 16 Car. I. c. 16, the 
whole forest organisation fell into a state 
of decay. In 1817 tho offices of warden, 
chief justice, and justice in eyre of the Fs. 
were aholishcd, and tho powers attached 
to these offices, relating mainly to tho 
revenues of such royal forests os remain, 
wero vested in 1829 in tho Commissioner 
of Woods, Forefts. and Land Revenues. 
In 1832 the powers of the commissioner 
passed to the predecessors of tho Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, an 
emanation of the Commissioners of Works 
and Public Uuildings. See Forestry. 

Forestalling, originally the practice of 
buying goods before they reached the 
market in order to raise the price of them. 
There wore laws against this practice, 
but they were repealed by statute 7 and 
3 Virt. c. *24, and it is now considered a 
lawful way of trading. See Engrossing 
and Regrating. 

Forest City: 1. Tn. in Susquehanna co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 5 m. N. of Car- 
bondale. lias silk mills and is a centre 
of a farming and mining dist. Pop. 5000. 
2. Also the name of three vils. in Colorado, 
Iowa, and N. Dakota. 

Foresters, Ancient Order of, estnb. in 
1831. It is one of the larger friendly 
societies of the class designated * affiliated* 
societies in the report of the royal com- 
mission of 1870, that is, having a central 
body to the funds of whicli the branch 
bodies or * court s' con tri bate. The o bjects 
of tills order, which was cstab. in 1834, 
are to secure to its members, their wives, 
husbands, and other relatives or de- 
pendants weekly allowances during sick- 
ness or other infirmity, in old ago (i.c. 
after fifty), or in widowhood, also to 
provide sums at death or during unem- 
ployment or other distress and by way of 
endowment insurance. Tho Order ad- 
ministers the National Health Insurance 
Acts through its central office, (lists, and 
court branches (see oil general objects of a 
friendly society. Friendly Societies). 
The Order has an approximate member- 
ship of 712,000, and its funds (in 1938) 
exceeded €15,400.000. 

Forest-fly, see House -fly. 

Forest Gate, populous suburb of E. 
London In the co. bor. of W. Ilam, 5 m. 
from the city of London. Pop. 19,000. 

Forest of Dean, see Dean, Forest of. 

Forestry: Historical . — Forest may be 
described as an area set apart for the 
production of timber and other forest 
produce, or which is oxper ted to exercise 
certain climatic effects or to protect a 
locality against injurious influences. 
Probably the greater part of the dry land 
was formerly covered with forests which 
consisted of a variety of trees, and which 
were grouped according to clJmate, soli, 
and configuration of the sov. localities. 
When oh* trees reached tho limit of 
existence they disappeared and younger 
trees took their place, and conditions for 
uninterrupted continuation of the forest 
were thus rendered favourable. The 
result of this was a healthy and vigorous 
production by the creative powers of soil 
and climate. The interference of man 
broke this continuous chain and gradually 


the area under forest has been greatly 
reduced. Then tho cstab. of domestic 
animals showed the first decisive inter- 
ference in tho life of the forests. Forests 
wero burnt down in order to obtain 
pasture and later for agric. purposes. In 
modern times tho ruthless cutting down 
of trees for timber is a menace to tho 
already decaying supply of wood and 
other forest products. 

Character and distribution of Forests . — 
The character and distribution of tho now 
remaining forests differ immensely. 
Generally speaking large forests consist of 
a number of different species of trees, 
but there aro also forests containing trees 
of one species only. In most of the 
tropical forests hundreds of species are to 
l>c found on a comparatively small area. 
In IJurnm, for oxamnlo, there aro thou- 
sands of species, while lu Sind there are 
only ten species. In central Europe exist 
forests of fllty species, while in N. Europe 
tho forests contain only half a dozen. 
Generally speaking, however, it may be 
said that tho tropics and their adjacent 
countries of the earth unmodified by con- 
siderable elevation, contain broad-leaved 
species, such as palms, bamboo, etc. In 
theso parts most of tho hardest timbers, 
such ns teak, ebony, and mahogany, aro 
found. The N. countries, on tho other 
hand, are rich in conifers. Just as the 
temp, varies as one travels N. or S. from 
the equator, so, in travelling in the same 
directions, various characteristics of 
vegetation dependent upon climatic con- 
ditions may be seen. The countries 
between central Africa and N. Europo 
exhibit nearly all the varieties of forest 
trees. S. and N. of tho equator is a large 
belt consisting of hardwood. In tho 
Sahara and on the Mediterranean coasts 
are lorcsts of oak and cork, in Italy tho 
oak, olive, and chestnut are predominant, 
and ash, sycamore, beech, bireli. and 
certain pine species may also bo found. 
The Swiss and Ger. forests contain chiefly 
silver fir and spruce, and tho liultio coun- 
tries produce forests of Scots pino, spruce, 
and birch. In Siberia the forests consist 
of larch, hornbeam, willow, and poplar. 
In India tho forests are greatly influenced 
by elev at ion ami rainfall. In dints, wliero 
there Is heavy rainfall tho forests eonsiHt 
of evergreens, such as tig. palm, bamboo, 
and indiarubhcr trees. In dists. where 
rainfall is less deciduous forests appear, 
such as teak (q.v.), sal (q. i\), and other 
valuablo trees. Where the rainfall is very 
slight the vegetation is sparse, and places 
where rainfall Is nil uro desert. Tlio Hima- 
layas pi o vide an excellent illustration of 
the effect of elevation upon the character 
of forests. Here arc found forests which 
contain, according U> the elovation, pines, 
firs, deodars, oaks, chestnuts, laurels, and 
bamboos. As the conditions vary from 
sub-tropical to arctic, so tho character of 
the forest also varies. In Australia most 
of the t recs belong to the eucalyptus genus. 
Over 200 species have already been found. 
Some of these trees reach an enormous 
height. In N. America tropical and sub- 
tropical forests consisting of evergreen 
broad-leaved species and pines ore found. 
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In the Atlantic region the forests consist 
of broad leaved deciduous trees and pines 
In Canada larches spruces, and firs are 
predominant Proceeding W from the 
Atlantic regions the forest changes into 
shrubby vegetation, and this into pi lines 
Towards the Pacific coast extensive 
forests of Pine, larch and fir are found 
Use of Forests — Forests are absolutely 
indispensable to mankind as regards both 
theii direct and indirect value they are 
indirectly valuable through their influence 
on climate stability of 6oil regulation of 
moistuio healthiness and beauty of the 
country Iheir direct value is through 


regulate the water supply tend to reduce 
violent floods and produce a more sus- 
tained feeding of springs, (5) they assist 
in preventing denudation erosion, land 
slips and avalanches, (6) under certain 
conditions they improve the healthiness 
of a country and help its defence (7 ) thev 
increase the beauty of a country and tend 
to produce a healthy Aesthetic influence 
upon people 

lhe direct utility of forests is due (1) to 
the produce they yield, (2) to the capital 
they represent, and to the work they 
provide The produce consists of timber 
and firewood, which are both necessaries 
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the produce they xcld Bne land is 
exposed to the full effects ol the sun and 
air currents and the climatic conditions 
produced b> these agencies 1 ind which 
ib c ox red with a giowth cf i lints and 
cspeciall} with deuse foicst enjoys the 
benefits of ccitiin agencies which modify 
t ho c fleet of sun and w md upon soil I he 
chief of these modifying agencies au (1) 
crowns of trees which intercept the rajs 
of bun and falling laiu and reduce radla 
tion at night, (2) leases flowers and 
fruits togcthci with certain plints which 
grow in shade of trees form a layer of 
mould this protec ts the soil against rapid 
change of temp and greatly influences 
the mo\cment of water in it O) roots of 
trees bind the soil together By careful 
< xpcrlment the following results proving 
tho utility of forests have been obtainod 
(1) Forests r< duee the temp of air and soil 
to a moderate extent and rcndei elinuitc 
moro equable, (2) they increase tho 
humidity of the air and reduce evapora 
tion, (3) they tend to inert l sc the pre 
cipitation of moisture, (4) they help to 


for the daily life of people < omfcib arc 
the nir^t important tnnbci trees foi 
cconoiui al purposes 7 hoi an found m 
Urge qu intitics m the Baltic prois and 
m \ \nifiicu Iron now sent sin many 
waj^ i art icularlv in the building tnde 
when timber was once used and coal 
lnrg< 1\ t akt s the plat o of Art w ood VV ood 
however has displaced other materials 
‘■'punt wood is now used to imnuf a 
fabric c losely rcbcmhling silk llu minoi 

products of the forest aie numerous and 
< bsent ml to mankind The > u Id of fod ler 
is of the utmost importance in countries 
which arc subject to pci iodic dioughts 
In many places it is impossible to grow 
field crops successfully without leaf mould 
ami brushwood The industries main 
tained by products of forests arc numer 
ous an i include commercial fibre tanning 
materials, dyestuffs, 1 u* turpentine, rtsm 
rubber, and guttapercha I he InJted 
Kingdom imported during 19oH wood and 
timber to the aalue of 4:12 <**>2 *43 (ex 
elusive of rubber and piper making 
material), in 1948 tho total lalue was 
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£93,242,213, of which soft wood accounted 
for £51,383,930, pit-props £13,332,000. 
The chief countries whence those imports 
came in 1948 were Canada, £20,753,687 
(excluding Newfoundland, £636,845); Fin- 
land, £13,928,877; Sweden, £13,180,392; 
Germany. £9,804.926 ; U.S.A., £7,109,292 ; 
Yugoslavia, £4.215,090; Brit. W. Africa, 
£3,144,040. Imports of paper-making 
materials ( i.e . pulp of wood, esparto, 
linen and cotton, etc., rags) were 
£17,737.915 in 1938 and £52,278,303 in 
1948. in 1 938 the total imports of niauuis. 
of wood ami timber was £6,286,774; in 
1948, £12,340,808 (including furniture 
and *abinet ware, £2,143,150; plywood 
£7,879,748; wooden containers, bobbins 
and reels, prefabricated houses, £2,883,441). 
In Russia and in other N. countries tho 
people are largely dependent on the 
produce of forests. Their houses are 
almost universally made of timber; wood 
is everywhere used for fuel, and they 
often employ a slip of birch wood, which 
is lighted, as a candle. Potash, which is 
made from tho ashes of burnt trees, is 
exported in largo quantities. From the 
wood of the birch the Russians procure a 
species of tar. empyrcumatic oil, which is 
used in dressing that kind of leather com- 
monl\ known by tho name of Russia 
leather, and much employed in book- 
binding. 

The capital employed in forests consists 
chicflv of tho value of the soil and tho 
growing stock of timber. The latter is 
generally of much greater value than tho 
former. The rate of interest yielded by 
capital invested in forests may under 
proper management be placed equal to 
that yielded by agrio. land. Forests re- 
quire labour in many ways, such as 
formation, tending, and harvesting; 
transport of forest produce; and industries 
which depend qji forests for their chief 
material. Tho greatest amount of labour 
is required in the manuf. of raw materials 
yielded by forests, e.g. chair-making at 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, Kng- 
land, from beeches in tho adjoining 
country, which employs over 20,000 work- 
men. One great feature of forest w r ork !s 
that it can bo dono at seasons when field 
crops do not require attention, thus fitting 
in admirably with agrio. work. 

The Supply of Timbtr . — The extent of 
land under forest varies in tho different 
countries, and thus some countries are 
able to export largo quantities of timber, 
while others are forced to import the 
necessary quantities. The chief produc- 
ing countries of Europe in their order are 
Russia, Sweden, Finland, Germany, and 
France. All the other countries either 
have only enough for home consumption, 
or import timber. W. Africa exports 
hardwoods and imports coniferous timber. 
Cane Colo' v and Natal import consider- 
able quantities of pine and fir wood, and 
some oak. Australia exports hardwoods, 
and New Zealand, kauri pine, and they 
import larger quantities of light pine and 
timber. The u.S.A. Import nearly as 
much from Canada as they export. 
Canada exports large quantities of timber. 
The quantity of land tinder forest in the 


dominion amounts to more than 1,000,000 
sq. m., or 314 per cent of tho whole area. 
There Is enormous forest wealth, with 
which she might supply nearly all the 
other countries deficient in material. The 
policy of tho dominion and provincial 
govs, is to dispose of the timber by means 
of licences to cut, rather than to sell 
timber outright, thus retaining tho owner- 
ship of the land and controlling cutting 
operations. Protection of timber from 
flro is afforded by each of tho prov. govs, 
maintaining an organisation which co- 
operates with owners and licensees of 
timbered areas. Tho most important 
single development in forest fire pro- 
tection in late years has been tho use of 
aircraft for tho detection and suppression 
of forest fires. Tho most valuable timber, 
the white pine, is gradually being ex- 
hausted, great forests of spruce arc being 
rapidly destroyed, and forests of Douglas 
fir have been attacked for export to the 
U.S.A., and other countries. In com- 
paring stocks of tho various countries it 
has been found that a sufficient quantity 
of hardwoods is available, but the only 
countries which are ablo to supply coni- 
ferous timber for export on a large scale 
are Russia, Sweden, Norway, Austria, 
II utiga ry, and Canada. In borne count ries 
there is no room for extension of land 
under forest, but in Great Britain and 
Ireland no such plea can bo made. There 
arc about 2,000,000 ac. of waste land, and 
about 12,500,000 ae. of int. nud heath land 
generally used for light grazing. If one- 
quarter of that area were placed under 
forest it would produce all tho timber now 
imported which can be grown in Great 
Britain, that is to say, about 95 per cent 
of the fetal. The serious encroachments 
made upon Brit, forests during tho First 
World War, in order to supply enormous 
quantities of wood for trench -supporting 
purposes, and the presence of numbers 
of Canadian lumbermen created wide 
national interest in afforestation, with tho 
consequence that a F. commission was set 
up by tho Forestry Act of 1919. It Is tho 
duty of the commissioners to promote tho 
interest of F. ami develop afforestation 
with tho aim of increasing the supply of 
timber in Great Britain. Including tho 
former Crown w'oods, which have passed 
into tho care of tho commission, the dept, 
has acquired over 1,270,009 ae. of land, of 
which 60 per cent are plan table, and they 
have plauted over 462,000 ae. Adequato 
grants are supplied by tho gov. 

Jinlish Forests . — The oak and the beech 
are natives of Great Britain. The elm 
was introduced at an early date. Each 
of these trees has its appropriate soil. In 
the W. part of the co. of Sussox wo have 
two distinct belts of country, earl) strongly 
marked by the character or Its vegetation. 
To tho N. there is a strong and deep clav, 
admirably adapted to the growth of oak. 
Then come the chalk hills where the 
luxuriant growth of tho beech attests that 
this tree has found its congenial soil. The 
elm is not met with N. of Stamford in 
Lincolnshire. Tho elm seen in Scotland 
and the N. of England Is the wych elm, a 
different species, growing in a more 
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straggling form, with pendent branches 
and a larger leaf Its wood Is very unli ko 
that of the Eng elm, and more resembles 
that of the ash In the appioachcs to 
some of tho loyal palaces in Spam are 
some rows of elms, which, we are assured 
by Evelyn, were transplanted from Eng- 
land bv Philip II , husband of Queen Man 
of England, the elm not being a native of 
bpam In addition to the above- 
mentioned trees, the ash, tho maple, the 
sycamore, and small leaved limes mav be 
enumerated os growing wild In Great 
Britain The chief forests of England 
are the New lorost, the P orest of Dean, 
and Lppmg forest 


the Crown, inclosed and cultivated, and 
tho residue belongs to tho Crown, but 
subject to the rights of common of a large 
body of owners and occupiers of cultivated 
lands in the neighbouihood of tho forest 
The Forest of Dean , about 19,000 ac in 
extent, is another of the few remaining 
royal forests, which has come under the 
consideration of Parliament in recent 
years, and whore the policy of mainten- 
ance has prevailed over that of mclosurc 
Tho forest lies in the hundred of St 
Brm ol between tho estuary of the Severn 
and tho It Wye, about 14 m trom 
Gloucester 1 lie Crown is the owner of 
the sol] and of all the timber growing on it 
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Die \ew fori st was origin illy a royal 
forest Ihc ongin of royal foicsts is lost 
m antiquity rluic aro soul at ono time, 
in P nglaud alone to have been sixty eight 
foi ests in the posse ssion of the C 1 ow n All 
the sixty eight forests have long ago been 
dis itforc sted, in tho sense that tho 
soviidgn has no longer tho privilege of 
mamtauung deer and othei game In them 
for spoit, protected by special laws and 
tribunals A few only exist in tho popular 
m nso of the tcim, that tho land is still un 
c ulliv aU d and cov< rod wholly or pai tially 
b> woods such as the Now Foicst, the 
l oiest of Dean, lipping Forest Windsor 
1? oust, and the Forest of Dartmoor Tho 
Now Forest (Hampshire) was created by 
W llli un tho Conqueror, who in doing so, is 
popularly believed to have devastated a 
wide dist of cultivated land, demolished 
churchts, and converted the land to tho 
use of wild animals. The forest now 
practically consists of 65,000 ae , of which 
a little over 2000 are the demesne lands of 


Of the forest, about 4000 oc consist of 
heath aud open land, the rtsidue i-> 
planted with oak trets hppnuj bort,st 
consists of a little ovtr 6900 ac of wood 
luid open to the public at all points 
extending for a distance of neirlv 13 in 
from \\ instead, on the coniines of 
London to beyond the vil of Upping 
with an irregular breadth at its widest 
part of about 1 in , and m Its liairovvei 
pirts of about half a mile. It Is denseiv 
eovcied with timber consisting of horn 
beam, beech, and oak trees S k,c Art ok 
1 SIATIOX, 1) VRIMOOR, Dl \\ I ORI sT Or 

Thing, Fouisr \m> Foul si Liws 
Iorlistry Commission 

Forestry Commission, body corporate 
appoin l qumquenmally under tin 
Joiestry Acta 1919-27, and chaiged with 
the general duty of promoting the interest 
of F , the development of affoubtation 
and the production and supplv of timber 
iu Great Britain The Foitstiy \ct of 
1945 removed the Imkpcndtnco of the 
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then existing F. C v and created a new I entirely In tbe interests of his family; 
commission for which the Brit, and but tho Act allows the court to order a 


Scottish ministers of agriculture were to 
take political responsibility. But tbe 
F. C. was maintained, however, as the 
expert advisory and executive authority. 
The proposals of the F. C. in their white 
paper on post-war forest policy (Omd. 
6447, June 1913) contemplate a great 
expansion of the forest area of Great 
Britain, from between 5 and 6 per cent of 
the total land area to between 9 and 10 
per cent, mainly by the new planting of 
about 3,000,000 or. of rough hill pasture 
and moorland. In addition they recom- 
mend direct or indirect executive coutrol 
over 2,000,000 ac. of existing private 
woodland, much of which had been cleared 
and felled during the war, and required 
replanting. See also Afforestation ; 
Forestry. 

Forez, former co. of France, partly 
corresponding to the dept, of Loire. It 
was united to tbe Crown under Francis I. 
in 1532. 

Forez, Monts du, mts. in France, form- 
ing a branch of the Auvergncs. They are 
situated between the rivs. AJtier and 
Loire. Highest peak, Piorre sur Haute 
(5380 ft.). 

Forfar, cap. of the co. of Angus, is a 
royal and pari, burgh of Scotland. It is 
situated in the valley of Strathmore, 13 m. 
N.N.E. of Dundee. Its chief industry is 
the linen manuf.; there are also jute 
fact ones, tanning works, iron foundries, 
blear liing works, and breweries. F. was a 
royal rcsidenco of Malcolm Canmore and 
his queen Margaret. David I. made the 
tn. a rojal burgh in 1124-53, and In 1308 
Robert Bruce destroyed the castle. F. 
unites with Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, 
and Inverbervie in returning one member 
to Parliament. .Pop. 9600. 

Forfarshire, see Anuus. 

Forfeiture: 1. Denotes tho divesting of 
property or the loss of rights entailed by 
hw as a consequence of some crime or 
breach of condition. Formerly any con- 
viction and attainder (q.v.) for treason or 
felony was lollowed by the transfer to the 
Crown or the feudal superior of tho person 
convicted of all his lands and goods. Since 
the passing of the Forfeiture Act, 1870, 
F„ in this sense of the word, may be said 
to be practically obsolete. By that Act 
it Is provided that no conviction for any 
treason, felony, or felo de se shall cause any 
attainder, forfeiture, or escheat. But the 
Act does not affect the consequences of 
outlawry or tho putting of a person out- 
side the protection of the law for refusing 
to make himself amenable to legal process. 
Apparently F. may still follow on con- 
viction for misprision of treason (q.v.). 
But the Forfeiture Act further provides 
that the property of a convicted felon 
may be committed to the custody and 
management of an administrator ap- 
pointed by the court, or in default of such 
administrator, to the management of an 
interim curator appointed by magistrates 
on an application made on behalf of the 
convict or his family. The management 
of the convicts estate, whether by an 
administrator or curator. Is, of course, 


convicted felon to pay a sum not exceed- 
ing £100 as compensation for loss sus- 
tained by any person in consequence of 
the felony. But a conviction for treason 
or felony, whore the sentence Is at least 
Imprisonment for more than twelve 
months, or if less, with bard labour super- 
added, entails the loss of any military, 
naval, or civil office, or any other public 
employment or ecclcs. benefice or pension 
or superannuation allownnco, unions a 
pardon is received within two months 
after conviction, or before tbe filling up 
of the office if tlio pardon comes at a later 
period. Furthermore, scutenc o completed, 
tho felon until pardoned is debarred for 
the future from the above offices, and 
from sitting In Parliament or exercising 
tho pari, or municipal franchise. 2. F. 
also denotes tho loss of Land or heredita- 
ments consequent ou a breach of covenant 
between landlord und tenant. But the 
right to take advantage of a F. mav be 
waived by any act of tho landlord which 
recognises tho continuance of the title of 
the tenant, as. for example, tho acceptance 
of rent by him in respect of a time sub- 
sequent to the act by which the F. was 
incurred. Equity, however, has for long 
given a tenant a right to apply for relief 
upon certain terms, such as payment of 
compensation to tho landlord. 3. F. in 
tho langu.igo of statutes is used to denote 
‘penalty* (see Fine). 4. Tho term Is now 
used to denote the seizure by revenue 
officers, tho police, or other authorised 
persons, of goods in regard to which some 
breach of tno law has been committed. 
5. Failure to perform the condition of a 
bond on tho part of tbe obligor (see Bond) 
formerly entailed a penalty. Equity, 
how'evor, has long relieved the obligor 
from F. of anything more than the other 
party whs In conscience entitled to be 
paid. Tho like observations apply to tlio 
case of foreclosure as between mortgagor 
and mortgagee. 6. As to F. of contraband 
of war see Depliration of London. 
Other uses of tho term, such as F. of 
marriage — tho penalty imposed on a 
ward who married contrary to the wishes 
of a guardian— and F. for waste of a 
freehold inheritance, are obsolete. See 

also C’ONFJSC! VTION. 

Forged Transfer Acts, 1891 and 1892. 
These Acts empower a company to make 
cash compensation out of its funds for any 
loss occasioned by a forged transfer of its 
shares or stock, or by a transfer under a 
forged power of attorney. It is always 
desirable to set aside a fund exclusively 
for such compensation, because the title 
of the true owner of shares can never be 
a if ec tod by a forged transfer, und he can 
always compel the pompany to recognise 
him as the bolder of the shares so trans- 
ferred, and to cancel the forged transfer. 
The Acts enable a company to form a 
compensation fund by Insurance or out 
of rcseive capital, or in any other way it 
may resolve upon; and It may also borrow 
on mortgage to eilect the same obleot. 
If the company elects to create the fund 
by insurance it may do so by charging 
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transfer fees not exceeding one shilling per 
£100, and not less than threepence. The 
Acts also empower a company to guard 
itself against loss from forged transfers by 
imposing reasonable restrictions on the 
right to transfer shares or stock, as, for 
example, by giving the directors the right 
of veto. See Buckley on Companies and 
IAmited Partnerships Acts ; and Palmer’s 
Company Law. 

Forgery, falsification or alteration of 
any document or writing with intent to 
defraud. The crime is only a misde- 
meanour at common law; but as com- 
merce developed and paper credit became 
proportionately extended, many Acts 
were passed enumerating the most Im- 
portant classes of commercial and official 
documents, and making it a felony, 
punishable in most cases with penal 
servitude for from three years to life or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
not only to forgo or alter but also to alter 
or ‘put off* any such document knowing 
the same to bo forged. There can be no 
conviction for statutory F. unless the 
instrument purports on the face of it to 
bo valid for the purposes for which it was 
created; her r a forged cheque with no 
signature .u n w»»i sustain at most onlv a 
charge of F. at common law. F. only 
applies to documents In writing, therefore 
passing olf a counterfeit picture for that 
of a particular artist by painting his name 
in tlio corner is not F., though it ma> 
constitute obtaining b> false pretences 
F. implies a general intent to defraud and 
not necessarily an intent to defraud any 
particular person. Jt mav be noteil that 
an instrument may be a F., even though 
the forger has pub his own name to it. 
e.g. if A transfers hIumi s to B, and 
subsequently with a liaudulent latent 
purports to assign the t-amc shares to (’ 
by a signed transfer, the latter instrument 
is a F. See also Ooim \g . 

JaU rary for (pry means the passing off of 
spurious literature as the woik of well- 
known writers. See LircitvRY Forukky. 

Forgery in Art , or Faking — The exe- 
cuting of a new r or altering of an oxistmg 
w oik of art with the intention of passing 
it off as the work of n particular famous 
art ist or of a well-know n ‘school’ or period 
- usually that of the old mantcis. The 
art of faking— a so nice of considerable 
amusement and excitement to the world 
at large — is a serious matter ior dealers, 
collei tors, etc., and the ever-ineroasinc 
resources of science are needed and used 
to the lull hi this buttle of wits in which 
the unravelling of a good piece of faking is 
lather like the uufoldmg of a Unit-class 
detective story. 

Fusing can t akc manv forms eomplet e 
copies, touching up and additions, imita- 
tions, transpositions, etc., ‘variations in 
the style of\ Methods ot detection include 
examination of technique ami materials 
and details of costume, inscriptions, 
furnlsliings, etc. The general run of 
faking is crude enough aud usually de- 
signed to bo accepted as the work of a 
minor artist of the period currently most 
popular with collectors: real artistic 
talent is more likely to interfere with 


slavish imitation and strike a discordant 
note. There are, however, fakes which 
have genuine merit, e.g. the Renaissance 
sculptures of Giovanni Bastianl, which 
have a place of their own in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and Rouchomovsky’s 
famous gold bottle. The Van Meegeren 
( q.v .) ease in 1948 concerning forged 
Vermeers and de Hoochs was typical of 
the interest aroused in art F. : here the 
forger seemed to have a genuine talent 
perverted by admiration of his own clever- 
ness. There are at present only two 
collections of avowed fakes — Dr. Ruhe- 
mann's and that of the scientific dept, of 
the Courtauld Institute of Art, and these 
are invaluable for teaching purposes. See 
O. Kurz, Fakes : a Handbook for Collectors 
and Students, 1 948 ; and H. Tietzc, Centime 
and False , 1948. 
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Forget-me-not, popular name of Myoso- 
fis palustris , a plant belonging to the 
Borage family. It grows abundantly m 
damp plat c- throughout Britain, and 
(lowers all through the summer and 
autumn The stem Ih succulent aud grows 
to about 1 ft. in height. The llowers are 
bluo and have a live-cleft calyx. Sev. 
other spent s of Myosot s are common, and 
tnanv are cultivated In gardens; M. 
al/n stris is a rock plant and M. Uthospermt - 
folia has the largest flowers of the genus. 

Forging, see Annealing; Drop-Forg- 
ing ; \\ i lding. 

Forio, seaport and com. of Italy on tho 
is. lscluu, in tho circle and 16 m. W.S.W. 
of l’o//uoli. It is noted for its warm 
mine ml springs. Pop. 7*200. 

Fork, implement used for different 
purposes, and having two or more points 
or prongs. The various kinds of F. in- 
clude Fs. for the table, piteh-F*., Jiay-Fs., 
and tuning-Fs. (q.v.). Tho table-F. does 
not seem to have been used in England 
before 1 1 o reign of Charles 1. The oldest 
Eng. F. *nown fa at present in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. It was 
made for John, earl of Rutland in 1632. 
and has two prongs. Fs. are made of 
various materials, such as silver, silver 
plate, white metal, and steel. The making 
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of Fa. consists first in forging the tang, 
shoulder, and shank, and the piece from 
which the prongs are made. The othor 
processes are the grinding, polishing, and 
hafting or fitting into the handle. The 
hay-F., used for turning and tossing hay, 
and the pitch-F. used as a garden miple- 
ment have long wooden handles— occa- 
sionally short ones — and usually two 
prings called tines. There is qlso a three- 
pronged F. used for some purposes in 
agriculture. The tuning-F., made com- 
pletely of metal, has two prongs and is 
tuned to A above middle C. The method 
of producing this note Is that of striking 
the tuning-F., which vibrates and pro- 
duces the required sound. 

Forli: l. Prov. of Italy in the div. of 
Emilia, central Italy. Area 725 sq. m. 
Pop. 300,000. 2. Cap. of the prov. of the 

same name, situated about 40 m. S.E. of 
Bologna, and at the foot of the Apennines. 
Its cathedral (San Girolamo) and churches 
are noteworthy on account of their works 
of art by Cignani, Guido, and others. It 
also contains an art gallery and a citadel 
dating back to 1301, and now used as a 
prison. Its manufs. are varied, including 
silk and cloth. The tn. itself, Forum 
Livii. is said to have been founded during 
the third century u.c. In the Second 
World War the Gers. mined buildings and 
shelled the city after the Allies occupied 
it in 1944. The monumental part of 
the cathedral. Including the cupola with 
Clgnani’s frescoes, escaped damage. 
The church of S. Biagio was destroyed and 
with It Ferrucci’s tomb of Barbara ]\lun- 
fredi. The clock -tower of the public hall 
was demolished by the Gers., and the main 
buildiug damaged, and tho picture gallery 
and museum sustained some injury, but 
their collections had been moved to safety. 
Pop. about 58,000. 

Form: 1. In philosophy means that 
which makes matter a determinate species 
(see Formalism'. 2. In music, means the 
plan upon which a piece of music is con- 
structed, e.y. Sonata- F., which implies 
tv«> prill. se<tions, the exposition, con- 
sisting of first and second subject 
specifically related, and tho development 
or w’orking out, leading to recapitulation 
of original subjects in different keys. 
Other Fs. in music are fugue, rondo, 
scherzo (q.r.). 

Formaldehyde (H-CHO), one of the 
organic substances called aldehydes which 
are formed when the primary alcohols lose 
two atoms of hydrogen, hence a/e oho 1 
dehydrogcim turn. F. is lire pared by 
oxidising methyl alcohol h> passing air 
saturated with the alcohol vapour over 
red-hot platinised asbestos. It Is a gas 
at ordinary temps., coudcnsing at -21° C. 
It rapidly decomposes to form meta- 
formaldehyde, a crystalline compound. 
When the metaformaldehyde is heated F. 
is again formed, which decomposes onco 
more on cooling. When the aqueous 
solution of F. Is evaporated, tho F. is 
converted Into paraformaldehyde, an 
amorphous substance. All three sub- 
stances have tho same percentage com- 
position, so that they form an example of 
polymerisation. F. occurs in the chloro- 
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phyll cells of plants, and is an effective 
germicide. Formalin is a trade product, 
consisting of an aqueous solution contain- 
ing about 40 per cent of F. ; it is much used 
as an antiseptic. F. reacts with ammonia 
to form a whito solid, hexaminc, which, 
when treated with concentrated nitric 
acid yields cyclonite (CIl,N*NOj)». 
Cyclonite (R.D.X.) was a prin. ingredient 
in the under-water explosive used against 
U-boats in the Second World War. With 
henol (q.v.) V. reacts to form the well- 
nown and extensively used plastic 
bakelite. F. is used in tanning leather, 
in the dye industry, and in the synthesis 
of many drugs. 

Formalin. Solution obtained from 
formaldchydo (?.».) which has great 
powers of deodorising and preserving 
various substances. Tho former “fact 
makes it a particularly unsuitable medium 
for preserving foodstuffs, where the odour 
is often tho chief check the consumer has 
upon the good or bad quality of an article; 
nono tho less it is largely used on the 
Continent for this purpose. F. is used in 
many industries because of Its chemical 
effect upon soft substances, and is also of 
value in some important secret processes. 
It is also a powerful antiseptic mul 
disinfectant. 

Formalism (in philosophy). According 
to Kant tlioso qualities and determinants 
which fix the arrangement of matter, and 
thus invest a thing with identity. F. 
becomes a kind of enhanced idealism. 
Aristotle says that in organisms an in- 
dividual has two aspects: matter, out of 
which ho is emerging, and form, into 
which he is passing. Thus everything is 
matter, and the potentialities of tho in- 
dividual thing which impel it to its reality 
are its form. Tho form is thereforo im- 
manent. In reason, matter corresponds 
to tho passive reason, while form is the 
active reason. In art, form is the third 
of tin 1 four causes, material, efficient, 
formal, and final. Advanced F. actually 
denies the existence of matter and re- 
cognises form only. 

In religion F. stands for excessive 
dev otion to formal precedence and obser- 
vance, as distinct from the spirit. 

Forma Pauperis, see In Form v 
Paupcris. 

Formia, city, situated in the S. of Italy 
in tho prov. of Caserta and on the gulf of 
Gucta; its original name being Mola df 
Chief a. It was an old Rom. tn., its name 
then being Fornme, and it still contains 
the remains of villas formerly inhabited 
by Rom. nobles including Cicero. It was 
also famous for its wines. The best 
objects of tho museum were taken to 
Naples for safety during the fighting of 
1943, but only to bo destroyed there. 
The church of St. Dominie suffered great 
damage, and that of St. Totosa was practi- 
cally destroyed. Pop. 8500. 

Formic Acid, fatty acid, being a de- 
rivative of methyl alcohol or formalde- 
hyde. It Is a colourless liquid of spcciflo 
gravity 1*24; it solidifies at low temps., 
melting at 8° C. and boiling at 101° C. 
It has a powerful irritating odour, and 
blisters the skin on contact. It occurs in 
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nature in nettles, ants, and other stinging: 
creatures, and owes its name to the ant 
(formica), whose irritating sting is due to 
the secretion of F. A. The molecular 
formula of F. A. is CH s O„ and the sub- 
stance may be prepared by heating oxalic 
acid with glycerin. The salts of F. A. tire 
termed formates and may be prepared by 
neutralising the acid with the appropriate 
alkalis, hydrates, etc. 

Formic Ether, or Ethyl Formate, ester 
of formic acid. It may be prepared by 
treating formic anhydride with alcohol. 
Its formula is lI.(JO,C|H,; it Is a colourless 
liquid with a pleasant peach-like odour, 
boiling at 55° C. Like many of the esters 
of organic acids, it is used as a perfuming 
and flavouring agent in the preparation 
of sweets, etc. It is also used as an 
ingredient of a kind of rum. 

'Formidable,' name of a Jlrit. battleship, 
it was torpedoed and sunk by the tiers, on 
Jan. 1, 1915. The present F. is an air- 
craft carrier of 23,000 tons displacement, 
completed in 1940. 

Formosa, or Taiwan, large and im- 
portant is. of the W. Pacific, which, until 
1895, formed part of the Chinese empire 
when it came into the possession of the 
Jap., who held it until 1945. The story 
of F. furnishes an insight into Jap. 
methods, dote* n bv»tion, and stubborn- 
ness against odds. Ihu indifference of 
the Chinese to an is. so close to their 
shores may seem surprising, especially 
since they were there first, following the 
influx of 100,000 refugees from the 
Manehus three centuries ago. Put Japan 
went in, and in place of shabby, sprawling 
insanitary huts there appeared roads, 
railways, hotels, and other amenities of 
ciMlKution. When it eame to subduing 
savage head-hunters, who for centuries 
denied the hinterland (and later the 
camphor iorests) io ail comers, then Japan 
proved equal to the task by savagery, or 
e\en by electrified fences and other 
devices borrowed from W. peoples. Al- 
though there were at first many endea- 
vours to form a republic, the Jap. rule 
was later accepted without demur, and 
the area became peaceful. After the 
Second World War V. was constituted a 
prov. of the republic of China. 

The is. is 225 in. long, and from 60 to 
80 in. broad, and is about tho same size 
as Kiushiu, one of the four chief is. form- 
ing Japan proper. F. is regarded by 
Romo as a link in the chain of volcanic 
is. which form tho K. escarpment of a 
former Malayo-ChincNo continent. The 
backbone of tho is., extending N. and S.. 
Is formed of a range of densely wooded 
nits., of which tho highest peak is Mt. 
Morrison (14,720 ft.), and the second Mt. 
Sylvia (12,480 ft.). E. of this tho country 
is mountainous, terminating in a pre- 
cipitous coast and a few rocky is. Tho 
W. coast presents a rcmarknblo contrast 
to tho bold rocky face of tho E., which 
contains the highest known sea cliffs in 
tho world (3000 ft.). It consists of a 
broad, alluvial plain seamed by a number 
of water channels, and terminating at tho 
coast-lino in sandbanks. Tho land on this 
sido is regularly gaining on the sea, prob- 


ably owing to the sediment brought down 
from the mts. by water -courses during the 
rainy season. The climate is damp, hot, 
and malarious, and on the whole very 
trying to many people. The driest and 
best months in the N. are Oct., Nov., and 
Dec. Violent typhoons ore very common 
at certain seasons in the sea immediately 
S. of F. Tho is. Is famous for the rich 
luxuriance of its vegetation. Orchids and 
other ornamental plants of F. enrich our 
European greenhouses. There is also a 
rofusion of ferns, fern-trees, camphor, 
amboos, pines, palms, and banana trees. 
The pineapple, too, grows in abundance. 
Of animal life, there are at least three 
kinds of deer, wild boars, monkeys, flying 
squirrels, and at least forty-three species 
of birdR peculiar to the is. Noxious wild 
animals arc few. Little is known of the 
geology of the Is. Gold is obtained in the 
Kelung dist., and bituminous coal and 
sulphur abound. Petroleum and natural 
gas are also found, but are undeveloped. 
Tho chief Industry is agriculture, carried 
on by tho Chinese settlers; tea and 
sugar are tho staple products. It is the 
prin. source of tho world's camphor 
supply. Other products aro rice, fruits, 
indigo, opium, and tobacco. Area 13,886 
sq. m. The pop. is estimated to number 
5,21 2,000. The pop. of the cap., Taihoku 
(Taipei) is 230,000. See It. Goldschmidt, 
Neu- Japan, Reisebxlder aus Formosa , 
1927 ; and A. J. Grajdancev, Formosa 
To-day, 1912. 

Formosa: 1. Ter. in tho Argentine 
Republic, S. America, in the extreme N. 
It lies between tho Re. Pilcomayo and 
Hermejo. Tho estimated area is 29,143 
sq. m. ; pop. 1 12.000. Thi« ter. forms part 
of the great Chaco plain. Not very much 
is known about the region, except that it 
is covered with forests and in large sections 
liable to inundations; the summer rains 
lasting from Oct. to May. 2. F. is the 
chief tn., situated on tho Paraguay R. It 
wqs founded after the defeat of the natives 
of Chaco by Gen. Victoria in 1884-85. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Formula, eliem., a collection of symbols 
which indicates the composition and 
certain other characteristics of a sub- 
stance. Each element Is represented by 
a letter or two letters derived from the 
Eng. or Lat. name; thus O is an abbre- 
viated form of oxygen, Hg stands for 
mercury (Lat. hydrargyrum). Rut the 
symbol uot only stands for tho name of 
the element, it also represents a definite 
relativo weight. This weight Is known os 
tho atomic weight of tho element, and it 
indicates tho smallest quantity of the 
element that is known to enter into 
chemical composition, measured in terms 
of the atomic weight of hydrogen as unit. 
Wheu two or more symbols ore placed in 
juxtaposition, the resulting F. indicates 
that tho elements aro in chemical com- 
bination In the proportions shown by their 
atomic weights. Thus 11,0 represents 
water, and Indicates that 2 parts by 
weight of hydrogen are united to 16 parts 
of oxygen, 16 being approximately the 
atomic weight of oxygon. A figure placed 
to the left of a F. applies to the F. as a 
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whole. Thus, In the equation 3NO, 4- 
H f O —2IINO* + NO, wo havo indicated 
the foot that 13S parts of nitrogon per- 
oxide react with 18 parts of water to 
produce 126 parts of nitric acid and 30 
parts of nitric oxide. In tho formula 
NO*, N stands for 14 parts by weight of 
nitrogen and O for 16 parts of oxygen; 
NO, therefore represents 46 units of 
weight, while 3 NO, means three times 
that quantity. A F. which simply In- 
dicates the respective proportions of the 
elements is called an empirical F. Thus 
H,0 and 11,0, might both servo as 
empirical formulas for water, as they 
represent the same ratio of tho weights of 
hydrogen and oxygen when II is under- 
stood to indicate 1 unit and O 10 units of 
weight. In every quantity of the same 
chemical compound the constituent 
elements are in on invariable ratio. The 
smallest portion of matter that can exist 
by itself is called a molecule, and in tho 
molecule of a compound the same in- 
variable ratio of tno quantities of the 
elements is maintained. Each element 
of the compound is present in every mole- 
cule in the form of one or more atoms, and 
it is desirable that tho F. of a substance 
should represent tho actual numbers of 
the atoms of each element in the molecule. 
Such a F. is called a molecular F. t and in 
order to obtain it the molecular weight of 
the substance must be found. The esti- 
mation of molecular weight is based on 
the hypothesis of Avogadro, who sug- 
gested that equal volumes of all gases at 
the same temp, and pressure contain tho 
same number of molecules. By finding 
the density of a gas, that is, the ratio of 
its weight to tho weight of an equal volume 
of hydrogen under the same conditions of 
pressure and temp., we find also tho ratio 
of the weight of a molecule of the gas to 
that of a molecule of hydrogen. As other 
considerations have led to tho conclusion 
that a molecule of hydrogen contains two 
atoms, it follows that the molecular weight 
of a substance is twice its vapour density. 
The importance of molecular weight in 
this connection is seen from tho following 
example. Formaldehyde, acetic acid, 
and lactic acid have tho same empirical 
formula CJH,0. The molecular weight of 
formaldehyde is 30, that of acetic acid 60, 
and that of lactic acid 00. Assuming 
from other evidence that tho atomic 
weight of carbon Is 12 and that of oxygen 
16, it follows that tho number of atoms in 
tho molecule must be represented as 
CH t O for formaldehyde, 0,11,0, for 
acetic acid, and C,H,0, for lactic acid. 
Among organic compounds there arc 
many cases of different substances with 
the same molecular F., but with different 
physical and chemical characteristics. 
This is explained by assuming a difference 
of structure or arrangement of the atoms 
In tho molecule, and another form of F. 
Is necessary^ The disposition of the 
atoms in a moleculo of ethyl alcohol is 

H II 

thus Indicated ; H — i — (!) — 0 — II. This 
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is called a graphic F., and shows that one 
carbon atom la directly united with three 
hydrogen atoms, the second carbon atom 
with two hydrogon atoms, and tho oxygon 
atom with one hydrogen atom. This 
linking of atoms agreoa with the behaviour 
of organic substances, as in chemical 
action tho atoms tend to bo replaced in 
groups. Tho same information is con- 
voyed by tho more concise structural or 
constitutional formula, CiI,*CII*,OH. In 
electronic Fs. crosses, circles, ana dots are 
used as well as the literal symbols, to 
Indlcato tho various types of electrical 
bonds assumed to be holding the atoms 

together: thus the formula HxCl: In- 
dicates that in the molecule of hydrogen 
chlorido the hydrogon and chlorine are 
bound by a link consisting of one elect ron 
( x ) from the hydrogen and ono from tho 
chlorine 

Foro Appio, see Fouum Appii. 

Forres, royal burgh of Moray, Scotland. 
Close to this In. on Cluny Hill is built a 
hydropathic estab. There is also a tower 
erected in honour of Nelson, ami an anct. 
obelisk. Pop. 4400. 

Forrest, Edwin (1806 72), Arnor. trage- 
dian b. In Philadelphia, of .Scottish 
and Gcr. descent. Ho made his tlrst 
public appearance in 1S20 in Philadelphia 
In the part of Douglas In Home's tragedy 
of that name. He crossed to England in 
1836 and entered on a reason at Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, where ho achieved 
distinction in tho Shakespearian roles of 
Macbeth, Lear, Othello, and Richard Hi. 
He dually returned to the Now York stage, 
and his last appearance was in 1871. See 
J. Rees, Life of Edunn Forrest, 1838; and 
L. Barrett, Edwin Forrest, 1881. 

Forrest, John, first, Baron Forrest of 
Bunbury (1847 1910). Australian ex- 
plorer and statesman, son of Win, F. 
Educated at Perth, \V. Australia. At 
the age of twentv-two, after four years’ 
service in the State survey dept., lie was 
sont in charge of an expedition to seek for 
traces of the lost explorer Leichhardt. 
Five years later ho explored tho colony 
of W. Australia from Champion Bay to 
Port Darwin, being awarded for this and 
his other journeys the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society and other 
honours, together with a large grant of 
colonial land. On the attainment by W. 
Australia of responsible government, for 
which the colony was largely indebted to 
his exertions, he became its first Prime 
Minister, and held office for over ten years. 
In his term as Premier important gold 
discoveries wore marie in W. Australia, 
and it was to his vision and determination 
that the colony owed tho Fremanilo 
harbour works, the projection of railroads 
to the mining diats., the goldfields water 
scheme and its excclloftt land laws. Ho 
held many ministerial posts In tho federal 
Parliament, including those of treasurer 
and acting Prime Minister. He pub. 
Explorations in Australia (1876). See 
11, G. Turner, First Decade of the Austra- 
lian (Commonwealth , 1911. 

Forrest, Nathan Bedford (1821-77), 
soldier, was b. near Chapel Hill, Tennessee. 
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On joining 1 the Confederate army after the 
beginning of civil war in America, he 
became a commander of the cavalry and 
did aomo distinguished service for his 
country. Military men rank him as one 
of the greatest of natural cavalry leaders. 
In the campaign of 1862 he made a dash 
across the state of Tennessee and for two 
weeks cut Gen. Grant off from communi- 
cation with the world and seriously 
delayed the advance on Vicksburg. 

Forrestal, James Vincent (1892-1949), 
Ainer. statesman, b. in Jioaeon, Dutchess 
co.. New York. Went to local schools, 
and then worked as a newspaper reporter; 
hut later went to Dartmouth College, and 
Princeton Univ. Sold bonds for tho bank- 
ing house of Dillon, Head and Company. 
In 1918 he served in tho office of naval 
operations, in the Navy Dept., Washing- 
ton, and subsequently as a naval aviator. 
After the war ho returned to his banking 
house, becoming its president in 1937. 
Nominated by President Roosevelt to be 
under -secret ary of the navy — a newly- 
created post, entailing responsibility for 
all material provided for the navy. Acting- 
secretary of tho navy 1944; secretary a 
month later. F. was tlio driving force be- 
hind an immense production of ships, 
planes, guns, and other munitions of war, 
besides estftHTsn r dose relations with 
Britain in solving problems connected 
with tho Lend-Lease Act. In 1947 he was 
appointed first U.S. Secretary of Defence. 
Resigned (for health reasons) 1949. being 
awarded iho Distinguished Service Medal, 
t lie highcbt honour given to civilians in 
the U.S.A. 

Forsk&l, Peter (71736- 63), Swedish 
botanist. In 1761 he was chosen by tho 
king of Denmark to join tho scientific 
expedition to Arabia, and here he collected 
se\. hundred plants, previously unknown, 
and pub. a ‘Flora* at Malta. Uo d. on 
his return journey from Arabia, having 
contracted tho plague. Dis papers, etc., 
were pub. by Niebuhr under the titles: 
/Jeseript tones Animalism. Avium, Am- 
phiborium , Piscium, In sector inn quae in 
Itivere Orientali observavit /’. Forskal , 
1 7 7 « > ; Flora /Egyptiaco-Arabica, 1775, etc. 
Tho geuus Forskal ia is called after him. 

Forst, tn. of Brandenburg, Germany, K. 
of Cottbus, on the R. Ncissc. It is noted 
ehlefiv for the manuf. of wooll< u cloths. 
Pop. 45,000. 

Forster, Edward Morgan, Eng. novelist 
and essayist, b. In London, Jan. 1, 1879, 
of Anglo-Irish extraction on his father*s 
side, llo was educated at Tonbridge 
School where be waH a day-boy, and at 
King's College, Cambridge, whore he took 
his degree in classics and hist, in 1901. 
lie became a fellow of King's in 1927. At 
Cambridge he made a lifelong friendship 
with Lowes Dickinson, who with F., 
Nathaniel Wedd, his classics tutor, G. M. 
Trevelyan, and others founded the Inde- 
pendent Review. F.’s first novel Where 
Angela Fear to Tread (1905) was written 
at tho ago of twenty-six while F. was 
living in Italy. It was followed by others 
In quick succession, The Longest Journey 
(1907), A Room with a View (1908), and 
Howards End (1910). These ‘project an 


exquisite and animated crowd of beings — 
delicious elderly ladles, priggish or tor- 
mented or cheerfully barbarian young 
men, perceptive or conventional young 
women, beautifully of thoir period and 
class ; and all set In the silver-point world 
of their creator’s civilised Irony* (Rose 
Macaulay). The Celestial Omnibus , a col- 
lection of short stories, appeared in 1911. 
The last of his novels, and the best 
known, A Passage to India , was begun 
shortly afterwards, but not completed and 

S ub. until the year 1924. All F.*s novels 
ave in common a preoccupation with 
personal relationships and tho difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of harmonising 
opposing conceptions of life. Two worlds 
are Rharply opposed in one of his best 
novels, Howards End , in wbieh one of the 
characters Helen Schlegel says: ‘Personal 
relations are tho important thing for over 
and over, and not this outer world of tele- 
grams and anger.* In his novels tho 
peorle of the outer world of convention 
and formality, hidebound, not lacking in 
intelligence but falling a real sense of 
human values, aro constantly thrown up 
against situations where they are pow r cr- 
Ichs whereas the apparently ineffective 
characters are revealed to have some 
quality of personal power springing from 
their sense of a real and inner truth. In 
spite of personal failures and misjudg- 
rnents they aro better equipped to deal 
with emotional stress and crNR In this 
connection the construction of plot is im- 
portant in F.’s hanilR, and he relies at 
times on situations of extreme v iolence to 
test the qualities of his characters. A 
Passage to India (later pub. In Everyman’s 
Library with the addition of F.’s own 
notes) gained him a wide reputation for 
the insight and wisdom with which ho de- 
picted the relations between the Indians 
and tho Eng. in India. There are many 
striking passages in his books, while, as a 
satirist dealing with conventions, he is 
both penetrating and mordant. Again, 
as in the novels of Hardy, there is a 
subtle and often bitter irony in tho 
situations In which his characters find 
themselves impotentiy struggling against 
tho monstrous effects which ha\e sprung 
from the most trifling causes. Sometimes, 
indeed, tho conviction persists that tho 
characters are prisoners of their creator’s 
Ingenuity, unable to escapo into tho real 
world. The integrity with which F. ap- 
roachcd life in his novels has also cn- 
anced the value of his miscellaneous and 
erit ical writ Ings. Aspects of the Novel w as 
delivered first as tho Clark lectures at Cam- 
bridge in 1927 and pub. in the same year. 
A vol. of short stories The Eternal Moment 
appeared the following year and included 
stories such as The Story of the Siren which 
were written much earlier. Other hooks 
Include What I Believe (1939), Nordic Twi- 
light (1940) and the Rede lecture on Vir- 
ginia Woolf, pub. in 1942. Contributions 
to Kng. periodicals In the twenties were 
collected and pub. under tho title Abingtr 
Harvest (1926). See Rose Macaulay 
The Writings of E. M. Forster, 1938; U 
Trilling, E. M. Forster , 1914. Studies 
of F also appear in B. Dobrde’s The 
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Lamp and the Lute . 1929; Virginia Woolf's 
The Death of a Moth , 1929; Katherine 
Mansfield's Novels and Novelists, 1930 : 
C. Connolly's Enemies of l*romisc , 1938; 
and Lord D. Cecil's Poets and Story-Tellers , 
1949. 

Fdrster. Friedrich Christoph (1791- 
1 868), Ger. historian and poet, and brother 
of the painter Ernst Joachim F., b. at 
Mttnchengosscrstadt. He first devoted 
himself to the study of archorology and 
the hist, of art, but on the outbreak of 
the War of Liberation, in 1813, Joined the 
army, where he quickly attained to the 
rank of captain, and by his fiery war- 
songs stirred up his countrymen against 
the Fr. On his return to Berlin, he taught 
in the school of artillery and engineering 
for a snort time, and in 1829 became 
custodian of the Royal Art Museum with 
the title of court councillor. F. was 
connected with various journals and was 
the founder and secretary of the IVissen- 
schaftlichcr Kunstverein in Berlin. Ilis 
prin. works are Der Feldmarschall Blucher 
mid seine Vmgcbungen , (1821); Friedrichs 
des Grosscns Jvgendjahre, Bi Idling und 
Geist (1822); Albrecht ran Wallenstein 
(1834); and Wallensteins Prozess (1844). 
He also wrote poems and a drama, Gustav 
Adolf (1833), and adapted sev. of Shake- 
spearo’s plays for the theatre. 

Forster, Hugh Oakeley Arnold, see 
Arnold-Forstkr, Hugh Oakklkv. 

Forster, Johann Georg Adam (1751-94), 
eldest son of Johann Reinhold F., b. at 
Nassenhuben near Danzig. At the carlv 
age of seventeen ho accompanied ins 
father on Cook’s second voyage, and pub. 
an account of the expedition, lie was for 
sev. vears prof, of natural hist, at Cassel 
and wllno (Vilna) respectively, and then 
became librarian to the elector of Mainz in 
1788. Hi* writings, of which the most 
important are Ansichten corn Niederrhein 
(1791 -94) and Beschreibung einer Reuse um 
die Welt (1781), rank high amongst Ger. 
works descriptive of nature. Ilis Letters 
were pub. by bis widow in 1829 (2 vols.). 
See J. Molest hott, G. Forster , der Natur- 
forscher dts Volks , 1874; A. Leit/mann, 
Georg Forster , 1893; und P. Zincke, Georg 
Forsters Bildn is ? tn Wnndelder Zeiten, 1925. 

Forster, John (J 812 -76), biographer, b. 
at Newcastle; educated at the grammar 
school there, and at Univ. College, London. 
Became a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
but soon gave up law for literature, having, 
indeed, at an early age become a contribu- 
tor to the newspapers and review's. At the 
ago of twenty he was appointed dramatic 
critic to tlio True Sun, and two years 
later ed. the short-lived Refit dor, to which 
his friends Lamb and Leigh Hnnt con- 
tributed. During this period he did much 
journalistic work, but his ambition was 
to write books, and betw-cen 1836 and 
1839 he wrote the Lives of the Statesmen 
of the Commonwealth, In 1846 ho was for 
a few months ed. of the Daily News In 
succession to Dickens, and in the next 
year be became ed. of the Examiner. Ilis 
admirable Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Goldsmith appeared in 1848. Being ap- 
pointed in 1855 secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy, he at once gave up 


journalism, and devoted himself to more 
serious labours. Among his close friends 
wore Carlyle, Dickens, and Landor. His 
best known work is his biography of 
Dickens (1872-74), which, in spite of many 
defects, still ranks as the standard 
authority. Ho also wrote lives of Landor 
(1868), Sir John Eliot, and tho first vol. of 
a life of Swift. See P. H. Fitzgerald, John 
Forster , by one of his Friends , 1 903 ; and R. 
Renton, John Forster and his Friendships , 
1912. 

Forster, William EdwRrd (1818-86), b. 
at Brad pole, Dorset, was of Quaker 
ancestry, anti remained a member of tho 
Society of Friends until his marriage in 
1850 with a daughter of Dr. Arnold. Ho 
was brought up to go into business, and 
in 1842 became a partner in a firm of 
woollen manufacturers that, after over- 
coming initial difficulties, became a very 
prosperous concern. Ho became Liberal 
member for Bradford in 1861, and held 
the seat until his death. lie made his 
mark in Parliament early, and in 1865 was 
appointed undor-seeretary for the colonics. 
He became vice-president of tho Council 
threo years later, and was given charge of 
various Bills, which he piloted successfully 
through the House. Upon Gladstone's 
return to power. In 1880, he becamo 
chief secretary for Ireland. He made an 
earnest effort to cope with tho Irish prob- 
lem, but, losing tho support of his col- 
leagues over the imprisonment of Parnell 
and other Land League leaders, he re- 
signed. There is a biography by Sir T. 
Woinyss Reid (1888). 

Forsyth, Alexander John (1768- 1843), 
inventor, b. in Aberdeenshire. After the 
death of his father ho became tho minister 
of Belhclvio, Aberdeenshire, anti about 
the year 1806 invented the percussion 
lock, which sce^-t Napoleon offered to 
buy for £20,000, but was refused. See 
.Sir A. J. Forsyth Reid, The Ren. Alerander 
J. Forsyth and his Invent ion of the 
Percussion Lock, 1909. 

Forsyth, Andrew Russell (1858-1942), 
Brit, mathematician; b. at Glasgow; son 
of John F. Educated at Liverpool 
College and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He became prof, of mathematics at Univ. 
College, Liverpool, 1882-83, and yadlcrian 
prof, of pure mathematics at Cambridge 1 , 
1895-1910. Chief prof, inatheinutics, 1m- 

S crial College of Science and Technology, 

. Kensington, 1913-23. F.'s chief work 
was Theory of Differential Equations (1890 
-1906). Ho also pub. Intrinsic Geometry 
of Ideal Space (1935). 

Forsythia, or Golden Bell. Deciduous 
shrub of the family Olcoceoe blooming verv 
early in advance of the leaves, and with 
yellow flowers. Two Well-known species 
from China are suspenm and viridissima , 
and popular varieties are atrocaulis, 
Forfunei, Sieboldii , intermedia , and specta- 
bilis. Plants are all 6 to 8 ft. in height. 
Fort, see Fortification. 

Fortaleza, also called Cearik, the cap. 
of the state of C. in Brazil. It is a 
seaport, being situated on a bay, though 
vessels cannot anchor very far into the 
harbour. The tn. itself is well arranged, 
and is connected by rail with tho interior 
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regions of the country, which are much 
more fertile than its environs. It trades 
principally in coffee, sugar, rubber, and 
drugs. Pop. 143,200. 

Fort Atkinson, city of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.. lies on the Rock R., 55 m. S.W. 
of Milwaukee. Situated in an agrio. 
locality, its Industries consist of the manuf. 
of harrows and dairy machinery, chairs, 
sleighs, and carriages. It has also knitting 
mills and meat-packing estabs. It re- 
ceived its name from a fortification erected 
there, in 1836. by Gen. Atkinson during 
the Black Hawk war. Pop. 6,100 

Fort Augustus, vil. ou the Caledonian 
canal at the head of Loch Ness, 33 m. 
S.W. of Inverness. It was built in 1716, 
under the name of Kilchumin, and 
captured by the Jacobites in 1745. After 
the battle of Culloden it was rcoccupicd 
and received its present name in honour 
of Win. Augustus, duke of Cumberland, 
the victorious general. It was then used 
as a sanatorium till 1857, and in 1876 was 
presented to tho Eng. order of Bcnc- 
dictiucs, and converted into a stately 
abbey, college, and hospice. Pop. 6,100. 

Fort Beaufort, dist. in the S.E. of the 
prov. of the ('ape of Good Hope. Its cap. 
is F. B., which lies 45 in. W. by N. of King 
William’s Tn. Pop. of dist. 20,000. 

Fort Bilo> », etc JdoniLK. 

Fort Collins, cap. of Lorimer co., 
Colorado, U.S.A., 74 m. N. of Denver, 
on the Colorado and S. railroad. Tho 
state ugric. college was opened here in 
1879. Tlic city is tho centre of a fertile 
region and lias an extensive sybtern of 
Irrigation. Pop. 12,200. 

Fort Dodge, cap. city of Webster oo., 
Iowa, U.S.A., and is situated on the Des 
Moines 11., and on t >ev. railroads. Has 
coalfields, quarries of building htone, and 
manufs. of pottery, plaster, stucco, and 
foundry products. Pop. 22,500. 

Fort Edward, vil. in the co. of Washing- 
ton, New York, U.S.A. It fitands on 
tho Hudson R., and on the Delaware and 
Hudson railroad to the N. of Troy. It 
has iron and brass works, also paper 
mills and potteries. Pop. 4,000. 

Fortescue, Adrian (1871-1923), Eng. 
Catholic priest, scholar, orator, and artist. 
Son of former provost of St. Ninian’s, 
Perth, who was received into tho Catholic 
Church. Educated at Jesuit preparatory 
school, Boulogne; St. Charles College, 
Buyswatcr; Scots College, Home; Inns- 
bruck Univ. An exceptional linguist, 
studied Hungarian, Arabic, Syriac, Rus- 
sian, os well as the more regular Hebrew', 
Greek, Italian, German, and French. At 
InnsbrUck, prescribed for himself in due 
course Sanskrit, Icelandic, and Old Eng- 
lish — ‘If God spares me.* A vivid, and 
powerful personality, os interested in 
action as in literature, he wrote and drew 
standing at Ills desk. Fought at least 
twice for his life, with fanatics or brigands 
In E. Europe. Held pastoral posts at Qer. 
Church, Whitechapel, 18U9; Chipping On- 
gar. Colchester. Enfield, Wltham, and 
Maldon. In 1907 appointed to the charge 
of the Catholic community at the new 
garden city. Letch worth, which he held 
for his lost sixteen years. F. lec- 


tured. talked, and debated with startling 
ease, force, and charm on a wide variety of 
linguistic and scholarly subjects. Among 
the polychromatic series of his lectures 
were such as Philosophy of St. Thomas; 
Science and Faith; Tho Alphabet; Organi- 
sation of the Church in First Three Cen- 
turies; Mormons In Utah; Religion and 
Politics in Balkans ; Christianity and War : 
The Italo-Grccks; The Slavs; Socrates; 
The Uniate Churches; Boethius; Essence 
of the Catholic Religion; Life of Dante; 
Learning Languages ; Charles III. (Young 
Pretender); Christianity in Rom. Empire 
before Constantino; Religion and Philo- 
sophy in the Rom. Empire; Dante: Christ 
and Plato; Austria-Hungary; Turkey; 
Death of the Gods. Ease and verve in 
him were never superficial, and in every 
study he went deep. Preached his last 
sermon on ‘Christ our Friend and Com- 
forter,' Letehworth, Dec. 31, 1922, before 
going for surgical operations in London; 
d. Feb. 11, 1923. Among his many pub. 
works are books on the Gk. Fathers and 
the Orthodox E. Church; Liturgy of St. 
John ( \ hrysostom (1908) ; Preface t o Thomas 
5 Kcmpis* De Imitatione Christi (1919) and 
Roman Missal (1920) The Mass (1920); 
The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite , with 
designs by the author (1920); Ihstoire des 
Patriarches d*Alcxandrie ( par Jean Mas - 
pero), reru par A. Fortescue and G. Wiet 
(1923). Pamphlets: How to Pronounce 
iMtin (1908); Pope Gregory VII. (1909); 
The liramh Theory (1910); The Vestments 
of the Roman Rite (1912); Formula of 
Hormisdas (1914); Russia and the Catholic 
Church (1915); Pacifism (1916); Date of 
Anglican Schism (1917); Catholic because 
Roman Cutholic (1917). Sec Adrian 
Fortescue. memoir by J. G. Vanco and 
J. W. Fortescue. illustrated with his 
illuminated penwork. 1924, and R. L. nine, 
Confessions of an Cn-common Attorney , 
1946. 

Fortescue, Sir John (c. 1394-r. 1476), b . 
in Somersetshire and educated at Oxford. 
Ho was three times appointed governor of 
Lincoln’s Inn during Henry VI.’s reign, 
and in 1442 was chief justice «>f the king’s 
bench, being highly recommended for his 
wisdom, gravity, and uprightness. Ho 
was a great favourite with Henry VI. and 
held office during the remainder of his 
reign, faithfully Bcrvtng and steadily 
adhering to him. At the accession of 
Edward IV., F. was charged with high 
treason, and accompanied Queen Mar- 
garet ami her court in their exile to 
Holland. Ho afterwards returned to 
England and received a pardon from 
Edward IV. on tho defeat of the Lan- 
castrian party. F.’s fame rests on his 
W’ork. De laudibus legum Anglia , written 
c. 1470 (printed 1537), written during 
wanderings abroad for the Instruction of 
the young Princo Edward, and on On the 
Gocernaunce of the Kingdom of England , 
not printed until 1714. See Lord Cler- 
mont, History of the Family of Fortescue , 
1869. 

Forte sou*. Sir John William (1859- 
1933). Brit, military historian, a son of 
tho third Earl Fortescuo. Librarian at 
Windsor Castle, 1905-26. Author of 
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History of the British Army (1890-1920), 
a monumental work Jo many vols. Other 
pubs: History of the nth Lancers (1895); 
Wellington (1925). 

Forteventura, see Fuurte Ventura. 

Forteviot, vil. of Scotland, situated in 
the co. of Perthshire. It stands on the 
R. Earn to tho S.W. of Perth. The old 
tn. of that name, which was close by, was 
the cap. of the Piets and Scots. Pop. 000. 

Fort Garry, see Winnipeg. 

Fort George, fortress in the co. of 
Inverness, Scotland. It is situated at the 
mouth of the Moray Firth. 

Forth, Scottish riv., formed by the 


I of 100 tons up to Stirling, and for vessels 
of 300 tons to Alloa. Grangemouth on 
the F. is connected with Bowling on the 
Clyde by the F. and Clyde Canal, about 
38 in. long, on which Symington tried his 
first steamer in 1801-2. It is proposed to 
construct a new canal for large ocean- 
going vessels. The flrth is a bay-like 
extension of the riv., about 50 in. long, 
with an average breadth of 2 k in. (as 
much as 17 in. wide at Prostonpans). At 
Queensferry it is only 1 m. across, and is 
spanned by a cantilever railway bridge, 
8295 ft. long, with two main spans of 1710 
ft. each, built between 1882 and 1890. 
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union of two headstreams, the Duchray 
Water and the Avondhu, which drains 
Lochs Chon and Ard. Rising on tho N.E. 
side of Ben Lomond, the F. flows K., 
joining the Laggan or Avondhu (Perth- 
shire) just above Abcrfoyle. The 12 i in. 
between Stirling and Alloa are known as 
the * Links of F.,’ from the many pictur- 
esque windings. The riv. then expands 
into the arm of the North Sea called the 
flrth of F. (Bodotrla, Bodcria, ^3Kstua- 
rluin, Scots Water). Tho riv. is about 
107 m. long, reaching Stirling after a 
picturesque course of 39 m., instead of a 
direct one of 18 m. Its chic! tribe, are 
the Teith, draining Lochs Katrine, 
Achray, Vcnnacbar, and Lnbnaig (by 
means of the Leny), the Allan Water, 
and the Devon. The riv, and, lower, the 
flrth, divide the shires of Perth, Clack- 
mannan, and Fife on tho N. from Stirling, 
W. Lothian, Midlothian, and E. Lothian 
on the S. The riv. is navigable for vessels 


The flrth is from 3 to 37 fathoms drop, 
and has good harbours, St. Margaret’s 
Hope being one of the safest Scottish road- 
steads. ltosytb, near by, became a naval 
base in 1903. The Boss Bock and the Isle 
of May are at the entrance to tho flrth, 
which encloses the is. of Inchcolm (with a 
ruined monastery), Cramond. and Inch- 
keitii (with a lighthouse, as has also the 
Isle of May). The chief rivs. flowing into 
the flrth are the Carron Avon, Almond, 
Water of Leith, Esk, and Levcn. Its chief 
port Is Leith, the port of Edinburgh. 
Others are Granton, lfo'ncss, Grange- 
mouth, and Kirkcaldy. Balmon and her- 
ring tlsherics are carried on in the F.'s 
basin, and white flsh abound. There ore 
vast deposits of coal beneath the bed of 
the flrth, already worked by tho Fife col- 
lieries. There are various places of his- 
torical interest on the riv.’s banks, 
amongst them Stirling (once a royal resi- 
dence), Cambuskennoth, Alloa, Kincar- 
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dine, and A berfoy le, Falkirk, near by, has 
the remains of the wall of Antoninus, and 
Oar berry Hill and Loch Leven, noted in 
the hist, of Mary Queen of Scots, are not 
far distant. Bede (d. 735) called the firth 
Sinus orientals : to Nennius (ft. 706) it 
was the Mare Friesicum. Consult Dick 
The Pageant of the Forth , 1910. 

Fort Hamilton, vil. of Kings co.. New 
York, situated on Long Is. The fort 
servos as a defence of New York. 

Forth and Clyde Canal, canal 40 in. in 
length by moans of which the R. Forth 
communicates with the Clyde. It extends 
from Hrangemouth ou the K. f to Bowling, 
Dumbartonshire, on the \V\, and divides 
the country at its narrowest part. It was 
completed in . 1791. it is not used 
regularly by any great volume of traffic. 

Fortifioation, ‘the art or science of 
fortifying places in order to defend them 
against an enemy/ F. may definitely be 
divided into three parts : First, permanent 
Fs. which are being continually built in 
time of peace to defend some vulnerable 
point in the defences of a country. Much 
time and labour arc given to this, as, 
especially on tho Continent, the permanent 
Fs. form a very essential part of the 
country’s defences. Secondly, seini-pcr- 
lnnnent Fs., such, for example, as are 
erected when wm mur to be imminent 
and care is being taken to see that all 
points of tiie defenco are made secure. 
Thirdly, field Fs., c.g. such military 
works as are constructed by military 
engineers during a campaign which have 
no real permanence and which are only of 
value dm lug tho campaign itself. Such 
works are built to strengthen tho position 
taken up by an army and to provide as 
many obstacles as possible to the attacks 
of the enemy. Field Fs. readied on 
extraordinary pitch of development in the 
First World War (see e.g. Uindcnburg 
Link; Hohknzollern Ukdotot). 

During the early stages of the world’s 
hist, defence was stronger than attack. 
The main weapons of attack were the 
battering-ram and the eat ai>u It. This 
latter weapon usually hurled huge stones 
at the walls of the place attacked. 
Olniously then the best means of defence 
against attacks of this kind was tho build- 
ing of huge walls. These, which often 
attained a thickness of 30 to 40 It., were 
practically impregnablo, and to this fact 
the baron owed a great deal of his 
baronial power. It was obviously im- 
possible for the king to take the castles 
save by a long biego, and tho time 
expended on such a proceeding was not 
sufficiently compensated for by tho result. 
The great curtain wall of tho cattles w'as 
commanded by huge towers at each 
corner, which presented tho onomy from 
easily at tacking tho walls, since they 
could be met by a front and flank defence. 
Dp to the time of the Renaissance the 
castle may bo regarded, as tho chief method 
of F. Tho invention of gimnovvder did 
not immediately bring with it tho abolition 
of tho castle. At first tho difficulties of 
firing and tho bad ammunition used 
(usually stone balls) caused little or no 
domago to the fortified places, but with 


the invention and customary use of cast- 
iron cannon balls, the superiority of the 
fortified places over the army of attack 
came to an end. The classic example is 
the rapid success of Charles VIII. of 
Franco during his attack upon the fortified 
places of Italy. Before his artillery these 
places fell rapidly, and new means hud to 
bo adopted to prevent tho enormous 
damage done by the artillery fire. Mounds 
of earth began to replace the towering 
walls of the forts, and these mounds were 
protected by means of wide deep ditches. 
The depth w'as usually 20 to 30 ft., and 
the ditches were strengthened with 
masonry (revetments). The face of the 
castle also began to alter, and tho six- 
teenth century saw tho erection of great 
bastioned fortresses. Tho enemy naturally 
massed their artillery together when be- 
sieging a fortress in order the more easily 
to breach the curtain wall. 

The bastion (see Bastion) consisted of 
two faces and two flanks, and a cross fire 
was able to be poured on to the massed 
artillery of the enemy from the face of the 
bastion, whilst at the same time from the 
flank of the bastion the curtain wall could 
bo easily defended. The enemy could 
also be attacked by a direct fire from the 
curtain wall. The attacking army gradu- 
ally altered its tactics. Instead of 
attempting to breach the curtain wall, it 
began to attack the bastion itself. The 
usual point of attack was the salient angle 
of t he bastion —that is, the angle formed 
by the meeting of the two faces of the 
bastion itself. Ravelins or outworks 
which commanded the position of the 
attacking artillery were consequently 
added in oruer to counter this form of 
attack, and under the great engineers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
tho outworks of tho bastions were ex- 
tended until they became what can best 
bo described as a step-by-step defence, 
i e. the garrison resisted to the best of 
their ability until forced to retire from 
the outer line, when they fell back on tho 
next lino, resisting all the time. Tho 
names of famous engineers during this 
period are legion, but probably the 
greatest of all names is that of the Fr. 
engineer, K6bastien le Brest ro de Vauban. 
This groat engineer took part in numerous 
sieges between the years 1667-98, and was 
eminently successful in Ills work. He was 
essentially practical, and although bo 
himself did not believe in systems of F„ 
still it is chiefly by liis flrr>t, second, and 
third sj •denis that he is known to posterity. 
The art of war underwent some con- 
siderable modification during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but in no 
essential feature did it actually change. 
The sieges of the Napoleonic wars w r ere 
conducted on almost similur linos to those 
of Marlborough’s campaigns, but with the 
end of those wars a change was brought 
about. The range of the artillery was 
rapidly increasing, the distance from 
which they were effective had increased 
to half a mile. It became obvious, there- 
fore, after tho Napoleonic wars that tho 
guns of the besiegers must be kept at a 
greater distance. The enceinte, i.e. the 
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line of Fs. forming the chief works of a 
fortified place, must be more amply 
def ended. To do this fortresses were built 
Borne distance from the enceinte and yet 
sufficiently close to one another to be able 
to give support when attacked. Each of 
these smaller fortresses was self-sufficient, 
i.e. it was adequately garrisoned anu 
adequately provisioned so that if neces- 
sary it could stand a siege by itself. 
These fortresses were built on much the 
same plan as was used for the larger 
fortresses themselves. The introduction 
of rifled artillery Are caused stonework 
Fs. which were exposed to artillery to be 
condemned. The Franco-Prussian war 
and the siege of Paris proved the useless- 
ness of the fortress defended by bastions. 
Fortresses were thrown out to prevent tlio 
direct attack of the enemy on the enceinte 
to greater and greater distances. This in 
itself made it necessary that the besieging 
army should increase in proportion to the 
distance to which the protecting fortresses 
wore thrown out, since the zone to be in- 
vested by the besieging army had becoino 
much greater. The main lines which 
modern Fs. follow (subject to the lessons 
taught by the First World War, as to 
which see infra), however, are: That in 
the first place the girdle of fortresses 
should be thrown out to such a distance 
that direct bombardment of the place 
cannot take place. Secondly, that the 
uns in the fortresses should be protected 
y armour, but that the bulk of the de- 
fending artillery should be outside the 
defended fortress. Thirdly, that the 
defence should depend to a very large 
extent upon the infantry, and that for 
this purpose the forts should be connected 
one to another by means of infantry 
entrenchments. Fourthly, that the lines 
of communication should l>e kept open 
ami well guarded between the main fort- 
ress and the girdle of defensive fortresses. 
The guns outside the fortresses are either 
to be concealed or protected by means of 
cupolas, and the entrenchments of the 
infantry should be made bomb-proof. 
The great art in defence as well as attack 
in modern times is conccalmont , and this 
has been made much more possible by 
means of the invention of smokeless 
powder. Modern F. is rapidly approxi- 
mating to field F., since, as stated above, 
the main line of defence is the infantry 
strongly entrenched in redoubts prepared 
and made bomb-proof. The strength of a 
fortified position depends upon its com- 
munications, the rapidity with which the 
defending infantry can co-operate, and 
the concealment of its guns. Tho famous 
Maginot line, extending from tho Swiss 
frontier to Verdun, was pre-eminently a 
combination of passive obstacle and active 
defence. Its construction marked tho 
abandonment of the 1014 conception of 
tho offensive a oulrance ^ which led to such 
tragic result^ in tho First World War. 
Galleries were hollowed out, wlilch, in a 
straight line, would cover the distance 
from Paris to Lldgo, and tho whole work 
cost 7,000,000,000 francs. The towers of 
the subterranean workings, which weighed 
120 tons, were monolithic, and no shell 


could penetrate their concrete walls. 
Defence against gas was assured by a 
special process. In order to do away with 
loop-holes, tho guns in the turrets pivoted 
on a ball mounted in the armour plate. 
Artillery officers saw the outside world 
through panoramic telescopes built into 
the armour plate. Telephone lines were 
buried five metres deep in concrete slabs. 
Tho 4 zone of firo’ was protcotod by look-out 
posts, alarm signals, sound -locating posts, 
and barrages of infra-rod rays. The big 
forts were nothing less than buried 
barracks with kilometres of passagos lit 
by electricity and provided with metalled 
tracks. They were habitable for months 
on end. Tho Maginot lino conformed to 
the formula of Marshal Detain ( q.v .): 
‘The minimum of danger, the maximum 
of comfort.* Behind tholr ciispatcd em- 
brasures the men of tho Maginot line 
could have literally covered tlio frontier 
zone with a sheet of fire through which no 
Infantry could possibly have advanced. 
That, at all events, was what was claimed 
for these Fs. Its cardinal defect was that 
the line was not prolonged to the coast. 
Its strength for defence was never tested 
in the operations of 1910, for tho (3crs. 
broke through the allied lines at Maas- 
tricht , and outflanked the line. In the 
operations of 1944, when tho Anglo-Anicr. 
armies advanced on Germany, the enemy 
was favoured by the advantages accruing 
from his strong defensive lines, first the 
Siegfried Fa. (q.r.), and behind them the 
great barrier of the Rhino. Tho Maginot 
line, as such, was no integral part of his 
defence. See further under Wf'CTKHN 
Front in Second World War. 

Field Fortification . — The differences 
between permanent, semi-permanent, and 
tield Fs. were a century ago \ery much 
moro strongly marked than they arc at 
the present time. Nowadays no masonry 
defences are necessary to make a place 
dofonsibJo, and in a short time, with sur- 
prisingly little material, very strong Fs. 
can be made. The elementary field Fs., 
such as the use of obstacles for defence, 
have been known practically since tho 
dawn of hist. Trenches, abatis, and 
stakes have always formed a part of the 
protective measures of even savage tribes. 
But the art of field F. lias undergone 
tremendous changes during tho last 
century. Practically up to tho present 
tlmo the great object aimed at by field 
engineers was to obtain command and to 
defend by obstacle, nowadays military 
engineers aim at obtaining concealment 
and protection. Tho main points to bo 
moticed in modern field Fh. are that tho 
works erected are adapted to the ground 
which Is being defended. The line of the 
trenches usually follows tho natural line 
of tlio hill and valley on which they are 
erected. Secondly, tbs erection of ela- 
borate bomb-nroof shelters and parapets 
has been made practically useless, since 
no military work can bo thrown up dn a 
short time which is able to resist the 
highly explosive shell which is fired nowa- 
days. Thirdly, tho most Important point 
of all is to obtain a concealed position. 
This is an additional reason why parapets 
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are made nowadays comparatively low, 
seldom, it ever, exceeding 18 In. in height. 
Fourthly, although obstacles are still used 
and created, i.e. wire entanglements, pits, 
and abatis, these are gradually falling 
more and more out of use, but they are 
still of considerable value when stopping 
the rush of the enemy, and give the de- 
fender an opportunity of attacking the 
onomy while ho is labouring under diifl- 
cultles. Another object of held F. is to 
give the enemy as Ifttlo shelter as possible. 
With this object the ground in front of 


Antwerp was carried out on different lines 
from that of Lidge and Namur. Although 
the Gers. soon demolished the forts they 
had also to contend with a defensive 
trench line held jointly by some Belgian 
forces and the Brit, naval div. along the 
Rs. Net ho and Ilupol. Sev. attacks were 
made on the Nothe line, but were all re- 
pulsed, until the Gera, secured a crossing 
on Oct. G. Although the steel and con- 
crete forts and works fell in four days, the 
trench line held out for six. Maubeuge 
was similar to Antwerp. Here the coin- 
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the position to be defended is cleared as 
far as possible to the limits of the range of 
lire. The outstanding military lesson 
from tho First World War Is that it is 
practically useless to depend on per- 
manent works of defence constructed 
some years before a campaign, because 
the continued progress of scientific and 
industrial development m relation to 
offensive weapons more than iounter- 
balances the military value of such 
works. Ltege, with its twelve forts in a 
perimeter of over 30 m., fell within nine 
days under the pounding of Ger. howit- 
zers of 21 cm., 28 cm., and 42 cm. As 
tho ground between the forts had not been 

S rovlded with field defences or obstacles, 
he Ger. Infantry wore in tho city before 
the forts had fallen. Namur fell in a 
similar manner, the forte being literally 
blown to pieces. The Gor, bombardment 
opened Aug. 20, 1914. and all forts were 
destroyed by the 25th. The defence of 

E.E. 6 


mander const meted field works well in 
advance of tho permanent works, and 
although the forts were swiftly destroyed, 
the field w orks held the Gers. in check for 
over a week, a delay which had an im- 
portant hearing on succeeding events, 
because it held up 60.000 Ger. troops and 
deprived \ on KJuck of facilities for supply- 
ing his command m its advance to tho 
Marne. Verdun was mainly a repetition 
of Maubeugo as regards methods of 
defence. Confidence was not placed In 
the great forts, but during the winter of 
1914 -l r > a now defence line was con- 
structed some miles beyond the outer One. 
This line was eventually forced back to 
within 4 m. of Verdun, but it covered 
the most important points. See also 
Verdun. 

Some of the new features that have 
affected Fs. are Aircraft, which can locate 
works hidden by rising ground and can 
bomb at practically any distance In the 

B 
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theatre of operations; Artillery — long- 
range heavy guns can be made mobile by 
mounting on railways ; Camouflage (g.v.) 
can be used by both sides, i.e. to hide 
works and also to screen guns. 

Concrete* pill -boxes' were an undoubted 
success in the First World War. They 
could resist a direct hit by a 6-in. shell and 
were usually too small and well concealed 
to be hit by large shells. The use of gas 
by an attacker cau render areas in Fs. 
virtually ineffective for sev. days, 
according to the type and quantity of gas 
used. 

Field Fortifications and Tactics in the 
Second World War.— With the develop- 
ment of tanks and aircraft after 1918 and 
of deep infiltration as a basic tactical 
principle, attack, which had been much 
more costly than defence, became cheaper 
in lives and material than defence, and, 
in consequence, fortified posts held by 
machine-gun fire wore overrun by blitz- 
krieg methods. Protection In the Second 
World War was no longer mainly given 
by earthworks; it was mainly given by 
armour and invisibility. In 1918 tanks 
won a great war; by 1938, with their 
increased speed and offensive power, they 
revolutionised warfare and outmoded 
many former conceptions of Fs. The 
development of planes was no less decisive. 
As a flying artillery, planes could do what 
guns used to do in Napoleon's day — open 
a breach in the enemy's field Fs. for 
decisive manoeuvre. The modern tank, 
combined with swiftly-moved Jorry-bome 
infantry, produced a new typo of force, 
capable of a strategic infiltration, that 
was the essence of the war by the end of 
1941. Motorization gives tlio blitz attack 
the power to penetrate almost any linear 
defences, because it gives the power to 
concentrate spearhead forces of half a 
dozen divisions on a mile or two of front. 
But another form of defence, a non- 
linear form, was also demonstrated in 
the Second World- War, especially on 
the Russian front. This is the form 
known as ‘web defence,* of which the 
basis was the holding, not of consecutive 
lines, but of Is. or strong points of resis- 
tance or ‘hedgehogs' capable of all-round 
defence, capable of continued fighting 
for long periods after they have been 
surrounded. This form of defence was 
learned in the Russian Civil war, in which 
the rapidly-moving fronts and partisan 
or guerrilla fighting crystallised around 
positions defended in isolation, and 
particularly around tns.. vlls., and other 
road centres. These defensive tactics 
were borrowed from the Gcr. methods in 
the First World War, or system of defenco 
by strong point; but in the Gor. Invasion 
or 1941, the Russians developed the system 
to a much greater depth of defence and 
much more reliance on the fortified strong 
point, with the result that each blitz 
offensive by the Gers. was less of an 
actual victory* and more of a stalemate. 
One of the essential features in any modern 
system of defence, especially in web 
defence, is the use in Fs. of on immense 
number of land-mines. In the Russian 
and Libyan campaigns both sides used 


land mines in quantities never before 
employed. Indeed the Brit, defences in 
Libya, like tlioso of Rommel earlier in 
the campaign, consisted largely of vast 
mine-fields and Ger. offensive tactics 
consisted In opening broaches through the 
mine-fields and forming, with armoured 
forces, a kesscl or cauldron, to attack the 
defending troops in the rear and so 
widen tho gop. Tho tactics of tlio 
phalanx or spearhead of tanks in the 
blitz attack wero shock tactics, siuco the 
tanks tried to got to closo quarters with 
the enemy as quickly as possible, using 
projectile weapons at short ranges: and 
this w r as effective against troops deployed 
in linear positions. But when troops were 
deployed defensively in fortified tns. and 
vils., into which the tanks could only 
penetrate at great risk, and in Is. of 
resistance or r hodgehogs* bristling with 
weapons in all directions and cither 
naturally tank-proof or me do proof 
against direct tank assault by the use of 
deep mine-fields, tanks could no longer 
employ 6hock tactics in tho samo way and 
the pendulum bogan to swing back from 
shock towards fire, tho tank being armed 
with an artillery piece equivalent in size 
to a field gun. During 1942 the blitzkriea 
won full successes only against obsolete 
field Fs. ; against the modern methods of 
defence shown In Russia it could only 
prevail at greatly increased cost. Another 
method of nullifying Fs. is by tho use of 
airborne troops dropped behind tho 
enemy’s defences, the logistic problem 
being solved in tho same way, namely by 
airborne supplies. In a period dominated 
by armour and mobility it Is impossible 
for Infantry to protect themselves on tho 
battlefield mainly by entrenchment. 
Their chief protection becomes invisi- 
bility, and this is * he first reason why tho 
methods and tactics of modern infantry 
In the Second World War were largely 
approximated to those of guerrillas; for 
a guerrilla force is essentially invisible, 
strikes from the void and retires or scatters 
to disappear after it lias Htruck its blow. 
See also Entrknchmknt. See Sir G. 
riarke, Fortification , 1907; II. PIcshJs and 
E. Legrand, Manuel completde fortification, 
1900; O. Micksche. Blitzkrieg (trans.), 
1911; and T. Wintr Ingham, Weapons and 
Tartics, 1943. 

Fortiguerra, Nicoold (pseudonym Car- 
teromaco) (1674-1735). It. poet and bishop, 
b. at Pistoia. Uis best remembered work 
is Jl Ricciardetto (1738), a comic epic, 
parodying Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto. 
See F. Camiei, Notirie della vita et della 
opere di Niccnlo Fortiguerra , 1895. 

Fortitude Valley, suburb of Brisbane in 
Queensland, Australia. Pop. about 16,000. 

Fort Johnston, station of Brit. Central 
Africa. It is situated in Nyosalaud at 
the spot where tho K. Shire flows from 
Lake Nyasa. 

Fort Lee, bor. of New Jersey, U.S.A., 
lies on the W. bank of the R. Hudson, 
opposite the N. part of New York, of 
which city it is a residential suburb. It 
received its name in honour of Gen. 
Charles Leo, being originally a fortification 
erected by the Amers. early in tho War of 
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Independence. Held In 1776 by Qon. 
Greene, It was abandoned by him on the 
advance of Lord Cornwallis, and an 
attempt to recover it in 1780 failed. Pop. 
9.400. 

Fort Madison, cap. city of Lee co., Iowa. 
U.S.A. It is situated on the Mississippi 
It. and on scv. railroads, including the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railway. 
The state penitentiary is hi this tn. It 
has also iron foundries, pnper mills, and 
machine shops and manufs. farm imple- 
ments. Pop. 14.000. 

* Fortnightly Review, The/ Eng. periodi- 
cal for the expression of political and 
social views of the philosophical Radicals, 
estab. in 1866 by Georgo Henry Lewes. 
Two years later John (Lord) Morlcy 
succeeded to the editorship, nurl till 1882 
he continued to direct the periodical, lie, 
in turn, was succeeded by T. II. H. 
Escott, Frank Harris (g.r.), and Wm, L. 
Courtney (o.e.), who took over the 
Fortnightly Review in 1893 and retained 
the editorship till his death. Became a 
monthly very early In itH career. Since 
103 1 title changed to Fortnightly. 

Fort Panmure, or Rosalie, see NATcnr.z. 

Fortrose, bor. of Scotland, situated on 
Moray Firth, co. Hops, 10 m. N.E. 
of Inverness It «*i»i"*ists of two tns., 
liohornarkie and Chanonry. There is a 
good harbour, and it is a summer resort 
for golf and bathing; there are interesting 
ruins of a red sandstone cathedral (1460). 
Pop. 860. 

Fort St. George, see M\mus. 

Fort Soott, city of Kansas, U.S.A., and 
cap. of llourbon co. It lias two foundries 
and Hour mills, and manufs. machinery. 
Pop. 10,500. 

Fort Smith, city of Arkansas, U.S.A., 
and cap. of Sebastian co. ; it Is situated on 
the Arkansas it., 140 m. N.W. by \V. of 
Little Hock, and is served by lour Huch of 
railway. It has a good position as a 
trade centre; the manufs. arc chiefly oil, 
furniture, etc. Pop. 36,500. 

Fort Sumter, fort in Charleston harbour, 

S. Carolina, U.S.A.. about 4 iu. from 
Charleston. Hero the flrst Ci\ il war 
engagement took place in 1861. The 
Federals under Major Anderson surren- 
dered to the Confederates. In 1865, at the 
fall of Charleston, tho fort vva* captured 
and destroyed by tho Federal fleet. 

Fortuna or Fortune, goddess of chanco 
in classical mythology; an It. goddess of 
great antiquity, extensively worshipped 
from an early period under a \ ariety of 
different names. The Oks. called her 
Tycho, and she was represented on coins 
as cither the giver of prosperity, tho 
controller of destinios, or as indii ating tho 
uncertainty of the future. She worked 
with no reforenco to law, entirely at her 
own good pleasure, dispensing joy or 
sorrow indifferently, unlike the goddess 
of destiny or fate. F. bad temples at 
Smyrna, Corinth, Elis, Antium, and 
l’recnesto, and in the lost one, two 
statues of her wero consulted as oracles. 
She Is generally represented by Gk. 
sculptors with a rudder, cornucopia, ball, 
wheel or wings, as her distinctive symbols. 
See W. Hosoher, Mythological Lexicon 
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1889-1902; and G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultur der Romer, 1912. 

Fortunate Isles: 1. Another name for 
Canary Is. (q.v.). 2. See Isles of the 
Blest. 

Fortunatus, popular collection of tales, 
centring on the adventures of F. and his 
son. with their inexhaustible purse and 
wiHhing-cap, the moral being that worldly 
prosperity alone is insufficient to produce 
lasting happiness. Tho book originated 
about the end of tho fifteenth century, 
t hough some of the legends included are of 
older date still. Tho oldest printed ed. 
now extant bears tho date 1509. Versions 
of tho story have appeared in Ger., Fr., It., 
Butch, Eng., Dan., Swedish, and Iceland- 
ic. The story was dramatised by Hans 
Sachs In 1 553, and by Thomas Dekker iu 
1600. An unfinished narrative poem of 
tho tale, entitled Fortunatus and his 
Sons , was left by Ludwig Uhland. See 

J. J. Gflrres, Die deutschen Volkstnicher , 
1807; Father W. V. Schmidt. Fortunatus 
und seine Sohne, 1819; and H. Gttntbcr, 
Fortunatus, 1914. 

Fortune-telling. Under tho Vagrancy 
Act of 182 1 in England any one pretending 
to tell fortunes is liable to imprisonment 
ns a disorderly person, but prior to this 
date, tho telling of fortunes by palmistry, 
astrology, or other forms of divination 
was not nn offence against the law. The 
art ol palmistry, viz. revealing and fore- 
telling events, past and future, by 
examination of tho pulm of tho hand, is of 
great antiquity, and there is much 
reference to tho subject in different 
writers. Ser Divination and Palm- 
istry. 

Fortuny y Carhd, Mariano Jos6 Bernardo 
(1839-74), Sp. painter and etcher, b. at 
Reus in Catalonia. lie studied in the 
academy of Barcelona, and in 1850 won 
a prize which enabled him to Btudy at 
Rome. During tho Sp. war against 
Morocco, F. followed tho army to Africa 
and filled his portfolios with studies from 

K. life, lie had an exceedingly dexterous 
touch, and treated his subjects simply 

: as colour schemes for gorgeous draperies 
and vivid sunlight. F/s work is dis- 
tinguished by a superlative facility of 
execution, and a marvellous cleverness in 
tho arraugeuieiit of colours. Some of his 
most noted pictures arc: ‘The Spanish 
Marriage/ ‘The Poet/ 'The Rehearsal/ 
' Tho China Vase/ ‘The Trial of the Model/ 
‘An Ecclesiastic/ 'Don Quixote/ ‘The 
Snako t’harmers/ ‘Moors Playing with a 
Vulture/ ‘Hindoo Snake Charmers/ ‘The 
Butterfly/ 'Camels at Rest / etc. A large 
number of his works aro in America, both 
in public hnd private possession. See 
O. I)nv ilUer, Fortuny » sa vie, son oeuvre, sa 
corres nondance, 1876; aud lives by C. 
Yrlarte. 1886; E. Calvi, 1911, and J. 
Cicrvo, 1920. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A., oap. of 
Allen co., 148 m. from Chicago. It is an 
Important railway centre, and manufs. 
organs, woollens, and engines. It is tho 
seat of a Catholic bishop and has a 
conveut, academies, and colleges. Pop. 
118,400. 

Fort William, Calcutta, name given to 
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three vtls. conferred upon the E. India 
Company in 1700 by the Emperor 
Aurangsebe. They were immediately 
fortified, and received their name In 
honour of William III. 

Fort William, city of Ontario on the 
delta of the Kaministiquia 11. on the shores 
of Lako Superior, Canada, 600 m. N.W. 
of Toronto. Has one of the finest land- 
locked harbours in the world. The city 
has ten parks, the largest, Chippewa 
Park, having 3 m. of shore line on the lake. 
Has a fine library, collegiate school and 
vocational school: all public utilities are 
municipally owned. It is on the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific railways, 
and there is a good airport 4 m. distant. 
Its chief business activities are railways, 
shipping, groin elevators and allied 
waterfront undertakings, paper and pulp 
mills, general timber operations, water 
power, steel products. It is the greatest 
coal-handling centre in Canada, having 
handled 2,500,000 tons in 1948. Ori- 
ginally settled by Fr. fur traders in 1678 
as Fort Kaministiquia, was renamed F. W. 
in 1806. Notable as anu. meeting place 
of old 4 fur brigades’ from far \V. and N. 
with Hudson’s Bay Company’s dealers 
from Montreal. Incorporated as a city 
in 1907. Pop. 33,600. 

Fort William, tn. of the co. of Inverness, 
Scotland, near the head of Loch Liiniho, 
at tlie S. end of the Caledonian Canal. 
The fort was built in 1665 by Gen. Monk; 
rebuilt in 1690; besieged by the Jacobites 
in 1746, and demolished in 1890 to make 
room for a railway station. For many 
years F. W. was the key of the Highlands, 
and is now a well-known centre for 
tourists and mt. climbers. Bon Nevis, 
4 tOG ft., the highest mt. in Great Britain, 
is 3 m. S.K. of the tn. Pop. 3J00. 

Fort Worth, city of Texas, U.H.A., 
cap. of Tarrant co., on Trinity R., 30 m. 
from Dallas. It is on the Missouri. 
Kansas and Texas; Texas and Pacific, 
and other railways. There' are flour and 
grist mills, machine shops, foundries, and 
tanneries. Manufs. include flour, woollen 
and cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, agric. 
implements. F. W. is the seat of a poly- 
technic college, it has a stockyard, a univ. 
(1881), and a medical college. There are 
also a court-house, a citv hall, and two 
opera houses. Pop. 177,600. 

Forty, cardinal number equivalent to 
four tens, denoted by the symbols 40 or 
XL. From time immemorial this number 
has apparently been regarded with super- 
stitious veneration b> both Jews and 
Moslems, and figures largely in the Bible 
and In Mohammedan writings. See notes 
to W. A. Clouston’s Group of Eastern 
Romances and Stories (privately printed, 
1889) for Biblical references. Moslems 
mourn F. days for their dead, and 
consider women ceremoniously unclean 
until F. days after child birth. Similarly 
the number F. appears repeatedly In 
Moslem fictions, as in the Arabian 
Tale of the Third Calender , or Aladdin and 
hie Wonderful Lamp , or the Persian 
romance of Ndsir. Gangs of robbers in 
E. tales usually number F. (cf. AH Baba 
and the Forty Thieves). In Wales F. 


loaves of bread and F. dishes of butter 
commonly occur in records of rent paid 
to the bishop of Llandaff. A bard’s fee 
for his song was 40d. if a disciple, twice 
40d. if a master. Ships suspected of 
being infected with cholera or any 
infectious diseaso are placed under quaran- 
tine, forbidden to land passengers or cargo, 
for F. days. The privilege of sanotuary 
lasted K. days. There is a popular 
superstition that St. Switbin’s Day is 
followed by F. days of cither rain or 
sunshine. 

’Forty-five (*45), The, term employed 
by modern writers for the year 1745 and 
the Jacobite rising under Princo Charles 
Edward, ‘the Young Pretender,* or 
' Bonnie Princo Charlie,* which was crushed 
atCulloden Moor, 1746. See IJurne Brown, 
History of Scotland . ill.. 1909. 

Forty-shilling Freeholder, see Elec- 
torate. 

Forum, in Rom. times the central 
public space of a city, especially tho 
inarkct-pluce of Homo itself, tho forum 
magnum, extending from tho foot of the 
Capitolinc to N.E. of the Palatine. It was 
used as a place of assembly for political, 
judicial, and other public business. Dis- 
cussions w'oro held there, and speeches 
made from the rostra. By degrees the 
original single forum developed int o numer- 
ous different fora, each for some special 
purpose. See H. Jordan, Topographic der 
stadt Horn ini Alterthum , J 87 1 ; O. Marucchl, 
Le Forum roman i, 1901; Chambers, Sew 
International Encyclopedia: and rfmilh. 
Dictionary of ('la&siral Antiquity. 

Forum Appii (mod. Foro Appio), small 
tn. of anct. Lot him, Italy, on the Applan 
Wav among the Pontine marshes, 43 Horn, 
ni. from Rome. A canal started from 
here, running ri nearly to Tcrracina. 
St e Horace, Satires, r. v. 3 ; Acts xxviii. 15. 

Forum Julii, see Fr£juh. 

Forum Sempronii, see Fo^sombhonk. 

Foscari, Francesco ( b . c. 1372), a doge 
of Venice (1423-57). In early life ho was 
guardian of tho young marquis of Mantua, 
and won fame as one of the procurators of 
San Marco. As doge he waged numerous 
viniN against Filippo Maria Visconti, 
duke of Milan, and other It. princes, 
Foeurlng Carmagnola as general of his 
allied forces. After the first war (1426-27) 
Venice won the provs. of Oromona. 
Bergamo, and Brescia. The second war 
(1431-33), after a hard struggle, fixed the 
Adda as the Venetian boundary. A third 
war, agniust Bologna, Milan, and Mantua, 
broke out about, 1435. Supported by 
Cosmo do* Medici and Francisco Sforza, 
Venice finally conquered Btflagio, Pes- 
chiera, and Lonato. Tlio peace of Lodi 
(14 5 4) put an end to hostilities. F.*s 
later life was clouded by the cruel ma- 
chinations of his rival, Jacopo Lorcdano, 
especially directed against F.’s son, 
Jacopo. The latter, according to legend, 
was condemned and tortured, probably 
unjustly, by the Council of Ten, 1444-57. 
Research, however, seems to have estab. 
that this story of the cruelty of Jacopo’s 
accusers is, in details, apocryphal, and 
that in fact Jacopo was treated with ex- 
ceptional leniency. The doge was de- 
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posed in 1457, and d. a few days later 
See Byron’s tragedy. The Two Fo^art, 
1821; 8 Rogers, Italy , 1839, Verdi’s 
opera, I Due Foscan, 1844, II Brown 
Venice , 1891, and II Krotbchmayr, 

Geschichte Venedio* 1920-34 

Foscolo, (Nicoold) Ugo (1778-1827), Tt 
oet nnd patriot, went to Venice from his 
p Zsnte about 1793 From 1796 on 
ward ho was an officer in the nunles of 
various attempted It republics and 
served in Fi incc (1804-6) In 1808 he 


Journey See F. Le Monnler, Collected 
lVork9 1850-62 and cd by Tobler, 
1871 O Gemelli, Della vita e dell * opere di 
U boscolo, 1839; O t Iilarml, Gli amort di 
U b oacolo, ] 892, and Poesie at XJ Foscolo , 
1882, G ntannn. La Poesie di Ugo 
b 09( olo 1932, also lives by G Chiarim, 
1910, 1927, G Antona Traversi and A. 
Ottolinl. 1927-28, A Vivjani 1938, and 
F *lora 1940 

Foss, Foss-way, or Fosseway, one of the 
great an< t military roads constructed by 
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In tilt foreground ire the \rch t Siptimius Si verus the Tcmnle of Fortune the Column 
of I’lux i c and thice < olumns f the ltmple of lupitrr stator At the end of the 
Vu Sura art the Vuli of litus, and to the left, the Coireum 


was appointed to the chair of eloquence 
(slioitlv afterwards abolished in all It 
unhs) at Pavia Tuiv dcliv enng the 
discourse ’Dell’ oriulne e dell’ ulluio delle 
Jettcratura ' Ills tragodv Ajace (per 
fonned 1811, flist pub 1828), supposed to 
contain bits at Napoleon whom he no 
longer admired caused him to leave Milan 
till 1813 and tho decline of N ipoleon's 
power When the Austtiaus regained 
control of the tn , F ’a patriotic s< ntiinents 
forced upon him a voluntarj ivlle In 
Switzerland and Fngland (c, 1816) II H 
remains were removed from Chnwiek to 
Florence, 1871 His works include Le 
Ultxme letlere di Jacopo Oi tis (1 797 a novel 
partly founded on Goethe’s 11 erther), 
Luigia Pallaeuini caduta da cat alio and 
All* arnica rimnata (two odes 1799-1803), 
I Sepoicn (ISO 7-8), Sul testo ddla Com - 
media di Dante (1842 ed of Dante’s poem): 
trans of Homei, and Sterne’s Sentimental 


the Boms in England and other parts of 
1 mope m> tailed from the foase on either 
Md( to kttp it well dialned and drv Ibis 
road or suits of roads ran from Lincoln, 
via Leicester (Itatce) and Bath to E&eter 
It went pint Newark and High Cross 
(Venom I Intersecting W at ling Strcot at 
u point ( ailed the * cent re of England.’ then 
on pa^t ( irencester, Bath, the hills near 
Chard, Axminster, and Uonitoii to E voter. 
It is mentioned by eleventh century 
wiitus as one of four ‘royal roads* in 
Brit am See also Waii iso Strt ft See 
E Guest, ‘Tho Four Roman Ways* In 
On gnus Celticce , 1883; and H W. Tira- 

S erltv , Shropshire /lilts, 1947 , also I D 
faig vrv, Roman Ways in the Weald , 1948 
Foss, or Ftosse (Lat /ossa, a ditch, from 
fodtie to dig). In fortification a long 
nariow excavation, such os a nioit or 
ditch, dug outside the walls or lampart of 
a fort to serve as bamer against tho 
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advancing too and prevent an escalade. It 
is often filled with water or with abatis 
and palisades. 

Fossa (Fossan), or Foussa, largest 
carnivorous mammal of Madagascar. A 
link between cats and civets, It is about 
twice the size of a house-cat (about 
6 ft. long), with a long tapering tail, and 
sharp, curved, retractile claws. The naked 
soles of the hind feci rest entirely upon 
the ground in walking. The colour Is 
usually a uniform, unspotted, pale brown, 
and the hair short and close. These 
animals are of a very savage disposition, 
and of nocturnal habits. They feed on 
small animals and birds, sometimes in- 
vading poultry yards. They are usually 
regarded as representing a group within 
tho civet family (Viverridffl), under the 
name Cryptoprocta ferox. 

Fossa Clodia, see Ciiioqqta. 

Fossa et Furca, see Pit avu Gallows. 

Fossano (Fons Sanus, or Fossanum), tn. 
and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, 
Cuneo prov., 14 m. from Haluzzo, on It. 
Stura. It has old walls, a cathedral with 
good paintings, palaces, theatre, a scien- 
tific academy, and a fourteenth -century 
castle. There are mineral baths, and 
inanufs. of paper, leather, and bilk. Pop. 
about 18,100. 

Fossil Copal, hard resin found in the 
earth as the product of trees long since 
dead. Copal is a name given genericaily 
to almost any resin that is capable of 
being used in the preparation of varnish. 
The variety known as F. C. is found in the 
regions around Zanzibar, where it is dug 
up in tho form of pebbles or nuggets. 

Fossils. The term F. (Lat. fussus , dug 
up) was formerly applied to any object 
taken out of the earth’s crust, whether 
mincial or organic. Its meaning has now 
been restricted so as to include only the 
remains or traces of animals and plants 
which have been buried in tho earth by 
natural causes. We therefore Include 
under tho term net only remains of 
orgaiusins but objects whicn point to tho 
previous existence of organisms. Thus 
the footprints of animals and the burrows 
and trails of worms in shales and sand- 
stone are as much F. as are the remains of 
the organisms themselves. The majority 
of F. arc the actual parts of animal or 
plant organisms, such as the shells of 
molluscs, the calcareous skeletons of 
corals, the teeth and bones of vertebrate 
animals, and the trunks, branches, and 
leaves of plants, the state of preservation 
being dependent on the amount of change 
undergone subsequent to tbeir burial. 
For preservation in the F. state it is self- 
evident that the organism must be 
covered up by sediment, or it will dis- 
appear by the processes of decay. The 
remains, then, of terrestrial animals and 

S lants are less likely to become preserved 
ban marine organisms, and tho conditions 
must necessarily be local. Uenco, land 
plants and animals may be found in lakes, 
peat bogs, and marshes, in deltas, minora] 
springs, etc. Thus we have tho Irish elk 
preserved in the peat bogs of Ireland, land 
animals and herbage which have boon 
swept by rlvs. into likes and deltas and 


there deposited < together with fauna and 
flora of distinctive lacustrine type, and 
wo have also higher forms of terrestrial 
life preserved In * bone caves/ It Is in the 
sea that the most favourable conditions 
for tho preservation of organic forms pro- 
\ ail. In the marginal waters of tho ocean 
sheets of mud and sand are laid down and 
cover tho remains of tho fauna which 
flourish thoro. Masses of organic lime- 
stone (e.ff. fossilised sea lilies and fora- 
minifera) aro formed in iho deeper 
watets, and, finally, in the deepest parts 
of the ocean wo have only the remains of 
tho harder parts of organisms, such os 
teeth and car bones covered up in tho 
abysmal sediments. Tho conditions of 
the preserved remains depends upon the 
structure and composition of the organ- 
isms, and also on tho manner of fossUisa- 
tion. The skeletons of most vertebrates 
consist of calcium phosphate. In the 
invertebrates the durable parts may be 
carbonate of calcium fealcito or aragonite) 
as in the molluscs, or may be composed of 
silica as in the diatoms. The relics of 
insects preserved to us we owe to the 
durability of their cliitinous integuments, 
while coal is the result of tho preservation 
of the durable cellulose and wood of the 
plants. As regards the condition of pre- 
servation, wo may distinguish the follow- 
ing t>pcs: (1) The original substance is 
preserved unaltered. In the case of tho 
Siberian mammoth, the whole carcass is 
retained, while entire insects have been 
prefer* od In amber. All bodies originally 
stonv, such as shells, corals, and, in a 
lesser degree, trees and their fructifica- 
tions, are sometimes wholly preserved. 
Naturally, we find F. least changed from 
their original condition in tho newest rock 
formations and most changed in the 
oldest, but all fossfliforous strata contain 
some F. which are practically unaltered. 
(2) The original substance is replaced by 
mineral matter with partial or entire pre- 
servation of the structure of the organism . 
This is also known os petrifaction, the 
organic matter being replaced, molecule 
for molecule, by mineral matter, such as 
calcite or silica. Tho most minute struc- 
ture has thus been preserved, as In the 
case of siliciflod wood, whore the organisa- 
tion of the plant may be seen under tho 
microscope as distinctly as in tho section 
of a modern tree. Tho aragonite shells 
of invertebrates, such as Gasteropoda and 
Lumellibranchs, are dissolved away, and 
entirely replaced by more durable calcite, 
forming * pseudomorphs after aragonite/ 
GJ) The original substance is wholly 
removed, the external form being retained. 
After mineral matter Las gathered round 
tbe organism and hardened there, tho 
organism itself ricca>s. There is loft, 
then, merely a hollow rnduld retaining tho 
external form of the organism. These 
hollow casts may bo filled later by mineral 
matter, which mav have been mechani- 
cally deposited or chemically precipitated 
from tnfiltcring waters, forming what are 
called 1 solid casts/ Those casts show none 
of the Internal structure of the organism 
but only the external form. 

F., as well as being of Interest as records 
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of the progress of organised Ufo on tho 
globe, and lending strong support to tho 
doctrine of evolution, are of use to tho 
geologist in throwing light on tho former 
conditions of physical geography. Tho 
distribution of sea and land, the various 
changes of climate, and tho distribution 
of plants and animals in past times are 
indicated. Further, they are of great 
Importance in geological chronology. 
Tho order of superposition of the strata 
having been determined, it has been 
possible by the use of the contained F. to 
correlate the sequence of stratified forma- 
tions in different parts of tho world, still 
further to fix stratigrapliicai horizons and 
subdivide any one formation into a Berios 
of life zones. Tho fossil hist, of some ani- 
mals, e.g. the haro, is now known in groat 
detail, and the evolution of man 1ms been 
partly traced by his fossilised remains. 
Archieopteryx, an Interesting missing link 
between reptiles and birds, is illustrated in 
tho article Birds. See also Anthro- 
pology, Okolooy, and Palaeontology. 
See C. Darwin, Or win of Species, 1857: If, 
Nicholson, Manual of Paleontology, 1872, 
ami the Monographs of the Palsronto - 
lajiral Society : A. Seward, Fossil Plants, 
181)2, and Plant Life through the Ages, 
1931; TL. Hutchinson, Extinct Monsters , 
1892; W. Dec kc, Fossilisatinn, 1923. 

Fossils, Money, see Nummuletes. 

Fossombrone (Forum Sempronii), tn. 
and episcopal see of tho Marches, Italy, 
prov. of l'esaro and Urbino. If* m. from 
Fnno, on H. Mctauro. It has a cathedral, 
silk nianufs., and mineral springs. Tho 
til. was seriously damaged In tho Second 
World War. Tho bridges of Trajan and 
Diocletian, and the bridge of MarchionnI, 
wore all blown up and destroyed by the 
Dors., and much damage was done to tho 
museum and library. Pop. (com.) c. 
11 . 000 . 

Fossombroni, Vittorio, Count (1754- 
1841), It. statesman and scientific writer, 
studied at Pisa Uuiv., excelling in mathe- 
matics and philosophy. lie became 
minister of foreign affairs to the grand 
duke of Tuscany (1796), and held offices 
under tho now gov. of Bonaparte (1799). 
Defusing to act as councillor of state on 
tho formation of tho kingdom of Etruria 
(1801), lie consented to act as commis- 
sioner of finance. On tho restoration of 
the grand duchy (1814) F. became Prime 
Minister, under Ferdinand 111. and Leo- 
pold IT. lie put Tuscan finances on a 
sound footing, lie wroto treatises on 
hydraulics, mathematics, etc., including 
Sur I'intcnsitt de la lumifire (1782); 
Memorie idrolicostoriche sopra la val di 
Chian a (1789); Sur Ir prinnpe de la 
rflocitt rirtuelte (1 796) ; and Sur I'amfliora • 
tion des marais Pontins (1805). See U. 
Capponl. 11 Conte V. Fossombroni, 

Foster, Sir Michael (1836-1907), Eng. 
physiologist, graduated at London Univ. 
hi medicine, 1859. He practised for a 
time at ids native Huntingdon, then re- 
turned to London, becoming prof, of 
practical physiology at Univ. College, 
1869. and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1870-83. He was biological secretary or 
the Royal Society, 1881-1903 ; and prof, of 


physiology at Cambridge Univ., 1833- 
1903. In 1900 he was Liberal representa* 
tive of London Univ. in Parliament, hut 
vi or defeated In 1906. F. was chairman 
of tho royal commission on tuberculosis, 
and member of that on sowago disposal, 
lie greatly influenced the Btudy of biology 
in Great Britain. His works include 
Primer of Physiology (1874); Studies from 
the Physiological Laboratory in Cambridge 
University (1876-77); Textbook of Physio- 
logy (1876); The Elements of Embryology 
(with F. M. Balfour) (1874); Course of 
Elementary Practical Physiology (with 
.T. N. Langley) (1876); Lectures on the His- 
tory of Physiology in Sixteenth, Seventeenth , 
and Eighteenth Centuries (1901). He was 
Joint editor (with Sir E. Ray Lankestcr) of 
Scientific Memoirs of Thomas II. Huxley 
(1898-1902). 

Foster, (Myles) Birket (1825-99) Eng. 
painter and engraver, early apprenticed 
to the wood-ongmver LnndclLs. lie en- 
graved plates for Gray's Elegy , Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner , LongfellowV Evangeline 
(1850), Old English Ballads, and tho 
works of Milton, Goldsmith, and others. 
From 1859 F. began painting in water- 
colours. His landscapes and scenes of 
rural and child-life were his best works. 
ISomo of tho best known are 'Nutting/ 
‘Tho Bird’s Nest/ 'Sailing the Boat/ 
'Cows in the Pool/ ‘Feeding the Ducks/ 
•Arundel Mill/ 'Castle of Khcinfels/ His 
Illustrated Christmas with the Poets 
appeared in 1850; Camper's Task (1853); 
Brittany (1878); and Some Places of Note 
in England. See Scherer, The Birket 
Foster Album, 1880; and U. M. Cundall, 
B. Fosltr , 1906. 

Foster, Stephen Collins (1826-04), Amer. 
song composer, b. near Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. lie is especially noted for his 
Negro melodies, which have become very 
popular in all Eng. -speaking countries, 
notablv; The Old Folks at Home; Massa’s 
in the Cold , Cold (Jrovnd; Louisiana Belle ; 
Come where my Love lies Dreaming ; Nellie 
lily , etc. 

Fostoria, tn. of Ohio, U.S.A., In Seneca 
co., H. of Toledo and 21 m. 8.W. of 
Fremont. It is intersected by five Hues 
of railway, anti is therefore an important 
railway centre. There are flour mills and 
glass works. Pop. 14,400. 

Fothergill, John (1712-80), Eng. physi- 
cian of Yorkshire. He was a Quaker, and 
noted for philanthropy and professional 
skill, lie helped to found a school for 
Quaker t hildren at Ack worth, and assisted 
Howard in his efforts to reform prison 
management. He wrote papers for 
Philosophical Transactions, and for Medi- 
cal Observations and Inquiries by a Society 
of Physicians in London (1773-75). Hie 
Account of the Sore Throat (1748) won 
him fame. See Works (Lettsom’s ed.), 
1783 8 0; Memoirs by J, Eliot, 1781; 
Thompson, 1782: and J. O. Lettsom (4th 
ed.). 1782 ; and Lives of British Physicians , 
1830. 

Fotheringhay, par. and vil. of North- 
amptonshire, England, on tho R. None, 
9 ni. S.W. of Peterborough. A castle was 
built here In the time of William the 
Conqueror, but was much altered and 
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-enlarged by tbe son of Edward III. Here 
Richard III. was 6., and Mary Queen of 
Soots was Imprisoned and executed. 1586. 
The mound and inoata still remain. The 
magnificent fifteenth -century collegiate 
church Is but the nave, aisles, anti VV. 
tower of a far larger structure, the choir 
and aisles of which wore destroyed at the 
Reformation. On the S. side of the nave 
are tlio foundations of the collegiate 
buildings. Pop. 200. 

Foucauld, Vieomte Charles de (1853- 
1016), Fr. explorer and heimit, ft. at 
Strashurg, famous In the annals of Fr. 
exploration hi the Sahara. At one time a 
soldier, and later monk and hermit. In 
1883-84 he travelled through the first and 
middle ranges of the desert and, disguised 
as a Jew, made three routes over the 
Oreat Atlas Mts. Lived as a hermit at 
Tamanrasset, and was assassinated on the 
doorstep of his hermitage in 1016. He 
enjoyed the greatest prestige with the 
lloggar Tuaregs, who to-day consider 
him a saint and martyr. Ho compiled, 
amongst other workH, a Tamashck dic- 
tionary, and made a collection of Ihiarog 
poems and proverbs. Ills name is 
spoken, and his life and work are Im- 
mortalised, in every comer of Algeria. 
See K. F. Gautier, Le Sahara . Con - 
quite du Sahara , 1881-1009, and Oasis 
Sahara, 1905; P. Turnbull, Sahara Un- 
verted, 1040; and P. de Bolssieu, Le 
tire de Foucauld , 1945. 

Foucault, Jean Bernard L6on (1819-68), 
Fr. natural philosopher and mechanician, 
noted for his investigations in optics and 
mechanics. lie perfected the process of 
Daguerre and N 16 pee, known as tho 
daguerreotype process, and worked with 
Fizcau and Arago. In 1844 he invented 
an apparatus for using electric light in 
optical experiments and microscopic re- 
searches. From 1845 ho conducted the 
scientific «eet ion of the Journal des Di- 
bats. F. demonstrated the earth's rotary 
motion by means of*the pendulum, and In- 
vented the gvroscope (1851-52). After 
that his fame was firmly estab. Flo be- 
came physicist to the imperial obsorva- 
tory, 1855, and won tho Copley medal of 
the Royal Soi*etv for bis researches con- 
cerning the \clocity of light, showing it not 
to bo the same in a \acuum as in the air. 
His scientific treatises lorm part of tho 
Bibliothique d* instruct on populaire. F. 
became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, 1865. Ho was about to under- 
take astronomical researches with the aid 
of physics when his health failed. See J. 
Lissajous, A 'ohee historique sur la vie et 
les traraux de L. Foucault, 1875; C. M. 
Garfcl and J. Bertrand, Uecueil des 
traraux scientifiques de L. Foucault, 1878. 

Fouchft, Joseph, Duke of Otranto (1759- 
1820), Fr. statesman, ft. at Le Pellerin, 
Nantes, brought up at the Oratoire. On 
tbe outbreak of the revolution he was 
principal of the college of Nantes. Jn 
1792 he repiesented Lolre-Infftrieure In 
the national convention, and sided with tho 
Montagnards. Chosen to organise the 
resistance to the rebellion of La Vend6e 
and that at Lyons (1793), ho assisted in 
the cruelties of Collot d’llerbois. Re- 


turning to Paris, he was elected Jacobin 
president, and helped to overthrow 
Robespierre. F. became minister of 
police of Paris (1799), retaining this office 
under Bonaparte till 1802. lie was re- 
called in 1804, and granted various titles. 
After 1810 F. was replaced by Savary in 
Napoloon’s favour, as he was suspected 
of intriguing with the Bourbons. For a 
time F. held office under Louis XVIII., 
but was forced to resign (1815), and d. an 
exilo. His writings include Notes aux 
ministres Grangers (1815); JMtre au due 
de Wellington (1817); Mdmotres (1824, 
probably genuine). See Le Comto de 
Martel, Etude sur FouchS, 1873-79; L. 
Madeliu, FoucM , 1901; E. d'Hautorlve, 
La Police secrHe du premier Empire, 1907 ; 
and S. Zweig, FoucM , 1930. 

Foucquet, Jean, see Fouquet. 

Fougftres, tn. of France, In the dept, of 
Ille-de-Vilame. It Is tho cap. of that 
arron. also, and is eituated 30 m. N.E. of 
Rennes. Leather, boots, and flannel are 
manufactured, and there are glass-works. 
F. has an anct. castle, and sev. interesting 
old churches. There Is a monument 
erected to tho soldiers who fell In 1870-71. 
Pop. 19.200; arron. 81,000. 

Fouillfte, Alfred Jules Emile (1838- 
1912), Fr. philosopher, a member of the 
academy of moral and political sciences. 
He greatly Influenced modern philosophic 
thought. His M t moires sur la philosophic 
de Platon (1869) and At empires sur la 
philosophic de Socrate (1874 ) were crowned 
hv tho Academy. Other works are La 
Liberli et le determinism e (1883); Ilistoire 
de la philosophic (1875); La Science sociale 
contemporanie (1880); Critique des sys- 
times de morale con temporal ns (1883); La 
Morale , Tart, et la religion , d'apris Gayau 
(It 89); L'Evoluhomsmc des idies-Jorces 
(1890); Temptru. ,’nt et caracthe (1895); 
Psipholoqie du peuple fiancais (1898); Le 
Moralisme de Kant et Vapwraluime ion- 
ternporain (1905); La Morale des ifUes- 
forces (1907). His wifo wrote under the 
pseudonym 'O. Bruno.* See A. Guyan, 
La Philosophic et la sovwlogie d*A. FouilUe, 
1913. 

Foulahs, or Foulhas, see Fulahs. 

Fould, Aohille (1800-67), Fr. financier 
and politician, of Jewish parentage After 
the i evolution of 1848 he w r as minister of 
finance, nml as sxich introduced many 
innovations and improvements. He be- 
came senator and minister of state (1852- 
18t;n). F. gave the first impulse to the 
foundation of tho Credit Moblhcr (q.v.). 
He was reappointed minister of fluanco 
by Louis Napoleon (1861-67), having 
resigned (1852) on the confiscation of tbo 
property of the Orleans family. 

Foulds, John Herbert (1880-1939), Eng. 
composer and conductor, ft. In Man- 
chester; his father wnsia member of the 
TfalK' Orchestra, Manchester, and F. began 
Ids professional career 4s a cellist in that 
orcl cstra. H e was contactor of the Univ. 
of London Musical SoOloty. As a com- 
post r ho theorised, Uko Busoni, on the 
subject of quarter* tones, and even smaller 
intervals than those, experimenting in tbe 
use of micro-tones in ms Dynamic Trip- 
tych, and in that of tertia-tones in his 
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orchestral Music- Pictures, Op. 33 (1913). 
and in parts of his chief work. World 
Requiem, Op. 60 (1923). His many and 
varied works Include also songs, a cello 
sonata, Keltic suite, choruses in the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides, Gandharva- Music — 
his wife, Maud MacCarthy, besides being 
well known as a violinist, was an authority 
on Indian music; and much incidental 
nrnsio for theatre productions, such os 
Ernst Toller’s Masses and Men, Sacha 
Guitry’s lJeburau, and Tagore's Sacrifice. 
Wrote Music To-day (1931). 

Foulis, Andrew (171 2-7.5) and Robert 
(1707-76), two noted Glasgow printers, 
who set u p their business in 1 7 1 1 . Robert 
became printer to the uuiv. in 1743. 
They followed their profession for over 
thirty years, issuing eds. of Gk. and Lat. 
classics, poetry, plays, tmis,, etc. Their 
‘Immaculate’ Horace (17 H) is famous, 
but has six misprints. Another famous 
work is the fine folio Homer (1756-58). 
In 1733 they founded an acadoiny at 
Glasgow for engraving and modelling. 
The expenses Incurred unfortunately 
proved their ruin. Their collection of 
old masters was sold by auction at 
Christie’s in 1776, after Andrew’s death 
See W. J. Duncan, Liferary History of 
Glasgouf (Maitland Club), 1831: J. Fer- 
guson, The u iot A .o Foulis, 1880 ; and D. 
Murray, Robert and Andrew Foulis, 1913. 

Foundations, in building, tlio base upon 
which the structure is built up. generally 
used of those parts of tho building which 
are below the level of tho ground and 
whoso purpose is to determine tho way in 
which the weight of tho budding shall bo 
applied to tho earth. In all buildings the 
weight is concentrated in ccitain small 
areas, the bases of walls, columns, etc. 
The aim of foundation courses is to distri- 
bute tiiat weight over as largo a surface as 
possible, so that each square yard shall 
support os little weight as possible. Tho 
possibilities of well devised F. are Illus- 
trated bv the construction of the Eiffel 
Tower, where a weight of 7500 tons is so 
distributed that each square foot sustains 
only 21 cwt. The measures to be taken for 
the construction of F. depend upon the 
weight of tho building In comparison with 
tho area of the base, tho manner in which 
tho weight is distributed, and tho char- 
acter and circumstances of the underlying 
earth. The character of land used for 
building varies from hard stable rock to 
loose sand or marshy soil, lie tween these 
extremes are gradations of soft rock, firm 
earth, hard compact clay, dry gravel, and 
dry dose-packed sand. The presence of 
absence of wat or is a great consideration, 
as anything in the nature of a Hula 
foundation is obviously unstable. The 
slope of the strata and the possibility of 
Bliding effects are also matters of Im- 
portance. In order to ascertain the 
methods and measures necessary, borings 
are made in the ground so that the 
succession and depth of strata may bo 
determined. When the ground consists 
of hard rock little needs to be done except 
procuring a level surface upon which to 
build the walls. Where the foundation is 
earth a certain amount of excavation has 
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to be done, and the first courses are laid 
down to a breadth exceeding the width of 
the walls to be supported Usually the 
excavations are filled In with concrete and 
the brickwork is laid on top of the con- 
crete. According to the Loudon Duildlng 
Acts tho footings, or courses, laid nearest 
to the concrete, must project on each side 
to half tho thickness of the wall and must 
diminish with oach course to a height 
equal to at least two-thirds of tho thick- 
ness of the wall. When the nature of the 
earth or the presence of water renders the 
natural F. unstable, it is necessary to 
have special F. to procure the requisite 
rigidity. 

For small buildings on soft ground the 
distribution of the pressure may be 
effected by laying dowu a row of stout 
planks spiked together, and superposing 
another row of planks laid transversely, 
the brickwork then being commenced on 
the planking. For large buildings on 
looso and untrustworthy ground some 
method of piiiug is adopted. Tn tho 
simplest cases piles shod with iron points 
and headed with metal hands are driven 
down by releasing a weight some distance 
abovo them. Where it is necessary to 
enclose thoroughly a section of earth, 
sheet piling is used. This consists of piles 
driven in at intervals and timbers driven 
in between so as to make a continuous 
wall ; this prevents lateral shifting of loose 
earth. In providing for larger buildings 
the piles are reinforced by concrete. The 
heads of the piles are rigidly connected, 
and are set in concrete. Iron girders are 
also used to connect tho various vertical 
supports and the whole mass is set in 
concrete, thus giving the effect of a solid 
block of concrete underlying the whole 
area of the building Concrete piles are 
often used for tho building of bridges over 
rlvs., or for heavy buildings on marshy 
land. Tho piles are made of blocks of 
Portland cement concrete sunk in by 
excavations made after they are placed 
in position. Sometimes cylinders of 
brickwork are constructed: these are 
gradually carried downwards, and filled 
with blocks of concrete. This somewhat 
resembles the so-called ‘well’ F. employed 
for the Madras public buildings. A cir- 
cular course of bricks about 3 ft. across is 
laid on the ground and firmly cemented 
together. The earth i9 then excavated 
within and without the circle so that the 
course sinks. Another course is then laid 
on top and tho excavation proceeded with 
once more. In this way successive 
courses are built up, or rather allowed to 
sink down, to a depth of about 12 ft., 
and tho Inner space is filled with rubble. 

Whero special circumstances make it 
impossible to sink a deep foundation 
dimtly underneath a heavy wall, the 
cantilever system is sometimes adopted. 
Tho foundation piers are sunk some dis- 
tanco from the wall to be supported, and 
steel cantilevers are run out from these 
piers to tlie wall; they are built Into tbe 
wall at one end and are firmly secured to 
piers at tho other. Tho difficulty of 
water which cannot be drained away is 
sometimes met by constructing what Is 

*B 
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called a * dock* foundation. This consists 
of the construction of a closed wall of 
concrete built round a bed of cone rote 
covering tho whole area* thus forming a 
concrete tank which prevents the entrance 
of water. Coffer-dams (o.r.) aro nlao used 
in the construction of F. on wet sites. 
Wooden piles arc driven down about 6 ft. 
apart, and tho intervals filled In with 
sheet -piles. A double wall of theso piles 
is built enclosing the site, and the space 
between the hoards Is filled with clay 
puddle, thus forming a watertight barrier 
which keeps the enclosure dry. The F. 
may then be laid within this tem- 
porary structure. See W. M. Pat tou, A 
Practical Treatise on Foundations ; L. 
Whifco and E. Prcntis, Modem Under- 
pinning, 1929. 

Founder, see under Horse (Diseases). 

Founders* Shares. When a limited 
liability company is formed, provision is 
usually made that, after outside share- 
holders have received a reasonable profit 
upon their investments, the original 
owners of the business or other founders 
of the company shall receive the larger 
share of benefit from any excess profit. 
In the early days of limited companies 
this was often contrived by the issue of 
F. S. to these privileged persons. The 
plan worked fairly well in many cases, as 
the especial benefits they eairied did not 
become operative until tho public sub- 
scribers had obtained a satisfactory profit. 
It was discovered however by some rather 
unscrupulous promoters that, by the in- 
sertion of apparently Innocent conditions 
and advantages for theso special shares 
in tho articles of association, it would be 
possible to saddle tho outside investor 
with all the loss, and give him little of the 
profit. In consequence F. S. fell Into 
disrepute, and tho more satisfactory 
method of issuing preference shares was 
generally adopted where it was thought 
desirable to have two classes of share- 
holders. The newer method gives the 
outside investor the first claim upon profit 
up to a certain percentage, but when he 
has received that share, he only benefits in 
any further profits that may be made 
in such a way as his arrangement or 
the prospectus has defined. Preference 
shares are of so many kinds, and can 
be issued upon so many conditions, 
that there Is no object now in Issuing 
shares of which tho popular record is 
unsavoury. 

Founding, or Metal Casting, see Cast- 
ing; Iron and Steel; Stereotyping ; 
Type and Typefounding; Type-cast- 
ing and Type-setting Machines. 

Foundling Hospitals, or Asylums. Origi- 
nally these were institutions for the rear- 
ing and care of children who were deserted 
by their parents, by meaus of private 
charity, or at public expense. They were 
Intended mainly to prevent Infanticide or 
wilful procurement of abortion, and the 
exposure and abandonment of children. 

The more enlightened Rom. emperors, 
Constantine, Valentinian. and Justinian, 
took measures to abolish such offences. 
In the sixth century .the bishop of Trdves 
ordained that the Church should support 


all children abandoned and placed in a 
marble basin by Iho cathedral porch. 
The capitularies of the Frankish kings 
mention similar arrangements. The Coun- 
cil of Nicma In a.i>. 787 decreed that every 
city should havo an institution for the 
care of neglected children, resulting in 
tho first true foundling hospital (as now 
understood) at Milan (787), cstab. by 
Datheus. Between the olevonth and 
fourteenth eenturiofl many similar institu- 
tions followed ihis in France, Italy, and 
Germany. In France, especially, the 
subject received much 6tudy and atten- 
tion. Children were first received in the 
porch of Notro-Damo at Paris. Mar- 
guerite do Valois opened a special home in 
1536, but no sum was set aside by the 
state for the malnt cnance of the foundlings 
till 1552. Tho bishop of Paris founded 
the Concho, but owing to limited accom- 
modation children could only be token in 
by drawing lots. 

St. Vincent de Paul and Colbert, in tho 
seventeenth century, tried to remedy the 
evils that bad become prevalent, and 
the former cstab. a home in 1638. Out of 
it grow tho famous Paris foundllnghosnital, 
incorporated In 1670 under Louis XIV. 
The Couche was united with it in 1688, 
and Marguerite do Valois’s orphanage in 
1772. This hospital takes In all enjfants 
assxsUs, including illegitimate children 
and enfants moralement abandon nds (in- 
corrigibics), as well os real foundlings 
(enfants trouvds), almost indiscriminately. 
The children are generally boarded out in 
the country after a few days, a sum being 
paid for tliclr keep, but decreasing yearly 
and ceasing when the child is twelve 
years old. The cliild then usually be- 
comes the apprentice or servant of its 
foster-parents, but Is more or less under 
gov. supervision Jill the age of tuonty- 
one. This institut fon also aims at helping 
poor parents, and allows the reclaiming of 
children at any time. Capt. Coram*s 
foimdling hospital in London was cstab. in 
1731), but reserved for illegitimate chil- 
dren. Real foundlings and waifs and 
strays are admitted to I)r. Barnardo’s 
Homes, Wantage Infant Orphan Asylum, 
or similar institutions. In tho early 
nineteenth century an arrangement called 
the ‘eradlc-tour* (revolving basket or 
box) was in use for admitting children 
secretly. This system existed at Mar- 
seilles in tho thirteenth century, but was 
much abused, and mostly abolished os 
illegal in 1834. Slnco 1801 children are 
admitted to the London foundling hos- 
pital only after personal examination of 
the mothers. The previous good charac- 
ter of the mother and her necessity, and 
the desertion or death of the father, must 
bo known to tho committee. Admission 
is free, and no payment is taken: all 
children admitted must have bad their 
applications approved before they were 
two months old ; some liVe In the hospital, 
while others are boarded out. In 1925 
the historic site was sold for £1,650,000, 
and the governors temporarily housed the 
children in the former Royal Asylum of 
St. Anne's Society, Redhill, Surrey. In 
1929 they completed the purchase of the 
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Ashlyns Hall Estate, Berk hams tod, Hert- 
fordshire, with 200 ac. of open land on a 
healthy altitude, for the permanent estab. 
of the new foundling hospital. Tbo Lon- 
don offices are 40 Brunswick Square, 
W.C.l. Tho musical traditions in- 
augurated there by Handel are still kept 
up. At Moscow and St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) two such institutions wore 
founded by Catherine II. (1729-90). 
They are to bo found also in Italy, Austria, 
Spam, Scandiuavin, China (Canton, 1850), 
Mexico, Buenos Aires (1774), Rio de 
Janeiro, and elsewhere. There are many 
(mostly privately supported) homes in 
U.H.A., such as tho almshouses, Sisters of 
Charity Foundling Asylum (18GB), In- 
fanta * Hospital (1868), Infant Asylum 
(1871), all at New York. Tho Dublin 
Home (1704-1835) was closed owing to tho 
high rate of mortality. Tho death-rate 
often ranged from 90 per cent upwards, 
ami averaged 75 per cent. In France’and 
Loudon, especially, this very high ligurc 
has now been reduced to about 4 per cent 
and under, See also Child Wklkari; 
and Labour. See II. Folks, Care of 
Neglected and Dependent ChUdren , 1902; 
Henderson, Dependents , Defectives , I)e- 
lintj units, 1901 and Modern Methods of 
Chanty , 19° 1; * . l'ugc, The Foundling 
Hospital , 1925; Women’s Croup on 

Public Welfare, ChUdren without Homes: 
Proceedings of a Conference , 1945; ami II. 
Donington, The Care of Homeless Children , 
1946. 

Fountain (Fr. fontaine f from lato Lat. 
fontana , from Lat. fons, spring), term 
applied to places whore there is a con- 
tinual How of fresh water, by either arti- 
ficial or natural means. Tho curliest 
existing example is that of tho Baby- 
lonian JB\, dating from 3000 B.o., and next 
comes tho Assyrian F. at Bavian, sculp- 
tured in tho face of the rock and consisting 
of a series of basins descemling in stops to 
tho stream. Anct. Gk. Fs. of any size 
were usually enclosed, and were common 
in tho cities, springs being plentiful in 
Greece. They were dedicated to gods, 
goddesses, nymphs, deities, etc., and were 
frequently placed in or near temples. 
The water-supply of Homo was on a large 
scale, and the remains of the aqueducts 
form some of tho most striking monuments 
of Italy. These supplied tho baths and 
the public Fs., which wore of a largo size 
and numerous. Public and private Fs. 
were some of tho most interesting of tbo 
Pompeian discoveries; the private ones 
wero of rich and varied shapes, generally 
in the form of a niche. Utility was the 
first object of a F. in early times, and in 
ins. where a number of people might 
require to draw water at the samo time a 
largo basin was erected with a pillar In 
the centre, from which pipes, each with a 
separate jet to supply the runuiug water, 
radiated all round. Many examples of 
this kind of F. remain throughout Italy 
and in the old Gw. tns., and a modern 
reproduction of tho klud is to bo socn at 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh. Drinking 
Fs. for wayfarers, as well os horses and 
other animals, are commonly placed in 
streets and public resorts, and tho Metro- 


politan Drinking Fountain Association 
was formed In London In 1859. 

Fountain Pen. Ingenious contrivance 
so arranged that the penholder is a 
hollow shaft, and serves as a reservoir for 
ink, releasing it at a sufficiently rapid rate 
to maintain a steady flow, no matter at 
wbat speed it may bo used. At first the 
difficulty of producing a pen that was 
always fluent for varying rates of speed, 
but capable of retaining ink, without 
leakage, when not in use, was not easily 
overcome, but a workable feed was ulti- 
mately evolved, tho principle of which is, 
that air can only bo admitted to release 
the ink and cause it to flow as tho tiny 
sub -reservoirs around tho nib become 
empty. For a long time most pens 
needed to be charged with ink by means of 
an independent filler, but later an india- 
rubber bag was made, on which a bar, 
raised or depressed by means of a lever, 
filled or expelled the ink as required. The 
more recent Icverless type is filled and 
emptied by turning a knurled knob at the 
top of tho barrel. 

Fountains Abbey, Cistercian abbey of 
W. Biding of Yorkshire. England, 3 m. 
from Hipon, founded in 1132, and famous 
as one of England's most glorious anct. 
monuments. F. A. shows a mellow 
blending of the Transitional. Early Eng., 
and Perpendicular styles, and it is not 
difficult to imagine what it looked like in 
its heyday. 8ave for being roofless, tho 
great church, its towers sot, curiously, at 
tho end of tho N. transept, seems at first 
sight to be complete, with its long narrow 
nave, plain and unadorned in conformity 
with t lie Oi tercian austerity; its chancel 
enlarged and rebuilt in tho thirteenth 
century: and its beautiful chapel of the 
Nine Altars or K. transept, which no 
doubt inspired Its only Eng. counterpart 
at the cn tncdral of Durham. The ’great 
cloisters’ vaulted with two aisles and 
300 ft. in length, or more properly the 
collar! urn, is a unique feature of tho ruins; 
there are a refectory and a chapter house, 
in which latter were interred the remains 
of nineteen abbots. 

In Aug. 19 16 it was announced that tho 
abbey, together with Fountains Hall and 
60 ac. of land bounded by the original 
abbey w.ills, was being sold to a group of 
leading Bom. Catholics, including tho 
duke of Norfolk, who proposed to restore 
tho abbey and use it as a Benedictine 
monastic house, and as an international 
memorial to nil Rom. Catholics who were 
killed In the two World Wars. The 
announcement gave rise to some con- 
troversy, it being regarded by some os 
high tv debatable whether or not a building 
of tho architectural and artistic stature of 
F. A. was a fit subject for such a revival. 
For F. A. has been described as ’the 
crown and glory of alt that monasticism 
has lei t ns in England.' For four centuries 
It flourished as the greatest Cistercian 
hou*«e in England, and even in it* 
ruined state enables us to recover, better 
than any other remains of the kind in 
England, tho plan and arrangement of a 
large Cistercian monastery. F. A., or the 
abbey of the Blessed Virgin Mary at 
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Fountains, originated In a revolt of some 
monks against the laxity of discipline and 
worldly tendencies that prevailed at the 
Benedictine abbey of bb Mary’s. York, 
and in their determination to withdraw 
from this abbey ’I his they did in 1132, 
and were provided by Archbishop Thurs 
tan of York with a dwelling place at 
Fountains Very early the monks had 
applied for admission to the Cistercian 
order, and this being granted, I oun- 
tains became the spiritual daughter of 


member to member of the family, even- 
tually passing to Commander Clare 
Vyner, the owner, in 1946 See F A. 
Hodges, fountain's Abbey, 1904, and C. 
C Bell, The Story of fountain's Abbey , 
1932 

Fouqu6, Friedrich Heinrich Karl da la 
Motte (1777 1843), Gci writer, novelist, 
and poet of the Romantic movement, 6 
at Brandenburg. Between 1810 and 1815 
F ’s popularity was at its height, and he 
wrote numerous novels, lomances, plays. 
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Clairvaulx In ( hampigne at that time 
governed by St Ikinnid lh< little 
community lUcd wntohidly for ycais 
but later three monk-, of ^ ork (Hugh tlx 
dean, and berlo and lost!) tamo to the 
monastery and bestow c i their wealth 
upon it Other bentfa t >rs followed, and 
irticipation in flic m< duval wool trade 
rought enormous weilth to tho founda 
tion In 1539 tho abbey w ir surrendered 
to Henry VIII who sold the whole estnto 
to Sir llichard Gresham whose son, the 
founder of the Royal Lxoh in go, broke the 
estate up, and bold tho abbey to Sir 
Stephen Proctor The latter used stones 
from the iu» s of tho abbi I s house to 
build fountains llall, mining himself In 
the process After many oIk nations the 
abbey and hall passed in 1768 to tho 
Aislabies, ancostois of the carls do Gray 
and marquesses of Rfpon and, foi more 
than 150 years the abbey descended from 


inri epics The c ulicst and best known 
of I is wnxks is Undine a tl esMr of lomnn 
tic i in which appealed in 1811, and is Iho 
wo? l»v which lus memory now lives 
Vmwgst other pubs wav be mentioned 
Dir /(inferring (1SH) and Die Jahrten 

I hu dulf& des Islanders (1315) Sn L 
Hut lie, fouqui ah IZrzahlrr 1910, J 

II nipt, Elementary i^kr bn, fovqui, 
lmn timann und Hoffmann, 1923, and life 
by 1 Rclnlvird, 1026 

Fouquet (or Foucquet), Jean (c 1415- 
c 1135), fcr paint' r nilnmrurlnt, lllu 
min itor, and painter U> Louis XI His 
mini ituies nval thobc of f loy is and Atta- 
yanti His famous portrait of Charles 
VI I dates from lit2 \bout 1 1 *>8 he 

S ainted the mmiatmes illustrating he Cas 
os nobles hommes etfempu*, from the L&t. 
of Boccaccio (later in Koval Library, 
Muni' h) Portions of the famous Book 
of Hours are In the Brent ano-Laroche 
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collection at Frankfort. The Antwero 
gallery contains his ‘Virgin and Child* 
(tradition says that the Virgin is a portrait 
of Agnos Sorel). In 1461 F. painted forty 
miniatures for Etienne Chevalier, Charles 
VIJ.’s treasurer lie united the manner 
of Van Eyck with the It. style, and in- 
fluenced contemporary painters largely. 
See writiugs of Count L£on de Lahorde, 
Brentauo, Count de Bastard ; G. Lafe- 
nestre, Jehan Foucquet, 1905: P. Durrieu, 
Jean Fouquet* 1908 : and P. Wochser, Jean 
Foutjvct and his Time, 1948. 

Fouquet (or Foucquet), Nioolaa, Vioomte 
de Melun et de Vaux, Marquis de Belle-Isle 
(1615-80), superintendent of finance in 
Franco under Louis XIV., b. In Paris, the 
son of a Fr. nobleman in the confidence of 
Richelieu. In 1650, through the In- 
fluenee of M&zarin, he was given the 
important position of proeurcur-g6n6ral 
to the pariement of Paris. As minister of 
finance, F.'s fortune, largely acquired by 
fraudulent operations, surpassed even 
Mamrin’s, and the latters successor, 
Colbert, who was instructed to inquire 
Into the state of the finances, secretly 
influenced the king against F. lie was 
finally arrested at Nantes and charged 
with malfeasance in office to the king’s 
detriment, and «**ntenced to imprison- 
ment for life. P. A. Cheruel, RU- 

moires sur la we pvbhque et prirle de 
Fouquet , 186*2; J. Lnlr, Nicolas Fouquet, 
1890 ; and E. Laloy, Qui itati It masque de 
Seri, 1931. 

Fouquier-Tlnville, Antoine Quentin, 
(1746-95), Fr. revolutionist, the public 
accuser of the tribunal during the Itoign 
of Terror, b. at HSrouel, Aisne. Here, for 
a time, he practised law T , and then came 
to Paris, where he turned spy. lie was 
ono of tho fiercest of democrats on the 
outbreak of the revolution, and his 
activity earned him the reputation of one 
of the most terrible and sinister figures of 
the revolution. As public accuser, he was 
as ruthless as Robespierre himself. With 
the fall of Robespierre and tho Terrorists 
his career came to an end, ami be was 
brought to trial, condemned to death, and 
guillotined in Mdy 1795. See G. Lecocq, 
Notes et documents sur Fuuquier-Tinrille , 
1885; A. Dunoyor, Fauquier- Ti nville, 
accusafcur publique du tribunal rivolu- 
tionnaue , 1913; and J. W. Barwisch, 
Fwvuner-Txnville, 1944. 

Fourohambault, tn. of France, in the 
dept, of Ntevre, situated on the Loire 
44 in. N.W. of Novers. It is noted for its 
mineral springs, and has important iron 
and steel works, with manufs. of nails and 
wiro. Pop. 5000. 

Fouroroy, Antoine Francois, Comte de 
(1755-1809), Fr. chemist, and the son of a 
druggist, b. In Paris. He was one of the 
earnest converts of Lavoisier's theories, in 
coni unction with whom, together with Bor- 
thollct and I)e Morvcau, ho prepared the 
Mfthode de nomenclature chimique (1787). 
He organised the Boole Polytechnique, and 
Instituted schools of medicine. In 1801. 
under Napoleon, he became director- 
general of public Instruction. The Iloj al 
Society's Catalogue of Scientific Papers 
enumerates fifty-nine memoirs by F. 


Four Freedoms, peace objectives enun- 
ciated by President Franklin Roosevelt at 
a period in tho Second World War when 
the U.S. Gov., while not yet at war, was 
playing a by no means negligible part in 
the ‘white* warfare of diplomacy In pur- 
suit of its two major alms: defence of the 
W. hemisphere at a distance, and support 
for the free values of the W. This dip- 
lomatic warfare was intensified by the 
Nazi efforts to persuade the Russians, 
with whom they were still outwardly on 
friendly terms, that Stalin had been 
classified by President Roosevelt with the 
Axis dictators. In his ann. message to 
Congress of Jan. 6, 1941, President Roose- 
velt answered the Nazi peace drive In 
relation, especially, to Hitler's real inten- 
tions towards Russia, by repudiating a 
‘peace dictated by aggressors and spon- 
sored by appeasers,' and set forth bis 
famous ‘four freedoms' — freedom of 
Bpecch, of worship, from economic want, 
and from aggression. He thu^> offered a 
basis for the kind of world worth striving 
for after tho war. But the basis was too 
generalised, having the disadvantage, in 
addition, of being unilateral, like Wilson's 
Fourteen Points; and further, the F. F. 
had been launched in a message to Con- 
gress. They therefoie bound nobody but 
their authors. When President Wilson 
undertook to negotiate with Prince Max of 
Baden for a truce on the basis of his 
Fourteen Points, they still, strictly speak- 
ing, bound no one else, Wilson not having 
thought it necessary to gain the sanction 
of Lloyd George find Clcmenceau, an over- 
sight that by no moans eased his tasks at 
the Paris Conference. Roosevelt wished 
to avoid so obv ions a pitfall and envisaged 
an agreement with the Brit, on brood 
political and economic principles while 
America was still at peace and, above all, 
be wished to commit the Brit., grimly 
fighting for survival, to a post-war pro- 
gramme. Whence tho negotiations in 
Aug. (1911) between President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Sumner Welles (foreign affairs), and 
Mr. Harry Hopkins (q.v.) on the one hand, 
and Mr Winston Churchill and Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan (permanent undor-secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs) on the 
other, for tho Atlantic Charter, which in- 
corporated (infer alia) the substance of the 
F. F. See Atlantic Charter ; Roosevelt, 
Fr ink i in Delano. 

Fourier, Francois Marie Charles (1772- 
1837), Fr. socialist writer, b. at Besancon. 
Ho wan educated at the college In his 
native tn. and then travelled in France, 
Germany, and Holland, lie inherited a 
considerable sum of money on his father's 
death, but this he subsequently lost at the 
siege of Lyons, all his property, in which 
ho had invested his inheritance, being 
destroyed. He then entered the army, 
but was discharged on account of ill- 
health. He afterwards turned his atten- 
tion to mercantile pursuits, and obtained 
sufficient by this means to satisfy his 
wants, and devote his leisure time to the 
elaboration of his first work on the 
organisation of society. This Is entitled 
T Marie des quatres movvements et des 
destinies ginerales (1808). This work 
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contains his whole systom, and was later 
republished under tho title Thiorie de 
l 'unite universelle (1841), and Le Nouveau 
Monde industriel, ou invention du procidt 
d’industric attrayante et combinle dis- 
tribute en series passionies (1829-30). 
Le Nouveau Monde industriel is probably 
the most finished exposition of F.’s views, 
and on its pub. in 1830 he began to attract 
some attention, adherents gathering 
round him. 

F.’s sybtem was partly one of co-opera- 
tion, partly of Socialism. 11 is scheme 
was that, what he named a phalanstery 
(from the word phalanx), consisting of 
about 400 families, should live together, 
combining their labour, upon a (list, of 
about a square league in area. The huy- 
ing and selling transactions necessary for 
the support of the community were to be 
controlled by one person, so as to avoid 
chaffering. If any member brought 
capital with him it was not confiscated, 
and he was paid interest on It. Profits of 
labour wero apportioned on a system 
which first allowed subsistence money for 
every member of the community, includ- 
ing those who were incapable of labour. 
The rest of the profits were then divided 
in agreed proportions, to remunerate 
labour and shill or talent, and to pay In- 
terest on the capital received. The in- 
dividual recipients of these shares of tho 
profits could spend tho money as they 
pleased. In 1852 an attempt was made 
to found an industrial colony on F.’s plan, 
but it was not successful. His complete 
works were pub. 1841-48. See U. Pcllarin, 
Fourier , sa vie et sa thtorie (5tb ed.), 1872; 
\V. Sargant, Social Innovators , 1859 ; M. R. 
Hey baud, Hefnrmateurs modemes. 1843; 
V. Consid6rant. Exposition abrigtc du 
systtme de Fourier , 1845; Transon, 

Thtorie socitfaire de Charles Fourier , 
1832; A. Bebel, Charles Fourier , 1888; 
Bombue, Le Socialisms de Fourier , 1900; 
H. Bourgin, Fourier , contribution A Vttude 
de socialisme frangais , 1905; and W. 
Weasels, Chat les Fourier als Vorlaufer der 
modemen (feuosscuschafUbewegung , 1929. 

Fourier, Jean Baptiste Joseph (17G8- 
1830), famous Fr. mathematician, ft. at 
Auxerre, w r as educated at the military 
school In his nathe tn. and aftei wards 
taught mathematics In tho same Institu- 
tion. In 1795 he became prof, in tho 
Ecole Normalc at Paris, which he phortly 
left for tho Poly technique. Tn 1798 ho 
accompanied Bonaparte to Kgypt, and 
took a prominent part in the gov. lie 
returned to France In 1 801 , became prefect 
of Isfere, holding that office until tho 
return of Bonaparte from KU>a, when he 
was dismissed. In 1817 he was elected to 
the Academic des Sciences, and in 1826 
was admitted member of tho Fr. Academy. 
F. was a voluminous and versatile writer. 

, Ills chief interest was mathematics and 
mathematical physics, but ho entered into 
the public lii>* of the time with an en- 
lightened enthusiasm. On his return 
from Kgypt he contributed to the 
Description de VEgypte. In 1822 be pub. 
La Thtorie analytique de la chaleur, 
which bad formed pafrt of a thesis awarded 
a prize by the Acaddmie des Sciences In 


1812. An alyse des Equations indttermintes 
was pub. in 1831 , after Ills death. A col- 
lected ed. of bis works woh pub. In 1889-90. 
F. is best remembered for ills development 
of tho series which bears his name, and 
which has subsequently become of baslo 
importance in (he development of tho 
theory of physios, especially wave motion 
and heat radiation. The general form of 
the series is that of tho representation of 
the function of a variable between fixed 
limits by a series of sines or cosines, as 

a,i sin ?*+«, sin + . . . +a* sin 
+ . . and ft, +6, cos ft, cos 


+ . . . +ft n cos 


whore tho limits are 0 and t. The in- 
vestigation and criticism of the scries 
were continued by such mathematicians 
as Dirichlct, Itiemann, Cantor, Lcbesgue. 

Four Lakes, chain of lakes situated in 
co. Dane, Wisconsin, U 8.A. Thev are 
connected by short canals, and upon an 
Isthmus between the lakes Mcndota and 
Monona is the city of Madison, which is 
the cap. of the state. 

Fourmies, tn. of Franco, in the dept, of 
Nord, and the arron. of Avenues, situated 
on a trib. of the It. Sambre, 40 m. S.lfl. of 
Valenciennes. It is an important in- 
dustrial centre; wool combing and spin- 
ning are largely carried on, and cloth is 
manufactured. There are ironworks, 
forges and foundries, and glass factories. 
Pop. 12,600. 

Foumior, Henri Alain (Alaln-Fournter) 
(1886-1914), Fr. novelist, ft. at Cher, was 
educated at Brest and later at the Lycte 
Lykanal, near Paris. He spent two years 
In military service, followed journalism, 
and in 1913 nub. Le (fraud Meaulnes 
(trans. 1948), his only completed novel, 
and tho basis of his reputation. It is a 
romantic novel, with an underlying sug- 
gestion of deeper significance, and tho 
basic idea is symbolist in character. 
Fragments of his Colombe lilanchet wero 
pub. (1922), nncl Miracles (1924). See 
T. ltivifcro, Introduction to Miracles, 1921; 
Ii. Kills, From Housseau to Proust , 1935; 
and 11. Pcyre, Flonimes et oeuvres du XX* 
sit'fle, 1938. 

Foursome Reel, see under Reel. 

Fourteen Points. Code of allied war 
aims set forth by President Woodrow 
Wilson before Congress on Jan. 8, 1918; 
which for clarity and liberality was in 
marked contrast to the vagueness and 
read ionary character ot the ideals of the 
prof r*«sional diplomatists of * the balance of 
pow er. * The F. P. w'ero instrumental at a 
critical period In rallying tho spirits of 
many of tho oppressed nationalities of cen- 
tral Kurope. Tho points were (1) open 
covenants of peace and no secrot diplo- 
macy; (2) freedom of navigation in peace 
and war outside territorial waters, oxcept 
where seas may be closed by international 
action; (3) removal of economic barriers ; 
(4) adequato guarantees for reduction of 
armaments; (5) an absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, the 
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interests of the peoples concerned having 
equal weight with the equitable claim of 
the gov. whose title is to bo determined : 
(6) all Kusslan ter. to bo evacuated and 
Russia to be given full opportunity for 
self-development with tho aid of the 
powers; (7) complete evacuation of Bel- 
gium and restoration of Belgium without 
any limit to Belgian sovereignty: (8) all 
Fr. ter. to bo freed, invaded portions to 
bo restored, and the wrong by Prussia in 
regard to Alsace-Lorraino to bo righted; 
(9) It. frontiers to be adjusted on lines 
of nationality; (10) peoples of Austria- 
Hungary to bo given an opportunity of 
autonomous development; (11) Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro to bo evacuated, 
Serbia to have access to tho sea, and the 
relations of tho Balkan States to be 
settled on lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality under international guarantees; (12) 
non-Turkish nationalities of the Ottoman 
empire to bo assured of autonomous 
development and the Dardanelles to bo 
free to all ships; (13) Polish Independence 
to be restored, the Independent state to 
Includo ters. Inhabited by Indisputably 
Polish pops., and to have access to the 
sea; (14) a general association of nations 
to be formed under specific covenants to 
afford mutual guarantees of political 
Independent adu territorial integrity to 
both great and small states. I n Oct. 1918 
numerous diplomatic notes were ex- 
changed between Germany and tho U.S.A., 
at a time when the Gor. Gov. realised that 
their military forces were doomed to 
defeat, in which Germany endeavoured 
to obtain some modification of tills * chart er 
of allied alms,’ but wero gradually brought 
to realise that WUson would only recom- 
mend a cessation of hostilities on condition 
of unreserved acceptance by Germany of 
the F. P. Tho trans. into practical 
politics of tho celebrated F. P. Imposed 
difficulties on tho moat experienced 
diplomatists and statesmen, trained as 
were the majority In an atmosphere 
foreign to tho idealism of this code. But 
at the very opening of the Versailles 
Treaty figured tho creation of tho League 
of Nations bound together by covenant; 
and much after that time was accom- 
plished in the matter of tho reduction of 
armaments though, ultimately, Germany 
under tho Nazi regime stultified the 
wholo policy of disarmament; while the 
map of Europe was remade on hues which 
appeared to conform as far as practicable 
to tho principle of solf-detormiuation. 
In this last-mentioned respoct Nazi Gor- 
many defied the principle of self-deter- 
mination by seizing Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Danzig, and halt of Poland. 
Points one (so far as secret diplomacy was 
concerned), three, four, five, and nine 
have never been implemented The re- 
maining points, except in certain parti- 
culars, and in respect of proposed Inter- 
national guarantees, wore more or less 
fulfilled, being embodied in tho ill-fated 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Nazi 
propagandists emphasised the non-fulfil- 
ment of some points, particularly dis- 
armament, by way of Justifying Ger. 
rearmament and their violation of the peace 


treaties. See also Covenant; Europe; 
Peach Conference (1919); Versailles, 
Treaty op. See II. S. Baker, Woodrow 
Wilson and World Settlement, 1922; and 
W. Lippmann, U.S. War Aims . 1944. 

Fourteenth Army, largest single army 
of Second World War. It held the longest 
battle-line In the war — from the bay of 
Bengal northwards to where India and 
Burma border on China. In 1941 and 
1945 the F. A. was about 1,000,000 strong 
(Including all its ancillary formations), and 
just before the fall of Rangoon it had 
500,000 fighting men at its disposal. The 
divs. that served with it wore 2nd and 
36Lh Brit. ; 3rd Indian (the Chlndits), and 
the 5th, 7th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 23rd, 25th, 
and 20th Indian; 11th E. African, and the 
81st and 82nd w. African. One-third of 
each J ndfan dlv. consisted of Brit, troops 
and tho African divs. had Brit, officers 
and N.C.O.s. The army was grouped 
into three corps: the 4th, 15th. and 33rd 
Indian Corps. Later the 15th Corps was 
detached from the F. A. for the 1945 
A rakan and Rangoon offensives more. A 
fourth corps — tho 3ith — was formed for 
tho invasion of Malaya. The F. A. was 
the army which broke the myth of Jap. 
invincibility on land; which denied the 
enemy the road to India, and dually threw 
him back in two great thrusts — from 
Kohima to Mandalay and from Mandalay 
to Rangoon. Its victory was not only 
over the Jap., but over tho terrain, the 
jungle, and tho climate. Until Mandalay 
was passed there were no roads, save 
those they built themselves, no railways, 
and few tns. It was the first army to 
plan and oxcouto the movement of whole 
infantry dn r s. by air. It was the only 
army In the war to devolop air supply to 
tho extent of maintaining Its front-line 
troop* entirely by air: and from the time 
of crossing tho Uhindwin to tho fall of 
Rangoon the whole campaign was based 
on air supply, which reached a rate of 
3000 tons a dav. Lt.-Gen. (later Gen., 
and F.M.) Sir Win. SUm commanded the 
F. A. from its formation until Just before 
tho Jap. surrender. In Its last ten 
months of operations the F. A. covered 
more l ban 1000 m. See also Burma, 
Second World War Campakixs in. 

Fourth Estate. Edmund Burke, in 
alluding to the three estates of tho realm, 
viz. lords, clergy» and commons, con- 
stituting the Brit. Parliament, formed the 
public presi the F. E., by reason of the 
enormous Influence journalism exerts over 
both Imperial and domestic affairs. 

Fourth Party, name applied to a small 
opposition group within tho Eng, Con- 
servative party about 1880. under the 
leadership of Lord Randolph Churchill in 
the House of Commons. Ho bad activo 
coadjutors in Sir Henry Drummond 
WoliT and Sir John Qorst* And occasionally 
received tho assistance of Mr. A. J. (later, 
Earl) Balfour. The F. I*, made itself 
conspicuous in 1880 and tho succeeding 
years by its vigorous attacks upon tho 
recognlsovi leaders of both partlos. See 
\V. Churchill, Life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill , 1900: and II. E. Gorst. The 
Fourth Forty, t905. 
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Four-year Plana, German, for economic 
development, prepared In imitation of the 
Soviet's flve-vear plans (q v ). Tho first 
(1933-36), announced bv Hitler, was, 
ostensibly, a limited plan of road con- 
struction and public works, but was soon 
superseded by a huge rearmament pro- 
gramme. which rapidly absorbed ^11 
Germany’s unemployed. The next plan 
(1937-40) covered the development of 
Ersatz (substitute) Industries designed to 
make Germane self-sufficient The chief 
of these industries were those for distilling 
oil from coal, the manuf. of artificial 
textile*, and the exploitation of indigenous 
ore reserves. This plan, too, was accom 
pamed by continued rearmament, and it 
was still m progress when war broke out 
(1939), Germany having failed to attain 
self sufficiency In any sphere. Oil pro- 
duction had reached only one-third of 
Germany's peacetime requirements, iron 
ore and artificial fibre about 20 to 25 per 
cent, baso metal ores 15 per cent, and rats 
about 50 per cent 
Fousel Oil, see Fuspl 
Foussa, see Fossa 
Fouta Djallon see Futa-Djai ov 
Fowey, par and tn of Cornwall, Fng- 
land, situated on the R bowey, 2S m 
h W . of Devonport, and 280 m from 
London In early times It was an Im 
portant seaport, and ships for tlic crusades 
were fitted out here In tho reign of 
Edward III the tn equipped a fleet of 
fort\ sc\en vessel**, and about 800 men 
for the siege of Calais The (nhab. were 
in later times convicted of piracy, and 
were depiived of their vessels Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort visited 
the tn m 1846. The prin. industry Is 
pilchard fishing, and there Is a deep and 
sheltered harbour. Tho chief exportH are 
china stone and iron ore 1 here is a 
coastguard and lifeboat station Pop 
2300 See W Macarthui, lhe ltutr 
Fovey, 1918 

Fowl, see 1*01 i tut 

Fowler, Henry Wafson (1857-1933). 
Eng lexrcognpher and linguist, son of 
the Rev Robert *F of Tunbridge Wells 
Educated at Uugbx school ami Halliol 
College, Oxfoid Assistant iiiasUr at 
Sedbergh School, 1332 09 In 1905 he 
roeluced, in colUboration with bis 
rotber PHI* a trans of Lucian, 
which was pub by the Oxford I niv 
Press. The following \ tar the brothers 
brought out lhe king's English, which 
was most successful They were then 
commissioned by tho Oxford Unlv Press 
to prepare an abrrdgnn nt of the Oxford 
Dictionary , which was pub in 1911 as 
The Concise Oxford Da turn ary. Both 
brothers served with tho Ti E F. In the 
First World War, F O F losing his 
life. F then finished alone the Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary, which they had begun 
In collaboration. Tho work by which F 
will, perhaps be chiefly remembered is bis 
Dictionary of Modem hnglmh Usage 
(1926) — highly original in treatment, and 
valuable as an aid to correct expression In 
Eng. This was followed in 1929 by the 
second ed. of The X'oneise Oxford Die - 
ttonary, embodying changes in the lan- 


guages since 1911 — the purpose of the 
work from the first being to 'present as 
vivid a picture as llie small dictionary 
could bo made to give of the English 
that was being spoken and written at 
tho time/ He also prepared much of 
the third ed. (1931), which was pub. 
with a supplement by H. G Le Mesurler 
shortly after his death. His various 
linguistic speculations appeared In the 
pubs, of the Society for Pure English. 
Other pubs If Wishes Mere Horses (1929) ; 
and Some Comparative Values (1929). 

Fowler, John (1826-64), b atMelksham 
in Wiltshire. An Eng inventor, chiefly 
famous for his steam plough, in which the 
plough is moved by traction of a station- 
ary engine. This was first employed with 
satisfactory results in 1 8 >0 in the drainage 
of llainauit forest m 1 ssex F was also 
the inventor of other improved agrlc. 
machines 

Fowler, Thomas (18.12 1904), Eng. 
philosopher, b in Lincolnshire He re- 
ceived his education at King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, and at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated in 1854 
In 1881 he was elected president of 
Corpus Christ! College, which position he 
filled till hib death , and from 1873tol888he 
was prof of logic at Oxford From 1899 
to 1901 he was vice chancellor of theuniv. 
of Oxford Ills pubs include lhe 
Elements of Deductne logit (1867, 1892), 
lhe Elements of Inductile Logic (1870, 
1901), Bacon's A otum Organum (1878, 
1889), loch (m 1 ng Mon of Letters, 
1880), Erann i Baton (1881), Progressive 
Morality an Essay in Ethics (1S9 5), 
History of C or pus Chnsh College (1S9S) 

Fowling, hunting and catching of buds 
and wild fowl genotally, viz swans, geese, 
and the difTcunt varieties of ducks — 
tom as-backs, reubeads, mallards, teal, 
pintail, and wood dueks, etc. F is per- 
formed in a variety of ways, such as by 
concealment of the hunter, bv decoy, or 
o< casionallv, in some par ts, by the training 
of dogs and of ponies to attract tho birds 
See also With Fowi 

Fox, Charles James (1749 1806), Eng 
staKsman, third son oJ Henry F, first 
11 non Holland, was one of the most 
popular men of Ins dav and one of the 
im t charming of any age As a lad, 
encouraged by bis father who desired to 
make a man of him, to ape tho vices of 
those older than himself, ho became a 
he my drinker and a reckless gambler. 
At c mis and dire he lost o great fortune, 
but Loid Holland and Ills fnends always 
rumo to his rescue, although on one occa- 
sion before assistance was forthcoming his 
furniture was sold for the benefit of his 
creditors. In later life, however, tho 
gaining table had less attraction for him. 
F. entered Parliament when ho was in h»s 
twe nt y -first y ear, and after he attained his 
majority bo was made by Lord North a 
lord c>f th e Admiralty, wfiich oilleo he held 
only until 1772, when hi resigned In order 
to he at liberty to oppose the Royal 
MarrI ige Act. He proved himself so 
excellent a debater that North peisuaded 
lnm 1 o rejoin tho ministry at the end of 
the year as a lord of the Treasury, but his 
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independence was so marked that the 
king insisted upon his dismissal. Tn 
opposition he attacked vigorously the 
ministerial policy which cost England the 
XJ.S.A. In 1782 he became foreign 
secretary under Rockingham, but on the 
death of his chief refused to serve under 
Shelburne, Tn the following year he 
formed a coalition with North, becoming 
joint secretary of state with him under 
the duke of Portland, but was dismissed 
in Dec., when, by the king's intervention, 
his India Will was thrown out. The king, 
who disapproved of F.'s opinions and 
reseutod nis friendship with and his in- 
fluence over the Prince of Wales, was de- 
termined nover again to let him take office, 
and he managed to exclude him from the 
Coalition ministry of 1804, but two years 
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later, when Grenville became Prime 
Minister, had to accept him as foreign 
secretary. Thus, by the iron* of fate, F., 
who had been in opposition for moro than 
twenty -three years, d. In ollico. 11c 
d. on Sept. 13, aged fifty-seven, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbov, closo bv 
his great opponent, Pitt, who had pre- 
deceased him by a few months, F. had 
Uttie or no opportunity to kIiow what 
ability ho possessed as a construct he 
statesman, but as a leader of opposition 
he proved himself the right man in the 
right place His readiness in reply, his 
power of speaking at any time and on 
any subject, made him iuvaluahlo to his 
party, and his eloquence was always a 
thorn In the side of the minibtiy. Ills 
personal popularity kept his party to- 
gether, though his approval or the Fr. 
Revolution caused a political and personal 
breach between him and Burke, who could 
see no good In it. F. was an ardent Whig, 
ami lmd a healthy passion for opposing 
all abuses find restrictions of the liberty 
of the subject. Only shortly before his 
death he brought In a measure to abolish 
the slave trade. F. was om* of the two 
men of his century who may be described 
as founders of Brit. Liberalism — tbo other 
being Burke. In tho hour of their separa- 


tion F. described In broken sentences the 
debt he owed to Burke's inspiration. 
Burke had found the Whigs a world of 
selfish nobles who cared only for the spoils 
of office, and had created a new Whig 
party with principles and Ideals, and F. 
soon fell under his spell, lie became 
Burke's chief ally In the battle for Justice 
to tho Amor, colonies, justice to Ireland, 
justice to India, and for the estab. of 
effective pari. gov. As the advocate of 
Burke's large ideas F. rapidly made him- 
self tho leading popular politician in Eng- 
land. But the great fund of prestige and 
popularity that he won during his struggle 
against the king and Lord North during 
trie Amer. war he threw away by a series 
of sensational blunders. In these Burke, 
who had been his teacher, was closely 
associated, for Burke, like F., was a bad 
tactician, and had a headstrong and wilful 
nature. Each of them In his own way re- 
deemed bis mistakes. Burke by the literary 
power wbich found in tbe Fr. Revolution 
a magnificent theme, and F. by the 
courage and debating strength that made 
him the most powerful and passionate 
champion of popular ideas and freedom 
at a time when class prejudice almost 
extinguished liberty In England. Few 
would say that F. was always well advised 
In his opposition to Pitt during tho Fr. 
wars. But whatever view is taken of his 
actions, or of the inevitability of the Fr. 
wais. few can doubt that it was well that a 
man of his position should have resisted 
tho campaign of domestio repression that 
set in when the war began and lasted for 
moro than twenty years; and in this way 
F.’s conduct during the Napoleonic wars 
ser\ed the cause of national unity, though 
it might seem at the time so adverse to It. 
See Lord John Russell, Li/e and Times of 
Charles James Fox, 1859-06 ; Sir G. O. 
Trevolvan, Early History of Charles James 
Fox , 1880 ; J. L. Xlammond, Charles James 
Fox, a Fohtiial Study, 1903; J. Drink- 
water, C. .7. Fox, 1928; and C. Hohhouse, 
Fox, 1934, 1918 (with an essay by H. 
Nieolson). 

Fox, George (1624-91), founder of the 
Society of Friends or Quakers. Ho was 
b. in Fomiv Drayton, Leicestershire, and 
was the son of a weaver, Christopher F. 
At an early ago he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker, who also traded In cattle and 
wool. Ho was of a spiritual disposition, 
and while tending the sheep was occupied 
in holy meditation. At tbo age of nine- 
teen ho felt he had a diviue call, and in 
consequence left his home ami friends and 
1 brake off all familiarity or fellowship with 
old or young.* For the following four 
years he wandered about the country, 
with Bible in hand, attending meetings, 
convening with 'professors.* and publicly 
expressing his disapproval of 'steeple- 
houses,* church bells, aud all kinds of 
formalism, religious and social. About 
1646 47 he began to realise an inner light 
in Ids heart, which appeared to him to be 
a divine revelation. He not infrequently 
Interrupted services when tbe preacher 
was teaching doctrines which seemed to 
him erroneous, and in 1019 be was im- 
prisoned at Nottingham for so doing. In 
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the following year he was again Im- 
prisoned In Derby on a charge of blas- 
phemy. and on bis release walked barefoot 
through Lichfield, cursing the tn. with 
tho words, ‘Woo to the bloodv city of 
Lichfield.* Betweon the years 1653 and 
1673 be was imprisoned on six different 
occasions. During his whole lifo, in fact, 
he was continually subjected to perse- 
cutions. lie gathered together a faithful 
band of followers, of whom thoro woro, In 
1656, nearly a thousand in jail. In 
manner and speech they separated them- 
selves from their fellows, saying ‘thee* 
and ‘thou* to ‘all men and women with- 
out any respect to rich or poor.* They 
Interpret**! Christ’s words literally, and 
thus opposed war and the taking of oaths, 
and advocated poor relief and self-help. 
F. also taught that the sacraments of the 
Lord’s Supper and baptism wero not 
essential, and that them was no need for 
an ordained or paid ministry. He \ isited 
Barbados, Jamaica, and America In 1071, 
and Holland in 1677 and 16S4 His 
Journal , ed. by Thomas Ell wood, F.’s 
literary executor, and other friends, w.is 
pub, in 1694, and The Short Journal and 
Itinerary Journals of Georue Fox , ed. from 
MS. by N. Penney in 1925. The completo 
list of his writings occupies fifty-throe 
pages of Joseph Smith’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of triends * Books , 1863. Sec 
S. M. Janney, Life of George Fox, 1853; 
J. S. Rowntrcc, The Life and Character of 
George Fox, 1891 ; T. Hodgkin, George For , 
1896; I). Butler, George Fox in Scotland, 
1913; It. Knight, The Founder of Quaker- 
ism, a Psychological Study, 1922; and E. 
Taylor, The Valiant Sixty . 1917. 

Fox, Henry, and Henry Richard Vassall, 
see Holland, 13 mow 

Fox. or Foxe, Richard (c. 1418-1528), 
bishop and statesman, b. at Ropeslev; 
educated at Oxford. Ho was a trusted 
adviser of llenrv VII., and hold the posts 
of secretary of state, privy seal, bishop of 
Exeter (1487), of Bath and Wells (1492- 
1491). of Durham (1494-1501), and of 
Winchester, besides performing many dip- 
lomatic missions. Tn 1516 ho retired 
from court ami founded Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford. 

Fox (Dutch vns; Ger. fuchs), namo 
properly ap plica bio only to the Brit, 
representative of tho family Canldro, but 
now used to Include many other species. 
The feminine form, ‘vixen,* represents the 
O.E. fyxen ( fox pins tho feminine ter- 
mination -rn). Tho genus F. ( Vulpes 
alopex ) is distinct from the genus Can is 
by the slighter build, tho long and bushy 
tail, and the large ears of tho mombors of 
the former. Also the prolection behind 
the eye-soeket has its upper surface con- 
cave, with a raised ridge, instead of 
regularly convex as In the genus Canis, 
and there is not a hollow chain her within 
the frontal bone of the forehead. Tho 
range of the F. extends eastwards across 
Europe to Japan, and to the S. across N. 
Africa, Persia, N.W. India, and the N. 
Amer. side of tho Atlantic. Naturally 
over such an area many local differences 
are found, and tho red F. of N.W. Europe 
differs considerably from tho white-footed 


F. of Persia and Arabia, whilst both are in 
many respects dissimilar to the black F. 
of N. America. Among other species may 
bo mentioned the Himalayan F. ( Vulpes 
montanus), the Tibetan F. ( V. ferrilatus ), 
the Alaskan F ( V . harrimam), the largest 
species, the Indian F. (V. bengalensis ), 
tho V. fameheus or tegypUacus of Egypt, 
tho Arctic F. ( Alopex lagopus), etc. The 
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Amer. grey F. ( Urocyon t inereo -argent at us) 
is a separate sub-genus of Cams, whilst the 
long-carcd F. of 8. and E. Afiiea KOtocyon 
meqalotis) forms a distinct genus, Tho 
skms of many varieties of tho F. aro 
valuable, and are laigcly imported into 
tins country for furs. Tho cunning of 
the Eng. F., which owes its survival to tho 
spoi t of fox-hunting, is well know n. Tho 
vixen brings forth ft Utter of from fl\o to 
eight cubs in April, the period of gestation 
being sixty to sixtv-ilvo da\s. The cubs 
take eighteen months to glow to their full 
si/o and strength; t lie average lifo of tho 
F. is about t hi i teen years. 

Fox-bat, see FmJir Bat. 

Foxe, John (1510-87), Eng. martyro'o- 
gist, b at Boston, Lincolnshire. He 
entered the univ. of Oxford, taking both 
tho bachelor’s and master’* degrees in 
1537 and 1513 rcRpectivel> , being elected 
a full fellow of Magdalen College m 1539. 
He applied himself assiduously to the 
Btuily of theology, and became a convert 
to the print iplcs of tho reformation in 
1545, resigning his fellowship in conse- 
quence. lie thon went abroad and gained 
a li vclihood os corrector of the press for an 
eminent printer at Basle. In the reign of 
Elizabeth he returned to England and 
came under the notice of the duchess of 
Richmond, through whofte influence he 
eventually obtained employment as tutor 
to the children of her brother, tho earl of 
Surrey. In 1550 F. was Ordained deacon 
by Bidley. bishop of London, and began 

E reat liing the doctrines of the reformation. 

Le was ordained priest In 1560, and three 
years later was made a prebendary In 
Salisbuiy Cathedral by the Influence of 
Cecil. lie held successively tho livings of 
Ship ton and Cripplcgate, but soon re- 
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signed these, and for a year held a stall at 
Durham. The work that has iminor* 
taliped F.’s name Is his History of the Acta 
and Monuments of the Church (1563), 
known ns Foxe's Hook of Martyrs , on 
which, however, iclianco for historical 
accuracy may not be placed. The Lat. 
ed. was printed in 1559. The first Eng. 
ed. appeared in 15G3, and it has since 
gone through innumerable eds., the host 
ones being by S. It. Cattley, (1837-41), 
and J. Pratt, and J. Stoughton (1877). 
Besides this F. wrote numerous contro- 
versial and other works. F. d. in London, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. (jiles’s, 
Cripplcgat e. Sec W. \\ inter, Biograph i cal 
Notes on John Foxe, 1876. 

Foxglove, genus of liurdy biennial or 
perennial plants of the order Scrophu lari - 
aecro and genus digitalis . Only one, 1). 
mupurea , is a native of Great Britain; 
It is a stately plant, bearing spikes of 
drooping, thimble-shaped pink ilowcrs, 
spotted inside. A number of other 
species were introduced from \V. Asia und 
S. Europe. Their liowers are pui pie, 
white, yellow, brown, or pink. The Inrge 
wrinkled leaves yield d (gitalin and other 
act l vo principles useful as heart tonics 
and sedatives. See Digitalis. 

Foxhound, hound especially 

trained for fox-h ant lug. Jt has been 
most carefully bred and reared for over 
300 years: it is a combination of the old 
S. hound, with its keen nose, and a grey- 
hound, with its swift foot. It possesses 
great staying powers, and is often used to 
work in thick coverts or run across open 
Holds for 10 hrs. at a stretch. Fs. aro 
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hunted In packs, generally dogs and 
bitches separately. The dogs stand 24 in. 
at the shoulder, and the hitches 26 or 21 
in. Tho puppies are entered at cub- 
liunting In company with older hounds, 
so that, in being trained for hunting, their 
natural faults may bo quickly cured. In 
many packs it is still the custom to 1 round* 
the dog's ears at about four months old, 
so that there may be less likelihood of their 
getting torn in brushwood. The hounds 


are annually drafted to mako room for the 
puppies. The chief points of a F. ore as 
follows: Head largo and full, with a girth 
in front of the ears of at least 16 in. ; ears 
set low, close to the head ; nose, with wide- 
open nostrils, should measure 44 in.; neck 
free from all throatincss; shoulders long, 
muscular, and well-sloped; back short 
and strong ; loins square, witn a slight arch ; 
legs absolutely straight and very strong; 
feet round and cat-like, with good strong 
pads ; hind quarters strong, straight stifles 
referred; stern, arched over tho back, 
airy below, and tapering to tho end; 
coat short, thick, and glossy; colour not 
very important, and varying between 
black, white, and tan, black and white, 
and pied w r ith hare, badger, tan, or yellow. 

Fox-hunting, os practised at the present 
time, is not of very great antiquity. 
Foxes existed in this country from early 
times, and they were hunted in tho days 
of Edward I., but such hunting was as 
different from F. proper as light from 
dark. Win. the Twin, who was head hunts- 
man to Edward If., mentions the fox as 
belonging to the inferior class of animals 
that should be exterminated by any 
means, and again in the Hecords of the 
Chase, written in the time of Edward III., 
the fox is named with contumely. In 
tbnso times Reynard was pursued with no 
ceremony or method, but caught in nets, 
or shot, or dug up from his earth and 
slaughtered at every possible opportunity. 
Such v iowB prevailed until the eighteenth 
century, when F. began to take its place 
as a rport. It is not possible to say with 
exactitude when the first pack of hounds 
was main tamed in Fiiigland entirely for F„ 
but tho following facts throw some light 
on tho matter. In a letter from one of 
his descendants, it is stated that Lord 
Anmdale, between 1690 and 1700, kept a 
pack of fox-hounds which wore maintained 
in the family until they became the 
property of Hugh Mavnell in 1782, The 
Field of Nov. 6, 1875, describes a horn, 
which lat er became the property of 
Thomas d* Avenante, Esq. The Inscription 
on this rends: ‘Thomas Booth by. Esq., 
Tooley Park, Leicester. With this horn 
he hunted the first pack of foxhounds then 
in England for fifty-five years. Boro 
3 677. Died 1752.* These statements 
are not conclusive, as the packs mentioned 
may not have hunted foxes exclusively, 
but they servo to indicate the probable 
truth of the statement In Lord Wilton's 
Sports and Pastimes of England (1S68) 
t hat hounds began to be entered solely to 
fox about 1750. In tho early davs of F. 
the procedure was somewhat different 
from the present. The meet took place 
in the early hours of the morning, and the 
fox was traced by his ‘drag/ that is, tho 
line ho had taken on his return from a 
foraging expedition on tho previous night. 
The disadvantage of such a course was 
that a fox was very liable to bo scared by 
the hounds on the drag scent, and make 
good his oseape before they caught tho 
real scent. 

Now, owing to tho decrease in woods, 
etc., It is considered the better way to find 
the fox in his kennol, and the hour of the 
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meet Is retarded until about eleven in the I 4s regards tho cost of hunting, It may be 
forenoon. When the fox breaks away taken as a rough estimate that for every 
from the covert he is allowed to travel for day in tbe week that hounds hunt the 


some little dlstauce before the alarm is 

S ven, in order that he may not retrace 
a steps into the covert. The rules which 
govern scent are as little understood 
to-day os ever. On some dajs when all 
things seem propitious the scent will fail, 
and vlco verba. It Is thought by some 
that the immner in which hounds come 
out of covert may be taken as an indica- 
tion; if they dwell for some moments 
before settling to the line the scent is 
good, but if tbe scent be poor they will 
make all haste not to lose it. An easterly 
wind is probably the best for scent, in 
spite of Inc poet who sings of 'a southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky.' An extraordinary 
circumstance is that if the fox is coursed 
at any period of the run by a dog, the 
scent fails after that point. The most 
dreaded foe of 1 ho fox-hunter is of courso 
frost. The hunting season proper begins 
in Nov.; but during part of Sept., the 
actual date of starting varying according 
to the time of harvest in different parts of 
the country, and during the whole of Oct. 
cub-hunting is carried on. The object of 
this is indicated by the namo, to blood 
oung bouuds, and teach them their 
usiness. Cub-huuttng is commenced in 
the early morning, about 7 a.m., and tbe 
fox is hunted by the drag. The size of 
packs naturallv varies from very large 
estahs. in the Shires to 9mall kennels in 
the N. of England. If a pack hunts for 
five days in the week, or possibly six, as 
some do, about seventy -five couples of 
hounds w 111 be required ; if four days are 
hunted, from fifty to sixty couples ; or if 
only two days, from twenty -five to thirty 
couples. A new entrv begins cub -hunting 
at the age of about eighteen months, and 
is then probably of the first class for three 
or four more seasons. Many hounds last 
longer than this, and it is recorded of 
‘Potentate,' a uotccV hound belonging to a 
duke of Bedford, that he hunted for 
eleven seasons. Tho pick of the hunting 
in this country is supposed to bo in ‘the 
Shires,’ a somewhat arbitrary term, which 
conventionally means Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and Rutlandshire, but 
does not exactly correspond with these. 
The packs which are considered the best 
are the Bel voir, the Cottesmore, the 
Quora, and the Pylchley. 

Despite various ogitutlons and remon- 
strances, the sport of F. has not declined 
in popularity of recent 3 ears; but the 
active work of the National Society for 
the Abolition of Cruel Sports (101 
Chandos House, Westminster, S.W.l) and 
the League against Cruel Sports (58 Mad- 
dox Street, Bond Street, W.) has forced 
the fox-hunting fraternity into forming 
a society called the Brit. Field Sports 
Protection Society. A Bill for tho ban- 
ning of blood sports, including F. t was 
Introduced by a private member in 1940, 
but met with no great support in the 
Commons so far as F. was concerned. 

In 1940 there were 234 packs of hounds 
In the Brit. la. — 193 In England and 
Wales, 29 In Ireland, fend 12 in Scotland. 


cost per annum will be between £ 500 and 
£600 ; various local circumstances will 
influence tho cost In each cose, but it will 
not as a rule fall below £500. Any price 
may be given for hunters, from £30 to 
£800; sev. hundreds of horses, ranging in 
price from 200 guineas to 650 or 700 
guineas, passing annually through tho 
hands of Tattersall’s in London and 
Warner Sheppard and Wade's in Leicester. 
If a man wishes to hunt regularly with a 
ack in the Slilres, he must, of course, 
ave a far greater estab. than a man who 
hunts in the N. Tho sums of money that 
are spent on hunting every year in this 
country in normal times are very large 
and many persona aro employed in con- 
nection with tho sport. Tho officials of a 
hunt comprise the master (M.F.H.), one 
or two 'whjppers-ln,' and a kennel hunts- 
man or ‘feeder.* If tho huntsman Is an 
amateur, he is also Invariably tbe master; 
if tho master does not hunt his own hounds 
a paid huntsman is employed. In large 
packs two whippers-in are employed, but 
in some packs only one. The duties of 
whipper-in and kennel huntsman aro often 
performed by one porson. especially if the 
master hunts his own hounds. The 
kennel huntsman proper is the man who 
undertakes all responsibility connected 
with the hunt, save tho actual hunting, 
walks out the pack, prepares tho food for 
tho pack that is hunting, etc. It was, 
however, the opinion of Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, one of the foremost authorities, 
that tho man who hunts tho hounds 
should also feed them. It is the first duty 
of a huntsman to gain the confidence of 
his hounds; the sagacity and resource of a 
well-trained pack aro remarkable. The 
whipper-in, or whippcrs-ln, when tho 
hounds are drawing a covert, should bo 
neither too near nor too far away from 
the hoond9; when they havo found, he 
should get to them as soon as possible, and 
take a line parallel to that of the hunts- 
man, and prevent the pack from dividing. 
The quality of tho hunting enjoyed at tho 
present day is probably as good as ever it 
was. Great care Is exercised in the breed- 
ing of hounds and of horses, and the pace 
Is sot, on the whole, faster of late years. 

F. Is by no means confined to England 
at tbe present time, but has been trans- 
ported to various quarters of the globe. 
Manitoba has had a pack since 1826, and 
the F’eHhawar Vale hounds in India are as 
celebrated as the Belvdir or Quom in 
England. The enthusiasm of the garri- 
sons at Alexandria and Cyprus caused 
hunting to ho instituted there, and among 
other places where the sport is carried on 
may ho mentioned Fiorina, where meets 
are held in moonlight, Bochuanoland, 
New Zealand, and parti of the U.S.A. 
There are eighty -three packs of hounds 
hunted in the (J.H.A. 

Ste T. F. Dale, Fox-hunting in the 
Shiree , 1903; H. S. Davenport, Memories 
at Random of Melton And Harborough , 
1926; C. Simpson, I Leicestershire and its 
Hunts , 1926; W. Fawcett, Hunting in 
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Northumbria , 1927; 9 Reeve, For-hunting 
Recollections , 1928; A. H. Higginson and 
J A. Chamberlain, Hunting xn Hie United 
States and Canada, 1028; O F: G R. 
Schwerdt, Hampshire Hunt , 1929, T. R 

g uarrell, Worcestershire Hunt, 1929, 
D R Edwards, Huntsmen Past and 
Present, 1920, S bassoon. Memoirs of a 
b ox hunting Man , 1929, and A H 
Higginson, Txvo Centuries of box Hunting , 

Fox River, name of two nvs of Wiscon- 
sin, V 9 A 1 TheF orPisbtakaR has 
a courso of 220 m , flowing first 9 , then 
9 W ontcnnpr the Illinois at Ottawa 
2 Tho F or Ncenah R has a generally 
N E course for 250 m In tho wet season 


Though not snappy and quarrelsome, they 
are always ready for a fight, and make 
excellent ratters. The ohiof points are. 
Head long, flat, and narrow, with very 
strong teeth, small ears, small keen eves, 
black nose, and cloan cheeks, shoulders 
sloping, forelegs very straight and bony, 
with Arm, compact feet and arched toes; 
chest and fore ribs narrow, hocks strong: 
stifles well bent; tail, which is usually cut 
short in puppyhood, is held eicct, colour, 
white with black or tan markings, brindle 
spots being objectionable The smooth- 
haired variety should havo a thick, dense, 
and smooth coat , the rough haired, coarse, 
wiry and rather longer. Weight, 16 to 
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« the floods spread and a n itm el < onnection 
is t'lUb between Lake Mulligan lud the 
Mississippi Hv nuuns of a c inal, how 
ever, ships can pass ail the ycai round 
Fox-shark, or Thresher, name given to 
Alopecias mlpes , the commonest species 
of sharks lound in the Mediturarn an and 
tho Atlantic Its chief rharactciistic is a 
very long tall, nearh half of its ow n length, 
whn h is lroni 12 to IS ft , with this ippen- 
dage it lashes tho watci ftuioush, lunce 
its name The F. follows the -hoain of 
small fish, such as horrings or pilchards, 
and destroys thorn in great quantities 
Fox-terrier, small dog used foi mcrlv to 
jun with hounds, and it is prol ible that 
the 1 has dovclopcd from theso small 
hunting dogs Ihcv were ustd parti- 
cularlv to unearth foxes from bolts, but 
since the speed of hounds has increased 
it has been found impossible for sue h com- 
paratively small dogs to keep up with the 
chase Smooth haired terriers weie first 
exhibited about tho middle of the nine- 
teenth cent my, and have become very 
popular as house dogs. The rough-haired 
variety were exhibited in 1872. Fs make 
intelligent and affectionate companions. 


Foy, Maximilian Sebastian (177 r >-182a), 
distinguished br military officer and 
oi itor, 6 ut Jlain in bommo, trance He 
fought m i be 1 tmuMila under Juuot, 
Soifit, and Masscna It was in tho cam 
palgn of 1S1 > that he chicliv distinguished 
himself however, receiving his fifteenth 
wound on the field of Waterloo, refusing, 
novortl t, h ss to quit his post till tho close 
of the engagement He was afterwards 
t mplov ed as inspector gnu lal of infantry. 
From liJ-s MSb his widow, m 1827 pub 
Ih^tuin de la guerre de la JYninsule 
Fia Angelico, see Anoi r ic o 
Fra Bartolommeo, see B\rtoiowmeo 
di Paohoio pel Fapiorjno 

Fracastoro, Girolamo (1493 1533), It. 
physician and poet, b at \croiia, studied 
at 1 ndua, becoming learned in medicine 
and belles-lettres In 1502 he became 
pi of of philosophy at Padua, and later 
pi h tised as a physician in Verona 
Among hi* intimate friends were Cardinal 
Bcnibo, Julius Scaligei, and Gianbittwta 
Rauiusio Among his works are SyphiU- 
dis, seu Morbt uallicx hbn tres (1->J0, 
Eng trims , 1686), a medical poem, De 
uni temperaiura (1534); Uomocentncorum 
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(1535); De sympathia el antipathia rerum 
(1546); and De contagionibus (1546). His 
Opera Omnia were pub. at Venico in 1555, 
and bis poems at Padua in 1728. 

Fraotion, mathematics, a number which 
Indicates one or more equal parts of a 
whole. A vulgar fraction is expressed by 
means of two numbers, thus, 1 or 7 *. The 
upper, or first, number is called the 
numerator of the F. ; the lower, or second 
number is called the denominator of the 
F. The denominator indicates the number 
of parts into which the whole (or unit) is 
divided, and the numerator indicates tho 
number of those parts taken to form tho 
F.; thus, 1 of £1 means three parts, each 
of which is a \ of £1, therefore the measure 
of tho F. is 1 58. A h\ is termed proper 
when the numerator is less than tho de- 
nominator, improper when tho numerator 
is greater than the denominator. An im- 
proper F. can, therefore be expressed as a 
mixed number, i.e. a number of wholes \ 
a F. ; thus, \ =»2>. A F. may be Indicated 
in many ways, according to tho number 
of parts expressed bv tho denominator, 
thus. $=*",«=, =i > "“i i s , etc., that is to 
say, if the numerator and denominator be 
both multiplied, or both divided, by the 
same number, the value of the F. Is un- 
altered. Tho div. may result in a complet 
F. ; thus, i = * ’. Addition and sub- 
traction of Fs. are performed by bringing 
both denominators to a common multiple; 
thus. ‘,1 To multiply 

two Fs. wc multiply both numerators and 
both denominators; for Instance, to 
multiply > by wo take first of a 
seventh part, that is, 5 sixty-thirds of tho 
unit; hut , of is six times os much, that 
is, It equals . A decimal F. is indicated 
by a succession of digits after a decimal 
point. These digits md irate the numera- 
tors of vulgar Fs. whose denominators are 
10, 100, 1000, und so on successively. It 
is only when the denominator of a vulgar 
F. contains factors <5f 2 and 5 that it can 
ho expressed as an ordinary, or ter- 
minating, decimal, as it is only lu those 
circumstances that its denominator can 
be expressed as a power of 10, that Is. as 
1 followed by noughts. Where there aro 
other factors In the denominator, the 
vulgar F. is oxpiisscd as a recurring 
decimal F. In aim bra the samo rules 
apply for the genciuliscd symbols as in 

arithmetic; a . and arc thus 

b a—b 

algebraical Fs. The form 

a I 1 
b J-l_ 

"c + , etc., 

is called a continued F. 

Fractional Distillation, see under Dis- 


tillation. 

Fracture, in surgery, the breaking of any 
part of tho bony structure of tho body. 
The general cause of F. 13 a stress too great 
for the integrity of the bone to bo main- 
tained. The stress may result from direct 
violence, whbn the bone Is directly acted 
upon by some external force ; In this cose 


crushed and lacerated. It may 



from indirect violence, when the shock is 
distributed through various parts of the 
skeleton, the weaker bone or part of a bone 
being broken; for instance, a fall on tbo 
outstretched bands is likely to cause F. of 
tho collor-bono, although that is to some 
extent remote from tho seat of violonce. 
A F. may be Rlmple, when tho softer 
tissues aro un wounded, or compound, 
when tho broken end ruptures tho skin. 
Tt may ho comminuted, when the bono is 
broken in more than two pieces; or im- 
pacted when one broken end is driven into 
tho other. Greenstick F. occurs in 
children, and consists of a bent and 
splinterod bono: this is an incomplete F.. 
as ore also depressed, sub -pen osteal, and 
fissured Fs. Multiple is when 0101*0 than 
one F. Is present. F. is rendered more 
likely by any morbid condition weakening 
tho conclition of the bone, by the con- 
dition of old ago, when bone becomes more 
brittle, and by frosty weather, when not 
only is tho ground hardor and more 
slippery, hut the bones themselves appear 
to bo affected. F. may be recognised by 
tho helpless condition of the limb. After 
this sign further investigation must bo 
carried on with tho minimum of move- 
ment. There may bo local inflammation, 
and in tho limbs considerable distortion 
may take place owing to the lack of re- 
sistance to contraction of muscle. An 
unmistakable symptom is crepitus , by 
which is iueaut the grating sensation of 
tho broken pieces passing over each other; 
this symptom should never be looked for 
except by a surgeon. Tho treatment is 
mainly expectant; the broken ends aro 
fitted accurately together, and tho part is 
seemed by splints or other apparatus to 
secure immobility. When the bono has 
Joined, gradually I- creasing movomont is 
advocated in order to accustom tho 
must les, tendons, etc., to tho resumption 
of their functions. 

For Fs. in horses, see under Houses, 
(Diseases). 

Fracture, in geology, tho characteristic 
appearance of the broken surfaces of 
minerals when the} aro broken in direc- 
tions other than cleavage planes. Tho 
\aiious t>pcs of Fh. are (1) smooth, where 
there are no marked irregularities; (2) 
splintery, where tho surface is covered 
with partly detached splinters; this F. Is 
chaiaeteristio of minerals of fibrous 
stru< ture; (3) hackly, where the surfaco is 
covered with sharp irregularities of vary- 
ing shape; (4) concboidal, where the 
surfaces are smooth and curved. 

Fra Diavolo, see Djavolo. 

Fragaria, or Fragraria, see Strawberry. 

Fragmental Volcanio Books, see under 
Igneous Rocks. 

Fragonard, Jean Honor* (1732-1806), 
Fr. painter, 6. at Grasse, Provenco; 
studied under Chardin and Houcher.nndin 
1752 won the Prlx do Rome. He then 
went to Italy, and was fnuoh Influenced 
by the work of the Venetian painter 
Tiepolo. He Must rated St. Non*s Voyage 
de Naples et de fiicilc. In 1 765 ho returned 
to Franco, and executed *Callirrho6/ com- 
missioned by Louis XV. for reproduction 
in tapestry. Ho produced sev. decorative 
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paintings and many landscapes, and also 
worked in pastel ancl water-colour and 
engraved, but his best known works are 
genre paintings of contemporary life, 
notable for their humanity, free-drawing, 
and charming colour. Many are in the 
Louvre, including ‘Bacchante Asleep/ 
‘Nymphs at the Bath/ ‘Music Lesson/ 
‘The Guitar Player/ ‘Cupid and a Oirl/ 
‘Tho Happy Mother/ and ‘The Cradle/ 

* Fram 1 (Norwegian, forward), ship 
especially designed for Arctic exploration 
by l)r. Fridtjof Nansen, aud used by him 
in 1803. The strength of the ship, com- 
bined with the sloping sides, successfully 
withstood the pressure of tho ice. 

Frambossia, see Yaws. 

Frameries, tn. In tho prov. of Hainaiit, 
Belgium, 4 m. H.W. of Mons. There are 
important coal-mines here, and also a chalk 
quarry. It has rnanufs. of chicory and 
ropes, breweries, distilleries, b nek works 
and limekilns. Pop. 12,000. 

Framingham, tn. of Middlesex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Sudbury It., 

21 m. W. of Boston. It includes S. F. 
and Saxonville. There are manufs. of 
blankets and other woollens, straw and 
rubber goods, nnd hoots and shoes. It 
was settled in 1647 as Danfort li’s Planta- 
tion and Incorporated as F. in 1700. A 
state norn «] ck uuo 1 is situated here. 
Pop. 23.200. 

Framlingham, tn. of SulTolk, England, 

22 m. N.E. of Ipswich. Tho tn. is built 
round a spacious market-place, and con- 
tains a fine tiint-work church (in which 
are tombs of scv. notable members of tho 
Howard family), the Alber* College (1864), 
and the castle. This last, dating from 
the fourteenth eenturv, was largely des- 
troyed in 1650. It served as a stronghold 
for the Bigods, the Mow lira} s, and the 
Howards, and was tho refuge of Queen 
Mary after Edward VI.’s death. Pop. 
2100. 

Frampton, Sir George James (1860- 
1928), Eng. sculptor, lie studied under 
W. S. Frith, entered tho lto\ul Academy 
sellouts in 1881. gained the gob! modal and 
travelling studcuteliip In 1887, and studied 
in Paris under MerciG nnd Dagnan- 
Rouvorct. In 1894 he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and was elected an asso- 
ciate. In 1900 ho gained tho mtdaille 
d’honneur at the Paris Exposition. He 
w*as elected a royal academician In 1908, 
and knighted in the same j ear, and during 
1911-12 was president of the Royal 
Society of Brit. Sculptors. Among his 
works are ‘Peter Pan’ In Kensington 
Gardens, tho Edith Cavcll memorial in 
Westminster, ‘Lamia/ tho Mitchell 
memorial at Newcastle, tho Keene 
memorial, statues of Queen Victoria at 
Calcutta Winnipeg, etc., and the sculp- 
ture on many famous buildings, such an 
tho Constitutional Club and the Glasgow 
Art Galleries, and the figures on St. 
Mary's spire, Oxford. 

Frano, unit of money In Franco and other 
ooun trios. Tho name dates back to the four- 
teenth century* when, In 1360, a gold eoin 
was struck bearing the effigy of King John 
II. on horseback and the legend Jortannes 
% Dei gratia Francorum rex . This particular 


coin went out of use In the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, and silver Fs. bear- 
ing the figure of tbe king were struck in 
Paris from 1576 onwards. These pieces 
were worth about 2 fr. 60 o of Fr. money 
at pro-1914 value. But it was In 1793, 
just after the Fr, Revolution, that the F. 
assumed tho value (about lOtf. in Eng. 
money) which it bore with slight varia- 
tions from that date up to 1914. On 
Deo. 23, 1865, an agreement was signed by 
sev. European countries by which they 
bound themselves in tho Lat. Monetary 
Union to adopt the decimal system of tho 
Fr. F. In Switzerland tho unit is called 
the F., in Italy the lira and in Greece tbe 
drachma. Tho F. is divided into 100 cen- 
times. Like the monies of the other Euro- 
pean belligerents, the Fr. F. suffered a 
very serious fall In value during the First 
World War. It dropped gradually till it 
reached ^ of its value as against gold. 
Through the energetic measures adopted 
by Raymond Poincar6 the value of tbe F. 
was stabilised at 124-21 to the £. As a 
temporary measure tokens of 1 fr., 2 fr., 
and of 50 c. in aluminium bronze were 
issued from 1 920 by Fr. Chambers of Com- 
merce. Tbo F. was fixed at 200 to the £ 
on the liberation in 1944, but there were 
three further devaluations up to 1948 
when it fell to 1060 to tho £. 

Francavilla, com. of Messina prov., 
Sicily, 10 in. N.W. of Taormina, and 27 m. 
N. of Catania. Pop. 6000. 

Franoavilla-Fontana, com. of prov. 
Lecce, Apulia, Italy, 20 in. S.W. of 
Brindisi. It has manufs. of leather and 
textiles. Pop. (com.) 19,000. 

France, Anatole (Jacques Anatole 
Thibault) (1841-1924), most famous Fr. 
author of his time, vras b. In a house now 
demolished at 19 Quai Malaquals, Paris; 
son of Francois bjpei Thibault — an old 
soldier, a devout Catholic, and fervid 
monarchist, who kept a bookshop and 
specialised in rare vols. and MSS.; and 
who, when writing bibliophile articles, 
used the pseudouym France Llbraire — 
France being short for Francois in his 
nntivo Aniou. Anatolo’s childhood's ac- 
quaintance included a grandfather who 
had fought at Waterloo, end a grand- 
mother belonging to a still earlier genera- 
tion. lie was sent to the Jesuit College 
Stanislas, where ho became strongly 
attracted to the anct. classics — especially 
Ilomcr; and he learned medieval hist, at 
the Ecole des Chartes. When he was 
fifteen he dedicated to his parents his first 
literary work, Le Ldgende de Sarnie Rode - 
gonde (1859). He contributed verse and 
articles to the smaller reviews: it was In 
tho Revue thf&trale that he first signed 
himself Anatole France — iu allusion to 
l)is fat her *8 pseudonym. For Pierre La- 
rousse’s Grand diciionnairt he wrote 
articles on masterpieces of antique art. 
Ills first pub. vol. was fttude snr Alfred de 
Vigny (1868). Later appeared some vols. 
of lus verse. In 1876 ho beeamo an 
assistant m the library of the Senate under 
Leconte ue Lisle. For the publisher 
Lemerre he wrote a series of 'notices' and 
introductions for the Fr. classics. In 
1879 he pub. in one voL two little novels. 
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Jocaste and Le Chat maigre , which show 
the influence of Baudot and Dickens, 
ills originality was manifested in Le Crime 
€ ft Sytuestre Bonnard (1881), * a model of 
prose, harmonious and winged.* Lee 
Pisirs de Jean Servien , a sad tale of the 
Commune, came out in 1882. Le Livre 
de man ami (1885) is a delightful assort- 
ment of childish recollections. 

On March 21. 1886, he joined the staff 
of Le Temps , succeeding Claretie as writer 
of ‘Vie k Paris.* The following year 
he succeeded Scherer as writer of *Vio 
llttlrairc' in the same paper. His con- 
duct of this dept, illustrated his famous 
definition of the office of a critic : ‘ Hac outer 
les a\« ntures de son Arne au milieu des 
chefs-d oeuvre.* In 1889 appeared a vol. 
of stories entitled (from the first of them) 
Balthasar. In 1880 came Thais , a story 
of a courtesan of Alexandria converted 
by the monk Paphnutius. About 1891 
A. F. had a literary dispute with Leconte 
do Lisle, and was obliged to leave the 
Senate library. In 1892 appeared L’fttuL 
de nacre , containing fifteen stories that 
had co mo out separately in different 
pubs. — one of them the famous Pro- 
curatevr de Judle. In 1893 he left L« 
Ttmps\ and in the same year appeared 
La Bdtisserie de la reine PCdauque , ‘a 
story of magic, somewhat baroque, a little 
too erudite In places/ but introducing the 
Abbe JArume Cofgnard. who has been 
called ‘ the most graciously eloquent of the 
author’s mouthpieces/ and who reappears 
in Les Opinions de Jtrdme Coianard (1803). 
Some ( iinnge of style is noted in Le Lys 
rouge (1894), a story of passion and 
Jealousy, with characters identifiable in 
real life, and with picturesque scenes in 
Florence. A return to moditati venose 
marked Le Jardin d'Epicure (1894) and 
Le fails de Sainte-Claire (1895). 

On Jan. 23, 1896, A. F. was elected to 
the academy in place of Ferdinand do 
Lesseps. Soon afterwards the Dreyfus 
Affair became a national scandal, and en- 
gaged muc h of A. F/s activity for the next 
few years. It is the main theme of Jhs- 
toire contemporame , whose hero, the 
immortal M. Bcrgcret. voices the ideas of 
the author throughout four vols., L'Orme 
da mail (1897), Le Mannequin d’osier 
(1897), VAnneau d'amUhyste (1809), and 
Monsieur Bergeret A Paris (1901). Other 
Works, intervening, are Pierre Nozi&re 
(1899) and Clio (1900). Grainquebille 
first appeared in 1902; the 1904 ed. was 
dedicated to Mine Arman de Caillavet, 
who had been the author’s Inspiration for 
more than twenty years. Abo ut this time 
he wrote sev. political works: Opinions 
societies (1002), VEolise et la rdpvhlique 
(1904), and Vera les temps meiUeura 
(1907). Uistoire comique, telling of the 
neutralisation of a guilty passion by the 
suicide of the wronged lover — by no means 
a comic story — came in 1003. Sur la 
Pierre blanche (1906) contains a picture In 
the manner of II. G. Wells of a future 
world with no tns. The very well-known 
Vile des pingouins (1908) is a hist, of 
modern France in fable recalling Voltaire. 
Lea Contes de Jacques toumebroche (1908) 
are simple end pleasing. Les Sept 


Femmes de la Barbe-Bleue (1909) is a white- 
washing of the character of Bluebeard 
after trie fashion of modern historians. 
La Vie de Jeanne d'Arc (1908), in two 
large vols., expounded the thesis that 
Jeanne was perpetually under hallucina- 
tion, of mediocre intelligence, and without 
military taleut — nothing but a tool lu the 
hands of the clergy, partisans of Charles 
VII. It was not popular. 

Les Pieux out soif (1912) had appeared 
serially as Evariste Camehn . It is arnoug 
A. F/s masterpieces, reproducing the 
atmosphere of the end of the eighteenth 
century, lie visited England in 1913, 
f rule ruining with his Socialist comrades 
there. La Rfvolte des anges (1914) is a 
story of the othor world, and of fallen 
angels become anarchists here below. 

In the First World War A. F/s occupa- 
tion being wullnigh gone, he retired to 
Saint-Cyr-sur-Lolre, near Tours. Ife pub. 
Sur la voie glorieuse (1915), a collection of 
patriotic articles; and he protested against 
the idea of a peace without victory. But 
tho peace as settled was hateful to him, 
and made him an anil -militarist. By tiis 
first marriage, in the eighteen-eighties, 
with a great-niece of the miniature painter 
Jules Gu6rin, ho bad a daughter, Suzanne, 
who married Michel Fsichari, Kenan’s 
great-grandson, killed in the First World 
War, Aud who d. leaving a son. Luoieu 
Psicliari. In the autumn of 1920 A. F. 
mariicd Mile Enima Laprevotte. In 1921 
he received the Nobel prize for literature. 
His last two works, Le Petit Pierre (l‘>18) 
and La Vie en bleur (1921), were in con- 
tinuation of his autobiographic, half-true, 
half-romantic sketches of a past epoch. 
His eightieth birthday brought him the 
homage of all the literary world; six 
months later ho d. at La BAcbcllerait, 
Soint-Oyr-sur-Loj-ie. See G. True, Ana- 
tole France , Vartiste et le penseur, 1924; 
J. L. May, Anatole France: the Man and 
his Work , 1924 ; N. SAgur, The Opinions of 
Anatole trance (trans. by J. L. May), 
1928; L. P. Shanks, Anatole France , 1932; 
E. ScilJiAre, Anatole France , critique de son 
temps , 1934; and E. P. Durgan, Anatole 
France , 1937. 

France is a large republic of W. Europe, 
lying between 51° 5' and 42° 20* N. lat., 
and 4° 42' W., and V 39' E. Jong. It is 
bounded on tho N. by tho Eug. Channel 
and the strait of Dover: on the 8. by the 
Mediterranean Soa and Spain; on the 
E. by Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy; and on the W. by 
tho bay of Biscay. It is well defended by 
natural boundaries, the Vosges Mts. and 
the Rhine being on tho Ger. frontier, tho 
Juras on the Swiss, the Alps on the It., 
and the Pyrenees on tho Sp. Only on the 
Belgian frontier is these no natural pro- 
tection. The oauntry is very compact 
in shape, somewhat )ike an irregular 
hexagon. Its greatest^ length is 660 m. 
and its greatest breadth 540 m. Tho 
area before the First World War was 
207,054 so. m., but owing to the restora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine by the treaty of 
Versailles, and the addition of four small 
frontier dists. from Italy In 1947 (the 
Tenda and Briga area (225 sq. m.)) is 
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now 212,659 sq. ra. (including Corsica, 
3367 sq. m.). 

F. has a length of coast lino of 1500 m. 
It is washed by throe seas: the Mediter- 
ranean, the bay of Biscay, and the Eng. 
Channel. The Mediterranean has sev. good 
harbours in the E. part, but the W. part is 
flat and not easy or access. The W. coast 
is deficient in good harbours, many of them 
having been constructed at groat outlay. 
The Riviera coast is bold and lofty, but 
that of the bay of Biscay is flat, with a 
chain of dunes, or sand-hills, near tho 
shore, behind which lagoons are formed 
in xnauy places. The Brittany coast Is 
nigged and fringed with Is. F. has. how- 
ever, no is. of importance. Corcisa is, 
geographically, rather a part of Italy, 
though politically belonging to F. 
and the Channel Is. belong to. England. 
The biggest is. are Belle Tie, lie de 116, 
and Tie d*016ron in tbe bay of Biscay. 
The surface of F. is generally level. High 
lands are found in the E. and S.E. only. 
The N. and W. parts, exclusive of the 
heights in Brittany, consist of low lands 
wldch form part of the great central plain 
of Europe. E. of the dunes, between tbe 
Pyrenees and tho Gironde, is a barren 
stretch of sand called * Landes' which is 
covered with coarse grass. In the 8. 
central pail, of the country lie the Au- 
vergne Mta., a cluster of heights of volcanic 
origin rising to between 5000 and 6000 ft., 
and forming a watershed whence rise the 
Loire, tho Alller, and tho Dordogne. Be- 
tween the Auvergne Mts. and the Medi- 
terranean is a chain known as the 
Cevennes, which rise to some 6000 ft. 
Their S. slopes are fertile and sunny, whilo 
tho N. slopes are high-lying and dreary. 
N. of the Cevennes and skirting tho Rhone 
and the SaOno lies a low range of hills 
some 2000 ft, in height, known ns the Cdte 
d'Or, while to the JS. of the N. portion of 
the Cdle d’Or rises the lower end of the 
Vosges Mts., some 4000 ft. In height. 
The slopes of the Vosges arc covered with 
thick forests. To tho S. of tlio Vosges 
are tho Jura Mts., separated from the 
former by a narrow depression through 
which runs tho Sadne- Rhine Canal. The 
Jura Mts. are over 5000 ft. in height, 
clothed with foicsts, and supporting a 
dense pop,, engaged mainly in cattle 
breeding and agriculture. S. of tho Jura 
Mts., and separated from them by tho 
valloy of tho Rhone, which hcie widens 
out into Lako Geneva, aro the Alps, con- 
taining Mt. Blano (15,732 ft.). The Alps 
ore divided into sev. chains, including the 
Ponnino Alps in Savoy, with Mt. Blanc 
and the Gruian, and Cottian Alps further 
S. The Savoy Alps arc largely visited by 
tourists, Chamonix being a well-known 
resort, but the Urnlan Alps aro thinly 
populated. The Pyrenees on tho S. 
frontier rise to a height of 10,000 ft. (Mt. 
Netliou, 11,168 ft.) and possess but few 
passes. Tbe prln. is the pass of Ronce- 
vaux, 40 in. from tho Atlantic coast 
celebrated as the scene of tho death 
of Roland in covering the return of 
Charlemagne's army from Spain after war 
with the Saracens. Other passes aro 
those of Perche and Pert us iu the E., near 


the Mediterranean coast. Owing to the 
height of tbe passes railways do not 
traverse the Pyrenees, the routes between 
France and Spain lying close to the sea- 
board. In tho E. Pyrenees is the little 
republic of Andorra, 175 sq. m. in area, 
inhabited by 6000 people. 

Tho largest rivs. in F. are tbe 
Loire, Garonne, Dordogne, and A dour 
flowing into the bay of Biscay, the Seine 
and Somme into the Eng. Channel, and 
the Rhone into the Mediterranean. The 
Loire is the longest riv. In F., being over 
600 m. in length. Its prln. tribs. are the 
Snrthe on the r. b. and the Allier, Cher, 
and Vienne on the left. With its tribs. 
tbe Loire drains an area of some 47,000 
sq. m., a fifth part of the whole of F. 
Rising to the N. of tbe Cevennes, it flows 
In a northerly direction, gradually chang- 
ing to westerly until Orleans is reached, 
from which point it flows W. by S. until 
it enters tho sea. Tbe country it serves 
is the finest in F., consisting of rich agrio. 
and pasture lands, and vineyards towards 
the mouth. It enters the sea by a broad 
estuary, at the head of which stands the 
port of Nantes. The riv. here is too 
shallow for large vessels, so another port, 
St. Na/airo, has been made at the foot of 
the estuary on the N, bank. Unfor- 
tunately the bed of the Loire contains 
many sand-banks which, combined with 
its immense floods, greatly detract from 
Its value as a navigable stream. Tbe 
Rhone Is 500 in. In length. It rises in the 
glaciers of tho St. Gothard group of mts., 
the celebrated Rhone glacier lying just N. 
of tho Furka Pass. Before its entry into 
F. it flows through Lake Geneva, and the 
upper portion of Its course is between mt. 
ranges. On reaching Fr. ter. it flows 
through the plain or Dauphind until it 
receives the waters of the Saftne at Lyons, 
when it turns at right angles and flows 
due 8. to the Mediterranean. Besides 
the SaOno, with its sub-trlb. the Doubs, 
the Rlione receives on its l. b. the Is6re 
and Durance. Its valley is sharply de- 
limited by the Alps and the Cevennes, 
while the bid of tho Safine and the Doubs 
is enclosed b> tho C6to d'Or Mts. and the 
Vosges and Jura chains. The lower part 
of the Rhone valley is covered with vine- 
yards. The mts. lying so near the tiv. on 
both sides, their torreuts give it an im- 
petuous How that rouders it of little use 
for navigation. Moreover, the Mediter- 
ranean being practically tideless, the soil 
washed down quickly deposits at the 
mouth and chokes it up. The SaOne and 
Doubs are, however, tranquil streams on 
which a good deal of domestic traffic is 
carried on. The quantity of water dis- 
charged by tho Rhone is so great that it 
exceeds that of all other Fr. rivs. put 
together. 

Tho Seine Is 485 m. in length. It 
rises N. of Dijon and flows in a north- 
westerly direction. On its right It re- 
ceives the Marne and Oise and on its left 
tho Yon me. its flow is regular and calm. 
Upon its banks stands Paris and at its 
mouth Le Havre, the second port of F. 
Tho stream is easily navigable, and ships 
of considerable tonnage can go up as far 
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as Rouen* 50 m from Lo Havre The average temp during the winter is only 
Garonne, 346 m in length, rises in Spain 3t>° r , and the hot spell during the sum 
and (lows after making a broad easterly mer is not of long diuatlon lhe rainfall 
sweep N \\ into the Oil onde estuarv at in Paris is 150 days per annnin The 
Bordeaux It receives on its r b the Lot (lunate of tho Mediterranean seaboard is 
Tarn, and Dordogne all of which nst in of a sub tropical character the winter 
the Auvergne Mts though the toirential being temperate and the summer In 
lains cause frequent floods on the Garonne tensely hot It is moderated however 
It it* nevertheless a stream of great tin por by the ‘mistral * a cold, boisterous wind 
tance for navigition Tho ter it waters which blows with great force from tho 
and the banks of the Gironde are mainlv central plateau, and which by driving off 
devoted to the cultivation of tho vino tho moist air from the Med It errant m 
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( hmatf — Owing to its proximity to 
the sea the clnnat< cfl ih on the whole 
temperate It fe els the moderating effet t 
of tho Gulf Stream rut however to so 
great an extent as I ii„l ind I he wintc rs 
arc mild and th« sun i <.rs not overbeir 
ingly hot I he p» \ tiling wind Is 
wfhterJy and bimgs mint rainy days 
especially on the coast of ItritUny, win re 
it rains some 170 divs during the year 
The rain Is however vcr\ *»!* lit and tho 
ann latnfall is therefore srutll bung only 
some 30 in Snow is not wry iuavy in 
the plains but is of course at undant on 
the Pyrenees and Alps as will as in tho 
mountalnou n dists of tbo icntre The 
N hi highlands have a climate resembling 
that of central 1 uropc lhe climate of 
Brittany corresponds closely to that of the 
8 W coast of I ngland, an i is more 
moderate than the rest of F In Paris tbe 
extremes are greater, but even here tho 


hssens tbo frequency of rninfill along 
tbo Riviera 

iff? iculture and l and J enure — 1 lie soil 
of t enjoying gcnlil Minshino and 
fi merit showers is on tin whole very 
fertile ind in 1J17 12 430 000 workers 
wc it i nif loved in agin nlture J he total 
agrl( land in 1014 was 1 16 000 000 ac of 
which 00 000,000 ic Wire under crop®, 
fillow or glass 2> 00 000 forest, and 
11 500 000 moorlan 1 or uncultivated 
Whi it is tho chtt f cereal crop The area 
bow n with wheat in 1 >47 was S 442 000 ac , 
producing 3 300 000 tons — a figure only 
half that of 1016 owing to tlio had 1047 
harvest Next in importance among 
cereals are oats 6 247 500 ao (1047), rye, 
1 22S 000 (1017), buloy buekwhi it and 
mal/< Ni irly 2 *00 000 ac were do 
voted to potatoes in 1947. and Just over 
3 000 000 at to roots and cabbages. 
Beet is also considerably cultivated for 
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the purpose of making: sugar, and 732,500 
ac. wero devoted to it in 1947. About 

3.800.000 ac. were under vines in 
1947. Although F, is tho greatest wlno- 
producing country of tho world, its 
yield in 1947 being about 1,000,000,000 
gallons, nevertheless the imports of this 
commodity from N. Africa greatly exceed 
the exports. Cider is also made on a 
very large scale in the N. and W., some 
2,000,000 tons of apples being produced 
in 1947. In 1938 1.275,000,000 gallons 
of wine were produced; in 1942 the 
amount fell to 840,000,000 gallons, and 
in 1947 about 890,000.000 gallons. In 
the S. of F. mulberry-trees are specially 
cultivated for silkworms, particularly in 
Provence, Dauphine, and Languedoc. 
There were, beforo the Second World War, 
about 05,000 producers, and the ann. pro- 
duce wa^ between two and three thousand 
metric tons. Under the Gor. occupation 
the number of producers dropped to 
15.500, and total production dropped to 
5000 quintals. The chief industrial crops 
are tobacco, 73,000 ae. (191 7 >, which is a 
gov. monopoly, largelv grown in tho basins 
of tho Garonne and Rhone; oilseeds, 

327.000 ac. (1947); flax, 87,000 ae. (1947); 
and hemp, 15,000 ac. (1947). The largest 
forests are 1hu& of OoinpiCgnc, Ardennes, 
Fontainebleau, tMcaiin, and the Vosges, 
the trees being chiefly oak, birch, pine, 
elin, ami beech. 

Industry .— In mineral wealth F. is much 
poorer than England. Coal aud iron are 
widely dittused, but are found far away 
from each other, which greatly increases 
the cost of production. In 1947 the coal- 
mines of F. produced 47,500,000 tons, and 
about 220,000 underground workers were 
employed in tho collieries in that year, 
now shafts wero sunk m the Nord, Lor- 
raine, and tho Cevennes, and now pro- 
duction methods introduced as a result of 
tho modernisation and equipment plan. 
The prin. coal-fields are in the N.E., near 
Belgium, iu tho valley of tho Upper Loire, 
around St. Ktfenno, and nrouud Crcuzot 
on tho Canal du Centre. Tho production 
of iron reaches in normal times mi ann. 
averago of sonic 45,000,000 long tons. 
The prin. producing dist. is in tho 
valley of the Moselle, near Nancy, 
Longwy, and Urioy. Other deposits aro 
worked near Crcuzot, and al?o m the W. 
Other minerals aro uot very abundant. 
Copper, zinc, lead, tin, nickel, and gold 
are produced, but not neatly in sufficient 
Quantities to satisfy the nation’s demands. 
The production of iron ore in 1947 was 

18.700.000 metric tons. Oil fuel pro- 
duction for tho same year was 4,600,000 
tons. Salt is produced from brino pans 
on tho shores of the Mediterranean and 
the hay of Biscay, while rock salt is found 
in great quantities near Naucy in tho N.lfi. 
Tho ann. production of rock salt is some 

481.000 metrio tons, while the potash de- 
posits in Alsace near Mulliouso produce 
about 714,000 tons annually. The coun- 
try is very rich in granite, building stone, 
plaster, chalk, and slate9. 

F. ranks as one of tho loading manufac- 
turing countries of the world, and engages 
in normal times some 9,000,000 people in 


manufacturing industries. Many indus- 
tries have been nationalised, including 
coal, electricity, gas, and aircraft pro- 
duction. Tho cement industry produces 
about 3,850,000 tons annually, and im- 
portant progress is being made in the pro- 
duction of cement slag (1,150,000 tons in 
1947), which was scarcely developed before 
the Second World War. The main textile 
industries are cotton, woollen, silk, and 
linen. The silk industry, which produces 
about 17,000 tons annually, is chiefly 
carried on around Lyons in tho Rhone 
valley, also at Nlmcs, Paris, St. Etienne, 
Tours, and other tns. Over 250,000 
persons are engaged in tho cultivation of 
silkworms, and in the nmnuf. of tho 
product, and though F. no longer mono- 
polises tho world’s silk trade, she Is, 
nevertheless, the prin. nation engagod in 
this industry. Woollen and cotton goods 
aro chiefly made at Tourcoing, Uoubaix, 
Lille, and St. Quentin on the Belgian 
frontier, and at Rouen. Linen goods are 
made at Lille and Amiens, and other N. 
tns. The carnets and tapestry of Aubus- 
son in tho dept, of CreuBe are world 
famous. Leather goods are manufactured 
at Paris, Blois, Marseilles, and boots and 
shoes at Paris, Limoges, Marseilles, and 
Toulouse. After Belgium F. is tho leading 
country for iocc, which is largely manu- 
factured in tho N.E., especially at Valen- 
ciennes. Tho sugar industry which pro- 
duced 688,000 tons in 1947 i<* protected 
by heavy tariffs, and gives employment 
to some 28.000 persons. F. is also 
the chief glove-producing country of tho 
world, Paris and Gronoblo being the 
centres of the Indxistry. The country is 
also noted for its dyeing and calico print- 
ing; its ceramic ware and glass, its porce- 
lain, for which Sdvres is specially re- 
nowned; its millinery, haberdashery, 
fancy goods, perfumes, furniture, bronzes, 
and other obiets d'art and luxury. Paris 
is especially tho home of a great number 
of small industries, no less than a quarter 
of the total output being produced in the 
capital and Its environs. Tho fishing 
industry is u considerable Fourco of wealth, 
and eniplovs over 130,000 persons. Apart 
from the Newfoundland fisheries, sardines 
and mackerel aro caught Jn the bay of 
Biscay, and txumy olt Corsica. Whaling 
is also carried on from Dunkirk. 

Foreion Trade . — Tho Fr. mercantile 
navy in 1939 mnnbered 14,000 vessels of 
some 3,000,000 gross tons, together with 
sixty motor ships and about 180 sailing 
boats. At tho end of the Second World 
War tho tonnage had fallen to 811,000 
tons, hut an efficient rebuilding pro- 
gramme raised this to 2,500.000 tons by 
tho end of 1948. Figures for the same year 
show that the tonnago of Fr, and foreign 
vessels entering Fr. ports amounted to 

52,750,000 tons, of which 15,000,000 tons 
wero Fr. ; while the total clearings 
amounted to nearly 44,000,000 tons, of 
which about 13,000,000 wero Fr. The 
leading ports ore Marseilles, which docs a 
quarter of the whole of Fr. shipping, 
Rouen, Le Havre, Dunkirk, Cherbourg, 
Bordeaux, Boulogne. Nantes, Calais, and 
St, Nozaire. The Rhone is navigable for 
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1200-ton vessels from the sea to Switzer- 
land. The prin. imports are wine, coal 
and coho, wool, cotton, ceroals, petroleum, 
ohemlcals, oleaginous fruits and seeds, 
machinery, raw skins, timber, rubber, 
copper, ana coffee. The prln. exports are 
chemical products, iron and stool, textiles, 
automobiles, wine, soap, perfumes, ami 
glass. In 1947 Fr. foreign trade com- 
prised some 346,000.000,000 fr. worth of 
imports and 213,000,000,000 fr. worth of 
exports. Tbe total imports comprised 
food and drinks, 92,154,643,000 fr.; raw 
materials, 169.873,697,000 fr. ; and manufs. 

84.464.687.000 fr. The total exports wero 
food and drinks, 31,177,165,000 fr.; raw 
materials, 29,150,738,000 fr. ; and manufs., 

152.493.712.000 fr. Nearly one-half of 
the trade is with the Fr. colonies. Im- 
ports from Great Britain to F. in 1947 
wero 3,321,847,000 fr., and exports from 
F. to Great Britain were 5,178,922,000 fr. 

Communications . — The compactness of 
Fr. ter. Is very favourable to the develop- 
ment of good communications Possess- 
ing as it docs all kinds of stone and road- 
making materials, it has been able to 
construct a fine system of highways, duo 
principally to the energy of Napoleon. 
There are now about 50,000 m. of national 
roads. 3500 m. of depart mental roads, and 

340.000 m. of local roads. The central 
position of the cap. also rendered It 
possible to plan a convenient system of 
railways radiating to all parts of the 
country. The total mileage is 26,416 m., 
and the main lines are the W. Ilailway, 
connecting Paris with Brest, Cherbourg, 
and Le Havre; the N. Railway, connecting 
Paris with Calais, Lille, Valenciennes ; 
the Orleans Railway to Bordeaux and 
Toulouse; the E. to Strasbourg, llelfort, 
and Basle, the Paris-Lyon-Mediterrancan 
Railway, and the Midi through Toulouse 
to the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees. 
All the main lines # are now nationalised. 
Mid many of them electrified, including 
the Pans-Orleans, the P.L.M., and the 
Midi. Considerable damage was done to 
the Fr. railways by allied bombers duilng 
the Gcr. occupation, end the consequent 
disruption of transport throughout the 
country greatly hampered recovery after 
tbe Second World War, but the recon- 
struction and re-equipment effort con- 
tinues steadily. 

The 150 navigable streams of F. provide 
over 6000 in. of internal communication, 
and they are connected by canals which 
add another 3000 in of uavigable route. 
The Fr. system of canals is the finest In 
Europe Tho chief among them are the 
Marne and Rh lue canal, which connects 
the Rhine with the fee Inc, crossing the 
VoBges at a height of 1110 ft.; the Canal 
du Centre, connecting the Sadno with tho 
Loire: the Canal du Bourgogne, connect- 
ing the Saftno with tho Yonnc, crossing 
the OOte d’O* near Diion at o height oi 
1200 ft.; the Canal d* Alsace, or the Rhine 
and Rhone canal, and the Canal du Midi, 
oonnecting tho bay of Biscay with the 
Mediterranean by Joining the Garonne at 
Toulouse with Cette* Inland water trans- 
port was increased during 1947 by 230,000 
gross tons, and capital Investment to the 


amount of 2,800.000,000 fr. was devoted 
to material, ana 800,000,000 fr. to tho 
repair of canal and riv.-beds. 

Air F. is the national air lino of F., 
centred on Paris, the two chief air stations 
being Le Bourget and Orly. Le Bourget. 
the medium distance terminus, radiates all 
the European servloes and metropolitan 
services to Brussels, Amsterdam, Vietina, 
Prague, Cologne, Berlin, Istanbul, Warsaw 
and Moscow; and from Le Bourget are 
also operated lines to Marseilles, London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Belfast, all these being direct services 
from Paris. Also operated from Le 
Bourget are the metropolitan services to 
N. Africa. Over the long-distance lines 
from Orly are operated the services to New 
York, Buenos Aires, W. Africa (Lagos and 
Duala), E, Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
and, across India, to Fr. Indo-Chlna for 
Shanghai. The Fr. submarine table 
system covers about 80,000 km., and all 
war damage on the cables is now repaired. 
In 1948 there were 1,350,000 telephone 
subscribers, of whom 363,500 were In 
Paris, compared with 975,000 in 1938, of 
whom 270,000 were in Paris. 

Population . — The soil of F. was 
occupiod in early historical times by a 
mixture of races, of which tho Celtic 
Gauls preponderated. Tho shores along 
tho Mediterranean were occupied by tho 
Ligurians, the S.W. by Iberians, and the 
N.E. by the Belgoe, Ger. Immigrants who 
had adopted the Celtic language. Sub- 
sequently came the invasion of the 
PhftMilclans and the Gks., tho latter of 
whom founded MaSHilJa, the present Mar- 
seilles. Caesar subjugated the laud and 
laid it open to Rom. influences. M the 
end of the fourth century began tbe in- 
vasion of tbe Teutonic tribes, and m the 
ninth century those of the Northmen or 
Normans. This mixture of races has 
produced tho Fr. nation. The Bretons of 
Brittany, descended from the anet. Celts, 
have only in recent times, become assim- 
ilated to the rest of the nation, and some 

1,250,000 still use Breton as their native 
tongue, although about half of them also 
speak Fr. In tho S., near the Pyrenees, 
some 125.000 persons speak Basque, while 
Fli mish is spoken in Fr. Flanders, Walloon 
in the N.E. of F., and Ger. In Alsace and 
Lorraine. Considerable differences are to 
be found in the inhab. of tho various parts 
of F. The N. Frenchman is taller In 
stature, less vivacious than the S., the 
latter being darker in complexion and of 
more volatile disposition. The natives 
of different provs. exhibit different 
characteristics. Tbe Gascons are lo- 
qinu ious and boastful, the men from the 
cent i al uplands reserv oi| and slow to make 
friends; tho Breton melancholy and 
mystical; tho Normak tail and self- 
controlled. As a nation tho Fr. are gay 
and vivacious, reno wiled for politeness 
and sociability, artist It- In their tastes, 
frugal and thrifty, capable of periods of 
great enthusiasm and liable to corre- 
sponding periods of depression. They are 
of great practical sense and extremely 
good organisers. The pop. of F. at the 
1916 census was 40,518,884 (exclusive of 
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military, air, and naval forces, which in 
1946 numbered 310,000). The pop, per 
sq. ni. (about 190) is very low, considering 
the fertility of the country. The follow- 
ing is a list of the depts. with tlielr areas 
in sq. m. and pops. (1946): 

AAn (2248) 306,700; Aisno (2866) 

453,400: Allier (2S48) 373,300; Alpes, 

Hasses- (2607) 83,300 ;Alpes,Hautes- (2178) 
84,900; Alpes-Marl times (1443) 448.900; 
Arddche (2144) 254,500; Ardennes (2027) 
245,300; Ari&re (1892) 145,000; Aube 

(2326) 235,200; Aude (2448) 268,800; 

Aveyron (3385) 307,700; Belfort (235) 

86,600 ; Bouches-du-RhOne (2025) 976,200 : 
Calvados (2197) 400,000; Cantal (2229) 
186,800; Charento (2305) 311,100; Char- 
ente-Marltime (2791) 416,100; Cher (2819) 
286,000; Corrfcze (2272) 254,000; Corsica 
(3367) 267,800; COto-d'Or (3391) 335,600; 
COtos-du-Nord (2786) 526,900; Creuse 
(2163) 188,600; Dordogne (3550) 387,600: 
Doubs (2052) 298,200; DrOine (9532) 
268,200; Euro (2330) 315,900; Eure-et- 
Loir (2291) 258,100; FlnistAre (2729) 
725,700; Card (2270) 393,200; Garonne, 
Haute- (2457) 512,200; Gera (2428) 

190,400; Gironde (4140) 858,300; H£rault 
(24(52) 461,000: IUe-et-Vilaiue (2697) 

578,200; Indro (2664) 252,000; Indre-et- 
Lolre (2377; 311,390 • Ts6re (31 7«) 574,000 : 
Jura (1951) 216,300; Landes (3004) 

248,300: Loir-et-Cher (2478) 212,100; 
Loire (1852) 631,500; Loire, Haute- (1930) 
228,000: Loire-lntericure (2693) 665,000; 
Loirct (2629) 346,900; Lot (2017) 154,800; 
Lot-ot- Garonne (2078) 265,400; Loz6re 
(1996) 90,500; Maino-ct-Loire (28J1) 

490,000; Manche (2475) 435,100; Marno 
(31G7) 386,900; Marne, Haute- (2420) 
181,800; Mayenno (1986) 250,300; Meur- 
t he -ot- Moselle *2036) 528,800; Meuse 

*2408) 188,700; Morbihan (2738) 506,800; 
Moselle (2403) 622.100; Ntevro (2658) 
248,500; Nord (2228) 1,917,400; Oise 
(2272) 396,000: Orne (2371) 273,100; 
Pas-do-Calais (2606) 1,168,500; Puy-de- 
DOrae (3090) 478,700; Pyrenees, BasRes- 
(2977) 415,700; PyrOn^cH. Hautcs- (1750) 
201,900; Pyrenees, Oricnt-alcs- (1598) 
228,700; Iihin, Bas- (1848) 673,200; Rhin, 
Haut- (1354) 471,700; RhOne (1104) 
918,800; Sadne, Haute- (2014) 202,300; 
SaOne et-Loire (3330) 506,700; Sarthe 
(2410) 412,200; riuvoio (2388) 235.900; 
Savoie, Haute- (1741) 270,100; Seine 
(183) 4,775,700; Seino-Inf6rleure (2448) 
846.100; Sclne-ot -Marne (2275) 407,100; 
Seine-et-Oiso (2184) 1,414,900; S5vres, 
Deux (2337) 312,700; Somme (2443) 
411,300; Tarn (2231) 298,100; Tarn-et- 
Garonne (1110) 167,600; Var (2333) 
370,600; Vaucluse 0381) 249,800; Vend6e 
(2690) 393.700; Vienne (2711) 313,900; 
Vienne, Haute- (2119) 336,300; Vosges 
(2303) 342,300; Yonne (2892) 266,000, 

In 1946 four colonies were Included as 
overseas depts.; Guadeloupe (688) 
271,200; Martinique (385) 261,500: Re- 
union (970) 220,900; and Guiana (34.700) 
28,500. 

There is a tendency for the pop. to 
concent rat o in the tns., twenty-throe of 
which have over 100,000 inhab., viz.: 
Parts, 2,725,300; Marseilles, 636.200; 
Lyons, 460,700; Bordeaux, 253,700; Nice, 


I 21 1 ,100 ; Toulouse, 264,400 ; Lille, 188,800 ; 
Nantes, 200,200: Strasbourg, 175,500; 
St Etienne, 177,900; Lo Havre, 100,900; 
Toulon, 125,700; Rouen, 107,700 : Nancy, 
113,400; RhoJms, 110,700; Aoubaix, 
100,900; Clermont-Ferrand, 108,000; 
Rennes, 113,760; Dijon. 100,600; Gre- 
noble, 102,100; Limoges, 107.800; Nlmes, 
104,1 6o; and Le Mans, 100,400. 

The Fr. do not emigrate very much, but, 
on tho contrary, many foreigners make 
thoir homes in F., there being over 
1,670,700 aliens. Toe div. of the pop. 
into trades is as follows: agriculture, 

9.000. 000; mining, 300,000: monufs., 

6.000. 000; commerce, 2,000,000: trans- 
port, 1,000,000; professions, 600,000; 
public service, 1,000,000. 

F. has been a republic since the over- 
throw of the empire of Napoleon III. in 
1870. The constitution which was in 
operation until tho defeat of F. in 1940 
was highly central and retained many 
forms which had survived from the times 
of tho kings and the emperors. It was 
definitely settled by the law of 1873. The 
country is composed of coins., each of 
which elects a mayor and communal 
council to control It s affairs. E very group 
of ten or more corns, forms a canton, and 
the cantons are further grouped into 
arrons. Each arron. elects a council 
which controls local taxation. The 
arrons. are grouped into depts., each of 
which contains on an average some four 
arrons. The depts. have replaced the old 
historical provs. into which F. was 
formerly divided, and are ninety in 
number, excluding three in Algeria, but 
Including < 'oraica. The following is a list 
of tho old Fr. provs., together with the 
depts. to which they roughly correspond: 
Alsace-Lorraine (Moselle, Rhin-Bas, Rliin- 
Haut); Angoumois (purl of Oharente- 
Maritime); Anjou (Maim-et-Loiro, parts 
of Sarthe, Majennc, and Indre-ct-Loire); 
Artois (part of Pas-de-Calais); A unis (part 
of Cliarente-MariUme); Auvergne (parts of 
Puy-de-HOme, CanLal, arid Ilaute-Loire); 
Avignon (part of Vaucluse); Bearn 
(Basses-Pyr<^n6es); 13 err J (Gherond Jndre); 
Bourbonnois (parts of Puy-de-))6me, 
Creuse, and Cher); Brittany (Fini^tdre, 
Cflt es-du-Nord, Morbihan, and Lolro-Jn- 
ferieure) ; Burgundy (SaOne-et-Loiro. COte- 
d’Or, and parts of Yonne and Ni&vre); 
Champagne (Ardennes, Marne, Aube, and 
Ilaute-Marne, and parts of Aisne, Seine- 
et-Mariu*. and Yonne); Dauphin^ (I)rome, 
Hautcs- Alpes, and Is6re) ; Flanders 
(Nord); Foix (part of Ari^ge); Franche- 
comt5 (Doubs. llaute-Sadue, and Jura); 
Gascony (Landes. Gera, If antes -Pyrenees, 
part of Basses-PyK'ndcs) ; Gulenne (Gir- 
onde, Dordogne, Lot-et-Garonne, Lot, 
Tarn-ct-Garonne, Lanes, Gera, parts of 
lluutoa-PyrSnAcs, Huute-Girondo, Artege, 
and lh\sses-Pyr6n5os) ; Tie - do - France 
(Soine-et-Oise, Selno-et-Mame, Aisno. 
Oiso, parte of EuTe-et-Loir, Loiret, and 
Yonne); Languodoo (Torne, Aude, ller- 
ault, l, Ardfcchc, parts of Haute- 
Lolre, il ante -Garonne, and T&rn-et- 
Garonne); Limousin (Corrtae, part of 
Haute-Vienne); Lorraine (Meurthe- 
Moselle, Meuse, and VosgeB); Lyonnais 
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(RhOne and Loire); Maine (Mayenne); 
Marche, La (Crouse); Nivernais (NI£>vn\ 

S ort of Clier); Normandy (Seino-In- 
Weure. Calvados, Manche, and Orno); 
Orl 6 annais (Loiret* Lolr-ot-Cher), and 
parts of Eure-ct-Loir, Nidvre, and Yonnc); 
Picardy (parts of Pas-de-Calals, Somme. 
Nord, Oise, and Aisne); Poitou (parts of 
Vionne. Vendee, and Doux-S&vres): Pro- 
vence (Rouchos-du-Hhfino, Var, Dasses- 
Alpes, and part of Vaucluse); Roussillon 
(Pvrtfnto-Orientales): Safntouge (part 
of Charente-Maritime); Touraino (part of 
Indre-et -Loire). 

The depts. liavo each a general council, 
whoie proceedings are watched by tho 
prefect appointed by the gov. The legis- 
lative power ot the country, until the 
Second World War, was vested in the two 
Houses — the (‘ham her of Deputies and the 
Senate. Parliament is still bicameral, 
but tho two Houses are now called bv 
other names, while the new National 
Assembly has greater powers In relation 
to tho new Council of the Republic than 
the old Chamber of Deputies had in rela- 
tion to tho Senate (.see below). Tho 
Chamber of Deputies was elected for four 
3 ears by manhood suffrage, and consisted 
of 615 inonibeis, including ten for Algeria 
and ten for the other eolouics. Tho 
Senate formerly contained 300 members, 
but with the return of Alsace-Lorraine the 
number was 314. By the re\ision of 
lb's 4 , when the provisional character of 
the constitution was removed, the life* 
rat mbei ship of senators was abolished. 
Senators were then elected for nine >ears 
by an electoral college in each dept. One- 
third of the Senate was re-elected every 
thice yearn. Every new law must be 
passed by both Houses. The executive 
power was vested In the president of the 
republic. lie was ««upportcd bv a body 
of ministers whom bo selected from tho 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The jwlh ml system is under direct con- 
trol of the gov. Justices of the pence exist 
In each canton for deciding small eases. 
Larger issues must bo brought before tire 
dist. tribunals Tn criminal cases the' 
preliminary inv ostigation is carried on bv 
an otlleial under secrecy, and the accused 
is not allowed hcnclib of counsel until the 
case comes into court. The assize comts 
are assisted bv a jurv chosen by the 
mayor and justhe of the peace in eac h 
dist. from citizens over thirty years of age. 
The gov. Is repre-ented by the public* 
prosecutor. Appeal I* allowed from tho 
tribunals to the court of cassation. Con- 
victs condemned to hanl labour tire 
transported to tho penal settlements in 
New Caledonia and Fr. Guiana. 

Deft nee. — Before the Second World 
War the Fr. active army consisted of 
metropolitan troops and colonial troops, 
and a force mobile . Tho latter was created 
In 1927, beb,g a select body whose duty it 
was to resist sudden foreign attack. Tho 
metropolitan troops serve in F. and N. 
Africa, and the colonial troops in colonies 
outside N. Africa. Tho metropolitan 
army Is recruited partly by conscription, 
but the three-year service, instituted in 
1913, was reduced to eighteen months in 
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1923, and to one year In 1928. Tho peace 
strength of tho metropolitan army In 
1930*37 was 450,000 all ranks, including 
tho (military) air force (40,000); tho war 
strength was estimated at about 1,500,000. 
Tho peace strength of the colonial army 
was 200,000 (about 50.000 white troops, 
with some 10,000 in the foreign legion). 
During tho First World War neatly 
10 , 000,000 men passed into mobilisation. 
The Fr. Air Force in 1931 numbered 1350 
pianos, with a personnel of 62,000 (ex- 
cluding the naval defence service). Tho 
number of first-lino aircraft. Including civil, 
in 1938, was approximately 3000. Pre- 
cise figures Tor aircraft in 1939-40 are not 
available, but in relation to the (ler. Air 
Force the Fr. force was almost negligible. 
Tho strength of the Fr. Air Force, trained 
and equipped by tho Allies, was greater 
In April 1945 than at the outbreak ot war 
In 1939. The size of the Fr. Navy in 
relation to that of the other powers was 
the subject of naval conferences between 
tho world wais. By the naval pact of 
1931, which supplemented the Washing- 
ton Conference (g.v.) and the London 
Naval Confercuee, the following tonnage of 
the Fr. Navy was agreed at: Capital ships, 
46,666 (parity with Italy); aircraft carriers, 
56,146; cruisers with guns of more than 
6 1, 70,000 (parity with Italy); cruisers 
with gunH of 6-1 or less, and destroyers, 
198,233; and submarines, 81,989. Allied 
aid to F. after the national resurgence 
under tho leadership of Gen. do Gaulle 
lnel uded t he i omplete training, equipment, 
and maintenance of the Fr. Army by the 
Ainer. Army In Morooro and F., with con- 
tributions to equipment and maintenance 
from Great Britain and Cunada. Twenty 
Fr. warships (including the battleship 
Ihchrlteu) wcio overhauled, refitted, and 
re-urmed at a cost exceeding £50,000,000, 
and 200 vessels were added to tho Fr. 
Navy. At the beginning of 1919 tho 
pnn. ships In service w r cro two battleships 
liirhelieu and Jean Hart (each 35,000 
tons), launched respectively in 1939 and 
1910; nine cruisers, all launched between 
1023 and 1936. and ranging from 5886 to 
10,000 tons; a 1943 alreratt earner of 
13,190 tons, and an escort carrier of 8200 
tons. In the flotillas were included ten 
distioyers (2126-2620 tons), eighteen 
ships rated as torpedo boats, half a dozen 
e\-\mer. destroyer escorts; also fifteen 
submarines. Most of these vessels arc 
i of lecent design and construction. 

French Possession#.- F. possesses the 
second largest colonial empire. Tinier 
the Third Republic this was seriously 
developed, and F. regards tho inhah. of 
tho colonies as Fr. citizens and receives 
from them militnr> add economic assist- 
ance. Algeiia (g.v.) is divided into three 
depts., and governed as part of F. 
Morocco and Tunisia are under tho 
minister of foreign afttdru, and tho other 
posse sslons arc directed by tlio ininifltor 
of colonies. By the treaty of Versailles 
(1919) F. received under mandate part of 
the former Gor. colonies of Togoland and 
Cameroon, tor. of Syria, and tho Lebanon, 
which, however, gained their independence 
in 1943. 
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The Asiatic colonies consist of Fr. respective cultures and ensure their 
India (Pondicherry, Karikal, Chander- security. The preamble concludes with 
uogore, Mah6, and Yanoon: 190 so. in., the declaration that F. intends to promote 
pop. 346.100 in 1046) and Indo-Cblna self-government among her dependent 
lylet-Nam, ronking. Annam, Cambodia, races so that they may manage their own 
Laos, and Cochin-China: 266,000 sq. ni., affairs democratically; and, avoiding any 

20.043.000 in 1946). Africa contains the arbitrary system of colonisation, guaran- 

colonies, including Algeria tees to all equality of access to public 
(847,500 sq. m., 7,234,600 in 1940); Fr. office, and to the exercise of the rights and 
(153,800 sq. m. 8,499.900 in liberties set out In this regard in the con- 
(48,300 sq. m„ 2,008.300 stitution. Many of the provisions of the 
in 1930); fr. W. Africa, including Senegal, constitution which follow the preamble 
Mauritania, Fr. Sudan, Niger, Fr. Guinea, are reaffirmations of the constitution of 
Ivory Coast. Dahomey, and Upper Volta the Third Republic prior to 1940 by way 
(1,815,700 sq. ni„ 15,996,000 In 1945); of repudiating the reactionary principles 
Jr. i^quatoria.1 Africa, including Gahun. of Marshal Retain; thus is reaffirmed tho 
Middle Congo, U ban qui -Chari, and Chad principle of ‘government of the people for 
(959,200 sq. m., 4,120.000 in 1946); the people and by the people.* In matters 
Togoland (21,800 sq. tn.. 918.G00 in 194C); constitutional tne people exercise their 
Caraeroons (106,400 sq. m., 2,819,900 in sovereign rights through tho votes of their 
1946); Fr. Somaliland (9070 sq. in., 44,800 representatives and by referendum. Tho 
in 1910); Madagascar (241,000 sq. m., franchise Is given to both sexes. Parlia- 
4,000,000 in 1946); Comoro (140 sq. in., ment consists of tho National Assembly 

158.000 in 1946). In America the prin. and the Council of the Republic. The 

possessions are St. Pierre and Miquelon assembly is elected by direct universal 
in Newfoundland, important on account suffrage, the council by indirect suffrage 
of tho adjoining fisheries. Martinique and through corns, and depts. The assembly 
Guadeloupe, and Fr. Guiana. Tile area can itself elect councillors to a number not 
and pop. of St. Pierre and Mfquelon is 93 exceeding one-sixth of tho total number 
sq. in., 4300 in 1945. The area and pop. of of members of the council. The number 
Fr. America I* 800 sq. m., 565.500. In of members of tho council may net be less 
Australasia b. possesses New Caledonia than 250, nor more than 320. Tho council 
(8500 sq. m. a 61.200 in 1947) and Oceania Is re-eligible to the extent of one-half. 
(1500 sq. m., 55,700 In 1946). Sessions may not be interrupted by ad- 

Constitufwn . — Tlio preamble to the joumments for a longer total period than 
constitution of 1946, or the first constitu- four months. Roth Rouses sit at the 
tion of tho Fourth Republic, reaffirms tho same time. Sessions are public. Koch 
declaration of 1789 and tho fundamental chamber elects its committee annually, 
principles recognised by the laws of tbe and when the Houses are In joint session 
republic, and proclaims, besides, a number for tho election of the president of the 
of political, economic, and social principles republic tneir committee is that of the 
as especially necessary to-day. These assembly. When tho assembly is not 
include equal rights for women with those sitting its committee can convene Porlia- 
of men; the right of asylum for those per- ment; and it must do so on the demand 
secuted tn their struggle for liberty; the of a third of the deputies or on that of 
right to work ; freedom from victimisation the president of the council of ministers, 
in employment on account of beliefs. Legislation is initiated by the president 
opinions, or origins; the liberty to defend of the council of ministers and the mem- 
one’s rights and interests bv syndicalist hers of Parliament. Propositions of law 
action: the right to strike within the law; formulated by (he Council of the Republic 
collective ownership of any undertaking are transmitted without debate to the 
which has acquired the character of a assembly, but arc not valid if they involve 
national public service or de facto mono- a reduction of revenue or increased ex- 
poly ; national assurance to the individual pcndlturc. Budgets aro tho province of 
and bis ^family of the conditions essontlal the assembly, but the budget Rill may 
to their development; guarantoo to all, contain no other than strictly financial 
especially children, mothers, and tho provisions. Tho initiation of expenditure 
aged, of safeguards for health, material Is vested in the deputies in National 
security, leisure, and rest; the solidarity Assembly. Tho Council of the Republlo 
and equality of all Fr. peojdo in sacrifices advises on Bills and propositions of law 
resulting from national calamities; equal transmitted by the assembly after first 
educational and cultural opportunity for reading, and if its opinion is unfavourable 
all; and tho organisation of free, public, or not given within a specified time, the 
lAy education at all stages to be a state law will be promulgated in the text as 
obligation. The preamble further de- voted by the assembly. If remitted with 
Clares that F. will undertake no war of amendments the assembly will give the 
conquest nor use its armed forces against measure a second reading, either accepting 
the freedom of any people; subject to or rejecting the coundFs amendments in 
reciprocity F. assents to restrictions on whole or in part, and the vote on second 
her sovereignty essentia) to the organisa- reading is then taken publicly, and, on an 
tion and defence of peace ; and enters with absolute majority, after a further vote by 
her overseas peoples into a union founded the cou»i v U in the same conditions, be- 
en equal rights regardless of differences comes law. No one may be a member of 
of race or creed— -this Fr. union to com- both the National Assembly and Council 
prise nations and peoples who pool their of the Republic. An economic council 
resources and efforts to develop their examines Bills, within its competence. 
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as submitted by the assembly. The 
president of the republic is elected by 
Parliament for seveu years, and is only 
re-eligible once, lie appoints the council 
of ministers and the councillors of state. 
He communicates with Parliament by 
messages addressed to the assembly. 
Tho functions of the president are incom- 
patible with the exercise of any other 

S ublie functions. The president, after 
:ie customary consultations, choosos the 
president of the council of ministers or 
Premier, who submits to the assembly 
the programme and policy of the Cabinet 
he proposes to constitute. The Premier 
and Cabinet cannot be appointed until the 
Premier lias received tho confidence of 
the assembly by an absolute majority. 
Confidence can only be refused by an 
absolute majority, and the passing of a 
vote of censure involves the resignation 
of the whole Cabinet. The constitution 
provides for dissolution of the assembly 
following two ministerial crises within a 

S Briod of eighteen months. General clee- 
ons take place at earliest in twenty days 
and at latest in thirty days, after the 
dissolution. Ministers are criminally re- 
sponsible for crimes and offences com- 
mitted in the exorcise of their duties ; they 
may bo charged by the assembly and sent 
before tho high court chosen by the 
assembly at the beginning of each new 
chamber. The organisation and proced- 
ure of this court are determined by a 
special law. There is provision for a 
superior council of the magistracy com- 
posed of fourteen members under the 
presidency of the president of the republic 
and vicc-presideucy of the minister of 
justice, six members chosen by the 
National Assembly ami others, including 
tour magistrates. Revision of tlie con- 
stitution is decided by resolution of an 
absolute majority of the assembly. After 
a second reading within three months the 
assembly frames a Bill, which is then 
submitted to Parliament, and voted on 
os an ordinary law. It is then submitted 
to a referendum, excepting where it has 
been adopted on its second reading by a 
two-thirds majority of the assembly, or 
voted by a majority of three-fifths by each 
of the two Houses. No constitutional 
revision respecting the existence of the 
Council of the Renuhlic can be effectuated 
without the consent of the council, or by 
recourse to a referendum. A constitu- 
tional committee, presided over by the 

S resident of the republic, and comprising 
tie presidents of each House, sevon 
members chosen by the assembly, and 
others decides whether any law voted by 
the assembly in effect revises the con- 
stitution. if It does the law is sent back 
to the assembly for fresh deliberation. 
Jf Parliament adheres to itR original vote 
the law cannot be promulgated before the 
constitution has been revised by the 
process described above. The republican 
form of government, however, cannot be 
the subject of any proposed constitutional 
revision. 

The Fr. union is formed, os to one part, 
of the Fr. republic, comprising metro- 
politan F. and the depts. and ters. over- 


seas and, as to the other part, of the 
associated ters. and states. The gov. of 
the republic co-ordinates their combined 
defensive resources and directs the policy 
appropriate to that defence. The central 
organs of the onion are the presidency, 
the high council, and the assembly of 
the union. The president of the Fr. 
republio is president of the union. The 
council consists of a delegation of tho Fr. 
Gov. and of the representatives of the 
associated states, and its function is to 
assist the gov. In tho geneial conduct of 
the union. The assembly of the union 
consists, as to half, of members repre- 
senting metropolitan F. and as to the 
other half of members representing over- 
seas and associated ters. The membera 
are elected by the territorial assemblies 
so far as concerns overseas depts. and 
ters. ; and, as concerns metropolitan F,, os 
to two-thirds, by the members of the 
National Assembly, and as to the remain- 
ing third by the members of tho Council 
of the Republic. The associated states 
may designnto delegates within the limits 
and conditions fixed by the legislation 
of each state. Tho president convenes 
the assembly of the union, and closes the 
sessions. lie must conv cue it on the requi- 
sition of half tho membeis. The assembly 
has cogiiisauco of Rills and proposals 
submitted for its advice by the National 
Assembly or tho gov. of tho Fi. 
republic or the govs, of tho associated 
states. In tho oversea ters. the legislative 
power belongs to tho Parliament as 
regards criminal legislation, public liber- 
ties, and political and administrative 
organisation ; In all other matters Fr. law 
Is applicable only by express provision, or 
if extended to t lie oversea ters. by decree 
on the advice of tho assembly ot the union. 
One of the chief criticisms of this consti- 
tution was that tho president of the 
republio ought to be in the position of an 
arbiter, and therefore elected by secret 
ballot, for tho president should have no 
personal power and power should rightly 
be vested nowhere else but in the assem- 
blies. M. Edouard Uernot thought that, 
os regards the assembly, the constitution 

f fttvo no political powers, but rather prlvi- 
i*gcs, 90 that tho House was merely a kind 
of academy of moral and political science, 
rather in the position of a doctor called in 
for consultation, but without authority 
to sign a prescription. Anothor funda- 
mental objection is that there is no true 
separation of powers as will bo found, for 
example, in tho Brit., Amer., and other 
democratic constitutions. It is open to 
doubt whether tho constitution is con- 
sistent with an independent justiciary or 
an administration aboveii>arty ; for, as to 
tho former, the council qjf tho magistracy 
comprises only four magistrates out of 
fourteen members: and as to tho lattor it 
might seem that the coiiutry is split into 
a scries of departmental compartments, 
separated from each other by different 
administrations. Extreme left-wing 
critics objected that in 1046 the people 
had condemned the Seoate by an over- 
whelming majority, whereas m the new 
constitution the Senate reappeared under 
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a dow name. The objection that the 
constitution Institutes indirectly govern- 
ment by assembly Is. however, hardly 
consistent with a president of the republic 
elected by both Houses, who, after 
eighteen months of a new legislature's 
existence, can dissolve the assembly; 
which body confers on him, in accord with 
the president of the Council of the Repub- 
lic, the exceptional right to suspend a law 
for unconst Itutionolity: nor is such 
criticism consistent with a constitution 
which gives to the Council of the Republic 
tho initiative in legislation, and the power 



to nominate an important fraction of tho 
assembly of the Fr. union and committee 
of constitutional control. Finally it may 
be objected that tho Council of tho Repub- 
lic is deprived of all powers, ami that by 
the very manner of its election It does not 
represent the corns, of F., and is merely 
tho pale reflection of an omnipotent 
assembly. 

Finance . — F. favours indirect rather 
than direct taxation, i.e. on com- 
modities rather than on persons. Bofore 
1914 the old direct tax Bystem, the Quatres 
vieilles Contributions, was in operation — 
taxes on real estate, on doors and windows, 
on business, and on presumptive Income. 
Only the first exists to-day, and only in a 
modified form. Tn 1907 Caillaux, finance 
minister In tho Clemenceau Cabinet, pro- 
posed the suppression of the old taxos 
and the creation of a now income tax. 
Fiscal reform was still under discussion 

E.E. 6 


on the declaration of war, which found F. 
as financially unprepared as sho was in 
1939. By 1914 the public debt had grown 
to 33,000,000,000 fr., and was to become 

300.000. 000.000 fr. by 1926. Half the public 
debt was floating or short-term debt, but 
whereas before the war the service of the 
debt took about 1,000,000,000 fr. (20 per 
cent of the Budget), after tho war it 
amounted to 18,000,000,000 fr. out of a 
state expenditure of some 40,000,000,000 
fr., while civil and military pensions 
accounted for 5,000,000,000 fr. During 
the war F. lived on borrowing, and a war 
profits tax, instituted in 1916, failed to 
compensate for the expenditure. The 
pre-war incomo tax scheme was not 
applied until 1917. Immediately after 
the armistice Fr. financial policy was based 
on the assumption that Germany oould 
pay a sum esti mated at the huge figure of 

400.000. 000.000 gold marks. By the Act 
of Juno 1920 the tax system was revised 
and tho business turnover tax Introduced, 
together with higher rates of income tax. 
After 1021 F. entered on a period of in- 
flation in order to meet the cost of recon- 
struction, and the policy of borrowing 
continued until, in 1923, the net borrow- 
ings amounted to nearly 16,000,000,000 
fr. During the occupation of the Ruhr 
the value of the franc declined, and the 
Morgan bank of Now York put at the dis- 
posal of F. 100,000,000 dollars* worth of 
credits. In 1924 the Poincar6 Gov. pro- 
posed an All-round Increase of taxes and 
drastic economy cuts, but In the May 
eledions of that year Poincar6 was de- 
feated on his financial policy. Tho frano 
was then at sixty-seven to the pound 
sterling; b* 1020 it was at 230 to tho 
pound. PoincarG was again called upon 
to form a ministry of national union, and 
later that year the franc was stabilised at 
about 160 to tho pound and thirty-throe 
to tho dollar. A Bill was put through the 
chamber providing for 100,000,000,000 fr. 
of fresh taxation, and an independent 
sinking fund was estab. 

In 1038 tho Fr. internal debt was 

384.849.000. 000 fr., and the foreign debt 
(as at 1934) was 3,863,650.000 dollars, 
owed to U.S.A., and £755,875,000 
sterling owed to Britain. The commer- 
cial debt to the U.S.A., England, Japan, 
Holland, Argentine, etc., was about 

5.000. 000.000 gold francs. In 1928 the 

stabilisation Jaw was passed, fixing 
the franc ut a fifth of its normal value, 
i.e. at 65*5 mg. of gold instead of 322*6 
mg. Fr. financial policy, as formulatod 
In 1037, was opposed to all forms of 
exchange control, and adhered to the 
principles of tho three-power monetary 
agreement of 1938 between Britain, F., 
and the U.S.A., which was, in itself, a 
condemnation of such control. At the 
end of 1944 the internal debt was: 
consolidated, 581,110.000,000 fr., float- 
ing, 1,028,444,000,000 fir.: total, 

MOD, 534,000.000 fr. On Feb. 8. 1944, a 
financial agreement between the Brit. 
Gov. and the Fr. Committee of National 
Liberation fixed the rate of exchange at 
200 fr. to the pound. A financial agree- 
ment between Great Britain and F. was 
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concluded In Paris (March 27. 1945) con- 
taining * the necessary financial foundation 
for the resumption aud development of 
commercial intercourse* between the franc 
and sterling zones, Including reciprocal 
credits (£100,000.000 in London for F. 
and 20,000,000,000 fr. in Paris for Great 
Britain) to finance imports. 

See U. G. Moulton and O. Lewis, The 
French Debt Problem , 1025, and K. M. 
Haig, The Public Finances of Post-War 
France t 1920 (Columbia Univ. Press). 

Education. — The beginning of the 
present century saw the final triumph of 
the State In its long struggle with the 
•Church for the control of education in F. 
Previous to 1880 the Church controlled 
its own primary and secondary education 
and had the power of granting univ. 
degrees. The law of 1880 made primary 
education under state control free and 
compulsory and took away the special 
privileges of the Church. Religious teach- 
ing was abolished in the schools at the same 
time In 1004 teaching by religious 
bodies was forbidden and religious schools 
were closed. The highly developed edu- 
cational system of F. retains the essential 
features which characterised It under the 
Third Republic (irrespective of changes 
/made by the Vichy Gov.). Under the 
Third Republic the State elementary 
schools constituted the univ. of F., and 
were graded Into primary, secondary, and 
higher classes. There was a supremo 
council, with administrative and de- 
liberative functions, and a consultative 
committee to advise on the functioning of 
the school system, but the Inspectors- 
general were in direct communication 
with the minister of instruction. For 
local administration the whole country 
was divided Into academic areas under 
academic councils, which dealt with all 
grades of education. The law of Aug. 0, 
1879, made it obligatory for each dept, 
to maintain twp elementary training 
schools, ono for male and one for female 
teachers. The Pdtaiu Gov., however, 
suppressed tho iroles ttornuUes or colleges 
for training elementary teachers. Teachers 
study for three years at a secondary 
school, and afterwards at special insti- 
tutes. In 1933 there were upwards of 
eighty normal schools, each for men and 
women teachers. The law of Juno 16, 

1881, made education free tn all state 
-elementary schools, and that of Aug. 9, 

1882, made it obligatory for all children 
from six to thirteen years of age, and this 
age limit was extended in 1936 to fourteen 
years of age. The law of Oct. 30 was tho 
organic law of education; it replaced the 
salles d'cusiles by icoles matemeUes ; and 
estab. the freedom of private schools 
under the supervision of tho State 
authority. In 1938 thero were 315 higher 

^elementary schools for boys and 240 for 
eJjrls. Higher elementary education is 
given in continuation schools attached 
fnrifcthe elementary schools. Secondary 
■ ?r ^~atIon is given by tho State In the 
, js and by the coins. In the colleges 
I in teoles libres , by private individuals, 
duate course of study extending over 
years is given, being either (a) 


purely classical; ( b ) purely modern; (c) 
Lat. and sciences; or (d) Lat. and modern 
languages. Before tbo war secondary 
education was free, but the Vichy Gov. 
required payment of fees in the upper 
forms. Higher instruction Is given by the 
State In tho unlvs. and in special schools, 
and by private individuals In the private 
faculties aud schools. The law of July 12, 
1875, provided that higher education 
should bo froo, but the law was modified 
In 1880 when the State secured the ex- 
clusive right to grant degrees. A decree 
of Dec. 28, 1885, created a general coun- 
cil of the faculties. There were, before 
tho war, seventeen uni vs. (founded In 
the years shown): AJx-Marsellles (1409); 
Algiers; Besangon (1485): Bordeaux 
(1441); Caen (1432): Clermont-Fer- 
rand (1808); Dijon (1722); Grenoble 
(1339); Lille (1530): Lu Lyons (1530); 
Montpellier (1125); Nancy (1572); Paris 
(1150); Poitiers (1431); Rennes (1735); 
Strasbourg (1567); and Toulouse (1230). 
Faculties are of four kinds: law, medicine, 
science, and letters, and in 1945 thero 
were about 35,000 law students, 18,000 
medicine, 25,000 science, 30,000 letters, 
and 7000 pharmacy, and about 100 
theology. There la in Paris also an 
institution for free higher education in 
political science and another tor the 
study of International law. Other higher 
institutions under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are tho ColIOge do F. (founded 
in tho early sixteenth century, and with 
courses In literature, archaeology, mathe- 
matics, psychology, political economy, 
etc.) : the Museum of Natural Hist. ; 
the Ecole Pratique dos Hautes Etudes 
for hist, and philology, physico-chem., 
physics, etc., and having Its scat at the 
tiorbonne ; the Ecole Normale SupOrieure, 
which prepares secondary school teachers; 
the Ecole dos Chartes (for palaeography) ; 
the Ecole des Langues vivantes; the 
Ecole du Louvre (art and archaeology); 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts (q.v.) t and 
others. There are also a number of in- 
stitutions of higher or technical in- 
struction dependent on other ministries, 
giving courses on tbo applied sciences and 
social economy, common o, forestry, 
colonial agriculture, veterinary science, 
chil, mining, etc., engineering; besides 
military and naval schools. Technical 
schools of a somewhat lower grade under 
the Ministry of Public Instruction are 
numerous, comprising national schools of 
ait at Aix, Angers, Ch&lons, Lille, Paris, 
etc., and a number of professional schools 
and practical schools of Industry and 
commerce. 

Music . — The earliest surviving Fr. 
music is that of the# troubadours and 
trouvdres (eleventh-thirteenth centuries), 
an aristocratic art based on popular song, 
rhapsodic in style witgi an instrumental 
accompaniment pro&bly improvised. 
Adam de la Halie (cT 1230-r. 1287), a 
trouvfcre, wrote pastoral plays inter- 
spersed with songs. Ia church music the 
new polyphonic method known as Are 
nova was introduced ffom Italy by Phil- 
ippe de Vitry (1291-1361) and Guillaume 
de Mach&ut (c. 1300*77). The leading 
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oomposers of tbe great polyphonic period For another fifty years the stage remained 
that followed were Flemish, but many of the centre of Fr. musical life and oon- 
them, including Dufay, Okegbem, and tlnued to be dominated by foreigners. 
Josquln des Pr6s, lived and worked partly The concerto apirituela had lapsed during 
in F. or Burgundy. A distinctively Fr. the revolution, but the Soci6t6 des 
form of secular muslp popular in the four* Concerts du Conservatoire, founded by 
teonth-elxteenth centuries was the chan - Habeneck in 1828, preserved the thread 
son, akin to the madrigal and written of instrumental tradition and introduced 
either for sev. voices or for solo voice Beethoven’s symphonies. Grand opera 
and instrumental accompaniment. About reached a peak with Rossini’s Guillaume 
1500 the gulf between sacred and Becular Tell (1829). Auber (1782-1871) was the 
music widened. The Huguenot Claude most successful of many composers of 
Goudimel (r. 1505-72), who composed for op6ra-com{que t but after 1830 that too 
both Catholic and Protestant rites, was the declined. Quite apart stood the uncouth 
leading church oomposer; Cldmont Janne- genius of Berlioz (1803-69), whose very 
quin (c. 1475 -c. 1560) treated the words of original work for orchestra, stage, and 
the chanson descriptively. church was not appreciated in his lifetime. 

The late sixteenth century saw the The presence or Chopin and Liszt en- 
origin of the ballet, a court entertainment couraged a cult of salon keyboard music, 
with poetry as well as dancing. It. The characteristic product of the Second 

opera was introduced by Cardinal Mazarin Empire was the operetta school of OfTen- 
about 1645. The Academic Hoyalo de bach (1819-80). Gounod's (1818-93) 
Musiquo, now the Paris Opera, was rather sentimental lyric drama was an 
founded in 1669 by the poet Perrin, who attempt to bridge the artificial gap 
collaborated with Robert Camber b (r. between opera and opira-comique, a result 
1629-77) in the first Fr. opera (1671). achieved by Bizet (1838-75). The foun- 
Wlth the fusion of Fr. ballot and It. opera dation of the Societe Nationale de Musique 
in the work of the naturalised It. Lully in 1871 helped native chamber and 
(1632-87), the Fr. operatic tradition orchestral music. Among the most dis- 
began. tlngulshed composers in these forms were 

Chamboupi^tt ^662-c. 1672) was the Franck (1822-90), a Belgian who intro- 
first of an important line of keyboard duced a strong mystical and Teutonic 
composers, basing his style on lute tech- flavour, Lalo (1823-92), Saint-Sa£ns 
nique and traditional dance measures. (1835-1921), and Faure (1845-1921). 
His most important successor was Fran- Opera declined under Massenet (1842- 
cois Couperin le Grand (1668-1733), whose 1912) and was stunted by the misundcr- 
suites greatly developed the range of key- stood doctrines of Wagner. A composer 
board music and instrumental techniquo. of great originality who scarcely fulfilled 
Ho was followed by Rameau ( 1 683-1 7 64 ), promise was Chabrier (1841 -94 ). In 1 894 
who foreshadowed the galant style In the pupils of Franck founded the Schola 
instrumental music, and later in life Cantorum, ostensibly to raise the tone 
developed Lullv's operatic style, pre- of Fr. church music, but its influence 
serving the classical subjects and tho has been far wl dor. A now kind of musical 
prominence of the ballet but broadening expression, allusive rather than explicit, 
the means of expression, especially In har- based on an aento harmonic perception 
mony. The concerts spiritueb* , founded while having much in common with the 
by A. D. Philidor in 1725, opened the methods of pointing and poetry and henoe 
way for Instrumental music and led generally known as impressionism, was 
eventually to the modern symphony introduced by Debussy (1862-1918). 
ooncort. Ravel (1875-1937), a subtle miniaturist, 

Tbe Paris performance in 1752 of and the enigmatic Satie (1866-1925) be- 
Pergolesl's opera buffa , La Serva padrona t long to the same group. A more austere 
led to the so-called guerre des Jiouffons method appears in Roussel (1869-1937), 
between partisans of the Lully-Uumeau who continued to use the traditional forms, 
school and of the lighter It. style, among Under tho influonoe of Stravinsky and 
the most vocal of the latter being tho others, a doepor fooling has appeared in 
philosopher Rousseau. From this con- recent years. Of new leaders, the most 
troversy arose the distinctively Fr. form prominent are Honegger (5. 1892), Milhaud 
of optra-comique , the first bourgeois non- (6. 1892), and Poulenc (6. 1899), all of 
aristocratic movement in Fr. musio, whom are still active in many fields of 
though the Op6ra-Comique itsolf had been music. 

founded in 1716 for parodies of grand Itehgion . — The prln. religion is the 
opera with spoken dialogue. Tho chief Rom. Uatholic, which was recognised by 
optra-comique composers of tho century tho State until Dec. 1905 as the national 
were Monslgny (1729-1817) and G retry religion. Before that date the State bad 
(1742-1813), another Belgian. Tho ro- paid for the Rom. Catholic, the Protestant, 
forms of Gluck, aimed at reducing the and the Jewish religions, in proportion to 
supremacy of singers over dramatists and their respective numbers, but afterwards 
composers, were in great part associated it paid no salaries, nor subsidised religions 
with tbe Paris Opera (1774-79). The in any way. Marriage made by the 
Paris Conservatoire was founded in 1784 Church is not recognised by the State, 
and reconstituted in 1795. A new type which requires the ceremony to be por* 
of romantic and patriotic opera was formed before a public functionary. On 
evolved by Cherubini (1760-1842), who the contrary, the Rom. Catholic Church 
as director of the Conservatoire exercised does not recognise state marriage. There 
great Influence, and M6hul (1763-1817). are seventeen Rom. Catholic archbishops 
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and sixty-eight bishops. The Protestants 
number about 1,000.000, the majority 
being Calvinists, and there are about 
70,000 Jews. 

Law . — The laws of France were codified 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
at the instigation of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and are still in force with but few amend- 
ments {see Code Napoleon). The 
administration of justice in France is 
organised under four systems, known as 
juridiction civile , juridiction commer- 
cielle , juridiction administrative , and 
juridiction correctionneUe et cnmineUe. 
Within the first system come all civil 
cases between individuals, and these arc 
adiudhated upon by the tribunaux cimls. 
All commercial suits within the usual 
category are judged by the tribunaux de 
commerce , which adjudicate also upon 
cases of bankruptcy, there being no 
separate bankruptcy courts. The third 
system, juridiction administrative , com- 
prises all actions against the gov., these 
being submitted to the tribunaux adnu ni- 
etratxfs . The fourth system, jundictum 
correctionnelle et criminclle. covers all 
application of the penal law — by the 
tribunaux correctionnels for the repres- 
sion of misdemeanours and by the courts 
of assize for criminal cases. The jury 
system is adopted In these latter only. 
Civil cases in which a sum of not more 
than 200 fr. is in dispute are tried before 
a justice of the peace {juge de paix ), one 
being appointed to each canton. Civil 
cases outside the jurisdiction of the juge 
de jjatx are tried in the first Instance 
before tribunaux cimls of first instance, 
which exist in overy sous-pr£fecture. The 
tribunal civil may also adjudicate in 
commercial cases where a separate 
tribunal de commerce docs not oxist. 
Appeal against the decisions of civil and 
commercial tribunals is made to one of 
the courts of appeal of which there are 
twenty-five. Th^ special Jurisdiction 
over commercial cases is administered 
only In those dists. where a tribunal de 
commerce has been estab. by the gov. 
Ft. law docs not allow any act of the 
administration to bo submitted to the 
ordinary courts. Special tribunals, called 
consetls de prefecture, exist in every 
prefecture to adjudicate in all cases be- 
tween Individuals and gov. agents. 
Appeals against tbo decisions of these 
tribunals are made by the conseil d*itat 
in Paris. Appeal against the decisions of 
the correctional tribunals and the courts 
of assize can be made only tQ the court of 
cassation, which exists to ensure the 
proper application of Fr. law. It has 
authority over all tbo tribunals of F.. 
civil, commercial, administrative, ana 
criminal. (There Is a special system of 
law for and special tribunals for tbo 
adjudication of questions In which the 
State or its officials are concerned (see 
Droit Admivxbtratif). 

For Fr. language and literature see 
French Lanouaoe and Literature; for 
Fr. art see French Art. 

History . — The Phoenicians and Gks. had 
left their mark in Gaul by the estab. of the 
trading station which afterwards de- 


| veloped into the tn. of Marseilles, but that 
I was all. With the Invasion of Gaul by 
Julius Caesar, however, the hist, of F. 
begins. By Ceesar Gaul Is divided Into 
three parts, corresponding roughly with 
the following diva. : 8, of the Garonne, the 
Aqultainlans ; from Garonne to Seine, 
the Celts : and from Seine to Rhine, the 
Belgse. We know that these races were 
composed of uncultivated tribes, and yet 
tribes which had risen to as high a state 
of civilisation as was possible without out- 
side influence. The Gauls rapidly assimi- 
lated the civilisation and culture of Rome; 
they adopted a form of Its language, they 
accepted Its laws and its administration. 
Rom. colonies sprang up dll over the 
country, schools were built, learning 
flourished, and by the second century a.d. 
Gaul was regarded very much in the light 
of the centre of learning of the Rom. 
Empire. But with the decline of the Rom. 
Empire Gaul rapidly fell under aristocratic 
Influence. She also began to suffer from 
the invasions of the outside borbario 
tribes, and crushing of the poorer classes 
by the aristocracy and clergy led to the 
outbreak of many revolts which were 
cruelly suppressed. From 305 onwards 
the hosts of Goths, Vandals, and Bur- 
gundians, who had long been pent up E. 
of the Rhino, commenced their attacks 
upon the W. The Burgundians were the 
first to settle, and thoy founded a king- 
dom which stretched down the Rhine 
valley from the Vosges to tho soa. The 
Vandals, ovor pressing westwards, founded 
a Visigothlc kingdom In Spain, a kingdom 
which, however, included that part of 
Gaul which Coeaar had called Aquitaine, 
together with a part of the Celtic domain. 
In 451 at the great battle of tho Cata- 
launian plain /Etius, the last of the Roms. 
In Gaul, defeated the Huns of Attlla. The 
most important of tho barbaric Invaders 
of Gaul was Clovis, tho Merovingian king 
of the Franks. The Franks were a 
Teutonic tribe who had lived In Belgium 
(the Sallan Franks) and on tho banks of 
the Sambre and tho Meuse (the Kipu- 
arlans). Led by their king (Clovis, 481- 
fill). the Franks Invaded Gaul and 
quickly overran It, advancing rapidly 
towards Paris, which they made their 
capital. The master-stroke of the Fr. 
king Clovis was his adoption of the Cbris- 
tain faith. lie was recognised by Rome; 
he was made a consul and patrician by 
the emperor of the E. Vet no more 
bloodthirsty ruffian could well bo found 
in the hist, of Europe than this sanguinary 
king, and yet contemporary documents 
give him place in paradise, whilst that 
most enlightened of moparchs, Theodorio 
(an Arlan), is borne off, on the testimony 
of the same documents, to everlasting 
torment. The Franks maintained their 
old Salle law, but at the same time they 
adopted the civilisation of Rom. Gaul. 
Clovis was the founder olf tho Merovingian 
line of kings. Up to the time of tho con- 
quest of Gaul tho Merovingians had been 
but chieftains of roving tribes; now, how- 
ever, they inherited the monarchy of F. ( 
and with It, to a very great extent, the 
i imperial Ideals which were kept up by the 
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officials who represented their power 
throughout the land, and who were chosen 
from the original in'hab. of the land. 
The king held In his own hands the reins 
of Justice, finance, and administration. 
Dut the Merovingian lino spent too much 
of their time in quarrelling amongst 
themselves, and so grew up the power of 
the mayors of the palace, who gradually 
won for themselves a position which was 
greater than that of the king himself. A 
long line of puppet Merovingians followed ; 
then for a short time a struggle between 
mayor and king would take place, but the 
mayors of the palace won, and the line of 
rots fainiants continued just as long as the 
mayors of the palace cared to let them. 
The Merovingian line was maintained 
until 732, although Charles Martel (q.v.), 
from 737 to 741, ruled as a mayor of the 
palace without even a nominal king. The 
greatness of the Carolingian dynasty 
begins with Charles Martel, who united in 
himself the lines of Pepin (or Pippin) and 
Adnult, and can therefore be said to have 
represented church and state. Charles 
Martel was responsible for the overthrow 
of the Arab9 at Tours (732). In 741 he d., 
and was succeeded by bis sons, Carloman, 
who shortly retired to a monastery, and 
Pepin, bettor known as Pippin the Short, 
who finally, in took the name as well 
as the powoi of king. The bishops of 
Rome were at this time just rising to a full 
realisation of their power and demanding 
recognition as tho heads of the Church. 
The rising powers of the papacy, joined 
to tho rising power of tho Carolinians, 
were wellnigh unconquerable, and Pepin 
was not slow to recognise tho benefits of 
such an alliance. He was protector of the 
Church; twice he descended into Italy 
and forced tho king of the Lombards to 
code him possessions which he in turn 
coded to the papacy, and thus gave tho 
papacy Its claim to temporal greatness, 
which persisted right up to 1870. He was 
crowned and anointed by the pope 
(Stephen II.), and regarded himself not 
only as a king but as a priest also. He 
succeeded in making Aquitaine a part of 
the kingdom of F. This was tho position 
when he d. in 768. Ho left two sons to 
succeed him, Charles the Great (Charle- 
magne) and Carloman. At first it seemed 
that tho Ncustrlan king (Carloman) 
would, by his ambition and his restless 
spirit, cause the break-up of the kingdom, 
but three years after his accession he d., 
and although he left sons, still Charles the 
Great was accepted by the Church and the 
baronage as king both of Austrasla and 
Nous trie Charles continued the policy 
of bis father; ho crossod the Alps to the 
help of tho papacy again ; he restored the 
gift of Pepin the Short; he crushed the 
Lombards, Then be turned his attention 
to the Saxon and the Arab, and after many 
campaigns be finally crushed also their 

E ower. He fought the Avars of Hungary ; 

e defeated the Danes, who were at this 
time Just beginning to make their power 
felt. He was to all intonts and purposes 
overlord of W. Europe. His power was 
recognised in the K., the Moor trembled 
at his name; the king of Mercia was made 


I more powerful by his recognition. He 
now felt that the time bad come when he 
could claim for himself the position of the 
emperor of the W, and re-establish a W. 
empire, and on Christmas Eve of the year 
800 he was crowned with the imperial 
crown by the pope, who also did him 
homage. Thus was re-established the 
medieval ideal of a united Church and 
empire: the domination of the world by 
pope an damper or working together for its 
good. Tlie immediate results of this 
coronation were that the papacy became 
the greatest power In Italy, and the title 
of Charles the Great to the Frankish king- 
dom was considerably strengthened. 
Charles, although he had realised the very 
real danger which threatened the empire 
from the incursions of the Danes, never- 
theless helped In the disruption of his own 
empire by the divs. he himself made. 
This empire was split up and divided 
between his sons Charles, Popln, and 
Louis. Tho two former d. very shortly 
after their father, but Louis tho Pious 
partitioned his empire whilst his sons 
were yet alive, and this led to constant 
quarrelling and revolt. Finally, after hts 
death, tho empire was definitely parti- 
tioned between Ids throe sons, and the 
three kingdoms of F., Germany, and Italy 
may be said to have been founded by this 
partition (treaty of Verdun, 843). For 
tho next century and a half tho hist, of F. 
and of tho Iloly Rom. Empire is simply 
the story of constant war and rebellion. 
The great enemies of order and the power 
of tho Crown during this period are the 
baronage and the Northmen. Rouen, 
Bordeaux, and Aachen all fell Into the 
hands of the Northmen. PatIs itself in 
886 underwent a terrible siege, and yet no 
peace came to the land. The king 
(Charles the Bald) tried to buy them off, 
but they came again and again, each time 
with fresh demands. The Northmen 
settled at the mouths of the rlvs., and 
from there ravaged the country. Finally, 
in 880. Paris was again besieged. Charles 
the Bald was driven from the throne, and 
Count Odo elected king of F., but he owed 
bis election solely to the need of driving 
away the Northmen, and he was kept on 
the throne only by the influence of the 
nobles. In 911 Charles the Simple, who 
had succeeded Odo, made peace with the 
Northmen, and ceded to them Normandy 
(the mouth of the Seine). RoIIo became 
a Christian, paid homage of a sort to the 
king, and then settled in his own ter. The 
Northmen soon showed that they were 
easily able to assimilate the culture, lan- 

K iage, and customs of the Fr., and before 
ng had lost their old N. coarseness and 
tongue, and had become a Fr. -speaking 
chivalrous nation while still retaining the 
vigour of their original race. Charles the 
Simple showed himself as incapable as 
Charles tho Bald, and rapidly the Caro- 
linglans became as weak as the Merovin- 
gians had been, but they still retained 
some of their former power. Louis IV. 
tried hard to win back prestige for the 
Crown, and to put down the power of the 
nobles, but Hugh, count of Paris, over- 
shadowed him. Although Hugh could 
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easily have declared himself king of F., he whloh extended from the Pyrenees to the 
maintained the old Carolmgian line, leav- Cheviots ; he ruled In F , Normandy, 
tag It to his son, Hugh Capet, to found the Maine, Anjou, Touralne, Gascony, Aqui- 
Capetian dynasty In May 987 Louis V. taine, and Poitou The two greatest 
d , the last of the direct line of the Carolin- dangers to the Fr monarchy had arisen 
glans, and Hugh Capet was elected king during the reign the fear of the power of 
by the Church and the baronage It was the house of Blols and the rise of the 
the victory of the feudal system over the Angevin Empire. The accession of Philip 
monarchy The first few Capetian kings Augustus (11 80-1223) marks the highest 
were merely groat feudal nobles who were point to which the monarchy had risen, 
given the roj al title and a nominal alle- By skilful attacks on the house of Blols ho 
glance F had by this time become a consolidated Fr power in the N , and by 
feudal monarchy But Hugh Capet did alilarn es with the rebellious sons of Henry 
at least one great thing for the Fi II lie prepared the way for the break up 
monarchy he added to on effete power of the power of the Angevins In 1191 
the tie de I ranee and Paris, and also he he took part In t he Third Crusade. Before 
was the first Fr king with national Ideals Richard’s return he had attempted to 
But the power of these early kings was but soi/e the greater part of Normandy, but 
nominal The influence of Normandy, had failed, and Richard built up a strong 
however, must not bo overlooked The ollianco against him But m 1199 the 
Normans had token part in all the great death of Richard and the accession of 
movements of the time, they had sup John made clear the way for the over- 
ported the Oluniftc Reformation, they had throw of Angevin power in F The battle 
supported the Capetian dynasty, and of Bouvines (1214) founded definitely the 
although they owed allegiance to the Br power of F in the N The corns , whom 
king, they wore in reality muc h more ho had always befriended, fought for him 
powerful than he Hemy I tried con hero r l hen for a time he paused Finally 
elusions with Normandy and was defeated the Albigensiun Crusades gave Philip a 
Baldwin of Flanders, father In law of the hold on the S , a hold which was strong- 
Conqueror, and regent lor Philip I , did thened by his son and grandson Adminis- 
not in any way hinder William, duke of tration, justice, law, had all been firmly 
Normandy, from invading Fngland In e&tab during his reign, and m 1223, when 
the meantime the Fr kings had revived Philip d , ho left a B strong consolidated, 
the and Carollngian claims to the middle and powerful in the councils of Europe 
kingdom and to sovereignty oror tlio Louis V1J1 (1223-26)fluc(ccded quietly 
Church but the great struggle of empire and continued the work of his father His 
and papacy was within sight, and Glide- son Louis IX (1226-70), usually known 
brand, with his Ideals of the universal as St Louis, was only twelve years of age 
power of the papacy, was preaching them when his father d His mother, Blanche 
during the reign of Philip Philip I of Castile, ruled for him, and during the 
struggled against William of Normandy period of the regency, ns was not un- 
toward the end of his reign, and had great natural, there was a feudal reaction 
trouble with the papacy, being excom TLho power of the Crown was largely ex- 
mumcated Dunng his reign occ urrr cl tended during tois reign in the fc> , and 
the Bird Crusade Henry III ’s attempts to loconquci the 

Under Louis VI the CapetiAn monarchy Br possessions of his house wero a failure 
began to increase rapidly, and under his Louis himself was noted for the piety of 
famous grandson, Philip Augustus, It be his life, a piety, however, supported by 
came definitely estab Louis V had quar good generalship, statesmanship, and 
relied with the papacy, Louis VI by an vigour In 12 Jo began Ills period of 
alliance with the C hurch strengthened the personal rule, and during that period F 
power of the Crown He attacked the nourished He continued the work of his 
power of Hem > I of England in Eor grandfather (Philip Augustus) Perhaps 
mandy, and attempt* d to check the power the most important sido of his reign was 
of the counts of Blols The house of Blols, the den lopment of the Parlomeut do 
however was strengthened by the ncces Paris, and the subjugation of the feudal 
sion of Stephen of Blois to the crown of nobles by depriving tbom of their rights 
England, tills, however, was neutralised to judicial combat and private war. 
by the marriage in 11J7 of Louis's son to During his reign also was developed the 
the heiress of Aquitaine Louis VII 's univ of Paris, and he himself founded the 
reign saw a reaction of the feudal baronage Sorbonne Ilia reign was one of the most 
against the power of the Crown, which glorious F has over experienced, and he 
was, however, repressed Louis VII , in himself, judged from the point of view of 
1147, set out on the bccond (Jrusade, which Christian general or statesman, must be 
proved, however, the opposite of glorious adjudged truly great lie was succeeded 
The power of the Crown however, did not by Philip III (the Bold) (1270-85), during 
decrease during the royal at (Hence, and the whose reign progress Continued steadily 
administration under Abbott Suger was I vents outside F Influenced its hist to a 
both wise and capable In 1152 Louis very great extent Tjie Sicilian Vespers 
VII. divorr d Flcnnor of Aquitaine, who put an end to the pdwer of the fr in 
six weeks afterwards married Homy of Italy, where Clmiles jfrf Anjou, a clever 
Anjou, king of England and ruler of the and unscrupulous brother of St Louis, had 
Angevin Empire Henry II 's power was estab a kingdom, whilst the provs of 
by far the greatest danger which the Anjou. Toulouse, and Auvergne, together 
monarchy in F had yet to face By his with Provence, fell into the power of the 
pnarrlage Henry II had estab an empire. Crown. Champagne was also united to 
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the Crown during this reign. Philip IV. 
(1285-1314) was cunning, unscrupulous, 
and ambitious. He desired to weld F. 
Into one compact kingdom, and to extend 
her power. In 1286 he had recognised 
Edwards I/a claim to Gascony and Aqui- 
taine, but taking as a pretext the quarrels 
between the sailors of the Cinque Ports 
and the men of Normandy, Gascony and 
Aquitaine were declared forfeited. 

Edward now built up an alliance against 
Philip, but ho also allied himself with the 
Scots, and so commenced the traditional 
alliance which lasted down to 1.060. In 


the Fr. throne, when he roused the hatred 
of the Eng., and began the Hundred 
Years war. Philip’s policy of conquest 
In Gascony and Aquitaine, his Inter- 
ferences in Flanders, and hence bis hinder- 
ing of the Eng. woollen trade, and the 
help which he gave to the Scots, were the 
real causes of the war. The succession 
question in Brittany gave Edward III. 
an opportunity of retaliating in F. Shivs 
was won in 1340, Cr&cy in 1346, and in the 
following year Calais surrendered. For 
three years war was stopped by the out- 
break of the Black Death (1347-50). and 
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AMIENS AND ITS CATHEDRAL 


The most perfect specimen of bothic architecture in i ranee, begun in dm, 


1300 ho annexed Flanders to F., and was 
two years later defeated at Court rai 
(1302). This victory was important, be- 
cause it showed the beginning of the over- 
throw of the feudal cavalry l>> an efficient 
infantry. Philip summoned the states- 
goneral, which consisted of representatives 
of the nobles, clergy, and citizens. They 
were summoned first in 1302, and again in 
1308 and 1314. The death of Philip the 
Fair saw tho beginning of a rapid decline 
in the power of the monarchy in F. Dur- 
ing Louis X/s reign there was a feudal 
reaction and the nobles increased their 

S ower. On his death his daughter was 
oclared incapable of ascending tlie throne 
by reason of the Salic law. Ills brother 
therefore succeeded him, and finally, with 
Charles IV., who ruled only six years, the 
Crown passed from tho main line of the 
Canetians to the cadet house of Valois. 
Philip of Valois, the sixth of that name, 
seemed to have firmly eatab. himself on 


in 1350 Philip VT. d. He was succeeded 
by King John (1350-64), who was de- 
feated and captured by *be Black Prince 
at Poitiers (1356). The regency of the 
Dauphin Charles during the Imprisonment 
of King John led to an attempt on the part 
of the states -general to control the policy 
of F., and tills, being opposed by the 
baronage, led to civil war and the peasant 
risings known as the Jacquerie, in 1360 
peace was made with England. By this 
treaty Edward gave up his claim to tho 
Fr. throne, and received large ters. to the 
of t lie Loire. In 1364 John d. Before 
bis death he had estab. his fourth son as 
duke of Burgundy, and thus founded the 
Valois house. Charles V. (1364-80), who 
succeeded John, was successful In estab- 
lishing ag.du the power of the Ctown. 

In 137.> the peaoo of Bruges ended 
tho first period of the Hundred Years 
war. Charles, however, failed to annex 
Brittany, although he was successful both 
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against the Eng. and Spaniards. He, 
however, depended largely for his success 
upon the generalship of Bertrand du 
Gucsclin, who had adopted defensive 
tactics. The regency which was necessaiy 
owing to the minority of Charles VI. 
(1380-1422) witnessed another feudal 
reaction. Charles became insane in 1 392 ; 
this led to the quarrels betwoen the power- 
ful families of the Orleanists (Armagnacs) 
and the party of Burgundy. The dukes 
of Burgundy had by this time become 
powerful princes, whose ambitions tended 
to make them less and less Fr., until 
wo find Charles the Bold attempting to 
found an independent kingdom. The 
Armagnacs were the feudal party, the 
Burgundians the party of the Parisians 
upon whom they relied chiefly for help. 
Tne Burgundians allied themselves with 
the Eng., and obtained control of the mad 
King Charles. Henry V., renewing the 
quarrel with F., won the battle of Agin- 
court (1415), and later, with the help of 
the Burgundians, overran the N. of F. and 
forced tho Fr. to sign the t reaty of Troyes. 
By this treaty Henry V. became regent of 
F., married the king's daughter, Catherine, 
and was to succeed to the Fr. throne on 
tho death of the king, Henry, however, 
<1. before Charles VI., and his young son, 
Henry VI.. was proclaimed king on the 
death of Charles Simultaneously with 
the proclamation of Henry VI. In Paris, 
Charles VII. was proclaimed at Bourges. 
Although the duke of Bedford ruled 
wisely as regent, he was able only to con- 
trol the N. of F. and the conduct of 
Gloucester drove the Burgundians Into 
the arms of the Fr. national party. Tho 
encouragement which Joan of Arc's vic- 
tories gave to the Fr. helped to a tre- 
mendous extent in bringing about the 
ultimate downfall of Eng. power. In 
1435 the treaty of Arras was concluded 
between the Burgundians and the Fr. 
In the following year Paris was recaptured, 
the power of tne Crown was increased by 
the granting of a national revenue and the 
control of tne forces, and a despotism was 
made possible. Gradually the conquests 
of the Eng. were won back until by 1453 
Calais alone remained in tho hands of the 
Eng. king. Louis XI. did more than any 
other monarch to strengthen the royal 

£ ower In F. The beginning of his reign, 
owever, was not propitious. He alien- 
ated Charles the Bold of Burgundy, his 
nobility, and his clergy, and by the want 
of wisdom of his acts welded them 
together in the league of Public Weal. 
He raised up rebellions In Li 4ge, and 
whilst Burgundy was occupied In putting 
them down he won bark Normandy, which 
by the treaty of Conflans he had ceded 
without Interference. After 1467 be had 
to oppose the schemes of Charles the Bold. 
He managed to hold hJs own until the 
failure of Warwick and the Lancastrians 
In England brought his fortunes down to a 
low point. He was already at war with 
Burgundy. Charles aimed at occupying 
the ter. of Lorraine and extending his 
bassesafon down to the Mediterranean. 
He found that his scheme evoked con- 
siderable opposition and tried to occupy 


the attention of Louis by an Eng. invasion 
of F. Edward IV., however, was bought 
off by Louis at the treaty of Pequlgny 
and returned to England. Charles the 
Bold was finally killed at the battle of 
Nancy in 1477. Louis seized Burgundy 
and Artois, and Anally it was arranged by 
treaty between Maximilian and Louis that 
Margaret, the heiress of Burgundy, should 
marry the Dauphin Charles and bring as 
her dowry the country of Burgundy and 
Artois. Louis had at last triumphed. 
Louis d. in 1483. F. was governed im- 
mediately after his death by the regent. 
Anne of Heaujeu. Tho great achievement 
of the regency was tho marriage of Charles 
VIII. to Anne of Brittany, In face of tho 
opposition of the powers of Europe and her 
marriage by proxy to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. 

The hist, of modern F. begins with 
the reign of Louis XII. Tho death of 
Charles VIII. had again raised tho vexed 
question of tho succession in Brittany, and 
this was again solved by the marriage of 
Louis XII. to Anne, lie remitted much 


taxation, and gavo tho country an oppor- 
tunity of becoming prosperous and 
wealthy. But his reign was one long 
story of tortuous diplomatic intrigue; first 
in the league of Cambrai (1508) ho fought 
with the papacy against the growing 
power of Venice, next by the Holy League 
(1511) he found himself deserted by nls 
one -time allies, and although Gaston do 
Foix won for him some successes In Italy, 
he was forced to make peace. England 
during this period once more came to the 
front as a European power, and by tho 
battle of the Spurs (1513) and Flodden 
(1513) helped to weaken tho power of F. 
Louis d . In 1515. The reign of Francis I. 
(1515-47) Is Important In many respects. 
In the first place we have the beginning of 
the struggle between tho house of Ham- 
burg and the Fr., the cstab. of tho Fr. 
military prestige, the beginning of the 
alliance between F. and Turkey, and the 
preparation by the acceptation of Cal- 
vinism for the religious wars. Francis 
won the battle of Marignano (1515), and 
forced from the papacy a concord which 
gave him practical control of the Church 
In F. He became a candidate for the 
empire in 1519, but was unsuccessful, and 
in 1525 was defeated at Pavia, captured 
and taken a prisoner to Spain. Here he 
signed the treaty of Madrid, but failed to 
keep the terms of that treaty, and so the 
war dragged on during his reign. Many 
attempts were made to end it, e.p. at 
Cambrai, but it was not until towards tho 
end of the reign that the treaty of Crespy 
recognised the actual facts. Franots had 
also inaugurated the policy of being 
Catholic in his policy at home and Pro- 
testant abroad. Henty II. (1547-59) was 
a Bom. Catholic. The Protestants wore 
persecuted bitterly in F., although his 
struggles with Charles V. made a continu- 
ance of the Protestant policy necessary 
abroad. Charles attacked Metz, but 
was unsuccessful, and Anally in 1556 he 
resigned the Crown of Spain to his eldest 
son. But tho war dragged on, ohleAy 
owing to the inAuenee of the Guises In 
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F. Calais was won back In 1652. and national motives. They could not, of 
In 1559 the treaty of Cateau-Cambr&ls course, depend upon as large a body of 

E ut a period to tbo struggles of the Haps- troops as the Catholics, and the Catholics 
urgs and the Fr. The next period of were often also supported by the king of 
Fr. nlst. is taken up almost entirely with Spain (Philip II). Between 1562 and 1570 
the wars of religion. During the next the civil war broke out three times. Bach 
thirty years the real power lay in the time tbo war was ended by a promise of 
hands of the nobility. Chief amongst the toleration to tho Huguenots, and finally, 
leaders of tho nobles were the family of in 1570, matters appeared to be part leu- 
Bourbon, which was Huguenot, and which larly bright for the Huguenots, who 
was represented by Antony of Bourbon were given good terms In the treaty of 
and his brother Cond6, the family of St. Germain. This treaty was due largely 
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CATHERINE DE* MEDICI AND VICTIMS OP TIIE MASSACRE OP 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE 
A punting by F Debat- rmson 

Chatlllon represented by the statesman to tbo growing feeling in F. that the real 
ami warrior, Coligny, admiral of F., also enemy was Spain, and Charles IX. planned 
Huguenot; on the other side were tho a united attack of Protestants and 
Guises, who, during the reign of Francis Catholics on Spain. Charles IX., be- 
ll. (1550-GO), gained great fnfluenco owing tween 1570 and 1572, was entirely under 
to the fact that the queen ( Mary Queen of the in luence of Coligny, and this roused 
Scots) was their niece, and that they were the jealousy of the queen-mother, who 
allied to the queen-mother (Catherine de’ came over completely to- the side of the 
Medici). Tho power of tho Guise family catholic party, and planned the assassina- 
declined when FrancisTI. d. Charles IX. tlon of Coligny and tne massacre of St. Bar- 
(1560-74), a boy of ten, succeeded, and tholomew’s Eve (1572). The fifth civil war 
tho regency was obtained by the queen- saw tbo rise to power of that body known 
mother (Catherine de* Medici). In 1562 as the Politique. This was an association 
tho Guises started the religious wars by of men who desired only the peace of tbo 
killing a number of Huguenot soldiers, realm, a^d who supported the Huguenots 
and the wars thus started dragged on from with that aim during this war. Henry 
1 502 to 1508. The Huguenots may on the III. (1574-89) declared at first for tolera- 
whole bo regarded as tbe party with tlon, and later against the Huguenots. 

E.E. 6 * C 
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At the end of the seventh civil war, the 
great Catholic League was formed. Its 
policy was to prevent the accession of 
Henry of Navarre, the next heir, and a 
Protestant, and this policy was acceptod 
by Henry III. In 1587 the eighth civil 
war broke out: but the league paid but 
little attention to the olalms of the 
sovereign, and Anally Henry of Guise was 
assassinated by command of Henry HI. 
Pari9 rose in revolt against the king, who 
united with Henry of Navarre and be- 
sieged it. Henry III. was, however, 
assassinated himself, and the league was 
victorious for the time being. Henry of 
Navarre (1589-1610) was now lawful 
king, but the league for the time being 
refused to recognise him. Henry de- 
feated the league at Arques (1589) and at 
Ivry (1590). He next besieged Paris; 
dissensions wore already breaking up the 
league, and in 1593 Henry, who for a 
long time had refused to change his creed, 
became a Catholic, and was recognised hy 
the states-general as king of F. Jn 1598 
was signed the treaty of Vervins, by which 
Spain kept but little, and Calais was 
restored to F. With the aid of Spain 
taken away, the Catholic League col- 
lapsed, and order was restored in F. The 
reign of Henry IV. saw the growing 
popularity of the Crown. The Edict of 
Nantes was issued in 1598. By this 
edict toleration was granted the Hugue- 
nots. Henry’s great minister Sully re- 
formed the finances and justice, and 
helped to destroy the power of the nobles, 
thus helping forward the aggrandisement 
of tho Crown. Henry IV. was assassin- 
ated in 1610, and was succeeded by his 
son, Louis XIII. (1610-43). The regency 
was left in the hands of Marie de* Medici, 
the queen-mother, and tho nobles began 
to gain power again. Finally Cond6 
headed a rebellion which resulted in tho 
calling of tho states-general for the last 
time before 1789 (1614). The central 
figure of interest* during the reign of 
Louis XIII. is Richelieu, who, from 1624 to 
1642 dominated the policy of F. Rioho- 
lieu’s foreign policy was directed towards 
establishing F. us the greatest country In 
Europo: his domestic policy aimed at the 
aggrandisement of tho Crown. The age 
of Louis XIV. is the logical conclusion of 
both tho foreign and domestic policy of 
the cardinal. The great Thirty Years 
war broke out in 1618, and although F. 
was not directly concerned, nevertheless. 
In order to aim a blow at Austria and 
Spain, Richelieu supported Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden in his attacks against 
the Catholics. In 1635 he was forced to 
take an active part In tho war itself, and 
although bis policy seemed at first un- 
successful, it ultimately triumphed: the 
Sp. fleet was destroyed, and Portugal was 
able to proclaim her independence of 
Spain (1640). In his domestic policy 
Richelieu had been equally successful. 
He had crossed the right of private war, 
he had summoned no states-general, he 
had taken away many of the privileges of 
the Huguenots. The Parlement de Paris 
was subordinated to the royal will and the 
power of the Crtfwn was centralised. 


During tho first eighteen years of the 
reign of Louis XIV. Mazarin was the chief 
minister, and followed in the footsteps of 
Richelieu, hut he was unable to exercise 
the same firm control. Abroad tho victory 
of 'Cond6 at Rocrol made F. the greatest 
military power in Europe, and this victory 
was followed in 1645 by the victory at 
Ndrdlingen. The result of these victories 
was that in the treaty of Westphalia, 
which was signed in 1618, F. was given 
Lorraine, the bishoprics of Motz, Tout, 
and Verdun, together with Pincrolo in 
Italy. At home, however, matters were 
in a state of disorder. Two civil war9 
broke out, to which the names First and 
Second Fronde are applied. Tho First 
or Pari. Fronde aimed at obtaining 
various concessions from the Grown. 
This war was ended by the treaty of 
Rueil. Immediately afterwards the 
Second or Aristocratic Fronde broke out. 
This was led by Cond6, and was more 
successful immediately. It was aimed 
against Mazarin, and that minister had 
twice to leave the country. But tho 
Crown and the minister triumphed, and 
in 1658 tho Second Fronde was finally put 
down. The treaty of Westphalia, while 
it had ended the struggle between the 
empire and F., had, nevertheless, extended 
the war into Spain. In 1659, however, 
was signed tho treaty of Paris, by which 
the Spaniards ceded some ter. on tho 
Pyrenees. 

A marriage allianco was arranged be- 
tween Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of the Sp. king. This marriage 
was celebrated in 1660. Tn the following 
year Mazarin d. and Louis XIV. bocamo 
his own Prime Minister. Louis realised 
that he could trust no power save that 
of the Crown, and resolved to be absolute. 
He adopted also Richelieu’s foreign policy 
of territorial aggrandisement. To Col- 
bert. who had charge of tho finances of the 
country during the early part of Louis’s 
reign, F. owed much, lie fostered trade 
and commerce on a distinctly protective 
basis, and for the time being, at any rate, 
trade flourished. Colbert also realised 
that In order to help Fr. trade tho colonies 
must be helped and developed ; the K. and 
W. Indies were exploited, settlements 
wore made in India, and the colonies in 
N. America were extended. To a great 
extent Louis XIV. owed tho success of 
hl9 foreign policy to the financial reforms 
and the increase of trade and wealth for 
which the wise administration of Colbert 
was responsible. But Louis also dreamed 
of becoming emperor, And placing the 
Bourbons on tho throne of the empire. 
The war of Devolution broke out in 1667, 
just after the death of Philip IV. The 
extension of the power of Louis XIV. over 
the Netherlands, however, alarmed Eng- 
land and Holland, who formed an alliance 
with Sweden to prevent Louis from carry- 
ing out his aim. Louii, however, who 
had already agreed with Austria that 
when Charles II. d. thfe Sp. dominions 
should be divided, made peace and with- 
drew from the Netherlands (1668). His 
next war was with the Dutch (1672-78). 
This was purely a war of retaliation. The 
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Dutch struggled bravely, but in spite of important event. The Fr. fought bravely, 
the alliances which were made Lotus was ana by their rally at the end of the war, 
triumphant. The treaty of Nlmeguen and also owing to the desire of the Tory 
was signed, and the Fr. made great gains party in England for peace, they gained 
in the N. Louis now turned his attention terms at the treaty of Utrecht which their 
to acquiring the Rhine as the boundary earlier performances in the war bad cer- 
of F. By means of chambers of riunion, talnly not justified. Philip of Anjou was 
he estab. claims to all Alsace, Lorraine, given Spain, the Barrier was restored to 
and Luxembourg, and by the treaty or Holland, and Austria was given the Sp. 
Ratisbon (1684) he was allowed to keep Netherlands, together with the It. posses- 
what ho claimed for twenty years. sions. Louis lived until 1716. 

But his policy of unnecessary aggression Louis XV., his great-grandson, sttc- 
had raised up for him enemies all over ceedcd him, Orleans became regent, and 
Europe. The reunions had made the Immediately a reaction set in against the 
empire and Spain unfriendly; Holland policy of the late king. Orleans played 
was of course still hostile; and England, for popularity. The young kings life 
whilst up to 1688 it was servile, after that was not of the strongest, and Orleans 
date, and with the accession of William hoped that in the case of his death the 
III., became the contre of opposition to Crown would pass, not to Philip V. of 
the ambitions of F. In 1685 no made a Spain, who was the nearest heir, but to 
terrible blunder In his domestic policy in him (Orleans). He therefore kept up a 
deliberately revoking the Edict of Nantes, strict alliance with England, upon whose 
The immediate result was that over support be relied. It was not until after 
250,000 subjects (Huguenots) left F. 1720 that the birth of a Dauphin finally 
Trade began to decline, and the Pro- dispelled the hopes of succession which 
testants of Europe wore deeply offended Philip V, had. and drew together the Fr. 
by the policy. In the meantime tho and Sp. Bourbons into a family alliance. 
Catholic policy of James II. in England The early rule of Louis XV. was compli- 
had brought on the revolution of 1088. catcd by the Polish Succession war and 
Louis again here made a fatal blunder, the struggles of Austria and Russia against 
Had he invo<le*j '*• threatened Holland, Turkey. F. was still true to her old 
William could nevei have crossed to Eng- policy of alliance with Turkey. Cardinal 
land, but he invaded Germany, and Floury had Just succeeded in retaining for 
William was able to sail. The appearance F. a foremost place amongst the powers of 
of afugitivo James II. at the Fr. court was Europe when the war of the Austrian 
a crushing blow to Louis. F. was now Succession broke out. Whether England 
surrounded by enemies. The war of the or F. was to be supreme in India and 
Protestant Succession immediately broke America was tho question which had now 
out. Tho war was waged in Germany, to be solved. At first the war began as an 
where Louis cruelly laid waste the Pal at in- attempt on the part of F. stiff further to 
ate ; In Ireland, where the last hopes of the injure the power of the house of Hapsburg 
Jacobites were crushed; on the sea, where, in Europe, but after 1743 it became a 
by tho battle of La Hoguo (1692), the sea struggle with England for the colonies, 
power of England was finally estab. ; and F. and Spain declared war against Austria 
in the Low Countries, where the war and England. The war was fought in 
rapidly became simply a war of sieges. By Germany, America, and India. In 1745 
the treaty of Ryswick Louis gave up all Fontenoy was won by the Fr. Frederick 
conquests, with few exceptions, gained of Prussia withdrew from the war In 1746, 
since 1678. But the treaty was merely a and the peace of Aachen was signed in 
truce. The king of Spain was dying, and 1748. The peace was in truth but a 
the ambitious Louis turned to the definite truce, and restored simply the status quo. 
estab. of Bourbon power In Europe. Tho period between the end of the war of 
William HI. and Louis signed two parti- the Austrian Succession and the outbreak 
tton treaties, both of which, however, of the Seven Years war was filled with 
were broken, one by the death of the dissensions in F. itself. The minister. 
Electoral Prince Joseph and the second Machault, attempted to break down class 
by the acceptation of the will of Charles privileges, but failed. The power of the 
II. by the Fr. king. The Spaniards were Church and of the nobles was Increased, 
furious when they learnt of the partition and it was only war that saved F. from 
treaties, and the Sp. king was only carry- revolution. By 1756 India had pr&cti- 
ing out natioual policy when he left his cally been lost by the recall of Duploix, 
dominions to Philip or Anjou, grandson and war was going on in America. In 
of Louis XIV. England accepted the will 1756 was accomplished that diplomatic 
also, but Louis immediately overran the revolution which united the interests of 
Netherlands with Fr. troops, and when the Hapshurgs and Bourbons, and opposed 
James II. <f., recognised his son as James them to England and Prussia. Such was 
HI. England immediately put herself the state of affairs when the Seven Years 
at the head of the allies, and the war of war broke out. The Fr. were successful 
the Sp. Succession broke out. It lasted in Europe and America up to 1758, but 
from 1702 to 1713. The Fr. military power during 1750 the series of victories at 
was broken by the great victories of the Lsgos, Qui heron Bay, and the Heights of 
allies at Blenheim (1704), Ratulllies Abraham (Canada) brought the power of 
(1706), Oudenorde (1708), and Malpla- F, down to the lowest levelit had reached, 
quet (1700), but the successes of the allies Their power in India was overthrown by 
In Spain were but transient, and the the surrender of Pondicherry. In Europe 
capture of Gibraltar (1704) was the most she had been almost equally unsuccessful. 
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and the great victory at Rossbach broke In Oct. the assembly moved to Paris, 
the military power o! F. until the rovolu- whither the king had been conducted by 
tlon. By the treaty of Paris F. ceded the mob. In June the king attempted to 
Canada and N. America to England, flee the country, but was captured at 
Minorca passed into Brit, hands, and she Varennes and brought back, in 1791 a 
had to compensate 8pain with Louisian el new constitution was promulgated. The 
Between 1763 and 1774 F., under the assembly then passed a self-denying 
ministry chiefly of Choiseui. was engaged ordinance and dissolved itself (Sept. 1791). 
In internal reform and also in an attempt The new assembly met in Oct. It was 
to raise afresh the strength of the navy composed chiefly of Girondists (the 
for a renewed struggle with Brit, power. Moderate party) and Jacobins (or Ex- 
At home a struggle was also going on tremlsts), led by Robespierre, Danton, 
between the Jesuits and the minister, and Marat. The question of the action 
supported by the Parlement de Paris, of the dmigrds, as the nobles who had fled 
both of whom held Jansenist views. The the country wero called in Austria and 
Socioty of Jesus was abolished In F. in Prussia, led, after the death of the Em- 
1762. F. maintained her alliance with poror Leopold, to the declaration of war 
both Austria and Spain, and in 1770 with Austria (1792). The ill success of 
Marie Antoinette, archduchess of Austria, the Fr. arms at the beginning of the war 
married the Dauphin. Before the end of infuriated the mob, who on Aug. 10 
the reign (1774) Choiseui had been dls- stormed the royal palace, slaughtered the 
missed, and F. left in a weakened state, Swiss guards, and overthrew the mon- 
the monarchy was weakenod, the nobility archy. A new ministry at once came into 
privileged and hated, whilst the Church office, the war was pursued with more 
was distrusted and disliked. It remained vigour, and Dumourlez won the battle of 
now only for Louis XVI. (1774-93) to Valmy (Sept. 20). The National Con- 
attempt reforms. The influence of Marie vention declared F. a republic, and 
Antoinette during this period was per- Gomappcs overthrew the Austrians, 
nicious. The reforms of Turgot were European war was imminont. England 
frustrated by her, whilst Necker was dls- had up to this time taken no active port 
missed In 1781, after having attempted to in the affairs of F., but the policy of F. 
manage the finances of the country for was irritating and wearying, and in Feb. 
six years. During the Amer. War of In- 1792 F. declared war against England and 
dependence F. supported the colonies, liolland. F. now found herself opposod 
Her minister, Vergennes, directed her by Spain, Portugal, and Austria, together 
policy with such effect that her inter- with England and liolland. The Sept, 
vention won the Amers. recognition of massacres of 1792, the work of the Jaco- 
their independence, and restored to F. bins, were condemned by the Girondists, 
much of the lost prestige. who, however, were finally outvoted by 

After the Amer. war Fr. ministers tried the Jacobins, who tried and executed 
various means of reform, but finally public Louis XVI. (Jan. 1793). In July of the 
opinion In F. became so strong that the same year the Girondists were overthrown, 
king was obliged to call the statos-generol and tne Committee of Public Safety was 
for May 1789, and to restore Necker as instituted. F. was now in the grip of the 
his minister. The literary influences Jacobin and a reign of terror. The 
which had operated to bring about tbe Jacobin policy was successful both at 
revolution wereT many. The writings of home and abroad La Vendto was 
Montesquieu, the Encyclopedia tes, Vol- crushed, the allies wero overthrown, and 
talre. and Rousseau had concentrated F. was free from invasion: but tbe Jaco- 
publie opinion on the feudal abuses of F., bins quarrelled amongst themselves, and 
and. most important of all, the Control Robespierre himself was guillotined. 
Social of Rousseau had been widely road After the death of Robespierre affairs In 
and os widely Influenced the Fr. people. F quietened down. In 1795 the Direc- 
The states-generai met on May 5, 1789. tory was formed. This was the first 
The third estate immediately demanded attempt to set up a reactionary gov. 
that the assembly should meet together The gov., opposed by the forces of the 
and not in its three orders. In June they Moderate as well os tbe Extremist party, 
adopted the title of the National Assembly was faced with another revolution, 
and banded themselves together by an When putting down the insurrections by 
oath to make a new constitution. The means of Napoleon's famous 'whiff of 
king, unnerved by the tendency of events, grapeshot,' It estab. the constitution of 
concentrated his troops round Paris, tho year III., and set up a republican 
Mlrabeau demanded tho disbandment of form of gov., which consisted of fifty 
the troops: the king refused and dls- directors and two councils. The polloy 
missed Necker; the National Guard was of the Directory wag successful at home 
formed by the people, and the Bastille and abroad ; tho reaction of the Royalists, 
stormed and taken (July 14). The fall of who were in tho majority in the councils, 
the Bastille led to the recall of Necker. was put down, and the It. campaign 
whilst all over tbe country it influenced ended in the peace of Cam po Formlo 
the formation of national guards and (1797). England whs now left alone to 
attacks on the castles of the feudal fight F. and Napoleou left Europe to 
nobility. The assembly now debated the fight In Egypt; his campaign there is 
Rights of Man. and proceeded to abolish given In more detail elsewhere (see 
all feudal privileges. Tbe gov. was to be Napoleon I.). When he roturned he 
by means of a single chamber, and the found that a second coalition had been 
royal veto was only potent for six months, formed against F„ and the Fr. had been 
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driven out of Italy. Bat F. was on the overthrow the power of Britain, but ultf- 
verge of civil war when Napoleon, aided mately failed, because he saw that he could 
by Sieves and Barras, carried out the not do without Brit, supplies himself (see 
revolution of 19 Brumaire (1799), de- Continental System). Finally, when 
stroyed the Directory, and set up the Napoleon emerged from the Russian cam* 
consulate Napoleon estab. himself as paign, he was plunged into the War of 
first consul. He then undertook the Jt Liberation (1813). The battle of the 
campaign, where, by the victories of nations (Oct. lfl-18, 1813) saw Napoleon*s 
Marengo and Hohenlindon, ho forced forces utterly defeated by a combination 
Austria to accept the peace of LungviUo of Gers , Austrians, and Russians. Still 
(1801) The armed neutrality of the N Napoleon refused to make peace, and 
was initiated to overthrow the power of the allies entered F. from the N , whilst 
Britain; but even this failed, whilst tho Wellington routed the Fr in the S , and 
Dan. fleet was destroyed at the battle of proclaimed LouIb XVIII Napoleon ab* 
Copenhagen, and the accession of Alex* cheated, and was exiled to Elba, whilst the 
ander I. withdrew tho Russians from their first treaty of Pans was signed (1814). 



Louvte 

‘THE CORONATION OP NAPOLEON* (1801), BY DAVID 


Fr. alliance England and F made peace The settlement of Europe was still under 
by the treaty of Amiens. During the discussion when Napoleon escaped from 
short interval of peace Napoleon re- Elba, landed in F., and rallied the Fr 
organised the cent) a! gov , estab a good around him The campaign known as the 
system of education, and healed the Hundred Days took place, and Napoleon, 
schism In the Church by his famous con- Anally defeated at Waterloo (June 18, 
cord&t with tho papacy, lie also reduced 181 5), abdicated, surrendered to the Eng , 
tho Fr law to order by means of the and was exiled to St. Helena, where be d, 
famous Code Napoleon In 1804 Napo- in 1821 F settled down for a time under 
leon was declared emperor by the Senate, tho gov of Louis XVIII. On the whole, 
and crowned himself at Notre Dame. In the system of government had been 1m- 
1803 tho war bioke out anew, and the life proved by Napoleon Almost imme- 
of Napoleon is the hist of Europe, (A diately there was a Royalist reaction 
more detailed account of the campaigns in F , but for a time liberal Ideas carried 
of the time will be found under Napoleon all before them. In 1820 the murder of 
I.) Trafalgar was fought in Oct. and tho duo de Berri, however, swung the 
Austorlitz in Dec 1805; Austria was pendulum In favour of the Royalists, 
forced to make peace at Pressburg (1805); who remained In power practically until 
Germany was split up and divided Into tho revolution of 1830 The reactionary 
states such as the confederacy of the ordinance s of Charles X. led to the revolu- 
Rhlne; Prussia was destroyed at Jena and tiou of Ji /. and the Bourbon monarchy 
Auerst&dt; and Russia reduced to terms fell in F. for ever. Louis Philippe was 
by the victories at Eylau and Friedland declared king of F , and tho policy of tho 
(treaty of Tilsit, 1807). Napoleon, by Fr. ministry under him was most liberal 
means of the continental system, tried to In tendency. England, F., Spain, and 
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Portugal united together In the Quadruple 
Alliance, which was brought to a close by 
the Near E. problem, In which Thiers, 
whilst nominally allied to Britain, worked 
against her interests in the Mediterranean. 

Guizot succeeded Thiers, and remained 
in office until 1848. Although he acq Hired 
Algeria, he did muoh to foster bad feeling 
between England and F. The question 
of the marriage of the queen of Spain 
brought open rupture between the two 
countries, and F. round herself practically 
isolated in Europe. The party of reaction 
was overthrown by the revolution of 1848, 
when Louis Philippe abdicated, and a 
republic was set up. Finally a constitu- 
tion which gave universal suffrage and a 
president elected by the people was estab. 
Prince Louis Napoleon was elocted presi- 
dent (1848). Tn 1851 Napoleon carried 
out his coup d*4iat A new constitution 
was issued. The president was to be 
elected for ten years; there was to be a 
senate (nominated by the president), and 
a legislative council (elected by the 
people). In 1852 Napoleon III. re- 
established the empire and proclaimed 
himself emperor. In 1854 England and 
F. in alliance fought tho Crimean war 
In 1856 the treaty of Pans ended the war, 
and declared the Danube free and the 
Black Sea closed to warships, but never- 
theless neutral Turkey was to carry out 
various reforms, but the most important 
result was the prestige which it gave 
Napoleon. But there was still much 
opposition to Napoleon from the Repub- 
licans, and this opposition was met by 
repressive measures which really weakened 
Napoleon’s power. In 1858 he went to 
war in alliance with Italy against Austria, 
but having defeated the Austrians at 
Solfcrino he withdrew from the alliaoco 
and made peace, leaving tho question of 
It. unit* to be sottled later by Cavour and 
Garibaldi. The Prussian-Austrlan war 
waH viewed at first with equanimity by 
Napoleou, but the victory of Prussia and 
the knowledge that Ger. unity was a 
probability of the near future, filled him 
with dismay. F. was again Isolated in 
Europe. The succession question in Spain 
and the putting forward of a candidate of 
the house of Ilohenzollem (who was, how- 
ever, speedily withdrawn) led to tho 
Franco-Prussian war The Fr. were un- 
prepared, and after gaining a small vic- 
tory were, defeated at Worth and Sedan, 
when Napoleon 111 was taken prisoner 
The erapiro in F. fell, and under tho 
gov. of national defence tried to oppose tho 
Gers, Metz, however, where Bazamo 
was holding out with 170,000 men, sur- 
rendered, and Paris was besieged. In 
1871 Paris capitulated, and peace was 
signed. A huge war indemnity was de- 
manded, and Alsace and E. Lorraino 
ceded The Commune was set up in Paris, 
and the prqv. gov., under Thiers, had diffi- 
culty in ohtomtng possession of that city. 
For the next two years Thiers ruled F., 
and succeeded In establishing order and 
restoring the finances. Much quarrelling 
ensued, however,. as to the constitution 
which F. ought to adopt, and Thiere was 
driven by opposition from a conservative 


position to an extremist one, and was then 
driven from power (1873). He was suc- 
ceeded by MacMahon. The period of 
tho Third Republic was definitely in- 
augurated by the decree of Jan. 1875. 
which organised the republic under what 
was called the constitution of 1875. Mao- 
Mabon, however, was conservative and 
Bonapartist in sympathy. In 1879 he 
was succeeded by Grevy. The Republican 
party after this victory split into divergent 
groups — the Democrats Liberals, the 
Radicals led by Gambotta, and the 
Radical-Socialists of whom Clemenceau 
was spokesman. In opposition the Mon- 
archists, Bonapartists, and Clericals 
formed a coalition, and exploited the 
ambition of Gen. Boulanger (qv) to 
overthrow the republic Gr6vy resigned 
In 1887, and was replaced by Carnot. 
Boulanger was charged with high treason, 
and flea. The Moderate Republican party 
hoped for the support of the Catholics, 
but gov. prestige was weakened by the 
scandal connected with the bankruptcy 
of the Panama Company, 1893 Mean- 
while, Socialism was becoming an or- 
ganised force, and Janr6s was elected to 
Parlement In 1893. In tho next year 
Carnot was assassinated. A wave of 
anti -Jewish feeling surged over F. during 
tho Dreyfus affair, 1897-1900, which 
acquired so great a political significance 
that the very stability of tho republic was 
tbieatened, while tho influence of the 
army became wellnlgh supreme (see 
Dreyfus Affair). The Waldeck-Rous* 
scau ministry sottled this affair with 
Loubet as president In succession to 
Faure, the anti- Drey fusard The next 
pioblem confronting Waldeck- Rousseau 
and his successor. Combe, was that of the 
Church, and rt<>«ulted in 1905 in the separa- 
tion of church and state. 

One feature of pro-1914 Fr. politics was 
the growth of syndicalism, especially 
within tho Conf6d6ration G6n6ralo du 
Travail, formed in 1895. The Clemen- 
ceau ministry of 1906 was faced with 
extreme labour troubles, and fell In 1909, 
a new Cabinet homg formed by Brland 
(q v.), who continued in office until tiie 
elections of 1910. Fr. foreign policy to 
this date had been one of colonial expan- 
sion, which In Tunis provoked a dispute 
with Italy (1881-83), In the Congo, and 
In Egypt with England, especially the 
Fashoda (q.v.) incident in 1898, and in 
Morocco with Germany in 1905 and 1911. 
The conquest of Tunisia caused Italy to 
form the Triple Alliance with Germany 
and Austria (May 1982), and this was 
countered by the DuAl Alliance between 
F. and Russia in 1891. Fr. politics in the 
early twentieth century wore divided over 
reconciliation with Germany, advocated 
by Caillaux, or rapprochement with Eng- 
land. The latter policy, supported by 
Clemenceau, resulted in the Entente 
Cordiale between F. and England (1904). 
The Agadir Incident of 1911, which F. 
regarded as an attempt to establish Ger. 
Influence in a Fr. sphere, nearly led to the 
outbreak of hostilities. The elections of 
1910 bad been fought over proportional 
representation, and electoral reform was 
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accepted by the Galllaux Cabinet of 1011. 
In 1912 Calllaux was defeated over hfs 
policy of reconciliation with Germany, 
and in opposition a Poincar6 ministry was 
formed. In 1013, however, Poincare was 
elected president In succession to Fai- 
lures, who retired at the end of Ms period 
of office (Feb. 1913). The first ministry 
under the new president was formed by 
Briand. After Briand resigned the same 
year over the issue of proportional repre- 
sentation, his successor, Barthou ( 9 . 0 .), 
introduced a scheme of restoring a third 
year of military service. The Barthou 
ministry fell as soon as the scheme became 
law, but the repeal of tho law by Vivlani, 
who formed a Radical ministry, was pre- 
vented by the outbreak of the First World 
War (see Europe; War, First World). 
Tho prospect of wAr found F. neither 
morally nor materially ready for war. The 
elections of 1914 had been fought over the 
issue of three years’ service, and public 
attention was diverted by the political 
murder of Calmette (q.v.), March 16, 1914. 
With the Austro-Serbisn crisis and tho 
murder of the Archduke Ferdinand (see 
Francis Ffrdinand) at Serajcvo on June 
28, 1914, war became imminent. Presi- 
dent Poincard visited the Tsar Nicholas 
II. at St. IVtortf jdjg in July, and imme- 
diately after his return Austria presented 
Serbia with an ultimatum which was 
followed by a declaration of war on July 
28. Russia had been forced into partial 
mobilisation by Austria’s attitude, and 
Germany demanded Russia’s complete 
demobilisation without putting similar 
pressure on Austria. Russia refused, and 
Germany declared war on Russia on Aug. 
1. Tho Ger. mobilisation was directed 
against F. and Germany declared war on 
Aug. 3. England bad been unable to 
announce solidarity with F. and Russia 
over tho Serbian question, but Grey (see 
Grey of Fallodon, Loud), tho Eng. 
foreign minister, had made strenuous 
efforts at mediation, at the same time 
promising F. naval support in defending 
the N. coast. The Ger. invasion of Bel- 
gium caused England to declare war on 
Germany on Aug. 4. The Fr., who had 
organised their defensive on tho Lorraine 
frontier between Germany and F., were 
not prepared for tho violation of tho 
neutrality of both Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. The Ger. concentration on the 
W. Front amounted to seventy-two diva., 
of which twenty -eight were in reserve, and 
ton divs. of cavalry. The Fr. forces, 
commanded by Oon. Joffro, numbered 
seventy divs., of which twenty-five were 
in reserve, two colonial divs., ten cavalry, 
and twelve territorial divs. The Fr. 
mobilisation numbered 3,781,000 men, 
and of these 157,000 were in N. Africa 
and 935,000 in the interior. In Paris a 
trace was called to party politics by a 
union saerte, and Vivian! reconstructed 
his Cabinet. Millerand became minister 
of war, liibot of finance, while DeJcass6, 
whose policy of alliance was Justified by 
the war, returned to the Foreign Ofllce. 

Paris was threatened by the Ger. 
advance, and on Sept. 2 the gov. withdrew 
to Bordeaux. Gen. GaUienl (q.v.), mili- 


tary governor, was left in control of Paris, 
and by dispatching the 'army of Paris' to 
the front in taxi-cabs he contributed to 
Joffre's success in the battle of the Marne 
(Sept. 5-12). The hist, of F. for the next 
four years is essentially that of the war. 
Fr. industries were concentrated in the 
N. and N.E., and the Ger. occupation 
crippled their activity. Nearly all the 
iron and half tho coal resources were also 
under Ger. control, but F. developed her 
industries in the unoccupied regions with 
amazing energy. In Deo. the Fr. Gov. 
returned to Paris. Italy, although a 
member of the Triple Alliance, had already 
by secret accords (1900 and 1902) agreed 
not to attack F. in the event of a Ger. 
invasion. Tho treaty of London, April 
26, 19 J 5, brought Italy into the war on 
the side of the Entente. In Oct. Del- 
cass6, the foreign minister, resigned, as he 
no longer supported the proposed ex- 
pedition to Salonika, owing to the hostility 
in Greece to the policy of vcni/elos (q.v.). 
The fall of tho Viviani ministry followed 
upon the failure of allied diplomacy in the 
Balkans, and on Oct. 28 a new ministry 
was formed by Briand. Gen. Gullieni 
succeeded Millerand (<m\) as minister of 
war. Tho Briand Cabinet was re- 
organised in Deo. Gen. Lyautey became 
minister of war, but resigned in March 
1917. Under a new ministry formed by 
Ribot, who succeeded Briand, Painlevd 
was made minister of war. PainlevA 
continued t lie Balkan policy of support- 
ing Venizelos. In Sept, he could not 
reconstruct the Cabinet owing to the 
refusal of tho Socialists to co-operate, as 
they had b« on forbidden passports to the 
International Conference at Stockholm. 
Malvy (q.v.), tho minister of the interior 
under Uibot, nevertheless encouraged the 
Socialists who agitated for peace by nego- 
tiation. Clemencoau’s criticism caused 
Malvy to resign, and in Sept, the whole 
Cabinet was reorganised, Painlev6 be- 
coming Premier. Defeatism at this time 
was assuming serious proportions, being 
encouraged by Duval, editor of the 
Bonnet Rouge newspaper, by Humbert, 
owner of the Paris Journal, and by Bolo 
Pasba (q. tO, financier and adventurer. 
Tho scandal that these men, and more 
especially Caillaux (q.v.), former Premier 
of F., were actually or alleged to bo in the 
pay of tho Gers., brought about the fall 
of Ihe Painlov6 Gov. on Nov. 10, 1917, and 
Clemonceau was invited to become Premier 
and minister of war. Energetically he 
fought defeatism and became virtual dic- 
tator ( see (%emenceau). By the treaty 
of Versailles, June 28, 1919, F. recovered 
Alsace-Lorraine (q.v .), but failed in the 
desire to fix the Rhine as tho Ger. frontier, 
although the Rhineland was to be occupied 
by Fr. and allied troops for fifteen years. 
F. was also given a mandate for Syria, 
and, in addition, acquired TogoJ&nd and 
part of the Ger. Cameroons (q.v.). With 
the Fr, realisation that the treaty was 
giving tM'in neither the security nor the 
reparations on which they had counted, 
Clomcnceau became unpopular, and in 
tbe 1919 elections he was superseded by 
Millerand, who formed a Conservative 
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Woe national Moreover, not demon- 
ceau, but Deschanel wan elected to tbe 
presidency w hen Poincard retired in 1920 
At the conference of San Remo (Apnl 
1920) and Spa (July 1920) Millerand 
was chiefly concerned with maintaining 
the supremacy of F He gave Poland 
military aid against the Bolshevists 
and saved Warsaw. When Deschauel 
fell ill, Millerand was elected president 
Leygucs became Premier for a short 
time, but at (he beginning of 1021 he was 
succeeded by Briand (see Bri vnd) 


the exploitation of the Ruhr On Jan. 1 1 
Fr. and Belgian troops were moved from 
DUsseldorf to fissen (for tho Fr. 
occupation of the Ruhr see under Ruhr). 
In the elections of 1924 Polncart was 
defeated over tbe financial question The 
bloc national gave way to a bloc des 
aauches , with llorrlot (q v ) at Its head. 
Poincare’s retirement rendered Millerand's 
position as president untenable, on Juno 
11 he resigned, and was succeeded by 
Gaston Doumeiguo (q v ), who, in 1931, 
was followed by Doumer (q v ) Ilerriot, 
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The problem before Fr. statesmen was 
that of the reconstruction of F , and it 
was hoped to effect this by making Ger 
manv pay. as Germany had made F pay 
Is 1871 Out of a total of 7.500,000, Fr 
casualties numbered 4,506,600 (t e 
1.385 300 dead, 2,675.000 wounded, and 
446,300 missing) One-tenth of tho 
country had been laid waste The cost 
of reconstruction was reckoned at about 
£250,000,000 At the Paris Conference of 
1921 the amount to be paid was reduced 
to 226,000,000,000 gold marks Owing 
to Germany's default in payment, Briand 
initiated the method of territorial sanc- 
tions The Brit Gov supported him, 
and Dhsscldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort 
were occupied Loucheur, Brland’s chief 
adviser, was attempting to compromise 
with Rathenau, tbe Ger representative at 
the conference of Cannes (Jan. 1922), at 
which reparations were discussed (see 
Reparations). Briand was recalled to 
Paris on Jan. 11, 1922, on the assumption 
that he was not protecting Fr Interests, 
and was succeeded by Poincare, who had 
stimulated tb* conviction In F. that 
Germany should be made to fulfil hor 
treaty obligations to the letter At the 
London Conference (Aug 1922) he de- 
manded 'productive guarantees* as a 
condition tor allowing Germany a 
moratorium. These guarantees included 


tho new Premier, found himsolf In agree- 
ment with MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Britain, and the Entente Cordiale was re- 
established At the London Conference, 
July 16, 1924, tho Dawes plan (q v ) was 
accepted. In Aug a ministerial crisis 
was averted in F. f and Ilerriot gained the 
consent of tho minister of war and of 
Marshal Foch to a military evacuation of 
the Ruhr within twelve months The 
evacuation was completed by July 31, 
1*135. Ilerriot played a foremost part in 
the framing of the Genev i protocol 
(q v ) at the League of Nations Assembly 
in bept. 1924, and although the protocol 
was not ratified, it led the way to tho 
Locarno Pact, which was negotiated 
during 1925 by Briand, Fr. foreign 
minister, with Austen Chamberlain, and 
Strossemann 

Although the Herriot pifnlstry brought 
a now spirit into international affairs, it 
was forced to resign over the financial 
question. The Radical bloc resigned, 
and with the suspension of party feuds 
Polncar6 formed a ministry to stabilise 
the franc. He set up an autonomous 
fund commission to deal with the floating 
debt, and in 1926 the budget was balanced 
for the first time since 1913. The value 
of the franc was Increased by 100 per cent 
and fluctuations were prevented. In 
Oct. 1927 the Radical socialist party 
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withdrew Ita support of the gov., but In 
the April elections the following year the 
Poincare ministry was returned to office 
with an increased majority. In domestfo 
affairs the Poincare Cabinet withstood 
repeated attacks from the Radical 
Socialists, while in foreign affairs the 
Briand -Kellogg Pact was concluded in 
Aug. 1028 (see Kellogg Pact), and the 
following year Poincare secured ratifi- 
cation of the Young plan, together with 
the Churchill -Calllaux Accord with Eng- 
land and the Mellon- Bdrenger Accord 
with the U.S.A. in respect of the Pr. 
debts. On July 20 Poincare resigned 
through 111 health, and Briand continued 
■as Premier of the Poincare Cabinet until 
defeated in Oct. Briand had been forced 
to mako concessions to England at The 
Hague Conference in Aug., and had 
■agreed to the evacuation of the Rhineland 
before the proposed Fr. E. frontier forti- 
fications were begun. Briand, however, 
remained as foreign minister in the new 
gov. formed by Andr6 Tardieu. The 
defeat of Briand by Doumer for the 
presidency was regarded In Germany as a 
rebuff for tho policy of disarmament, but, 
on the other hand, Fr. electoral methods 
do not necessarily reflect the opinion of 
the country. 

Briand »ow uu ved as foreign minister 
under Pierre Laval (q.v.), who nine years 
later was destined to prove F.'s evil genius. 
His pro-Ger. sympathies were shown even 
in 1931 when he and Bruning, the Ger. 
•chancellor, planned a joint economic 
committee. Laval was again Premier in 
the following year, but be was soon suc- 
ceeded by Herrlot. Meanwhile Briand 
had d. and Doumer, the president, 
had been assassinated and succeeded by 
Lebrun. Herrlot had no longer a tenure 
than customarily falls to the lot of a 
Fr. Premier and, at this time, F.'s 
obligations to America and disarmament 
problems mode things more than usually 
difficult. Paul Boncour, Daladier, the 
future Ill-starred friend of Britain, and 
Sarraut followed each other in quick 
succession in 1933. In 1934 F.urope was 
startled by the Stavisky scandal, which 
may havo been symptomatic of moral 
decadence In F. That it should lead to 
street riots Is at least comprehensible, for 
tho scandal, which involvod tho flotation 
by Stavlskv in tho name of the municipal 
credit estab. of Bayonne, of a very large 
sum in bogus l>onds, plainly revealed 
much political corruption. To restore poli- 
tical stability Houniergue was recalled 
to office, with Barthou at the Quai 
D'Orsay. Barthou, however, fell, with 
Alexander of Yugoslavia, at the hands 
of a Czech assassin, an event which 
brought back Laval as foreign minister. 
Always equivocal in his policies, Laval 
now entered into an agreement with 
Mussolini guaranteeing the Integrity of 
Austria. But F.'s main preoccupation 
at this time (1936) was Ger. rearmament 
In defiance or the Versailles Treaty. At 
the Stresa Conference tho Brit, delegate 
tried to 80 cure the return of Ger- 
many to the League of Nations, but 
the Fr. representative made that course 
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Impossible through striving to enhance 
his country's security by inducing the 
League Council to denounce Germany's 
violation of the treaty, a course that might 
have been justified had the council fol- 
lowed up its resolution by using tho full 
machinery of the League covenant, even 
by the use of force, to stop Ger. rearma- 
ment. In the result Germany, having 
rejected the league's resolution and 
denied Its Jurisdiction, demanded air 
parity with F. and full equality of status 
with other sovereign powers. Fr. minis- 
ters naturally assumed that Germany’s 
object was to drive a wedge between F. 
and Britain and therefore refused to 
consider the 'peaco* plan, which Hitler 
put forward in 1936 after having de- 
nounced the Locarno treaties. 

At this time F. was beginning to lose the 
dominating position In Europe which she 
had held after the First World War— a 

g osltlon, however, which was buttressed 
y a system of alliances with the E. 
European states. After the Nazis had 
seized the helm in Germany, F. for long 
abstained from open opposition to 
Germany's policy of rearmament and 
expansion, though, prior to Hitler's rise 
to power, she had successfully opposed an 
understanding between Germany and 
Austria whether in the guise of a trade 
agreement or otherwise. But, In 1936, 
internal dissensions wrought havoe In her 
counsels. The so-called 'front populalre,' 
formed by Communists, Socialists, and 
Radicals under the leadership of the 
wealthy Socialist, L6on Blum, exactly 
reflected tho mutual class jealousies which 
stultified Fr. policy in tho ensuing years. 
This gov. at once carried out a number 
of social reforms, Including the nation- 
alisation of the arms industries and 
the adoption of a forty -hour week; but, 
faced with economic difficulties, its in- 
fluence soon declined, especially when its 
counterpart in Spatn was defeated, partly 
through lack of any effective help from 
F. to counteract the aid given to Franco 
by Germany and Italy. The Popular 
Front In F disappeared in 1938 when 
Daladier, supported by a radical and right- 
wing majority, succeeded Blum. Under 
DAladJer the forty-hour week and other 
reforms were abrogated and tho Fascist 

S illticians representing the Fr. Social 
roup — notably Laval, Bonnot, and 
Flandin — all defeatists — pursued a policy 
of appeasement, apparently in harmony 
with that of Neville Chamberlain, Daladier 
being in Sept. 1938 a party to the Munich 
agreement which left F. s ally Czecho- 
slovakia to the mercy of Hitler. After 
this the position of F. in Europe deterior- 
ated rapidly. Mussolini, emboldened by 
Fr. weakness, advanced Impudent claims 
to Corsica, Tunis, Nice, Savoy, and 
Djibouti. But even then none in Britain 
believed that F. was really the decadent 
nation which Ger. propagandists described 
her to be. None doubted when. In Sept. 
1939, She took up arms with Britain in 
defence of Poland against Ger. aggression 
that she would display her traditional 
valour and resourcefulness. Daladier's 
administration, governing by emergency 
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decrees, now began to manifest a more 
emphatic right-wing tendency* and both 
social and political reaction found its 
pretext in war conditions. Tbe Com- 
munist party, which was conducting anti- 
war propaganda, was suppressed, while 
some sections of the governing classes, 
with Fascist leanings, actually cherished 
the illusion of a modus vivcnai with the 
Nazis. These and other developments 
naturally operated to disrupt F.'s war 
effort and, though the Fr. armies offered 
a brave resistance in the opening stages of 
the offensive on the W. Front, a total 
collapse followed late in June 1940. (See 
Europe, History; War, {Second World, 
Western Front.) 

It will be necessary to examine In 
greater detail the causes of the downfall 
of F., though in some respects these arc 
not entirely free from doubt. 

The military collapse of F. came as a 
thunderbolt to her Brit, ally and, indeed, 
to the Brit, general staff. Probably the 
whole neutral world was still thinking of 
Fr. arms in terms of the dramatic Fr. 
resistance on the Marne, the Chemin dos 
Dames, and at Verdun in tbe previous 
war. But the probability Is that, while 
the Fr. soldiers of 1940 were In no way 
inferior to their predecessors, the faults of 
the Fr. general staff wero almost incredibly 
grave. They seem to have learned little 
of the character of a modem war. Des- 
pite the object lessons of Spain and 
Poland, they obtusely refused to consider 
the hea\ y 60-75-ton tank and aeroplane 
as anything but auxiliary arms; and after 
the battle of Belgium in the summer of 
1940 they did nothing to fortify F. with 
anti-tank traps or to cover the land with 
pill-boxes or other defences in depth. In 
short, after tho gap tom in the Fr. lines 
at Sedan they never made any real show 
of resistance. The heaviest defeats, and 
a general position os grave as it could be 
on tho W. hront, were alike sedulously 
hidden from tho Fr. people by their 
military censorship and even at the 
moment when all was wellnigh lost, tbe 

E eopie still believed that at the eleventh 
our some miracle, like the battle of the 
Marne, would save them. 

An exhaustive explanation of the Fr. 
collapse would occupy much space, for the 
causes of this historic tragedy are numer- 
ous and have their toots in tendencies 
operative over many years; nor, again, 
would It bo easy to assign to any one or 
more of these causes the greater weight 
of responsibility. But, apart from the 
political and social weakness of F. in the 
period before Jnne 1940, the completeness 
of the military defeat supplies tho essential 
factor in the tragedy. It is beyond doubt 
that the nation was divided against itself, 
that its constitution was defective and 
that the corruptibility of many prominent 
Fr. politicians sapped tho country's 
vitality. Yet e* en the most united and 
best organised nation could hardly have 
withstood the tremendous military odds 
which confronted F* la May 1940. While 
Germany for at least a decade previously 
bad concentrated on perfecting a modern 
military machine, combining weight and 


mobility for offensive use against the 
defences that had defeated her in 1918 and 
in formulating a scientilio strategy, F.. 
worn out by the previous war, staked all 
on the Maginot line. There is a strong 
element of truth in the charge that tho 
'Maginot mentality’ wrought the ruin of 
F. The idea of a purely defensive 
strategy reflected the pacific and war- 
weary mind of the Fr. people and made it 
Impossible for the Fr. high command to 
appreciate the change which modem 
scientific advance had brought about in 
tbe art of war. This unprogressive atti- 
tude was aggravated by the Innate Fr. 
distrust of youth and the consequential 
devolution of all power in the hands of old 
men steeped In outworn traditions. When 
Marshal P6tain, in the hour of his sur- 
render to Hitler, said that F. was defeated 
because she had too few children ho would 
have been nearer the truth had he said 
that she had too many old men in high 
places. The conservative tradition of the 
levie en masse, borrowed from the prin- 
ciples of 1789, had made it difficult, if not 
impossible, to create a smaller but highly 
mechanised modem Fr. army. For Fr. 
politicians were ever haunted by their 
fear of a military coup d*Hat or even of 
domination by a military casto, while, for 
their part, the Fr. people, wedded to tho 
Idea of foaliti e\ on to the detriment of 
stato organisation, demanded that every 
able-bodied man bo conscripted. More- 
over, even had her general staff been alive 
to modern military progress, it is doubtful 
whether they would have obtained beforo 
1939 tho enormous financial credits with- 
out which adequate mechanisation of tho 
army could not have been achieved. It 
has been well said that it is one inevitable 
weakness of a democratic stato that lb 
never finds sufficient money for sclf- 
defeuce until too late. It is true that 
money was found to build the Maginot 
line but this, as implied above, was 
money spent on a static dcfonslvo 
strategy and therefore In accordance with 
the dofoatist attitude engendered bv 
belief In the practicability of collective 
security under tho League of Nations, an 
idea which obtained quite as firm, if 
not firmer, hold in Britain. One fata) 
military defect in the Maginot line was 
that it was not continued to the sea ( see 
also under Fortifications), and yet, evon 
had it been so prolonged, the result would 
have been to exclude the Belgian Gov. 
from the Fr, sphere and to force it into 
the arms of the KexJsts or Belgian Fascists 
and eventually into the power of the Nazi 
Gov. In this manner F< suffered an 
annihilating military defeat. AgainHt 
the 60- ana 70-ton Ger. tanks and dive- 
bombers the traditional bravery. Han, and 
resourcefulness of tho Fr, soldier were 
powerless. The defeat wa# enhanced by 
the ludicrously severe restrictions on news 
imposed by the Fr. censors, a factor which 
ultimately hastened the moral collapse 
of F. ; for the mass of the people of Paris 
had no conception of the gravity of the 
situation, and when tbe city was raided by 
some 300 Ger. aeroplanes and the im- 
minent advance on ft of the Ger. tanks 
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could no longer be concealed, every road 
Issuing from the metropolis was choked 
with an unending stream of refugees in 
cars, carts, and on foot, hampering hope- 
lessly all military activity and leaving in 
the citv only Bottled despair. 

Political and social weaknesses also 
contributed to the defeat of F., though 
they were by no means the essential cause 
of that dofeat. This is not to say that the 
whole episode of the Fr. collapse merely 
exposes the fundamental rottenness of 
democracy, for all hist, refutes this 
totalitarian argument. The people and the 
politicians wore not responsible for the 
faulty tactical ideas of the Fr. general 
staff, and when the crisis came it was not 
pressure from Parliament or the electorate 
that determined the action of the gov. 
Reynaud, who had succeeded Daladicr as 
Premier, was not defeated in the chamber; 
be was dismissed by the president, and bis 
successor, Pdtain, and associates never 
consulted Parliament on their disgraceful 
armistice, the terms of which were bidden 
from the Fr. people until it was too late to 
protest. In short, it was not the people, 
not even the army, but the generals whose 
morale was destroyed, and the clear lesson 
to be drawn from this is that democracy's 
true strong: * lies in an unmuzzled 
Parliament and press. The past records 
of tho rulers of unoccupied F., the men of 
Vichy — after the armistice the Fr. Gov. 
which had tied to Bordeaux moved to 
Vichy — showed beyond a doubt that they 
were united in wanting peace at almost 
any prtco and the Fr publicists who sup- 
ported Gen. do Gaulle’s organisation of 
‘ free Frenchmen ' In England were agreed 
that men like Laval and Baudouia bad 
long harboured dreams of wielding 
absolute Fascist power in F. This 
deliberate preference of some Fr. poli- 
ticians, ex -revolutionary Socialists, for 
disaimameDt, even if it wore Gcr., over 
Liberal or Socialist democracy, even If it 
were Fr., played Its part in the Fr. col- 
lapse. aided by the now familiar ‘fifth 
column* (q.v.) tactics. For decades past 
there had neon many circles of Fr. politics 
whoh© patriotism had been scorned, 
because it implied lovalty to the hated 
Third Republic. In this respect F. was 
much weaker than Britain, for with the 
Brit, people It is the right that has built 
the State and which largely runs it; but 
e\en in the Fr. case It would bo a crude 
over-simplification to suggest that the 
right seized control and betrayed the 
nation: for there were many men of 
the right whose courage remained undis- 
mayed, whilo even the Bordeaux Gov. 
included Socialists. It has been said that 
successful resistance was possible even at 
tho last moment. Officers liko Gen. do 
Gaulle thought so ; so did politicians of as 
opposite complexion as Ueynaud, Man del 
(colonial secretary under Reyn aud), Her- 
riot, Louis Marin, Lton Blum, and 
Jeanueney. It was still possible to 
proclaim a state of siege, la vatrie en 
danger, to call people to arms — la levte en 
manse — even though the year was 1940 
and not 1793. The people could have 
been mobilised and set to work preparing 


anti-tank traps, sowing land-mines, and so 
forth. But this kind of appeal to the 
people would necessarily have assumed 
a quasi-revolutionary character and corre- 
sponded too closely to the Republican 
instinct of the country. Dispassionate 
critics are entitled to believe that such a 
movement would never have commended 
itself to Gen. Weygand, now generalissimo 
of the Fr. armies, and his colleagues. 
These men and their Fascist political 
supporters were much more afraid of a 
popular movement than of success for 
Ger. arms. For however extraordinary 
the fact may appear, these men never 
understood the real character of the Nazis, 
and appear to have supposed that army 
officers would always in the long run each 
understand each other. But in any case 
in their Inward souls many of them pre- 
ferred the Hitler regime to a popular 
movement, and that was precisely how 
a whole section of Fr. capitalists felt, 
although 6. In F. of Fr. parents. The 
inference cannot easily bo avoided that a 
large proportion of the Fr. bourgeoisie 
were in full decay and since many years 
previously undermined by the * fifth 
column.* 

The part played in the collapse of F. 
by the association of economic groups, 
though romotor than the causes outlined 
above, was none tho less a very real one. 
Fr. mining and manufacturing interests 
were in association with leading politi- 
cians in the development of Franco-Gor. 
relations. The many politico - financial 
scandals in which, at different times, 
such prominent politicians as P6ret. 
Rouvler, Tardlou, Rerthelot, and Laval 
were Involved, proves the close con- 
nection resulting from the combination 
of capitalist enterprise with national 
prestige policy, held together by an all- 
loworful if decAdent bourgeoisie. The 
inks between economic groups, the 
political press, lawyer deputies, civil 
servants, and Cabinet ministers make 
an estimate of the roiative influence of 
different factors hard to determine in 
their effect on Fr. nationalism, but there 
can be no doubt that both nationalism 
and capitalism, viewed as a combination 
of ‘patriotism, power, and profits,* were 
effective forces In determining the direc- 
tion of Fr. foreign policy. But the 
association above described could not be 
permanent. The crisis and tragedy of 
modern F. in 1940 was essentially a social 
crisis produced by the dissolution of 
this association: *Tno political machinery, 
weakened by dissension and corrup- 
tion, could no longer contain the more 
powerful economic groups which, with the 
well-paid help of their professional politi- 
cians, came to pursue their own policy, 
even at the price of the destruction of the 
Fr. national state. A bewildered class 
of civil servants came to follow whoever 
presented himself as leader In a dibin 
tegratlng state, provided the appearance 
of loyady and obedience could be pre- 
served, and while that part of the bour- 
geoisie. which, as financiers, industrialists, 
or pari, politicians shaped Fr. politics, 
became deeper and deoper involved in 
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International machinations detrimental to 
the nation, the sound and solid core of Fr. 
nationalism, the peasant farmer, the shop- 
keeper, the pensionnaire , became tired and 
resigned.* {See W. Friedmann, The Crisis 
ofthe National State, 1942, and Schuman, 
War and Diplomacy in the French Re- 
public.) 

D&ladier's administration was followed 
by that of Raynaud in March 1940. In the 
May crisis the aged Marshal P6tain and 
other pro-Fascists were brought into the 
gov. When Paris fell in mla June Rey- 
naud, after vainly appealing to l > resident 
Roosevelt for immediate help, discussed 
with the Brit. Gov. the question of a 
separate armistice, the existence of a 
Fran co -Brit, agreement forbidding such 
course. In reply Mr. Churchill offered 
common citizenship between the two 
nations, emphasising that cost what it 
might Britain would continue the fight. 
When this offer was refused the Brit. 
Gov. agreed to consider the release of F. 
from her obligation provided tho Fr. 
fleet were prevented from falling into Gcr. 
hands. But the danger of this last con- 
tingency was onhanced by tho overthrow 
of Reynaud and his replacement by 
P6tain as Premier. Pfctaln surrendered 
unconditionally to Hitler and left tho 
Gers. in occupation of the N. part of F. 
and of the entire coast to the Sp. frontier. 
The Gers. were thus free to use the Fr. 
coast and its ports as bases against 
Britain. Mr. Churchill, however, acted 
swiftly against the Fr. fleet, which was 
now ready to act under Ger. dictation, 
and many of its battleships were either 
brought into Brit, ports, sunk, or damaged, 
while a number of other warships were 
put out of action {see Naval Operations 
in Second World War). Tho imme- 
diate consequence of this operation was 
that the P6taln Gov. broke off relations 
with Britain, and moving from Bordeaux 
to Vichy became the* puppet of the Ger. 
Gov., Its most influential member being 
not the aged Marshal P6tain, but his 
deputy, the treacherous Pierre Laval 
A rump Chamber of Deputies votod 
for the promulgation of a new con- 
stitution to be founded on the strange 
basis of 'work, family, fatherland* In 
place of the Republican 'liberty, equality, 
fraternity.' President Lebrun resigned, 
and P6tain assumed the title of chief of 
state. Gen. de Gaulle, the one general In 
F. who had striven to mechanise the Fr. 
Army, and who had made good bis escape 
to Britain, formed a Fr. National Com- 
mittee in London to continue the war 
effort. The Brit. Gov., however, while 
continuing to recognise the Vichy Gov., 
accorded every assistance to de Gaulle, 
who, assuming the title leader of all free 
Frenchmen, began to organise a Fr. Army 
and Navy in Britain. Soon afterwards 
Fr. Equatorial Africa and the Chad region 
transferred its allegiance to him, but his 
projected expedition to Dakar was a 
fiasco, largely owing to the Inexplicable 
escape of two Fr. warships through the 
straits of Gibraltar to Dakar. 

Thus perished the Third Fr. Republic. 
The constitutional laws of 1875, which 


were the basts of the republic, were 
formally abrogated in Aug. 1940. Only 
in the unoccupied zone and the African 
colonies governed from Vichy did the 
ghost of the old republic still linger on. 
Gradually Hitler disembodied the nation 
from the state: Alsace and Lorraine were 
administered from Berlin as part of the 
Reich, the ‘ prohibited zone,* nearest 
Britain, was governed by the military 
authorities from Brussels, occupied F. 
was misgoverned from Paris. Captive 
F., In the shape of 1.500,000 prisoners of 
war, was kept in slavery in Germany. 
‘Free France,* which by the end of 1941 
had a territorial basis In Syria, and Fr. 
Equatorial Africa, as well as In London, 
eschewed tho mantlo of the discredited 
Third Republic. Marshal P£tain alone 
remained direct heir of Thiers. In his 
regime the ghost of the republic survived 
in two forms: the chief of state exercised 
his legislative functions in tho council of 
ministers pending the formation of new 
assemblies, and both senate and deputies 
were to remain in being until the new 
assemblies were formed. But oven after 
their formation tho chief of stato was 
empowered ‘in the event of tension from 
abroad or grave internal crisis’ to wield 
legislative power by himself, and he alone 
could declare a state of siege. In Feb. 
1941 a conscil national was set up to 
assist tho chief of stato in a purely con- 
sultative capacity, and its sessions wore 
secret: but tho avowed scheme was to 
create a corporativo state somewhat on 
tho It. model. The larger industrialists 
were given in practice if not in theory wide 
powers of control over economic life. 
The exigencies of collaboration with Ger- 
many and the dislocation of economic life 
made necessary a high degree of state 
control of Industry. This tondod to 
operate through trusts, so that tho ex- 
ternals of a corporative state were con- 
venient to conceal the tyranny of the 
trusts, and to provide some measure of 
eventual political control. Many senators 
and deputies were appointed to the con - 
set! national, and showed themselves, at 
least as individuals, far from supine In 
resisting the totalitarian tendencies of the 
Vichy Gov. In Aug. 1941 P6tain banned 
all political parties, all publio or private 
political meetings. He hinted that tho 
existing Legion francaise des an dens com- 
battants should become the nucleus of the 
single-party state, which, however, seemed 
to imply that his own earlier efforts to 
form the rassemblemeni pour la revolution 
nationals for the same purpose had failed. 
In flue, if the totalitarian tendencies of 
the men of Vichy were qvident enough, 
their ability to carry them out was much 
less certain even at this time, because It 
was conditioned by Fr. public opinion, 
and this seemed to change according to 
the vicissitudes of the frex. Thus the 
victory of Britain in the battle of Britain 
and the continued resistance of Russia 
(as at Doc. 1941), when defeat had seemed 
almost certain, provided both stimulus 
and focal point for Fr. opinion. Based 
on the assumption of total defeat and the 
death of Fr. national consciousness, the 
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Vichy Got. at the end of 1941 found that landings In N. Africa; and Gen. Giraud, 
defeat was not certain, and that the who enjoyed esteem among his corn- 
national consciousness was reawakening, patriots for his legendary escape from a 
and having equipped F. with all the Ger. fortress and among the Allies for his 
machinery of a Fascist regime it now military reputation, was confronted with 
failed to find the totalitarian party to a complex and eventually impossible 
drive the machine. task. Moreover the inhab. were Vicby- 

The re-emergence of the traditional ridden and, like the 111 ‘equipped army, 
spirit of F. was dramatically reflected by dispirited. It was soon realised, not least 
toe scuttling of the Fr. fleet at Toulon by the Brit. Gov., that no Improvement 
(Nov. 27, 1943) soon after tho allied was to be expected so long as Gen. 
landing in Fr. N. Africa. This act was Gtraud’s regime and Gen. ae Gaulle's 
the climax of increasing Ger. pressure Fighting Fr. movement were at cross 
and spoliation. Laval nad returned to purposes. Through the efforts, however, 
office in April 1943 as ‘head of the of Gen. Catroux an agreement was 
Government with special powers,* super- reached on June 3, 1943, for the setting up 
sedlng Darlan (q.e.), who was appointed of a Fr. Committee of National Liberation 
commander of all the forces. For the to direct the Fr. share In the campaign of 
time being Laval was Hiller's agent. He reconquest, and also of a consultative 
proclaimed his desire for a Ger. victory, assembly in Algiers and a unified adminls- 
and was prepared to go to any lengths to tration for the Fr. Empire, soon wholly 
ensure It. Assuming dictatorial powers, in the war on the allied side except for 
albeit under Ger. patronage, he undertook Indo-China, the possession of which 
to hand over skilled Fr. labour to Ger. Vichy had allowed to pass to Japan with- 
war factories against the release of a small out a fight — a betrayal which bore bitter 
number of Fr. prisoners-of-war, invok- fruit in the Vlet-Nam revolt In 1946-47. 
ing Germany’s own heavy losses on the Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud shared 
Husslan front as a reason why Fr. the co -presidency of the committee for a 
labour should ‘volunteer’ to supply Ger. time, bub the anomalous duality was soon 
deficiencies in man -power. Tne Gers. terminated, and Giraud devoted himself 
demanded I l n , n 00 skilled workmen, a to the duties of commander-in-chief of 
number which would have enabled them the Fr. forces; these now included the 
to set at least 1,000,000 unskilled or Beml- Fr. fleet at Alexandria, which had joined 
skilled men and women to work; but the the Allies on May 31, 1942, after having 
150,000 were not handed over — a tern- been neutralised since 1940. At this time 
porary victory for Fr. labour. Laval was too the forces were receiving adequate 
more successfiU in destroying the last modern equipment from America and 
vestiges of the pari, system, by abolishing Britain. Tho committee’s international 
the offices of president of the Senate and status was not yet, however, recognised 
the Chamber. But throughout these by tho dliod powers. More and more 
violations of Fr. liberties sabotage and the administration in Algiers responded 
the killing of Ger. soldiers continued, to the inspiration of the metropolitan 
notwithstanding tho dire penalties which movement, which continued to look upon 
followed, and scores of hostages faced tbe Gen. de Gaulle as the guardian of its 
Ger. firing squads. It was in tho same cause. Notwithstanding savage repres- 
deflant spirit that the Fr. fleet sacrificed sion by the occupying Gers., and the 
itself at Toulon. When the Anglo-Amer. apathy of Vichy, resistance inside F. 
forces landed in Fr. N. Africa, the Gers. grew. Wreckings Increased, Gers. were 
at once overran Vichy F. Hitler, to gain shot, and traitors struck down. A re- 
time, designated Toulon a special area markable enterprise was launched when 
widen Ger. troops were not to enter. His thousands of young xn< n, scheduled for 
real intentions were shown on Nov. 27, deportation to Germany under an arrange- 
when the Gera, began to march in. The ment between Laval and Sauckol, Hitler's 
many warships were then either scuttled director of man-power, took to the maquis 
or damaged — an act of immolation which and maintained a sacrificial fight for 
restored Fr. honour and reasserted Fr. freedom. Under tho fraudulent label of 
sovereignty. Under an arrangement with retire, however, many hundreds of thou- 
Gon. Eisenhower (q.v.) Darlan Assumed sands of Fr. workers, men and women, 
responsibility for the civil administration were transported to Ger. war factories, an 
in N. Africa as a temporary measure, outrage which was destined to react later 
Till then he had been both advocate and on Laval with fatal consequences. By 
architect of collaboration with Germany, now Laval, though still expressing hopes 
and his pretensions naturally aroused the of Ger. victory, bad no real belief In such 
strongest resentment among the allied a result, while P6tain, at best a tragic 
powers, not least among the adherents of figure, was compelled either by his captors 
Gen. de Gaulle, whose Free Fr. movement, or by force of circumstances to take less 
for political reasons, had recently been and less interest In the nation’s affairs, 
renamed Fighting Fr. On Christmas Probably he had at last realised that the 
Eve, however, Darlan was assassinated heart of tho people was in the resistance 
In Algiers ana Gen. Giraud (q.v.), who movement. On March ID, 1943, Gen 
had opposed compromise with the Gers., Ohtrouv, the Fr. delegate general in 
was appointed his successor. The brave Syria, *oclaimed tho restoration of the 
stand which Gen, de Gaulle and his col- free constitution of the Lebanon; but 
leagues bad sustained since tho days of soon afterwards a crisis arose over con- 
capltulatlon In June 1940 assumed a dieting views on the continuing validity 
wider and more corporate form after the of the Fr. mandate and the dispute was 
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only settled at the end of the year Both whom the Brit, and the Amor. Govs, still 
this Incident and the equivocal attitude of recognised. Thus a legal fiction was Jn- 
the assembly In Algiers reflected the in- volved, and an Important one; for it 
disputable fact that at this time the Allies justified on one side an excessively 
were still paying the costs of the compata- cautious approach to Fr. problems by the 
tive success of Ger. policy In F. If, Brit, and Amer. Govs., and It made ncccs- 

however, the Gers. dreamed that they sary, on the other side, reluctance to 

could win the Fr people over to colla- commit a future F. at an inconvenient 
boration, that polio failed almost com- moment. The very fact that Gen. de 

pletely, and at the end of 1943 this Gaulle and his colleagues in Algiers re- 

bankruptcy of Ger. policy was so evident garded themselves as trustees for Fr. 
that even the Gers. hardly troubled to rights and Fr. sovereignty, but did not 
conceal the fact. Again if the Gers regard themselves as a sovereign gov., was 
behoved that they could create in F. a one of the problems which created the 
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pseudo-gov. which could be used as a Lebanese cnsis, or at least aggravated it. 
cloak for controlling the Fr. Navy and It had become evident that the Fr. 
Empire, and using them against Biltam, national committee and the assembly 
that also failed But Ger failure was not were the spokesmen of a liigbly organised 
complete, for the gov of \ ichy, if always revolutionary movement, the resistance 
feeble, did represent a Ger success, how- movement, and the Allies’ recognition of 
ever limited. For the ci cation in F. of the international, status of the committee 
a gov. which professed to accept Gor. was therefore ultimately Inevitable, 
leadership in Europe, and which professed (Prof D. W. Brogan.) 
to bo able to protect Fr. Interests outside The following year (1944) saw the 
Europe by its own diplomacy and its own liberation of F. through the invasion by 
arms, was a real success. It confused the the Anglo-Amer. forces under Gen. Eisen- 
issue inside F , Inside Europe, and over a bower, which were lunded ifi Normandy 
great part of the world, notably m the on June 6. By early Sept£ these and 
U.S.A., and for a time the national com- other allied forces landed ill the S. had 
mittee and the assembly did not claim to overrun most of F. and expelled the Ger. 
be a sovereign gov., and were, in fact, ndt Armies (see under Westprn Front in 
recognised as a gov. at all. Yet It was Second World War). In many ways 
quite certain that the committeo had more the political recovery of F. matched In 
authority inside F., and more serious swiftness and sureness her military rescue 
chance of being the gov r of a liberated F. from the Ger. thrall. When In Dec. Gen. 
than had one or two of the exiled govs, de Gaulle went to Moscow to sign a 
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treaty o f alliance and mutual assistance 
with Marshal Stalin the act showed how 
far F. bad advanced towards re-establish- 
ing herself os a great power. But the path 
had not been an easy one; and even up to 
the moment of the allied assault In Nor- 
mandy Amor, and Brit, recognition of the 
Fr. Committee of National Liberation was 
still withheld, and the principles of the 
arrangements for the exercise of civilian 
authority in the liberated parts of F. 
remained to be settled. The consultative 
assembly in Algiers now adopted the title 
of Provisional Gov. for the Committee of 
National Liberation, and the National 
Council of Resistance, representing all 
sections of the patriotic movement insldo 
F. f issued an appeal for recognition of 
(Jen. de Gaulle's administration. Two 
important changes took place: the first 
was that tho Communists decided to be 
represented in tho committee; the other 
wus the supersession of Gen. Giraud as 
commander-in-chief and the assumption 
by Gen. de Gaulle of responsibility, Giraud 
being offered the post of iuspector-gcneral, 
which he refused. With the Allies firmly 
estab. in Normandy it was at ouco 
apparent that the authority of Vichy was 
not acknowledged by any large section of 
the nation. On the other hand, the re- 
sistance mov.i.’ont emerged hs a vigorous 
fighting force Commanding popular sup- 
port. The movement was recognised by 
the allied supreme command as a regular 
combalant army and named the Fr. 
Forces of the Interior, and it co-operated 
with considerable effectiveness in the 
allied campaign in Normandy. The 
question of civil adininlstrat Ion was not so 
easily settled; but after visits by Gen. de 
Gaulle to London and Washington an 
agreement was reached for the transfer of 
authority to tho Committee of National 
Liberation, although In practice thiB had 
been done from the first day of the land- 
ings. The Fr. people gave Gen. de 
Gaulle a fervent welcome, and In Paris, 
where he was popularly acclaimed, ho 
took firm control of affairs, and M. Lebrun, 
president at the time of tho armistice, 
formally resigned. On Oct. 23, 1944, 
Great' Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia 
recognised Gen. de Gaullo’s administration 
as tne Provisional Gov. of tho republic. 
At the 6amo time tho greater part of F. 
was declared no longer a combat zone 
and was transferred to Fr. authority. 
The leaders of the Vichy regime dis- 
appeared into Germany or into hiding. 
As tho Gcrs. and their Vichy collaborators 
saw their power ending in F. terrorism 
was intensified, and in four months, from 
Jnne to Oct., hundreds of men, women, 
and children were massacred (set Oradour- 
rur-Glane). An official estimate of the 
total number of Fr. shot by Ger. firing- 
squads or killed in cold blood during the 
occupation Is 29,660. After tho liberation, 
a matter which gave rise to some protest, 
mainly from the Communists, was the 
decision to dissolve the ntilice patriotique 
and other forms of the resistance move- 
• ment. The gov. stood by the principle 
that the only armed groups must be the 
army and the state polico. 


Paris was physically undamaged in the 
war, but, on the other hand, no iSng. city, 
with the possible exception of Coventry, 
was smashed like Brest, Rouen, Lorient, 
Havre, and Caen. If Paris escaped other 
parts of F. paid a heavy toll in destruc- 
tion. Unlike Britain, F. fed herself 
before the war, except for such luxuries 
as came from nor colonies. During tho 
war they were still able to feed themselves, 
theoretically, but the Ger. requisitioning 
and Interference with transport resulted 
in the amount of food available for the 
people of F. being considerably less than 
the poople of Britain received. Tho 
greatest physical suffering in Paris was 
due to the lnck of coal. There was no 
private heating in Paris for four years. 
The average family was limited to a single 
small stove per apartment, in which they 
burned on the worst days such wood, 
charcoal, or low-grade peat as they could 
secure. Every one to some degree 
bought food and other things in the 
black market, where tho prices were so 
high that the money had to come out of 
savings. Poople had to spend capital to 
inuintain daily existence, with the result 
that the ecouomlo situation of the average 
Fr. person (excluding profiteers) was 
extremely poor, and Paris in 1944 was in 
the midst of an inflation which was tanta- 
mount to the liquidation of the middle 
class. Up to the time of the Anglo- 
Amor. Invasion of F. the discipline of tho 
Ger. Army was high, and tho attitude of 
the Fr. people towards the Gers. was 
reserved and correct. But they hated the 
Gestapo, whose excesses and sadism were 
undeniable, and their greatest hatred was 
reserved for the 30,000 to 40,000 Fr. 
people who were active agents of Ger- 
many. The militia formed by Darnand 
as an auxiliary to the Ger. police was 
relentlessly pursued when the Fr. secured 
the upper hand. 

A Constituent Assembly charged with 
the duty of drawing up a constitution for 
the Fourth Republic was elected in the 
following year (1945). The assembly’s 

G owers and authority wero laid down in a 
tw on which the people-<~womeu voting 
with the meu for the first time in a general 
election — were required to give their 
judgment. The law was vigorously 
opposed by tho Communists, who, appre- 
hensive of Gen. do Gaulle’s personal rule, 
wished tho assembly to be unrestricted. 
Tho election, and the simultaneously held 
referendum, resulted in a voto of confi- 
dence iu Gen. de Gaulle. The Commun- 
ists, returned as the strongest single 
party, closely followed by tho Socialists 
and a new political organisation known as 
tho Mouvement Rgpubllcain Populoire 
(M.R.P.). This lost party drew its main 
driving force from the men and women 
who wore in the resistance, and from 
Catholics who favoured large social and 
economic changes In the State; but it also 
derivod support from the older parties of 
tho right, which saw no political future in 
isolation The prestige of the M.R.P. 
was enhanced too by its close association 
with Gen. de Gaulle himself. When the 
Constituent Assembly met, Gen. de Gaulle 
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returned to the people the powers he had hands of Gen. de Gaulle and right-wing 
exercised and, having boon given a new elements who were incessantly demand- 
mandate, formed a gov. drawn from the fng revision. That is why Leon Blum's- 
three main parties and pledged to a far- single-party ministry received 575 votes, 
reaching programme. Thus fortified his stop-gap gov. launched 

Gen. de Gaulle resigned in Jan. of the a decisive attack on the price rise and on 
following year (1946). His provisional financial instability; sent out M. Moutet 
gov. had denounced the constitution of to attempt final settlement of the Indo- 
1940, and restored the Third Republic and Chinese imbroglio : and, coming himself to- 
its constitution, as in force in 1939. This London, went far to reach agreement with 
modus vivendi , however, did not reflect Great Britain on the settlement of W. 
the views of the majority of the people of Europe; and, above all, laid the founda- 
F. ( and throughout 1946 F. was in quest tlons of a new Anglo-Fr. entente. Thus- 
of a new constitution. The reconciliation In six short weeks ho had conspicuously 
of a sovereign legislature with a stable justified the soundness of his political 
executive w as the stumbling block, though diagnosis In his study La Reforme gouvem- 
tbe seriousness of the country's financial mentals (1936) — F.'s weakness of party 
position clearly pointed to the need for a discipline and lack of unified direction and> 
strong gov. A first Constituent Assembly leadership in Parliament and Cabinet, 
entrusted the task of devising a draft con- In short, he showed the difference between 
stitution to a representative committee, homogeneous cabinet-gov. and the old 
which produced proposals reflecting ad- methods of gouvemement d'assemblde , or 
vanced democratic thought. They con- pari, dictation — the latter being equally 
tained a preamble extending the revolu- denounced by Gen. do Gaulle. On Jan. 
tionary declaration of the Rights of Man, 16, 1947, despite popular indifference to* 
and set up a single sovereign chamber, the choice of the first president of the new 
flanked by two advisory bodies, the one republic, the assembly. still in a mood of 
political and the other economic; but indulgence towards the Socialists, installed 
though this draft was approved by a In office Vincent Auriol, a close friend and 
majority of the assembly It was rejected colleague of Blum and author of liter 
on a referendum (May). A second Demain (1945), which expresses similar 
assomblv was elected whose revised draft politiral views to thoso of Blum himself, 
modified the more stringent provisions of Blum resigned for reasons of health 
the first draft. Under this constitution, and was succeeded by Kamadicr (also 
which was approved in a referendum in Socialist). Tho change of gov., how- 
Oct., a second chamber, the Council of ever, did not interfere with the negotia- 
tho Republic, with members chosen by tions for a treaty of alliance with the 
indirect election, was given a voice, though United Kingdom and tho treaty was 
not a decisive one, in the legislation ; whilo eventually signed at Dunkirk (March 4). 
the president was to be elected by the two RamadJcr’s gov. was a coalition of nino 
Houses in joint session. There were also Socialists, five Communists, five M.R.P., 

E revisions for revision of the constitution three Radicals, and four others. Ho rc- 
y adequate majorities, for the possible Jcctcd the demand of the Communists for 
dissolution of the assembly, and for tho the key portfolio of national defence, giv- 
political organisation of the Fr. Union — ing them tho air portfolio only. Tho main 
the new term for F.*s colonial empire. features of tho first four months of tho 
In the Nov. 1946 elections, which year wore the formation of the Kosbcinhlc- 
created the first National Assembly of the ment du Peuple Francais (R.P.F., Rally 
ndlr republic, the Socialists suffered severe of the Fr. Peoplo), the deterioration of tho 
josses, and fell to the third place among economic situation, and the deepening 
the three leading parties. Tho Comnum- div. in the gov. between tho Communists 
tots were still the strongest single party, and tho rest of tho ministers. These three 
but the majority in the assembly was factors explain the development of politi- 
strongly antf-Communist. Both the Com- cal events during 1947. Tho R.P.F. was 
xnunists and the M.R.P., successively, an organisation fostered by Gen. do Gaulle 
foiled to form a ministry, neither being as a nation-wide movement of national 
able to do so without Socialist support ana union, and though he was attacked by tho 
collaboration. Thus it seems that, in a left, especially the Communists, of favour- 
parl. republic committed to extonsfve ing the reactionary or Fascist elements, 
socialisation, the parly of Jean Jaurds by the movement constituted a new ami 
feomo inherent logic succeeds to the popular force which materially affected 
natural leadership of F. Paradoxically the political balance in F., achieving a 
when the Socialists dropped from second sweeping victory In the municipal elec- 
to third place, they strengthened their tions. But meanwhile tho economic situa- 
tactieal position; for In the new conditions tion was growing steadily worse and 
of equipoise between Communists and the strikes broke out (Feb.) lg the public ser- 
M.R.P. they secured the vital position in vices. Decrees were then Issued reducing 
the middle of the political see -saw, and it the prices of many articles and foods 
was in these circumstances that, on Dec. and special allowances were granted to 
16, the aged L6pn Blum formed a purely workers; but the bread ration had to be 
Socialist gov., which he was able to do reduced and meat could ofily be bought on 
because neither of the other parties dared the black market. Tho political situation 
to jeopardise further the new constitution was further weakened by the refusal of tho 
whloh they had combined to produce Communists to vote the military credits 
between them. Coptinued deadlock required for operations in Indo-Chlna and 
would, in tbeir view, have played into the to suppress a revolt In Madagascar. This 
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div. of opinion, added to the social unrest, There were three change* of gov. between 
with strikes In the state-controlled Indus- Jan. and Sept. In the ensuing year, show- 
tries, led to a wider split in the Cabinet, Ing that the country was more sharply 
but Ramadier obtained a vote of con- divided than ever between Communists 
fldence, except from the Communists, and and non -Communists and that the 'Third 
new ministers replaced the latter. Though Force' evoked by the Socialists and the 
the most serious of the strikes now M.R.P. had ceased to exist as an effective 
ended for the time, the task of keeping political factor, despite their majority 
down prices and pegging wages remained, within Parliament. This weakness of 
and in the summer, when the gap between Parliament made the search for social and 
wages and prices had grown still wider, economic stability increasingly difficult, 
strikes broke out which affected the rail- Tho first gov. of Schuman fell on July 
wajs and vital industries. Following 19. Like his predecessor Ramadier he 
negotiations between the gov. and the was a victim or inflation. Andr6 Mario’s 
trade unions it was agreed (June 12) to (Socialist Radical) gov. lasted only a 
resumo work on the railways, but on month, or Just long enough for his finance 
Juno 19 bank employees came out. At minister, Paul Reynard, who had not 
this time the Treasury deficit stood at been in office since 1940, to propose fiscal 
126 milliard fr. Extreme measures reforms which neither tho Socialists nor 
were necessary and Schuman *s plan to tho extreme right would accept. Schu- 
balanco tho budget included the abolition man’s second Cabtnet (Aug.) lasted only a 
of all subsidies, except for coal, the re- week and was succeeded bv a coalition 
duction of gov. staffs to the 1938 level, a under Henri Queuillo (Socialist Radical), 
reduction of military credits, increases in Strikes for higher wages kept pace with 
taxes on capital and luxuries, including the rising cost of living. A mining strike 
tobacco. This programme and the rising in the spring was followed in the summer 
cost of living led to a fresh outburst of by an outbreak of serioiiB disorder among 
strikes, notably in the coal and Iron in- factory workers at Clermont Fcrrand. In 
d us tries. Which were settled by the gov. Oct. the coal-miners declared for a national 
announcing higher wages and a bonus strike of unlimited duration and were 
on output for the miners and steel- accompanied, at the beginning, with 

workers. Ran adier secured a second varying degrees of enthusiasm, by steel- 

vote of confidence, though both the workers in Lorraine and dockers. The 

Communists and the right-wing Parti coal-strike was evidently intended by the 
R6publicaln de la Libertb (P.R.L.) voted Fr. Communists, who continued to hold 
agafnsthim — an odd collaboration betwoon the lovalties of the workers in heavy 
bitter opponents designed to thwart any industry, as a challenge to the gov. and to 
measure introduced by a Socialist or tho success of the Marshall aid plan. 

Popular Republican minister Political Mines were occupied by the strikers who 

complications, howover, further aggra- barricaded themselves to resist the police, 
vated the difficulties of the gov., whose The minister of the interior thereupon 
members collectlvelv tendered their mobilised 40,000 conscripts, brought 
resignation to the Prime Minister. Ra- well-armed contingents of troops and 
madier then formed a new gov of seven police into tho mining dists., and ejected 
Socialists, three M.R.P., two Radicals and tho miners from the pits. Many ugly 
an Independent, which obtained a vote of incidents occurred. While the Corn- 
confidence by a verv narrow margin, muntsts wore manoeuvring their forces 
Meanwhilo strikes again broke out in among tho workers Gen, de Gaulle 
essential industries, while Gen. do Gaulle emerged as an open challenger to the 
denounced the Communists as * separlsts * republican regime in its present form, 
who must be ousted from tho Fr. com- Some damage, however, was done to his 
munity. The task of the gov and the cause when a few of his followers used 
middle parties was to keep the balance firearms against Communists In a demon- 
between tho Communists and Oen. de str&tlon at Grenoble. But In Nov. his 
Gaulle's party and to that end they tried party was highly successful in eleotion to 
to create what they called the ‘ Third the second chamber, the Consell do la R6- 
Force.’ This was Boon severely tested, publique. Meanwhile events abroad were 
A strike broke out lu Paris and spread overshadowed by the widespread fear In 
to Marseilles, paralysing all work in the S. Franco that W. Germany, with Marshall 
and leading to serious riots. Further aid, might appear once more as a dominant 
strikes then began in the N. coal-fields member of the European community, 
and among dockers and railway workers The recommendations on W. Germany 
and by Nov. 24 nearly 2 000,000 workers and the Ruhr made by the six-power con- 
were out. But the gov. handled the ferenco in London early in the year were 
situation firmly, and many returned to received with many misgivings and 
work. While the crisis was reaching its Bidault, then foreign minister, was able 
climax the gov. resigned and Schuman to secure the assembly's approval only 
(M R.P.) succeeded Ramadier, with a by 300 votes to 289, and thon only with 
Cabinet of six M.R.P., five Socialist*, and strong reservations. These misgivings 
two others. The new finance minister, were again voiced when the Brit, and 
Mayer, adopted drastic moasures to check Amer. Govs, announced (Nov.) that the 
Inflation, which included a super-tax on ownership of the Ruhr industry would be 
all incomes over 750.000 fr. This was handed Qer. trusteeship; but the Fr. 
adopted by the assembly (Dec. 24) by Gov. of Henri Queullle, which had assumod 
thirty-two votes only and the budget office in Sept, pronounced itself satisfied 
was balanced at nearly 900 milliard fr. with tbe results of the Deo. conference on 
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international control In the Ruhr, and The right wing asked for a revision of the 
agreed to the Statute of the Ruhr author- constitution ; President Doumergue, Andr6 
ity. and to the Occupation Statute for W. Tardieu, reactionary leagues, spokesmen 
Germany. In co-oporatton with Britain of the managerial Hite of big business, 
and America negotiations with Russia stressed the shortcomings of the Fr. 
continued. Progress In agrlc. and Indus- system, and urged a strengthening of the 
trial recovery was steady In 1949, and executive. But at that time, 1934—36, 
departmental elections showed confidence the left looked upon any attempt to 
in the QueuiUe Gov. (See further under change the constitution as an effort of tho 
Suropb, History). right to perpetuate its own power; Radi- 

It may be pointed out here that cal -Socialists fighting in tbe name of civil 
representative democracy has never liberties and anti -clericalism, Socialists 
worked smoothly in F. In the early period and Communists fighting on the ground 
of the Third Republic the demand foT a of class opposition, joined hands to defeat 
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The district of Savoy in which the hospice stands was ceded to France by Italy in 2947. 

revision of the constitution had come from tho so-called Fascist plots. Issues of 
the left wing. Radicals like Clemenccau political techniques were overshadowed 
attacked the Senate, some members of by personal hatreds and group antagon- 
which could not be removed and which isms. After the Second World War 
was the guardian of tho decaying Hite, all parties wanted a revision of the con- 
made up of the Catholic hierarchy, tbe stitution as it stood in 1939. But tho 
landed aristocracy, the army, and tne old new constitution, as passed in Oct. 1946, 
monarchist and imperial bureaucracies, satisfied none of the parties completely. 
They demanded drastic constitutional The Communists, and the Socialists 
changes. But these republicans came to tended to follow them, objected to the 
perceive that they could achieve their own limitations Imposed on tho complete 
ideals within the existing framework ; they sovereignty of the National Assembly, 
succeeded in democratising the Senate, The M.R.P. would have preferred stronger 
In strengthening the chamber, and in sub- guarantees against possible excesses of the 
mittlng the executive branch to the assembly's sovereignty. The parties who 
relentless and sometimes tyrannic control voted against the constitution altogether 
of the local political machines, and of the stood outright either for a system of 
pari, committees. The gov.’s power checks and balances, or> for a stronger 
of dissolving the chamber, misused by executive. Gen. de Gahlle’s criticisms 
President MaOMahon, was practically were in line with those o{ tbe opposition, 
abolished; and at the beginning of the and he was also unequivocally in favour 
present century the Chamber of Deputies of the separation of powers after the model 
emerged as the most powerful organ of of the Amer. constitution, The central 
Fr. democracy. Following tbe First task before parliamentarians to-day Is to 
World war the attitudes were reversed, shake off tne traditions and ways of 
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thought which they have inherited from 
the Third Republic sufficiently to create, 
from the new material of strongly disci- 
plined parties, a new type of pari, gov., 
which shall yield a stable and coherent 
administration. 
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France and Flanders, First World War 
Campaigns in. 1914. German Invasion of 
.—Preparations for a war be- 
tween - ranee and Germany bad been 
actively made for many years before the 
actual outbreak In 1914. Germany's 
plan provided for a swift defeat of France 
which would enable her to trausfor an 
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adequate number of troops to her E. front 
and overwhelm Russia whilst that country 
was still in process of mobilisation. The 
destruction of the Fr. forces was to be 
accomplished by the enveloptneut of their 
left flank and. as this would probably 
require tho passage of a large force through 
Belgium, the violation of that country's 
neutrality (of which Germany herself was 
one of the guarantors) was duly provided 
for in Germany’s plan. Such were the 
military factors which operated to make 
F. and F. the W. front during the First 
World War. 

Germany declared war on France on 
Aug. 3. 1914, and it being early evident 
that tho Gers. would violate Belgian 
neutrality, the Belgian Army was do- 

S loyed to resist tho invasion. On Aug. 4 
ler. troops crossed the border into Bel- 
gium and commenced an attack on tho 
fortresses of Ltege. This violation caused 
Great Britain to declare war on Germany, 
and the Brit, mobilisation was ordered at 
once. Gen. von Emmicb (q.v.) was In 
command of the Ger. invading force, the 
Belgians being under the command of 
Gen. Leman. The Gers. couid make little 
progress against the Belgians until they 
brought up their heavy howitzers. These 
quickly pounded the fortifications, which 
were unpreparod for projectiles of such 
weight (see Fortifications). Neverthe- 
less the retarding effect on tho Ger. force 
destined to envelop the Fr left wing of the 
gallant Belgian defence contributed in no 
small measure to the eventual success of 
tho Allies* cause in that It gave Great 
Britain time to transport her army to 
France and take up its position on the left 
of the Fr. lino near Mona. By the third 
week In Aug. the Ger, Armies had over- 
come the Belgian obstruction and, pouring 
through unopposed, were threatening the 
Fr. left. Whilst the operations In Bel- 
gium were in progress, the Fr. and Ger. 
Armies had deployed, facing each other 
along the frontier. As a set-off against 
the Ger. advance on his left wing. Marshal 
Joffre (g. the Fr. commander-in -chief, 
tried on Aug. 20 to penetrate the Ger. line 
on his right flank, about Sorrebourg and 
Morhange. The Fr. were defeated with 
heavy los-s and driven back to the frontier. 
About tho same time the Fifth Fr. Army, 
under Lanrezac, also sustained defeat at 
the bands of von Buiow (q.v.) commanding 
the Second Ger. Army at Charleroi. 

l r on Kluck’ a Enveloping Manoeuvre . — 
With Met/ as the pivot, the whole of the 
Ger. right wing was now making a great 
sweeping movement to envelop the Fr. 
left. As soon as Belgian opposition bad 
been disposed of, the First Ger. Army, 
under von Kluck (q.v.), advanced rapidly 
and, by Aug. 23, was in a position which 
Imposed a hasty retreat on the allied left 
wing to enable It to escape attack by over- 
whelming odds. At this time, however, 
thanks to tb» Allies* counter-espionage 
service, von Kluok was unaware that the 
Brit, expeditionary force (B.E.F., q.v.), 
nifder the command of Gen. Sir John 
French, was In position on the Fr. loft; 
nor was this fart known at Ger. G.H.Q., 
where all were watching with feverish 


excitement and premature Joy the success 
of their plan as represented by von 
Kluck’s movements. The B.E.F. was 
actually In the perilous position of having 
both its flanks exposed to an overwhelm- 
ing adversary; for not only was von 
Kluck threatening Its left, but, owing to 
tho retreat of Lanrezac *s Army, under 
pressure by Billow and Hausen, its right 
was also *ln the air.* Notwithstanding 
these difficulties the Brit. 2nd Corps, under 
Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrlen, faced the 
Gers. at Lo Cateau (q.v.) on Aug. 26, and 
not only held up von Kluck 'a victorious 
march, but also Inflicted great loss on the 
Gers. A few days later Lanrezac chocked 
von Kluck at Guise, but tho vast superi- 
ority in numbers of tho Gers. compelled 
tho B.E.F. and Lanrozao’s Fifth Army to 
retreat rapidly to avoid annihilation — a 
movement which exposed Joffre’'-. left 
wing to attack. In order to avert this 
threat, Joffre threw hack the wholo of his 
line from Nancy to the left, and created a 
new army under Gen. Maunoury on the 
extremo left about Paris. 

One of the decisive features of tho war 
occurred when von Kluck’s right flank 
reached tho R. Somiuo about Amiens. 
Being under the impression that the 
B.E.F. had been annihilated, and in 
ignorance of Maunoury’s now army about 
Paris, ho changed his direction from prac- 
tically S.W. to S., In order to envelop the 
Fr. loft wing. When he arrived at the R. 
Oise he again changed to S.E., thereby 
lea\ ing Paris some miles away on his right 
flank, which was exposed to attack by 
Maunoury and the troops of tho Paris 
defences. As the envelopment of the Fr. 
left was now regarded as a certainty, tho 
Gers. endeavoured to ‘roll up’ the right 
flank also and thus complete tho destruc- 
tion of the entire BY. Army. To this end 
Prince Rupprccht tried to break through 
at Nancy but was heavily repulsed. 

Hattie of the Marne . — During the pre- 
ceding few days Joffre had also formed 
another army under Foch, also towards 
his left flank, to fill up the gap in the 
retreuting Fr. Armies. Joffre now waited 
until von Kluck had crossed the R. Marne, 
and then gave the famous order for a 
counter-offensive to begin on Sept. 6. 
Maunoury. whose Sixth Army had been 
rushed to the front in vast nuinbors of 
taxi-cabs and every other kind of vehicle, 
attacked von Kluck on his flank and rear, 
and forced him to recross the Marne 
precipitately and to face W. to meet 
this unexpected assailant. Foch hold up 
von Billow and Hausen. On Sopt. 8 
the B.E.F. pressed forward towards the 
Marne (see Marne ^BatiXe op the) In the 
gap between von Kluck and von Billow, 
compelling the latter to retreat towards 
the Alsne. Von Kluck .was ordered to 
conform to Billow’s movements, for other- 
wise he would havo been completely 
Isolated. This retreat was the deathblow 
to Ger. hopes of enveloping tho Fr. armies. 
Eminent authorities on both sides con- 
sider these the most fateful days of the 
war, and It seems extraordinary that, 
although the Gers. were always given the 
greatest credit for possessing a wonderful 
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organisation for espionage, they knew opposite flank, but the Gers. countered 
nothing concerning the two most im- this by bringing up reserves which com- 

B ortant features which led to the frustra- pleted the One to the sea. They also 
Ion of their plans, viz. the presence of the planned a * break-through* in N. France In 
B.E.F. at Mons and the formation of order to gain tho Channel ports (q.v.), 
Maunoury's army on their right flank. which would provide submarine and alr- 
During these early movements In the craft bases within easy striking distance of 
First World War tho direction of the Ger. England. The Allies' lino in this region 
armies was undor Gen. von Moltke, chief was also strengthened, while offensive 
of the general staff ; but his weakening of operations to test the strength of their 
the Ger. right wing (by withdrawing from opponents were maintained by both sides 
it troops to go to E. Pi ussla) before it had until Oct. 9, when tho Gers. began the 
completed its task proved that he was not first battle of Ypres. This battle con- 
equal to tho great name he had Inherited, tinned until Oct. 31. when the Gers. made 
and ho was removed fiom his appointment a supreme effort to break through at 
and succeeded by Gen. von Falkenhayn Ghcluvclt. Here the allied line was 
(q.v.). strung out to breaking point, but tbe 
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I he gate erected in 1927 as a memorial to British soldiers killed m the Ypres salient during 
the campaigns in Handers It replaced the old gate reduced to nuns by Germau artillery. 

Although tho Ger. invasion bad been situation w as sa^ed by the Worcestershire 
arrested, and their right wing fort ed bock. Regiment, who filled a gap made by the 
on the remainder of the front their lme Gers., and drovo them reck with great 
seemed immovable. Tho Belgian Army bravery, a feat which drew high praise 
was still holding ont at Antwerp (q v.), to from Sir John French. Although these 
which tn. it had withdrawn after the fall operations, culminating in the first \ pres 
of Ridge, aud being In rear of the Ger. battle, virtually destroyed the Hite of the 
right, was, although small, a force to bo Ger. Armv, they also saw tho end of the 
reckoned with os calculated to interfere original B.E.F., the world-famed ‘Con- 
with tho Ger. communications. It there- temptiblo Little Army.* 
fore imposed upon tho Gers tho necessity 191 0 . Trench Warfare .—- Up to this 
of detaching a force sufficient to guard point the campaign had been conducted 
against auy offensive action It might bo on the lines of open warfare or war of 
capable of taking. During its occupation movement ; but thenceforw ard It resolved 
of Antwerp the Belgian Army was rein- itself into trench warfare, somewhat re- 
forced by Brit, naval and royal marine niiniscent of the Crimean war. During 
brigades. Tho tn. fell on Oct. 9 ; the Brit, the winter of 1914-15 both sides were 
gaimson reached Ostend, wdicro it em- occupied in repairing tlielr losses and 
barked for England, and tho remnant of preparing for tho onsiung spring campaign, 
the Belgian Army escaped along the coast In Great Britain Lord Kitchener had be- 
and eventually joined some Fr. marines come secretary of state for war, aud had 
holding the YRor at Niouport. begun r * rratng the new armies, the flrs»t of 

The Race to the Sea . First Battle of which bo Intended for dispatch to France 
Ypres . — Tho Gers. having been pushed by the spring of 1915. The W. front was 
back on Ids left, Joffre now intended to therefore comparatively quiet after the 
carry his counter-offensive round their first battle of Ypres. 
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British Attack at Neuve ChapeUe . — 
Poison Oas Used . — The successes gained 
by the Russians on their S. front against 
Austria caused Germany to transfer 
troops from the W. to the E. front, and 
this circumstance led Joffre to decide to 
attack the enemy in Artois (q.v.). Sir 
Jehn French launched an attack against 
Neuve Chapelle between March 10 and 13, 
1915; but beyond improving the morale 
of the troops, which had been Impaired 
by the period of stalemate during the 
winter, it achieved little. A month later 
an Anglo -Fr. attack was made about 
Ypres, In which the Gera, sprung a sur- 
prise by using poison gas for the first time. 
The gas was a mixture of phosgene and 
chlorine, t he inhalation of which resulted 
In a painful death. The gases wore re- 
leased from cylinders and carried to the 
Allies* lines by a favourable breeze. Later 
they were enclosed In shells fired by 
artillery, a method which was clearly in 
contravention of The Hague Declaration 
of 1899. On this occasion the troops 
chiefly affected -were the Canadian Div. 
and Fr. territorial and colonial troops. 

Second Battle of Ypres . — Foch was in 
charge of the allied operations in this 
region, and another offensive was com- 
menced on April 22, lasting until May 25 
(known as the second battle of Ypres), 
but It failed to achieve any other result 
than to inflict enormous casualties on the 
Brit, forces, owing to their being massed 
in a sharp salient. The allied spring 
offensive proper or general offensive com- 
menced on May 9 with the Brit, attack 
on the Aubers ridge. Here the Ger. 
defences were very formidable and no 
rogress was made. Further S. the Brit, 
ad also commenced the battle of Festu- 
bert (q.v.), and although the main ob- 
jectives were gained, further allied action 
was held up by a shortage of shells, a cir- 
cumstance which directly led to a political 
crisis In Great Britain and to tho formation 
of a ministry of munitions. In the autumn 
fdriher attacks were undertaken for 
political reasons in Artois, Champagne, 
and about Loos. These attacks were 
launched against the definite advice of 
Gen. 8ir Douglas Ilaig, commanding 
the First Army (Brit.), there being, in 
his opinion, not sufficient ammunition 
available. 

The Battle of Loos . — Tho mining centre 
of Lens was the final objective of the Loos 
operations, tbo main attack of which was 
along a 7-m. front about La Bassde. It 
opened on Sept. 25, following an artillery 
bombardment and a discharge by the 
Brit, of asphyxiating gas. One of the 
most violent operations was that con- 
nected with the capture of the famous 
Hoheuzollern redoubt, situated lust S.W. 
of La BassAe. The final result of the 
battle was that tbo allied line was ad- 
vanced to the E. of Loos, thence N. to 
lust W. of HuUoch. The Fr. attack in 
the Champagne (q.v.) was launched on 
Sept. 25; the Ger. positions were pene- 
trated on a front of about 20 m. between 
Anberive and VIlle-sur-Touxbe. Fighting 
In this region continued until the end of 
Nov. These gains in ground, however. 


were not commensurate with the great 
losses in men, the Brit, casualties alone, 
in the battle of Loos, being 50,000. One 
of the chief reasons why the Allies ob- 
tained no decisive result in this fighting 
was the lack of avallablo reserves at the 
critical moment. The yoar 1915 was 
throughout a black one for the Brit, 
forcos, who suffered over 280,000 casual- 
ties. The Fr. losses were not less severe, 
and it is small wonder that the Allies, as a 
whole, were in a despondent mood over 
the result of the year s operations. 

Sir John French Superseded . — In Deo. 
Sir John French, who had fulfilled his 
difficult command with no little ability, 
resigned his appointment, tho military 
authorities being dissatisfied with the pro- 
gress made, and bo was succeeded as 
commander-in-chief by Gen. Sir Douglas 
Haig (see Haiq, Earl). The magnitude 
of Sir John French's task was, however, 
enhanced by Inadequacy of munitions, 
the lack of guns of heavy calibre, and the 
disparity between the numbers of his 
troops and of those opposed to him. 
During his command the Fr. military 
authorities bad been responsible for the 
formulation of plans for the prosecution 
of tho war on the W. front, tho Brit, 
commander conforming thereto, and this 
system was maintained on the change of 
command. The distribution of Brit, 
troops was also In the hands of the Brit, 
authorities as theretofore. 

Kesults of 1915 Campaign . — Generally 
speaking the Gors. wore on tho defonsive 
during 1915, so that in the matter of 
defensive works and in experience in all 
things appertaining to defence they wore 
considerably ahead of the Allies at the 
commencement of 1916 The provision 
of labour for unskilled work in and behind 
the lines was also*tin important factor; 
for, whereas tho Ucrs. could call on the 
Belgians ami inhab. of the occupied Fr. 
ter. to do forced labour In connection 
with their defences, thereby saving their 
troops such arduous and monotonous 
tasks, the Allies employed exclusively 
military labour, so that their combatant 
ranks wore to a great extent depleted on 
that account. 

In Dec. an iutcr-allied conference, pre- 
sided over by Joffre, passed a resolution 
to the effect that a decision could be 
obtained only on those fronts where the 
greatest number of enemy troops was 
employed, a resolution inspired by the 
disastrous termination of tbo Gallipoli 
campaign (q.v.). The W. front was 
naturally one of these, and plans were 
accordingly made for an allied offensive 
on the Somme as soon as the new Brit. 
Armies (composed of 4 serviqe’ or Kitchener 
battalions) were ready to toko their place 
in the lino. 

1916. Battle of Verdun . — The first 
operation of consequence in 1916 was the 
battle of Verdun (q.v.). Von Falkenhayn, 
giving the reasons for the Ger. attack on 
this famous fort, states (see his memoirs) 
that in the first place it was hoped to deal 
an effective blow against England's chief 
ally, and secondly to improve the Ger. 
strategical position in this area. His 
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opinion was that, as Verdun was situated 
at the angle of the Fr. N.E. and E. 
frontiers, and was less than 12 m. from the 
tier, communications, it formed a power- 
ful point d'appui for any action of the 
Allies against those communications, 
which if broken would render untenable 
the whole Ger. front in France and .Bel- 
gium. Another important consideration 
was that such an attack would forestall 
the Allies* projected attack on the 
Somme. Twenty -five divs. were em- 
ployed by tho Gera., but even this 
colossal force proved insutllcient to carry 
the forts. The Allies had early intimation 
of the intended move. The imminence of 
a Ger. attack at Verdun became apparent I 
in the middle of Jan., and Gen. Herr, the 
Pr. local commander, reported that he 
considered the defences to be inadequate 
to withstand tho strain. Gen. de Cabtel- 
nau (o.t».) (chief of the staff) immediately 
went to Verdun to make a personal recon- 
naissance, and gave orders for certain 
works to be carried out which would 
strengthen tho defensive area. There 
was not time, however, for theso orders 
to be completed before the Gers. launched 
tho attack. This was at 6 p.m. on Feb. 
21. and on that day they gained Haumont 
wood and on tho 23rd the whole of the 
first poslti^’i w i in their hands. On the 
25th the Gera, occupied Fort Douaumont 
( q.v .), which the Pr. had failed adequately 
to garrison in spite of the importance 
which Joffre attached to it. Gen. P6taln 
was then placed in command of the opera- 
tions at Verdun, with twelve divs. at his 
disposal. The first Ger. attack on tho 
1. b. of tho Meuse began on March 6, and 
although operations were continuous for 
nearly a fortnight they mado but little 
progress. On the r. b. tho Gera, were 
making desperate efforts to capture Fort 
Vaux to facilitate their general attack 
on the second line of defence; but in spite 
of tho employment of unprecedented 
artillery bombardments aud the use of 
liquid name ( Flammenwerfer ) they failed 
to take tho fort. In April Gen. Nivelle 
assumed command of the Pr. troops on 
the r. b., and tho spirit of the offensive 
now Imbued tho Fr. A mouth later 
Nivollo was promoted to the chief com- 
mand of the army of Verdun. Exasper- 
ated by recent reverses at the hands of 
liertholot and Mangin {q.v.) the Gers. 
increased their efforts to secure victory 
on the 1. b., but made no appreciable 
progress after practically a whole month's 

The imminence of the Allies* Somme 
offensive was now beginning to weigh with 
the Ger. high command, and, in order to 
prevent Fr. reserves from being trans- 
ferred to tho Somme, the offensive against 
Verdun was intensified. The first week 
in June saw vigorous attacks launched 
against Fort Vaux, which resulted in its 
capture on the 7th. Another great Ger. 
onslaught commenced on June 23, and 
although active operations wero main- 
tained until Aug. 8 little advantage was 
gained. On Aug. 29 von Hindenburg 
succeeded von Falkenhayn as chief of tho 
Ger. general staff, and he ordered all 


offensive operations at Verdun to cease. 
On tho Fr. side, however, Gen. Mangin 
had been largely responsible for the recent 
Fr. gains on the r. b. of the Meuse, and he 
at once planned the recapture of the lost 
forts. Operations were begun in Oct., 
and by tbe end of the year nearly all the 
lost ground had been regained. Verdun 
had an important bearing on the cam- 
paign ; it was a great victory for tho Fr. 
and a correspondingly disastrous defeat 
for Germany, whose armies could not 
repair the enormous losses sustained, in 
tho abortive attacks, from tbe fire of the 
celebrated Fr. 75-min. guns and mitrail- 
leuses and, Indeed, the Influence of this 
crushing failure was felt by Germany to 
the end of the war. 

The First Battle of the Somme . — The 
year 191G also saw the great battle of the 
Somme (or first battle of the Somme) (see 
also Somme Battles) which had as 
serious consequences for the Gers. as 
those of the Verdun battle. As previously 
stated this Somme offensive had been 
decided on at the end of 1915. but it could 
not be launched until the Brit, forces had 
been adequately reinforced. The object 
of tbe oflenslve was to obtain a military 
decision at one colossal blow. The offen- 
sive failed of its purpose; yet it effected 
much in exhausting the Ger. military re- 
sources. As succinobly stated in a pub. 
issued by the Ger. war records office, 
'It would be erroneous to measure the 
results of the battlo of tbe Somme by 
mere local gain of ground. Besides the 
strategic objectives, tbe Brit, and Fr. 
fullowcd out a definite plan of exhausting 
the power of the defenders by tbe employ- 
ment of great masses of artillery in con- 
stantly repeated attacks.* In addition to 
wearing down tho Gera., it was necessary 
to arrest their progress at Verdun, and 
this could only be achieved by compelling 
them to transfer their reserves to some 
other and dangerously threatened point. 
But it would be erroneous to regard the 
Somme battle as a mere large-scale ‘sym- 
pathetic* action: it was projected before 
the battle of Verdun, and without relation 
to tho threat in that quarter: it was 
indeed hoped to secure by this sustained 
and co-or<imatcd advance on a 30-rn. front 
a result which should have really decisive 
consequences. The relief of the situation 
at Verdun was a secondary and later con- 
sideration. Tbe battle of the Volume saw 
two important innovations: (1) the in- 
vention of the ‘creeping barrage* (see also 
Bahbaol) of artillery fire by Gen. llorne, 
and (2) tho employment of tanks (q.v.). 
It is also worthy of remark that the work 
of the allied air forces was of the greatest 
Importance in this battle, in destroying 
enemy aircraft and in taking photographs 
of enemy positions. 

The tactical objective of the Allies was 
the ridge N. of the Somme, extending 
through Tbiepval, Pozidres, Bazcntin-lo- 
Petit and Morval, beyond the Ger. line, 
for thi 4 ridge dominated the country 
towards Bapaume, and from it the allied 
artillery could command an extensive 
area. The general plan was to administer 
a succession of hammer-blows, alternately 
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Brit, and Ft., In order to distract the 
enemy* so that he might not know at what 
point to expect an attempt to pierce the 
line. The battle was carried out In three 
main phases. The first phase commenced 
on July 1. with an attack by the Brit. 
Fourth Army, under Gen. Kawlinson. 
between the Somme on the right and 
Gommecourt on the left. Although the 
attack was preceded by an artillery bom- 
bardment of unprecedented weight — 
shells being almost unlimited at this period 
— some of the Ger. defences were subse- 
quently found to be still intact and many 
proved fully equal to the extraordinary 
pressure to which they had been sub- 
jected. This was due to the fact that the 
Ger. line here having been stationary for 
over eighteen months, tho Gcrs. had 
spared neither time, labour, nor Ingenuity 
in strengthening the positions. Localities 
which in 1914 were nothing more than 
scattered farmhouses and small vils. bad 
evolved Into formidable fortresses, so that 
at every step forward the Allies found 
ovideuce of tho remarkable advances 
which science had made in field defences. 
On the left of the line attacked (i.e. from 
the Ancro to Gommecourt) the Allies 
mado very little progress; but between 
the Ancro and the Somme, where the Ger. 
artillery were in less strength, a definite 
hold on the enemy positions was obtained 
in many places. The fighting on both 
sides was of the fiercest character, and 
the constant bringing up of fresh troops 
kept the tension at high pitch throughout 
tho whole operation. The difficulties of 
supply, transport, communications, and 
evacuation of casualties were increased 
for the Allies the further they advanced, 
because, although their artillery fire had 
done its work effectively, it had at the 
same time destroyed the roads and other 
routes. After three days' fighting a 16-m. 
breach was made in the Ger. line, such 
places as Montaifban, Mametz, Fricourt, 
and La Boisselle falling into Brit, hands. 
On July 7 the Leipzig redoubt was cap- 
tured, and four days later Contalinaison 
and TrOnes wood fell. The attack was 
renewed on the Bazentin-le-Petit and 
Longueval front a few days later: then on 
July 16 Ovillers was captured and tbo 
Australians stormed Pozl&res on the 23rd. 
A few days afterwards Delville wood 
(q.v.) was captured, and on the 27th, after 
a tremendous effort and at great sacrifice 
on both sides, the first phase was con- 
cluded with the capture of Longueval. 
The Allies had broken through the first 
and second Ger. defensive systems, and 
between the Ancre and the Somme tho 
allied line formed a great salient to the 
N E 

The second phase began with an ad- 
vance by the Fr. on tho Somme coupled 
with determined efforts by the Brit, to 
Improve their tactical position near the 
Ancre, about Thiepval and Pozteres. The 
strenuous resistance of the Gers. had 
stopped the advance at this point, thus 
making a sharp angle in the Brit, line and 
also preventing the use of the Alberts 
B&paume road. Moreover, guns at this 
point could enfilade the new Brit, line 


about Bazentin and Longueval, so that a 
rectification here was essential to auy 
advance further E. The highest point of 
the ridgo had not yet been reached, so 
that visibility from the ground was still 
somewhat restricted, and although the 
Allies had gained tho supremacy of the 
air in this region, security could not be 
assured until the ridge was wholly in their 
ossesslon. £ general advance was made 
y Brit, troops from Guiilomont to Thlep- 
val on Aug, 18. From tho outset the 
fighting was desperate, particularly round 
Guillcmout, which did not fall until Sept. 
3. On tho left of the line tbe Gers. 
tenaciously dofendod Thiepval. and many 
heavy counter-attacks were launched in 
their anxiety to hold this position at all 
costs. Oinchy was also tho scene of much 
bloodshed, but eventually, the Brit, ad- 
vance prevailed, and tho place was cap- 
tured on Sept. 9. Being now in possession 
of Gulllemont, Ginchy, Delville wood, and 
Longueval, the Allies were on an equality 
with tho Gers. from the standpoint of 
visibility and in a position to command 
Combles on their right and enemy 
positions about the Alborb-Bapaumo road 
on their left. Tho Fr. had, in tho mean- 
time, gained C16ry and Le Forest, aud 
were winning back from tho Invaders 
their own ter. — a fact which heightened 
the morale of tho troops. The Ger. re- 
sistance, however. N. of the Ancre was 
still not only sustained, but moat costly 
to the attackers, who, in consequcnco, 
suspended the advance in this area. 

The third phaso commenced on Sept. 15 
with an advance on a 6-m. front from 
Ginchv to Courcolette. It was oil that 
day that tanks wero first employed in 
battle, and, speaking generally, they 
proved a failure at this stage of their 
development largely through foundering 
in the mud. They came, however, as a 
complete surprise to tho Gers. although 
their construction and trial had been pro- 
ceeding for some months previously. But 
if their performance on this occasion did 
not fulfil tho expectations of those who. 
In the teeth of opposition, had advocated 
their manuf., they gave great assistance 
to the Infantry by breaking up machine- 
gun nests and small posts which either 
nad not been or could not be touched by 
artillery fire. This advance once launched 
It was found that the Ger. resistance was 
weakening; for many batches of prisoners 
were taken without a fight. On tho left 
the Gers. were still holding stubbornly to 
Thiepval, but even here cracks were be- 
coming noticeable in tbe defence, and 
when Pozteros fell, a*id the victorious 
Brit, troops advanced beyond It, threaten- 
ing Thiepval from the E„ the Ger. lino 
broke. On tho right Combles was 
gradually becoming surrounded by tho 
Brit, on tbe N. and the Fr. on the 8., aud 
by Sept. 26 tbo Fr. wire In possession of 
the place. By the end of July the very 
definite angle at Thiepval had been 
flattened out, and the Allies' line ran along 
the lower N. and E. slopes of tho ridgo, so 
that their tactical objective had at length, 
but at great cost, been gained. 

Battle of the Ancre . — In Oct. and Nov. 
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further offensive operations were under- 
taken by the Allies In order to realise 
more fully such advantages of position as 
were gained in the Somme battle. As 
previously stated Sir Douglas Haig could 
make little impression on the Gera. N. of 
the Ancre, about Gommecourt and Beau- 
mont Hamel. He now decided to advance 
in this particular area — an operation 
known as the battle of the Ancre (qa\). 
The Ger. defences, which had proved so 
formidable when tested the previous 
July, had been further improved as a 
result of experience gained in the courso 
of the rioinmo battle. The Brit, began 
operations on Nov. 11 with two days' 
terrific bombardment, and on the 13th 
captured their flrat objectives. Steady 
progros* continued to be made until bad 
weather brought the operations to a close 
on No v. 10, by which time tho Brit, lino 
ran E. from N. of Beaumont Hamel and 
to neur Grandcourt, Lo Sara, Guoudo- 
court, and Saillv-Saillisel. where it Joined 
the Fr. whoso lino ran S. to just N. of 
Ptfronne. 

In contrast with 1915 the year 1916 
ended on a note of optimism and con- 
fidence for tho Allies. Their successes at 
Verdun and on tho Somme, albeit costly 
ami, in tho nature of modern warfare, in- 
conclusive, t *id , no far towards estab- 
lishing a definite superiority over tho Gcr. 
war machine and to hold out a prospect 
ot ultimate victory. 

Marshal J off re Superseded. —In Dee. 
1916 it had been agreed that in view of 
the appreciable gains on the Somme tho 
Gcrs. should ho given no rest throughout 
tho winter and that tho Somme battle 
should be * eont limed ' in Feb. 1917. Mar- 
shal Jollrc advised that tho But. troops 
should, in such event, bo required lo take 
an even larger share In the operations 
than heretofore. When this advice be- 
came gem rally known in tho Fr. Army it 
provoked resentment, being interpreted 
as an aspersion on their valour, in tho 
sense that the honour of taking the major 
part In military affairs in their own 
country was thenceforward to pass from 
tho Fr. to tho Brit. Army. The extreme 
tension in France at this thno, coupled 
with the fact that tho Fr. Army is never 
divorced from politics, affords an explana- 
tion of the readiness shown bv many 
Fr. politicians during these deliberations 
to criticise J off re's leadership and in that 
regard to find in this, his latest expression 
of opinion, grounds for discontent which 
they were not slow to exploit. Tho up- 
shot was Ids supersession on l)ce. 16 
by Gen. NIvelle, w T ho bail become a 
popular figure by reason of his success 
at Verdun. That tho moment w as oppor- 
tune for the resumption of tho Somino 
operations would seom evident from 
the statement of von Ludcndorff that tho 
Gera, ‘w*cro completely exhausted on tho 
Western Front* after the Somme battle, 
and wero ‘in urgent need of a rest* (rT'ar 
Memories), At tho Ger. headquarters 
there was apprehension lest tho battle 
Bliould he renowed at points which would 
give them no time whether for recupera- 
tion or for tho accumulation of material. 

E.E. 6 


But although, as already stated, it had 
been agreed among the allied commands 
that tho enemy should ho given no rest 
throughout tho winter, this agreement 
was now ignored. The relations indeed 
between the allied higher commanders 
were not at this time the most cordial. 
Nivclle had prepared a plan which pre- 
supposed that Haig should be placed 
under his orders. To his astonishment 
Haig found that this plan had been 
acquiesced in by the Prime Ministers of 
both Groat Britain and France. It was, 
howover, eventually agreed that tho Brit. 
Army should be ‘regarded as allies and 
not subordinates by Nivellc.* This agree- 
ment was not reached until the middle of 
March, with tho result that the enemy- 
obtained tho respito of which he was iu 
such sore need. During this valuable 
interval tho Gera, had been preparing a 
new defensive system from La Fere on 
tho It. Oiso to Arras on the R. Scarpe — a 
line which gained notoriety among the 
troops as the 1 linden burg line ( q.v .). 
This new lino was some miles in rear of 
tho area covered bv tho Somme offensive 
of 1916, a point which is to ho borne in 
mind in tho light of subsequent events, 
and particularly Nivello’s supersession by 
P6tain. 

1917. (Herman Retreat to the Hxndenburg 
lAne. — The operations on tho Ancro, 
which wero brought to a close In Nov. 
1916, were opened again in Jan. 1917. 
The Gcrs. fell back from the commence- 
ment, ami Gen. bir Hubert Gough (q. r.) f 
who w f ns in command of the Brit, troops 
in this area, ordered the attack to bo 
pursued with all possible speed. On Jan. 
11 the Brit, captured a spur N.K. of Beau- 
mont Hamel, which enabled them to com- 
mand tho entire Beaucourt valley and tho 
W. slopes of tho spur beyond tho valley, 
from lirandcourt to berre. Operations 
were at ouco begun to clear tho remainder 
of tho valley S. of Serro hill, and to push 
tho line forward to tho crest of the spur. 
On tho night Feb. 3-4 an Important Ger. 
line on the d. slopes of this spur, forming 
part of the enem>’s original second -line 
system N. of the Ancre, was captured 
after desperate fighting, and by Fell. 5 
Gen. Gough lind gained his objective. 
On Fob. 7 the Gera.* great withdrawal to 
tho prepared llindcnburg line began. In 
some eases tns. were evacuated without 
any fighting, but in others key positions 
were defended with tho enemy’s usual 
tenacity. By Feb. 17 Miraumont, N. of 
the An< re, and Balllcscourt farm, d. of 
tho riv., wore taken. On Feb. 25 tho 
Gcrs. iell hack about 3 m. on an 11 -in. 
front, leaving Sorro, Pys, and Warleu- 
court in Brit, hands. On Feb. 28 the 
strong Ger. pivot of Gommecourt was 
captured. By March 10 the important 
position of tries fell, and throo days later 
the enemy abandoned his main defensive 
position on the Rapaume ridge. Here 
tho Brit, drove in his rearguards ami 
occupied GrGvillers and Loupart wood. 
Bapaumc tell on March 17, and by the 
18th tho Gers. were In full retreat from 
Soissons to Monchy. A rapid Brit, ad- 
vance gave them Neslo, Chaulncs, and 

D 
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P6ronne, while further S. the Fr. captured 
Damery and Noyon. The Oer. retreat 
was a confession of defeat and of inability 
to withstand the allied artillery, which 
had now gained a definite ascendancy ; but 
all the arts of the propagandist were 
employed in Germany to interpret the 
retreat as the most masterly of strategic 
movements. The methods of destruction 
which accompanied the retreat betrayed 
the characteristic savagery or rutliiossness 
of the tier, military doctrinaires. Almost 
overy building and tree was destroyed; 
mines and every kind of death-trap were 
prepared with inhuman ingenuity. Such 
devices delayed the pursuit, and it wits 
not until the allied armies bad reached the 
Hlndtubnrg line, and the pressure be- 
es mo general, that they could develop 
plans for the future conduct of the 
campaign. 

In Nivellc’s original plan for an offensive 
he had allotted to the Brit. forces a front 
which included tho area from which the 
Gers. had withdrawn. It was naturally 
expected that the Ger. retreat wonld 
necessarily profoundly modify this original 
plan; but Nivellc decided to make no 
change. This decision raised misgivings 
over his capacity for leadership and, 
coupled with his failure to break through 
with tho Fr. Army on tho Aisno between 
April 16 aud 20, practically decided tho 
Fr. Gov. to supersede him. This was 
effected on May l.», when P6tain became 
comman dor-in-chief of tho Fr. Annies. 
At this time tho morale of tho Fr. troop* 
wa s not at its highest: tho failure on tho 
Aisneliad brought about widespread dejec- 
tion; defeatism (see Caillatx; Eljuum:; 
Malvv) was preached everywhere, and 
inutini<*s broke out In sev. places. P6taia 
set to work to eradicate thefte o\ils, and 
through manifest defects in the Ger. 
mililaty intelligence their existence was 
never suspected at Ger. headquarters. I n 
order to keep the.Gers. occupied while tho 
reconditioning of tho Fr. Army was in 
progress, Gen. Haig was asked to continue 
the battle of Arras, which had been com- 
menced on April 9 (see Auras, Battle of). 

Battle of Arms. — The battle of Arras 
had for its purpose the removal of pressure 
on the Fr. in Champagne, so that Nivclle’s 
plan for breaking through tho Ger. lino 
could be accomplished. The original 
objectives were tho Vimy ridge and 
Doual. The ridgo was brilliantly cap- 
tured by tho Canadian troops and, 
generally, the advance was successful at 
all points during tho first few days. Tho 
bitter struggle for Lens opened on April 
14, the environs being reached only after 
i he sternest fighting. After a short pause 
the battle was resumed on April 23, on 
both sides of the Scar pc, K. of Arras. 
Hero the pressure increased owing to tho 
bringing up of Ger. reserves. Progress 
K. of the Vimy ridgo was also made 
between April 28 and May 3. On tho 
latter date, following a groat sport, the 
Canadians captured Fresno y. lly tho be- 
ginning of July the Allies’ line had been 
advanced in this region to lust W. of 
liens, thence S. to-Cherlsy. The battle of 
nnes had already begun on June 7, 


the signal for which was tho explosion of 
nineteen huge mines under the Ger. line. 
Geu. Plumer’s Second Army carried out 
the attack, which was launched at 3.30 
a.m . The Messines- Wytschae to ri< lgo was 
stormed, and, before noon, both Messines 
and Wytscliaete were captured. In the 
afternoon Oosttaverne was taken, to- 
gether with its rearward defences over a 
fl-in. front, and some 5000 prisoners. 
Further progress was made on June 12 
K. and N.E. of Messines. 

Third Battle of Ypres. — Passchendaele. 
— On July 31 a series of operations com- 
menced known as the third battle of 
Ypres, which had for their primary pur- 
pose tho driving of the Gcrs. from their 
bases on tho Belgian coast so as to thwart 
their submarine campaign. Tho second- 
ary purposo was to ease the pressure on 
the Fr. further S. Progress was run do 
S.E. of Ypres, and particularly oil tho N., 
w T hero St. Julien and Pilckem were cap- 
tured, thereby deprhing the Gers. of tho 
ridge from which they commanded Ypres. 
After the first onset, howev or, bad weather 
set in, which made movement impossible. 
The attack was resumed on Aug. 9, and 
In the first week the Brit, captured Lango- 
marek. The Fr. troops ori the left had 
also made some progress and had captured 
Grnschten. General progress continued 
E. and N.E. of Ypres until Aug. 27. 
Three wcok* later the battle was resumed 
along the Menin road, and particularly 
heavy Ger. counter-attacks were repulsed 
on Sept. 22. A few' da>s later tho Brit, 
cleared Polygon wood and stormed 
Zonncbeke. Again tho Gers. heavily 
counter-attacked, but were repulsed with 
the heaviest lo.ssos. On Oct. t another 
I ush w'os made from E. ol Y pres to Lange- 
inarek, where all tactical objectives were 
gained. On O.t. 9 a grc.it combined 
Franco-Brit. attack was made N.E. of 
\"pres between Passchendaele and iluut- 
lmlst forest. Tho Canadians gained tho 
rising ground S. of PaH.scberulaelo by 
the 20th, and tho Fr. advanced along tho 
Bixsehool-DIxmudo roacl mid captured 
Luyghem. After very gallant fighting 
the Canadians captured Passchendaele on 
Nov. 6, and tho protracted battle closed 
with the Franco-Brit. positions well ad- 
vanced N., E., and S.E. of Ypres. Over 
20,500 prisoners were tuken, together 
with 55 guns. 

British Attack at Cambrai. — The Gers. 
were given very little respite before tho 
Brit. Third Army, under Gen. Byng, 
attacked them on Nov. 20 near Cambrai. 
Tho Gers. had ut this time been pressing 
hard on tho It. front with troops drawn 
from the YV. front, and the battlo of 
Cumbrai was designed to slop the transfer 
of Gor. troops to that, front. Tho battle 
is particularly noteworthy for its novel 
opening, in that tho usual artillery bom- 
bardment was dispensed with, tanks 
being employed instead (see (Jambkai, 
Battlk of). This now method hail the 
advantage of not apprising tho enemy 
beforehand at what point or when the 
attack was to be made. This revolution 
in tactics was completely successful, and 
a deep penetration was mado into the 
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strong Qer. positions for 5 m. on a 10-m. 
front. The prisoners taken numbered 
over 10.000. Among tho places captured 
were La Vacquerio. Flesq uteres, Marcoing. 
Havrincourt, Craincourt, Annoux, and 
Rib6court. The next day the Brit. lino 
was advanced 8, and S.w. of Cambrai. 
The important position of Bourlon wood 
6tiU remained in Gcr. hands, and owing to 
its strategic value. In dominating os it did 
the hatlletleld in this area, Its capture was 
of tho first importance. Hence on Nov. 
23 a large number of tanks, supported by 
infantry, were launched against it, and 
by nightfall it had boon taken, although 
the \il. 6till remained with the enemy. 
Heavy Ger. counter-attacks, however, suc- 
ceeded in regaining Bourlon wood for tho 
enemy, and the Brit, were withdrawn! 
to a less oxposed line. Over 11,000 Ger. 
prisoners and 145 guns woro taken, tho 
Ger. casualties being in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000. 

Results of 1917 Campaign . — Thus ended 
the year 1917 on the W. front, where tho 
allied armies had not only made deep 
inroads into tho Ger. line, but far deeper 
into their man-powder. Nevertheless, ow- 
ing to the Russian Revolution and the 
elimination of the Russian armies as a 
fighting force, the Gers. were rapidly 
building up thoir forces on tho W. front 
with accessions of troops from the E. 
France had reached tho limit of her re- 
serves, and Great Britain was approaching 
that point. Tho II.S.A. had, howo%er, 
declared war on Gcrmanv, and it was to 
this source that the Allies looked with 
confidence for that necessary increase of 
strength which would bring tho war to a 
\ictorious conclusion. The control of tho 
war on the Allies’ side entered a now era 
wheu, as a result of the defeat of tho Its. 
In Oct. 1917 {see Cadorna; Caportctto), a 
conference of allied ministers took place 
at Rapallo on Nov. 6, at which it was 
decided to sot up a supreme war council 
at Versailles with military representatives 
to advise it. Gen. (later Marshal) Foch 
was appointed president of the military 
representatives, and was given executive 
power. Difficulties, however, arose at 
once, as iho new council was not popular 
with tho commanders-in-chief. The Brit. 
w r ero asked to take a larger section of the 
front from the Fr., and, in spite of protests 
from Sir Douglas llaig, the Brit, front was 
increased. 

1918. German Preparations for Final 
Offensive . — As In the winter of 1916-17, so 
now a change of command brought mis- 
understanding and delay in offensive 
action, during which interval tho Gcrs. 
wore preparing for their great and final 
offensive In the spring of 1918 on the VV. 
front. Their most important considera- 
tion was at any cost to defeat the Allies 
before the Amer. troops arrived to rein- 
„ fOTOXhejn . As early as Nov. 1917 Luden- 
dorfT had! decided that ‘the British must 
be beaten^ and schemes were formulated 
to ochiev<y\that end. The most extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to ensure 
secrecy, for success depended on surprise. 
No change was tirade in the troops holding 
the front noif were they told of the pro- 


jected offensive. Troops for the assault 
were assembled well in roar of their line, 
and all large movements woro carried out 
at night. A number of officers were de- 
tailed for the special duty of ascertaining 
from aircraft whether any signs, common 
to preparations for an offensive, were 
likely to be observed by the Allies. In 
this they were aided by weather con- 
ditions, which wore such as to preclude 
the taking of photographs from the air for 
some weeks prior to the launching of tho 
assault on March 21, 1918. On this day 
tho Gers. attacked on a wide front from 
La Fdrc on the S. to Arras on the N. 
They employed over sixty divs., two- 
thirds of which were opposed to Gough's 
Fifth Army, which was covering Amiens, 
.the remainder being launched against 
liyng's Third Army, which prolonged the 
lino northward. Tho Fifth Army was 
widely struug out, and being opposed by 
such overwhelming numbers, was forced 
to withdraw. On tho other part of tho 
front tho Gers. met with such obstinate 
resistance that little progress was made. 

Second Battle of the Somme .— The Gers. 
attacked in massed formations, und their 
casualties were on a colossal scale. Before 
tho offensive had opened the Brit, and 
Fr. c ommandcrs-in-eldef had oomo to an 
agreement that if one were attacked and 
nut the other, the latter would send rein- 
forcements to tho former. Although tho 
attack was launched with tho object of 
‘ heating tho British,’ Ludcndortl changed 
the w T holc plan as soon as he learned that 
his Eighteenth Army (von Ilutier) had 

f ained a tactical victory over the Brit. 

'ifth Army, which was in touch with the 
Ft. He now wished to exploit this 
victory and separate tho Brit, and Fr. 
Armies by driving in a wedge between 
them, lie proposed to do this by rapid 
advances on both sides of tho Somme, 
lie ordered tho Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Armies to attack the Brit. N. of tho 
Somme ‘in order to drive them into 
the sea’; and further ordered that, ‘S. of 
tho Somme, tho operation was to he carried 
out offensively against the Fr. bv a 
wheeling movement into tho line Aroiens- 
Montdidior-Noyon, followed by an ad- 
vance south- westward,* direct on I’arls. 
Whilst the Allies were thus being separated 
tho Gcr. Second Army was to march on 
Amiens on both sides of tho Soinnu*. In 
\ low of tho throat to Amiens, it was found 
impossible for Pdtain to furry out his 

C romibo to Haig, although the latter was 
cavily attacked on a 50 -in. front. This 
lack of co-ordination between the Fr. and 
Brit. In their effort* to resist the Gers. 
was calculated to lead to tho most serious 
consequences, and It was in these circum- 
stances that Foch was given the necessary 

f owers to co-ordinate these operations, 
le at once began to exercise his personal 
influence over tho various commanders, 
and to such good offoct that the Gers. were 
brought to a standstill on tho line Oiso- 
Airaa by April 4, and touch between tho 
two armies was maintained. This mas- 
terly strategy unquestionably retrieved a 
most menacing situation. Bcforo this 
date, howovor, the original scope of the 
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Oer. attack had boon widened again so as 
to Include the terrAin as far S. as the Aisne. 
In this connection It mar be noted that 
Oen. von Kuhl, In a report to a committee 
of inquiry set up by tho Ger. Gov., says 
categorically: ‘The offensive power of the 
Gers. was no longer sufficient for all these 
tasks, as was soon proved.' 

The Jiaitle of the Lye.— The Threat to 
Amiens . — Tho second Gcr. offensive was 
launched against tho Brit. on the Lys. 
For some time it had been apparent that 
an attack was in course of preparation in 
this area, tho evidence being gathered 
mainly from air photographs. According 
to Gen. von Kuhl the ultimate decision to 
attack at this point was not made until 
April 1. Final intimation of the coming 
blow was not received until April 7, when, 
through a Gcr. piisoncr it was learned that 
the attack was timed to commence on 
April 9 (Ludondorff's birthday), which 

J )ro\ ed to be the correct date. This warn- 
ng was very opportune to the Brit., for 
It gave them time to move their reserves 
into a selected position. Compared with 
tho first or Somme offensive it would seem 
that the Gcr. high command did not in- 
tend tills Inter offensive to bo on so largo 
a scale, as thev employed only seventeen 
divs. Prince P onnrocht was In command, 
hi 4 * object iv t* being Arincntifcrcs in the 
Ypres sector, as a stepping-stono to reach- 
ing the Channel ports, it was thereforo 
essential for tho Brit, to defend d outrance 
every foot of ground. Tho Ger. pressure 
was. however, as overwhelming as in their 
first offensive, and gradually they gained 

J rround, alt hough at great cost. Olio v cry 
m port ant gain was Kemmel hill, which 
they took on April *25, but all attempts to 
pierce the Ypres defences were vigorously 
repulsed. Further S. tho Gers. made 
desperate efforts to reach Amiens, but 
tbelr wav was barred at Villcis-llretton- 
neux by the Australians, who lought with 
reat gallantry. At Givcnehy ami Festu- 
ert, on tho loft of tho Lys oftensivo, the 
Gers. suffered a severo reverse. In his 
memoirs Ludondorff significantly states: 
‘ On the loft at Givenchy and Fostubcrt wo 
wore held up. The result was not satis- 
factory.' This occurred on tho day tho 
offensive began. On tho Bnt. side this 
part of the line was held by tho 5,»th (W. 
Lancashire) Div. of territorial soldiers, 
and tho attacking troops were tho 1th 
Ersatz T)iv. The tactics employed by tlio 
Gers. wore those of tho successful in- 
filtration type. A divisional order of tho 
Gers. staled that their artillery would 
prevent the Eng. from using their reserves. 
It also contained some contemptuous 
observations on the fighting qualities of 
the Brit, troops holding tho line, by way 
of stimulating tho attacking troops. 
However, In the result not a yard of the 
Brit, position was lost, whoreas over 750 
Gcr. prisoners and seventy machine guns 
were taken. Tho Ger. reserves were 
crowded three-docp in trenches just in 
rear, and these were killed almost to a 
man by Brit, artillery. Fresh reserves 
sent up In support could not find cover In 
the trenches already filled with their dead 
comrades, and so met tho same fate above 


g round. So confident of success had the 
ers. been that they had their bauds with 
them, and musical instruments littered 
tho field for weeks afterwards. The Brit, 
had held tbeir ground by small self- 
contained posts, organised for all-round 
fire with Intervals well laced with barbed 
wire. Independent platoon counter- 
attacks had completed the Ger. confusion. 
This system of defenco was found to bo 
the most effective counter-move to the 
Ger. system of infiltration tactics. As a 
set off against this disaster the Gers. bad 
occupied tho Mcssincs - Wy tschaete ridge 
and tho outskirts of Armcnti&res and Mer- 
villo. It was during these fateful opera- 
tions that Sir Douglas Haig issued his 
famous order: ‘Words fail mo to express 
the admiration which I feel for the 
splendid resistance offered by All ranks of 
our army. With our backs lo the wall, 
and believing in the justice of our cause, 
each one of us must fight to tho end.' 
Fetch had been made commandcr-m -chief 
of tho allied armies in France and Flanders 
on April 14 with power to direct their 
strategical movements, but not their 
tactical handling. During tho third week 
of April the Ger. supply s>stem became 
faulty, and Prince Kupprecht asked for 
permission to break off tho battle, to 
which Ludcndorff agreed. It was later 
discovered that Ludcndorff was losing 
heart because ‘the second grand attack 
had not brought tho hoped-for decision.' 

Final German Offensive Ended. — On 
Apiil 30 all movement came to a stand- 
still. In Match und April tho Brit. Army 
had suffered teirihlc losses, their casualties 
amounting to 303,000, including over 
23.000 killed. None the less, Foeh'a 
confidence in tho Brit. Army remained 
unimpaired. 

Tho third phaso of tho last Gcr. offensive 
of tho war was now being considered. 
Ludondorff was still of opinion that 
the Brit, must be beaten, but ho 
could not do this until the allied 
reserves had either boon destroyed or 
attracted elsewhero. It was thereforo 
decided thut tho Fr. should be attacked 
by tho Grown Prince William on the 
Chemin dcs Dames (q.a.) in order to draw 
off the allied reserves from the Brit, front. 
In the operation order of May 1 Ludcn- 
dorff stated: ‘The object of the attack Is 
to loosen tho present united allied front 
opposed to Crown Prince Rupprecht's 
group of armies and to create thereby a 
renewed pobsihility of a successful con- 
tinuance of tho offensivo against tho 
British.’ Although the Gers. had plenty 
of ammunition, they were feeling tho want 
of men both in quantity and quality. 
Thirty divs. took part in this attack, 
twenty-six of which had already boon 
employed In previous assaults. Tho 
attack opened on May 27 between Uheims 
and Soissons. It took the Fr. entirely by 
surprise, and was completely successful, 
penetration being made on an 18-m. front, 
and within a few days the Marno was 
reached between Dormans and Chiltoau 
Thierry. Designed merely as a diver- 
sion, it had become a great battle. It 
was, however, brought to a standstill on 
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June 5, but not until it had, in the words 
of von Kuhl, ‘gone fatally too far,* for 
nothing more than a great salient had been 
created in the Gor. line. They had, how- 
ever, captured 50,000 Fr. prisoners and 500 
guns. On June 9 the Gers. launched an 
attack against Metz, but owing to stub- 
born resistance it soon subsided. 

The topographical result of these offen- 
sives of 1918 was the croation of deop 
salients In the Gcr. line, aud there were 
divided counsels at Ger. headquarters re- 
garding the further action to be taken. 
Some thought it advisable to go bock to 
the positions held before the first offensive 
on March 21, but before any scheme could 
be pually decided the Allies had seized 
the initiative and launched the counter- 
offensive which brought the war to a 
close. 

The Final Allied Offensive or Advance to 
Victory (July 15 to Nov. 10). — lu the 
great allied offensive battle of 1918, or 
rather series of battles, two periods may 
be distinguished: the first (July 15-Wept. 
26), during which the allh*d high command 
bafHed the enemy’s attacks, began to 
strike in Its turn, and forced the enemy to 
put himself on the defensive; the second 
(Sept. 26-Nov. 10), when the Allies 
passed to the general offensive, hit the 
enemy without respite on the entire front 
from the sea to the Meuse and so ex- 
hausted him that he was compelled to ask 
for an armistice in order to escape the 
disaster which the next succeeding attack 
would have brought on him without hope 
of being In a position to reply. 

The first period comprises the second 
battle of the Marne; the battle of Picardy. 
The second, the battle of Champagne, the 
battle of Cambr6sis, the battle of Flanders. 

The nomenclature of these battles is 
that of the Fr. general staff. In Eng. 
recoils the prin. battles fought during 
this period by the Brit. Armies aro known 
as the battle of Amiens, Aug. 8-12; battle 
of Bapaume, Aug. 21-31 ; battle of Arras, 
Aug. 2C-?*ept. 3; battle of Ep6hy, Sept. 
18-19; battlo of Cambral-St. Quentin, 
Sept. *27- Oct. 10; battlo of Ypres, Sept. 
28-29; 1 at tie of Courtral, Oct. 14-31; 
battle of the Selle, Oct. 17-25; and the 
battle of Maubcuge, Nov. 1. The taut 
Ger. offensive, as already indicated, was 
in the middle of July, when the Gers. 
began an assault ou the Fr. on a front of 
55 m. E. and W. of llheims, their right 
wing operating on I he lino of the Marne. 
From the Fr. side the right of the attack 
stretched from the vil. of Prunay, E. of 
Itlieiras, to the hills known as the Main do 
Massiges. just W. of the Argonne forest 
in the Champagne. The left extended 
from Fossoy vil., S. of the Marne and E. 
of Ch&teau Thierry, to Coulummes vil., 
S.W. of Rheims. 

As far back as Jnne 12 the rush of the 
Ger. Armies on Villers-Coltcrots on the 
•one side and on Compifcgne on the other 
was stopped. But everything led the 
high command to suppose that the enemy, 
after a period of rest for reconstituting 
his reserves and supplies, would under- 
take a fresh and powerful effort. Foch 
was in a position to know at every moment 
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the precise strength of the Ger. Army, to 
follow its progressive wastage, anil to 
adapt his decisions according to tho 
enemy’s situation. At tho end of June 
the Ger. Army was estimated to comprise 
a total of 207 divs.: 130 In Hue, seventy- 
seven In reserve, of which thirty-ono were 
fresh, tw’enty-six reconstituted and twenty 
fatigued. It was at first believed that the 
enemy would attack on tho Brit, front, 
and that the attack would bo before the 
beginning of July; but by July 10 it was 
clear that the prin. assault would ho in 
Champagne. The Fr. Army, reinforced 
by divs. of young Amor, soldiers, awaited 
In contidenco tho expected attack, and 
Foch already saw in the ' att ack for Rheims * 
a favourable occasion for turning to the 
offensive. 

From the opening days of July Foch 
decided to deliver a count cr-attack on the 
front between the Aisno and tho Ourcq, 
this counter-attack to ho combined with a 
second attack on tho opposite side of the 
CMteau Thierry * pocket , so as to close this 
pocket, or at all eveuts to compel tho 
enemy to evacuato it. At tho same time 
a countcr-otTcnsivo in E. Champagne was 
contemplated, to bo delivered on the E. 
Hank of tho main Ger. attack in the event 
of the Gers. making progress southward. 
With this end In view*, forces were con- 
centrated to the S. of tho Argonne. On 
the same day that the Ger. divs. set out 
tow arils tho starting points of their 
assault, allied divs. wen* concentrating to 
attack them in flank. This was tho first 
time the Allies bad acquired tho initiative 
over the Ger. command. Thenceforth 
they kept it throughout. 

On July 11. of tho eighty-one divs. of 
the enemy tiiirty were disposed behind 
the troops in tho sector from Chateau 
Thierry to the Argonne; ami on the morn- 
ing of July 15 they too combined in the 
assault. 

In the Champagne the Ger. attack gave 
way in front of tho foremost Fr. positions; 
between Rlieims mid tho Marne It was 
repulsed in front of tho second positions; 
to the S. of the Marne it secured a foothold 
on the heights between Jaulgonno and 
Dormans, forming a pocket from 6 to 8 
krns. In depth. Throughout July 16-17 
the enemy's whole effort was directed 
towards Kpernay; hut, counter-attacked 
without cessation, the Gers. could make 
only slight progress. From tho evening 
of July 17 their advance wan completely 
held up. Instead of breaking tho Franco- 
Amcr. front and forming ft vast pocket In 
Champagne and Brie, tho enemy’s attack 
resulted in nothing better than tactical 
successes of a purely local character, 
successes which in Tip way compensated 
hirn for Ills heavy lofscs. Moreover, tho 
situation, as a whole, of the Fifth and . 
First Ger. Armies, Was not Improving; 
tho troops which had crossed the Marno 
were in a precarious situation; for they 
wero threatened with the chance of being 
Dung back across tbe rtv. at any moment, 
wlille their supplies could only bo brought 
up over bridges which wero being in- 
cessantly pounded by the allied artillery 
and airmen. 
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The French Offensive begins on the 
Marne . — On July 18 the Ger. command 
began to be conscious that thoy were 
defeated. It was at this precise moment 
that Foch launched the offensive with the 
Tenth and Sixth Fr. Armies. (The enemy 
was fearful, of this offensive and there are 
in the possession of the Ft, general staff 
numerous documents establishing this 
apprehonsiveness.) The Tenth Army at 
one rush reached the approaches to the 
road from Soissons to Ch&teau Thierry. 
The result of this success was that the 
knot of roads from Sofssons, the branch 
railroads from Nissy-sur-Aisno over which 


were continually compelled, by reason of 
tho extraordinary tenacity of the allied 
attacks, to engage new units. From J uly 
18 the high command had to call for rein- 
forcements from all parts of their front 
— Gen. Gallwitz had to dispatch three 
divs. and the crown prince of Bavaria 
six. This was not sufficient, for the tired 
divs. which had delivered the attack in 
Champagne on July 15 were called upon 
for a fresh effort, while orders were given 
to countermand the attack projected 
against the Brit, in Flanders. (This 
appears from a secret order of the Fourth 
Ger. Army dated July 22.) 
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were passing tho supply columns for the 
masses of enemy troops congested in the 
A lane -Marne loop, fell under the tire of 
the Fr. guns. The Fifth Army, assisted 
by the It. Army Corps, look up the 
offensive between the Marne and Rheims, 
in liaison with the operations of the Tenth 
and Sixth Armies. Thus both flanks of 
the enemy’s line were shaken, and the Ger. 
high command saw that, they could no 
longer engage battle in tho pocket, where 
their communications wore threatened. 
Yet tho exigencies of the conflict com- 
pelled them to lling fresh divs. Into it every 
day. Thus the Ger. command, who but 
four d(iys previously were rushing to the 
attack, found themselves constrained to 
submit to tho will of their adversaries, 
and, in thoso circumstances, ordered tho 
retreat. 

The Beginning of the German Retreat from 
the Marne , — Tho retreat was slow and 
methodical, but was very costly, by reason 
of tho fact that Jn ordor to salve t no great 
accumulation of material and stores be- 
tween tho Marne and tho Aisne the Gers. 


On July 10 the Gers. had, rccrossed the 
Marne. Before the incc&sant attacks of 
tin* Fr. and Amor, troops they were falling 
back by the 27lh on the Ourcq; and on 
Aug. 4 I hey were on tho Vcslc. Things 
had therefore gone directly contrary to 
the Ger. plans. Tho Ger. front, instead 
of forming a threatening salient in Cham- 
pagne and Brie, had been pushed back on 
the Aisne and Vesle; while the Fr. reserves, 
far from being employed exclusively in 
stopping up tho gaps in the allied front, 
had assumed a brilliant counter-offensive; 
and onlv a very small part (two divs.) of 
the Brit, reserves had up to this time 
been employed in the battle. The re- 
serves of tho Bavarian crown prince, on 
tho oilier hand, wore i>erforce rushed down 
precipitately from Lille towards tho Aisne. 
Finally tho Gor. command had to re- 
nounce its cherished plan of an offensive 
In Flanftem, and it was thenceforth open 
to tho Allies to assume tho initiative in a. 
new battle between the Olao and tho sea. 

The Battle of Picardy . — Marshal Foch. 
in order to retain the initiative and to- 
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leave the enemy no opportunity of re- 
covery, perfected his plans for delivering 
separate attacks In us rapid succession 
and with as largo an element of surprise 
as possible, to the end that ho might 
bring about the progressive disorganisa- 
tion of the enemy's armies — and to 
continue in this manoeuvre until such 
time as he should order a general attack 
upon the whole Ger. front. Having veri- 
fied the fact that, as from July 12, the 
enemy was maintaining in line between 
the sea and the Oise tired troops of poor 
quality. Marshal Foch meant to derive 
every advantage from this weakness by 
undertaking important offensive actions; 
and he accordingly directed the attention 
of F.-M. Ilaig to the Kcstubert -Hobceq 
front, an attack on which would allow of 
the liberation of the mining basin of 
Bruav. lie planned, in addition, a ioint 
and simultaneous operation by tho Fourth 
Brit. Army (Gen. Lord llawlinson) and 
the First Fr. Army on the Amiens salient 
in order to free tho Paris- Amiens railway ; 
and finally he arranged for the Anicr. 
attack for tho flattening out of iho Ht. 
Mihiol salient. So that tho countcr-ofTcn- 
*»he of the Marne was hardly organised 
and set in motion before three other dis- 
tinct operations, each on a large scale, 
were In course of preparation. 

On July 23 tho Fourth Brit, and First 
Fr. Armies attacked on a 15-m. front 
astride tho road from Amiens to ltoye and 
between Albert and Moreuil. In forty- 
eight hours they had advaueed over 10m., 
reached tho outskirts of Chaulnes and 
Quesnoy and were threatening to outflank 
the Eighteenth Ger. Army from the N. On 
Aug. 10 the Ger. Army began to fall back 
on the 1917 positions between Chaulnes 
and the Oise, but, surprised by a sudden 
attack by tho Third Fr. Army, it executed 
the movement in disorderly haste. By 
Aug. 1.) tho Ger. troops were back onco 
mom in their 1917 positions on the 
Oh aulncs-RI b6co ur t front, and thus, 
within the space of a month, the Allies 
bad reduced the two biggest salients of 
the enemy’s line — the one towards Paris, 
tho other towards Abbeville — tho two 
great objectives of the Gera, in 1918. 

A serious drain had now been made on 
tbo Ger. Armies, but the Amcr. Army was 
not ready to attack at full strength. 
Hence Foch, instead of pressing the 
Albert-Oise front, where the enemy had 
not been sufficiently shaken in his solidly 
organised positions, carried the attack on 
the Ger. wings and notably on the N. 
wing, w'here the enemy’s reserves w T ere 
known to be diminishing. .Whilst tho 
First and Third Fr. Armies were tena- 
ciously engaging the enemy to prevent 
him from drawing men from his centre, 
the Tenth Army was ordered to attack 
in tho direction of Chauny so as to out- 
flank the massif of Noyon-Guiscard- 
Tergnier the Third Brit. Army (Gen. 
Byng) prepared to attack in the direction 
of Bapaurno and Pdronne to outflank the 
Somme defences and constrain the enemy 
to a more accentuated retreat; and the 
First Brit. Army (Gen. Home) was to 
attack stfll further N. Between Aug. 18 


and Sept. 20 these three Attacks were all 
in full motion. As to the first, by Aug. 26 
the Tenth Fr. Army bad reached the Oise 
and Ailotte Its.; tho Brit. Armies had 
broken the Ger. front between Crolsilles 
and the Somme ; and the Eighteenth Ger. 
Army was falling back on tho Canal du 
Nord. As to the second, tho Tenth Fr. 
Army, crossing the Ailotte, had reached 
tho Ilindenburg lino, and tho enemy 
was withdrawing to tho Aisne. The 
Brit. First Army in tho space of 48 hrs. 
had earned the l)rocourt-Qu6ant (q.i\) 
switch, and. by rendering the Siegfried 
lino untenable, compelled the Gers. to 
retreat between Arras and the Oho 
toA^ards the Llindenhurg line. As to tho 
third, which began on Sept. 18, the Third 
and Fourth Brit. Armit\s, supported by 
the First Fr. Army, carried the outposts 
of the llindenhurg lino, between Cambrai 
and St. Quentin, und gained their point of 
departure for the next attack on that 
celebrated line of defence. Finally, while 
these last phases of the battle of Picardy 
w’ero in progress, the Amer. Army in tho 
Woevre had brilliantly executed its first 
big attack, reducing the entire St. Mihiol 
salient between Sept. 12 and 15 (see 
also Argonke). 

General Offensive of the Allies. — The 
Battles of Champagne, Cambrdsis, and 
Flanders (Sept. 20 to Nov. 10).- -Marshal 
Foch, from tho end of Aug., concluded 
that tho tlmo was approaching when the 
disorganisation nnd fatigue of tho Gor. 
Armies were such that a general attack 
would bring about their final defeat. He 
therefore planned throe groat converging 
at tucks, to be begun simultaneously or at 
all events at intervals of a few davs only. 
Those wero (1) In Flanders , where the 
attenuation of the Ger. line from the Lys 
to tho Rea, tneir fatigue and lack of re- 
serves, were offering a favourable situation 
for exploitation by the Allies. This 
operation, begun by tbe Belgian Army 
supported by Fr. and Brit, dhs., had 
(or its first tactical objective the cap- 
ture of a point d'aj>piu or starting point, 
by carrying tho front Clcrkeu forest - 
Houthulst ridge-Passclu ndaelo-Gheluvelt 
-Comines ; and, for its hoc oud objective, to 
follow this up ut once by an attack on 
Bruges to free the coast, ami, by another 
attack eastward In the direction of Thinlt 
and Ghent. (2) A central operation In 
which tho Brit. Annies and the left of tho 
Fr. Army should attack in the direction of 
at. Quentin and Cambrai, in order to 
force tho ilindenburg line before tho 
enemy should have tune to organise, whilo 
simultaneously the Fr. centre should 
carry on energetic operations to drive tho 
enemy beyond the Aisne; and (3) an 
operation in the Arfronno in the direction 
of M6zI6rcs, iu wliiih all tho available 
Amor, troops should attack between tho 
Meuse and the Argmmc, supported on tho 
W. by the Fourth Fr. Army, which latter 
should attack betwfeen the Argonno and 
tho Soualii road. 

The various attacks comprlsod in this 
general plan wero to set aflame at loast 
two- thirds of tbe Gor. line on tbo entire 
front from tho soa to the Meuso, and they 
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were to begin about Sept. 23. In fact the 
battle of Champagne began on Sept. 20, 
and after a struggle lasting a week the 
enemy was compelled to fall back on the 
Aisuo and the Afro, which latter positions 
wero reached by the Allies on Oct. 12. 
The battle of Cambr&ds began on Sept. 27 : 
the First and Third Brit. Annies attacked 
in the Cambral region: and on Sept. 30 
the battle had extended as far as the Oise 
by rooson of the coining into lino of the 
Fourth Brit, and First Fr. Armies. By 
Oct. 9 tho Second and Eigliteonth Gor. 
Armies had lost tho llindcnburg lino — a 
lino which their leaders doomed impreg- 
nable — and were forced to fall back on tho 
wholo front between Douai and St. Quen- 
tin, and take up new positions behind the 
Sello ft. and on the llohain-Bernot line. 
While these two annes were falling back 
the Seventh Ger. Army further S. was 
evacuating the massif St. Gobain-Lnon, 
which, os a result of the allied advance in 
Champagne and Cambrdsis, now formed 
a \ ast salient, and was rotreating to the 
Serre and taking up positions beyond the 
Sissonuc marshes. (These positions wero 
known as the II unding line.) This 
movement was followed by a fresh retreat 
by the Second and Seventeenth Armies, 
which, hard nrcssed by Franco- Brit, 
attacks on uet. 18 and 19. were retreating 
across the Oise and the Sambro Canal. 
The battle of Flanders, begun on Sept. 28, 
gave the Allies tho bills to tho E. of Ypros 
and threw open in two days the Routers - 
Monin road. After a short interval It was 
resumed on Oct. 11 ami from tho 17tli 
tho enemy was compelled in tho N. to 
evacuate tho wholo Belgian roast and full 
back on the Terneuzcn Canal, and, in the 
S., to evacuate the regions of Lille ami 
Lens and to retreat to positions beyond 
the Scheldt ami tho Canal du Nord. 

In short, between Oct. 10 and 20, tho 
enemy’s retreat had become general on 
the whole front. Foeh, with the full 
knowledge that the wastage and exhaus- 
tion of tho enemy wero sueli that ho could 
not for any appreciable period of time 
resist an attack of any importance, gave 
orders for a prompt renewal of the general 
offensive from tho sea to the Meuse so as 
to dislodge tlio enemy from Ills last defen- 
sive organisations (viz., the Bunding and 
Hermann dcfenecs and those of the Lya). 
On this line Foch calculated that tho final 
battle would be fought. Accordingly 
simultaneous ami converging attacks by 
the Allies— namely, by tho Belgians and 
Brit, in tho direction of Brussels, by 
the Brit, between tho Sambro and Scheldt, 
by the Fr. Armies In the direetiou of 
Givot, and by tho Franco -Am or. Armies 
in tho direction of M6zi6rcs and Sedan, 
begun early In Nov. — forced tho enemy 
liuo into a gcuoral retreat bctw’een tho 
Scheldt ami Mouse. On Nov. 9 this 
retreat hail stretched northward, and 
the enemy was abandoning tho courso 
of the Scheldt between Oudenardo and 
Tournoi. So that on Nov. 11, tho day of 
tho Armistice, all tho Ger. Armies between 
the sea and the Mouse wore in tull retreat. 

The JJritish Victories. — The priu. 

battles fought by the Brit. Armies In tho 

E.E. 6 


courso of these operations achieved the 
results Indicated: 

Hattie of Amiens ( q.v .) (Aug. 8-12). — 
Frood Amiens and the Paris -Amiens 
railway. The attack was then transferred 
to the N. in the battle of Hapavme (Ang, 
21-31), which, outflanking the Ger. 
position on the Somme, obliged tho enemy 
to withdraw to tho E. bank of the riv. 
The new Ger. positions were then turned 
from tho N. by tho battle of Arras (q.v.) 
(Aug. 26-Scpt. 3) by which the Drocourt- 
Qu6ant (q.v.) lino was broken and the 
enemy forced back on tho outer defences 
of tho lliudenburg line. As tho direct 
result of these three battles tlic Lys salient 
was evacuated by tho enemy, and Lens, 
Morvillc, Bail leu 1, and Kemmel hill were 
regained, and Hazebrouek and the rail- 
ways in that vicinity were freed. At tho 
battle of Epthy (Sept. 18-19) the Brit, 
broke through the outer llindcnburg 
defences and took up positions for attack 
on tho main lino in the battle of Cambrai - 
St. Quentin (Sept. 27-Oct. 10), the 

biggest Brit, victory of all. At the close 
of some ten days of victorious fighting tho 
attacking troops broke through the last 
aud strongest of tho enemy’s fully pre- 
pared positions - -positions manned by the 
very best of Ills troops. This uow opened 
the way at last to a wrar of movement and 
an advnnee on tho Ger. main lines of com- 
munication. Tho Ger. prisoners taken in 
this battle W’ero more numerous than in 
any other engagement in the war. This 
was really the psychological moment of 
the great eampaigu of 1918 in the truest 
sense, for the Ger. morale never recovered 
from the blow. The resistance of tho Ger. 
troops most perceptibly fell aw r ay, and 
Ludendorll was warning his gov. of tho 
probable results. Tho victorious Brit, 
now stormed the Canal du Nord and ad- 
v anced on Cambrai, turned the formidable 
defences of St. Quentin, and developed 
all these successes by delivering a general 
attack on the last ot tho solidly organised 
defences in rear of tho llindcnburg Hue. 
In this, the second battle rf Cambrai, that 
tn. and hi. Quentin wore evacuated by the 
enemy, who then took up iresli positions 
on the Sello H., the Brit, having in the 
battle retaken tho double railway lino 
from St. Quentin to Cambrel and the 
important railway junction of Douai. 
These great victories had their reper- 
cussion clsewliero, for Ludendorff (Ger. 
White Paper, July 1919) feared that the 
attack would extend to tho front in Alsace, 
and it .seems that the lessening severity of 
tho fighting from this point in the remain- 
ing allied victories and the steady with- 
drawal of tho enemy’s forces after actions 
of comparatively brief duration wero due 
to the difficulty of the Ger. high command 
in the matter of reinforcing their lino in 
Alsace. 

Even before tho close of tho first battle 
of Cambrai tho Brit. Second Army, 
together with tho Belgian Army, were 
forcing c.e enemy back from Ypres, and 
driving a salient into his linos which 
threatened his coastal positions (Sept. 
28 -29). This success had its sequel in 
tho battle of Courtrai (Oct. 14-31). which 
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forced the Gera. to abandon the Belgian I when peace wa9 concluded between the 
coast, and with it their submarine base bouses of Ravenna and Rimini. The 


of Zeebrugge. With Court rui, Alenin and 
Halluin also fell, and the stretch of road 
between Vpres ami Menln — that veritable 
mausoleum of Brit, dead in the previous 
four years of fighting — had now for ever 
ceased to haunt the life of the Brit, soldier 
and the wafting people at home. The 
great salients formed to the S. by the 
second battle of Cambrai and to tho N. by 
the battles of Y pres and Courtrai led in- 
directly to tho evacuation of Laon and the 
loss of the famous massif of St. Golmin 
(captured by the Fr. Armies). Tho 
penultimate of tho great Brit, victories 
was at the battle of the Selle (Oct. 17 -25), 
and this was speedily followed by tho 
battle of Maubeuoe (Nov. 1-11), in which 
tho triumphant armies of Gons. Horne, 
Byng. and Rawlinson broke tho last im- 
portant lateral communications, turned 
tho Scheldt positions, and sent the enemy 
Ju rapid retreat from the vicinity of 
Courtrai. The strategical aim of tho 
great series of battles was now accom- 
plished, for tho enemy’s line was now split 
Into two parts, one on each side of tho 
great natural barrier of the Ardennes. 
Tho pursuit of the beaten enemy all 
along the line was only stopped by the 
armistice. 

See Sir .Tnhn Freueh (earl of Ypres), 
1914, 1910; J. Ruclian, A History of the 
Great Wur, 1921-22; W. Churchill, The 
World Craw*, 1923-29; G. V. Carey and 
II. S. Scott, An Outline History of the 
Great ll'ar, 1923; F. Foeh, Memoirs 
(trans. by T. B. Mott). 1931; J. J. Persh- 
ing, Mi / Experiences in the World War, 
1931; 1\ von Hindenburg, Out of my 
Life (trails, by F. H. Holt), 1933 ; II. Bidou, 
Histoire de la grande guerre, 1930 ; L. Hart, 
The War in Outline , 1914-18 , 1936; 

DulTour, Joffre ct la aver re de rnouce - 
merit, 1914, 1937; E. O. Volkimntn, 
Strategic des Weltkriegs, 1937; also 
(novels), II. HarbusF.o, Feu (trans. by 
Fttzwater Wray, Under Fire, Every- 
man’s Library, 1920), E. M. Re- 
marque, Itn Westen Nichts Neves (trans. 
by A. W. Wheen, All Quiet on the Western 
Front , 1933), 1929; (drama), R. C. 

SherritT, Journey's End, 1929. 

France and Germany Star was instituted 
for operational service on land from J uno 
6, 1944, in France, Belgium, Holland, or 
Germany, until May 8, 1945. The ribbon 
Is in tho red, white, and blue of tho Union 
flag, and these colours arc also used as a 
symbol of France and the Netherlands. 
Tho 1939-45 star must he earned by six, 
or for air crew two, months’ service in 
operations before a candidate can quality 
for tho F. and G. S. The star is not 
awarded in addition to the Atlantic Star 
.r.) or tho Air Crew Europe Star (q. r.). 
a candidate qualifies for all three stars 
or two of them the star first earned is 
awarded. . 

France, fie d#, see Mauritius. 

Francesca da Rimini, daughter of GuJdo 
da Polenta, lord of Ravenna. She was 
given in marriage about tho year 1275 to 
Giovanni the Lame (Glanciotto or Scian- 
cato), sou of Malatcsta, lord of Rimini, 


older brother of Giovanni, Paolo the 
Handsome, wa9 sent to Ravenna to fetch 
Francesca, and tho two fell in love with 
each other. Giovanni found them to- 
gether (c. 1285), and killed them both. 
The story, which has many modifications, 
is treated in Dante's Inferno, and also in 
literature by Leigh Hunt., Silvio Pellieo, 
Stephen Phillips, and Gabrleled’Annunzio; 
and in art by Ingres, Ary Scheffer, G. F. 
Watts, nud Cabanel. 

Francesca, Piero della, see Pfero. 

Francesoo dei Rosbi, see Svlviati. 

Francesco di Paula, or St. Franois of 
Paola (c. 1416-c. 1507), founder of the 
order of Mini mites, 6. in Calabria, and at 
an early age entered a Franciscan monas- 
tery, and later became a hermit. Ho was 
joined by sev. others, and 1130 erected a 
chapd. In 14 74 the community, with 
Francis as its superior, was confirmed by 
Pope Sixtus IV. os tho Hermits of St. 
Francis of Assisi, tho numo being changed 
to tho Minim Hermits of St. Francis of 
Paola by Alexander VI. lie attended at 
tho death-bed of Louis VI. of France, and 
Charles VIII. built him convents at Plessis 
and AmboihC. See life by C. Robert!, 
1915. 

Franche-Comtd, old prov. of E. Franco 
In It hone basin. It corresponded to tho 
to. or Burgundy and comprised what now 
forms t lie depts. of Doubs, llautc-SaGno, 
Jura, and a portion of Ain. Its cap. was 
l)01c. A rich land, varying in chamber 
from the rich, grain -producing vullovs of 
the Doubs and Snflne, through vino -chid 
tciraces, to the thickly wooded heights of 
tho Jura Mts., Its possession has been 
much disputed. Eariy in Ps hist, it 
formed a part of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy; under the Cnrolinginns It belonged 
to thut of Arles; It then passed from hand 
to baud, being for a short period a pn&se*- 
sion of the Fr. king, and at length, on the 
marriage of Mary of Burgundy to Maxi- 
milian. became a pmt of the empire, 

( 'liar lea V. gave it to tho Sp. branch of his 
family, but it ultimately became Fr. ter. 
under the treaty of Nijmegen. After the 
revolution tho old prov. was broken up. 
The inhab. of the F.-O. earned a reputation 
for themselves as hardy and independent 
people. Colonies of emigrants from the 
prov. were to be found in Rome, Milan, 
Madrid, and other European cities. 

Franchet D'Esperey, Louis Felix Marie 
Francois (1856-1912), Fr. general 
who gained a reputation during the 
hirst World War. Alter the battle of 
Charleroi (Aug. 1914) ho was appointed 
to the command of the Fr. Fifth Army. 
In Sept. 1914, in co-operation with Foeh, 
he brought to a standstill thfc C«er. counter- 
attack from the valley of the Sulppe. In 
June 1918 ho was appointed comraander- 
in-ohiof of the allied forces’in Macedonia, 
and he at once infused hid characteristic) 
vigour into the operations on that front, 
whieh hitherto had been regarded as 
stagnant. Ho organised an offensive 
against the Bulgarians and in the autumn 
attacked and broke up their army as a 
fighting instrument. This success, which 
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threatened Constantinople and hastened 
Turkey to conclude an armistice, un- 
doubtedly influenced the general collapse 
of the centra) powers. 

Franchise: 1. As used synonymously 
with liberty, F. moans a royal privilege 
conferring exemption from ordinary Juris - 
diction, e.g. the chancery court, of the Co. 
Palatine of Lancaster, or any othor pre- 
rogative right granted by the king, such 
as the right to a manor or lordship, to bold 
a fair, to have a forest, warren, or fishery, 
treasure-trove, waifs, and cstrays. Such 
Fs. often ariso by prescription assumed to 
have been founded on some original and 
lost royal grant. All such Fs. belong to 
the class of Incorporeal hereditaments 
ig.v. ). 2 . The right of voting for a member 

of Parliament or councillor of some muni- 
cipal body. (For the qualifications of 
co. and bor. electors see Electorate, 
Elections. ) Generally speaking an action 
for damages lies for every wilful inter- 
ference with ihe exercise of a F., and it is 
immaterial whether the defendant acted 
in good faith or under a mistaken notion 
of duty or not. The historic case of 
Ashby v. White docided that an elector 
was entitled to sue a returning officer for 
refusing his vote. 

Franola, or Francesoo Raibolini (c. 
1450-1517). it later, ft. at Bologna; 
originally a goldsmith and engraver of 
dies for medals, and became mint-master 
at Bologna, not taking up painting till 
middle age, when ho made the acquaint- 
ance of Mantegna, lie was much in- 
fluenced by Perugino and Raphael. 
Among his works aro ‘Virgin enthroned, 
with Augustine and five other saints’ 
(Bologna Gallery); ‘Virgin and Child and 
tit. Anna/ and ‘RietA* (National Gallery, 
London); ‘Virgin* (Munich); ‘tit. Peter. 
Martyr* (Borgheso Gallery, Rome), and 
the frescoes in the church o£ St. Cecilia, 
Bologna. See G. C. Williamson, Franc iu, 
1001; A. Venturi, La pittura del cinque- 
cento, 1025. 

Franoia, Jos 6 Gaspar Rodriguez da 
(1757 1850), dictator of Paraguay, ft. at 
Asuncion, of Portuguese origin, his father. 
Garcia Rodriguez Fraucia, beinga native of 
Brazil who came to Paraguay to manage 
a tobacco plantation for the gov. He 
studied theology at the univ. of Cdrdoba 
de Tueuman, and took his doctor’s degree, 
but later turned to the law, and for thirty 
years was an able and successful jurist and 
public official. In 1810 the revolution 
against Spain broke out at Buenos Aires, 
and though Paraguay at first opposed the 
movement, It declared Its independence in 
1811, and F. f who had been a leading re- 
volutionary, was made secretary of the 
national junta. In 1813 ho was made 
Joint consul with the Gaueho general, 
Fulgeucio; in 1814 he secured his own 
election as dictator for three years, and at 
the expiration of that period obtained the 
dictatorship for life. Ho was far from 
being a mere figure-head and, like Louis 
XIV., might well havo said * I/ 6 tat o’est 
moi/ The accounts of his administration 
show him to have been a remarkable 
blend of ability and caprice, of far-Blghted 
wisdom and reckless infatuation and, 


withal, a man who, whilo seeming to 
aspire to tho highest ideals, would yet 
violate the most elementary principles of 
Justice. His life was one of extreme sim- 
plicity, yet ho punished with Draconian 
severity tho slightest want of respect. 
Jlis economic policy was to sacrifice 
foreign commerce and encourage domestic 
industries. In eccles. policy he was a 
bitter adversary of the Church, and abol- 
ished both the Inquisition and the College 
of Theology. Much that was apparently 
arbitrary in his actions was, however, due 
to his being strongly Influenced by the 
principles of the Fr. Revolution, and de- 
spite all his real or apparent contradic- 
tions of character and arbitrary conduct 
bis death was much regretted by his 
countrymen, who forgot his extravagance 
and remembered only his merits. See 
T. Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. iv., 1840; R. F. Burton, 
Jitters from the Battlefields of Paraguay , 
1870; and C. A. Washburn, History of 
Paraguay, 1871. 

Francis, of Assisi, St. (1182-1226), Rom. 
Catholic saint, founder of the Franciscan 
order. He was 6 . at Assisi in tho upper 
middle class, his father, Pietro Bemar- 
done, being a prosperous merchant of that 
city. As a youth he was a prominent 
leader of nightly revels, and fought with 
great spirit ill a petty feud between the 
tns. ot Assisi and Perugia. Assisi was 
defeated, and F. was taken prisoner in 
1201 , and remained a captive till the 
following 3 car. The rest enforced by a 
serious illness in his twenty-second year 
mudo him dwell upon his mode of life. 
On his recovery he attempted to take up 
arms once more, but was struck down by 
a second illness at Spoleto. For a timo he 
threw hinnelf half-heartedly into the 
pleasures of his fellow**, though the 
spiritual conflict was still waging within 
him. He determined to cast off his old 
life and to obev implicitly tho commands 
of the N.T. He adopted the attire of a 
poor mendicant, took a vow of poverty, 
and devoted himself to prayer and to 
helping the poor. He went on a long 
pilgrimago to Rome, and on his return to 
his native place ho worked among the 
lepers at Gubhio, and gave alms profusely. 
In spite of tho angry rcmonstiattous of 
his relatives, he continued to walk the 
streets dressed in the meanest garb, and 
was frequently pelted with mud by his 
former companions. At last. In 1206, his 
father disinherited him publicly, and F. f 
liavitig already united himself to ‘holy 
poverty/ his bride, now renounced his 
earthly relatives ana dcclured that, ‘hence- 
forth he had but one Father, Illin that 
is in heaven/ 

While praying ono day in the ruined 
chapel of Sta. Maria degli Angoli, known 
as tue Portiuncula, or ‘llttlo inheritance/ 
he was visited by a vision, which directed 
him t o his vocation. Clad only In a rough 
woollen ganneut, girt with a hempen cord, 
he went out and preached to the poor of 
Assisi, tlu- tig h only a layman. By 1209 
he had gathered round him eleven dis- 
ciples, the first two being Bernard Quinta- 
vallc and Peter Cattano. In the following 
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year tho band of twelve went to Home 
whero they obtained the sanction of 
Innocont III to their preaching: and their 
mode of life his authorisation being: 
formally granted in 1216 On his return 
to Absisl in 1212 fc drew up the constitu 
tion of the order I? laid greatest stress 
on povirtj the other vows of the order 
being chvstiti and obedience Gnat 
numbers of disciples flocked around him 
F organised ids men and sent them out in 
bands as missionaries to * ranee Ital\ 
Spain, and Africa In 1223 he himself 
went out to hg\pt and obtained from 
the sultan promises of better treatment 
of Christian prisoners and the guardianship 
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t lowers and tho / ife of St I* rancis) 
According to Sabatier the Speculum was 
tho first of all the lives and was written in 
1227 by Brother Leo of Assisi F 's 
favourite disciple while tho Iegenda 3 
Soc (tho legend of his threo companions) 
was a foigory 1 homas of Colano s lives, 
in Sabatiers opinion, wero written In 
opposition to tho Speculum W Goetz, 
in a critical review of tho whole ground. 
Die Quellen zwr Oeschirhte des hi Brans 
ton Assisi (1901) refutes Sabatier's asser- 
tions and comes to the com iusion that tho 
Speculum is a fourteenth century com- 
pilation and lnrgt lv a forgery The 
official life of 1 Is St Bonoiontura’s 
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This illi straticn is from a print in the (oil * 1 radtsi (1704) 1 1 e lari, st 1 it a httl to 

the ruhtof tie thaicl was the infirnvirv w 1 ere St Innus <U I ar l the 011 1 hmd 
was t s tell lhe other mud huts ai d tl c wall were added alter St 1 ran is «■> ieath 


for his order of the chuich of tho lln]v 
Sepulchre Il< hid to contend with op 
position fioin Rome where new irgulu 
tions had been foitrd upon his order nml 
the aow of po\< lti which to him was so 
essential had 1 ten r 1 d On Sept 14 
1224, according to tl c legend told by ills 
biographers h rum el tho btigmata 
of the vtr> w ourds ft Tcmis Christ upon 
hfs own person while h lying on Monte 
Alverno near Amim Iwo years latci 
on Oct 4 feeling ttat d< ifh was drawing 
near, ho was earned to the Portiuncula 
and d on the bare groun I I opc Gregory 
IX ciiiomsod him in 1228 lhe chief 
sources for the life of b an 1 fot tho be gm 
nings of the Franciscan ordei ire two liv es 
by Thomas f Celano (1228 and 1248, 
Mm trans byA G If errers liowell 1908), 
and tho Speculum perfection is (MJrroi of 
Perfection), discovered by P baba tier 
(ed in 1898, L ng trans bv Do la V\arr, 
1 002, and In tho fexcryirums Library, 
In which issue aio also included 1 he Little 


1 egenda t pub b\ the I ranc i scans of 
Quaracchi 1898 (1 ng Irons in 1 \cry 
mans Library, 1910) 

I he works of If including hymns 
pioicrbs sermons and letters, wore 
printed in folio in 17 4) An ed In Lat 
with an It trans w is pub by H da 
1 mzzano (1 lore net 1880) See A 
Butler, 2 he Lins of the Saint* 1750-59 
Brother Leo of Assisi Sami I rancis of 
Unsi (trans by S F\ans) 1899, A 
Banne, S Francois d Assise (t la legend 
de ses troi 9 compagn m i, 1 90 1 J Herkloss, 
l ram is and Dominic 1,001 P bu batter, 
Acta Ilcati Bramisu et S oewrum ejus, 
1002 G K Chesterton SI I rancis of 
As si <n, 1926 W Scton (editor) St l rancis 
of A S9xs\ T ssavs m ( nmticrrwration , 1226 
lQ+t, 1920 The little 1 loiurs and the 
Lije of St rrancis 1928, H Goad, Grey 
friars , 1948 also lives bv ( Ilnse, 1856, 
Margaret Oliphant, 1871, St Bona 
ventura, 1888, P Sabatier, 1893, and P 
Henry, 1903 
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Franois Borgia, St., see Borgia, Fran- 
CUSCO ■ 

Franois of Paola, St., see Francesco 
di Paula. 

Franois of Sales, St. (1567-1662), Rom. 
Catholic saint and devotional writer, b, of 
noble family at the castle of Sales, near 
Annecy, Savoy. After studying at the 
colleges of La Roche and Annecy, ho 
entered the school of Jesuits in Paris 
(1578) and subsequently studied civil law 
in Padua (1584-91). Soon after taking 
orders he went on a missionary expedition 
to tho Calvinists of Chablais, and met with 
great success. Sev. attempts to murder 
him were frustrated, lie was appointed 
to the bishopric of Genova in 1602. lie 
founded a congregation of nuns of tho 
order ot tho Visitation, of which his friend 
Madame do Chantal became first superior. 
His chief work, Introduction d la vie 
dtvote, pub. 1609, lias been trims, into 
most European languages, lie also wrote 
a TraiU de Tumour de l)iev, and Entrctiens 
spirituals (pub. posthumously). See the 
cd. of .T. P. Migne, 1861 ; Mrs. Lear, Chris- 
tian JJioyraphies, 1877; also lives by C. A. 
do Hales, 163>; A. J. ITamon, 1856; 11. 
Bordeaux, 1921; F. Strovvski, 1928; J. 
Lcrlcrc, 1928; and F. Ehrenborg, 1937. 

Francis I. (l™8-65), head of tho Holy 
Rom. Km pi i . , the "id st soil of Leopold, 
duke of Lorraine, b. at Nancy, lie suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom in 1729, but in 
1735, at tho cud of the Folish war of 
Succession, ho ieceivcd Tu^cauv in ex- 
change for Lorraine. In 1730 he married 
Maria Theresa, who succeeded her father, 
Charles VI., to tho dominions of Austria 
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Francis II. (1708-1806), head of tho 
Holy Rom. Empire, and as Francis I. 
emperor of Austria (1806-35), the son of 
Leopold II., b. at Florence In 1768. Suc- 
ceeded 1792. By the poulo of Cumpo 
Forinio (1797) ho exchanged the Nether- 
lands and Lombardy for Venctla and Dal- 
matia. In 1804 ho assumed the title of 
emperor of Austria, which was confirmed 
by tho Confederation of the Rhino in 
1800, when he abandoned the title of 
Holy Rom. Emperor. By the treaty of 
Vienna (1809), Austria lost further ters. to 
France, but was victorious at the battle 
of Leipzig (1813), and by tho treaty of 
Vienna (1815) her position in Europe was 
firmly estab. See Baron J. A. Holfeit, 
Kaiser Franz , 1867; and II. Mcynort, 
Franz 1871-73. 

Francis I. (1491-1547), king of France, 
the successor of his uncle and father-in- 
law, Louis XII.. and tho son of Charles, 
cointo d'Angoulftino, b. at Cognac. lie 
married Claude, daughter of Louis XII., in 
1514, and succeeded him on the throne 
Jan. 1, 1515. Immediately after his ac- 
cession ho recaptured Milan, and in 1516 
signed a concordat with tho pope by which 
tho Fr. Crown acquired extensive church 
privileges lost only at tho Fr. Revolution. 
On the death of Maximilian (1519). F. was 
a rival claimant with Charles of Spain to 
the imperial crown, and after the election 
of tho latter, F. prepared for Henry Vill. 
the •Field of the Cloth of Gold* (1520), 
but W09 unsuccessful in securing an 


alliance with England. Tho Holy See, 
Venice, and tho powers united to drive 
France out of Italy, and in 1525 F. was 
defeated at Pavia and taken captive to 
Madrid. War continued till 1529, when, 
by the treaty of Cambrai, F. lost his It. 
possession*, but retained Burgundy. 
Hostilities were renewed against Charles 
V. (1534), the war concluding with the 
peace of Crespy (1544). In social and in- 
tellectual results his reign was fruitful ; for, 
if he condoned by his examplo licentious- 
ness of manners, ho gave a great impulse 
to refinement In taste and to intellectual 
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enlightenment by encouraging in Franco 
the lessons of tho It Renaissance. Ho 
was a patron of art and literature, and m 
1530 founded the Colldgo do France; and, 
b> tho acquisition of mostorpleces of It. 
painting and bculpturn and in tho superb 
structure of Fontainebleau, Chamford, 
and Amboiso bequeathed a permanent 
mtlucncc on Fr. art. See G. Paris, 
Francois 18S8; and Julia Pardoc, The 
Court and Reion of Francis I. (new ed.), 
1887. 

Francis II. (1544-60), king of France, 
eldest bon oi Henry II. and Gathferine de* 
Medici, b. at Fontainebleau. Ho married 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland (1558), 
whose mu les, tho duke < f Guise and car- 
dinal ot Lorraine, virtually ruled during 
F.’s brief reign. Ascended tho throne in 
15:/). 

Francis, John (1811-82), Eng. pub., b. 
in London. lie entered the office of tho 
Athcnieum as a clerk in 1831, and in two 
months became its business manager and 

E nblishcr, which position he retained till 
is death. He was also business manager 
of A 'otev and Queries from 1872 to 1882. 
The ‘John Francis Pensions ’ of tho News- 
vendors’ Benevolent Institute were 
founded to his memory. See life by U. J. 
Francis, 1888. 

Franois, Sir Philip (1740-1818), politi- 
cian, aftc< being for some years in tlio civil 
service, ho went In 1774 to India as a 
member of the council of the governor- 
general. There he was a bitter opponent 
of Warren Hastings, with whom m 1779 
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he fought a duel and was wounded. He 
returned to England in the following year 
with a considerable fortune, and entered 
Parliament. He still took on active 
Interest in Indian affairs, and in 1787 
assisted Burke and the managers of the 
Impeachment of Hastings to prepare their 
charges. He is best known as the reputed 
author of the Letters of Junius , and ho is 
to-day generally regarded as tho writer of 
those papers, hut there has never been 
produced any definite evidence as to tho 
truth of the assumption. See Jrxrus. 
Letters of. 

Franelsoans. or Friars Minor (Lesser 
Brethren), are a religious order of tho 
Rom. Catholic Church founded in 1208 
by St. brands of Assisi. The order was 
founded, like all the early orders, on the 
threefold vow of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience. St. Fiancis laid special stress 
upon the vow of poverty, so that it was 
not only forbiddon to Individuals to 
possess riches, but also it was unlaw ful for 
the community to possess property. The 
vow of poverty was extremely stringent; 
tho members of the order did not even 
possess the clothes they wore. Tho order 
grew rapidly, but the poverty enjoined 
occasioned much dissension. During tho 
life of St. Francis hi* authority was suffi- 
cient to prevent any modifications of his 
rule, even after he had abdicated lroin the 
post of minister-general of the order. 
After his death Ins successor. Brother 
Elias, attempted to institute changes, but 
a reaction set in towards St. Francis’s 
Ideals. Many years of dispute follow t (I, 
and the order was split into throe parties. 
Under Pope Leo X. two separate di\s. 
were made in tho order; the Uonven- 
tualists, w ho by a papal dispensation were 
released from tho extreme poverty of the 
order as inaugurated, and the Observants, 
who were strict followers of St. Francis. 
In 1528 Brother Matteo formed a new div. 
coiled Capuchins, because of the peculiar 
peaked hood which t hey w ore. The Capu- 
chins claim to be the closest followers of 
St. Francis The F. are under a demo- 
cratic form of gov. The final authority is 
vested in the minister-general, who resides 
in Rome. Under him are tho pro\ ineials, 
each presiding over all the brethren In a 
prov. The head of each monastery is 
called the ‘oustos,’ or guardian. 

The Conventuals, Observants, and 
Capuchins constitute the First Order. 
The {Second Order consists of nuns, the 
nuns of St. Clare or Poor Clares, the 
Capuehinesses, tho Urbanist nuns, etc. 
The Third Order or Terf lories consists 
of members who live in sot lety, not taking 
the vow of celibacy’* hut are hound by the 
spirit of the rule of the order. More 
recently certain active congregations of 
men and women have adapted the prin- 
ciples of the Tertiaries to a conventual 
regimo and ore known as tho Conventual 
Third Order. The F. have been foremost 
In foreign missionary work, and through- 
out all their internal dissensions they have 
faithfully continued St. Francis's work of 
ministering to the poor. There are many 
notable names in the order. Most of the 
great Eng. theologians were F., as for 


example St. Bonaventura, Alexander of 
Hales, Duns Scotus, Win. of Ockham. In 
tho world of letters Roger Bacon was a 
prominent member of tho order. Of the 
popes, Nicholas IV., Alexander V. t Sixtus 
IV.. Sixtus V., and Clement XIV. were F. 
Tho F. reached England in 1220. At the 
Reformation there wore sixty-five monas- 
teries in England. After the dissolution 
of the monasteries the order was restored 
by the foundation of an Eng. convent In 
Douay in 1617. There are now twelve 
houses In Great Britain, and seventeen In 
Ireland; statistics pub. in 1911 gave the 
number of 24,844 members m 2093 
monasteries, in thirty eountries of the 
world. See L. Wadding, Anttales Fratrum 
Minorum, 1650; P. G ration, 1 Moire de 
la fondation et Evolution de t'ordre des 
Frires M incurs dn XTII e stfcle, 1928; 
A. Mas&eron, The Franciscans (trails.), 
1931; V. 1). tfeudder. Franc i wan Adven- 
ture, 1931; P. Cowley, Franciscan Hiss 
and Fall, 1933. 

Francis Ferdinand of Austria, Archduke 
(1863-1914), nephew of (he former em- 
peror of Austria, tho son of Archduke 
Charles Louis, b. at Graz. After the 
suicide of Prince Rudolf (1889), ho became 
heir apparent, but in 1900 the archduke 
made a morganatic marriage with Coun- 
tess Sophia Chotek, created Princess von 
Hohenberg, and renounced tho right of 
his future children to the thrones oi 
\u < dria and Hungary. IBs assassination 
at Serajevo on Juno 28, 1911, was the 
liiiinedlnto causo of tho rupture between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia, wliieh 
hi ought on tho First World War. Very 
\unous opinions of his powers as an 
administrator are held. His education, 
like that of tho sons of Archduke Otto and 
of the princes of the House of Jlapsburg- 
Lorraine, generally was not ot a kind to 
j lit him for tho task of government. But 
I F. F. Is credited with a quick grasp of 
essentials and a good memorv, which 
bellied to supply tho defects of education. 
In his ad ministration in Bosnia he showed 
at times extreme obslmui y. and at other 
times that ho could be easilv influenced. 
It is probable that he was lully alive to the 
importance of settling the S. Slav question 
ami in a way which should commend 
itself both to Austria and to Hungary, for 
lie would have gone as tar us to postpone 
his own coronation as emperor of the dual 
monarchy until the two halves of the 
empire were In accord on this great 
question. High hopes had been eutor- 
tuinod both in Austria -Hungary and in 
Germany in him. The Catholics favoured 
him for his piet.y, the Goj*. people for his 
loyalty to tho Ger. alliance, and his own 
people because his obv iou* patriotism and 
Mgorous if unimaginatifc fulfilment of 
his administrative dutiet promised well 
after the aged Francis Joseph should pass 
away. But there is no dOubl that he was 
intensely disliked by the Serbs aud Bos- 
nianri. This is easily explained by the 
belief that ho was the protagonist in a 
project to unite tho Bosnian Serbs and 
Croatia-Slavoniu with Austria and Hun- 
gary Into a triple monarchy, a project 
which Involved Austro-llungarian opposl- 
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tion to any further territorial expansion 
of the two independent Serbian kingdoms 
lest such complications should thereby be 
introduced os would render the project 
Jui practicable. For this reason all patriot le 
Serbs and Montenegrins from 1908 to 1914 
organised secret societies in the S. Slav 
countries and disseminated propaganda to 
further the object of severing all the S. 
Slav peoples from the Haps burg empire. 
It is therefore not surprising that, the 
oillclal Austrian Investigation Into the 
murder of F. F. anti of his wife by youth- 
ful Serbian conspirators having ostab. 
that the outrage was at the instigation of 
secret revolutionary societies and with 
the connivance of Serbian Gov. oificials, 
iutense indignation was aroused among 
both Ger. anu Magyar elements in Austria- 
Huugary, who saw in tho murder, and 
not without reason, a shattering blow at 
the very existence of the dual monarchy. 
Equally, however, tho welfare of tho 
Serbs appeared in those days to be bound 
up with that of Russia; wherefore the 
murder of a relatively obscure archduke 
gave rise to a crisis which was soon 
destined to lead to a world conflagration. 
tite 1\ Mikitsch-Uoulles. Vor dem Situm. 
Erin ner ungen an Erzhei zap- Thronfolpt r 
bianz Feidmnnd, 1925; monograph by 
V. Klseim age, 1929; and A. J. 1\ 
Tailor, The llabxbura Monarchy, 1947. 

Francis Joseph (1830-1910), emiieror of 
Austria, the eldest bon of the Archduke 
Fiam Is Charles, second son ot tho reigning 
Kmptror Francis I., he was b. at Vienna 
(Aug. 18). lie received instruction m the 
various languages of the heterogeneous 
Austnan monarchy and became emperor 
in IK IS on the abdication of bis undo, 
Ferdinand I. At this time Hungary was 
in a state of open revolt, and declared 
itself a republic in tho course of the follow- 
ing .ve.ir, with Kossuth jis gu\ernor. 
However, aided by von Hnicli, Fiancis 
inaugurated a series of fiscal and coin- 
men lal reforms favourable to the interests 
of the middle classes. In 18">3 the em- 
peror tried without success to induce the 
Tsar Nicholas to abandon Ids designs 
against Turkov , and in 1859 he had to faeo 
a war with France and Sardinia, euding 
in the lo-s of Lombard v\ It was at 
the conclusion of this war t lint F. J. 
liegan the necessary work of ret or in and 
abandoned his conservative policy. In 
18C0 began tho disastrous seven weeks’ 
war wdth Prussia, and at the battle of 
Smlovva tho questiou of tho headship of 
Germany was decided. It was inevitable 
that tho relations of Austria and Hungary 
should l»e rearranged and a m onstruetion 
of the moriur< liv on a dualist ic basis was 
effei ted by tho A uspletch of 1807, the 
Emperor F. J. being crowned at Post, 
This form of monarchy existed up to the 
time of the First World War. in spite 
of numerous difficulties, and discouraging 
political conditions, tho emperor, by bis 
ersonal influouco, succeeded in holdiug 
is dominions together. F. J. married 
Elizabeth of Ravarla in 1854, but she, 
refusing to bo stifled by the harsh court 
rituAl which her husband imposed, left 
him and after many years’ wandering in 


Europe, was assassinated in 1898. Their 
eldest son, Rudolph, dying in 1889, tho 
Archduke Charles Francis Joseph became 
heir piesumptivc. (See Charles 1. 
(Karl Franz Josef) ). With an in- 
nate stubborness ho always hold on and 
towards the end he took tho fatal step 
of attacking Serbia, after the murder 
of Ids nephew, Francis Ferdinand, in 
1911 (see preceding article). It may bo 
conceded that he strove in his long leign 
to maintain a constitutional and pari, 
regime in Austria-lluugary; but, though 
bo reigned for sixty-eight years, the 
longest effective reign of modern times, 
me modes of this aged emperor faded away 
with astonishing rapidity as oveuis in the 
First World War followed one another in 
swift succession. Cold, impersonal and 
surrounded by reactionary advisers, he 
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was hv no means popular, auel Jt was 
often prophesied bcloro the First Woilel 
Wtir that, on his death, the last hour 
would uJso sound for liis empire. His last 
Illness overtook him in tho palace of 
Schonbrunn near Vienna at the beginning 
of Nov. 19J(5, as the Austro-Iluugariau 
and t.ei urmies, fresh from victory at 
Crons t.ull and flcruiunnstudt, were ovei- 
miniiing Ruimuiia. let even when it was 
clear that his days were nmnbired, his 
st use id dutj- compelled him to perform 
his dailv work as though he were in his 
custinu.irv good health. He lingered thus 
for ‘■oino leu or eleven du>s, and even 
when it seemed ho could scare* ]y outlive 
the dav, the dawn of Nor. 21 found him 
seated onco more before his writing table. 
Hut b\ evening of the same dav he was 
dead. In tho expectation of a crisis the 
Archduke Charles had l>eon recalled from 
the Rumanian front, but no crisis oc- 
curred. ami Charles, grand-nephew of F. J., 
was ( l owned with every mark of popular 
acquiescence. Tho collapse of the cm 
piio, ho^ over, was a reality less than 
two years later. See H. de Weindel, 7 he 
Heal Francis Joseph , 1900; E. Glnise- 
Horstcnau, Collapse of Austria-Hungary, 
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1930; and A. J. P. Taylor, The Habsburg 
Monarchy . 1941, 1947. 

Francis Xavier, see Xavier. 

Franok, C6sar Auguste (1822-90), Bel- 
gian composer and organist. 6. at Li£go, 
on his father’s side, of a family which had 
lived for generations at Gemmenlch ; his 
mother was a Ger., and came from Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Ho became a naturalised 
Frenchman in 1873. After an academic 
career of unusual brilliance, ho began an 
arduous life of composition and teaching, 
a life which, although uneventful, was 
destined to bear great fruit. He was 
organist nt Ndtre-Damo de Lorctte, then 
at Saint -Jean -Pain t-Francois, and Anally 
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at Saint c-( lot tide — where ho had been 
choirmaster since 1858. This rendered 
his financial position more secure, besides 
enabling him to establish his reputation 
as a soloist. His improvisations on the 
organ left an impression of something 
unique and profoundly moving. Jr. 
gathered together a circle of young, eager 
students, including such names as d’lndy, 
Cbaushon, Lekeu, Hordes, and Duparc, 
and with them pursued the study of poly- 
phonic and symphonic music; he may, 
mdeed. be called the father of modern Fr. 
music. II K compositions abound in rich 
and beautiful harmonic innovations, and 
(except for some early insincere works 
which are fortunately foi gotten) arc 
imbued with a spirit of deep reverence 
and mysticism, particularly tho oratorio 
hes Beatitudes (1870), and tho 1) minor 
symphony (18*0). His orr lustration and 
treatment are masterly ; and tho concerted 
works for piano and orchestra are full of 
poetry and romantic charm. In chamber 
music, besides the famous piano quintet 
(1880), and the Btring quartet in D (1889), 


he has loft tho superb violin and piano 
sonata in A (1886). His own domain Is 
lyricism, pure and simple, the outward 
projection of his innermost dreams, and 
in this he is almost without equal. IManists 
and organists are also Indebted to him for 
sev. fine solo compositions. Yet during 
his lifetime ho was very little appreciated 
except by a select public. Later, opinion 
changed bo completely that lie Is now 
venerated os one of those inspired master* 
minds who have inaugurated frosh eras in 
the hist, of music. Other works include 
Les fiolides (1876); PsycM (1887-88); 
Ghisdle (1888-90), lyrical drama; Hu Ida 
(1882-85), opera. See E. 1) estranges, 
f/QButre lyrique de Cdsar Franck, 1897; 
and Jives by V. d’Indv, 1906, 1930; M. 
Emmanuel, 1028; C. Tournemire, 1921; 
and N. Dcmuth, 1949. 

Franck, or Frank, Sebastian (1499- 
1542), Gor. writer, b . at Donauworth. 
Ho took priest’s orders and held a cur6 in 
1524 near Augsburg, but soon after be- 
came a follower of Luther. In 1528 ho 
pub. A Treatise against the Horrible Vice 
of Drunkenness. This work was very 
popular. 11c soon, however, drifted away 
from the school of Lutlior, and w T as 
banished from Strasburg in 1531 because 
ho advocated religious toleration in his 
Chronica. In 1532 he settled at Ulm as a 
printer, and was banished from this city 
on the pub. of his Paradoxa in 1534. Ho 
also wrote Welibuch (1534), a supplement 
to his Chronica. See A. lloimanu, Sebas- 
tian Franck als Qeseh ich fsph ilosonh , 1922; 
and a monograph by W. E. Pouckert, 
1943. 

Francken (sometimes Franck). Flemish 
family of painters, in four generations, 
beginning with Nicolaes (? 1520-96). 
Ills three eons who painted were Hierony- 
mus I. (1510-1610), Frans /. (1542-1616). 
and Ambrosius /. uj44-1G18). The next 
generation was tliree sons of Frans I., viz. 
Hieronymus II. (1578-1629), Frans II. 
(1581 1642), and Ambrosius If. (d. 1632). 
The generation after that supplied Frans 
III. (1607-67) and Hieronymus Ilf. 
(b. 1G11), sons of Frans If. The list is 
completed by Constantius (1661-1717), 
son of Hieronymus III. The foremost in 
fame is Frans I. Ail the family, except 
Constantins, painted biblical scones 
chiefly — Constantius painted sieges and 
battles. They were all b. in or near Ant- 
werp. Frans I. learned at tho school of 
Frans Floris; his father Nicolaes also is 
said to have learned there; and the rest of 
tho family painted verv nearly in tho same 
style. Ambrosius I. laid moro faults (but 
ulso a livelier merit) thun his more famous 
brothor; and the latter fs, besides, con- 
sidered inferior to his own son, Frans II., 
culled Hon Francisco. The other Flem- 
ish painters named Francken belong to 
other families — the chief dicing Sebastien 
F. (or Vranex) (1578-1647), who painted 
battles: and his son Jan Baptist (1699- 
1653), an exquisite painter of Interiors. 

Franoo y Bahamonde* Franoisco (6. 
1894), Sp. dictator and leader of the Sp. 
rebel forces in the Civil war 1936-39. 
Spent most of bis early military service in 
Morocco. At twenty-flvo he was the 
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youngest major Jn the Sp. Army. Being 
unpopular, he was sent to Oviedo on 
garrison duty Instead of being given the 
command of his allotted battalion. Ho 
then volunteered for the Tercio, the 
foreign legion, which had just then been 
founded to fight beside Moors in the 
Moroccan war. Here ho became the most 
successful and ruthless organiser and 
leader of the legionaries, who were more 
savage even than the Moors of the Repu- 
lares. Isolated by his rank and single- 
minded ambition from his coevals, F. 
now redoubled his studies in military 
science; war was his medium, and his one 
contact with life, and thus early lie proved 
that he was as bravo as he was callous. 
As commander of the legion, ho rebelled, 
at Ben Tieb, against Primo do Rivera’s 
decision to gRo up Morocco and the 
disastrous unpopular war for its con- 
quest. This proved a successful move, 
for tbo dictator entrusted F., now a 
colonel (1920), with the control of opera- 
tions, and the w r ar was now' fought to its 
end. F. now became director of the mili- 
tary academy. At this period the Sp. 
monarchy was breaking up, and in 1931 
F. swore the oath of loyalty to the re- 
public. A taciturn rebel against an anti- 
milltarist democratic state* F. grow into a 

{ jolitician. iuib a*d with the severe military 
ogle of Clause witz, to whom war is a con- 
tinuation of politics by different means. 
In 1933 he was in command of the Balearic 
Is., and, in 1935, became chief of staff of 
tho Sp. Army. Later lie was sent by tho 
Lcroux Socialist Gov. as governor to the 
Canary Is., whence lie flew to Morocco to 
organise the military uprising, in July 
1930, that led to tho Sp. Ch il war. 
Assumed the leadership of tho rebel forces 
after (Jen. Sanjurjo, their original head, 
was killed in a plaue accident. On Oct. 1, 
193G. ho proclaimed himself ‘Candillo,’ or 
chief of tho state and commander-in- 
chief. At the close of some three years 
of bitter fighting, in tho course of which 
he received material help in men, planes, 
and munitions from Itulv and Germany, 
bo crushed the Republicans, who had 
received some support from Russia, and 
became master of Spain. Joined the 
Anti -Com intern Pact (g.r.) in 1939. At 
the outbreak of the Second World War in 
1939 lie declared Spain’s neutrality, 
mainlv, no doubt, because his country 
was too exhausted to sustain further 
warfare, but partly owing to the con- 
clusion of the Ger. -Russian pact of Aug. 
1939. When Italy entered the war in 
Juno 1910 F., yielding to the Falangists 
(g.r.) declared Spain to he a non-belli- 
gerent, with Axis leanings, but. in reality, 
his one great fear was that Hitler, for liis 
own ends, might send Ger. armies into 
Spain. Throughout 1946 F.’s regime suc- 
ceeded in retaining its precarious hold on 
the country in spite of a strong but some- 
what inarticulate opposition. This year, 
too, promises to restore the monarchy did 
not materialise. In 1946 tho General 
Assembly of tho United Nations resolved 
by thirty -four votes to six, with thirteen 
govs, abstaining, to bar F.’s gov. from all 
United Nations functions, to call on 


member govs, to withdraw the heads of 
their diplomatic missions, and to instruct 
tho Security Council to take ’adequate 
measures’ if the regime did not end in a 
reasonable period. In 1947, on the eighth 
anniversary of his seizure of power, F. 
announced that Spain was to become a 
monarchy again, with himself as chief of 
state. The Bill defining the new constitu- 
tion, however, made it clear that there 
would bo no restoration of a king until the 
death or disability of F. This manoeuvre 
of F. brought an instant objection, on 
constitutional grounds, from Don Juan, 
the Pretender, while Republicans and 
Socialists were content to ignoro it. A 
referendum in July asking for support of 
the Bill resulted in an affirmative vote of 
nearly 90 per cent. After an agreement, 
made during a meeting at sea (1948), be- 
tween F. and Don Juan, tho Infante Juan 
Carlos, nine-y car-old son of Don Juan, 
arrived at Madrid (Nov.) to pursue his 
studios. The existence of an agreement 
between Sp. Monarehlst and Socialist 
leaders in exile to bring about a change of 
regime in Spain, announced by the Brit. 
Foreign Office (1948), was denied by tho 
Monarchist leader (Scfior Oil Robles). 

Franco-German War, The. This famous 
war arose out of the candidature of a 
llohenzollern prince for the tlirono of 
Spain, but was mainly due to the intense 
jealousy that was excited in Franco by 
Germany’s rise as a military power, con- 
sequent on the defeat of Denmark in 1864 
and of Austria in 18GG. Though the 
llohenzollern candidature was withdrawn, 
the Fr. emperor, Napoleon III., was not 
satisfied, and required his ambas. Bone- 
rietti to obtain an assurance from tho king 
of Prussia that it would not be repeated. 
The interview between tho Fr. ambus, and 
the king of Prussia w r as reported by Bis- 
marck in such a way as to make it felt 


in France that a national insult had been 
recei\ed. and war was declared (July 15, 
1870). Napoleon had hoped that the S. 
Ger. states would not support Prussia, 
and intended to advance into Germany 
in order t o force them into liontralit y. In 
spite of the assurance of tho Fr. war 
minister that the army was ready, it was 
found thnt no adequate preparations had 
been made. On the contrary, the Ger. 
Army was in the highest state of prepara- 
tion, and by the end of July more than 
500,000 men had been mobilised on the 
Fr. frontier. Tho Fr. could only offer an 
opposition of somo 250,000 men. inferior 
in artillery and equipment. The Ger. 
Arm* was divided into three corps, under 
Gen. St emmets. Prince Frederick Charles, 
and the crown prince, respectively, while 
t ho Fr. formed tw f o armies under Bazaine 
near Metz, and MacMahon in the E. Vosges 
Mts. The first fight was at Weisscnburg 
on Aug. 4*, and the Prussians rapidly 
gained the battles of Wdrth over Mac- 
Mahon and Forbach over Frossard, there- 
by preventing the junction of tho two Fr. 
armies. Bazaino’s army retired to Metz, 
where Its further retreat was prevented 
by tho battles of Rezonvflle, Grovelotte. 
and St. Privat, whilo MacMahon marched 
on Sedan, where he was defeated and 
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compelled to surrender, Napoleon being 
also -taken prisoner. The Ger. armies thon 
hurried on to Paris, which was invested on 
Sept. 19. In spite of the desperate efforts 
of the Gov. of National Defence under 
Trochu, Favre, nnd Gambetta, which suc- 
ceeded the empire, disaster followed ou 
disaster, llazauic surrendered at Metz on 
Oct. 27 with 100,000 men. Gen. d’Aurolle 
do Paladlnes gained the battle of Coul- 
nuers near Orleans over the Gers., but 
was subsequently defeated at Arteuay, 
Loignv, and Patay. Gen. Chanzy suc- 
ceeded in holding the Gers. in chock 
around Le Mans, hut Dourbaki’a attempt 
to create a diversion by an invasion of 
Germany signally failed, ami his army was 
forced nver tho Swiss frontier, where it 
had to Uy down its arms. On Jan. 28, 
1871, Paris capitulated, and peace was 
signed on May 10, at Frankfort-ou-Mam, 
by which France coded Alsace-Lorraine 
and agreed to pay an indemnity of 

5.000. 000.000 francs. Tho last stages 
of the war were marked by the revolu- 
tionary outburst of the Communists in 
Paris, quelled by the regular army on 
Mav 20. 

Franoolin, name given to birds of the 
genus Francolin «s, whieli belongto the Per- 
dicince. They belong to tho Ethiopian 
region, Arabia, Asia Minor, India, and S. 
China, and like the common partridge 
feed on injects nnd seeds. See Pakthidoi.. 

Franconia, old duchy between Epper 
£axon>, tlu* l pper and Lower It lime, 
Swabia, iknmia. and Bohemia, whh h has 
been regarded as tho original homo of the 
Franks. At the close of the fifth cento i \ 
it was conquered by Clovis, king of the 
Salian Franks, and at a later period come 
under the mle of Charlemagne. Atttr tho 
treatv of Verdun in 843 it was the centre 
of tho (ter. kingdom, and was dh hied into 
cos , which were ruled over bv counts. 
Conrad, who was duke in F. about 906 
was chosen Ger. king in 911. rfhorllv 
afterwards F. became immediately subject 
to the imperial * rown, and the region itsi If 
was split up into a great number of lord 
ships, count ‘-hips, and eeele&. domains, 
these last belonging cniefiy to the bishops 
of Wurzbuig, l\orms, .Soever, Bambcig, 
and Mainz. These bishops were verv 
powerful, and in 1268 the bishop of Wurz- 
burg successfully u^serted his claim to the 
title of duke in K. F. in 1501 Maximilian 

1., whon dividing the empire into circle-., 
restricted the title E. to a circle which 
included Wurzburg, Hamberg, Eiohsthtt, 
the abbey of Schontiial, the dist. of Mer- 
gentheim, and tho pnuc lpalities of Ba\- 
reuth and Anspach. r l he name, however, 
fell in abeyauce alter 1806, but was re- 
vived in 1837 by Louis I., king of Bavaria, 
who gave the names of 1 pper, Middle, and 
Lower F. to tho throe N. portions of hid 
kingdom. 

Francs-tireurs (free-shooters), bands of 
Frenchmen, ipaJnly peasants, who took up 
arms against the Ger. invaders during the 
Franeo-Ger. war. They indulged in 

g uerrilla warfare and were not recognised 
y tho Gers. ad regular combatants, being 
summarily shot when captured. Towards 
the close of the wtfr Gambetta organised 


them, when thoy were treated by the 
Gers. as regular combatants. 

Franeker, tn. in the prov. of Friosland, 
Holland, 5 m. from Harlingen. It was 
tho scat of a univ. from 1585 to 1811, and 
possesses a tn. hall dating back to 1591. 
The chief industries are silk -weaving, ship- 
building, and tho manuf. of woollen goods 
and pottery. Pop. 8000. 

Frank, Hans (1900-46), Ger. Jurist and 
administrator. A member of the Reichs- 
tag from 1030, and head of the legal dept, 
of the National Socialist party. Reich 
commissioner for justice 1933-35. Minister 
without portfolio, 1034. Appointed head 
of tho civil administration in conquered 
Poland, 1939. Ilis name became a 1»>- 
word for sadistic cruelty there. One of 
the major figures tried at Nuremberg after 
the war. Found guilty on two counts: 
war crimes, such as murder nnd Ill-treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, doportalion of 
inliab., killing hostages, etc., and crimes 
against humanity, Including murder, 
extermination, etc. (see Nt t rkmhlrg 
Trial). Executed Oct. 16, 19 1G. 

Frank, Sebastian, see Franck. 

Frank-almoigne, or Free- alms, name 
ghen to a system of tenure in A.-H. tunes 
whcrob> a religious corporation held land. 
The ordinarj^eudal conditions weio not 
impost d, bufTthose who held land in F. 
were bound boforo God to make prujors, 
orisons, and masses for the souls ol their 
grantor. Ste Ti sunr. 

Frankau, Gilbert ( h . 18S i), Eng. novelist, 
son of Julia F. (‘Frank Dan by’), also a 
novelist. Yiuoiig his no\ els are Ft Ur 

Jachvm, Vi(jar Merchant (1919); Masttr- 
snn (1926); and 1 /irhat/'s Wife (194S). 
He 1ms also written some verse. His 
daughter Pamela (b. 1908) is ulso a 
, noNellst. 

Frankel, Benjamin (5. 1906), Kug. com- 
poser, b. in London. llo wm«* carl> appren- 
ticed to the watch-making trade, but bis 
success in winning a sc holarship at the 
(hold hall School of Music decided his 
future career. lie studied composition 
there and the \ JoJin at (ho Trinity College 
of Music. He then continued his studies 
abroad at Cologne and Berlin. Launched 
on a musical career lie spe< ialised in light 
music arid aeqiured a reputation as an 
expert in jazz aud comedv music. Ho 
wrote tlie scores for a number of London 
musical shows, his greatest success being 
in Under the Counter (1915). Ills earliest 
v future in writing music for films was in 
Itadio l J arade of 19,i5 for Brit. Inter- 
national Pictures. His reputation in the 
film world grew and nnwr< sts particularly 
on the music written fof The Seventh Veit 
(1915); The Years KetV'ien (1946): and 
Dfar Murderer (1947). Meanwhile in tho 
sphere of chamber inufJc his early work 
KFine Juire for VoiJo and piano showed 
gloat promiso, since fulfilled by his later 
works, particularly his Trio for clarinet, 
piano, and cello (Opus 10) and his four 
string quartets, the second of which was 
selected for performance at tho festival of 
the International Society of Contemporary 
Music at Copenhagen in 1947. Ills com- 
positions have a lyrical and dramatic 
quality which has increasingly earned the 
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respect and attention of music critics. 
His musical powers also found expression 
In his setting for poems by Robert Nichols, 
a work for voices, string orchestra, trum- 
pet, and drums, entitled The Aftermath 
(Opus 17). 

Frankenberg, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
7 m. from Chemnitz. It is noted as an 
industrial centre, and for extensive 
woollen, cotton, and silk manufs., calico 
printing, and dyeing works. Pop. 13,000. 

Frankenhausen, tn. of Germany In 
ftchvvarzlmrg-ItudoJBtadt. situated on the 
Little Wipper, 27 in. N.N.W. of Weimar, 
and 36 m. N.N.R. of Gotha. A battle was 
fought here in 1525, when the peasants 
suffered defeat by the Saxon, i trims wick, 
and Hessian troops. It is noted for the 
munuf. of pearl buttons, cigars, and 
sugar; there are a salt mine and brine 
springs. Top. 7100. 

Frankenstein (Polish Zabkowice Slaskie), 
tn. of Poland, situated on n trib. of the 
Nelsse, 45 m. S.W. of Wroclaw. Before 
the Second World War it was an imlustiial 
centre, with manufs. of hats, woollen, 
cotton and linen goods, chemical anil salt 
works, l’op. 10,100. 

Frankenthal, In. of Rhineland-Palatin- 
ate, situated on the Isenach, 8$ m. N.W. 
of Mannheim, and connected with the 
Rhine by a vUIm*. It is known for its 
manufs. of inachiucry, printing presses, 
boilers, furniture, wooden ware, ete. 
Pop. 26,000. 

Frankenwald, mountainous dlst. of 
Germany, situated principally m the N.H. 
of Bavaria on the holders of the Thurin- 
gia n states. It forms a link between the 
Thuringer Wald and the Ficlitoigcbirge 
range. In form it ii an undulating 
plateau of about 2000 ft. ele\ ation. 

Frankfort: 1. City of Kcntiukv , U.S.A., 
and the cap. of Franklin <o., and also of 
the state. It is situated on the Kentucky 
It., which is navigable for 40 m. from the 
city. The prin. manufs. are bools and 
shoes, twine, furniture, and carriages. 
Has a line state capitol, state peni- 
tentiary, anil a stale* normal school for 
coloured children. It is served bv throo 
railways. Pop. 11,100 2. Also the co. 

fn. of Clinton, Indiana, l T .S \. It is 
situated at the intersection of sev. rail- 
ways, 40 m. from Indianapolis. There 
are largo machine-shops and manufac- 
tories of agrle. implemcnls. Pop. 13,700. 

Frankfort-on-Main, tn. of Hesst- Nassau, 
Germany, on the Main, uboul 23 m. 
from its confluence with the llhino at 
Mainz. The name moans ‘lord of tlio 
Franks/ and it is said that this piuco was 
shown to Clovis, king of the Franks, by a 
deer, when he was leading an expedition 
against the Aletnaiini in 496 At any 
rate, the tn. is mentioned in a document 
as early as 793, and seems to have been of 
some importance, for Cliarleniugne, having 
crossed the rtv. here when he was loading 
a campaign against tho Saxons, built a 
hunting-seat, which was enlarged into a 
royal palace by Louis the Pious, who 
surrounded tho tn, with w r alls in 838. 
After the treuty of Verdun in 843, it 
became the head of the 10. Frankish 
empire, and from 1152 it was the place for 


the election of the Gor. emperors. From 
1815 to 1866 it was the seat of the diet 
of the Ger. Confederation. It is also 
interesting for its associations with 
Goethe, as well as tho cathedral in which 
tho Rom. emperors were formerly elected, 
founded In 852 by King Louis the Ger. 
Other notable buildings aro the llomer, 
which contains the election chamber, 
where tho Ger. kings wero chosen, and the 
emperors’ hall, where tho coronation 
festival was held; tho Saalhof, the oldest 
building in F,; tho Thurn-und-Taxis 
alaeo, the place of meeting of the former 
let; and the Haus zum Braunfels, or 
exchange. It also possesses an interesting 
bridge, Alto Mainbrhcke, made of red 
sandstone, which dates back to tho 
fourteenth century. The Main having 
been dredged affords heavy barge traffic 
with tns. of the Upper Main and the 
Rhine. Before the Second World War 
it was an important inland port. The 
Hhine-Main-Danubo Canal before the war 
was under reconstruction and there was 
a scheme for a waterway to the Weser, 
thus linking F. with Bremen. F. is con- 
nected by railway with all the important 
cities of S. and Central Germany, and is 
very important as a centre of trade. It 
was formerly the prin. seat of banking and 
oxrhange in Germany, and before 1939 
only second to Berlin and still re- 
markable for tho large business that was 
done in gov. stock. Publishing and 
printing and brewing are carried on in the 
suburbs of Saehsenhausen and Bocken- 
heim, and the tn. was noted beforo the 
war as a centre for fancy goods, hats, 
muchiuery, soap and perfumery, readv- 
mado clothing, leather goods, jewellery, 
and metal waro^, and chemicals. Two 
large fair* wero held in the tn.. ono in tho 
spring and one in autumn. The Frank- 
furter Zeitunff t q.v .) before the Nazi regime 
was an important Liberal organ. In 1914 
tho univ. was founded, also an academy of 
labour. 

F. was bombed during the First World 
War sev. times and In 1926 was occupied 
by the Fr. lor a short perto 1, Tbe city 
was the J mo levs victim of numerous raids 
in tbe Second World War. The earliest 
devastating raid was that of Dec. 20, 1943. 
As a centre more especially of chemical 
and engineering works and a source of 
aircraft components, it was a frequent 
target in the following year and, between 
Jan. 29 and bob. 25 (1911) it sustained 
five inn jot uttacks. It was the objective 
of two day and two night attacks dhring 
March I s -24, including a massive 3360- 
ton bombing within a space of 30 min. on 
March 22. On Sept. 12 it was the target 
of the greatest fire raid theretofore 
delivered. On March 16 (1945), during 
the allied advance on the Rhine, the Amer. 
First Army cut the Ruhr-Frankfort road, 
thereby putting tho city in imminent 
danger of capture. On tho following day 
Gen. Kisenhower warned tho two cities of 
F. and Mannheim that they would be 
destroyed from the air — a warning that 
was not without effect, for on t he 26t li of 
that mouth Gen. Patton’s tanks outered 
the city. F„ however had suffered 
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Frankincense 


severely and the sixteenth -century house, 
No. 23 Grosse Hirschgrabcn (rebuilt in 
1755), in which Goethe was was des- 
troyed (rebuilding was commenced in 
1948 with the help of old photos and 
drawings). AJ1 around this spot the 
damage was considerable. The museum 
close by was also demolished. The once 
fashionable shops along the Zcil were 
either demolished or bombed into empty 
shells. Southward the most auct. part 
of the old free city, with its narrow streets 
and quaint houses, lay in ruins. The 


The tn. is an Important railway centre, 
and before the Second World War, had a 
large garrison. There ore extensive coal- 
fields in the neighbourhood. Before the 
war its chief industries were the manufs. 
of tobacco, potato-starch, earthenware, 
machinery, metal ware, chemicals, paper, 
leather, sugar, and iron and steel jroods. 
Captured by Russian forces under Marshal 
Zhukov in March 1945. See further under 
Eastern Front or Russo-German 
Campaigns in Second World War. 
Fop. 72,000. 



FRANKFORT 

The old market-place ami town hall (Romer). 


cathedra) suffered heavy damage, with 
the roof gone but for its framework. But 
its finest feature, the 310-ft. tower, begun 
In 1415, escaped with minor damage. 
Near by, the ROmcrherg, the picturesque 
old market-place, was enclosed by mounds 
of d6bris and rusting ironwork. The 
operri house lost its roof and its walls boro 
great gashes. Tho Adolf Hitler Haus was 
gutted. After tho war F. became tho 
headquarters of the Amer. zone of occu- 
pation, and later of tho com binod Brit, 
and Amer. zones and the W. Ger. civil 
administration. Pop. 550,000. 

Frankfort-on-Oder, tn. in tho prov. 
of Brandenburg, Germany, on the Oder, 
about 50 ro, S.E. of Berlin. It contains 
the Evangelical Marienkircho (Ober- 
klrche), built In tho thirteenth century; 
the Rathhaus, dating from 1G07, and a 
monument to the poet Kleist, who was b. 
In this tn. The univ. of F., founded tn 
1506, was removed to Breslau in 1811. 


* Frankfurter Zeitung/ Gcr. Liberal 
newspaper founded in 1855. Throughout 
its existence it wielded great Influence in 
Germany. It was the undisputed leading 
daily authority in tho Gcr. language on 
finance, economics, and technology. 
Until Hitler’s advent In 1933 the F, Z. was 
Jewish -owned, but was then immediately 
‘aryanisod.’ Ten years later It was 
ordered by tho Nazis tQ cease publication. 
To the last it maintained a level of 
journalism far above* that which was 
characteristic of Nazi Germany. 

Frankincense, or Olibanum, gum -rosin. 
It corresponds to thi Arab lubdn , tho 
fragrant gum of tho Hpswellia thurifera, a 
tree plentiful in central and S. India. 
This aromatic gum -resin is yielded by 
various trees, though pre-eminently of tho 
genus IJoswellia, which grow on tho Soma- 
liland and Arabian coasts, whence it 
reaches Bombay. The chief gum-yleldlng 
species of Boswellia, besides the Indian 
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B. thwrifera , are B. Freereana , B. Bhua- 
Dajiama, and B. Carte rii . all of Somali- 
land, and a variety of the last-named 
which Arrows In the Hadhrainaut. F. was 
brought into Palestine by tlio Arabian 
merchants (Is. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20.) and 
was among the gifts oflercd by the wise 
men (Matt. ii. 11). It occurs in round 
or oblong tears covered with a white 
dust, and is of a yellowish-brown colour, 
but some is colourless. It has a bitter 
taste, and smells like balsam when heated. 
It bums with a bright flame and fragrant 
odour, and is used in incense (Kxod. xxx. 
34, etc.), fumigating powders, and In tho 
composition of stimulating plastors, etc. 

Franking of Letters, term used for tho 
right of sending letters free of charge. 
This privilege was claimed by the House 
of Commons in 1060, but It was not until 
1761 that an Act was passed which made 
the practice legal. After this date every 
member of Parliament was allowed to 
send ten letters a day free of charge, and to 
receive fifteen. The privilege was abused, 
and was finally abolished in 1840, on the 
Introduction of the penny postage. Jn 
the U.S.A. franking was instituted in 
1776. and remained in force until 1873; 
was then abolished, but later restored. 

Frankland, Sir Edward (1825-90), Eng. 
chemist, b ut v/uu« chtown, near Lan- 
caster. Worked under Bunsen at Mar- 
burg. In 1851 ho was appointed prof, of 
chem. at Owens College, Manchester. lie 
w as leet nrer in cliem. at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital for a time, and in 1863 prof, of 
chem. at tlio Royal Institution lie de- 
vised new methods of water analysis, pub- 
lishing on this subject T Voter Analysis for 
Sanitary Purposes, and when appointed a 
member of the ltoval Commission on the 
pollution of rivs. In 1868 did good work, 
lie discovered the theory of valency, 
which theory played an important port in 
the subsequent growth of chemist rv ; and 
Jointly with Sir Norman Lothyer was re- 
sponsible for the conclusion that tlio 
external layers, or photosphere of the sun 
are composed of gases and vapours, as well 
as for the discovery of helium. The 
highest honour of tho Royal .souct y, the 
Copley Medal, was awarded to him in 
189 i. He was knighted in 1897 

Frankland, Percy Faraday (1858 -1910), 
Eng. chemist, b. in London lie was 
educated at tTniv. College School, the 
Roval Hehool of Mines, and Wurzburg 
Untv. lie was demonstrator and lecturer 
in ehcin., Royal School of Mine-, (1S80- 
1888); prof, of chem., Unir. College, 
Dundeo (1888-94), Mason College, Bir- 
mingham (1894-1900), and Birming- 
ham Umv. (1900-18). He was formerly 
examiner In chem. to the London 
Univ., and was made president of the 
Cliem leal Society in 1911. Ho did much 
research, and his memoirs— pub. in the 
Philosophical Transactions Royal Society, 
etc., dealing with chemical aspects of 
fermentation, (he application of bac- 
teriology to air, water, ami tho sand 
filtration of water, and tlio bacterial 
treatment of sewage— show in what 
direction. He also pub. Agricultural 
Chemical Analysis (1883); Our Secret 


Friends and Foes (1894); Micro-organisms 
in Water (1894): Life of Pasteur (1897); 
besides many other articles on fermenta- 
tion, etc. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90), Amer. 
statesman, b. in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on Jan 1 7. He was tho fifteenth child in a 
family of seventeen, and after two years 
at school he was apprenticed to a printer 
at tho age of twelve. Ilo learnt bis trade 
thoroughly, and at the same time became 
acquainted with the work of editing a 
newspaper. In 1725 he sailed for Eng- 
land, whore for eighteen months ho worked 
in a printer's office. On his return to 
America ho started business as a printer. 
In 1729 be bought tho Pennsylvania 
Gazette , and was so successful in editing 
the paper that three years later he brought 
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out Poor lhchard's Almanac , which he 
continued to issue lor tw T enty-ilve years, 
and which became famous in tlio Amer. 
colonies for F.’s pithy maxims on tho 
vlrtuo of t linft and hard work. 

About this period of his life he made 
many Montme investigations. Ho estab. 
the identity of lightning with electricity, 
b> means of his famottS demonstration 
with a boj ’s kite, and suggested the nso of 
lightning conductors on large buildings. 
Amongst his scientific researches, two a cry 
useful pieces of work were the discovery of 
tho Gulf Stream and of its course, and the 
discovery of tho course of the storms that 
cross the continent of N. America. 

He began to take a prominent part in 
the political lito of Pennsylvania. In 
1737 he was postmaster of Philadelphia 
and from 1751 to 1764 was a member of 
t he colony’s legislative body. As early as 
1754 lie was ardently advocating an inter- 
colonial union, the bettor to present their 
claims to the Kng. Gov. In 1757 he was 
drawn aw \y from bis scientific work by 
tho urgency of tho political situation in 
Pennsylvania. In that year ho was sent 
to London to represent tho grievances of 
tho colony with regard to taxation. In 
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that mission ho was so successful that In 
1771 he was again sent, this time to pro- 
test against the Stamp Act. In 1775 he 
returned to America and helped to draw 
up the Declaration of Independence. 
During the war of Independence he 
represented the states in Europe. In 
1778 ho was recognised as minister of the 
U.S. A. by Franco. Ho brought about the 
treaty of Pads, and was instrumental in 
obtaining a good deal of help for the 
states, it was mainly through his 
diplomacy that France was brought into 
the war. At the close of the war he 
remained in Pads as minister of the states, 
and then returned to take part In framing 
the constitution of the new nation. 

J. Bigelow .has ed. a complete ed. of F.’s 
works. Except for his early journalistic 
writings and his famous autobiography 
these are mainly in the form of private 
letters. E\en his scientific discoveries 
were made known to tho world through 
his letters to his friends. His autobio- 
graphy was ed. by John Digelow and pub. 
in 1868. The * Complete Edition* was 

S reduced by Bigelow in 1887-86, but the 
csted. is the Centennial, by A. II. Smyth 
(10 vols. , 1905-7). See W. C. Bruce, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Self -revealed, 1917; P. 
Russell, Benjamin Franklin , the First 
drilled American , 1926; C. van Dorcn, 
Benjamin Franklin: a Biography , 1939; 
and Everyman’s Library ed. of the 
A vtobi ogra phy. 

Franklin, Sir John (1786-1847), Arctic 
explorer, was b. at Spilsby In Lincolnshire. 
Ho entered the R.N. on board the Poly- 
phemus, and took part in the battle of 
Copenhagen In 1801. Two months later 
he was appointed midshipman to the 
Investigator , under. Capt. Matthew Flin- 
ders, and showed remarkable ability for 
nautical observations on tho voyage to 
Australia. He was present with Com- 
modore Dance in his engagement with 
Linois in 180 J, and took part in the battle 
of Trafalgar in 1805. Two years later ho 
joined tho Bedford , and sailed in that ship 
in the expedition against New Orleans in 
1814, where ho was wounded. In 1818 
he was appointed to command the Trent , 
and Accompanied Capt. Buchan In a 
voyage of discovery In the Arctic regions. 
In 1821 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. From 1825 to 1827 ho 
was again occupied in exploring the Arctic 
regions, apd on his return to England was 
knighted. From 1836 to 1843 lie was 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasma- 
nia). In 1845 he set out iu the Erebus 
with Capt. Crozier in the Terror to dis- 
cover a N.W. passage to tho Pacific, 
and his ships disappeared into tho un- 
known N., having last been seen near the 
entrance to Lancaster Sound. In the 
ensuing ten years over forty expeditions 
were Bent to clear up tho mystery of their 
fate, and only gradually was their tragic 
story pieced together (1851). After 
spending almost eighteen months in the 
lee near King William Is., F.'s party 
abandoned the ships and tried to march 
out to safety. Not a man survived. 
But Fr left a name as the greatest single 
leader in the story of hazardous adven- 


! tores in the Arctic. He showed the 
existence of the N.W. passage, and his 
work resulted in tho discovery or a second 
N.W. passage in 1850. lie wroto Narra- 
tive of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea , 1819-22 (1823). See also AROTIO 
Explorations. See A. II. Boesly, f'rank - 
lin, 1881; J. n. Skewes, Franklin: the 
True Secret of the Discovery of his Fate , 
1889 ; II. D. Traill, Life of Franklin , 1896 ; 
and W. F. Rawnsley (ed.). The Life, Diary, 
mu^CorrespondenceofJane, Lady Franklin , 

Franklin, landowner of free but. not of 
noble birtn in fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries In England. In status he was 
above tho villeins. There is a F. in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales , and the word 
also occurs in Scott’s Tvanhoe. 

Franklin: 1. Tn. in Norfolk co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., about 27 m. S.W. of 
Boston. It has a public library con- 
taining books contributed by Benjamin 
F., in whoso honour tho tn. received its 
name. The chief manufs. are straw 
goods, felt, cotton, and woollen goods. 
Pop. 7300. 2. City in New Hampshire, 

U.S. A., about 95 in. from Boston, at tho 
confluence of the Pcmigcwasset and 
Wimicpesaukee Its. to form tho Merrimnc. 
The tivs. furnish good water power, which 
Is extensively used in the manufo. Tho 
chief are paper and pulp, and hosiery. 
Daniel Webster was b. here, and the house 
Is used as a museum. F. was first settled 
in 1748 and incorporated as a city in 1895. 
Pop. 6700. 3. Tn., cap. of Venango co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A., about 35 in. from 
Erie. It is the centre of tho chief oil 
region of the state, and manufs, boilers, 
engines, steel castings, and iron goods. 
Pop. 9,900. 4. Dist. in N. Canada, 

named after Sir John F. f which includes 
Banks, Prince Hubert, Victoria, Wollaston, 
King Edward and BalTln Land, Melville, 
Bathurst, Prince of Woles, and Cockburn 
Is. Its area is about 500,000 sq. in. 

Franklin Institute, founded in 1 824, and 
located in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
H.S.A., is tho oldest .school in tho U.S. A. 
for t lie study of tho mechanical arts and 
applied sciences. It owns tho finest tech- 
nical library in the oountiy. Its medals 
and certificates of awards to those who 
have done most to advance tho physical 
sciences in their application to inventions 
are highly prized. 

Frank-marriage, species of estate tail in 
old Eng. law wherebv a freeholder granted 
land to his daughter or cousin or near 
blood relation on her marriage, to be held 
by her and her husband anti the heirs 
begotten of their two bodies, freo from all 
manner of servico, except fealty to tho 
donor or Ills heirs. 

Frankpledge. Fronfr tho oarliost times 
Id England there was ft custom whereby a 
man’s relations were responsible for his 
behaviour; out of tliif grow the principle 
of forming institutions for mutual security. 
A number of men formed an association in 
which they were answerable each for the 
others; if one committed a crime, the 
others were liable for his appearance to 
make reparation, and If he disappeared, 
themselves had to pay the penalty unless 
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they could prove their innocence. These 
societies were called frith barks, or peace- 
pledges. and the Normans mistranslated 
the A.-n. words by F. 

Franks, Sir Oliver Shewell (6. 1905), 
Brit. scholar and diplomatist, eon of the 
Hev. 8. It. F., author and lecturer on 
theological works. Educated: Bristol 
Grammar School, and Queen’s College, 
Oxford Fellow and Prop lector then?, 
1927-37. Tutor, 1933-37. Univ. lec- 
turer in philosophy, 1935-37. Visiting 
prof., univ. of Chicago, 1935. Prof, of 
moral philosophy, univ. of Glasgow, 

1 937-45. Temporary civil servant at the 
Ministry of Supply, 1939 4(5. Permanent 
secretary, Ministry of Supply, 1945-40. 
Ambus, to Washington, V.S. from 1948. 

Franks, The, name given to a confedera- 
tion of Germanic tribes who inhabited tho 
lower and middle Rhine valley during the 
third century A.n. The tribe may he 
divided into two main groups, tho Salian 
F. who dwelt on tho lower Rhine, and tho 
Ripiiarian F. on the middle Rhine. The 
rhief tiibcs were the Attuarii, Salii, 
Sigambri, Chatti, and Brneterii. Towards 
the end of the third century t boy began to 
move W. About 350 the F. were defeated 
by tho Emperor Juliftn and became a 
dependency of Rome, but when riovis 
(181—511) b L aui v thHr king, the Rom. 
> oko w as t brown off. Clovis defeated tho 
Alemanni round tho R. Seine in 495, and 
by 501 obtained an ascendancy over the 
Ripuuiian F., thus considerably extending 
his ompiro and forming the nucleus of the 
kingdom of France. During his rule, also, 
tho F. adopted Christianity, but remained 
fcubiort to their Salic law. The v obtained 
military supremacy in N. Gaul and 
founded the lir&t dynasty of Fr. kings. 
By 597 they were rift idc<l into tho 
Australian and Noustrian F., who con- 
tinually struggled for nsccuiJnnev over 
each other, the Merovingian dynasty being 
finally superseded (752) by the Carlo- 
v ingnui. The F. were a democrat ie t ribo. 
There were only two social grade-., the free 
F. and the captive slaves taken in tho 
light . At the head was a king, w ho, with 
the help of his counts saw' to the execution 
of the laws drawn up by the great council. 
They were a martial race, but in timo of 
peace tilled tho soil. See L. Mugeant, 
1 he Franks, 1898; L. Schmidt, (its tchirhfe 
tier deutschen Shi mine bis sum A usyang der 
l olkerwanderung, 1941. 

Franz, Robert (1815-92), Gcr. composer, 
b, at Halle. Suffered in early life from 
the opposition of his parents to n musical 
<urrei\ but eventually was allowed to go 
to Dessau to study organ-playing under 
Schneider. In 1843 he brought out a 
hook of songs, which subsequently w T as 
followed by nearly fifty other hooks, con- 
taining altogether about 250 songs. Tho 
first book was highly praised by Schumann 
and Liszt, and F. became famous. Tho 
Rongs arc mostly for mezzo-soprano voice, 
lyrical, and ftnishod hi execution. Un- 
happily deafness began to afflic t F. before 
ho was thirty, while, owing to a nervous 
disorder, ho liad to resign his post of 
organist to tho city of Halle and his other 
offices. But his future was provided for 


by the proceeds of a concert tour arranged 
by Liszt and others. In addition to 
songs F. ed. Astorga’s Stabat Mater and 
Duran to’ s Magnificat . Ho also pub. an 
‘open letter* to the critic and bitter 
opponent of Wagner, Ilanslick (1871). on 
his methods of editing the classics. 

Franz6n, Frans Miohael (1772-1847), 
Swedish author, b, in UleAborg, Finland, 
In 1798 ho was prof, of literature, in 
1801 prof, of hist., and in 1808 was 
elected a member of the Swedish Academy. 
On the cession of Finland to Russia he 
went to Sweden, and became in 1831 
bishop of Hhrnosand. lie was a writer 
of both poetry and prose, but his shorter 
poems arc perhaps his best work, being 
very beautiful in their simplicity; his 
songs, too, were very popular, one of them 
winning the prize in the Swedish Academy 
in 1797. 

Franzensbad, or FrantiSkovy L&znft, tn. 
and watering-place of Bohemia, Czecho- 
blovakia. It is situated between the spur9 
of the Fichtelgebirge, tho Hohmcrwald 
and the Erzgebirge, and possesses mineral 
springs which arc much resorted to by 
sufferers from nervous disorders. The 
mineral waters aro also exported in 
bottles, in normal times 300,000 a year, 
l’op. 4000. 

Franz Joser, see Francis Joseph. 

Franz Josef, or Lomonossov, Land, 
archipelago in the Arctic Ocean, situated 
about 250 in. to the E. of Spitsbergen. It 
is described us a lofty glat icr-eovered land 
reaching an clovntion of 2100 ft., and is 
comprised of some sixty is. which are 
vole auic. It w as discovered by 1 ’ttyer and 
Weypreeht in 1873, and was explored by 
Leigh Smith lu 1S81 and 1882. In 1894 
Alfred llnrinsworth (later Lord Xorth- 
eliffe) fitted out nn expedition under the 
leadership of F. G. Jackson. The purty 
landed uear Capo Flora, and spent tho 
Rummer of 1895 exploring the coast to the 
N.W. They reached Cape Richthofen in 
189G. and named the expanse of water to 
the N. Queen Victoria Sea In June of 
the same year they met Tvsusen on his 
south ward journey* and 1* i him tho 
II i mlicard for bis homeward voyage. In 
1S97 Capt. Roheitson of Dundee made 
discoveries in F. J. L., and Wycho’a Land 
was circumnavigated by Pike and 
Urosslcy. In 1898 an expedition under 
Wellman landed ut Cape Tegetthof and 
defined the E. extension of the archi- 
pelago. In 1899 the duke of Abruzzi 
made hfs way to Grown Prince Rudolf 
Lund and wintered tn Teplitz Bay; the 
party nxu lied 86° 33' N. lat.. 240 m. from 
the Pole. In 1903 the Zeiglcr expedition 
went N. l»y this route. In 1328 F. J. L. 
was annexed by tho IJ.S.S.ft. and it was 
renamed Lomonossov Land. A meteoro- 
logical observation post, tho most nor- 
therft m the world, was set up in 1929. 
on Hooker Is. 

Frascati, tn. of Ttaly in Rome, situated 
on t he Alban HiJIs, nearly 1000 ft. nboi o 
sou-level, » id 15 in. W.E. of tho city of 
Rome. It is a popular summer resort, 
and there are numerous beautiful vilhu., 
among which may be mentioned A Ido* 
braudini, Torlonia, etc. It is noted for 
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its market gardens and its wine trade. 
F. is built on the site of the auct. Tus- 
culuni. In the Second World War tho 
cathedral interior was wrecked and the 
facade pitted. The churches of S. Rocco 
and Gesfi were half destroyed and all tho 
other churches damaged; tho Seminario 
was demolished, and the Municipio badly 
hit; and the villas Torlonia, Aldobrandinl, 
Falconieri, Ruflinella, and Lancellottl 
were all seriously damaged, tho first- 
named being Kessclring’s headquarters. 
Civilians subsequently ransacked and 
wrecked tho entire building of tho Villa 
Torlonia and grounds. Pop. 10,000. 

Fraser of North Cape and Molesey, Bruoe 
Austin Fraser, first Baron (ft. 1888), Brit, 
admiral, son of Gen. Alexander F„ R.E. 
Educated at Bradfield School. Flag 
captain, E. In dies. Commanded the 
Glorious (see Aliicxi VFT CARRIER) : chief of 
staff, Mediterranean Fleet; Third Sea 
Lord and Controller, 1939-42. Second iu 
command, home fleet, 1942; commander- 
in-chicf homo fleet. 1943-44. Admiral, 
1944. Commander-in-chief, eastern fleet, 
1944; of the Pacific fleet, 1945-40. 
Commander-in-chief, Portsmouth, 1917- 
1948. On Dee 20, 1943, the great Gor. 
battle cruiser Scharnhorst (q.r.) was 
brought to action and sunk off N. Cape, 
Norway, by units of the homo fleet under 
the command of F„ which wore escorting 
to Russia a convoy of cxcoptiouul im- 
portance. In Aug. 1949 ho was appointed 
First Sea Lord in succession to Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir John Cunningham. 

Fraser, Peter (ft. 1884), Brit, statesman, 
ft. at Fearn, Ross-shire, Scotland, and 
educated at a hoard school. Began 
political activities as a local officer of tho 
Liberal party. Iq 1908 he joined tho 
I.L.P. in London. Emigrated to New 
Zealand, 1910. Played a prominent part 
in the Labour movement there. Member 
of tho House of Representatives for Wel- 
lington Central siuee 1918. Member of 
Wellington City Council, 1019-23 and 
1933-30; and of Wellington Harbour 
Board, 1933-38. Minister of education, 
health, marine, and police, 1933-10. 
Prime Minister since 19 40 ; also minister of 
external affairs and of is. tors, of New 
Zealand since 1943. During tho Second 
World War he attended meetings of the 
War Cabinet in London. New Zealand 
delegato to Empire Pari. Association 
Conference, 1933. Led tho New Zealand 
delegation at the San Francisco Con- 
ference ( q.v .). 1913, and again at the first 
meeting of tho United Nations Assembly, 
1910. In a general election at tho end of 
Nov. (1946) F. was returned to office, hut 
only by securing tho four Maori scats, 
having divided equally with tho National 
party. The result was Interpreted os a 
rebuff to tho Radical wing of Labour, and 
as giving a mandate to F. to pursuo his 
humanitarian policies rather than any 
further extension of direct nationalization. 
In 1947 F.’s gov. passed sov. measures Into 
law, of which tho most important was ono 
by which the State took over all Insurance 
relating to workmen’s compensation. An 
'aid to Britain* conference was held at 
Wellington in Aug. and initiated a sub- 


stantial programme of economy and in- 
creased production designed to help the 
United Kingdom in its financial difficulties. 

Fraser, Simon, see Lovat. 

Fraser, chief rl v. of Brit. Columbia, rises 
In the Rocky Mts. in tho vicinity of tho 
Yellowhoad pass, and Hows in a N.VV. 
direction for 277 m. to Glscombe, where it 
mokes a turn almost duo S. through the 
eontro of the province for 413 m. to Hopo. 
Here it turns ag&iu and continues W. for 
93 m. to empty at New Westminster Into 
Georgia Strait. At Lytton, 63 m. N. of 
llopo, the riv. is joined by Its largest 
trib., the Thompson, and from this 
point the linos of tho Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways run along the 
hanks to the coast. Scono of tho curliest 
gold discoveries (1858) in tho province 
around Qucsnel and Williams Creek, tho 
F. is now famous for its salmon fishery. 
Tho F. valley, which extends almost 
from Hope to tho confines of Vancouver, 
is notable for its fertility, and supports a 
large farming and dairying population. 
In 1948, when the riv., swollen by melting 
snows from tho Iiocky and Cascade Mts., 
rose some 26 ft. above summer level, tho 
valley suffered soverely from flood. Named 
after Pinion Fraser, who explored it in 
1808, the F. has a length of 783 m. 
Its chief tributaries arc tho MorkiiJ, Bow- 
ron, McGregor, Willow, Salmon, Ncchako, 
Blackwater, Cottonwood, Qucsnel, Chil- 
cotin, Bridge, Thompson, Harrison, and 
Pitt. 

Fraserburgh: 1. Seaport tn. in Aber- 
deenshiro, Scotland, on tho S. side of 
Kinnaird’s Head, and W. of F. Bay. It is 
notod for its herring fishery, and has 
considerable export ami import trade. 
It lias a good harbour. Originally called 
Fnithlie, tho name was aftorvvards 
changed to F. In honour of its founder 
Fraser of Pliilorth. Pop. 10,200. 2. Til., 

Capo of Good Hope, S. Africa, is tho cap. 
of a dist. of the same name. Pop. of 
dist. 0300, of tn. 700. 

Fraser's Highlanders, see under Sky- 
FORTir UlOFI LANDERS. 

Fraser Island, or Great Sandy Island, oft 
the S. coast of Queensland. Australia, 
stretching from Wide Bay to Ilervoy Bay. 
There is excellent fishing. 

Fraserville, or Rividre du Loup en Bas, 
water! ng-placo in TcmhcouuLu Co.. 
Quebec, Canada, is near the junction of 
the Rividre du Loup with tho St. Law- 
roncc. Tho prin. industries are leather 
inanufs. and fanning, and there are cotton 
mills. Tho Fraser Institute is slhiutcd 
hero. Pop. 8000. 

Fraternities, societies of students in 
nearly all the colleges of the U.S.A., with 
tho object of promoting social intercourse, 
good scholarship, awl athletic ability. 
There Is little secrecy their organisation 
hoyond measures taken to protect their 
constitutions and mottoos. They aro 
spoken of as Ok. Letter F., as Gk. letters 
aro used to name each fratornity. Each 
fraternity has a distinguishing badge 
hearing symbols and xhonograms. F. are 
divided Into chapters, ono (but not inoroV 
of which is in each eolloge. Tho first 
society, tho Phi Beta Kappa, was organ* 
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iecd at Wm and Mary College 1770 of Assisi they refused to submit to the 
There aro over forty moil's general F with authority of the church and formed a 
a total membership of more than separate organisation, professing poveity, 
2 500 000, twenty women's general F and having no settled abode They were 
with a total membership of 50 000 There suppressed spasmodically by church and 
are also medical legal and honorary I civil authorities in the fifteenth century 
See Baird American C ollege I ralernitxe* at times the death penalty being inflicted 
1898 on their leaders 
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Fratellmi, mint of a famous family of Fratres Arvoies, see Arvai ttR*Ti3Rr\ 

Ir clowns which lias been called the Fraud lc^ il term of such wide meaning 

dynasty of clowns Lust ivt I was that it ni i\ be said to 1 o implied in every 
the first of the family to work in a circus ciwlh oi cnminally wrongful act whiubv 
The elder of his sons who u| i tired in one p i >n is prejuellceel In the deception 
London in the first eleendo of tl is century of another To sustain an action of 
had two sons who performed together deceit ci 1 tho person aggrieved must 
with their brother In Uw us v trio of piovt (1) the statement was untrue in 
clowns (iood though rhev wire, they fact and nude apparent!* or in reality 
were t lipsed by tlic wot U1 wide cilebiitv with the intent that ho should act upon it 
of the , r eoublns tho family of Lustave s (2) the person who made it either know 
yenmgetson This latter fuui II* appealed of its falsity or was recklessly and ton 
m Inglind In ( B Coe hr mb revuo seioush ignorant whctlie r it w o-s true or 
Pour street to Dixie, tho three being not and (3) ho (plaintiff) acted upon it 
Paul Albert and brancois l In Paris and in t onsequenco, suffered damage It 
the* wire idolised and wore almost an Is not essential to an action of V that 
institution at tho Cirque el liner Paul express words should have been u^cd In 
(d 1940) was tho simple fellow with the the defondant, if bv his coneluct sug 
large red ne»se who played (hi bombardon gcbtlom or active concealment of some 
Fraticelll, or Fr6rots (Little Biethrcn) thing material, ho causes the plaintiff to 
name of eertain misguided religious see be misled But a suppressio icri ( mip 
taries of tho fourteenth century Claim prtssion *of truth) is only regordod us 
log to bo tho true followers of Francis tantamount to F where the withholding 
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of that which is not makes that which Is 
stated absolutely false. Merely allowing 
a man to continue to act on au erroneous 
assumption Is not defrauding him if tho 
other person in no way contributed to such 
error. Generally speaking, however, F. 
implies a misrepresentation of existing 
fact. A principal is liable for the F. of 
his agent wlicro committed in tho cause 
of the principal's business and ostensibly 
for his benefit; a husband is liable for his 
wife’s F., and a partner for that of his co- 
partner. A contract induced by F. is 
voidable at tho option of the defrauded 
party, for fraus vitiat omnia (F. vitiates 
everything), and, besides rescinding tho 
contract, be is also entitled to damages, 
but he may, if ho choose, leave tho con- 
tract subsisting and at tho same time sue 
for any damage ho has suffered. In 
accordance with tho above maxim it has 
long been settled that F. in all courts and 
at all stages of any particular transaction, 
if proved, at once vitiates the transaction. 

Formerly, false statements made negli- 
gently but without active deceit, or false 
statements made on insufficient grounds, 
were held to amount to what was called 
* legal F.’ Hut the rule now is that no 
false statement made with on honest 
belief in its truth can rentier the maker 
liable for F. In consequence of this ruling 
(which Is to bo found in tho classic case of 
Derry v. Peek), the Directors' Liability 
Act, 1890, makes directors and promoters 
of a company liable in damages for inno- 
cent misstatements in a company pros- 
pectus, inviting tho public to subscribe to 
Hhares where such statements were mafic 
without reasonable grounds for bclie\ing 
in their truth. 

Tu the criminal l^w many offences 
necessarily imply F. (as to civil remedies 
for crimes see under (JBIMIVAL Law), 
e.g. obtaining by false pretences, em- 
bezzlements ( 0 .r.). and all unlawful 
appropriations by ajl manner of agents, 
trustees, and others entrusted with 
property. In a charge of falsifying 
accounts it is not necessary to show that 
any particular person was intended to he 
defrauded. As to rendering void fraudu- 
lent conveyance by a bankrupt as against 
his creditors, see under Consideration'. 

Frauds, Statute of, 1677. Tho object of 
this Act was the prevention of fraud, but 
it is a legal aphorism that it promotes 
fraud more often than It proven ts It. Tho 
statute renders certain classes of contracts 
unenforceable unless evidenced by writing 
(as to the five classes see under Gonthapts) 
Unless contracts of the classes in question 
are so evidenced they can only be enforced 
(where the circumstances allow) by the 
aid of the euuitablo doctrine of ‘ part 
performance/ That doctriuc applies where 
one party to a contract, generally for the 
sale or purchase of land, including house 
property, seeks to compel the other party 
to fulfil his promise to buy or sell and has 
himself done something in fulfilment (part 
performance) of his side of the contract 
m the confidence that the other party 
would adhere to his promises. Equity In 
such a cose looks upon such acts of part 
performance, if it (s clear that they could 


only be referable to the contract rollod 
upon, as evidence of the formation of such 
a contract In spite of the absence of 
writing. A case frequently cited as an 
illustration of the kind of acts of alleged 
part performance that would not he so 
exclusively roforablo is that of Maddisnn n. 
Aldorson, where the plaintiff, a house- 
keeper, who had rcmalnod for long in the 
service of a certain gentleman, sought to 
make his estate liable after his death for 
an alleged gift of land to her In considera- 
tion of her remaining in his service. It 
was held that her service was not ex- 
clusively and unequivocally referable to 
the promised gift, and therefore not 
sufficient evidence of a promise in tho 
absence of writing. Comments in the 
court of appeal by Lord Justice Mackinnon 
suggested that this anct. statute stands In 
need of amendment owing to the obscurity 
of Its provisions and the injustices arising 
out of its application. Tho question 
whether legislation Bhouid be Introduced 
to repeal tho section (4) of the Statute of 
Frauds which remains outstanding, and 
the other legislation on the same matter 
formed the subject of a recommendation 
of tho Law Revision Committee, and w T as 
under comsi deration when war broke out 
U939). Further consideration ot this 
complex question was postponed by war 
conditions, 

Frauenreld, rap. of tlio Swiss canton 
Thurg.iu, situated on the Murg. It lias a 
tenth-century castle. The manufs. arc 
cottons, silks, woollens, and iron and 
aluminium goods. Top. 10.000. 

Frauenlob, see lTrixiucii von Mkisshn. 

Fraunce, Abraham iff. 1 .'>8 7- 10.b3), Eng. 
poet, the dates of whose birth and death 
arc uncertain. lie was educated at Cam- 
bridge, at the* expense of Sir Philip Sidney, 
anti, after studyh,* law 1 at Gruv’s Inn, 
wai called to the Welsh liar. He is chiefly 
remembered for liis Lamentations of 
A mm fas for the Death of Phillis -a trans. 
of Thomas Watson's \ersion (1A8A) in Lat. 
hexameters of Tasso’s pastoral drama 
Aimnta, and other writings, the chief of 
which are The Countess of Punbrokes 
Yruchurch (l.”»91 )— which consists of a 
reprint of his Lamentations ; The Countess 
of Pembroke# Emanuel (1.391), a poem on 
the Nativity, Passion, liurial, and Resur- 
rection; and a third part to these, t nun fas 
Dale (1092). which contains 4 1 ho most con- 
ceited tales of the Pugnu Gods.' E. is of 
interest in tho hist, of Eng. prosody be- 
cause ho belonged to the Cambridge group, 
fm biding Gabriel Harvey and Ids brother 
Ridiard, which attempted to force upon 
Eng. poetry tho classical metres; and all 
liis poems arc in hexameters. 

Fraunhofer, Joseph vqn (1787-1826), 
Or. optician, b. at StrnuBing in Boa aria. 
His father was ft gluzfcp, and ho was 
apprenticed to a glass polisher, but he 
ae< Mentally came into thf possession of a 
sum of money which permitted him to 
start In business for Idrnsclf. In his 
leisure he pursued scientific investigations 
in mathematics ami optics. By the help 
of Utzschncider lie obtained the position 
of optician to tho mathematical Institute 
at Munich, and succeeded In making 
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achromatic glass for telescopes of such 
excellence that his fame spread all over 
Europe. The great telescope at Dorpat 
was made by him : he also discovered the 
dark lines in the sun’s spectrum which 
take his name. Conservator of cabinet of 
natural curiosities at Munich. See 1\ 
Lenard, (Jtosse Naturforschcr, 1929. 

Fraunhofer Lines, flue black lines cross- 
ing the solar spectrum, first observed by 
Wollaston in 1802, and later studied by 
Joseph von Fraunhofer (o.t\). The lines 
correspond to the wave-lengths of light 
absorbed in the reversing layer of the sun. 

Fraustadt (Polish Wszowa), tn. nf-Poland 
(formerly of Germany) in the prov. of 
Posuan, about 14 in. N.E. of Ologau. Here, 
in 1700, Charles Xlf. of Sweden gained a 
victory over the Saxons. The tn. is noted 
for its tanneries, sugar factories, and dye 
works. Pop. 7500. 

Fraxinus, see A sir. 

Fray Bentos, or Independence, tn. of 
Uruguay, and cap. of ltio Negro. It is on 
the Uruguay R., about 170 m. N.W. of 
Montevideo. The tu. iy engaged in the 
manuf. of extrart of meat and canning. 
Pop. about 5000. 

Frazer, Sir George James (1851-1941). 
^cotti-jh author, b. at Gku-gow; educated 
at Glasgow I’plv. imd Trinity College, 
Cambridge. J-Jei’iwi to a fellowship at 
Trinity College iu 1879. At first his 
studies were classical, but bo took a new 
line in 1 887 w ith a book on Totemism. lu 
1890 appeared The Holden Hough (2nd ed. 
1900; 3rd oil. in 11 vols., 1911; supple- 
mentary index vol.. 1914; abridged form, 
1922). which instantly brought him fame. 
This masterpiece of anthropology and 
scholarship has profoundly inllucnccd the 
modern outlook on belief in tho super- 
natural ami oil religious ritual. Much 
of his other work was also concerned with 
the Buuto anthropological interests. Went 
to Greece for tho preparation of ail ed. of 
Puusanias, tho Gk. geographer, which 
appeared as Pausa mas's Jh script ion of 
(ireecc, translated with a Commentary in 
1898 (2nd od. 1918), and Pan manias and 
other dreek Sketches in 1900. In 1907 he 
was appointed prof, of social anthropology 
to the uui\. of Liverpool. Delivered Ids 
first Gi fiord lectures at St. Amliews In 
1911, choosing as his suldeet lit lief in 
Immortality and the Worship of the lhad. 
In 1912 ho ed. a selection of i'ouprr's 
Letters (with notes by J. E. Drayer). 
Knighted, 1914. O.M., 1925. Numerous 

honorary degrees. In 1 920 lie was elected 
a fellow* of tho Royal Society, having 
given up Ills Liverpool fellowship in 1919. 
Tils later work included a trails, of Apollo- 
dorus iu the Locb Library and an od. of 
Ovid’s Fasti in 5 vols. lu 3929. Much 
charm invests his theories of kingship, 
magic, and treo worship, woveu out of his 
fundamental belief in man’s essential 
ignorance. With F. religious beliefs took 
their place among other natural pheno- 
mena as a subject for dispassionate in- 
vestigation. Creed and mjtliology were 
but one manifestation among many of an 
aJJ but universal cult, which originated 
neither in Judcea nor In revelation, but 
In the earliest efforts of primitive man to 
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influence by magic tho seasons and stars 
in their courses and the fecundity of 
nature. It has been well said that ho did 
for our time what Lucretius did for his — 
emancipated us from the most crushing 
form of fear through Idol-worship. F. 
feit himself to be a disciple of Darwin, but 
whero Darwin traced the origins and 
evolution of our physical bodies, F. gave 
us tho record of our mental growth. Rut 
his interest in ritual was always slighter 
than his interest in myth; and no ignored 
altogether tho influence of economic 
motive in the evolution of primitive 
society. Only time can show how far his 
theories will enjoy universal ussent. 
Already Rivers and tho diffusionists have 
challenged the assumption which F. in- 
herited from Tylor — that if the thinking 
and institutions of primitive societies the 
world over reveal remarkablo similarities, 
tiie explanation must be sought solely in 
tho identical working of tho human mind. 
Jiis other works include lectures on the 
Early History of the Kingship (1905); 
A don is, . I ttis , Osiris : Studies in the II i story 
of Oriental Htligion (1906; 3rd ed. 1914); 
Questions on the Customs , Itetiefs , and J lan- 
guage s of Sa rages (1907); Psyche's Task 
(1909); Toft mismand Exogamy (1910) ; The 
flclirf in 1 mmortality, etc. (1913); Essays 
of Addison , ed., (1915); Folk-lore in the 
Old Testament (1918); The Worship of 
Xature, i. (1926); Myths of the Origin of 
Fire (1930); Aftermath: a Supplement to 
the Holden Sough (1936); The Fear of the 
Dead m Primitive Religion (1936); The 
(iortjoii's Head (1937); and Totemica: a 
Supplement to Totemism and Exogamy 
(1937). 

Frazer Inland, or Great Sandy Island, 
see Fimsek Island. 

Freeh an, \il. ol the Rhineland, Ger- 
many, 22 m. S.S.W. of Dusseldorf. 
E« rthenw are manufactured here. I*op. 
15,500. 

Frechette, Louis Honorft (1839-1908), 
Fr. Canadian poet, b. at Levi*, Quebec. 
Ho was called to the Canadian Bar (1864), 
but entered upon a journalistic career in 
Chicago, in 1874 ho was elected to the 
Domluion Parliament, but was defeated 
at the election of 1878. lie od. La Patr\e t 
made sev. trails, from the Fr., and wrote 
Mes Unsirs vl8C3), La Voix d'un exiU 
(1867), Its Outeaux de *eige (1880), and 
the two historical dramas. Papineau 
(1880) and Fthx Pontre (1880). lie was 
elccti d president of tho lloyul Society of 
(’anada. 

Fredegond, Fr e degun de, or Fredegunda 

(r. 515 97), Frankish queen, first mistress 
and thru wife of Chilperie, king of Nous- 
tria. She parted Chilperie from Uis ilrst 
wife, Amlovcre, whose servant she had 
been , but ho then married Galsvintha. F. 
was MiHpeetcd of murdoring her in tho 
same \ car (567), and became her successor. 
Thi* unised war between Chilperie and his 
brot her Slgobert of Austrasia. whoso wife, 
Brunhilda. was sister to Galsvinrha. F. 
had fcdgti'crt assassinated at Vitry (575), 
and made jway with all who stood in the 
way of the succession to the throno of her 
own son. Clotaire II. After tho murder 
of Chilperio in 584, she carried on war 
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against Brunhflda and her descendants, II I. became his guardian and regent of 
but failed to kill the queen, and d. during Sicily. Ho was efocted hond of the Holy 
the campaign. Horn. Empire in 1212 on the excommuni- 

Fredericia, seaport of Dennurrk, on the cation of Otto IV., and his coronation look 
S.E. coast of Jutland, at the N. entrance place in 1215 at Aix-la-Chapollo. Throe 
of tho Little Belt and the Little Belt years later, on tho dcatli of Otto, F. bo- 
bridge. It ninnufs. chemicals, iron, silver, came undisputed rulor of Germany, and 
and other metals, condensed milk, soap, adherents gathered around him. In 1228 
and toys; is an important communication ho entered on a crusade, and set sail for 
centro (railway, telegraph, telephone), and Palestine, and by a treaty mado Jn 1220 ho 
has considerable shipping trade. Tho prin. secured tho possession of Jerusalem, 
exports oro meat, flsli, and eggs; imports Hethlehom, Nazareth, and the surrounding 
pottery, salt, and petroleum. Tho per- neighbourhood, crowning himself king of 
raanent buildings of the Dan. Industries Jerusalem. During his absenco tho new 
Fair are situated here, and so is a college pope, Gregory IX , had devastated his 
for the deaf and dumb. It has had an ex- possessions in Italy, but his efforts failed 
citing ldst. Tho fortress was stormed by to arouse serious opposition in Sicily 
Swedes in 1057. In 1849 the Dan. garrl- and Germany, and F., on liis return, had 
son broke a siege by the army of Sclilcsvig- no difficulty in driving back his enemies, 
Holstein, but in 1804 the tn. was ami a peace was patched up between pope 
evacuated by the garrison after bombard- and emperor at San Oerniano. in the 
ment and feiege by the Austrians. Pop. ensuing struggle, however, F. neglected 
23.000. his duties in Germany, and, aided by the 

Frederick I. (r. 1122 90), head of the Lombard cities and many Ger. nobles, tho 
Holy ltom. Empire, 1152-90, surnamed papacy at length won tho day. F. 
Barbarossa or Redbeard. He was the son was famed for his wide knowledge aud 
of Frederick II. of llohcnstaufen, duke of learning, and his chief claim to famo Is as 
Swabia, and succeeded his father as duke a lawgiver. See G. Blondcl. Etude sar la 
of Swabia in 1147, and his uncle Conrad politique de Vempcrcur FrttUric If. en 
III. as king of Germany in 1152. lie AUrmcujne, 1892; and K. llampo, Komq 
reuuccd Germany to order during tho early Friedrich I /., 1935. 

year', of his reign, and then proceeded to Frederick III. (1415-93). Holy Rom. 
establish the imperial authontv in Italy, cmpeior, b. at Innsbruck in tho Tyrol, son 
At Pavla he received tho Lombard crown, of Ernest of Ilap^burg. dukeot Styriaand 
and in 1155 was crowned emperor In Romo f'aimthia. In 1140 he was chosen Ger. 
by Adrian IV. Four years later began king at Frankfort under the title of 
the long contest between F. Barbarossa Frederick IV., ami in 1403 ho united 
and Pope Alexander III., Adrian’s sue- Upper and Lower \ustria under his rule, 
ces-sor. Various btruggles and treaties taking tho title of Frederick V., archduke 
ensued; but at last, in 1177. F. made hH of Austria. Ho had been crowned eni- 
peaee with the pope, and was enabled to peror at Rome in 1452. His reign covered 
turn his attention to Germany, where ho a difficult period — Hungary and Itnlv 
had to contend with Henry the Lion, duke were invaded by tho Turks, and Vienna 
of Bavaria and Saxony, head of tho house was occupied bv tho Hungarians. Jle, 
of Guelph. Ho, however, succeeded bv however, managed to dupe Charles the 
his eneigctic measures in crushing tho Bold, who wished to secure tho rov al title, 
Guelph power *n Germany, and in 1189, and gradually reunited tho family tors, of 
having&ettledthcaffairsoi the empire and the Hansburgs, the marriage of his son 
Cstab. universal peace in his dominions, Maximilian with Mary, daughter and 
he resigned the gov. to his eldest son. heiress of Charles tho Bold, duko of 
nenry, and put himself at the head of the Burgundy, rendering tho Ilapsimrgfamily 
third crusade. He won two great vie* one of tho greatest dynasties in Europe, 
tories over tho Moslems, but was drowned F. was a listless and incapable ruler, 
in a small stream in Cilicia in 1190. On though ho had many excellent personal 
the whole the reign of F. was a happy and qualities. He had a real love of learning, 
prosperous time for Germany. lie en- and towards the end of his reign handed 
couragod the growth of tns. and took over the government of his lands to his 
strong and successful measures to establish son Maximilinn, retiring to Linz, vvhero ho 
order. He is Haid to have taken Charle* passed his time in study. See /Eneas 
magne as his model. lie. memory in Ger- Sylvius (later Popo Pius II), Historxa 
many is cherished os that of the best and rcrum Friderici f 1083; and V. von Kraus, 
greatest of his race. Srr II. Pruts, Kaiser Deutsche Geschichte w% Ausgang des 
Friedrich I., 1871-73; N. von Bunan, MUtelalters , 1905. 

Leben unrt Thaten Friedrichs J. 1872; Frederiok I. (1369-1488), elector and 
V. Chevalier, Repertoire de s sources his - duke of Saxony, surnamed ‘the Pug- 
toriques du moyen due, 1901; and R Wahl, nacious,* son of Frederick tho Stern of 
Kaiser Friedrich Barburo^n, 1941. Meissen. lie won distinction os a soldier, 

Frederiok II. (1194-1250), Holy Rom. and ns a reward for Ids successes against 
emperor, son of the Emperor llenry VI. the Hussites tho EmporotfSigisinimd made 
ana Constanei , heiress of Sicily, and grand* him rluko of Saxony, 1428. The Hussites 
eon of tho Emperor Frederick I., thus a crushed him, however, at Aussig throe 
member of the Hohenstaufen family, 6. years later (1426). In 1409 ho founded 
near Ancona in Italy. On his father's Leipzig UnJv. See life by G. Spalatin, In 
death ho was crowned king of Sicily at Scriptores rerum (Icrmanifarum pmcipue 
Palermo (1198), and*on the death of his Saxonicarum , li. (Meneke’s ed.), 1728-30; 
mother in the same year, Pope Innooent C. BOttJger and T. Flathe, Geschichte des 
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Kur8laates und Konigreichs Sachsen, 
1807-73. 

Frederick III. (1403-1525), sumamed 
•the Wise,' elector and duke of Saxony, 
succeeded his father, Ernest, in I486, lie 
exercised an enormous influence on Gcr. 
politics of the bixteenth century, lie 
founded the univ. of Wittenberg (1502), 
nnd called Luther and Melanchthon to 
chairs in the faculty, lie granted 
toleration to the creed of tho reformers, 
hut did not adopt it himself. On tho 
death of Maximilian I. he refused the offer 
of the imperial crown (1519), warmly 
supporting Charles V. (then Charles f. 
of Spain). F. was succeeded by his 
brother John. See T. Koldc, Friedrich 
der Weise und die Aufauge der He for- 
mation, 1881; and 1*. Kirn, Friedrich der 
T Veise und die Ktrche, 1926. 

Frederick I. (1657-1713), first king of 
Prussia, elector of Brandenburg as 
Frederick III. (1688-1701). lie was the 
son of Frederick William, the great elector 
of Brandenburg. His name has become 
proverbial for vanity and extravagance, 
but ho was loved by his subjects, and a 
patron of such men as Spener, Frnnckc. 
Thomnsius, and Leibnitz, lie founded 
tho univ. of Hallo (1694) and tho academy 
of sciences, and wss also founder of the 
Order of the Black Eagle. F. supported 
tho Leaguo of Augsburg against Louis 
XIV., and helped William III. In the 
revolution of 1688 in England. The 
Emperor Leopold of Austria granted him 
the royal title on tho eve of the war of t lie 
Sp. Succession in return for Ids support. 
In 1707 he was elected prince of Neu- 
cliAtel. See C. von Lcdebur. Konig Fried- 
rich I. von Preussen, 1878-81; II. Tuttle, 
History of Prussia, 1881-88; and W. 
Pierson, Prcussichc Ucschichte, 1898. 

Frederiok II. (1712-80), known as ‘tho 
Great/ son of Frederick William I. of 
Pmshia aud Sophia Dorothea, daughter 
of George 1. of England, lie was king 
of Prussia 1740-86. His great wars 
occurred during tho first lmlf of his 
ieign. On tho death of the Emperor 
Gharles VI., he invaded Silesia, aud in 
tho first campaign gained the lictory 
of Mollwitz. ire then allied Idhisclf 
with Franco, and after the a it lory of 
Chotusitz. tho peace of Breslau (1742) 
was concluded, by which Austria ceded 
most of Silesia to Prussia. Two yearn 
later he reopened tho struggle, anti 
succeeded in effecting the treaty of 
Dresden, a repetition of the treaty of 
Breslau. In 1756 tho ltapsburgs formed 
an alliance against. Prussia with France, 
Russia, Saxony, and Sweden— England, 
as tho enemy of France, siding w’lth F. 
Then began tho great Seven Years war, 
the outcome of which was the culmination 
of F.'s military career, hut. whir h taxed t lie 
kingdom to its utmost. By wise financial 
measures, how’ovcr, F. boon placed 
Prussia on a sound hosts, and was 
enabled to Improve Its agrie. and indus- 
trial condition. F. looked upon his 
pow’er rather as a trust than as a source of 
personal advantage; this ho faithfully 
discharged according to hts lights. 
Throughout his reign ho took the greatest 


interest in the Improvement of the 
Prussian army. His political carcor, 
character and ideas — as recorded by bis 
letters and conversations in relations 
with Voltaire, and an analysis of his 
writings aro clearly described by O. P. 
Gooch in Frederick the Ureal : the Ruler, 
the Writer, the Man (1947). See H. Tuttle, 
History of Prussia untler Frederick the 
Ureal , 1740-56, 1888 ;F. Kugler, Geschichte 
Friedrichs der Grossen, 1846; T. Carlyle, 
History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, 1858- 
1865 ; F. Longman, Frederick the Great and 
the Seven Fears War, 1881 ; E. Lai Isse, 
La Jeunesse du grand Frfdtric, 1891 ; 
V. Thaddcus, Frederick the Great , 1930; 
and N. Ausuhcl. Superman: the Life of 
Frederick the Great , 1932. 
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Frederick III. (1831-88), second Oer. 
emperor and king of Prussia (March-Juno 
1888). son of William I. of Prussia (first 
emperor of united German v), and known 
as Frederick William before hit* accession. 
He studied at Bonn Univ., and truiclled 
widely. He married Victoria, princess 
royal of England, in 1858, and became 
crown pni.ee of Prussia on liis father's 
accession, 1861. F. fought in the war 
with Denmark, 1864 ; in that with Austria, 
I860, being present at tho battle ot 
Sndown. In the Franco -German war 
he iought successfully at Weissenburg. 
\\ orth, and later at Scdau. He took part 
also in the siege of Paris. F. greatly 
influenced tho founding of the new tier. 
Empire*, though hts plans often differed 
from Bismarck's. He wrote diaries of 
Ids tiau’ls, and of the ivars of 1866 and 
is 7i) 71, and w T as popularly called by 
the army ‘Unscr Fritz.' During his 
father’s illness in 1878 ho became pro- 
\Eionul regent. His eldest child was 
William II. His diaries {Tagebdcher, 
1818 - 66 ) were ed. by II. Meisncr (1929). 
St e lives '»v II. Rodd, 1888; G. Frejtag, 
1890; ana VV. Richter, 1938. 

Frederick V. (1596-1632), elector pala- 
tine. son of Frederick IV. Ho married 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of 
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England, 1613, and was grandfather of 
George I. In 1619 F. headed the Ger. 
Protestant Union (Calvinists), and ac- 
cepted the crown of Bohemia. F.'s 

f eneral was utterly defeated by the 
iuperlallsts at the battle on the White 
Hill (near Prague), 1620, and ho lost Ids 
hereditnry possessions as well as Bohemia, 
and wns obliged to go Into exile. The 
electoral dignity was conferred on 
Maximilian of Bavaria, his cousin, the 
Catholic lcador, 1623. F. was father of 
Prince Rupert. See A. Gindely , Oesrhichte 
des dmssigjahrigen Krieyes , 1809 80; 
J. Grosze, Friedrich von der Pfalz, 1870; 
and R. Kraasnig, Der Winterkonig , 
1881. 

Frederick I. (c. 1471-1533), king of 
Denmark and Norway 1523-33. IIo 
succeeded his nephew Christian If., 
who was dethroned. Ho was joint ruler 
of the duchies of Slesvig and Holstein, 
with his brother John. He was an able 
ruler and granted many privileges to tho 
nobility and tho farmers. During his 
reign, tho Lutheran faith bpread to hiss 
dominions. 

Frederick II. (1534-88), son of Christian 
III., and king of Denmark and Norway. 
His reign falls Into two distinct periods — 
that of war, 1559-70; that of peace, 
1570-88. The war with Sweden lasted 
6even years, ending in the triumph of F. 
at the pear© of Stettin Denmark -Norway 
had her omc a great sea power and at the 
entrance to the Baltic F. built Kronborg, 
the castle which Shakespearo made famous 
ill his play Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
F. possessed the gift of discovering and 
employing great men, and no other Dan. 
king was over so beiovod by his people. 

Frederick III. (1C09-70), king of 
Denmaik and Norway, son of Christian 
IV., beroming archbishop of Bremen, 1 034. 
lie mk< ceded to the throno in 1618. 
Hoping to regain ter. lost bv tho treaty of 
Brumbdiro, 1615,*F. and his senate de- 
clared war on Charles X. of Sweden. 1657. 
But Charles invaded Jutland and besieged 
Copenhagen, forcing the Dan. people to 
sign the unfavourable treaty of Roskildo, 
1658. Hostilities were boon resumed, 
but F., aided by Brandenburg, expelled 
the Swedes from Jutland, forcing Charles 
to raise tho siege of Copenhagen, 1659. 
A peace favourable to Sweden was 
concluded, 1060. Tho monarchy was 
made hereditary and absolute, instead of 
elective and limited, by a voluntary act of 
commons and clergy at a diet, 1600-61. 

Frederick IV. (1071-1730), king of 
Ddhmark, from 1699, son of Christian V. 
He allied with lVtor tho Great and 
Augustus II., king of Poland, in 1700, 
against Charles XII. of Sweden, but was 
forced to sign the peace of Travendal on 
the lattcris siego of Copenhagen. During 
the roverses of Charles In 1709, F. again 
made war, capturing Str.ilsund and 
T6nnin gen. Charles was killed at the 
0 lege of Frederikahald in Norway, 1718. 
In 1720 F. concluded tho treaty of 
Fredcrlksborg with Sweden. 

Frederick V. (1723-66), king of Den- 
mark. He succeeded his father, Christian 
VI., in 1746, and married a daughter of 


George IT. of England. A wise and able 
ruler, he did much to promote commerce. 
Industry, and science. F. sent Niebuhr 
and others on a scientific expedition to 
Egypt and Arabia, 1761. 

Frederick VI. (1768-1839). king of Den- 
mark and Norway, son of Christian VII., 
assumed tho regency in 1784, owing to Ids 
father's insanity, until ho ascended tho 
throne in 1808. His rule was marked 
by many reforms, including the abolition 
of serfdom in Denmark and Schleswig- 
Holstein. F.'s chief minister was Uern- 
storif. In 1800 Denmark joined the 
armed neutrality of the N. against 
England. This caused hostilities with 
tho Brit., and F. allied with Napoleon, 
1808. In 1814 Norway was taken by the 
allies from Denmark and given to Sweden 
under Bernadette. See — . GiesHing, Zur 
Hegurungsgtschichte Friedrichs VI., 1851- 
1852. 

Frederick VII. U808-G3), king of 
Denmark, son of Christian VIII., whom 
he succeeded in 1848. The chief events 
of his reign w ere tho wars arising out of tho 
revolt of the Slesvlg-llolstoin duchies 
against a common constitution with the 
kingdom of Denmark and the separation 
of Slesvig from Holstein, In 1849 F. 
signed the democratic constitution which 
lias been the basis of political life over 
binco. 

Frederick VIII. (1813-1912), king of 
Denmark, son of Christian IX.. succeeded 
his father in 19UG. He married Princess 
Louise of Sweden in 1869, and his eldest 
«*ou, Christian, was b. in 1870. Ills 
second son, Charles, became king of 
Norway in 1901, under the title of 
Haakon VI l. F. woiked for the creation 
of a common policy for tho Scandinavian 
kingdoms. 

Frederick IX. king of Denmark ( b . 
1899) succeeded his father Christian X. in 
1917. lie married Princess Ingrid of 
Sweden in 1935, and has threo daughters. 
In 1917 he joined the Ko.val Dan. Navy 
as a rating and attained bv Ins own cllorts 
the rank of captain. Later lie was pro- 
moted in accordance with liis increasing 
responsibilities as crown prince, and Is 
now, as king, commander-in-chief of his 
na\ .v , as well as of his army. At olghteon 
F. became a member of the State Council 
(consisting of the kiug and Ills responsible 
ministers), and for several periods before, 
but chiefly during the Ger. occupation of 
Denmark, ho acted as regent, lie has 
travelled widely, having visited Ireland 
and Greenland, tho Far East, and, with 
the crown princess, U.S.A. and Canada 
in 1939. F. in an ardent lover of music 
ami himself an accomplished conductor, 
having often played with tho Royal 
Theatre orchestra, Copenhagen. 

Frederick (1076 -J751), king of Sweden, 
thud son of tho Landgrkvc Karl of Ilesso- 
Cassol. He entered the Eng. military 
service, and in the war of tho 8p. Suc- 
cession commanded tho Hessian corps. 
In 1715 ho entered the Swedish service, 
and on the resignation of her claims to 
tlio throne of Sweden of his wife, Ulrica 
Leonora, sister of Charles XII., he becamo 
king. 
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Frederick Augustus I. (1750-1827), king 
of Saxony, son of the elector Frederick 
Christian, 6. at Dresden. In the Bavarian 
Succession war ho sided with Frederick 
the Great against Austria, and afterwards 
Joined the league ol Ger. princes. In 
1806 ho joined Prussia against France, 
but concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Napoleon after the battle of Jena, and 
during the subsequent wars of Napoleon 
ho was a faithful ally of the emperor. See 
A. Bonnefons, Cn Alli4 de Usayolion, 
Fr6d6ric Auguste, premier roi de Saxe , 
1902. 

Frederick Charles of Prussia (1828-85), 
nephew of the Emperor \\ illiam X., known 
as the ‘Red Prince.* lie was educated at 
Bonn, and then entered the army, serving 
with distinction in the first Hchleswig- 
Ilolstcin war in 1848. lie also took part 
in the Austrian war of 1866, and the 
Franco-Gcr. w r ar (1870-71), where his 
leadership was conspicuous. Ue gained 
distinction at the battles of Gravclottc, 
Thiomiile, and St. i’rivat. 

Frederick Louis, Prlnoe of Wales (1707- 
1751), eldest son of George IT. and Queen 
Caroline. In 1736 he married Augusta, 
daughter of Frederick, duke of Saxo- 
Uotha, and had sev. eliildrcu, the eldest 
afterwards ► rooming George HI. 
Frederick, v.uo i'ei» a very gay life, was 
always on bad terms with his father, anti, 
forbidden the court, became the patron ot 
the opposition which made Leicester 
House its headquarters. 

Frederick William (1620-88), elector of 
Brandenburg, known as the ‘Great Elec- 
tor,* and son of the elector ( tom to \\ illiam, 
l>. in Berlin, lie was odueatr d at the unlv. 
of Lo> den. On his father’s death in 1640 
he became ruler of Brandenburg and 
Prussia, mid immediately set himself to 
repair tlio damage wrought during tho 
Tidily Years war, still in progress. In 
1648, by the treaty of Westphalia, the 
area of his dominions was largely in- 
creased, and in the course of ten > ears, 
with the help of his able generals, he had 
created an army of 25,000 men, organised 
on tho Swedish model, lie reorganised 
tho untvH. of Frankfort and Konlgsbcrg, 
and founded the unlv. of Duisburg and 
the ltoyal library at Berlin. lie made 
the ennui which still bears his in mo be- 
tween tho Oder and tho Spree, ami intro- 
duced a postal system. Ho encouraged 
the immigration of Huguenots who 
brought their culture and industiu s to ills 
backward country. Ho greatly enlarged 
and heaulltlcd Berlin, leaving a largo 
exchequer, a thoroughly well-organised 
army, and the beginnings of a colonial 
empire. His llnal net of statesmanship 
was to urge and buck Win. of Orange’s 
Eng. expedition. He, not F. the Great, 
wus tho real founder of tho liobcn/.ollcrn 
tradition, tho Russian state, and therefore 
of modern Germany. See U. Tuttle, 
Uistory of Prussia, 113 l-l HQ, 1892; T. 
Carlyle, History of Frederick the r Great , 
1838: A. Waddington, he Grand EJecteur 
et Jjouis XIV., 1905-8; and F. Schevill, 
The Great Elector , X948. 

Frederick William (1771-1815), duko of 
Brunswick. Ho was taken prisoner at 


L 11 beck after the battle of Auerstadt. 
Napoleon put up a veto on his accession 
to tho dukedom at the death of his eldest 
brother, and in 1809 bo joined Austria iu 
the war against tho emperor. At the 
defeat of the Austrians at Wagram ho 
came to England, where he received an 
enthusiastic reception, and afterwards 
took part in tho Peninsular war till his 
return, in 1813, to his dominions. After 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, F. W. 
joined the allies and fell at Quatro-Bras, 
Juno 10, 1815. 

Frederick William I. (1688- 1740), king 
of Prussia, son (if Frederick 1. (d. 1713;, 
and lather of Frederick the Great. Ho 
was passionately fond of military exer- 
cises, and noted for his eccentricities. 
Though ho formed a large, well-disciplined 
army, ho did not engago in any \ery im- 
portant wars. In 1720 he won from 
Sweden tho dist. of Pomerania between 
Rs. Oder und Pcene, including Stettin, 
Wolllu, and Usedom Is. He founded a 
splendid administrative system, es tab. a 
medical college, and various usciul in- 
stitutions iu Berlin, and loft a powerful 
and wealthy kingdom to his son and 
successor. See K. de MauviUon, 11 into ire 
de FUderic Guillaume I., 1741; F. Forster, 
Ueschu hte Friedrich Wilhelms I ., 1835 ; anil 
H. Tuttle, History of Prussia, 1131-17 10, 
1884. 

Frederick William II. (1741-97), son of 
Prince Augustus William of Prussia and 
nephew of Frederick tho Great, whom he 
succeeded in 1 786. In 1792, with Austria, 
lie entered into a war against tho Fr. 
republic, to uphold tho ro.xulty, which 
lasted till 1765, resulting in tho cession to 
France, b> tho treaty ot Basle (1795), of 
tho Prussian ters. \\. ot the Rhine. By 
tho partitions of Poland, in which F. \v. 
shared, Prussia recencd largo accessions 
of ter. During F. W/s reign, owing to 
his indolence and lack of political sagacity, 
Prussia dec lined. Ho was devoted to the 
arts, Dcothoien and Mo/art enjoying his 
patronage, but was without mental 
qualities of a high order. See Stadcl- 
mann, Pnusstns Konigetn ihrer Tatiukeit 
ur die JLandt skultur, vol. ih., ‘Friedrich 
Vilhelm If./ 1885; Paulig, Iricdrich 
Wilhelm 11., sc iu Pricatleben und seme 
Heyieruny, 1896; and E. Bleich, Per Hof 
Friedruh II ilfulms II. und Friedrich 
Wilhelms 111., 1914. 

Froderick William III. (1770-1840), son 
of i> rede uck William XX., b. at Potsdam. 
Ho became king of Prussia in 1797. In 
1806 ho w as overthrown by Nupoleon nt 
Jonn and Auerstadt, and on the annihila- 
tion of the Prussian Army, the Fr. ovorran 
tho kingdom. The Russia u Annies then 
advanced to the aid of Prussia, but were 
o\erl brown by Napoleon nt Frledland 
(1807). leaving Prussia at the mercy of 
the conqueror. The treaty of Tilsit com- 
pleted the ruin of Prussia, and during the 
next few years slio remained utmost de- 
faced as a European power. At tho 
beginning * 1 1813, however, the Gera, rose 
against France, and F. \V. entered into an 
alliauvo with Russia and Austria, and the 
Allies overthrew Napoleon at the battle of 
Leipzig. At the Congress of Vienna, 
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Prussia regained her lost ter. F. W. did 
much to advance the material welfare of 
his realm, and tho customs union was 
estab. in Ills reign. See II. von Petorsdorff , 
Koniy Friedrich Wilhelm IV 1900. 

Frederick William IV. <1795-1861), king 
of Prussia, son of Frederick William HI. 
He began his reign with moderate mea- 
sures, hut was vacillating and iutlrm of 
purj iosc, with a marked tendency to 
invsticism. There was a revolutionary 
outbreak in Prussia and Berlin, 1848. 
caused In part by the Fr. revolutionists 4 
triumph, and Frederick was forced to 
grant a constitution to his people. In 
1849 he declined tho offer of tho Imperial 
crown by the Ger. National Assembly at 
Frankfort. They elected the Archduke 
John of Austria as lieutenant-general. 
His Irresolution and neutrality in the 
Crimean war wero severely censured. 
Owing to symptoms of insanity Frederick 
resigned the control of his kingdom to his 
brother William, 1858, and was succeeded 
by him as William I. in 1861. See L. \on 
Ranke, Iiingraphie Friedrich Wilhelms IV., 
1878; II. von Petersdorff, Konig Fried - 
rich Wilhelm IV., 1900; F. Rachfahl, 
Deutschland Friedrich Wilhelm IV. und 
die Berliner Alurzr evolution, 1901, and 
Die deutsche Pohtik: Konia Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. im Winter 1*48-49, 1919. 

Frederick William Charles I. (1754- 
1810), king of Wurttembcrg, s<gi of 
Frederick Eugene, succeeded his father 
as duke of WUrttcmberg, 1797, and king, 
1S06. He married an Eng. princess, 
Charlotte Augusta Matilda. lie became 
elector, 1803, and by alliance with 
Napoleon, 1805, gained lands ami tho title 
of king. Frederick joined tho Con- 
federation of tho Rhine in 1800. His 
army fought on Napoleon's side in 1809, 
1812, and 1813, but joined tho Allies in 
Nov. 1813, tho trealv of Fulda leaving 
him Ids kingdom on this condition only. 
The people seized this opportunity of his 
weakness to re-establish their old con- 
stitution, changed by Frederick for 
absolution. See E, Ildlzlo, Politisrhe 
Oescluchte Wurttembergs, 1789-1805, 1931. 

Frederick, co. scat of F. co., Maryland, 
U.S.A., 41 in. W. by N. of Baltimore. It 
has a Jesuit institution and a college. 
The manufs. include canning, brush- 
making, tanning, and Hour-milling. Pop. 
15,800. 

Fredericksburg, tn. of Snottsylvania co., 
Virginia, U.S.A., Hituatcd on tho Rappa- 
hannock R., about 51 i m. S.S.W. of 
Washington. The riv. affords great water 
power, tho tide ascending tho riv. os far 
as F. During tho Amor. ( ’Ivil war a battle 
was fought hero, in which the union forces 
under Burnside were defeated by the Con- 
federates (1862). The tn. manufs. paper, 
leather, machinery, and has fino wheat 
mills. Pop. 10,000. 

Frederioton, cap. of the prov. of New 
Brunswick, Canada, on tho St. John R. 
It was originally called St. Anno's Point. 
It is on educational centre, with the uni v. 
of New Brunswick and a teachers' college, 
and there is an Apgliran cathedral. It has 
three shoe factories, a boat and canoe 
factory, two woodworking factories, and 


is the centre of a largo dairy Industry and 
lumber industry. Tho prov. parliament 
buildings and prov. gov. offices are also 
situated at F. It Is served by Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific railways. 
New Brunswick military headquarters and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police head- 
quarters for New Brunswick are at F. 
Pop. 18,000. 
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Frederiksb erg, residential suburb on tho 
W of Copenhagen, Denmark, with a 
military college. Pop. 98,000. 

Frederiksborg, Dan. royal castle built iti 
1602-20, fiitu^od about 20 in. from 
Copenhagen , Denmark. It w as dest royod 
by lire in 1859, and, ufter being restored 
(1804-71), was utilised as an historical 
museum. Tho canton of F. has a pop. of 
115,000. 

Frederikshald (Halden), seaport and 
garrison tn. of Norway, in Smaaleneue co., 
on the Ido fjord, 35 m. by rail S.E. of 
Christiania. Charles XII. was killed in 
the trenches of the fortress in 1718. There 
Is a largo export trade in timber, and 
marble of excellent quality is quarried. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Frederiksh&vn, seaport and cap. of Jut- 
land, In the prov. of Iljorrfng, Denmark, 
on the (Kattegat, 36 ni. N.E. of Aalborg, 
i It has an excellent harbour, free from ice 
throughout tho yenr. It is pmtoi ted by 
the citadel, Fladstrand, which formerly 
gave its narno to tho tn. it hits con- 
siderable tmdo in dairy produce. Prln. 
exports are fish and oysters. There Is 
a regular steamship scrvico running to 
Kwcucn, Copenhagen, and England. Pop. 
8000. 

Frederikst&d, seaport of Norway, in 
Smaalencne co., a tJ tho mouth of the 
Ulommcn, 58 m. by mil H.lti. of Christiania. 
It exports timber, manufs. bricks, and 
has shipbuilding works. Pop. 15,800. 

Fredeswitha, St., see Fiiipeawidk. 

Fredonia: 1. Vil. of Chautauqua co.. Now 
York, U.S.A., 3 m. from Lake Erie. It 
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contains a normal school and tho Darwin 
Barker public library. There are grape- 
vino nurseries, canneries, and patent 
medicine works. Pop. 5700. 2. Tn. of 

Colombia, in dept. Antoiquia, S.E. of 
Medellin, with coal-mines. Pop. 11,000. 

Free-alms, see Frank-Almoigne. 

Freebenoh, Eng. law, the interest which 
a widow had in the copyhold lands of her 
late husband, so long as she remained 
unmarried. The amount to which she 
was entitled amounted in general to one- 
third of tho lands held by her husband. 
Abolished by the Law of Property Act, 
1927. 

' Free Churoh of England, small sect 
which broke away from the Established 
Church in 1814, as a protest against the 
influence of Iho Tractariun or Oxford 
movement. It maintains the episcopal 
organisation, and is said to havo rotained 
tho apostolic succession. It is, howover, 
strictly Protestant In doctrine, and seeks 
to promote evangelical anti Reformation 
principles. Its first church was formed at 
the vil. of Bridgetown in Devon by the 
Rov. J. Shore. Its numbers aro extremely 
limited. Government is carried on by an 
ann. convocation. 

Free Churoh of Scotland, body of Scot- 
tish Presbvfeii' who at the ‘Dis- 
ruption* of the Chinch of Scotland in 1843 
separated from the Established Church. 
It claimed, and still claims, however, to 
be tho historical continuation of tho 
National Church which was set up In 15G0. 
It retains the ‘Confession of Faith and 
the St am lards of tho Church of Scotland 
as heretofore understood,’ that is to say 
the West minster Confession and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms, but in 
1892 the binding force of these was some- 
what modified by a Declaratory Act, 
which classed some parts of the confession 
among things not to bo considered as 
litorally binding. This is quite in accord- 
ance with tho Free Church Catechism 
Issued soon after tho disruption, in which 
the right of a church to alter its creeds 
aud formularies without stato sanction is 
reckoned as ono of tho essentials of its 
freedom. The disruption was caused 
generally by an entire difference of opinion 
on tho whole question of cstab. and tho 
authority of t Ho Stato over the Church. 
The proximate eauRe, however, w .is the 
quest Ion as to whether a minister could 
bo forced on an unwilling congregation. 
It is important, however, to recognise that 
tho leaders of tho Free Church party In 
1843 di<l not condemn all union of Chnrch 
aiul State, lmt only such as Infringed tho 
Church's right of self -government, com- 
mitted to her by Christ Himself, of whom 
tho Westminster Confession declares ‘the 
Lord Jesus as King and Head of His 
Church, hath therein appointed a govern- 
ment in the hand of church oflieers, dis- 
tinct from the civil magistrate.’ Sinco 
the 1G88 revolution, however, tho union 
between Church and Stato had been such 
that all of these eccles. regulations had 
been mado part of tho statute law. A 
case had arisen in which a minister pre- 
sented to a living had been rejected by the 
congregation, and in 1834 tho General 
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Assembly passod the Veto Act declaring 
it to bo a fundamental law of the Church 
that no pastor should be intruded on any 
congregation contrary to their will. In 
1838, In tho Auchtorarder case, the court 
of session, however, decided in favour of 
the presentee, and in tho next year the 
case came before the House of Lords. 
Here the civil power showed but scant 
respect for tho Church’s eceles. juris- 
diction, and definitely stated tho suprem- 
acy of the statute law in all cases, denying 
in fact that it is even possible that there 
should bo such a thing as a conflict bo- 
twicn tho civil law and tho ecclcs. court? 
of an cstab. church. In 1842 the General 
Assembly formally refused to enter on tho 
course of action which the recognition 
of this principle would Involve, and 
threatened a separation from tho State. 
In 1843 an attempt was made to secure a 
pari, inquiry, but this failing, at tho meet- 
ing of rhe General Assembly (May 18, 
1843) the major part of the Assembly 
mado their protest and quitted St. 
Andrew’s church. They proceeded to 
Tanflcld llall. Canonmills, and there was 
held tho first Free Church Assembly, with 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers In the chair. By 
May 23, 474 ministers had resigned their 
benefices, homes, and incomes, and trusted 
themselves entirely to voluntary support. 
Tho financial system was organised 
quickly and most successfully, and a 
central sustentation fund furnished a 
reasonable income for all ministers. A 
committee was formed in 18(53 to consider 
tho proposal of alliance with tho United 
Presbyterians, but tho refusal of the Frco 
Church to p' vo an unqualified condemna- 
tion of estab. made it impossible. The 
proposals, howover, were continually 
renewed, and on Oct. 31, 1900, union 
between tho two was finally completed at 
Edinburgh, tho newly formed body bear- 
ing tho title of tho United Free Church. 
A small body refused to accept this union, 
and claimed to be the continuation of the 
old Free Church. It, therefore, claimed 
tho possession of all its emoluments, and 
tho House of Lords decided in favour of 
tho small body. Tho imin^dblo native 
of tho cit'd si on was immediately apparent 
and an Act of Parliament In 1905 altered 
this position. A div. of tho property, 
etc., between tho two bodies w'as made by 
a Royal Commission. To-day tho F. C. 
of S. is quite a small body, strongest in tho 
highlands and commonly known as ‘Wee 
Frees.’ Tho union of the Chnrcli of 
Scotland with tho United Free Church 
of Scot land was effected nt a joint meeting 
of the General Assemblies of both 
Churches on Oct. 2, 1929. Prior to this 
union of 1929, Scotland was divided into, 
sixteen synods and sixty -six presbyteries. 
There havo sinco been added tho presby- 
tery of the synod of England and tho 
presbyteries of N. Europe, S. Europe. 
Spain, and Portugal, and a number of 
Indian and colonial presbyteries, making 
n total ' * eighty-six. The number of 
communicants on tho roll (Dec. 31, 1928) 
was (prior to the union of tho Churches) 
759,797. The supremo court is the* 
General Assembly, which meets annually* 

E 
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in May, synchronously with tho meeting 
of the General Assembly of tho Established 
Church and of tho remanont Free ( 'hurch 
of Scotland. See also Scotland, Church 
of. See C. O. MaeOrie, Church of Scot- 
land Divisions and Reunions , 1901 ; W. L. 
Mathioson, Church and Reform in Scotland, 
1910. 

Free Churches, general name given to 
all those Protestant Christian bodies ot 
England and Wales which are not ostab. 
by tho State. They include not only the 
largo group which forms tho Free Church 
Federation, but also many others not 
thus associated. The point in common 
between all those bodies is implied in the 
title. All hold that permanent uiuou 
between Church and Stato Is impossible, 
since it leads to tho State imposing law T s on 
the Church, and that, theroforo, the two 
should exist separate, the Church being 
tree to make its own rules and carry on 
its own system of government in matters 
spiritual. Most of the F. C. are 
democratic in form, and the governing 
body has the power of changing the con- 
ditions of membership, deciding on 
corporate expressions of faith, etc. 

Freedom of a City, see Buiturss and 
Freeman. 

Freedom of Speech. See Parli ajmknt — 
TIousn of Lords, House of Commons: 
Composition , Officers, and Pririleoes* 

Freedom of the Press, see Prlnh, 
Freedom of the. 

Freehold. A F. estate or interest in 
land may be strictly defined as an interest 
which may continue for tho period of 
some particular life or lives, whether 
limited to the duration of so mo person’s 
life, or of «ome uncertain period included 
m such life, as, for example, to continue* 
dining widowhood, or until bankruptcy. 
The term necessarily compriM s tho larger 
interest, fee simple and fee tail estates or 
estates of inheritance, and indeed Fs. aro 
frequently divided into those of inheri- 
tance and not of inheritance, tho latter 
being P’s. for life. The term F. ( libitum 
taiemevtum) comes from feudal times, and 
meant that the tenant held his land by 
some small services of an honourable as 
opposed to a base or servile kind. Such 
services arc now long since abolished, aud 
the only feudal incidents of a F. still 
surviving, or nominally surviving, aro 

(1) escheat or devolution to the Crown 
on Intestacv, there being no heirs; 

(2) an oath of fealty, never exacted; (3) 
relief, or a jour's rent to the feudal 
overlord (if there is out ) on suec cssion to 
the deceased tenant; (l) a small chief or 
quit-rent. There were dl*»o other Fs. of an 
extraordinary or more localised kind, viz. 
grand serjeantry (q.r.), p< tty serjoantry 
(q.v.), burgage tenures (q.r.), gavelkind 
(q.v.), and frank -aim oigu or tenure by 
spiritual services, such oh saving prayers 
for tho parishioners, whi< U were abolished 
In 1925. The learning in Fs. Is for the 
most part Academic, and at the present 
day it may be said to ho mainly regarded 
as merely the direct antithesis of a lease- 
hold Interest, a JF. being necessarily an 
ostate for a certain period of uncertain 
duration, while a leasehold Interest is 


no more than one for a fixed term of 
years. Tho third principal form of land- 
holding was that of copyhold tenure, 
which in its origin was a holding by 
villeins of a lord of a manor; but which in 
its later development beenmo largely 
assimilated to F., and might on certain 
payments be compulsorily enfranchised 
(i.e. turned into a F.). All these old forma 
of tenuro, however, disappeared with the 
passing of the Law of Property Act, J 927. 
See also Copyhold; Entail; Estate, etc. 

Free Imperial Cities. The Freio Itoiohs- 
st Adte of Germany were those medieval 
tns. which enjoyed either complete or 
partial autonomy. They mav iu their 
constitution be compared to the chartered 
tus, of medieval England, the tree tns. of 
Spain (sec Fukro), and tlio It. republican 
cities of tho same period. In all or most 
of these cases the nuomaly of such an 
imperium in impcrio was due to tho 
wealth and influence early acquired by 
tns. through industry and commercial 
relations and consolidated by defensive 
leagues liko tho celebrated * onfedcraey 
of the Hanseatic League. Tho number 
ot F. I. C. varied from time to time bv 
reason of tno struggle to maintain their 
privileges in the teeth of cede-*, and 
secular opposition nml roval jealousy. 
Main/, the head of tho Khino conledora- 
ted tus., became t runsterred 1o tho 
episcopal set* In tho middle ot l tie fifteenth 
century, while Chemnitz and certain other 
tns. of that league were subsequently 
taken by tho dukes of Saxony. Others 
were shorn of their privileges by successive 
emperors, and yet othcis were conquered 
by foreign enemies. At the end of tho 
eighteenth century they numbered about 
fifty, divided into two benches, tho 
Rhenish and Bwnbian, ns two integral 
members of tho Diet. At the beginning 
of tho nineteenth century only six 
possessed nny measure of independence, 
some having been assigned to France 
while the rest were deprived of privelcges 
of which they lmd long since ceased to 
retain anything hut the shadow. By tho 
terms of tho Ger. confederation only 
Uamburg, Lubcek, Bremen, and Frank- 
fort were recognised as F. J. (3., but tho 
privileges which the first three long pre- 
served were, in later times, of no greater 
importance Ilian those of various hors, 
in England, beo The Herman Free Cities 
U914). 

Free - lances, roving companies of 
knights and meu-at-arms, who wandered 
about to different btates sidling thoir 
services to any lord who was anxious for 
uid in tho constant feuds of the Middle 
Ages. They became most famous iu 
Italy as condottieri. In Germany they 
were represented by the fxindsknechte 
(land -troopers), mercenary foot-soldiers 
raised by Maximilian 1. in 1487. jMnds- 
kmchtc were tho man of the Austrian 
lands as opposed to the Swiss mountain- 
eers, hut are coinmqnly confused with 
JMnzknechte (laneo-troopcrs). They won 
fame in tho fifteenth aud sixteenth cen- 
turies' wars, but after tho Thirty Yoars 
war fell into disreputo. The term is now 
applied in general to ail who own no fixed 
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party allegiance, or follow the methods of 
no particular school, but act independently 
(and sometimes capriciously). 

Freeland, tn. of Luzerne ro., Penn- 
sylvania. U.S.A., 28 m. S.W. of Scranton. 
In the vicinity there are coal and anthra- 
cite mines. The bor. has browcrles, silk 
mills, and foundries. Pop. 6,500. 

Free Libraries, development of com- 
paratively recent times, though the first 
was cstab. by Chatham In Manchester, 
England, 1653. Tlio modern library 
movement started in 1876 with the foun- 
dation of the Airier. Library Association. 
Tho name of Carnegie must always bo 
associated with tho growth of public 
libraries. He contributed enormous sums 
yearly for their foundation and tills work 
is continued by tho trusts which ho 
founded. The tax-supported free public 
library (‘municipal’ or ' endowed*) is 
ousting the circulating, subscription, and 
proprietary libraries. Free access to open 
shelves is now allowed in many libraries, 
and not only tho reference but also the 
lending depts. are mostly free of chargo. 
See also LiurtAinr.B. See T. Greenwood, 
Free Public Libraries, 1890; J. Ogle, The 
Free Library , 1897 ; L. It. McColvin, The 
Public Library System of Great Britain , 
1942; and ... Aomiu-mc, Modem Public 
Libraries, 1946. 

Free Lovers, see Bible Communists 
and Pekff.ctionists. 

Freeman, Edward Augustus (1823-92), 
historian educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford. While at tho unlv. be began 
to devote himself to tho study of hist, 
and architecture. His first books were 
A History of Architecture (1849), An 
Essay on the Origin and Development of 
Window Tracery tn England (1850), and 
(with W, 11. Jones) History and Antiquities 
of St. David's (1850). In the last year 
ho pub. also The flisfory and Conquests 
of the Saracens , his first contribution to 
hist. Some further books followed, and 
then came The History of the Norman 
Conquest of England , its Causes and its 
Results (1867-76), his most outstanding 
achievement, lie wrote many other 
works, but It Is as tho historian of the 
Norman Conquest that ho will be best 
remembered. While lacking the charm 
and tho literary eloquence of Froudo, he 
has tho advantage over his contemporary 
of being thoroughly reliable anil of 
following the authorities upon which 
ho based his conclusions. He was regius 
prof, of modern hist, at Oxford from 1884 
until Ills death. See W. R. W, IStophons, 
The Life and Letters of E. A . Freeman 
(with bibliography), 1895. 

Freeman, one who possesses the freedom 
of a city, bor., or company. Prior to the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, bor. 
freedom was regulated by the bor. 
charter. An admitted F. enjoyed many 
rights and privileges which varied in 
different bors. Inter alia , a F. generally 
hod the pari, vote, immunity from co. 
jurisdiction, exemption from tolls, and a 
share in tho revenue accruing from the 
corporate property. The Act of 1835 does 
not affect the rights of their admitted F„ 
and the following are still entitled to bo 


admitted F. and to enjoy tho above noted 
rights except exemption from tolls: bor. 
lnnab.; wife, widow, son, daughter, son- 
in-law, of a F.; apprentices to F.; and 
those who before tho Act would have been 
entitled to be admitted, otherwise than 
by gift and purchase, tho two latter modes 
of admission being now abolished. 
Bor. councils may also admit persons of 
distinction or persons who nave per- 
formed eminent services for tho bor. to bo 
honorary freemen. Freedom of a city is 
tantamount to that of a bor., the distinc- 
tion between a city and bor. being merely 
eccies. Freedom of the London livery 
companies is a survival of tho guild- 
merchant system. There are four ways 
of acquiring the freedom of a company: 
(a) apprenticeship to a F. cither of the 
company or of the City of London; 
(5) patrimony, f.e. by reason of being 
tho child of an admitted F.; (c) gift 
(honorarj >; (d) redemption or purchase, 
usually limited to members of tho guild 
trade. 

Freeman -Thomas, Freeman, see Wil- 
linodon, Viscount. 

Freemasonry, system observed by the 
secret associations of ‘free and accepted 
masons.’ Much ill-founded yet interesting 
conjecture has ever surrounded the 
theories concerning the origin of F., and 
no point of time in antiquity seems too 
remote for its genesis in the eyes of its 
more enthusiastic friends. Some trace 
it to the time of the erection of the Tower 
of Babel, others to that of Solomon’s 
Temple. In a work entitled Origin and 
AidiquUy of Freemasonry (1898) Albert 
Churehvvaru endeavoured, with the aid of 
numerous cabalistic diagrams of a geo- 
metrical character and pictorial repre- 
sentations from a papyrus of Ani of Maat 
and Osiris seated on a Masonic square, to 
show the analogy of F. ‘to the eschatology 
of the anct. Egyptians, as witnessed by 
the Hook of the Dead and tho Great 
Pyramid ol Ghi/ch, tho first Masonic 
tomplc in the world.* Dr. le Piongoon 
attempted to trace tho origin of F. back 
to the sacred mysteries among the Mayas 
and Quiches 11,500 years ago, from data 
athcrcd from excavations in Yucatan in 
lexico. More modest computations go 
no further than to place tho introduction 
of F. into England In the seventh century, 
and the foundation of tho Grand Lodge at 
York in \.i>. 926. Others allege that F. 
came into existence at the time of the 
crusades, but in view of tho almost 
atheistical character attaching to tho 
freedom of Masonic religious conceptions, 
this seems improbable. But tho most 
unbiased historians seem to concur iu 
relating its origin to the purely utilitarian 
association of fellow craftsmen in a 
masons 1 guild or trade uuion. There is 
sorno warrant for this genealogy, because 
tho art of Gothic architecture and Its 
allegorical meaning were in no small 
degree possession of the stone- 

cutters wlw were employed by the abbots 
in eoclcs. buildings and ropoirs. Tho 
secret signs used by itinerant masons wore 
devised for the purpose of mutual 
recognition of each other as experts in 
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their art and not mere Impostors. More- 
over, the twelfth century affords some- 
thing like proof of the existence of an 
association of Bauhtttten (literally* 
* wooden huts' of masons or stone- 
cutters) in various parts of Germany, 
bound together by common craft laws and 
trade customs, and acknowledging a 
common ceremonial and set of symbolic 
forms. 

Whatever the origin of F. f there is clear 
enough evidence that modern F. in 
England dates from the foundation of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717: that of 
Ireland being founded in 1730, and 
Scotland in 1736. But what particular 
processes wore at work in tho transition 
of 'operative* to modern or ‘speculative* 
F. it is hard to say. The traditions of F. 
6ccm to warrant tho assumption that in 
spite of the fact that medieval or operative 
freemasons were usually engaged in 
erecting or repairing church buildings, 
they had no marked reverenco for tho 
church doctrine, and that though tho 
church was at first disposed to extend its 
favour to tho association, it oventually 
grew hostile to it and supported tho 
ineffective prohibition of F. enacted by 
the statute of 3 Henry VI. (1424). It is 
possible that freemasons, no less than 
other men, were affected by tho spirit 
of tho Reformation and tho speculations 
of Bacon on the possibilities of natural 
laws In tbe satisfaction of human needs. 
Bo the psychological connection what it 
may, F. received a fresh impulse towards 
tho latter part of tho seventeenth century, 
when a general assembly of masons 
resolved to extend Masonic privileges to 
other than operative masons, to adopt 
anct. symbols of fraternity, and, generally 
to revive the system of F. The aut iquary 
Elias Ashmole Is credited with being the 
first amateur or speculative member 
‘accepted* (164&), and tho name of James 
Anderson, a Scottish minister, is com- 
monly associated with tho work of 
revival. The constitution of one grand 
lodge, composed of provincial or other 
smaller lodges presided over by a grand 
master, dates from 1717 (see aJbore), and it 
is from this time, too, that tho prerogative 
of creating new lodges was vested in tho 
grand master. Later, provincial grand 
masters were appointed, and the purpose 
of speculative F. tended more and more to 
become purely benevolent. Still later, 
the requirement in nu mbers of a know- 
ledge of ordinary masonry was dropped, 
Although even now the association, when 

K foundation stones, does so with 
asonic honours. Its members as a 
whole profess benevolence and charity 
rather than architectural or stone- 
cutting skill. ‘The principles and tenets 
of our crafts,* says Churchward, ‘arc the 
highest principles of morality, charity, 
truth, and justice, which we have received 
as a sacred legacy from our forefathers, 
teaching us by sign and symbol those 
duties we owe to others and ourselves.* 

P. is less popular on tho Continent than 
in Great Britain.- Tho pope Issued a bull 
excommunicating freemasons in 1738, and 
F. was one of the errors condemned by 


the syllabus of 1864. In Franco, however, 
F. was from its very Inception early in the 
| eighteenth century strongly favoured by 
the nobility, in spite of imperial censure 
and papal bulls. Notable Fr. masonic 
orders of tho eighteen th and early nine- 
teenth centuries were La F61iclt6, La 
Grande Logo Anglaise de France and La 
Grande Logo National© (afterwards the 
Grand Orient), and the Supreme Consell; 
one at least of which was nothing more 
than a Jacobite combination. It is sold 
that tho general atmosphero of Fr. F. 
was low, and colour Is givon to this 
assumption by the fact that admiSHion to 
membership could bo purchased without 
any inquiry into character. Later, Fr. F. 
became infected with mysticism and the 
most grotesque ‘degrees.* In France, as 
in Italy, Hungary, and elsewhere on the 
Continent, there was a strong tendency 
for F. to become involved in politics and, 
thereby, to incur the hostility of tho state. 
For this reason, relations between Brit, 
and Fr. freemasons were never close. 
Prior to tho First World War, the Grand 
Orient had sonic 300 lodges: but, owing to 
their political activities, and still more on 
account of tho exclusion from their rules 
of tho familiar reference to tho Great 
Architect of tho Universe, the regular 
grand lodges later seceded from the Grand 
Orient, and in 1914 there enme into 
existence a new body which stylod itself 
the Grande Logo Nutionale imtf pondauto 
et regular©. In Italy, F. was dissolved 
by Fascist decree (see nlso Italy). Tn 
Germany tho advanco of F. was furthered 
by tho brilliant intellectual support of 
such men as Lessing. Ilcrdcr, Fichte, and 
Goethe, but disappeared under the Nazi 
regime. 

F. was introduced into tho U.S.A. in 
1730, when a deputation from the Grand 
Lodge of England appointed Daniel Cox 
Provincial Grand Master for Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Jersey. In 
the U.S.A. masonry has flourished. The 
last official figures showed there were 
about fifty independent Grand Lodges In 
tho U.S.A. having 16,600 constituent 
lodges on their mils, with a total member- 
ship of 3,927,000. The total membership 
for Canada is over 200,000. The Amor. 
Grand Lodges are in full alllllatlou with all 
other Grand Lodges except those under tho 
jurisdiction of the Grand Orient of France. 

F. received a great increase in member- 
ship during and Immediately after the 
First World War. Between 1914 and 
1930 tho total world membership in- 
creased approximately by 100 per cent. 
While it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
numerical strength of F„ authorities put 
it down at round about 4,400,000, with 
particular strength pi those parts of the 
gloho inhab. by tho Eng. -speaking races. 
Within tho craft there has been a marked 
tendency of late to tako a much greater 
interest than hitherto in tho intellectual 
side of tho subject: numerous study circles 
have been formed in 1 lie lodges and 
lectures have become Increasingly 
popular. 

See G. Oliver, Institute s of Masonic 
Jurisprudence, 1859; U. Flndol, History of 
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Freemasonry (trans.), 1866; A. Church- 
ward, Origin and Evolution of Free- 
masonry, 1920; U. F. Gould, The Concise 
History of Freemasonry, 1920 ; W. Wilma- 
burst, The Meaning of Masonry, 1922, and 
The Masonic Initiation , 1924 ; M. Johnson, 
Beginnings of Freemasonry in America , 
1924; F. do P. Cast ells, English Free- 
masonry , 1600-1700 . 1931 ; and A. Bobbins. 
English-sneaking Freemasonry , 1936. 

Freeport, co. scat of Stephenson co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., on the Pccatonlca It., 100 
m. N. XV. of Chicago. There are numerous 
manufs.— machinery, carriages, shoes, 
etc.- -large railway shops, and dairies. A 
granite boulder commemorates the famous 
debato between Lincoln and Douglas, in 
which the latter maintained the so-called 
'Freeport doctrine” on slavery. Pop. 
22.300 

Free Port (It. porto franco), harbour 
where ships of nil nations may enter and 
load and unload by paying a moderate and 
uniform toll. F. Ps. facilitate transit 
trade, and form n kind of foreign dist. 
within a state. They are employed as 
depots, where goods are first stored free 
of custom duty; and then tlio goods may 
be either ro-sliippcd for export (on pay- 
ment of transit duty), or admitted for 
home consul pti, ... when, of course, tlio 
usual full customs of tho country have to 
he paid. F. 1*8. have been estab. at 
llong-Kong, Singapore, Copenhagen, and 
New-Orleans ; and tho coaling stations of 
Gibraltar, St. Helena, and Aden aro 
nominally F. Ps., though not absolutely so. 

Free Reed, see under Uumis. 

Free Soil Party, The, name given to a 
political anti -slavery party in U.S.A., 
formed in 1848, which lasted till 1855. and 
then became one with tho 1U publican 
party. It was originated by n union of 
tho anti-slavery Whigs and Democrats 
with tho Barnburners m.r.). It nominated 
Van Bureu for the presidency, but ho was 
defeated In 1848. It was rcallv a com- 
bination of tho political abolitionists, 
many of wdiom had heon formerly identi- 
fied with tho more Radical Democratic 
party, tho anti -slavery Whigs, and a 
faction of the Democratic party in tho 
stato of New York. 

Free State, see Maryland. 

Freestone, building stono that is granu- 
lar in structure and can ho split readily 
in any direction. The name appears 
to have reference to this even quality. 
Stones used as Fa. aro usually sand- 
stones or limestones. Though fairly oom- 

R act in structure, thoy are free from 
regularities, and there is no distinct 
cleavage. They may bo quarried in large 
blocks, and dressed or carved in any 
fashion without risk of breakage. The 
F8. of tho N. of Englaud aro usually sand- 
stones; those of the S. ami W. arc lime- 
stones. Tho limestones aro called oolitic 
becauso the granules of which they aro 
composed ore egg-shaped. 

Freethinkers, term used of all who reject 
belief in divine revelation, applied es- 
pecially to tho doistical writers of tho 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Englaud. Tho name was accepted by the 
rationalists as expressing persons who 


thought freely for themselves on all 
questions, including cedes, and theological 
subjects. See also Deism. See G. Lecnler, 
Geschichts des Knglischen Deismvs, 1841; 
and A. S. Farrar, Critical History of Free 
Thought, 1862. 

Freetown, cap. of Brit. Sierra Leone, W. 
Africa, situated at the mouth of the Sierra 
Leone H. ( near the coast. It has a fine 
harbour protected by fortifications and is 
a Brit, coaling station. It contains 
wharves, gov. offices, barracks, the 
governor's residence, a cathedral, supreme 
court, a technical school, and Fourah Bay 
College, Tho chief exports aro india- 
rubber, palm oil, resins, hides, and gold 
and silver filigree work which is made by 
tho natives. The tn. is divided into two 
prin. parts, tho negroes inhabiting one 
quarter, and the better part of the tn. 
being in the possession of the Europeans, 
immigrants, etc. Since the marshes have 
been drained F. is much healthier, and 
there havo been few cases of yellow fever 
since tho introduction of a piped water- 
supply more than twenty years ago. F. 
has a mean ann. rainfall of 174 in. 

In 1893 tho management of F. was put 
into the hands of a council of fifteen 
members, twelve of whom were elected by 
tlio people, and three appointed by the 
go\onmr of Sierra Leone. The council 
elected a mnyor from its members. Tho 
African pop. therefore controlled tho 
government of the tn., but in 1926 tho 
municipality had to bo dissolved following 
a series of financial scandals; the ensuing 
commission of inquiry found that tho 
council had no practical knowledge of tho 
implications .»f satisfactory municipal ser- 
vices, and no standard of comparison by 
which to measure tho success of their 
activities. It was replaced by a tn. 
council, with an official maiority. Thero 
exists in F. a system of tribal control by 
headmen, whoso authority over tribal 
groups living in the tn. is recognised by 
tho governor. Until 1932 tho headmen 
were empowored to make rules respecting 
indebted tv*'* .. poor relief, and education, 
subject to the approval of the governor 
and the tn. council, but to-da? they retain 
only police powers, such as reporting 
births and deaths, and new arrivals. 
Pop. 60,000. 

Free Trade, economic doctrine which 
advocates equality of treatment of all 
commodities for the purposes of taxation, 
irrespective of whether they are produced 
at home or abroad. Taxes levied on com- 
moditics purely for revenue purposes, 
without differentiation between the home 
produce and imported goods, are no 
violation of this doctrine. F. T. was first 
advocated by Adam Smith In his Wealth 
of Nations (1776). As tho national wealth 
Increases by allowing each Individual 
freely to engage in that occupation most 
fitted to his capacity, and to exchange his 
product in order to procure whatever 
other commodities he requires, so tho 
general pi- ! parity of the world would be 
enhanced by each nation devoting Itself 
to thoso branches of industry specially 
suited to it, and exchanging its com- 
modities, without hindrance, with other 
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nations. The Question of trado is. how- 
ever, regarded from a national and not 
from a universal standpoint, and though 
it is seldom denied that universal F. T. 
would bo advantageous, it is frequently 
upheld that from a national point of view 
the protection of homo Industries is highly 
necessary. Free traders assert that 
under Y. T. articles are bought at the 
cheapest prices and therefore produced in 
the most economical way, involving saving 
of labour and capital. Moreover, us a 
country pays for its imports by Its exports, 
to allow free importation is also to en- 
courage corresponding production along 
other lines. Again, competition, by 
bringing the homo producer into contact 
with foreign rivals, stimulates his com- 
mercial zeal and forces him to adopt every 
improvement of process. As a negative 
argument, it is urged that even though 
protection might theoretically be de- 
fensible, govs, are not sufficiently wise to 
apply it beneficially. The fact that pro- 
tected countries have generally found it 
necessary to impose a constantly increas- 
ing tariff against foreign goods is held to 
prove that such tariffs do not act effec- 
tively. The argument for protection is 
necessarily urged from a national point of 
view. It Is alleged that a system of pro- 
tection renders possible the carrying on of 
those branches of industry which are 
crushed by foreign competition, thereby 
affording greater openings for home 
capital and labour, and also provides a 
means of raking revenue. Those two 
claims are necessarily, to some extent, 
antagonistic, as the revenue would 
diminish iu proportion to the cessation of 
foreign competition. It is also frequently 
stated that although F. T. is advan- 
tageous as a normal condition of industry, 
nevertheless, in certain circumstances, 
protection is justifiable. Thus, 1ji a new 
country, protection is held to foster rising 
industries. Where a country poysesscs 
but a limited stock of a valuable com- 
modity, an export duty is advocated as a 
means of preventing Its too rapid ex- 
haustion. The contention is also made 
that a country which allows free imports 
is at a disadvantage in dealing with a 
country which docs not do so. Hence the 
policy of retaliation, which has for its 
object the Imposition of duties upon the 
goods of a certain r ountry In order to force 
that country either to abolish or to reduce 
an unfavourable tariff. The dependence 
of Great Britain on foreign countries for 
its food supplies, winch would prove pre- 
judicial in case of war, and was demon- 
strated with unpleasant clearness in the 
First World War (and again in the Second 
World War), was held to be a reason for 
endeavouring to stimulate fiome food 
production by moans of a duty. Great 
Britain held to tho system of F. T. from 
1860 until 1 932. A campaign was started 
in 1903 by Joseph Chamberlain, then 
colonial secretary, for the institution of a 
system of Imperial preference {rj.v.), based 
on the necessity of preventing the alleged 
decline of Brit, trade, and at the samo 
time uniting tho colonies more closely to 
the motherland by mutual commercial 


interests. The latter part of tho scheme 
involved the imposition of food taxes, 
which proved to be the least favoured part 
of t ho programme. Tho scheme was, how- 
ever, accepted by tho larger portion of 
the Unionist party, and gave rise to the 
fiscal controversy that animated Brit, 
political life from that date. Tho emer- 
gencies of tho First World War necessi- 
tated a modification of Brit. F. T. policy, 
and in 1915 Mr. McKenna (a.v.) Imposed 
dutios upon certain imported articles (In- 
cluding motor cars, cinema films, clocks, 
musical instruments, plate-glass sheets) in 
order to restrict demands made upon cargo 
space in vessels needed primarily for tho 
transport of food. In 1917 the gov. agreed 
to a scheme of ‘ Imperial Preference within 
the Empire,* with special reforonco to 
'Key Industries.* In 1921 a rebate of 
duty on empire gooils was granted. In 
tho samo year tho .Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Act (q.r. ) was passed. The return 
of the Conservative party to power in 1924 
saw a mild system of imperial preferences, 
notably in favour of empire sugar, dried 
fruits, tobacco, and wine. Tho McKenna 
duties wore abolished by the Labour 
Gov. of 1924, but the succeeding Pro- 
tectionist Gov. rcimposed them for a 
period of five years. Ini 926 tho duties on 
foreign cars wore extended to commercial 
cars, and a duty was levied on imported 
artificial and natural silk. Light duties 
were also imposed on imported gas 
mantles, cutlery, and a few other articles. 
After tlje First World War protection was 
curried to great lengths in every country, 
with the result that Britain was placed at 
a considerable disadvantage. Finally, in 
1932, Britain abandoned her time- 
honoured F. T. policy and adopted a 
medium-high protective tariff, food, how- 
ever, being for tho most part only lightly- 
taxed, or ullowod to enter irco. But until 
tiie Second World War Britain’s fiscal 
policy remained essentially liberal, and 
even the much criticised Ottawa agree- 
ments involved only a Jow tariff system. 
Other pre-191t F. T. countries were Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and the Scandi- 
navian countries, all of which subsequently 
adopted moderate protective tariffs. Some 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
Arrangements, directed to the substantial 
reduction of tariffs and other harriers to 
trade and tho elimination of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international commerce, 
wero made in tho General Agreement tin 
TaiilTs and Trade concluded, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, at Geneva (Nov. 17, 
1917). The schedule to this agreement 
shows that, in spite of these relaxations, 
this is far from beingafreo-trade world ; and 
the wide variation In tho amount of pro- 
tection afforded to different commodities 
In itself an indication that tho duties reflec- 
ted tho fears and procure of local produc- 
ing Interests. At the conference which 
resulted in this agreement the U.3.A., 
occupying tho position that Britain occu- 
pied at tho time of tho industrial revolu- 
tion as the world's workshop, was 
primarily concerned to push tho idea of 
free trade and tariff reductions. Britain, 
on the other hand, having lost the mono- 
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poly of manufactured goods and the eco- 
nomic leadership is chiefly concerned to 
get a fair deal for her export trade; for 
If other countries are going to build up 
tariffs in order to keep Brit. exports out 
Brltaiu muRt protect her homo inrkt. The 
U.S.A., on the other hand, emerging from 
the Second World War with an enormous 
industrial output far beyond domestic 
needs, were so far ahead of every other 
nation in iheir exportable surplus that 
they were anxious that tariffs everywhere 
should be cut, down— -including even Brit. 
Imperial preferences (though in the result 
75 percent of these latter were unaffected). 
The 17.S.A. in fact wished that exports and 
imports should ho completely iroe and 
untrammelled. Britain, moreover, owing 
to its peculiar dependence after t ho war on 
a flourishing export trade, stood to gain 
exceptionally from a revival of multilateral 
trading conditions and so now interest was 
awakened in a free trade policy, or, at. 
all events, in one involving lower tariffs; 
but, owing to currency difficult ies, it is 
necessary for Britain to supplement or 
qualify to some extent these multilateral 
or freer trading conditions by organising 
special bilateral arrangements. Sec also 
Economics; Piiothctton. 

Ifiblioijraph if ' r hr- F.T. position Isgivcn 
in F. Uastiat's bop fit sines Cconomiqurs, 
1 844-48 ; 1 1 . Fawcett ’s Fk e Trade and Pro- 
tection , 1881; Sir T. 11. F.irrer’s Free 
Trade and Fair Trade , 1885; B. it. Wise’s 
Industrial Freedom , 181)2. On the pro- 
tectionist side, works to be consulted arc 
Carey’s PnncipUs of Facial Science 
1858-51), and the work of Friedrich List, 
the (icr. economist. The modern fiscal 
controversy' Is dealt with in A. C Pigou’s 
The Riddle of the Tariff , 11)08; W. J. 
Ashley’s 'l he Tariff Problem t 1904; J. W. 
llorrocks’H II i story of Mercantilism . , 1925; 
JL. Bobbins’s Economic Planning, 1937; 
and Proftosals Jor consideration by an fitter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment as transmitti d by the Stcntary of 
State of the United States of Ann run to His 
Map sty’s Ambassador at II ash i noton 
(CJind. 0709), 1945. 

Free Verse is considered by Robert 
Graves to be prose poetry brokt n up into 
convenient lengths, hut with this many 
of his contemporaries disagree. Milton. 
In Samson Aiiomstes, achieved a form of 
Eng. F. V., although strictly lie attempted 
to write Eng. poetry according to Gk. 
metrical laws. Vers libre was practised 
in France in tho eighteenth century by La 
Fontaine, and in a different form in 1890 
by tho Symbolists. Walt Whitman in- 
vented his own F. V. measure, which 
contemporary poets do not claim to have 
used. It was before the First, A\ orld War 
that F. V. began to bo practised exten- 
sively. Poets who used it considerably 
were those who were known as the Tma- 
gists, ami included Ezra Pound. II. I). 
(Hilda Doolittle), F. S. Flint , Amy Lowell, 
1>. 11. Lawrence, T, S. Eliot, and Richard 
Aldington. Those poets believed F. V. 
to apply to poetry written in rhythms 
more marked and deflnito than prose, 
hut not so violently accentuated as those 
used in regular verso, and felt that tho 


individuality of a poet could often be 
expressed better in F. V. than in tho more 
conventional forms of poetry. The move- 
ment In favour of F. V. has now spread 
over Europe and N. and S. America. 
Quotations from Ezra Pound illustrate tho 
method and attitude of a F. V. poet. 

Go, my songs, seek your praise from the 
young and from the intolerant. 

Move among the lovers of perfection 
alone. 

Seek ever to stand in the hard Sophoclean 
light 

And take your wounds from it gladly: 
and also: 

Go, little naked and impudent songs. 

Go with a Jight foot! 

(Or with two light feet, if It please you!) 
Go and dance shamelessly 1 
Go with Impertinent frolic. 

Free Will, the question whether man is 
morally a free agent or a heing whose 
actiouM ore predetermined by paat events 
hejoud Ins control lia<* always been one of 
the chief problems of philosophy. Des- 
cartes and Hume asserted the abseuce of 
contingency in human conduct, while 
Kam eveepted the spiritual realm from 
the necessity which he observed in tho 
material world. Later nineteenth -cen- 
tury philosophy, under the impulse of 
physical science, tended to deuy human 
F. W. t but at present it is in greater 
iavour, albeit within a restricted field. 
St. Augustmo laid down the principle of 
V. VV. as a lundameutal belief of the 
Christian Church. The doctrine of abso- 
lute prede * inatlnn, however, advanced 
by Lutlicr and Calvin, exercisod a power- 
ful influence on Protestantism at the time 
or tho Reformation. Sec also under 
Dr/rr.uwiNisM and Will. 

Freezing, chauge from a liquid to a solid 
state. Tins is effected by cooling the 
liquid to a definite point of temp,, whieb 
in invariable for the same substance under 
similar conditions of pressure. So well is 
this reconiwil that the fi taxing-point of 
w oter is one of the standard t hermoinetric 
points, the other being the boiling-point 
of water. In the centigrade and iteaumnr 
scales the freezing point of water is 0°, in 
the Fahrenheit scale it is 32°. The temp, 
at width a solid melts Is theoretically the 
same as that at which the liquid form 
solidifies, therefore freezing-point and 
melting point are interconvertible terms. 
In practice, however, it is often possible to 
supercool a liquid, i.e. cool it to below tho 
melling-polut without freezing it. After 
a liquid has been brought down to its 
freezing-point by abstraction of heat, still 
further abstraction of heat must occur 
before it ran assume the solid form. The 
amount of liout which is thus absorbed 
without change of temp, is called the 
latent heat of fusion, when a substance 
solidifies to an amorphous solid, the pro- 
cess of transformation is a gradual one; 
that is, •> liquid gets more and moro 
viscous, until it becomes solid throughout. 
When a substance solidifies to a crystalline 
state the change is sudden and solid, and 
liquid portions remain in contact ; this is 
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the case with water. Some substances, 
after contracting through a long range of 
decreasing tomp., expand just before the 
freezing-point is readied. Water behaves 
in this way: hence ice is lightor than 
water, and the effect of pressure on the 
liquid is to lower the freezing-point, ns 
expansion is thereby retarded . The ad di - 
tion of an impurity, as salt or sugar, to 
water also lowers the freezing-point. 
When any portion of the water solidifies, 
the substance dissolved is separated out, 
and dissolves in the portion still liquid. 
This process absorbs heat, so that solidi- 
fication is hindered. The liquid portion 
gradually becomes moro concentrated 
until it is saturated, after which tho salt 
or sugar appears iu tho solid mass. It is 
not, however, in solution, blit is in tho 
form of small crystals embedded in the 
moss of ice. 

Freezing Mixtures, mixtures of suit- 
stances which have an allinity for each 
other, such that heat is absorbed by their 
combination or solution. The common- 
est F. M. is ice and salt. The lowering of 
the temp, is caused by tho aflinity of salt 
und water; a solution is formed, both ice 
and salt being transformed into the liquid 
state, heat being abstracted from the 
mixture and surrounding objer ts t o effect 
this. As long as there is still a supply 
of ice and salt, the process of solution 
goes on until a definite limit ot temp. 
(—23 C.) is reached, at which limit the 
two substances become solid together, 
forming a enwhydrate. Other F. M. aro: 
powdered sodium sulphate, or ammonium 
nitrate with water, temp. —1ft 0 ; sodium 
sulphate, eight parts, hydrochloric acid, 
five parts, temp. — 17° ; sodium phosphate, 
nine parts, dilute nitric acid, four parts, 
temp. —20°; crystalline calcium chloride, 
ten parts, snow or powdered ice, seven 
parts, temp. — 55*. A mixture of ‘.olid 
carbon dioxide and ether is a valuable 
F. M., while solid carbon dioxide itself 
('dry snow*) is used in the ice-cream and 
engineering industries. For very low 
temps., liquid oxygen, or even liquid 
hydrogen, may be used. 

Fregenal de la Sierra, tn. of Spain, in 
tho prov. of Badajoz. It is situated in a 
fertile valley and is well laid out with 
good streets*. Its old castle was erected 
by the Templar**. An ann. cattle fair is 
held here. The industries are woollen and 
baize manuf. and flour mills. Pop. 10,000. 

Freiberg ; 1 . Tn. in Saxony, German v, on 
the R. Milnzbach, on the N. slope of the 
Erzgebirge, and 19 m. S.W, of Dresden by 
rail. Before the Second World War it w ns 
the seat of the administration of mines 
throughout the kingdom of Saxony and 
had a famous mining academy, formed m 
1765. There wore also large smelting 
works and foundries. F. had extensive 
manufs. of gold and silver, lace, woollen, 
linen, and cotton goods, iron, copper, and 
brass wares, gunpowder and white lead. 
It has many fine old buildings, one of 
tlie most interesting of which is the 
cathedral: the $. portal, or ' Golden Gate/ 
is a fine example of medieval Ger. art. It 
has a large organ built in 1714 by Gott- 
fried Siloermann (1683-1753). Adjoin- 


ing the cathedral (1484, restored 1893) 
is a mausoleum containing the burial 
vaults of tho electors of Saxony from 
1594 to 1694. In tho neighbourhood are 
found gold, silver, and lead zinc, bismuth, 
nickel, cobalt, and arsenic. Tho tn. was 
occupied by Russian forces in April 1945. 
Pop. 36,400. 2. (Czech Pfibor). Tn. in 

Moravia, Czechoslovakia, situated 40 ra. 
E.N.E. of Olomouc. Pop. 4000. 

Freiburg (Switzerland), set F kiboijro. 
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Freiburg-im-Breisgau, city and nrehl- 
cpiscopal t>oo of Germany, in Baden, 40 m. 
N.E. of Basic, on the Drcisain, at the 
foot of the Black Forest range. It pos- 
sesses a famous univ. founded in 1157 and 
attended by 2000 students. Tho cathe- 
dral is one of tho most jperfec t specimens of 
Gothic architecture hi Germany, cruci- 
form in shape and bufit of red sandstone, 
and probably dates from between 1 122 and 
1252; tho towor, 386 ft. high, is one of 
tho finest In Europe. Among the other 
buildings aro the palaces of the former 
grand duke and archbishop, tho Kaufhaua , 
and tho old tn. ball. The manufs. include 
surgical and musical Instruments, buttons, 
chemicals, starch, leather, silk thread, and 
paper. Since 1821 it has boon tho seat 
of a Rom. Catholic archbishop. F. be- 
came a free tn. in 1120; it foil twico 
into tho hands of Franco (1677-97 and 
1744-48), playod an important part in the 
Thirty Years war, ana finally passed to 
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Baden In 1806. In the allied advance 
into Germany in the Second World War 
K fell to the Fr. Army In April 1945. It 
is now cap. of the S. portion of the former 
Land Baden. Pop. 110,000. 

Freienwalde, summer resort and water- 
ing-place in the prov. of Brandenburg, 
Germany, on tho It. Oder, 28 m. N.K. of 
Berlin. Its forest and chalybeate springs 
make It a popular resort. Pop. 10,900. 

Freight, original Iv the cargo of a ship, 
it has now come to mean anything carried 
for payment either by water or land, 
wheneo the term is used for tho price paid 
to tho shipowner for tho transportation of 
goods. It was formerly considered that 
tho total F. must rover tho wages of the 
crew and tho incidental charges and 
expenses of the shipping business as well 
as tho Interest and depreciation of the 
capital invested in the shipping. ' Freight 
was the mother of wages/ but this w r as 
modified by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854. In recent >ears. owing to the 
general use of steamers and tlieir increased 
size the cost of carriage lias been con- 
siderably reduced, with a resulting 
great increnso in trade. (See Inter- 
national Trade.) Some lmlkv articles 
of cargo are ‘mutinies carried at a very 
low rate because oi their usefulness as 
ballast where a return cargo Is sought. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand (1810-70), Gcr. 

? >oet, b. at Pet mold, son of a school - 
eaclior. Apprenticed to a grocer and, 
by turns, a bank clerk ami bookkeeper. 
Wroto verses for small Westphalian papers 
and. In 1838, pub. his first \ol. of Gedichte. 
Their immediate popularity induced him 
to turn to literature for a li\ lug and lie 
soon found himself one of the favourite 
poets of his time. Up to 18 (2 his poetry 
was freo from polities, but Ills democratic 
opinions, expressed In the poem Ein Glau - 
bensbekenntnis (1814) and the poem Trotz- 
alUdem (a trans. of Burns’s A Man * s a 
Man for a* that ). Die Freihcit , and England 
an Deutschland led to friction with tho 
gov. and he was forced to seek refuge in 
Switzerland, llcro ho prepared a vol. of 
Englitiche Gedichte aus neuerer Ziit (1846) 
containing trans. from Tennyson, Long- 
fellow’. Southey, and others, and a vol. 
of political songs entitled Ca /rat The 
puli, of tho last-named led to his flight 
to London, and in 1848 he was about to 
emigrate with his family to America to 
join Longfellow and other litcrarv friends 
when he was allowed to return to Germany, 
llo became leader of tho Democratic party 
in Pdhseldorf, but was imprisoned for 

J uiblishing his poem Die Todten an die 
’jebendev. His A'ewc politische umi sociale 
Gedichte, puh. in 1850, led to further arrest 
and a charge of lese-majesty, but be wa9 
acquitted and loft for London. While 
again working os a clerk ho pub. a trans. 
or Hiawatha in 1857 and also trans. of 
Cymbeline and tho Winter's Tale for a 
Gcr. ed. of Shakespeare, od. by Bodon- 
stedt. Following a political amnesty ho 
returned to Germany and at Stuttgart 
pub. some songs, such as Hurrah Ger • 
mania t and the Trompete ran Gravelutte, 
which became very popular. From a 
literary standpoint his best poems aro 
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Die A us wanderer. Prim Evgen , Moos- 
thee , Die Jilumenrache ( Revenge of the 
Flowers), and others, written before 1840. 
An ed. of his collected works was pub. In 
6 vols. in 1870 and In 2 vole, in 1871 and 
since. There is also a Tauchnitz ed. The 
charm of F.’s poetry lay in its originality 
of subject and sentiment, while in a num- 
ber of Ids poems, such as Skating Negro 
and Revenge of the Flowers, there is an 
element of the grotesque and eccentric. 
See G. Freiligrath, Erinnerungen an F. 
Freiligrath, 1889; L. Schrfider, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath , 1907; E. G. Guddo, Freili - 
graths Entwirklung a Is politischer Dichter, 
1922; G. W. Spink, Freiligraths Ver- 
bannungsjahre in London, 1932. 

Freischiitz (free shot), in Ger. folklore, 
a marksman who has obtained a number 
of magic bullets ( Freikugeln ) from the 
devil, six out of every seven of which 
always hit the mark, while the seventh is 
at the disposal of the devil himself. The 
legend, with various modi float ions was 
most prevalent from tho fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century, but it first re- 
ceived literary form in A pel’s Gespen- 
sterbuch (1810) from which it was adapted 
by F. Kind for Weber’s opera, Der 
Freisehutz, 1821. See — . Grftssc, Die 
Quelle dex Freischiitz, 1875. 

Freising, or Freisingen, tn. of Upper 
Bavaria, Germany, situated on the Isar, 
16 m. N.N.E. of Munich. It is of anct. 
origin, and supposed to have been founded 
by the Homs. ; it w r as made a bishopric in 
724. In 1802 tho see was united to the 
bishopric of Munich, then newly created. 
The cathedral is noted for its remarkable 
erypt. There arc distilleries, breweries, 
saw-mills, dve-works, and manufs. of 
machinery. Tho tu. fell to tho Amer. 
forces in April 1945. Pop. 17,200. 

Fr6jus (Horn. Forum Julil), tu. In the 
dept, of Var, France, 22 m. S.W. of 
Cannes. It has been an episcopal see 
since the fourth century, and has sardine 
and anchovy pickling works. The tn. was 
founded on tho site of an earlier vil. 
by J itliuH Ctesar, and contalus many Rom. 
remains, including walls, a light-house, 
an uinpitheatre, and an aqueduct. It 
is now a health resort. Pop. 12.900. 

Fremantle, chief seaport of W. Aus- 
tralia, situated at tho mouth of the Swan 
R., 12 m. S.W. of Perth. The harbour 
has 10,000 ft. of berthing space, and has 
mechanical aids for loading and discharg- 
ing aiul tho bulk handling of wheat. 
There are churches and recreat ion ground-*. 
Tho prin. manufs. aro leather, biscuits, 
flour, beer, lumber, soap, and iron and 
.steel goods; and there arc cold storage 
works and w’ool warehousing under- 
takings. Pop. 30,000. 

Frdmiet, Emmanuel (1824-1910), Fr. 
sculptor, 6. in Paris, was the nephew and 
pupil of llude; ho ebiefly devoted himself 
to animal sculpture and equestrian 
statues in armour, singly and in groups, 
tho be.v of which are ‘Joan of Arc/ 
1874, in the Place dcs Pyramidcs, Paris; 
'Cond6/ 1881; 'Joan of Arc/ 1889, at 
Nancy; 'Velasquez* in tho Jardln do 
rinfante at Paris, lie also excelled in 
imaginary groups, chiefly of animals: 
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* Gazelle,* 1843, exhibited at the Salon; 

* Gorilla carrying oft a Woman/ 1887. 
He became a member of tbo Academic ties 
Beaux-Arfcs in 1892. See life by BJcz, 
1900. 

Fr4mont, John Charles (1813-90), 
Amer. explorer, ft. at Savannah, Georgia. 
From 1842 to 1854 lie explored Oregon, 
New Mexico, anti California. In particular, 
he explored the S. pass of tho Rockies, 
and estnb. the practicability of an over- 
land route; and tho Great Salt Lake, and 
the upper roaches of the Rio Grande. 
Ho also rendered valuable service In the 
Mexhan war. He came Into national 
notie * again in 1856 when the Republican 
party was founded. Although It had far 
abler men in its ranks, it nominated F. 
for president in the anti-slavery interest, 
but he was not successful. Without 
consulting tho president, ho issued a 
proclamation confiscating tho property 
and freeing tho slaves of all Missourians 
who took up arms ugainst tho gov. 
President Lincoln remoud 1dm from his 
post, but afterwards gave him a chanco to 
ser\e in an important command. F. 
declined. He was ruined in later > ears in 
railway speculations and was governor 
of tho ter. of Arizona 187S-81. lie pub. 
Memories of mu Life in 1887. See life by 
A. Nevins, 1928. 

Fremont: 1. City of N. Ohio, U.S.A., 
and the cap. of ^audusky co. It is 
situated on Sandusky It., about 30 m. 
rf.IL of Toledo, and 103 m. N.W. ot 
Columbus, In the midst of a petroleum 
region. The chief manufs. are cigars, 
lunc, agric. implements, cutlery, hard- 
ware, paper, machines, boilers, etc. Pop. 
11,700. 2. City of Nebraska, U.H.A., and 

cap of Dodge co., situated on tho Platte R. 
There arc stockyards and packing-houses, 
and it is an important market for grain. 
There is a normal school situated hero 
Pop. 11,800. 

French Art. Architecture . — During the 
Middle Ages were built the great Fr 
cathedrals and churches, with their 
sculptured dti orations, metal work and 
stained gUs-,; while in the period of tho 
Renaissance, manv of tho most notable 
chateaux were built. Amiens cathedral 
and St. Pol do L6on, Brittany, exemplify 
the elements and various phases of the 
Gothic stylo of art hilceture In France in 
the thirteenth century. Traces of the 
Romanesque tradition are revealed in 
such Gothic cathedrals us those at Bay- 
onne, Toulouse and Perpignan. Fortified 
chateaux were also built in the early Gothic 
style. Famous exam pits are those of 
Carcassonne (thirteenth < entury), Avignon, 
and the ahhey of Mont rft. Michel. 
Famous, too, as an example of architecture 
of the Middle Ages aio tho fow arches 
which remain of tho bridge at Avignon 
(a.v.). Tbo bridge of st. Etienne 
(Limoges), and the bridge at Gabors 
illustrate the work of Fr. architects in 
this field. In tho fourteenth century the 
Gothic style shows changes notably In 
the development of window tracery and 
In the gallery. JSvroux cathedral and 
St. Jean at Soissons exhibit these changes. 
A fine example ot Gothlo development In 


civio buildings is tho towor of the old 
tit. hall of Bourges In the la te fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and early sixteenth centuries 
Gothlo art underwent further changes, 
especially in tho way of complicated or 
flamboyant decoration. Among some of 
the most magnificent structures of tho 
fourteenth century are St. Marlon at 
Rouen (q.v.) t the church ot Brou, and the 
cathedrals of Toul and Quimper. Fr. archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance stems from 
Italy bub was metamorphosed by Fr. 
Architects and master-masons into some- 
thing v cry different from its It. exemplars, 
revealing a high degree of skill in * b lending 
tho attenuated grace of Italian ornament 
with the general lines of Gothic design* 
(Andr6 S. Bluin). B'iiio examples are tho 
chateaux of Ghatcaudun, Amboise, and 
Ghambord. The main work of the early 
Fr. Renaissance architects is, howe\or, 
to ho found in house building, bv such 
famous architects as Philibert do POrtne 
and Pierre Lescot. Fr. Roventccuth- 
century architecture is Palladian. tem- 
pered hv a refined baroque. Mansard's 
(q.v.) dome of tho Involutes and Versailles 
Palace are striking reminders that tho 
stale at this period spared no expense in 
emphasizing its own prestige. Intenor 
splendour and great developments of 
iorinal garden art charac teri/es the work 
of Jt an Marot and Louis le Vau, 1 he latter 
of whom designed the chateaux of Vuux- 
le-Viconite, near Mdun. Mmh of the 
later architecture of Franco Is merely 
RcmiNsanco reMvalist, or a reproduction 
of classical elements. 

Painting . — Miniature painting nmi illu- 
minating were practised in the Middle 
Ages and some of the most famous 
illuminated p«o!tcrs came trom Paris. 
France contributed much to the* formation 
of tho Gothic stylo in noniatuio work. 
The illuminations of the fourteenth 
ctnlurv were m realistic stylo and the 
Parisian school was notod for the 
brilliant work of Jean Purelle. The 
stained-gloss workers of Chartres, inherit- 
ing tho traditions of St. Denis, contri- 
buted tlioir beautiful mosaic's to tbo 
decoration of cedes, buildings, and also 
highly decorative in tendonoy were tho 
natal work and mural painting, which 
latter imitated tho colouring of the 
stained glass. Early llenaiHSjncc painting 
in France w'os inspired by the work of 
Its. summoned to Franco by king* and 
municipalities, though there were traces 
of a change In Fr. art. transforming tho 
Gothic, even beforo the renaissance of 
the antique. Jean Fouquet (q.v.), the 
greatest Fr. painter of tho fifteenth 
century (tcmji. Louis XI.) was also noted 
for his illuminated Work: also notable 
win the miniaturist, Bourlohon. 

Fr. painting of the seventeenth century 
is represented chiefly by the work of 
Glaude of Lorraine (1600-82) (q.v.) and 
Nicolas Poussin ( q.v ) and also, though in 
much less degree, by the realist io work 
of Callot (1592-1635) (q.v.). Poussin was 
tho originator of tho class io landscape, in 
which gods and heroes are depleted iu a 
natural environment. Claudo of Lor- 
raino was also a ciassie landscape painter 
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with a passion for light and he has often 
been compared lo Inrner Of the same 
period ore tho portraits of women dis 
guibed as Olympian divinities, by Tran 
de LdigiI116re, the dcroiatlvo work of 
( harles Le Ruin (gt ) (161*1 90) and the 
grateful frescoes of Picrro Mit,nird (</ 1 ) 
The famous names in Ir eighteenth 
ccnturv painting ate thow of Antoine 
Watteau (1684-1721) (7 1 ) Jean Baptiste 
Chardm (1699 1779) (71 ) JcmDiptiste 
Grouri (172 > ISOs) (7? ), and ITonorG 
I ragonard (1782 1S00)(7» ) Wattcauis 
famous foi hm srfnib galanfes depicting 
amorous couples m highly realistic land 
scapes \ 011 th gaiety, 11 idcsccnt gowns 


Troyon Iticard, Ribot Cabanel, and 
Gustave Moreau Prod’hon (1758-1827) 
(7 v ), an enthusiast for Gk beauty, is 
famous for his allegories of love David 
<1748 1825) (7 v ) who strongly influenced 
the period, was a neo classicist and may be 
said to hav 0 founded a school of historical 
painting His greatest pupil was Joan 
\uguste Dominique Ingres (1780 1867) 
(7 v ) who however also derived much 
inspli ition fiotn Raphael But the 
feature of the nineteenth eentuiy period 
of Jb r punting was the stiuggle between 
Classic ism and Romanticism The leader 
of the Romanticists* uvolt was DcIaeroK 
(1798 1863) (7 ^ ), a pi ice that might well 
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the play of aims and hands all have their 1 
part in tlu « , cciucthe dnuu s of his I 
teriCKtrial Olympus Chardin wi il>o\t 
all the lalnter off tin ]<th l // >< 9 tc 
and the poet of still lift Gnu ( ten is 
notat It for his idyllic studies but 1 > dd\ 
he is btill more highly legurd il 1 * r his 
pictures of demure eyed maidens My 
thologv, landscape and feminine nudes an 
all subjects of Hugonar i s vivacious woik 
Other names of this period ait 1 lin^ois 
Boucher (1702 1770) ( 70 ) N I incrct 
(1690-174 i) Maurice Quentin dc I a J mu 
(1708 88 ) Tom Maic Nattier (168 1766), 

Madame \ig<t Itbiun (17 > >-181d (7 1 ) 
chiefly a poi trait painter, and Ihc battle 
painter C asmova ao Seingalt (17 10 1805) 
6 v ) 

Among the chief Fr pnintcis of the 
nineteenth century arc Ja jut s 1 ouis 
Dav id, Kcgnault, Ve rnet, bislc v Prud’hon, 
lrigres, Delacioiv, Corot, Dimmer Gour 
bet, Mu net, Gauguin, Du is Monet 
Renoir, Scmiat, Pissarro, Millet Dau 
bigny, ThGodoie Rousbcau, Constant 


use u 1 m j b c eoitoi 1796-1875) 

have bee n t iken by Gtncault (1791 1824) 
(7 1 ) wl > d pn mature 1\ A Ivnust 
1 >t 1 ic mix looke 1 upon art os a medium 
for the itik t ion of hih own personality 
an! temperament Military painter* 
who c njo\t i 1 vogue in this period vroro 
Ilorue \ernct (1789-1861) (71 ) and 
Paul lb lan die (71 ) Corot (1796-1875) 
(71 )w is how c v or, the great master of the 
new sc he ol of 1 r painting No other 
artist Ji v* been so imitated He enjoyed, 
cspctnlly in his later years an extia 
oidinan popularity lie is famous for 
his pot tie* landscapes— luminous and 
nn tv ind for tho plastic mastery shown 
in lin hgure-piocos— often a giri read 
ing or a reclining woman, and either 
a full ci half flguu homewhat opposed 
to ( orot was tho 4 Barbizon * ( 71 ) 
group or mtainebleau school— a sthoc i 
of pure* landbiapo painters inspire i 
bv tho Low Country painters Hoi 
bema and Ruisdael Fr painters of 
this group are Joan Francois Millet 
(7 1 ), Daubigny (7 1 ). Theodore Rousseau 
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(q.v.), and Constant Troyon (q.v.). 
Gustave Courbet (1819-1877) (q.v.) also 
reacted against the classicists, but, as a 
realist In nature painting, he also reacted 
against the Romanticists. Manet (1832- 
1883) (q.v.), may also be regarded as a 
realist, shocking the world, as he did, 
with studios inspired by Giorgione's 
4 Sleeping Venus.* Claude Monet (1840- 
1920) (q.v.) is famous as the head if the 
Impressionist school. Ho shows remark- 
able subtlety in painting the variations 
of atmosphere and light at different 
times and places. He began as a member 
of the Courbet group. One of his prin- 
ciples was that what the subject intrin- 
sically is really does not matter, but only 
its appearance under light. Other 
painters of this school are Renoir (g.r.) 
and the neo -impressionist, Pissarro (q.v.). 
Hilaire Germaine Edgar Degas (1834- 
1917) (q.v.), a famous realist of tho ’50s 
and *G0s, studied with tho classicists and 
so tempers the new naturalism with a 
sense of structure and form. His themes 
are generally taken from contemporary 
Parisian life — particularly dancing girls, 
modistes, and washerwomen. Daumier 
(1808-79) (q.v.) began os a cartoonist and 
his paintings attracted only tho discerning 
critics in his lifetime, yet to a greater 
degree than with most of his contempora- 
ries they reveal the plastic vitality which 
is associated with tho masterpieces of 
CCzanno. C6zanno (1839-1906) (q.v.) 

learned from Manet and Pissarro before 
his own revolutionary ideas made him 
a lone iconoclast, violating every law of 
representation as known to tho realists 
and yet clinging to nature as source and 
inspiration. He is first among modern 
artists by reason of both spiritual leader- 
ship and achievement in his own art. 
From his work a new western test ho tie 
has been fashioned, schools of painting 
have derived their inspiration, and a 
revolution in practice baa taken place. 
Among portrait painters of the nineteenth 
century may bo mentioned Ricard, 
Cabanel, and Ribot. Puvis de Chavanucs 
(1824-1898) (q.v.) Is important in tho 
technique of decorative painting. Paul 
Gauguin (1848-1896) (q.v.) reverted, for 
Inspiration, to primitive art as illustrated 
by life in the South Sea Is. Henri Ilon9- 
seau (1841-1910), also known as Lo 
Douanier, painted scenes of everyday life in 
France and in Mexico, where he soldiered. 

Famous twentieth -century painters are 
Georges Braque (b. 1881) (q.v.), Henri 
Matisso (b. 1869) (q.v.), onrl Pablo Picasso 
(b. 1881) (q.u.). Braque W notable lor his 
cubist technique; Picasso is supremo as an 
experimentalist in a small Held of abstract 
expression. The work of Matisso is 
masterly in Its summary expression of 
form and rhythm aud has much in 
common with E. painting. Seurat (q.v.) is 
a neo-Imprcssionist expert In the pointil- 
list* system. Symbolism, as In Fr. litera- 
ture, has dominated the Fr. painting of 
the twentieth century. In painting it 
Owes something to medieval art and to tho 
work of Gauguin. Tho symbolists use 
form more as a formula for expressing 
their own emotions than for a self- 


contained work of art. Also of tho 
twentieth century ore the fauves or * wild 
men,* a group brought together as ox- 
hlbltors in 1905, representing various 
degrees of unorthodoxy. Among them 
may bo mentioned Matisse *Andr6 Derain, 
Maurice Utrillo, Raoul Dufy. Georges 
Rouault, Dunoyor de Segonzac. and 
others, all of whom would now be re- 
garded as 4 solid moderns.* (See also 
under individual names.) 

Sculpture . — Tho art of portraiture In 
sculpture began in France in tho late 
fourteenth century, tho masterpieces of 
Gothic sculpturo of tho period being tho 
sepulchral effigies at Dijon, effigies which 
gradually replaced tho recumbent figures. 
A notable sculptor of tho Renaissance 

S criod was Micliel Colombo (1431-1512). 

oan Goujon (< 7 .r.), skilled in bas-relief, 
Germain Pilon (q.v.). and Jean Cousin 
(q.v.) are all well-known artists who 
succeeded in moulding tho Florentine 
spirit to Fr. genius. Tho Renaissance In 
Franco also saw brilliant enamelling work, 
especially by Leonard and Jean Limousin 
(fl.u.); the ceramics of Bernard PalKsy 
(g.v.); and much fine work by Fr. gold- 
smiths. Themes from classical mj t lmlogy 
were generally chosen by these renais- 
sance artists. In tho earlier part of tho 
seventeenth century Fr. sculpture was 
still mainly sepulchral, notable Rculptors 
in this kind being Francois Auguier 
(r. 1604-69), who modelled the due do 
Montmorency’s tomb at MnuIIns, aud 
Jacques Sarrazin (1588-1660), sculptor 
of Iienri de CondC’s tomb at Chantilly. 
Later in the century camo Girardon 
(1628-1715), whose masterpiece is Riche- 
lieu's tomb in tho Sorbonne church, 
and Coysovox (1640-1720) (q.v.), whose 
portrait sculptures aro remarkablo for 
their vitality. In *ho same century a 
regular school of ongraving developed 
at tho Gobelins under Scbostion Leclere 
and tho industrial arts wero enriched by 
tho cabinet inlaid -work of Boullo (q.v.) 
and tho Incised obtets d f art of the Fr. 
silversmiths. It is to bo noted that most 
of the seventeenth century Fr. art of tho 
reign of Louis XIV, whether In painting, 
architecture or sculpture was ‘dictated* 
art, organised under tho direction of Lo 
Brun (q.v.), tho king's chief painter, 
director of tho Gobelins workshop, rector 
of tho Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture and Colbert's technical adviser; 
and the work of tho artists so commis- 
sioned suffers to some extent from this 
olllcial inspiration; but under Colbert’s 
forceful administration Fr. artists of this, 
the classical period of the Grand Sticle, 
succeeded in profoundly influencing art 
throughout Europe. 

Modern Fr. sculpture 1$ represented 
pre-eminently by lfodln (1810-1917), 
though mention should bo made of Rude 
(1784-1855) (q.v.) whose w6rk translates 
tho feelings of exallalion engendered by 
recollections of tho battles of tho revo- 
lution and empire. RodlQ Is tho one 
world genius of sculpture botweon c. 
1560 and 1910, i.c. botweon Michelangelo 
and Lehmbruck. Rodin, believing that 
the art of the sculptor had fallen on a 
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desert of invention, held aloft the torch 
of structural boauty as opposed to beauty 
in tlio abstract. Maillol (q.v.) and 
Despiuu belong 1 definitely to a period that 
is past and a period tho formulae of which 
are past; but by the quality of their 
workmanship they have become part of 
the hierarchy of sculptors whose repu- 
tation will endure. Another notaole 
sculptor is Antoine Bourdelle ( q.v.), the 
best sculptor of the old Rchool and an 
expressionist who eschewed academicism. 
Degas, tho painter, was also as good a 
sculptor as painter. Otlior modern 
sculptors include Barlholom£ and MorcIA 
See also Art; Impressionism; Painting, 
Sculpture. See A. S. Blum, A Short 
History of Art (trans.), 1920; A. Hutton 
Brock, An Introduction to French Art, 
1931; S. Cheney, A History of Art , 1938; 
E. Ciscliia, La Sculpture en France depute 
Rodin, 1943; J. Itowald, The History of 
Impressionism , 1947; and Joan Evans, 
Art in Medieval France , 1948. 

French Bulldog, see under Bulldog. 

French, Daniel Chester (1850-1931 ), 
Amor, sculptor, t>. at Exeter, New York; 
studied at Boston and had studios at 
Washington, Boston, Massachusetts, Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, and New York. Ills 
best -known wo^-s are a statue of Gon. 
Cnss at Waouingion; Rufus Choate at 
Boston Court House; John Harvard at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; the Mlllmoro 
Memorial, Paris Salon, 1892; statue of the 
republic at Chicago Exposition; four 
groups, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
in front of New York Custom House; 
Abraham Lincoln at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

French, Sir John Denton Pinkstone, see 
Ypres, Evul of. 

French and Indian War (175 4-60), last 
of series of wars between France and Great 
Britain, tho Fr. being assisted by sev. 
Indian tribes. Tho prin. events of it vvero 
capitulation of Washington and Fort 
Necessity, 1754; Braddock’s defeat, 1753; 
capture of Oswego and Fort William 
Henry by Gen. Montcalm, 1756-57 ; cap- 
ture of Fort Duquesno, 1758 : and of Ticon- 
deroga and Niagara, 1759; battlo of 
Quebec, 1739; surrenderor Montreal, 1760. 

French Equatorial Africa (formerly 
French Congo), colony of France on the W. 
coast of Africa, between Cameroon aud 
the Belgian Congo, bounded by tho 
Mbomu, Congo, and Ubangi Rs., anti 
stretching inland, northwards, to Lake 
Chad. Tho estimated area Is 939,236 
sq. m., with a pop. of 4,112,200 natives, 
and about 7800 Europeans. By decree in 
1910 the name of tho colony was changed 
to F. E. A., comprising tho Gahun colony 
(92,218 sq. m„ pop. 421,000: cap. Libre- 
ville); the Middle Congo (166,069 sq. m., 
pop. 626 000: cap. Brazzaville); the 
Ubangi -Shari -Chad colony, but now two 
separate colonies: Ubangi-Shari (238,767 
sq. m., pop. 947,300; cap. Bangui), and 
Cnad (461,202 sq. in., pop. 1,432,900; 
cap. Fort Lamy). All these colonies were 
put under the authority of tho governor- 

E Bncral of F. E. A. Each colony had. 

owever, its own administrative council 
under a lleutenant-govornor. By a decree 
of 1934 F. E . A. was constituted a single 


administrative unit under the governor- 
general, who is assisted by an administra- 
tive council, and a secretary -general, who 
acts as his deputy In the governor- 
general’s absence. The headquarters of 
the governor-general are at Brazzaville. 
To tho consultative assembly elected on 
Oct. 21, 1945, F. R. A. sent four delegates, 
two elected by Fr. citizens, and two by 
Fr. subjects. The boundary between the 
colony and the Anglo -Egyptian Sudan 
was defined in 1924. By the convention 
of Nov. 14, 1911, Franco agreed to cedo 
certain parts of tho colony to Germany 
In return for the recognition of her pro- 
tectorate in Morocco; the amount ceded 
was about 107,270 sq. m. with a pop. of 
about 1,000,000. At tho saino time Ger- 
many ceded to Franco 6450 sq. ni. of the 
Gcr. Camcroons. 

Tho low-lying coast oxtends about 200 
ni., broken by the mouths of the Uabun 
(estuary 10 m. wide), and Ogowo Rs. 
Behind tho coast rise tho Crystal Mts. 
(3000-4500 ft.), and a general plateau 
(3000 ft.) deeply cut by tho riv. valleys. 
Tho climate is equatorial, but varies 
greatly in temp, on the coast and in tho 
mis. In somo dists. 120-130 in. of rain 
fall annually. Most of tho colony Is still 
unexploltcd, and there is undoubtedly an 
enormous quantity of valuable timber in 
the dense tropical forests. The tropical 
lorcsts cover 300,000 sq. m., oxtending to 
the Gabun coast. Tho natives cultivate 
manioc, and tho Europeans cotTeo, vanilla, 
anil cocoa. The natural products include 
rubber, gold, diamonds, corundum, tanta- 
lum. copper, zinc, and lead. Wild rubber 
is tho most important of the country’s 
resources. Palm oil and coco-nuts are 
produced to somo extent. Coffee, cacao, 
cotton, peanuts, and sisal are also culti- 
vated, and beeswax, copal, and karite 
butter produced. Chad colony has large 
numbers of cattle, sheep, asses, camels, 
and horses, and ostriches, but no facilities 
for export. Ivory is an important article 
of export. Other exports aro rubber, 
woods, palm oil and kernels, coffee, cocoa, 
and kola nuts. The trade of 1937 was 
valued at 240,000,000 fr. for Imports and 
237,000,000 fr. for exports. The chief 
industries are centred in a tapioca factory, 
an oil refinery, a tanning, and a match 
factory. There aro more than 160 official 
schools attended (1946) by 17,000 native 
pupils, and religious missions have over 
130 schools, also attended by some 15,000 
native pupils. Brazzaville has primary 
school* and a secondary school for Euro- 
pean children. Tho budget for tho whole 
colony for 1940 balanced at 1,100,000,000 
fr. Brazzaville is connected by rail with 
the Atlantic at Pointe Noire (318 m.), tho 
line being completod in 1930; but many 
more railways aro necessary before the 
rich potentialities of tho region can be 
realised. There aro some 8800 m. of 
roads. The main ports are Port Gentil, 
Libreville, end Pointe Noiro (also the 
chief aerodi » ue). At Loango steamers 
have to anchor 3 m. off shore. Tho 
central African telegraph line connects 
Brazzaville with Pointe Noire, tho ter- 
minus of the Fr. cable from Brest via 
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Dakar (q.t>.) and Libreville, and is in com- is administered by a governor assisted bv 
munjcation with the Brit. Atlantic cable, a Privy Council. Thore is also a Council- 
Sev. wireless lines connect Brazzaville General elected by Fr. citizens resident in 
with the rest of the colony, and there are the country. Primary education is free 
numerous radio stations, in tho main post in lay schools in tho corns, and rnauy vils. 
offices of the interior. Itadio Brazzaville There aro also a college, founded in 1936, 
(1942) is ono of tho most powerful stations sov. Congregational schools, and private 
in the world, and broadcasts in numerous schools. 

languages. There are over 3250 m. of In tho seventeenth century Bertrand 
telegraph lino. d’Ogerou, buccaneer chief and governor 

lu the autumn of 1940, some months of tnt. Christopher, won a foothold in 
after tho collapse of France, F. E. A., Uidaun, but was driven out again by the 
under the able coloured governor-general, Spaniards. Ulchelicu harboured great 
Felix EbouO, declared for Gen. do Uaullo, plans respecting Guiana, and under his 
leader of tho Free Fr. and ally of Britain, protection Chautuil, from Lyons, left to 
The Brit. Gov. collaborated with the gov. explore Cayenne, and numerous Norman 
of F. E A. in tho disposal of the Fr. shipowners followed in ids tracks Pierre 
colony’s largo surplus products. In 1940- tie Br6tigny settled there, only to perish 
1911 strategic roads were constructed by at tho hands of the Indians. Later tho 
the Fighting Fr. administration from Put eh seized Cayenne. Colbert drove 
Dualn (in the Camcroons), N.E. to Chad I hem out and, under the provisions of the 
and thence E. to Darfur (Anglo-Egyptiun Black Code, organised the ilrst convoys of 
Sudan), and from Duala E. to Bahr cl man-power from Senegal to Guiana. In 
Ghazal (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan). The 1700 tho Dutch again estab. themselves in 
former is joined at Fort Lamy by roads Guiana, but two decades later, after the 
from Lagos and Takoradi (Brit. W. Africa), loss of Acadia, the Fr., under Choiscul, 
It was from Fort Lamy that Gen. Leclerc -out 8000 settlers to Guiana, but they were 
started out at the head of tho Fr. expedi- decimated by epidemics, ruder tho 
tionary forco which conquered the Fozzan. Host oration tho Fr. freed the colony from 
See under Fezzan. See P. B. Du Cbaillu, a biief Portuguese occupation, hut the 
Erploraiion and Adventures in Equatorial emancipation of tho Negroes ruined tho 
Africa, 1861, 1915; F. \V. 11. Migcod, colouj. From 1853 to 1801 an attempt 
Across Equatorial Africa, 1923; A. Gido, was made to found penal colonics iu F. G., 
Voyage au Congo, 1927, and Le Itctonr da but proved disastrous. Since 1851, how- 
Chad , 1929; M. Hoik let -Saint, UAfriqne e\er, Cayenne has had a penal settlement, 
EquatoriaXe Froncaise, 1930; G. BrucI, though no prisoners were sent there alter 
L r Afrique Equator tale Francaise, 193ft, and 1927. Ilk 1915 tho pop. of the settlement 
La France Equatoriale A fricaine, 1936; was little more than 1500, and prisoners 
J. Maigret, L\tfnque Equatoriale Fran- were gradually being stmt back to Franco. 
<;aute, 1931; O. Chavaunes, Le Congo There are also penal settlements on the 
Francois, 1937; and A. Schweitzer (trail*, lies du Salut aud ou tho Moroni R. In 
by Mrs. C. E. B. Bussell), From my l*>94 Capt. Dreyfus was confined on tho 
African Notebook, 1938. lie du Dinblc. Cayenno is tho cap. and 

French Gardening, see Gardfa t i\o. | chief port of tho ih.pt., which sends one 
Market Hardening, including French Mar- deputy to tho Fr. National Assembly. 
ketinq. At C’ayenne there are a court of first in- 

French Guiana, or fayenne, Fr. overseas -dance and a superior court of appeal, 
dppt. on the* N.E. coast of S. America, with jurisdiction elsewhere in the colony, 
separated from Dutch Guiana on tho YV. rd. Laurent-du-Maroni and Oyupoc are 
by tho Marom H., and from Brazil by tho the two other chief ports. The I’an-Amcr. 
Oyapok and the Tumuc-IIumac Mts. Airways system visits C.»>omie weekly. 
Other rivs. are the Aoua, Aprouagua. The cap. is connected by motor-car ser\ Ices 
Cayenne, Sinnamarie. and Mona, all oh- over secondary roads, with centres of 
struct cd by hills. The country is divided pop. In tho Interior. There aro wireless 
into three natural belts: the rugged, stations at the ports and at ltegina. 
mountainous, lit Me- known interior Cayenne has boon colotiiscd by tho Fr. 
covered in dense forest rich in valuable since 1601. Total area 31,740 sq. in. 
timber, tho grassy savannah-land of the Fop. 28,500. The number of tho native 
foothills, and a narrow belt of rich alluvial pop., which dwells in the forested interior, 
land along tho roost. This last is very cannot be estimated, 
fertile, and hero, though only about 8000 The ter. of Iiiiui includes tho hinterland 
ac. have bpen cultivated, maize, manioc, separated from F. G. by a decree of 1930. 
rice, sugar-cane, cotTco, cocoa, tobacco, It is administered by Uio governor of 
and indigo are grown. There arc two F. G., who Is assisted by a Hmall con- 
rainy seasons, and the rainfall frequently sultativo council. Tho $rea is 30,301 
amounts to 135 in. in a year. Tho sq. in. and the pop. 5000. Maronl is tho 
country is rich in animal and vegetable chief centre. 

life. The minerals exploited include French Guinea, Fr. coldny on the W. 
silver, iron, ami phosphates, and, most coast of Africa, formoifly known as 
important of ad, placer gold. The prln. Rivieres du Sud. It lies between Sierra 
exports are gold, cocoa, phosphates, hides. Leone and Portuguese Guinea. Tho 
woods, rosewood essence, balnta, ana priu. products are rubber from the interior, 
sploes, of which gold is by far tho most palm oil and kernels on the coast: cotton 
Important; and the chief imports are Fr. 1 h cultivated in tho higher basin, and 
wines, spirits, and liqueurs, silk and cotton millet, sesame, rice, coffee, banuuas, pino- 
stuffe, hardware, flour, and cattle. F. G. apples, wax, and ivory aro largely pro- 
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duced. Cattle, sheep, and goats are 
reared, and gold is found in some dists. 
The chief imports are cotton goods, metal 

f oods, wines, tobacco, petrol, and salt, 
n normal times the export trade is worth 
over 70,000,000 fr., and tlio prin. exports 
(in 1038) were gold, hides, bananas, palm 
kernels, animal wax, and orange oil. At 
Camayenne, near Konakry. the rap. of tins 
colony, is an experimental garden. The 
F. G. railway, 412 in. long, runs from 
Konakry on the roast to Knurassa on tho 
Niger, and on to Kankan, and many good 
roads are being built to connect up with , 
the railway. Konakry, which has a jetty 
over 1000 ft. long, is served by four 
shipping companies (three Fr. and one ! 
llrit.), and has a wireless stat ion affording 
communication with Dakar, Bamako (Fr. 
Sudan), and Grand ltassam (Ivory Coast). 
F. G. is adminibl ered by a lieutenant- 
governor under the direction of tho 
governor-general of Fr. W. Africa. Geo- 
graphically the colony is di\ ided into three 
dists. — a flat coastul plain, a series of lofty 
plateaux, aud the mountainous dist. of 
Fouta Djallon, where cattle are reared. 
In 1 82 1 Kenfi ( 'ai)16, from Senegal, reached 
Rio JSufiez and, disguised os an Egyptian, 
traversed the Fouta Djallon. Faid- 
lierbe sent missions there. In 1837 the | 
exploration of »* e gulf of Guinea solidly 
estab. the rt potato n of liouet Vuillnuimv, | 
wlio travelled through the grain, gold 
and i\ory coasts. In 1882 the licit. Go\. 
lecognisod tl»e treaty Franco liftd con- 
cluded with the lord of Fouta Djallon, and I 
a commission settled the Fr. Iiontiers and ( 
those of Sierra Leone. F. G. was made a 
separate colon) from Senegal in 1891. 
In 1 81)0, following disorders. Fouta was 
a l moved and Franco appointed a 
go\ernnr ot F. G., the boundaries of which 
were finally settled in 1891). Total area 
06,890 sq. m. Pop. 2,125,000. ol which ] 
under 3000 ore European. Tl»e rliiei 
native tribes are the Foulnhs. Sous-soiis, 
aud Tinirnes, *SV»« A. A rein. La (fuuuf ! 
Jfrrrn<rri«ij, 1000; F. Kouget, La (Junite, I 
1908; and It. Gouzy, 1 images <h I 
VMnquc, 1939. 

French Honeysuokle, see IIonj.ywklk. 1 
French Horn (Fr. cor, <or de (house, 
Gcr. horn, vmldhorn), brass wind instru- 
ment, used In orchestral music, with a 
particularly soft tone, due chietl> to the 
fiumel-hke boro of tho mouthpiece, but 
also to the length of tube aud shape of 
bell. Originally it was einployi d in hunt- 
ing from a \cry early period, but was 
introduced Into tho orchestra at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and 
now holds one of tho most important 
positions, as it is tho soltest toned brass 
instrument used, and forms a line contrast 
to the others. It is seldom used singly, 
two or four being the usual number In 
tho orchestra. It consists of suv. spiral 
coils, with a funnel -shaped mouthpiece at 
the upper ami a bell at the lower end of 
the tube, tho length of which is varied 
by tho introduction of crooks of different 
lengths. There are also supplementary 
tuning crooks and a tuning slide. Music 
for the horn is always written in the G or 
treble clef, the notes actually sounded 
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depending on the crooks used. In 1770. 
Hampl, at Dresden, discovered the method 
of forming intermediate noteB by hand- 
stopping, viz. introducing the open hand 
with fingers close together Into tho bell, 
and thus lowering the pitch by a semitone. 
Nowadays the liorn is provided with 
valves which brldgo over tho Intervals and 
reuder the band-stopping unnecessary. 
Tho horn is a difficult instrument to play 
by reason of tho number of open notes 
and frequent changes of pitch. 



French India. The Fr. possession * in 
India compile the five provs. of Pondi- 
< berry, Kankal, Ghandernagur, Mahe, and 
Yanaou. each with Its cap. of the same 
name. The chief crops are manioc, paddy, 
rice, and ground nuts; chief exports, oil- 
seeds. Then' are cotton and jute mills. 
Total area about 19G sq. m. and a pop. 
of 399.1 00. 

French Indo-China, see Indo-China 
Fkkncii. 

French Language and literature. 

Language. — The Fr. language is one of 
tho Romance tongues. It is not a direct 
outcome of classical Lut., but of the 
lingua roman a mstica, the common lan- 
guage spoken by the Rom. legionaries and 
merchants. The original Celtic tougue of 
the inhab. of Gaul d. away except in 
Brittany, leaving extremely fow traces. 
It sun Ives 'a a few words such as alouefte, 
sac, lieue, braie , and influenced the form 
of some words of Lat. origin. The Franks 
who invaded Gaul during the fifth century 
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had more effect upon the languor and 
many words aro of Frankish origin, os 
guerre , fief, bi&rc. The lingua romana 
took different forms in Fr. according to 
the races and environment. Two main 
divs. aro easily made, in the S. the langue 
d'oc and in tho N. the langue d'oll, so 
called from the words used to denote 
affirmation. The line of div. would run 
approximately from La llochello to 
Grenoble, through Limoges, Clermont- 
Ferrand, and Lyons. Formerly it was 
customary to regard the langue d*oc as 
part of the Fr. language, but it is now held 
to be a distinct branch of the Romance 
group. Both languages were further sub- 
divided into numerous dialects and potols. 
Tho pnn dialects of the langue d'oc were 
Provencal, languedocien, dauphinois, nu- 
'lergnat, and limousin, those of the langue 
d'oil picard, burgundian. normau, poltc- 
vin, and especially that of tho Tie do 
France, which eventually became the main 
tongue. Its triumph was mainly due to 
the accession of Hugh Capet, duko of 
France and of Orleans, to the throno In 
987, thereby making Paris the cap. of tho 
kingdom. Even in Rome itself in classical 
times there were two sorts of languages. 
Thero were tho Lat. of Cicero and Ctesar, 
taught and spoken by tho educated, and 
the language of the middle and lower 
classes. The difference lay chiefly in tho 
pronunciation and syntax. Tho tendency 
manifested itself to slur over and drop 
the unaccented syllables. Henco even 
in classical authors wo find seecln m, vincl um , 
instead of smculum, v incidum. This 
tendency also affected the syntax by 
obscuring grammatical endings, and led 
to tho introduction of independent par- 
ticles to denote grammatical relation, such 
as prepositions and auxiliary verbs. In 
Gaul classical Lat. was still learnt in the 
schools and affected by the higher classes, 
but the invasions of barbarians in the 
fifth century destroyed the culture of the 
country', and gave freer play to the collo- 
quial tongue. The tendencies already 
remarked above were Intensified. The 
kernel of each word was t ho accented 
syllable, which persisted, whilo tho un- 
accented lines underwent modification or 
disappeared altogether. Vowels imme- 
diately preceding the accented syllable 
disappeared if short, but w T cro preserved 
if long, as clariiahm , clarti ; perignnum, 
pilerin. Vowels following the accented 
syllable disappeared, or were reduced to 
e mute, as mortulem, mortel ; tabulum , 
table. A medial consonant separating 
two vowels of which the second is accent ea 
also disappeared, or was modified, ns 
dotdre , douer ; dehire, dnoir. Words from 
the Lat. not following these rules are of 
learned origin imported at later date. 
The simplification of Lat. case-endings 
soon led In lingua romana to the reduction 
of the Mx cases to two for mn<>culino nouns, 
the nominative and accusative, and to tho 
accusative onl. for feminine nouns. Thus 
rosam and rosas were the feminine forms 
In Gaulish Lat. for both nominative and 
accusative in the singular and plural 
respectively, and gave the modern forms 
rose and roses . The masculine murus, 


mu rum (singular), and muri , muros (plural), 
gave: 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn. murs mur 

Acc. mur murs 

Tho nominative disappeared from use In 
tho fourteenth century, leaving only the 
accusative form mur and murs. Traces of 
tho nominativo still remain, however. In 
on, besides homme from homo, sire, besides 
seigneur from senior, and in proper names 
Jacques, Georges, etc. Tho Acad6mlo 
Francaise, with its forty members called 
tho immortals, was estab. in 1G35 and 
is the final authority ou all matters 
connected with the Fr. language. 

Fr. w'as the acknowledged language of 
diplomacy, of science, and of the cultured 
from tho days of Louis XTV. f but lost its 
position after tho First World War. It 
Is spoken by sev. millions of people outside 
tho Fr. Union, in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Canada. See Joachim du Bcll&y, 
The Defence and Illustration of the French 
Language (trans. by Gladys Turquet- 
Milno, 1939), 1549; A. do ltivarol. Dis- 
count sur 1‘ universal) I i de la langue 
francaise, 1784; M. I )armcblc6ter, Cours 
de grammaire hisiorique , 1891-97; F. Bru- 
not, Histoirc de la langue francaise, 1913; 
and W. von Wurtburg, Evolution et struc- 
ture de la langue francaise, 1940. 

Lift rut ure. — Ah already stated, the Fr. 
language arose from M o lingua romana 
rustua. In courso of time tho pure Lat. 
language became no longer recognisable 
by tho speakers of tho lingua romana, 
and various glossaries were compiled for 
the aid of those who wanted to read Lat. 
texts. Such glossaries afford tho earliest 
monuments of the Fr. language. Tho 
glossary of Relchcnau belongs to tho end 
of the eighth century, and contains tho 
Lat. words of tho Vulgate with their 
Romanco equivalents. Another glossary, 
that of Oasacl, contains some old Ger. 
words with Itomanco equivalents. Tho 
earliest consecutive monument of the Fr. 
language is the oath of Mrasburg, made 
in March 842. Tho empire founded by 
Charlemagne was divided by his three 
grandsons, and two of them, Charles tho 
Bald and Louis the Gor., aware to aid each 
other against their elder brother Lothair. 
Louis tho Ger. uttered his oalh in tho 
Romance tongue in order to bo understood 
by Charles’s soldiers, aud the form was as 
follows: *l J ro Deo amur, et pro Christian 
poblo ct nostro commuii salvamcnt, d’lst 
di in avnnt, in quant Dens savlr et podir 
mo dunat, si salvar.u eo cist moon fradro 
ICarlo, et in ndfudba et iu eadhuna cosa, 
hi cum oni per dreit son fradra salvar dift, 
in o quid il mi altresi fazet, et ab Ludber 
uul plaid nunquam nrinqrai qul, mcon 
vol, cist mcon fradre ICarle in damno sit/ 
The Eng. trans. i«: ‘For tho love of God 
and for tho common safety of ourselves 
and tho Christian people* from this day 
forward, as far an God gives mo wit and 
power, I will defend my brother Charles 
both by help and by every moans, as ouo 
should by rights defend his brother, on 
condition that bo do the same for me. and 
I will make no pact with Lothair, which, 
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by my will, may bo disadvantageous to 
my brother Charles/ 

The litcraturo of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries consists of the Sequence de Ste. 
Eulalie and the Vie de St, Leger in 
assonanced verses. The latter poem also 
exists in versions reworked during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and so enables the student to 
follow the course of the language. The 
first great achievement of Fr. literature 
was the production of the chansons tie 
geste (q.v.). These are epic poems narrat- 
ing the exploits of the heroes of the 
Frankish nation and celebrating chiefly 
the deeds of Charles Martel and his grand- 
son OharJcmagno. They originated with 
the Merovingians and were carried by 
minstrels from castlo to castle. In the 
beginning they were assonanced, but from 
the thirteenth century they were rhymed. 
The most famous of all the chansons de 
geste is the Chanson de Roland , the earliest 
t ext of which is found in the Bodleian 
MS. at Oxford (1080), but we know that 
an earlier version was sung at tho battle 
of Hastings (1000). All these chansons 
were gradually compiled by tho addition 
of the work of one minstrel to that of his 
predecessors, so that they can hardly bo 
said to have any original form. The 
Chanson de Ro'nnd has an historical 
nucleus round which fcrew a mas^» of mere 
legend. Thero is a vividness of action 
and a strength In tho delineation of 
character which make the poem a master- 
piece. The Chanson de Roland forms one 
of tho cycle known as the Geste de Charle- 
magne, while other poems aro grouped 
together Into tho Geste de Guillaume 
d'Orangc and tho Geste de Doon de 
Mayence. One of tho best poems of tho 
period is Raoul de Cambrai , which depicts 
tho feudal conception of fidelity. 

The chanson de geste gavo place to tho 
romances, which arc distinguished from 
them by being tho narration of exploits 
of entirely fictitious heroes, while the 
former, ns wo have seen, had always a 
certain historical content. The material 
for the romances was taken from the Celtic 
bards of Brittany, who sang the exploits of 
Arthur, the last of the Brit, kiugs and his 
knights of tho Bound Table. To this 
themo woro added such tales as the quest 
of the Holy Orail and tho unhappy lovo 
story of Tristan and Yseult. 'The romances 
woro developed from short lajs trans. 
directly from tho Breton. Tho greatest 
writer of sueli romances was Chretien do 
Troyes (d. 1195), who wrote Tristan, Erec, 
Cligts, /Mncelot or the Chevalier d la 
Chareife, Train or tho Chevalier au Lion , 
and Rrrcevale. Theso poems are Imbued 
with t hat feeling of chivalry and mysticism 
which has corno to be associated with 
tho knightly poriod, and woro imitated 
throughout Europe. Theso romantic 

I ioctns were further developed by tho 
earned troubadours, who wished to dis- 
play thoir learning by recounting the 
deeds narrated in the old Lut. historians. 
Their chief production Is tho Roman 
d' Alexandre, a poom of 20,000 linos of 
twelve syllables which have ever slnco 
been known os Alexandrines. Others of 


tho same school aro the Roman de Troie 
(30,000 lines) in octosyllables, Roman 
d’Enfas, and Roman de Th&bes. As the 
simplicity of tho chanson de geste yielded 
to the erudition of tho later romances, so 
these In turn gave place to the elaboration 
of tho allegory. The allegory is a form of 
didactic poem which presents abstract 
qualities as living personages. The most 
celebrated of theso is tho Roman de. la 
Rose, of which I ho first part was w ritten 
by (Juillaume de Lorris about 1230. It 
rcpreseut9 in simple, elegant, and vigorous 
Janguago the feelings of a diffident lover 
in courting bis beloved. The second part 
is much longer, and entirely different in its 
inspiration. The author, Jean de Mcung, 
simply uses tho framework left by bis 
predecessor as a vehicle upon which to 
depict his witty and satirical sketches of 
tho society of ills time. The range of 9ub- 
iects dealt with Is encyclopedic, and the 
influence of the poom was enormous. 

One of the most characteristic forms of 
Fr. litcraturo is tho fabliau, which came 
into great favour in tho thirteenth century. 
Tho fabliau is a short simple story in verse, 
full of pregnant reflections upon society, 
of wit, satire, and a certain pungent 
coarseness. Such poems aro important as 
being a manifestation of the esprit ganlois. 
a term used to denote thut quality of 
lovity, raillery, satire, and gaiety which 
is to be found throughout Fr. literature. 
The fabliaux were preceded by collections 
of falilcs which bore the name of ysopet, 
from tho celebrated /Esop. The best 
known of theso was the Roman de Renart , 
a kind of humorous epic poem dal ing from 
the twelfth century, in which the animals 
nre endowed with human characteristics, 
and the fox’s cunning enables him to 
triumph repeatedly ocer his less sagacious 
rivals. Tho Roman de Renart lias re- 
tained Its appeal throughout the cen- 
turies, and was used by (loethe. Of tho 
fabliaux the prin. are J> Vilain Mire (The 
Peasant Doctor), Estula, and Les Perdrix. 
They aro extremely varied, full of local 
incident and colour, and of great utility In 
forming nn idea of the social life of the 
period. Tho most celebrated writer of 
fabliaux was tho poet Rutebcnuf (d. c, 
1280), who wrote many mordant satires 
against women, mendicant friars, the 
univ., and oilier subjects. He is more- 
over worthy of note as Wing the first Fr. 
poet to introduce a deep personal tono 
into his poetry. 

The brieal poetry of medieval Fr. 
literatim* was an outcome of the popular 
song. It was to a great degreo imitated 
from the S. nations, tho Its., and the 
Spaniards, and from tho troubadours of 
the langue d r oc. From these sources the 
tmuvt'res of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries drew* their inspiration. 
Lyric poetry developed upon two lines; 
ns regards subject it sounded in an in- 
creasing degree tho personal note; in form 
it becamo enslaved more anti more to 
certain fixed forms (ballad, rondeau, chant 
royal, etc \ It is not until tho fifteenth 
century that lyrio poets of cudurfng 
reputation are found. Among them must 
be mentioned Alain Chartier (1388-1440), 
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called the ptre de V eloquence franca***; 
Charles, duke of Orleans (1391-1405), 
whose poems are full of grave elegance 
and melancholy, and Anally Francois 
Villon (1431-80), who gavo expression to 
a new depth of fueling and emotion IIis 
Petit lestatrunt anil Qiand 1 ebtamuit 
relate tho excesses of his life, and his 
Ballade (its Damn du Temps jar] is, with 
its it fra in Vaisousontles beiges d* Antan /, 
ranks ns one of the finest examples of 
ljinal pot In 

The eailitst historical works were writ 
ten In 1 it Aftei wards hist was written 
in tho form of verso such as /’ Intone 
dee An oft $ and two poems bj Wacc, 
vi/ Unit (the hist, of tho llretons) and 
lion (hi t of the Normans) Iho first 
Impoit ud prose hist, is the Conqufle dt 

< ft stantxnonle by Villehardouin (1207), 
ninth is a narrative of the events of the 
fourth ciusade Written to v indicate the 
nut hor for having been n party to turning 
tlw aimj of the crusaders from then real 
goal towards a moto lucrative object, it 
vet gives a teise clear account of events 
and n record of the conflicting counsels of 
the lead* is A hundred \eais after Villc 
haidouin, Jean de Joinvlllc at the rcqiu st 
of Jeanne dt Navarre, wile of Philippe le 
Pel wrote hlsaccoimtof the sixth crusade 
which nflords a detailed and simple 
nmntiu of the doing* of tot Louis 1\ , 
vhnse human and saintly qualities arc 
tic sc riled with *uch a lick of aflcctition 
tbvt the book in one of the most since le 
diKununts of the past Iroissnrt is i 
good dc d less medicv il m tone than Join 
Mile His ( hromqucs, written townida 
the end of the fourteenth centurv, deal 
with the t \cnts in Lngland, frame and 
flinders letwem U2 j and 1*78 Ik 
astonishes us bv his wealth of del ail and 
hk t \re to gather all possildo information 
upon the events described Philippe dr 

< onimincs was the historian of Louis \I 
of (bailee the Hold, duke of Hurgumly, 
and of the expeditions to Italy iindei 
(.harks Mil His work takes us up to 
the 3 c u 1198 lie Is more thm an 
lnstoiun 1 Ms a politician and a thinker 
In Lotus N1 he had to portrnj a king who 
won 1 is wav mort bv diplomacy than bv 
tone of arms, and he draws a vlv id picture 
of tho char ictus whom he sots out to 
portraj 

1 he drama of tho Middle Ages took its 
rise from the (liurch ceremonies I he 
liturg> was develc pi d bv Interpolation of 
Lat verses and cai tirks and afU rwnrds 
by recited pieces which finally became 
amplified into such liturgical dramas as 
Lts Pasteur*- and Jr si < rqts sages tt les 
tieroes folles IJeic the Lat tongue 
gradually gav owa> to the n iti\ o language, 
and as the scope of the pieces increased 
tbev were removed from the choir to the 
porch of the church The Drame d*Adam 
(twelfth century) was the first piece plaved 
outside the church. In the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, ant fifteenth centuries arose 
the miracle plays dealing with the lives of 
the saints, mystery plajs conn mod with 
scriptural subjects and certain epic t vents 
ot profane hist , such as tho siege of Troy 
and that of Orleans* These mj stork e 


often ran to enormous lengths, requiring 
as manv as 100 performers, and sev days 
for thoir presentation In 1 548 they were 
banned by tho Porlemont do Paris on 
ai count of their increasing profanity, but 
they lingered on elsewhere until the end 
of tho sixteenth century 
1 he nso of I r comedy is v cry obsture. 
It uppeais to have developed from the 
dit s monologues , and dibats that the wan- 
deilng nunstnls carried from castle to 
castle and from tn tntn. The first known 
cornedv is the Jen de la fexidUe bv Adam 
de Is Italic, played m 1202 in Arras, while 
another, liobm et Marion, by the same 
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author, a pastoral pi iv with a musical 
iceompiniment, was played in Naples in 
128 5 In the lift cc nth ccutuiv m my 
t «ocictics were formed for tho pres ntation 
of farces pantomimes mm ilitics mid 
so ttxes Huch as Ies( ttrtsde la Jtasocht and 
res Ln fonts sans souci in PirJs ()1 the 
firccH the most cihhrited is J*Aiocat 
I niff in (1170). of unknown authorship 
which was modernised m 1873 and is still 
P< rfonned Mention must also be made 
oi the moralities allcgoucal and didactic 
drunas which wcie produced until the 
middle of the sixteenth centurv 

llio fcixtccnth century ushered in the 
lbnaissance of Ir literature the chief 
causes of which wen tho discovery of 
printing (1450), the Tt wire (1194 1515) 
which brought lixnci into contact with 
a more cultured piople dad tho human 
ist ic movement, which led to tho study 
of the anct classical authors, and the 
ltcformation, rnarUc d bv £uither*s rupture 
with the Catholic < hureh in 1521 l ho 
early renaissance m Hr literature found 
its most complete expression in Queen 
Marguerite of Navarre She was tho 
author of Ifeptamenm (1558), an imitation 
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of Boccaccio’s Decameron. Outstanding 
among the poets who enjoyed her patron- 
age was Clement Marot (1497-1514), a 
courtier who produced some very elegant 
pieces and sumo Goitres which are of 
deeper inspiration. Ho also truns. thirty 
of the psalms with considerable success. 

In 1549 appeared Joachim du Bellay’s 
Defense et illustration, de la langue frail- 
caise, which set out the tenets of the new 
reforming party of Fr. poets. These poets 
grouped themselves round Ronsard, and 
were known as the Ploiade. Besides 
Ronsurd and du Bellav, they iueluded 
Ball, J addle, BeJleaii, Font us de TJiyard, 
and Buurat. They endeavoured to give 
Franco a worthy literary language by 
imitating from the classics, by coining 
new words, ami by borrowing from the 
various dialects. Fntortunately the less 
known poets and their imitators carried 
these ideas loo far and brought ridicule 
upon the school, which led to the eclipse 
of tho fame of Uonsnrd. Honsard during 
his life was regarded as the greatest of Fr. 
poets, and his sonnets uro of considerable 
merit. Later, however, ho turned his 
attention to tho epic, and produced 
Frannade (1572), in decasyllabic verso, 
which proved a com pie to failure. l)u 
Bcllay Jacked ( ’»•; variety and force of 
Honsard, but was im re ancere in bis verse. 
His best poems aro contained in Regrets , 
Antiquitis de Rome , and Jeux rusUqut w. 
Bcllcau wrote pastorals in Ins Rergeries, 
and du Bart us, a disciple of the Pldiade, 
a pretentious work. La Serna in e. des- 
cribing tho creation of the world, ac- 
cording to tho biblical tradition. A grip pa 
d’Aulngnc (1550- 1030), another disciple 
of the PK'iade, a proteslimt, wrote Les 
Tmgiqnes (1019). a succession of doscrip- 
ti\e tableaux dealing with the misery and 
corruption of tho world and with tho 
tlnal judgment. 

Francois Hahelais (c. 1490-155:1) Is, like 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century, a writer whose ex.ut merit it Is 
difficult to assess. 13. at rhmon, ho was 
first a monk and then a doctor. Ho led 
a very unsettled existence, residing at 
Lyons, ltomo, Metis, and elsewhere. IBs 
masterpiece is Uaryanlua and t'anlaqruet. 
They aro two giants whoso fantastic deeds 
uro u burlosquo of tho Arthurian ilnvalry, 
and tho vehicle of much sound. If pungent, 
philosophy. Rabelais’s writings reflect 
the struggle of tho Renaissance against tho 
Church, and their improbability ami dis- 
proportion aro but a cloak to io\er his 
attacks. His characters aro simple aud 
unrestrained. His doctrine may $ l»o 
summed up as advocating tho deploy- 
ment of both mind and body, and his rule 
of conduct was Fay cr que madras 
The exuborant humour and rich epic 
lifo of his (hirgantua and Fantagnul doubt- 
less have a deeper meaning than appears 
on tho surface aud Rabelais himself tells 
the reader that ho must * break the bone in 
order to suck tho marrow* if ho wdshes to 
find tho hidden truth. In tho same pas- 
sage, however, he alludes to t ho ‘doctrine 
absconco’ and 'mystdres horriflqnes* iu 
bis story; but this bombast indicates 
plainly that ho is jesting, particularly at 


the mania of the Middle Ages of trying to 
interpret all things allegorically. Rabelais 
relates much merely out of love for bis 
theme, especially the coarse jests and 
ohsconitics with which his work abounds, 
and those who seek some esoteric meaning 
here w ill seek In vain; and the opinion that 
Rabelais’s book is a complicated puzzle 
cannot be too much guarded against. His 
stylo is racy and picturesque, full of 
original imagery, but his power of verbal 
invention beguiles him and then his 
language becomes a verbal feast of meta- 
phors, neologisms, latinisms, synonyms, 
and proverbs jumbled together in indi- 
gestible confusion. Great writer as he is, 
Rabelais is quite devoid of any feeling for 
beauty. 

The Renaissance led naturally to the 
traus. of the ancts., and Amyot’s trans. of 
Plutarch (1559) is specially worthy of 
mention, serving both to enlarge the scope 
and to enrich tlio vocabulary of Fr. litera- 
ture. Henri Kstlcnne furthered the 
knowlodge of Gk. and at tho same time 
defended the language against tho Influx 
of it. words. Montaigne (1533-92) was 
among t he first prose writers of fils century. 
Jlis F shu is olfer an inexhaustible wealth 
of information upon the varied customs 
of mankind. To the age-old teaching of 
Christendom he opposed scepticism ba«ed 
upon the conflicting hist, of the hunmu 
raee. With a pretence of impartiality ho 
states his observations and arrives at his 
characteristic maxim, Que sais-je. Ilia 
stylo is simple, unaffected, and sponta- 
neous, and ho will always retain his rank 
as one of tho world’s foremost essa cists. 

Tho drum. i >f tho sixteenth century did 
not show any strong Indh idualitv. It 
consists almost entirely of trams, from Gk., 
Lai., and 11. sources. In 1552 Jodelle 
produced ('h f oj nitre, the first original 
tragedy in Fr. Lnrivey wrote some dozen 
comedies adapted from the It., but wholly 
Fr. in spirit : and he may be regarded as 
the forerunner of Moliere. Among tho 
historians of the period mention should 
be made of Hrnntonic (154'J HJI4), whoso 
Me moires omtaiu ‘Vies '« homines 
illustres ot des grands cap t lines' and 
* Vies ties dames illustres.’ lie wTote w ith 
vigour, wit, and cynicism. Blaise do 
Montluc (I UI2-77), one of tho foremost 
soldiers of his time, was the author of tho 
Commentmres de Messire Liaise de Mont- 
luc (*592' In which he describes his fifty 
years’ sor\ ice (1521-74). D'Auhign6, men- 
tioned abo\c, wrote L'JIisUnre unieerseUe , 
a Fr. In-t. from the Protestant standpoint 
from I .> JO to 1001. Among religious 
works foremost is Calvin’s Institution 
chrtLcnne tlftll), the Fr. voision of his 
Lilt, work of tho samo title. It is im- 
portant us being tho llrst religious work 
written iu tlio Fr. language. Francois de 
Sales’s Introduction de hi t-ic dt l roU (1908) 
also belongs to the sixteenth centnry by 
Us stile. La Saiyre Menippfe (1594), a 
pamphlet written by sov. collabor itors, 
is well km* ni, and was instrumental in 
reconciling too conflicting religious parties. 

During the seventeenth century Fr. 
literature reached its zonith. The pro- 
gress was not, however, greatly marked in 
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the realm of poetry, which was content 
simply to liberate itself from the excesses 
of Konsard's followers. The outstanding 
figure Is Malherbo (1555-1628), at first 
a disciplo of linn sard, but afterwards a 
zealous opponent of all exaggeration. 
He insisted upon the use of words of 
undoubted Fr. origin, and based his verso 
on the severest models, and thereby 
founded the classical school, lie regu- 
larised the Alexandrines, held the caesura 
as essential, prescribed enjambement and 
hiatus, and advocated richness of rhyme. 
Unfortunately, ho succeeded at the same 
time in banishing all lofty inspiration 
from Fr. poetry and left it formal and 
lifeless. Ills immediate disciples were 
llacan and Maynard, but ho found many 
adversaries among the followers of 
Honsard, e.g. Vanquelin de la Fresnayc, 
Desportcs, Bertant, Mathurin do RCgnicr. 
The latter accuses Malherbe of being faible 
d'invention, froid d Vimaginer , a mere 
regraitier de syllabes. Be that as it may, 
Malherbe’s influence grew until ho was 
finally regarded, owing to Bolleau’s 
appreciation, as the founder of modern 
Fr. poetry. 

The classical movement was helped by 
sev. causes. In 1637 Descartes pub. his 
Discours de la mfthode , the first Fr. book 
upon a philosophical subject. Indirectly 
the work bad a great cftect upon Fr. 
literature. It gave to prose a solidity it 
had never hail before. Its theories 
appealed to Fr. minds, and all the writers 
of the century were imbued with (JortcFian 
tenets. Philosophy became tho property 
of the ordinary man, after having been 
confined to the learned. From Descartes 
the great WTiters acquired a sense of truth 
and order, a regulation of their art that 
finds its highest expression in the c In ‘.sit ai 
school. Tho unity of tho language was 
further promoted by the estab. of the Fr. 
Academy, which aroso out of a small 
society of literary ipen who met at the 
hpuse of Valentin Conrart and discoursed 
upon liteiary topics. Richelieu, with his 
zest for organisation, wished to givo this 
society tho prestige of an official assembly, 
and in 1634 the statutes of the Academy 
were drawn up. One of them required 
that the Academy should prepare a 
dictionary, a work w’hich did not appear 
until 1694, followed by later eds. Another 
influence upon b’r. literature in the 
seventeenth century was tho famous 
salon*, prin. among which was the HOtcl de 
Rambouillct, where the most eminont mon 
of letters used to meet with persons of 
rank and social influence. Tho result 
was a refinement of language, tho rejection 
of ail coarseness of expression, a striving 
after elegance, which subsequently de- 
generated into affectation or j trteuosUi. 
Vaugelaa (1585-1650), one of tho early 
members of tho Academy, who had the 
reputation of knowing his own language 
better than any one and whoso decisions 
were looked upon as laws, pub. his He - 
morgues sur la longue francatse in 16 47 
— a work which served as a guide to his 
fellow members in their literary labours. 
He proposed first to make the language 
* r raiment maitresse chez elle’ and to clear 


It of the rubbish it had garnered; and 
secondly, he asserted that the test of 
correct languago is the manner of speaking 
of the best part of court ; but if he estab. 
tho supremacy of court ho never intended 
to oxcludo all development or change. 
Another prose writer of the period was 
J. L. Balzac, le grand ipistolier (1594- 
1654), whose letters had a wide popularity 
and were regarded os models of style. His 
stylo is rich and vigorous, but somowhat 
heavy. He has been accused of being 
morely a maker of phrases, but his works 
abound in depth and beauty, and include 
soino excellent pages of philosophy, reli- 
gion, and criticism. \ incent volture 
(1598-1648), also a letter-writer, was 
greatly admired in his day, ami was for 
some twenty years tho leading spirit of tho 
Hotel do ltambouillct. Ills style is 
laboured, but ho writes upon a wide rango 
of topics and shows a keen wit, lie also 
wrote poetry of artificial character, his 
most celebrated piece being tho sonnet on 
Urania, which vied with Bensorade’s 
sonnet upon Job, and gavo riso to tho two 
factions of Uramstes und Jobolins in tho 
HOtcl do Rambouillct. 

The seventeenth century witnessed 
greater progress in drama than in poetry, 
and produced tho three supremo drama- 
tists of France, Corneille, Racine, and 
MoliOrc. Tho glory of Corneille and ltacino 
has faded, and their works have had no 
lnsting effect upon IOuropean literature. 
Ger. dramatists, after following Fr. 
models for some time, finally turned to 
tho Shakespearian drama, and it may 
bo said generally that tho Shakespearian 
form bus finally triumphed over the Fr. 
classical drama. Neither Corneillo nor 
ltacino compare on terms of equality 
with tho Gk. dramatists whom they 
emulated and whoso rules they strove 
to follow. The fame of Alolidre, liowovor, 
shows no diminution, and ho U held 
to be tho greatest of Fr. comedy-writers. 
His satires upon human weakness still 
retain their force and their appeal. 

Before Corneille sev. types of plays 
rivalled each other for popular favour, 
principally tho tragedy, the tragi-comody, 
and the pastoral. Tho first dramatist or 
the century was Alexandre Hardy (1569- 
1630), a prolific writer who produced 
somo 700 or 800 plays, of which forty 
have come down to us. Though not a 
great playright, ho nevertheless had a 
keen sonno of dramatic effect, and knew 
how to marshal liis scenes and to sot off 
his characters. He sIiowr greater freedom 
than do the classical writers in choice of 
subject, in range of action, and in tho 
number of characters and scenes, and 
ho might, with greater genius, have given 
a different turn to tho drama. After 
Ilardy eamo Jean do Mnlrot (1604-86), 
whoso tragedy Soyhonisbc Is remarkable as 
being tho first tragedy vfbich strove to 
glvo effect to tho unities of time, place, 
and action, which were to dominate tho 
Fr. theatre for two centuries. 

Pierre Cornoille (1606-84), b . at llouen, 
produced his first play, Millie, a comedy, 
in 1629, and it was an immediate success. 
In 1635 appeared his first tragedy, M£d6e. 
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In the meantime ho had moved to Paris, 
where ho became one of the five authors of 
Cardinal llicholloii, who drew up the plan 
of a play and handed it over to those 
authors to put into suitable form. Cor- 
neille had, however, no power of in- 
gratiating: himself with the great and was 
dismissed for lack of esprit de suite, or 
ability to conform with his patron's 
plans. In 1036 TjS Cid was produced. 
Its success was immense, and surpassed 
that of any previous play. Nevertheless 
it met with grreat criticism in sev. quarters 
and Richelieu submitted the question to 
tho newly formed Academy, which de- 
livered its opinion in tho Sentiments de 
V Acadtmie francaise sur 1e traqi-comSdie du 
Old. In 1640 Corncillo produced two 
plays, Horace and Ctnna, and in 1643 
Polyeucte and Pompte , as well os a very 
successful comedy, Le Menteur. Between 
1642 and 1652 ho wrote Iindogune , 
Theodore, INrnclius , Nicomtde , and Per- 
tharite. The latter was a failure, and 
Corneille then ceased to writo until 1650, 
when lie produced (JCdipc and sev. other 
pieces. In 1671 ho wrote his last work, 
Svrfna, which was a failure. Alter Le 
Old Corneille always conformed to tho 
three unities of time, place, and action, 
not, however w( a certain show of 

restraint. Ho chocso his subjects from 
hist., particularly dealing with such 
episodes as illustrate tho triumph of tho 
will over the emotions. His characters 
show great firmness and heroism, and la 
Bruvdro states that he portrayed men 
as thev ought to be, not as they are. 
In giving the authority of hist, to his 
characters ho made them appear more 
probable than they otherwise would have 
done. His stvle is oratorical and grave. 
Ho is poor in inmgerv . but strong in 
argument, full of well-stated maxims and 
brilliant dialogue. 

Corneille was ultimately ovci shadowed 
by Jean Racine (1639-69), whoso first 
piece. La Tbfbaide , on les fn'ns enncmis , 
appeared in 1664, followed the next year 
by Alexandre , both of them imitations 
of Corneille's art. In 1667 he produced 
Andromaqne , which aehioved a great suc- 
cess, and between that date and 1677 sev. 
other tragedies, liritannxcus, h\ r trace, 
Hajazet , Mithridate , Iphigdtnc. and I'htdrc, 
as well as a comedy Les Plaid * in s All 
these were successful, but in 1677 ho 
ceased to writo for tho theatre owing to 
religions scruples. In 1689 lie wrote, at 
tho instigation of Mmo do Maintenon. 
his tragedy Esther (whieli was produced 
by (he \ oung tadles of St. Cvr), and two 
years later Alhahe . Racine, like Corneille, 
adhered to tho unities, but he did so 
without effort, lie presents not the moral 
qualities but tho emotions and passions 
of his characters. Tho series of Racine’s 
masterpieces was opened by Andromaque 
(1667), which was as successful as Cor- 
neille's Cut. The plot was taken from 
Book H. of (he MnexA and from Euripides’ 
Andromache . with essential alterations 
regarding the heroine's oharacter. Tho 
significance of the play wns that it 
heralded tho advent of a now tragic ideal, 
tho very antithesis to that of Corneille, 


the substitution of human passion and es- 
pecially love, for tho heroic crises of the 
will, and for that reason It was coldly 
received by tho partisans of the older 
dramatist. But Itacino's drama is more 
human and congenial than that of Cor- 
neille, and his harmonious and natural 
stylo appealed strongly to his audiences. 
Apart from his plays ho wrote numerous 
lyrics, a Histoire de T*ouis XIV. % and an 
AbrtQ& de V histoire de Port* Royal . 

Fr. comedy before Molidre was repre- 
sented by I * Menteur of Corneille and 
works by J. Rotrou (1609-50) and P. 
Scairon (1G10-60), imitated from the Sp. 
and It. Jean Baptiste Poquelin, alias 
Molidre (162 2 -7 3), founded with tho Bdjart 



family m 1643 Ullluslre Thf&tre, but was 
forced by want of success to tour in tho 

{ irovmecs from 1645 to 1658. In tho 
after } ear ho carno to Pn^Is, where he 
produced 7>* Previe lists ndiculcs (1659), 
which cstab. liis reputation and then 
successively L’Ecole de Maris (1661), 
L’ficole des Femmes (1662), lariufe , his 
masterpiece (1664), Don Juan (16651, 
Misanthrope (1666), Le Mtdccm mahjrt lui 
(1066), I vs l 'em m vs savan its (16721, and Le 
Malade unagtnaire (1673). lie was seized 
w ith illness w hilst play ing in the last -named 
piece, and d. shortly afterwards. Molidre 
was a great pla> wright, and his best com- 
edies are among the greatest that ho \ e ever 
been w j it ten. 1 lo expresses very hnppJly 
the Er. national spirit. IBs most power- 
ful weapon is ridicule, ms strongest 
aversion hypocrisy and affectation. Les 
Primuses ridicules exposes tho pedantry 
of tho erudite Fr. women. Tartufe is a 
tjpe of tho religious hypocrite. In 
7/. t rare (1668) ho portrays the effects of 
miserliness. His characters are taken 
from life, and are of great variety and 
interest. n e is remorseless in his banter 
towards the failings and vices of hu- 
manity. He appealed from the pedants, 
the prudes, the prfeieux. the snobs, to the 
Fr. people, and won his way to their 
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hearts. He has been attacked for a 
want of style, but his defence is that his 
language is that of bis characters. Tbo 
influence of Molifcre in comedy has been 
immense, greater by fur than that of any 
other writer developing this particular 
branch. All subsequent Fr. writers of 
comedy derive directly from Moli£re. 
Neither was his influence loss in England 
— as witness the works of Fielding and 
Sheridan — indeed one may almost say that 
for two centuries Moli&re’s comedy has 
determined tho form of European comedy. 

Blaise Pascal (1623-62) was one of tho 
foremost prose-writers of tho seventeenth 
century, and in reading him wo feel that 
we turn at length arrived at modern Fr. 
prose, lie was a member of Port-lloyal, 
the stronghold of Jansenism (q.r.). llis 
first work, Les Provinciates (16.56) Is a 
seiies of letters against the Jesuits. After 
his death were pub. his Perishes f the frag- 
ment of an Apologie d* la religion. He 
closely follows Montaigne in observing 
the variety and uncertainty of humau 
endeavour, but concludes that tho sole 
refuge tor thinking persons is in an abso- 
lute faith in God. Pascal shows deep 
penetration and draws pregnant con- 
clusions from his observations, and brings 
his mathematical and scientific mind to 
the aid of religion. II is works are a model 
of clear, refined prose. The seventeenth 
century also marked the zenith of the 
sermon. The three great preachers ore 
Jacques B6nJgne Bosh net, bishop of 
Meaux (16*23- 1704), Louis Bourdalouc 
(16 i‘2-1704), and Jean Baptiste Massillon, 
bishop of Clermont (1663-1742). Bossuet 
was celebrated for his funeral orations 
notablv that on tho prince de Cond6. He 
was a great religious controversialist, and 
wrote L'ffistuire des variations des (qhH* 

J trnteHantes, rr well as combating the 
>eres y of quietism. Another work from 
his pen is the Discours sur V hi Ho ire unin r- 
sellc . Bourdaloue as a preacher was even 
more popular than Bossuet, while Mas- 
sillon was also renowned for his harmony 
and elegance of style. 

The increase of social intercourse called 
forth many works dealing with human 
manner 1 - and motives. Writers upon this 
subject are usually called moralists. The 
most celebrated moralist of the century 
was Francois la Borbefoucauhl (1613-80), 
who pub. his AD moires in 1662 and his 
Maxima t in 1665. In the latter he tries 
to show all human actions to be inspired 
by self-interest and vanity. Ilia style is 
terse and antithr tical, but Joan de la 
Bruyfrro (1615-00) was leas systematic 
than his predecessor: his Caracttre s (1688) 
show deep penetration and a considerable 
tinge of misanthropy, in some passages 
he speaks out with surprising vigour on 
behalf ol the oppressed, thereby heralding 
the eighteenth century. 

Of the great number of left er-writers of 
this period it ^ufllces to mention Mme de 
S6vlgft6 (1626-96), whose letters to her 
daughter, written in a sprightly and 
natural style, reveal to us not only her own 
emotions and sentiments, but the hist, of 
the period and the *stato of society and 
literature, and Mme de Maiutonon (1635- 


1719), second wife of Louis XTV., whoso 
letters deal with the education of her 
young charges at St. Cyr. Memoir- 
writers are Mme de Mottovllle, who gives 
a simple and sympathetic account of the 
career of Anne of Austria, Cardinal do 
ltetz, tho historian of tho Fronde, and St. 
Simon. Tho last named (1075-1755), 
misanthropical and disappointed as a 
courtier, has left an account of the court 
of Louis XIV., which is remarkable for 
tho malignity of tho portraits of his 
enemies. As a historian ho is prejudiced 
and unreliable, but his descriptions are 
extromoly vivid and his style eloquent 
ami vivacious. 

Tho novel of the seventeenth century 
was generally an affected tale of chivalrous 
adventuro. Best remembered are ilonord 
d'IJrfG’s ISAstrte (1627), a pastoral ro- 
mance, and Mile de Scu(16ry’s Le Grand 
Cyrus (1648). 

The most typical Frenchman of the 
period was Jean Fontaine (1621 95). Ho 
pub. a book of Contes in 10(51. and in 1668 
tho first six books of Fables. Though 
written at the height of tho classical period 
those fables lack tho restraint of classical 
literature. La Fontaine is tho most 
gait lots of all his countrymen. His fables 
are littlo comedies, written In sprightly 
polymorphic verses, narrating episodes 
between various animals and full of pene- 
trating reflections upon human life. His 
verse is often of 1> ric character. La 
Fontaine never preaches. The moral of 
the fables is so ingeniously convened that 
it at onco strikes home. Probably no 
writer has added more catch-phrases to 
the stock of common Fr. speech than this 
admirnblo fabulist. 

Nicholas Hoi lean (1637-1711) was tho 
apostle of classicism. His work is mostly 
critical, and for more than a century his 
opinions were regarded as authoritative. 
In llis Satires littiraires he entirely dis- 
credited the inferior writers of ills time, 
and eulogised Corneille, Racine, oml 
Mnlltre. ills prim work, L'Art pottique, 
codifies tho usage of the great writers, 
and holds it up as n model to ho followed, 
lie recognises no Fr. poet before Mal- 
herbe, and contributed largely to t be light 
esteem in W'hich Ronsard was held, llo 
holds reason to be t lie guiding principle of 
real poetry. Ho recommends fidelity to 
nature — ‘Jtien nVst beau quo lc vrai. le 
vrai seul est aimablc*— -and the Imitation 
of tho ancients as the be*t method of high 
poetical achievement. In this ho was 
opposed by tho modernists, who, led by 
Charles Perrault, maintained that the ago 
of Louis XIV. had surpassed the finest 
achievements of anet. classical literature. 
Both sides in the dispute showed lack of 
critical and historical judgment, but the 
modernists, though sceiplnglv worsted, 
gained tho day, and classical influence 
gradually waned. Frtanqols Fdnelon 
(1651-1715), archbishop of Canibral, is 
well known os a proso writer. Ills Educa- 
tion des Filles (1681)) gives excellent oil vice 
upon the upbringing of girls. IBs TiU- 
maque (1699) is a didactic work, written 
for his refractory pupil, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and conveying the fruits of Ok. 
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literature. Ills Explication des maximes 
des saints embroiled him with Bossuet 
and led to his disgrace. 

In the eighteenth century Fr. literature 
freed itself from court influence. Louis 
XIV. d. in 1715, and after his death began 
the struggle against central authority 
that ended In the revolution. Malons 
became very powerful in forming public 
opinion. A change came over the Fr. 
mind. Religion, enfeebled by the con- 
troversies of the previous century* lost 
its hold, and abstract branches of know- 
ledge, as metaphysics and morality, wen* 
abandoned for the study of social and 
political questions. Literature as such 
mado no great advance, the originality ot 
the age being shown more in historical, 
scieiitlhc, and sociological research. The 
two connecting links between the old and 
new centuries are Bernard Fontenclle 
(1037- 1767) ami Fierro Baylo (1047- 
1700). The former became the popu- 
lariser of sclent Hie knowledge in his Entre- 
tuns sur la plural tf6 des wombs and his 
Elopes des Snranls. The latter was the 
precursor of the encyclopedists. I Lis 
Dictum naira hisforique el cntnjue (1697) 
was one of the indispensable handbooks 
of the eighteenth century among those 
who led the itu. * up religion. Charles 
Montesquieu (1 0^-1705) is the first 
great writer of 1 he eighteenth century. Ilfs 
earliest work, Littre s- peisatus (1721), is a 
brilliant and pfennig natiro on Fr. society 
and institutions, llis Cunsidei alums sur 
Us causis de la gmndeur et de hi dft adence 
des Horn ants (1731) is a woik of real 
philosophic Insight. De Vespnt des lots 
(1718) is an objei < ivc study of the 'various 
hv stems of legislature, a work no less 
stupendous in range than wanting in 
uniformity of plan, >et one of the most 
considerable works of the whole century. 
It is the sum total of his observations and 
reflections, with the deductions he drew 
from the facts nud phenomena, historic, 
economic, and social, noted throughout his 
long life. Montesquieu is at onto an 
inquirer and a reformer. 

Georges Button (J 707 -88) wrote from 
17*0 Jtill bis death his Hudoire nulurelle 
and Epoqucs de la nature . lie lmd great 
descriptive powers, and was notable for 
his hypotheses, which noth ip.it cd later 
discoveries. Tilts Discouts sur Ic style 
(1768) is an eloquent expression of his 
opinion upon literary style. 

The great name of the century Is un- 
doubtedly that of Francois Voltaire 
(1(»94-1778). Though his writing* arc not 
perhaps now widely read, Ids Influence 
lives on. lie was accepted l>y the world 
ns the greatest man or his age, and his 
reputation was universal. lie turned his 
attention to many branches of literature 
and stands high in them all. Ills poetical 
works include the Ifenriade (1730), an epic, 
and epistles, satires, and odes. He is 
sometimes happy in Ills light verso. Ilia 
historical works are Charles XI l .(1731), Iai 
Steele de I Atuis X ’IV, (1751), ami Essai sur 
les Mceurs (174 1 ). Ills plays are modelled 
on Racine and Corueille. The prin. 
are (Edipe (1718), Drutus (1730), Zaire 
(1732), Alzire (1736), and Mirope (1743). 


By making use of a wider range of charac- 
ters, scenery, and action ho extended the 
scope of the classical drama. lie also 
wrote short novels and stories, Zadig 
(1747), Candida (1759), Ulnginu (1767), 
which served as u vehicle for social and 
political satires. Moreover, he left some 
10,000 letters addressed to kings, princes, 
noblemen, and literary persons, wide]) 
afford a wealth of information about this 
period. Though a believer In God ho 
was violently opposed to all that did not 
agree with his religious opinions, and 
attacked the Church with a bitterness, 
keenness, and banter which did it last- 
ing barm. He fought throughout bis 
whole life against both gov. and eccles. 
oppression, and prepared the way for 
the revolution. 

The Enci/clopfylie appeared from 1751 
to 1772. Begun by Jean D’Alembert (c. 
1717-83) it was taken up by Diderot, who 
enlisted the collaboration of many dis- 
tinguished writers, and showed surpris- 
ing versatility in his own contributions. 
Though the gov. attempted to hinder the 
work it was successfully pul>., and con- 
tributed to the defence of political and 
Intellectual liberty. 

The tboat re made little progress during 
the eighteenth century. Jolyot de Cr6- 
bilion (1675-1762) wrote horntic but vigor- 
ous and Immensely successful tragedies. 
Jean Francois Duels (1733-1816) is noted 
for his Iran*, of Shakespeare, and Vol- 
lalre’s plays have been mentioned above. 
Comedy was more favoured than tragedy. 
The M« JIM* t radit ion was suceessfull v con- 
tinued by Jean Francois Ucgunrd (1055- 
1709), Flore Lit Dancourt (1661-1725), and 
Alain le riuee (1668-1747). The comedies 
of Pierre Marivaux (1688-1763) were of 
quite an original character, depicting the 
hesitant lover. His prill, plays are Les 
Surprises de Vamour 11722), Le Jeu de 
V amour et da hacard (1734), Le Legs 

i !730), and Les Fa usws confidences (1737). 
lis analysis of character Is very delicate, 
and he exevls in port raying woman. He 
has a keen appreciation of vomic situa- 
tions. In style ho is subtle, d< lieate, and 
dramatic, and was imitated be successors 
whoso ‘niiirn<iudnKu* developed into 
ovor-rcflncinont and affectation. Pierre 
Beaumarchais (1 7 .12-99) i' famous for two 
plays, Le Hurbter de tteeille (1775) and Le 
Manage dc Figaro (1784), which w’ere 
great sue< e*ses. They are full of taunts 
at the nohilitv, and reflected exactly 
conlempor.irv feeling. 

Alter Voltaire the most Influential 
writer of the century was Joan Jacques 
Rousseau U 7 12-78), whoso peculiarities 
at length developed into the mania of 
imaginary persecution. His first work. 
Discount sur les sciences et les arts (1749), 
endeavoured to show that human do- 
genorai > was due to civilisation. His Dis- 
cours sur I’origine de I'infgalit# parm i les 
homines (1751) is the first manifesto of 
Communism. La Nouvelle Utlo'ise (1759) 
Is a portrait, of wifely chastity which had 
an instant success. Le Control social 
(1762) is again a plea for communism. 
Emile (1762), written in favour of a more 
natural system of education, is perhaps 
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his chef-d'oeuvre. His Confessions (1781- 
1788) is a remarkably open account of bis 
lifo, including his weaknesses and faults, 
but is not entirely reliablo. Thero arc 
passages in which the author appears lu a 
Far from creditable light. Rousseau's 
daring and original thoughts upon society 
and its comparison with L'Etat natural 
directly influenced tlio revolution. His 
style Is mixed, sometimes heavy and 
dragging, sometimes rhetorical and de- 
clamatory, but ho brought eloquence and 
effect once again into the language, after 
the 6obcr reign of classicism. His splen- 
did descriptions of nat uro and his outpour- 
ings of personal feeling are among the 
prin. sources of that flood of romanti- 
cism which was to lise in the billowing 
century. Jlis chief literary disciple was 
Bernardin dc i^t. Pierre (1737-181 1), who 
wrote a charming book, raul ct Virgune 
(1789), a touching story of boy and girl 
love, tull of splendid pictures of nature. 

The best novelists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were Alain lo Sage, Pierre Marivaux, 
and the Abbe Pr6vost. Le Sage wrote 
two works, Le Diable boitcux (1707), an 
imitation from the Sp. f and Gil Bias 
(1715-35), an original novel whoso scene 
is laid in Spain, and tells of the vicissi- 
tudes of a man of modest origin who 
reaches a high political position, it is 
long and complex, but true to life. Mari- 
vaux wrote the novels La Vie de Marianne 
(1731—41) and Le Puysan parvenu (1735- 
1736). They resemble his comedies men- 
tioned above. L*Ahb6 Prdvost is the 
author of Manon Lescaut (1732), a pas- 
sionate Jove romance. He also trans. sev. 
Eng. novels. 

Turning to lyric poetry wo find it repre- 
sented at the beginning of the century by 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau (1671-1741), who 
was held for some tin\e to bo the great- 
est Fr. lyrical poet. Ecouchard-Lcbrun, 
nicknamed 4 Lebrun Piudare,* wrote odes 
after the stylo of Pindar, notably Le Ven- 
gcur{r. 1800). Andr6Chenier (1762-94), an 
unfortunate victim of the revolution, 
wrote elcaies, bucolics, and idylls, winch 
are modelled upon the Gk. f and breathe 
the very odour of classical charm. His 
metrical innovations, although copied 
from hi- models, led him to bo claimed li- 
the founder of the romantic school, but lie 
is more closely allied to the Parnassians. 

In the nineteenth century sev. impor- 
tant movements manifested themselves in 
Fr. literature, the enduring properties of 
which cannot > < t be accurately appraised. 
The first is the Romantic movement, 
which took place between 1815 and 1830. 
The underlying piuaiplc of romanticism 
is the expression of individuality. The 
personal note predominates. Authors 
utter their emotions, aspirations, beliefs, 
and ideals. They break down the arbi- 
trary barriers of form ereuted by the 
classical school, and prefer to seek their 
Inspiration in the N. literatures than in 
the exhausted fields of classical and S. 
Europe. 

First of the romanticists is Frangois 
Chateaubriand (1768-1848), whose works, 
A tala (1801), Le Utnie du vhristianisme 
(1802), and Beni (1805), abound In vivid, 
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subjective, natural description, in religi- 
ous feeling, and in melancholy. Mme do 
StmSl (1768-1817) brought Shakespeare 
into the ken of the Fr. nation by her W'ork 
Literature (1800), and turned Fr. thought 
into a new channel by L* AUemagnc (1810). 
Alphonse Lamartine (1790-1860) was the 
first romanticist to develop the lyrical 
strain of poetry. Ills poems, with their 
deep religious feeling and acquiescence in 
the divine will, were well in keeping with 
the mood of a nation just recovering from 
the strain of Napoleonism, and tlio sense 
of crushing defeat. With true lyrical 
faculty ho nevertheless errs on the side 
of prolixity and facility. Victor lingo 
(1802-85) 1ms greater claims to bo held as 
the chief of the romanticists. Though his 
inspiration was not of tbo deepest, it was 
extremely variod, and ho knew well how 
to giro It form. Ho broke down tho 
rigidity of tho Aloxandrino, and made it 
of surprising richness. Ho used overy 
variety of metro, and revelled in an in- 
exhaustible vocabulary. Ilia chief col- 
lections of poems aro Odes it ballades 
(1826), Les Orientals (1829), Le# Vernik # 
d'automne (1831), Les Chants du Crfpus- 
cult (1835), Les Voix inUrieuns (1837), 
Les Contemplations (1856) : and La Ltgendc 
des socles (1877, 1883). Hugo's attempts 
to revolutionise tho drama wore not 
successful. Cromwell (1828), Ilematn 
(1850), Marion Delorme (1831), and Les 
Hargraves (1843), all show his lack of 
dramatic and psychological invention. 
The characterisation is bizarre, the histori- 
cal sense is unconvincing, but tho poetry 
i- magnificent. II is novels, Notre- Dame 
dc Paris (1831), Les Mistrables (1862), and 
Les Travaillcurs de la mer (1865), are too 
cro wiled and exuberant, though of great 
descriptive power. Alfred do Vigny 
( L797-18G3) is a poet obsessed with morbid 
pessimism. Ho writes of tho cruelty of 
nature and tho indifferenco of (Joil. His 
best poems aro La CoBre de Samson, La 
Mort du loup , and La Buutcille a la mer. 
His complcto works were pub. in 1883-85. 

Alfred do Musset (1810-57) has a great 
hold upon Fr. hearts. Ills poem* tell of 
tho regrets of love, and are inexpressibly 
tender and sad. Rest among them ore 
Les Nuits (183.)). II is dramas rank high 
in the hist, of tho Fr. stage. Thoy are 
characterised by delicacy of feeling, and 
uro written in a most lucid and charming 
bt>lo. 

During the middle of tbe century arose 
tho Parnussian school of poetry, whose 
loador, Th6o])hilo Gautier (1811-72), 
shrinking from what ho regarded as tho 
un duo self -expression of tho romanticists, 
formulated the doctrine of Vart pour 
Vart. Poems, like paintings or scenery, 
should appeal to our sofisc of beauty and 
not to our sym pa tides, .Much a theory, 
if carried too far, leads necessarily lo mere 
impersonality and frigidity. Gauilor pub. 
ids poems under the title of Emaux et 
canines (1852), which well characterise 
the style of his work. His prin. followers 
wero Leconte de Lisle (1820-94), Jos6 
do Ileredia (1842-1906), and Charles 
Baudelaire (1821 67). Bully Prudhomme 
(1839-1908) was at first also a Parnassian, 
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but did not remain so. Ho is the most 
philosophic* of Fr. poets, and has a very 
clear and smooth style- Francois Coppdo 
(1842-1908) was the singer of mean life. 
Paul Verlaine (1844-96), with St6phane 
MftllarmO (1842-98), founded the symbol- 
ist school of poetry, suggest! vo, capricious, 
and at times obscure. 

llist. and literary criticism showed great 
virility in the nineteenth century. The 
prin. critics wero Abel Villemain (1790- 
1870), who inaugurated comparative and 
historical criticism, Augustin Sainto- 
Bcuvc (1804-69), author of Port-Royal 
(1840-60), Portraits litt/raires (1844-52), 
and Les Lnndis (1850-60), and Hippolyto 
Taino (1828-93). The chief historical 
work of tho last i9 Ori vines de la France 
content nomine. Among historians the 
most celebrated are Augustin Thierry 
(1795 1856), whoso theory of tho rivalry 
of race is propounded in Lu Conqnfte de 

V A n yle/cr re par les X or mauds (1825) and 
Le Tiers Flat (1853). Iiis most pictur- 
esque work is Rdcitsdes temps mdroviuyiens 
(1840). Francois Guizot (1787- 1874) 
studied hist, in a philosophic spirit, and 
paid special attention to it as a social 
science. Adolphe Thiers (J 797-1877) is 
extremely well Informed, industrious, 
exm t. and c Ion* . Ills t wo great works are 
L'ffistoiredeln h \t dumm franca tse (1823 - 
1827) and T/Itistoire d\i Consulat et de 

V Elliptic (1845-02). Jules Michelet 
(1798 1 87 i ) is distinguished by the 
poetical quality of his historical writings, 
winch, however, gradually got tho better 
of his hislorlcal judgment, llis Ilisfoire 
dr Frame (1833 1808) thereby loses in 
value after tho first 6 \ols. Fustol dc 
Coulanges (1830 89) is the greatest repre- 
sent, it i\c of tho scientific method of 
treating hist, llis method is to arrive at 
tacts, collate them, and analyse them, 
leading (lie conclusion to lie diawm from 
the personality of tho liistoiian. Ernest 
Henan (1823 92) is tho historian, though 
from the dogmatic point of view hostile 
historian, of the Christian religion. Edu- 
cated for tho priesthood, ho abandoned it 
owing to inability to accept Christian 
dogmas. Ills Vic de Jdsus (1863) (part of 
tho Jlistoire des ori antes du chnsttanisme) 
roused a great controversy, and is remark- 
able as an attempt by a sceptic to make a 
sympathetic Rtudy of Christ. 

Of tho writers or comedies Augustin 
Eugene Scribe (1791-1861) w f as tho most 
prolific, producing somo 100 pieces. He 
is an admirable constructor of plots and 
has a mordant wit. His best w’ork is 
perhaps Le Verve d'eau (1840). Emile 
Angler (1820-89) distinguished lumself as 
tho defender of morality and tho family. 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier (1854) is his best 
known comedy. Victorlon Sardou (1831- 
1908) was a disciple of Scribe. Alexandre 
Dumas fils (1824-95) wroto paradoxical 
comedies, dealing chiefly with marriage 
and divorce. With Edmond Rostand 
(Cyrano dc Reraerac and Chant crier) the 
comedy has again turned towards idealism 
and poetry. 

As regards novollsts, tho names of 
Chateaubriand and Hugo have already 
been mentioned. George 8aud (1804-70) 


was a prolific female author, who wrote 
successively romantic, socialist, and pas- 
toral novels, of which Indiana (1832), Le 
Meunier d'Angibault (1845), and La Mare 
au diable (1846) are respective types. 
Stendhal, whoso real name was Henri 
Beyle (1738-1842), wrote novels of a 
psychological and realistlo character, such 
os Le Rouge et le noir (1831) and La 
Chartreuse de Panne (1839). IIonor6 de 
Balzac (1799-1850) is the greatest of Fr. 
novelists. lie is the most fertile creator 
of typos, and excels in delineation of 
character. His collection of works is 
called La Comtdie humaine , divided into 
Scenes de la vie prirde, Scenes de la vie 
de province , Sedovs de la vie parisienne, 
etc. His best works are Eugenie Orandet 
(1833) and Le Ptre Goriot (1834). Uus- 
stavc Flaubert (1821-80) originated what 
Is known as the realistic or naturalistic 
school by liis Mme Bovary (1837), which 
was followed by a historical romance, 
Satammbd (1862), a story of Carthage. 
Tho greatest writer of the naturalist 
school was Emile Zola (1810-1900), whose 
style if sometimes tinged with vulgar 
brutality is yet robust; his is the power of 
the demagogue. Ills chief disciple was 
Guy de Maupassant (1880-93), who be- 
sides writing novels excelled in the short 
story. Alexandre Dumas pdre (1803-70) 
wroto romantic novels such as Les Trois 
Mousquelaires (184 4) and Le Convte de 
Mo ntc-Cristo (1841-45), which arc of con- 
siderable interest. ProsperM6rim6e (1803— 
1S70) wrote sov. novels in sober and 
concise style, best known of which is 
Colomba (1840), tho htorv of a Corsican 
vendetta, lulcs (1830-70) and Edmond 
Goncourt (1822 96) wroto in collabora- 
tion. They are scrupulously exact in their 
observation. Alphonse Daudct (1840- 
1897) is a humorist whose best character 
is the celebrated Tartarin of Tarascon. 

Summary of French Literature of the 
period of the Third Republic ( 1870-1940 ). 
— The period of tho Third Empire (1870- 
1940) may he said to have derived its 
literary outlook and atmosphere from 
Mallarmd and Verlaine. For from these 
writers it derived its symbolism, its mis- 
trust of tho intellect and t motions, its 
belief in sensation unalloyed with in- 
tellectual processes. Also the best kind 
of Fr. literature, from ijceonto do Lisle 
and Mulhirmd to Marcel Proust (1871- 
1922) and Paul VaFry (1871-1944), had 
but little to do with politics; and in the 
domain of pure literature the Fr. nation 
during this disturbed period achieved 
much. One outstanding name in the 
period is that of Val6ry who. In 1940, was 
the official poet of the Third Republic. 
From 1925 his pre-eminence Is cstab., and 
concurs with that of Proust and Andr6 
Gulc. None of tho younger men, whose 
work was published befuro 1940, could 
ronllv contest their supremacy. Parallel 
with this 4 modern* line, Mftllarm6-Proust- 
Val6ry. run aev. other lines: thus the 
naturallsn ‘f the previous period is still In 
full tide, and Zola's inilucneo remained 
unimpaired till his death in 1903 and 
afterwards; and indeed the magnetism of 
the Flaubert- Zola tradition is perhaps 
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the most obvious development in the 
whole hist, of the novel. Romanticism, 
if diminished, was still sometimes in 
evidence, notably in the work of Edmond 
Rostand (1868-1918), Mme do Noatlles 
(1876-1933), and Romain Rolland (1866- 
1944). Jules Romains and Georges 
Duh am el reveal various kinds of art skil- 
fully blended; while tho inimitable 
Anatolc Franco (1844-1924) and Charles 
P£guy i J S73— 1914) may bo said to derive 
from Voltaire and Bossuct. When the 
Third Republic was sinking to its doom 
some younger men appeared 4 in a 
shouting and heroic mood* (Prof. Denis 
Saurat), men like Andr 6 Malraux, Louis 
Aragon, Renrl do Montherlant, Andr 6 
Chum son, and C 6 I 1110 . Summing up the 
period l*rof. Denis Saurat sajs: ‘No 
absolute master of supreme genius 
appeared: 110 Hugo, no Balzac, no Moli 6 re. 
But at no time had tho nation thought so 
much about art and literature, nor pro- 
duced such quantities of very good ait 
and literature, among, of course, much of 
inferior qu ility.* Paul Claudel repre- 
sented in this ?)criod the important 
Catholic revival, he having been himself 
converted in 1886, whereas ldallarm 6 and 
tho symbolists hesitated on the brink. 
Claudel early shed his po&itiviBt doctrines 
for absolute orthodoxy free of tho slightest 
scepticism or dubiutv. His best poctij is 
moved simultaneously by the 6 oxual anil 
tho spiritual impulse, and If his God seems 
somewhat cold and cosmic, the essence of 
the Claud elian dialectic is tho part played 
bv woman in frustrating or fulfilling Ilia 
designs; and, in teaching tho transttgura- 
tion of human love, Claudel is led from 
dichotomy to integration. This is illus- 
trated by his play Portage de Midi , m 
which, os In Antony and Cleopatra , an 
adulterous love is transfigured bv tin* 
appionch of death. Tho failures of 
Catholicism became the subject of Jitciarv 
essiys by Lion Bley (1846-1917), Peguv 
anil Georges Bernanns (1888-1948); but 
the most reliable critics deny that a single 
great work of art came out of the Catholic 
revival, for Jules Lemattrc (1853-1911), 
Maurice Harris (1802-1923), though 
Catholics in name, were really sceptics, 
while Charles Maurras and Ferdinand 
Bruneti&ie (1849-1906) rlid not even make 
a pretence of believing. Tho deep move- 
ment was rather to be seen in Henri Berg- 
son's (1819 1912) cieative evolution to- 
wards true religious ideas, untempered bv 
anti -clericalism, though the modern repre- 
sentative of the tim* Fr. tradition of 
Cartesian intcllectualism is Octave Ilamc- 
ltn ( d . 1907). for Bergson’s criticism of tlic 
intellect is not in keeping with Fr. feeling. 
With the commercialisation of the novel 
came the limitations incidental to mass 
production and the search for popularity 
or suitability for immature minds. 
Among the best-sellers of the period in 
this kind wt«e Ren 6 Ba/ln (1853-1932), 
Paul Bourget (1852-1935), Abel Hermant, 
and Marcel Pr 6 vost. None of t heso, how- 
ever, could write with the brilliant objec- 
tivity of Pierre Loti (Vlaud) (1850-1927); 
and over all towered the figure of Anatolo 
France, whose early novels were admirable 


exercises in Irony and compassion, the 
two moods that mark most of his work 
oven to the lost, La HdvoJte des anrje <$ 
(19J 4), the final masterpiece, in which love 
of justice and of liberty transcend the 
human piano (Saurat). ilomain Rolland, 
who is nearer in spint to Lamartino and 
Hugo than to his contemporaries, is im- 
portant chiefly for one work, tho 10 -vol. 
novel Jeon Christophe (1904-12), wrltton 
as a diroet reaction to Nietzsche’s super 
man and ethic, and by way of an attempt 
to reconcile and unite France and Ger- 
many; but in this and in his plavs on the 
Fr. Revolution his spiritual ego dominates 
the litcrarv artist. It is true to sav, 
however, that bis work generally Is a 
vindication of the deepest Fr. spirit, 
notably in the work Charlts Piguy (1942). 



AN VTOLL iinwi. 


Among literacy critics of tho period may 
be named Emile Fdguut (1847-1916). 
notable for his works on tho seventeenth 
(intury; Foidmand Brunet lere (1819- 
1907), one-time master of the Hex >ue des 
Jh ux MondfS, and a scientific materialist; 
Jules Lemaitre; R£my de GoimuonL 
(1S58-1915), whoso critfeisiu Is warped 
by bis democratic idcologv, though lie 
was tho guiding splut of J^e Mercure dr 
J ranee; Charles Pfguy, known for his 
gnat work on -almost bv wav of re- 
habilitation of- Victor Hugo; LCon 
Baudot (1807-19 1 1 ), and Ch.vrli s Mauiras, 
who together produced l/Artion /ran- 
Coisc but whose political theories dostroy 
much of value in their tvork. Maunas's 
w rltlngs revtal passion, but not sentiment, 
v\tille much of his work has found very 
ic.il Inspiration in his love of Greece. 
Essayists of tho period include Emile 
Charticr Alain, who writes in the spirit 
of revolt against authority, os in Mars oa 
la guerre jugte (1921): Henri Bremond 
(1865-1939), whose ifitUoxre littdraire da 
sentiment religifur (1916) put a now com- 

S lcxlon on the age of Louis XIV.; 

acques Maritain, whose Ait (t srolasltqne 
(1930) is a classic of erudition; and Julion 
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Honda, the critic of Bergson. Fr. 
novelists of the twentieth century are so 
varied in their outlook that they can 
hardly be classified, though there are some 
similarities In their ideas, and Proust has 
Jiis imitators whether avowed or not, e.g. 
Montherlant. Duhamel and Romalns 
were e&tab. novelists in 1910, but only 
reached their best in 1930. Jules 
Domains, primarily a poet of tho groupe 
de VAbbaye , is chiefly famous for his 
remarkable 27-vol. novel, l*s Ilommes de 
bonne volont# (1932 IT.), the great feature of 
which is its truly epic presentation of war. 
Duhamel seems to belong to tho tradition 
of Hulzac, Flaubert, and Zola. Andr6 
Gldc, the Chateaubriand of the twentieth 
century, is, however, by no means a typo 
of the average Frenchman, began with a 
turgid romanticism disguised as sym- 
bolism; but his 1/ Immoral iste overdoes 
tho anarchy of youth. Hut, as is shown 
by Lea Faux-monnayeurs (1920), bis only 
roman , ho is a gieat stylist and a delight 
to read. Jules Superviclle is of the 
modern school, but whereas only pessi- 
mism characterises the thought of Proust, 
Hide, and Val£rv, Superviello represents 
all t heir modernist tendencies, but without 
their pessimism ns is illustrated in his Le 
Format inne ,,<t Pierre Hamp 

invented a new type of novel, tho novel 
without a hero, but spun on an industrial 
theme, \ et entirely human. Other names 
are those of Jean Iltchard Blot'll ; Eug6ue 
Montfort, who writes novels ot tn. life hi 
tho vun of Zola, but still more pro- 
nounced: Joseph lloMiy, whose stories 
are renlB allegoiies; Main Fournier, 
w’hoso chief note is fantasy; Roland Dor- 
geltis: Paul Maraud, who exploits tho 
amoral mentality of post-war life: Jean 
Girnudonx M8&2-19I2), writer of fan- 
tastic d reams; Jean Schlumbergcr, whose 
Saint-Saturnm (1931), a picture of the 
domaine family lifo of Normandy, is one 
of the best novels of the times; Marcel 
Jouhamlcau, subtle and sadistic in 
treatment; Jacques de Lucre! rile; 
Georges Bcrimnos, known especially for 
his 1* Imposture (1928). tho portrait of 
the intier soul of an unbelieving priest; 
and Francois Maurluc, novelist of the 
Catholic bourgeoisie and of the Christian 
problems of the soul. He depicts power- 
fully the present-day neurosis in terms of 
the couflict between good and evil. See 
(1. Lanson and II. Tuffreau, Jhstoire de la 
littlratvre francaise (deals with l’roust, 
tilde, ami Valery), 1932. 

There* aro two main currents in modern 
Fr. thought: existentialism (7.1*.) and 
personalism, which form, as it were, tlio 
Intellectual background to tho great 
strugglo betweeu tlie forces contending 
for the soul of distracted France - Marxism 
and Christianity. The present, fashion in 
existent Inlism Is but the modern expres- 
sion of a very old moral problem, as is 
shown in his Trait f dn caracttrc (1946), 
by Emmanuel Mounier, who proves that 
Socrates, Epicurus. St. Augustine, and 
Pascal had already faced the questions tho 
existentialists are now asking. Nor is 
there anything especially Fr. in their 
concern with the existence of man ; it is to 


be found in the novels of Dostoevski, 
Kafka, Hemingway, and Steinbeck, 
among many others, all of whoso works 
have a considerable vogue in France. 
Between existentialism and communism, 
affirming at once man's personal qualities, 
and his sense of community, wo And 
Christianity and its philosophic expres- 
sion in personalism. Among tho out- 
standing leaders of Catholic thought are 
P6re Henri do Lubac, whose l>rame de 
Vhumanisme athie (c. 1946) is a most pene- 
trating analysis of the godless philosophies 
of the times, and Gabriel Marcel, who has 
given us a Christian expression of existen- 
tialism. Tho recent work of tho Abb6 
Mouroux, Sens chritien de Vhomme, 
is a characteristic example of the 
etTorts Catholics are making to commit 
themselves to the realities of their age, 
and to face the problems of tho modern 
world. Thus all tho chief tendencies of 
Fr. thought have two main characteris- 
tics: they are concerned with the drama 
of humau existence and the need to face 
its problems, and their philosophic dis- 
cussions no longer deal with attractions, 
but in concrete living things. These 
tendencies aro reflected in modem Fr. 
literature. It is a htteraiure engagte, ex- 
pressing a senso of commitment to the 
reality of flic os seen through a particular 
philosophic conception. Though not 
avowedly existentialist, it is in the main a 
philosophy of despair, such as finds ex- 
pression in the drama of Jean Anouilh, 
novels like Les Bonnes by Genet or 
Si le 81 1 s'afjadit by Rene lleudel or 
tlio works of Sartre and Albert Camus. 
In his books L'Unicers concent rat ion naire 
(1946) ond Les Jours de nntre mart (1947) 
David llousset describes, not an imagin- 
ary id ague Uke Camus, but the real world 
of I he conceutral ion camps, sparing us 
none of the horror-., and writing with a 
complete absence of false pathos of the 
I ort uros and \ iolence, and o\ on the human 
grandeur he witnessed, liven in Fr. 
poetry we find a preoccupation with ideas 
— the ro\oluuouar> struggle v *tli Aragon, 
mystic vision and spiritual meditation 
with Pierre Emmanuel and Patrice de la 
Tour. Emmanuel, in his admirable 
spiritual autobiography, Qui est cet 
homme/ (r. PJiJbexplaiu*- the problems of 
poelio ci cat 1011 aud their relation to 
mystical experience. All the most signifi- 
cant work* of tho modern Fr. writers, 
Anouilh’s Antigone , Sartre’s Huts clos 
(1941), and ('nanus's La Feste (1947) 
come to Hie common conclusion that man 
is isolated aud that he cau do nothing to 
escape from his solitude. 

The Thftatro Libre, directed by Antoine 
from ls87 to 1894, has had considerable 
influence on Fr. drama. Its main results 
W’cro to bring new writers ro tho notice of 
tlio public and to foster naturalism in 
drama. Francois de Curel (1854-1928) is 
an important Fr. dramatist, mauy of 
who-sc ph.vs were performed by tho 
TliMt ro JLiu.e. Another theatre perhaps 
worth notice is Lo Grand Gulgnol. which 
specialises in 'terror* plays. Verso plays, 
although not really popular, were con- 
siderably performed early in the twentieth 
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century, and since the First World War a I 
play in free vorse by Francois Porch6 met ! 
with great success. After 1918 there was 
in France, as In other countries, a flux of 
patriotic plays, but the only ono of any 
real importance was La Trumpe , that was 
performed by the Th6&tre Libre. The 
Th&ttro du Vieux Colomblor, founded in 
1913 by Jacques Copcau, closed during the 
war. to be reopened in 1919. The plays 
performed by C'opeau since tho reopening 
of the theatre have been of simple con- 
struction, aiming At truth and natural 
comedy. Summing up tho Fr. theatre 
Prof. Denis Saurat says that, despito his 
drearim %s, Henri Becque is occasionally 
revived, but that 'Francois do Curd, 
Hervieu, Brfcux, MJrbeau, Bataille, Bern- 
stein, Porto -Rich o (le Racine juif) aro 
now mere names, which will soon bo for- 
gotten. Lavcdan, Donnay, Capus, Cour- 
teline, Tristan Bernard, even Jules 
Henard. cannot faro much better, once 
their realism and their humour — very 
transient both — have evaporated. They 
really fall outside literary interests, and 
should be studied as a sociological pheno- 
menon.* Some, If not most of tho best 
modern Fr. poets — Val^rv, Supevielle — 
and other writers — Gide, Cocteau, Claudel, 
Komain Holland, and Giraudoux — have 
occasionally tried tho drama, but with 
no greater success than a Byron or 
Browning. 

See also Belgium, Literature ; Criti- 
cism, LlTlUlARF; PltO\ ENQAL LANGUAGE 
and Literature. For greater detail of 
Fr. drama set i Drama. 
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Frenoh Music, see France, Music, 

French Oceania, Fr. Is. settlements 
scattered over a wide area In tho E. Pacific. 
They consist of the following is. or is. 
groups: Society Is., of which the most 
important are Tahiti (600 sq. m., pop. 
25,000) and Moorin (50 $q. in., pop. 2250): 
their chief products are phospate ana 
copra. Leeward Is. (or lies sous le Vout), 
tho most important being HuahinO R&ia- 
t6a and Tahaa and Bora-Bora Mauplti, 
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with a total pop. of 0500; Marquesas Is. 
(q.tf.), area 480 sq. in., pop. 2400, the two 
largest is. being Nukahiva and Hivaoa; 
the Tuamotu group, consisting of two 

E arallol ranges of is. from King George’s 
s. on the N. to Gloucester Is. on the S., 
their total pop. being 5000; and the 
Gambler, Austral, and Rapa Is. Man- 
gareva } tho prin. is of the Gambler, is 
0 sq. m. in area, with pop. 1000. The 
total area of the Austral gToup is 115 sq. 
in., pop. 4000, tho chief is. being Rurutu, 
Tabuai, Vavilu, and Makat ea. The Rapa 
Is. lie far to the S. of the Austral. In 
1044 the budget was 13.575,400 francs. 
Crops: corn -nut trees, coveimg 54,362 ao. 
Trade: 170,060 tons; value, 75,700,000 
francs. Imports: 22,781 tons- value, 
36,711,000 francs; cxpoits, 117,288 tons; 
Nalue, 30,068,000 fr.uus Na\ig.ition: 
76 ships, 29,138 tons; vnluo of goods, 
311,710,000 frones. F. O. is administered 
by a go\crnor with a nrivv council and a 
representative assembly of tvientv mem- 
bers elected every four 3 eats. The is. 
are represented in tho National Assembly, 
tho Council of tho Republic, and tho 
Assembly of tho Fr. Union by ono deputy 
each. 

The earliest nlv scientific exploration 
of tho Pncuir wan that of ha PGrouse, 
('apt. Cook’s discoveries having inspired 
tho l’r. Gov. to sponsor the ^vago. In 
J 788 La Perouso reached Australia but 
thereafter was lost. The Constituent 
Assembly* sent d’Kntreeastcaiix to look 
for him, but without results; after visiting 
New Caledonia and sow st lings of is. 
round it, d’Entrcensteiuix d. in tho eourso 
of his expeditions. In 1825, during a 
cruise to Santa-Cruz, Dumont d’Urville 
learned that La IVrouso had perished 
there. Encouraged bv tho results ob- 
tained bv Dumont d’Urvilh ’s voyage, 
Louis-Philippe decided to suppoit Fr. 
missions in Oceania, which the Bourbon 
Restoration had created. These bands of 
fathers wore struggling against the London 
Missionary Society, which had Hpio.ul over 
all t ho ter. Thenccforw ard Fr. 1 ncursions 
became frequent, their a\owed object 
being the protection of the Catholic 
missions in the E. Pacific ocean Thus 
the Fr. cstab. themselves in Tahiti, which 
Wallis, a Urit. subject, had explored 
before Bougainville ( 7 . 1 %), who had pre- 
ceded Lai ’Grouso. 1 1 011 I y bee.i in e known 
later that Rougainville had taken pos- 
session of Tahiti for Franco and buried the 
authenticated deed in tho ground. Ho 
named tho is. New Cythera. It was in 
Tahiti that the Fr. friars were threatened 
with expulsion by Queen Pomnre, who was 
encouraged by the energetic Eng. mission- 
ary, Pritchard, Adm. Dupctil-Thouars 
obtained the first agreement guaranteeing 
the safety of the Fronchmeu on the is.; 
in 1843 he had to organiso a new expedi- 
tion to lay tho foundations of a new' pro- 
tectorate and, in the end, had to proclaim 
tho deposition of Queen Poniard (see 
further under Tahiti). Tho Fr. were, 
generally, unluoky in tho Panllc. They 
left Hawaii at the suggestion of tho 1 T.S.A. ; 
they gave up tho Zulu Archipelago to 
Spain and Now Zealand to England. 


After a struggle whiob lasted for more 
than ten years, France retained only the 
Marquesas, Leeward Is., and the unim- 
portant archipelago of Gambler. It has 
to be recognised that tho Loeward Is. had 
been discovered by Cook (1769) and that 
Brit, missionaries had been estab. there. 
Only a century later, at the request of the 
natives, was tho Fr. flag hoisted over these 
meagre possessions. Following the an- 
nexation of tho Marquesas, Gambler, 
Society Is., Loyalty Is. (g.v.), and Clipper- 
ton, forty years later came that of Tua- 
motu, tho Austral Is , and Rapa, which had 
been under Fr. protection, some since tho 
time of Louis-Pmlippo and somo since tho 
Second Empire. See J. Stern (former Fr. 
minister of colonies). The French Colonies 
Fast and Future , 1944. 

French Revolution, see France, History. 

French River, stream in Ontario, 
Canada; it empties Lake Nipissing into 
Lake Huron and enters Georgian Bay 
after a rapid course of 60 111 . 

French Shore, neutralised ter. between 
Capes St. John and Ray on the N.E. and 
W. coasts of Newfoundland, where the 
Fr. ha\o tho rights of fishing. 

Frenoh Somaliland, see Somaliland; 
Jibuti. 

French Sudan, see Sitdvn, Fill nch. 

French West Africa, see French 
Ouine\, Dahomey, Ivory Uo\sr, Niger, 
SaIIAH\, SeVLOAL, ShN I. GAMBIA, WADAI. 

French West Indies comprise the Is. of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Mane-Ualante, 
DGsirado, St. Bartholomew, and part of 
St. Martin in the lesser Antilles. 

Freon, liq lid compound known chcmi- 
callv as dichlororiifluoroinethane, recently 
widely employed for tho destruction of 
mosquitoes and other insects. For this 
purpose extract of pj rothrum flowers is 
dissolved iu F. and the solution is used os 
a spray. 

Frequency Modulation, see Modulation. 

Frere, Sir Henry Bartle Edward, first 
Baronet (1815-84), statesman, entered the 
Bombav ci\ d servn-e In 1 834. and remained 
In India for thirty-threo ware, during 
which in various posts ho ioudered jeo- 
man service to the country. During the 
mutiny he did invaluable work m con- 
nection with the relief of tho Punjab, 
for w r hich he was thankod by Parliament, 
and in 1859 appointed a member of the 
viceroy’s 1 * 01111011 . Returning to England. 
1867, he held various offices, and in 1877 
was made governor of (’ape Colony and 
high oounmss.ioner of R. Africa. Under 
his rule occurred tho first Boer w'ar and 
the struggle with Cetewnyo. In 1880 ho 
was recalled for having exceeded his 
instructions. Ho defended himself in 
Afghanistan and South Afnca , 1881, and 
other pubs. There is a biography by 
John Martlneau, 1893. 

Frore. John Hookham (1769-1846), 
Eng. diplomatist and author, son of John 
F., a distinguished antiquary. Ho was 
b. In bom. n and educated at Eton and 
Camhiidgo Univ. Served in the Foreign 
Office, and, subsequently entering Par- 
liament, was made under foreign secretary. 
In 1800 he was envoy to Portugal; ambas. 
to Spain 1802-4 and again 180S-9. He 
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Fresco 


was a contributor to the Anti Tacobm , to 
Ellis's Specimens of the Early Fnglish 
Poets and to bouthoy * Chronic h of the Old 
He al<*o made some excellent tians horn 
the plais of Aristophanes but ho Is 
chiefly lemembtrcd for a burlesque poem 
on Arthur on 1 the Round Table purporting 
to be to Wm and Robert Whistle craft 
Scholarship and wit characterise all his 
work w also Canmvq Georg* 

Freret, Nicolas (1088 1740) JBr scholar 
and histrricil critic b in Paris In 
1714 h was admitted as pupil to the 
Acadt into des Inscriptions whi re he read 
his di ouifao lorigme des trams 

For In nos il opinions expressed in this 
work Ik was confined in the Pastille on 
a charge of libelling the mon trehj In 
1710 he %\as made an assoc lito of the 
Acail6mie dcs Inscriptions an 1 in 174 2 
perpetual sccrttaiy Among his of lie i 
works aio a tieatisc on tho origin of the 
Ohs Obseriations on the Cyu V&dui of 
Xenophon and Ilivtotual Restat he s 
respecting the incient Peoples (f is a in 
which he explodes the theory of the fabu 
lous antiquity of the Chinese 

Frere Town, or Kisauni, tn of But 1 
Africa situitcd 2 m >s P h% N of 
Mombasa It is important is tho head 
quarters of the Church of 1 ngland 
Missionan book ty m Brit 1 \frha 
Frer6ts, see Prai ic l t ii 
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Frescobaldi, Girolamo (1 8° 1614) It 
organist and music il on ipo u < r b at 
Ferrara J ie first game i a r c putation as 
a singer but later w is renowned for his 
organ music lie was c r^amst of St 
Peter s Rome 1608-2S an l again from 
1633 to lti3 Ho was an excellent 
teacher and numbered J 7 irobiberga, 
the Gcr oiganist, among his pupils ills 
compositions includo various forms of both 
Instrumental and vot tl music, his 
canzone and madrigals (a collection was 
pub at Antwerp in 1608) being especially 
noteworthy Eee monographs by A 


Sostegni 1929, 
orcl 194 > 


Morel 

Fresoo 


L Rouga 1930, and F 


Painting, process of mural 


painting on plaster which is still fresh 
(It fresco) oi wet I P is executed on a 
brick m stone wall whit h must flist of all 
bo pirfectlj dij The plaster to he 
applied is composed of lime and water 
pic pared a Mat before it is wanted and 
then mixed with sand at the time of using 
St\ coatings of this preparation aio 
applied but tho Hist ones onh the 
at nr w h ilf an inch tint k -to the entire 
wall at once I he two finer coatings 
the mtonaco— arc applied onh to that 
portion of the w ill win li it is inti ndod to 
punt in tlie da\ so that it mav not be 
diy before r< coving the j iguicntfa The 
it won for this is that m the pronss of 
ilijiru a uvstul surficc of carbonate of 
him foims o\ci the plistei uid it is 
ts tnlial that the pigments should be there 
ready to iccci\e this coating, for it h 
piotntne to them and gives them 
cltumss When the phstc rcr has coecrt d 
tho portion of wall to lo p nut id the 
painter Mipeilinposcs 1 is e ntoon md 
pm ks off the outlrm s with an instrument 
of wood oi bone, or mil cs an impression 
rf it by pouncing Jhe c utnon is then 
rem \el and tho colours an tpplie i 
lire lush plaster becomes thorough Iv nn 
pn^uated b> them anl thex m thus 
incorpnated with tlio rick oi htone of 
lime an 1 Hand whi h constitutes the 
1 1 istei and ire then fore as c injuring as 
the stone plaster if the print ss is pr pcrl\ 
cirnc l cut I lio c iloiits, which uo 
jnniipallv cuths or minerals for these 
best resist tho chtmlcal action of lime 
He ground up uni mixed with pure w iter 
th x filioul 1 be thin md trinsj u id 
ant dirktr thin requind for in lining 
tin v becimr paler I rom its nituro 
* 1 must bo execute i inpldlv ou 1 its 

ill its produced bv singlo tcuihes of 
tin brush therefore none but a imi'.ter 
1 uid can exorcise the crift with complete 
not ess I P has some! inns lien con 
fust d with the in timpua md fncaustic 
methods of painting which piobiblv 
jrt ceded it lire ilite at will li it tame 
into use cannot bo fixed it tel mgs 
to remote antiquity Colossal figures 
1 unite 1 alfresco lmvo lien taki n from 
me t V g> ptian palut t s mil t cmplt s and 
ft igments have bten rico\orcd lu Ihr 
culaneuni and lonqiii winch hid lain 
for centuries bene ith massi s of c irth and 
mins I host had prescixetl all their 
ougmal brightness ti coloui I he best 
i vponents of tho crift urfr Giotto, MoHarci ) 
Ghhlandajo Michelangelo, and Llnm 
1 uskm says that I 1 aims to hat e lx on 
practised at \eion i in absoluto perfection 
m tho fifteenth ecnturj# ^moug modern 
fi s< o painters are h landrln and Dclac ioix 
m franco, and Cornelius, Overbci k, 
Yut, and fechadow Id Germany lho 
at 1 1 mpt in our own thud to introduce * P 
in London has not been successful owing 
t< the largo quantities of sulphurous uid 
gas in the at raospl ore See J W ard l n wo 
Painting, 1909, A J<lbiner bnUmcklung 
und Werkstoffe aer Wandmaltrei , 1920 and 
T liorenlus, t lore n tine frescoes, 1970 
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Freshwater, par. and seaside resort In 
the Isle of Wlgut, England, 10 m. W. of 
Newport. The acreage of the par. Is 
4830, and it forms the W. extremity of 
the is.; the greater part of it is enclosed 
by the Freshwater It. Lt is noted for its 
interesting caves and as tho resident e of 
Tennyson during the latter years of his 
life. Pop. 4000. 

Fresh-water Herring, see Coreqonits. 

Fresnel, Augustin Jean (1788-1827), 
Fr. physicist, 0. at Broglie (Eure). Ho 
was an engineer of the Eeolo des Pouts efc 
(ImiiHHtaM, and served in lho depts. of 
Vendee, Drome, and Ille-et-Vilaine, but 
owing to his espousal of the Bourbon 
cause, hist his post on Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, Although lie was reinstated 
lie hud turned his attention to physics in 
t lie interval. In 1811) he was appointed 
a commissioner of lighthouses, and was 
the lirst to construct the compound lenses 
instead of mirrors. Hi* discoveries fmallv 
cstab. lho undulatory theory of light, 
which had tirst been advanced by Thomas 
Young. See D. F. (i. Arago, H. do 
Senarmont, and others, CEurres cvuiidHes 
de Promt l, 1800-70. 

Fresnes, tn., dept. Nord, France, 5 ni. 
N.E. of Vnlcnei i mi*«? it lias manufs. of 
woollens, glass, and b« *.1 -sugar, and tliero 
aro coal-mines in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 0700. 

Fresnillo, tn. in the si ate of Zacatecas, 
Mexico. 7700 ft. almso sea level, at the 
foot of the fern* del 1'ioano. and 37 m. 
N.\V. of the city of Zac itua*, tliero aro 
rich silver min< i and snuo i upper, and 
largo amalgam works. Pop. 21,600. 

Fresno, city and co. seat ol 1 he co. of F., 
( California. I .S. V., in the jsnn Joaquin 
valley, and 165 in. S.E. of Ft uncisco. 

It is a rieli lanniug dist., piodm ing grains 
and lrult, especially Smyrna tu.»s, and 
grapes lor raisins and wine making. 
The chief industries aro the pro^c mug of 
fruits, luinboriug, and mining; the V. 
petroleum Held Is one of the rn 1>< -4 m tlie 
state. Pop. 00,700. 

Fresnoy , Charles Alphonse du ( 1 6 1 1 0 5 ), 
Fr. historical pointer and vvnta, b. in 
Paris, ills pointings show great cor- 
rectness of design, aud he wn- a good 
colourist, but his name is inn lull icniem- 
bered in connection with lus ui dings, 
lho chief of which t)v arte graph tot, a hat. 
poem, is a critical treatise ou the practice 
of the art of painting. 

Frotum Gallicum, sec Down, Srn vir ok. 

Fro turn Herculeum, sic Gnu: lliuji, 
Strait ok. 

Fretwork or Fretsawing, art of cutting 
exterior and interior patterns in thin 
material such as wood, sheet metal, 
comnosit ion boards, plasties, etc. Designs 
in trio last century wore for Intricate) 
ornamental articles. To-day designs and 
plans aro pub, for F. which are useful for 
the making of models, toys, etc., and for 
Architectural planning. The prln. tool 
is a long-armed metal framo with handle 
for eoutrnl and guidance. A 5-In. thin 
blade with about twenty teeth to the inch 
is held by a clamp between the arms. 
Rapid up-and-down motion causes the 
teeth to bite and cut and turn in a very 


small space, notes are made for the tiny 
sawblade to be threaded through and re- 
atllxod In the frame in order that interior 
frets can be undertaken: a special tool 
called the archimedian drill bus a tine bit 
tor the purpose of boring the hole neces- 
sary for the insertion of the saw. Fretsaw 
blades vary in number of teeth anil thick- 
ness of blade from fine to coarse; met&l- 
cutt ing blades havo a much larger number, 
of teeth. Full-size design patterns pro- 
vided are pasted to the cutting material, 
or copied out on it. After cutting is com- 
pleted the parts are cleaned with glass- 
paper (emery paper for sheet metal) and 
put together to mako the completo article. 
F. in wood incorporates designs for pipe 
racks, wool winders, cigarette delivery 
boxes, wall plaques, etc. Treadle ma- 
chines follow the same principle of cutting 
and leave both hand* free to manipulate 
the work on the cutting table. Heavier 
and more ambitious work is thus possible. 
Tho most modern machine Is a bench 
machine fitted with a fractional h.p. 
motor, driven from the lighting circuit; 
this is suitable for tho amateur, but 
hcaiicr muchines are provided for the 
commercial user. See. W. F. Chambers, 
All about Fretwork , 1948. 

Freud, Sigmund (1850-1939), prof, of 
neurology, Vienna Unlv., famous as an 
exponent of psychoanalysis p/.i>.). IJe 
w T as b. in Freiburg, Moravia, May 6, and 
rdiu ateil at the Sperl Gymnasium, Vienna, 
and Saipetriere, Pari^. His flr-t serious 
studio* too v i d from law to natural science. 
LuDt he worked under Bruoke in tho 
umv., Vienn , and in 18*4 became assis- 
tant physician at tho General Hospital. 
In 1885 F. bccauio associated with 
Charcot, tho Parisian neurologist, ivho 
taught that hysteria is of psychical origin 
ami that ideas can produce physical 
changes, and F. returned »o Vienna with 
bis first inspiration to psychoanalysis. 
In 1895 he pub. with JUcuer, Studien uber 
llU'-ieric, outlining tho theory that 
liyhteric.il • i'os can be successfully 
i routed w r hll<* under hypnosis by freeing 
the pathogenic nlei from the lr.couscious 
mind. He discovered later that lho cure 
was not lasting, and abandoned hypnosis 
for suggestion. From this point lie 
progressed rapidly with his studies and 
consequent (II-con erics in psychoanalysis, 
and pub. successively Die Traumdeutung 
(1900>, hopaihologie des AlltciQ.dtbcns, 
(1901), and Drei Abhamlhntgei i zur 
SexvtWuoru (1905). Die Traumdeuiung , 
the sigmln .nice of dreams, embodies some 
of his outstanding discoveries, among 
them the claim that the interpretation 
of dreams is an important factor In 
psychoanalysis, that the recollected parts 
of dreams are symbols of the activities 
of the unconscious mind during sleep 
when the will is ineffective and conscious 
self-control is suspended. In Psycho- 
pathoiotpe des AlUagslebens the revolu- 
tionary no. 3 of his theories aroused 
great hostility, and on many occasions his 
statements during lectures to doctors were 
met with open ridicule. Moreover, public 
interest was increasing (the Eng. trans. of 
this work alone ran into ed. after ed.), and 
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when ho crystallised his theories in tho 
assertion that nearly all eases of neurosis 
were duo to the repression of sexual desires 
a storm of criticism hurst upon him. IIo 
possessed, however, a personality of un- 
usual strength, and proceeded unmoved, 
lie claimed to have made a furthor 
discovery in 1898, when ho stated that 
sexual desires begin at birth rather than 
puberty. Coming at a time when any 
frank exposition upon sexual problems 
shocked the public idea of morality, tho 
claim aroused still fiercer attacks. In- 
formed observers, however, found much 
to interest them in the consequent doctrine 
that a disturbance in a child’s sexual 
growth explains all cases of mental sub- 
normality , and that under proper direction 
sexual impulses may he ‘sublimated’ into 
forces which can inspiro tho noblest 
achievements. Though ho took great 
liberties with philosophy, and was himself 
a philosopher malyrii lui , F. always wrote 
and spoko as a man of science. He did 
not claim to have invented his remarkable 
view of mental processes, but averred 
that ho had merely discovered it. F. was 
a greater man than his detractors are 
prone to admit. His Influenco has 
permeated the world to such an extent 
that it may be discerned to-dav in almost 
every branch of thought, and particularly 
in education, while some of his phrases 
have become part of everyday language, 
e.g. ‘inferiority complex.’ A Times re- 
viewer writes that ‘the famous theory 
of dreams ami tho various “ complexes” 
rosolxo themselves, when viowed as Freud 
incant them to be viewed, into observa- 
tions of tho activities of tho “natural 
man” imprisoned and ignored yet always 
alivo within us. This original sin, if 
denied, possesses, ho believed, tho power 
to “attach” itself to or “associate” itself 
with other, apparently good and Innocent 
thoughts, lending them, thereby, its own 
passionate energy. Hence tho innumer- 
able “anxieties” aifd fears (“phobias") of 
the mentally sick; hence their strange 
apings of physical disease, their perverted 
ideas, their unreasoning prejudices To 
resurrect this natural man and yoke his 
powers to fresh and useful enterprises was 
tho lifc-aini of tho physician* ( see also 
PSYCHOANVLYSIS). His Autobiographical 
Study , trans. by .1. Strachey, was pub. in 
1936. In 1903 lie founded tho Vienna 
Psychoanalytical Circle, and by 1900 
branches were estab. in other countries. 
In 1908 his Influence spread rapidly, and 
tho first Inteniation.il Psychoanalytical 
Congress was held at Salzburg, Switzer- 
land. In 1909 F. visited the VJ.S.A. and 
delivered a course of lectures at Worcester 
Univ. On Ills return tho International 
Psychoanalytical Association was formed 
with the dual object of regulating 
propaganda and preventing its prosti- 
tution by insincere practitioners. Sec JI. 
Sachs, Freud , Master and Friend , 1915; 
and E. Ludwig, Der enizauberte Freud , 
1946. 

Freudenstadt, tn. of Wiirt torn berg, 
Germany, in the Black Forest, 30 in. 
S.E. by E. of Strasburg. It lies among 
the mis., and parts of its anct. walls are 


still standing. It was founded in 1599 
hy Duko Friedrich of Wiirt tern berg for 
Protestant refugeos from Austria. It 
possesses a peculiar triangular church. 
Manufs. are woollen goods, knives, and 
nails, and has shops for cabinet making, 
and spinning mills. Pop. 10,500. 

Freund, Wilhelm (1806-94), Ger. philo- 
logist and lexicographer, b. at Kempon, 
Posen. Ho took an Important part in tho 
movement for tho emancipation of tho 
Prussian Jews, and was largely instru- 
mental in the Judengesetz of 1847. Ills 
chief work is Worterbuch der lateinischcn 
Sprache , 1834-45, tho chief basis of all 
subsequent Lat. dictionaries. 

Frevent, tn. of Franco, in tbo dept. 
Pas-d e-Calais, has manufs. of linen and 
woollen goods, and iron -works. Pop. 
4800. 

Frey, Friedrioh Hermann, see Gkeif, 
Maui in. 
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SIR BERNARD FREYBERG, V.O. 

Freyberg, Sir Bernard Cyril, V.C. ( b . 
1890), llrit. soldier, b. in London; emi- 
grated with his parents to New Zealand 
in 1892. Educated at Wellington College, 
New Zealand. Took part on Pnncho 
Villa’s side in tho Mexican Revolution of 
1914. Served with tho Hood Battalion 
K.N.P. In tho Dardanelles in 1915. 
Wounded nine times in tho First World 
War in Franco, Belgium, and tho Near E. 
V.C., 1916. Became at twenty-seven 
youngest brigadier in Brit. Army'. Also 
awarded D.S.l). and two bars in that war. 
Major 1927, llcutcnant-colonol 1929. 
Commanded 1st Battalion, Manchester 


Freyberg 

Regiment, 1 029-31 ; colonel, 1931: assistant 
quarter-maHtor general, S. Command, 
1031-33; O.S.O. (1) at War O/fico, 1933- 
1034. Commanded Grenadier Guards and 
Queon'fl Royal W. Surrey Regiment. lu 
Second World War lie commanded the 
2nd New Zonland Expeditionary Force, 
1930. Appointed cmnmandcr-in-chicf of 
the Gk, and imperial forces in Crete, May 
1041 (see CuKTifi. Uattlk op). Appointed 
governor-general of Now Zealand, 104C. 
There are interesting personal references 
to F. in Sir J. M. Barrie’s St. Androw’s 
Univ. rectorial address, ‘Oouruge* (1922). 

Freyberg, see Frkibkko. 

Freybourg, or Freyburg, canton of 
Switzerland, see Fiuboithu. 

Freyoinet, Charles Louis des Saulces de 
(1828-1923), Fr. statesman, b. Nov. 14, 
at Folx; educated at EooJe Poly technique, 
then entered gov. service as mining 
engineer. Ho was sent on a number of 
special scientific missions — among them 
one to England on which ho wrote a 
notable Mtmnirc sur le travail des femmes 
el des en fonts dans tes manufactures de 
l' A n pletcr re (1867). On the estul). of the 
Third Republic in 1870 he offered Ids 
scr vires to Ganibctta. and was appointed 
prefect of the dept, of Taru-et-Uaronne; 
and in Oct. became chief of the military 
Cabinet. It wa mainly his power of 
organisation that onaoled Gambetta to 
raise army alter army to oppoRe the in- 
vading Gers. lie was a strategist of no 
mean order, but the policy of dictating 
operations to generals in the field was not 
attended by happy results. lie entered 
the Senate in 1876 as a follower of Gum- 
beltu, but in Dec. 1877 became minister of 
public works in the Duftture Cabinet. In 
1870 he bocumo president of the council 
and minister for foreign affairs; and in 
1886 he berame Premier. In 1888 ho 
became minister of war in the Floquot 
Cabinet, the first civilian since 1848 to 
hold that office. Ills services to France 
in this capacity were tlio crowning 
achievement of his life. In 1890 ho was 
elected to tho academy. In 1893 he 
resigned from tho War Office, somewhat 
under the shadow of the Panama scandals. 
He pub. his Sovvemrs in 2 vols. (1911-13). 

Freyoinet, Louis Claude de Saulces de 
(1770-1842), Fr. navigator, b. at Mont^li- 
murt (UrOmo). In 1793 entered Fr. 
Navy; after taking part in sev. engage- 
ments against the Brit, ho joined in 1800, 
with his brother, Louis Henri F. (1777- 
1840), who afterwards rose to the rank of 
admiral, tho expedition sent out under 
Capt. liandin In the Natural isle et O6o- 
graphe to explore the 8. and 8. W. coasts of 
Australia. Much of the ground covered 
by Flinders was revisited and new names 
composed by this expedition, which 
claimed credit for discoveries really mado 
by the Eng. uavigator. An Inlet on the 
coast of W. Australia, in 26° S., Is called 
Freyclnet Estuary; and a cape near the 
extreme S.W. of the same coast bears tho 
explorer’s name. In 1805 he returned to 
Paris, and was entrusted by the gov. with 
the work of preparing maps and plans of 
the expedition; he also completed the 
narrative, and the whole work appeared 
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under tho title of Voyage de dicouvertes 
aux terres Auslrales, 1800-04 (1807-16). 
He also wrote Voyage autour du monde, 
1817-20 (1824-44). 

Freyr, in Norse mythology, the god of the 
earth’s fruitfulness, the giver of sunshine 
and rain, and all the fruits of the earth, 
and thus the source of all prosperity, the 
son of Njord. He was especially wor- 
shipped in the temple at Upsala in 
Sweden. 

Freyre, Gilberto da Mello (6. 1900), 
Brazilian sociologist, b. at Recife (Per- 
nambuco), Brazil. Educated by private 
tutors and at tho Gllreath Amor. College 
in Recife. Was for a few years secretary 
to the governor of Pernambuco; then 
1 ) 0 can io prof, of sociology and social 
anthropology at the univ. of the Federal 
DM. (Jtio de Janeiro). He has been 
\ihiting prof, at Stanford, Columbia, and 
othor Amcr. univs. ; but other commit- 
ments prevented him accepting invitations 
to become prof, of sociul philosophy at 
Yale In 1942, and prof, of Brazilian 
studies at Harvard m 1944. He is an 
honorary prof, on the faculty of philo- 
sophy of the univ. of Bahta. Ilia great 
work, CUisa-Grande and Senzala (New 
York) (1933. 1936, 1038, 1943) has been 
truns. (by Samuel Putnam) as The 
Masters and the Starrs (1046). It Is a 
brjJliant studv In the development of 
Brazilian civilisation and the maRtcrpieee 
of Brazilian sociology, and indeed It may 
be regarded as the greatest sociological 
hook that has been produced in Lat. 
America. It is a great book because of 
the brilliant conclusions F. draws from a 
mass of carefully related details, and for 
tho way in aliich he brings to life whole 
generations of masters and slaves on the 
great plantations of N. Brazil. Other 
works: Snbrados e Murambos (1936) (a 
continuation of tho foregoing work); 
A 'ordeste (Northeast), 1937; Um Rngen- 
heiro Frances no llrasil (A French 
Engineer m Brazil) (1940); Regiao e 
Tradicao (Region and Tradition) (1941); 
Brazil: an I nlerjtrefation (1945); and 
Sociologia (vols. i. and ii.) (1045). 

Freysingen, Otto of, see Otiio. 

Freytag, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
(1788-1861 ), Oer. philologist, b. at Lune- 
burg. In 1819 ho was appointed prof, of 
oriental languages at Bonn, a post tie bold 
until his denth. IIo pub. Darstellung der 
arabischen I'erskunst , a treatise on Arabic 
versification ; Hamasm car min a ; and 
Arabum pruverbia; but his fame rests 
chiefly upon his Lexicon Arabico-Latimim 
(1830-37). 

Freytag, Gustav (1816-95), Ger. novel- 
ist and dramatist, 6. at Kreuzbunr In 
Silesia. Attendod Gymnasium at Dels, 
then studied philology at univs. of Bres- 
lau and Berlin. In 1836 be look his 
degree w ith a remarkable dissertation, De 
initus pocseos scenicse apud Qermanos. 
In 1839 he settled at Breslau as Private 
dozen t in Ger. language and literature, 
and devote d prin. attention to writing for 
the stage. He achieved success with bis 
comedy, Die Brautfahrt , Oder Kune von 
der lio8cn t in 1844. This was followed by 
a vol. of unimportant poems. In Breslau 
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<1845), and tho dramas Die Valentine 
(1846) and Graf Waldemar (1847). lie 
attained a prominent position by his 
comedy. Die Journalisten (1851), one of 
the finest tier, comedies of tho nineteenth 
century. In 1847 ho migrated to Berlin, 
and tho next year he took over, with Julian 
Schmidt, the editorship of Die Grenz - 
boten , a weekly jour, which, founded in 
1841, now became the loading organ of 
Ger. and Austrian Liberalism. F. helped 
to conduct it till 1861, and again from 
1867 till 1870, when, for a short time, ho 
«d. the now periodical Om neuen Reich . 
His literary fame becanio universal in 
1855 by the pub. of his novel Soil und 
Uaben. This was trans. into almost all 
tho languages of Europe. It was un- 
doubtedly the best Ger. novel of its day. 
It was impressive by its sturdy realism, 
and it was In many parts very humorous. 
The maiu purpose of the novel was to 
show that tho Ger. middle class was the 
soundest element of the nation. But it 
had a more directly patriotic intention, 
in the contrast which it draws between 
the reputed homely virtues of the 
Teuton, the shiftlcssncss of the Pole, and 
the rapacity of the Jew — views which the 
Gers. still hold to this day. As a Silesian, 
F. has no love for his Slavonic neighbours, 
and being a native of a prov. which owed 
everything to Prussia, lie was naturally 
an earnest champion of Prussian hege- 
mony over Germany. His powerful 
advocacy of this idea in his Grenzbolen 
gained for him tho friendship of the duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whose neighbour 
he had become on acquiring the estate of 
Sicblcbcn near Gothn. At the duke's 
request, F. was attached to the stalf of 
the crown prince of Prussia in the cam- 
paign of 1870, and was present at the 
battles of Wurth and Sedan. Before this 
he had pub. another novel. Die verlorene 
TIandsrhnft (1864), In which ho endea- 
voured to do for Ger. univ. life what in 
Soli und Uaben he bad done for commer- 
cial life. The hero is a young Ger. prof., 
who is so wrapped up in his search for a 
MS. by Tacitus that no is oblivious of an 
impending tragedy In his domestic life. 
This hook was, however, not so successful 
as its predecessor. Between 185!) and 
1862 F. pub. in 5 vols. Rilder aus der 
■deutschen Vergawjenheit , a valuable work 
on popular line's, illustrating tho hist, and 
manners of Germany. In 1872 he began 
a work with a similar patriotic purpose, 
Die Ahnen , a series of historical romances, 
in which he unfolds tho hist, of a Ger. 
family from the earliest times to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. This 
series comprises tho following novels, 
none of which, however, reaches the level 
of his earlier works: Jaoo und Ingraban 
(1872); Das Nest der Zaunkonige (1874); 
Die Briider vom deutschen I/ause (1875); 
Marcus Kdnig (1876); Die Gcschwister 
(1878); and Avs eincr kleintn Stadt (1880). 
Among F.*s her works may be noticed 
Die Technik (Us Dramas (1863); an ex- 
cellent biography of the Badeu statesman, 
Karl Matny (1869); an autobiography, 
Erinnerungen aus ineinem Leben (1887); 
.and his Gesammelte Aufsatse , chiefly 


reprinted from Die Orenzbotcn (1877-78). 
See monographs by It. Llndau, 1907: J. 
Hoffmann, 1922; and H. Koohncr, 1926. 

Friar (from Lat. f rater , brother), Eng. 
name given to the membors of tho vurlous 
mendicant religious orders, the chief of 
which were the Franciscans or Minors 
(Grey Fs.), the Dominicans or Preachers 
(Black Fs.), the Carmclltos (White Fs.), 
and tho Austin Fs. or Hermits. Besides 
theso thero were the Trinity or Red Fs., 
and the Crutehed or Crossed Fs. The 
name has also been applied to individual 
members of tho orders as a title, e.g. Friar 
Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet. 

Friars Minor, see Franciscans. 

Friar's Balsam, Wound Balsam, or 
Jesuit's Drops, compound tincture of ben- 
zoin which is prepared by macerating 
benzoin with storax, tolu, und aloes in 
rectified spirit. It is iiM)d in the prepara- 
tion of soaps and washes, as a medicine, 
and as a protective coating for wounds. 

Friar's Crag, beauty spot iu Cumber- 
land, England, consisting of a rocky 
promontory on tho N.E. shore of Lake 
DerwentwaLer. It is owned by the 
National Trust. 

Fribourg, Freiburg, Freybourg, or Frey- 
burg, Swiss cautou, situated in the S.W. of 
tho country with a In. of tho same name. 
The surface is hilly, the highest point being 
7858 ft., nml tho chief rivs. aro tho Broio 
and tho Sariue. Two-1 birds of the inhab. 
speak Fr„ and are almost entirely Horn. 
Catholic. It is essentially an agric. and 
pastoral canton, and is famous for its 
cheese (Gru\erc) and cattle. Timber and 
peat are ulso important products, and 
there are manufs. of straw' huts, wntches, 
and chocolate at Broc. Thetn of F. (Fri- 
bourg cn Nuitonie), on the K. Sarinc, Is 
about 20 m. from Berne, and is the cap. of 
the canton. It is tho seat of the bishop of 
Lausanne, and manufs. sowing-machines, 
agric. instruments, and fertilisers. Tho 
prin. building is the collegiate church of 
St. Nicholas, with a nave dating back to 
tho thirteenth century, a fifteenth -century 
bell-tower. 250 ft. high, and an organ with 
about 7900 pipes. Pop. (canton) 152,000, 
(town) 26.000 (19m. 

Frick, Wilhelm (1877-1946), Ger. states- 
man, b.* at Alsenz; educated at Munich, 
Gottingen, and Berlin Uni vs. Took part 
in National Socialist putsch in Munich, 
1923. Member of Reichstag, and head 
of tho National Socialist, section of tho 
Socialist party. 192L lio was tho first 
Nalional Socialist to become a minister, 
being appointed minister of tlio Interior in 
Thuringia, 1930. Itcieh minister of tho 
Interior in Hitler’s Cabinet in 1933. 
Prussian minister of the interior, 1934. 
F. was largely responsible for bringing tho 
Ger. nation under tho complete control of 
the National Socialist pngty: in largo part 
lie was responsible for legislation to sup- 
pi css tho trade unions, tpe press, and tho 
Jews. Ho also knew of t$e atrocities com- 
mitted in the concentration camps and, 
by implication, approved of them. As 
a former protector of BohomJa-Moravia 
ho w'os guilty of further atrocities. Ho 
was among those major war criminals 
tried and executed at Nuremberg ( see 
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Nuremberg Trial), being found guilty 
on two counts — preparing a war of ag- 
gression, and committing war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. Pubs, in- 
cluded Die Nationalsozialisten im Reich- 
stag 1926-31 (1932); Kin Reich (1934); and 
Freiheit und Uindung der Selbstverwaltung 
(1937). 

Friction (from Lat. fricare, to rub), re- 
sistance to motion occasioned by the fact 
that two bodies are in contact, or, more 
correctly, the tangential force that opposes 
the motion of one body over another. If 
a hook (say) rests on a horizontal tabic 
the weight of the book is balanced by an 
equal ami opposite force which the tabic 
exerts oil the hook. Both these forces act 
along lines normal to the surface of the 
table, and the force on tho book is called 
the normal reaction. Tho normal re- 
action can be increased by placiug a load, 
such os another book, on top of tho first. 
Lf the book is now pushed gently from one 
end no mol ion occurs, and some other 
force muHt therefore be acting on the book 
to prevent it moving. This force is called 
the force of F., and since it just balances 
the push applied to tho book, and this is 

{ >arallcl to the surface of contact between 
>ook and table, the F. also must act in a 
direction lan„« 1 to tho same surface, 
lf the push appiu J to tho bool is slightl> 
Increased no motion occurs, so tho F. must 
also increase, and to just tho extent re- 
quired to keep tho book stationary. 
When tho up i died push is steadily in- 
creased, however, a value is reached suffi- 
cient. to cause the book to move, so there 
is a maximum forro that tho F. can 
assume. This is called the limiting force 
of static F., and its \aluo depends upon 
the normal icuction, as well as upon such 
factors as the roughness of the surfaces 
of hook und table, and tho natures of tho 
materials of which they arc composed. 
The limiting force of static F. depends 
little or not at all upon tho areas o f the 
surfaces in contact, but for dry surfaces 
and within certain limits of loading, varies 
directly as tho normal reaction, so that 
the ratio F./normal reaction is a constant 
typical of the materials in contact and 
their roughnesses; this ratio is called tho 
coefficient, of static F. For most dry and 
fairly smooth surfaces its value lies in tho 
range «■!.> to 0-0. 

Jf the book i* kept, in steady motion 
along tho table the F. opposing motion is 
called the kinetic F., and its \alue is 
found to be somewhat lower than tho 
limiting force of static F. The ratio of 
kinetic F. to normal reaction Is also con- 
stant, ami practically independent both 
of the area of tho surfaces in contact and 
of the speed of motion, and is called tho 
cocfllcicnt of kinetic F. The above facts 
mav bo better appreciated If tho following 
simple experiment is performed. A long, 
uniform rod is balanced on tho out- 
stretched forefingers of tho oxpcrimcnlcr, 
a greater length of tho rod being allowed 
to overhang at one ond than at tho other, 
and tho two hands are brought closer 
together until tho forefingers aro In 
contact. The explanation of what hap- 
pens is left to tho reader. 


More refined experiments than those 
described show that when one body slides 
slowly over tho surface of another there Is 
often a tendency for motion to occur in a 
series of short movements with intervals 
of rest between them, for example, by 
alternate slipping and sticking. Tho 
origin of tho force of F. is still a matter of 
debate. It has been suggested that the 
resistance to motion arises because tiny 
protuberances of one surface interlock 
with those of the other, so that slipping 
can only occur if these projecting parts 
become sheared off, or if one is lifted over 
tho other. There Is much evidence, how- 
ever, to show that during slidiug tho heat 
generated at small local areas may he 
sufficient to raise the temp, there to a 
value sufficient to melt one of the solids, 
so that the sliding may involve alternate 
welding of the surfaces together; and dis- 
ruption of (lie welded junctions. 

When it is necessary to reduce F. to a 
minimum, as iu the moving parts of 
machinery* it is usual to lubricate the 
surfaces which are to slide over one an- 
other. This means that a film of liquid 
is kopt between tbo solid surfaces, and 
holds them apart except when they have 
been left stationary for some time. Sinco 
the film of liquid is maintained by tho 
continual dragging of fresh liquid into the 
required position by tho moving solids, 
the liquid must be one that adheres well 
to the bearing surfaces. It must also have 
a suitable \iscosity; that is. it must not 
be s«j mobile that it is readily forced out 
from between the solids aud yet should 
not bo so highly viscous as to resist the 
motion more than Is necessary. With 
lubricated surfaces the F. is nearly Inde- 
pendent of the normal reaction, but varies 
directly as the area of tho sliding surfaces, 
and increases with increase of the speed 
of motion. Another way of reducing the 
effects of F. is to replace sliding by rolling, 
as is done by using wheels on vehicles, or 
ball or roller hearings in machinery. 

Friday (A.-S. frige daea. being a trans. 
of t ho Horn. name of this day , dies x'eneris^, 
sixth duj of the week, ru! the Muslim 
Sabbath. It is regarded us a fast day 
throughout the yeur by b< fh E. and W. 
Churches (unless Christmas Day occur 
on a F.) In memory of tho Passion, which 
is con i mom ora ted annually on Good F. 
According to tho Moslems F. was tho day 
Adam was created and received into 
paradise, the day on which ho was expelled 
from it, the day ou which ho repented, and 
the day on which ho died, and it will bo the 
day of the general resnrrcotion. 

Frideswide, or Fredeswitha, St. (d. c. 
735), patroness of Oxford, tho daughter 
of the culdorman Dfdu. She refused 
marriiigo with a Mercian noble, Algor, 
choosing rather a religious life. She was 
canonised in 1481. 

Fridolin, sometimes called Tridolin, or 
Trudeiin, sixth-century Irish saint ami 
natron saint of Glarus in Switzerland, 
lie esti. a church ou S&ckJngen Is., in 
tho BJilno, and is known os ( thc first 
apostle to Allemannia.' 

Friedberg: 1. Tn. of Hesse, Germany, 
situated 17 in. from Frankfurt. Noted 
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for manufs. of sugar, gloves, leather, and 
photographio chemicals. Pop. 22,900. 

2. Small tn. In Upper Bavaria, with au old 
castle, about 4 m. from Augsburg. Pop. 
4600. 

Frledeburg, Hans von (rf. 1945), Ger. 
admiral or 4 admiral •general.’ Was second 
in command of the U-boat fleet early in 
the Second World War. On the promo- 
tion of his chief, Adm. Donitz, to 
commander-in-chief of the Ger. Navy in 
Jan. 1943, superseding Adm. Boeder, F. 
became commander-in-chief of tho U-boat 
fleet. When Donitz proclaimed the death 
of Hitler and his own succession as 
Fiibrer, F. appears to havo been again 
promoted Into Donitz's former position, 
lie emerged as commander-in-chief of 
tbe navy in the closing days of tho war. 
and signed at ltheims the instrument of 
Germany’s unconditional surrender in 
that capacity. A fortnight later ho was 
taken into custody with other members 
of tho Ger. high command in Flensburg, 
hut at once committed suicide. 

Friedland: 1. Tn. of Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, about 12 m. from Itcichonberg. 
It is noted for Its manufs. of woollen and 
linen cloth, but besides this has an old 
castle formerly owned by Wallenstein. 
Pop. 7000. 2. Tn. of the ll.S.F.a.R. (for- 

merly E. Prussia), on the Alle, 28 m. y.W. 
from Kaliningrad (Konigsberg). It was 
the scene of the defeat of the uliled Rus- 
sians and Prussians by Napoleon in 1807. 
Pop. 3000. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Victor Albert, see 
Willi am II. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Victor August Ernst, 
(6. 1882), last of the crown princes of Prus- 
sia and princes imperial of Germany, was 
b. May 6 in the Marble Palace, Potsdam; 
eldest son of him who became Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. He entered the cadet school 
at Plon, April 1890. In 1901 he matricu- 
lated at Bonn. In 1903 he visited S. 
and E. Europe. On June 6, 1905, he 
married Cecilio, duchess of Mecklenburg 
(6. 1880), by whom he hus bad four sons 
and two daughters. In Jan. 1900 lie was 
placed in command of tho Lcib-Eskudron 
of the Garde du Corps. From 1907 he 
studied at the Institute of Technology, 
Charlottenburg. He was frequently in i 
England, and often conversed with I 
Edward VII. In 1909 ho travelled in 
India, visiting Russia before his return 
to Germany, where he was then placed in 
command of tho 1st Life Hussars at 
Langfuhr by Danzig. He joined in the 
condemnation ot Bcthmnmi-Ilollweg’s 
weakness concerning Agadir (1911), and 
he took the army side in tho Zabern affair 
of Nov. 1913, whereupon the Kaiser de- 
prived him of his command, lie com- 
manded the Fifth Anny at the beginning 
of the First World War, and in Sept. 1915 
was (at least nominally) m command of 
the forces attacking Verdun. At the con- 
clusion of the war he lied to Holland, 
where he occupied the parsonage on tho 
is, of Wicririgen until No\. Hi, 1923. Ho 
resumed resilience at bis pnlace of Gels, 
Silesia, on tho 13th: and, as he undertook 
not to meddle In politics, he was left t here 
undisturbed. He pub. Aus meinern Jagd- 


tagebuch (1912); Erinnerungen des Kron - 
primen Wilhelm (1922); Ich mche die 
Wahrheit (1922). and Meine Errinerungen 
aits Deutschlands Ileldenkampf (1923). 

Friedriohroda, tn. and popular summer 
resort of Germany near Gotha In tbe 
Thuriugian forest. Tho ducal hunting 
scat of Rclnhardsbrunn, built on tbe site 
of tho Benedictine monastery (1085), Is in 
tho vicinity. Pop. 5500. 

Friedriohsdorf. tn. In Hessen-Nassau, 
Germany, 3 in. N.E. of Ilomburg, on the 
slopes of tho Taunus hills. Dye-works, 
tanneries, weaving, and tobacco are Its 
chief industries. Founded by Huguenot 
refugees in 1687. Pop. 1600. 

Friedriohshafen, tn. of Wilrttemberg, 
Germany, on the E. shore of Lake Con- 
stance. Tho tn. Is a favourite tourist 
resort. It was formed by Frederick I., 
who amalgamated the former imperial tn. 
of Buchliorn and the vil. of Hofen. Before 
tho Second World War it had machine 
shops, boat-building yards, and manu- 
factured leather, etc. N. of the station 
were the Zeppelin works, erected by public 
subscription in 1908. Tbo ground floor 
contained tho Zeppelin museum, with 
exhibits showing airship development. 
In 1921 tho LZ126 flow from here to 
America. She was transferred to the 
Amer. Air Pervice in accordance with the 
treaty of Versailles, and named tho Los 
Angeles. The Graf Zeppelin was con- 
structed here In Oct. 1928. uiul flow to 
America, remaining aloft 112 hr^. F. was 
frequently and hca\IJy bombed l» the 
R.A.F. during tho Second World War, 
including an attack on Germany's largest 
radio-location factory. Pop. 16,700. 

Friedrichsruh, vil. in Schlcsw ig- Uolstein, 
Germany, 15 m. from Hamburg. It con- 
tains the mausoleum of Prince Bismarck, 
who d. in 1898. 

Friendly Islands, sec Tonga Islands 
P llOTECTOItATJC. 

Friendly Societies. Desplto occasional 
periods of financial Instability, through 
which bomo of (be smaller societies have 
passed, tbe social utility accruing from 
the almost universal Institution of F. S. 
cannot be doubted. Tho participation in 
mutual advantages, on as sound an 
actuarial basis os small contributions will 
allow, combines the best principles of 
e<onomy and collectivism, and the recog- 
nition of these facts may be said to havo 
induced the State, almost from the earliest 
days of F. H., to render them assistance, 
especially by way of relief from taxation 
or other public burdens, and, ultimately, 
to recognise their elements of permanent 
\ aluo by adopting them as an integral part 
of the great scheme of insurance of 2911. 

Voluntary assoiiulionB for such pur- 
poses as the maintenance of members In 
‘•iekness, old age, and poverty have existed 
own from early in tho seventeenth cen- 
tury, and It is generally assumed that the 
genesis of the friendly society is to be 
sought in tho burial club, an institution 
ot a quuhi-roUgloiiH character. Bub the 
more complex organisations of to-day are 
by no means referable to any spontaneous 
creation, and are rather the outcome of a 
general social development. The more 
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concrete expression of their nature, pur- 
poses, and the different classes into which 
they may be divided, is due to legislative 
interference by way of regularisation and 
co-ordination. 

Doubtless F. S, may be formed for 
almost any purpose of a philanthropic or 
charitable nature, but a more restricted 
classification of objects is to be gathered 
from the Consolidating Act of 1876, which 
enumerates tho kinds of societies which 
may be registered as F. S. undor the Act. 
The purposes of such societies as the Act 
specifically designates F. S. include the 
relief or maiutenance of the members, 
their husbands, wives, children, or other 
relatives in sickness or other infirmity 
and old age; payment of burial expenses; 
insurances on birth of children; and 
relief in case of unemployment, ship- 
wreck or other circumstances of distress; 
endowment insurance and insurance 
against fire of tools or implements to any 
amount not exceeding £15. Other classes 
of societies regulated by tho Act arc 
‘benevolent noddies’ for any bcne\olcnt 
or charitable purpose; ‘working-men's 
clubs’ to promote social Intercourse, 
mental and moral improvement, and 
recreation; and ‘specially authorised 
societies,’ or •moieties whoso purposes 
justif> flu. exie>'sii n to them by the 
Ireahury of the provisions of the Act. 
The report of tho royal com mission of 
1870 divided registered F. S. into thirteen 
classes, and gave them a nomenclature 
which has not found statutory expression. 
But tho div., though only popular, brings 
out tho distinctive characteristics of 
tho various kinds of societies. AtUliatod 
societies, like tlic great Manchester Unity 
of Oddfellows, tho Order of Druids (see 
under Damns, Ancient Ouorit of), and 
the Order of Foresters (q.r.) aro t hose con- 
sisting of one central body and a number 
of independent branches variously railed 
lodges, tents, or di\s. Most of tho 
lodges in existence boforo 1875 are now 
registered, but a society ha\mg a fund 
undor the control of a central body, to 
which every branch must contribute, may 
be registered os a single society. 

Two other important clasps aro the 
‘collecting’ and ‘dividing’ societies. Tho 
former, which were so named from t he fact 
that contributions wero paid to collectors 
who went from houso to hou^e, were 
strongly auimad\erted on by the com- 
mission by reason of the undue proportion 
of expenses of management to the total 
contributions. Thoy aro societies whose 
membership is composed essentially of 
persons of the lower social strata, who 
from one cause or another are, or w r ero, 
unable to check mismanagement by tho 
collectors and other officers of the society. 
But ds agaiust this, the commissioners 
conceded that, the benefits of life assur- 
ance w r ere extended to a clnsy of persons 
who could not have been prevailed upon 
to insure except by such personal can- 
vassing. These societies, as above indi- 
cated. are dealt with in the Consolidating 
Act, the Collecting Societies and Indus- 
trial Assurance Companies Act, 1896. 
Under this Act members must be supplied 


with a copy of tbo rules and a printed 
policy for a sum not exceeding ono penny 
each. Default in payment of a contribu- 
tion Is not to cause forfeiture or a lapsed 
policy until continued default for fourteen 
days after written notice to tho member of 
the amount duo. Collectors may not be 
members of the committee nor hold any 
other office in the society or vote at meet- 
ings. Dividing societies are those which 
levy somewhat higher average contribu- 
tions, and every Christmas time divide or 
'share out* tbo surplus remaining after 
payment of sick allowances during the 
year. Tbo above Act, as amended In 
1908, regulates all F. S. (including * Orders 
with various branches; Benefit Societies; 
Deposit Societies and Collecting Societies*). 
Sinco that date, tbo work of the societies 
has expanded despite the growth of state 
relief, and although affiliatlou has reduced 
the actual number of societies, member- 
ship continued to increase. Most so- 
cieties arc. of course, approved societies 
for National Health Insurance purposes. 
In 1938 there were over 19,600 societies 
on tho register of F. S., with a total 
membership of 8,491,000, and possessing 
total funds amounting to £151,613,000. 
There were also 149 collecting societies, 
with 25,738 assurances or policies and 
total funds of £84,837,000. During 1938 
F. S. proper paid out about £5,400,000 in 
sickness benefit and £1,600,000 in death 
benefit, while payments of claims on 
death bv collecting societies amounted to 
about £4.600,000. 

A friendly society must consist of at 
least seven members in order to be regis- 
tered. Tho advantages of registry are 
(1) Exemption from penalties under any 
of the provisions of the Unlawful Societies 
Art, 17 44, and Seditions Meetings Act, 
1817, so long ns the business and meetings 
do not go out bide the registered rules. 
The result is that n registered society may, 
but an unregistered society may not, 
require any unauthorised test or declara- 
tion from its members without incurring a 
penulty ; (2) exemption from stamp duties; 
(3) powci to obtain transfers of stock 
standing in tho name of trustees by order 
of the chief registrar when tho trustees are 
absent, dead, or otherwise incapable of 
making the transfer; (3) preferential rights 
o\or other creditors m the death or 
bankruptcy of officers of the society; (4) 
power to admit minors as members from 
tho date of birth; (5) power to make loans 
to members or subscribe to the funds of 
any hospital, infirmary, charitable, or 
provident institution such sum as may 
bo nc<essary to secure to members of 
the so( icty or their families tho benefits of 
such hospital or other institution ; (6> 
power to invest in savings banks or with 
the National Debt Commissioners; (7) 
reduction of rates on death certificate*: 
(8) otlicers of the society may bo compelled 
to give security for the rendering of proper 
accounts and to account for and deliver 
up tho property in their hands; and (9> 
power w proceed summarily against 
any ono misappropriating tho society’s 
property. Every registered society must 
have a registered office, appoint trustees, 
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audit its accounts, send ann. returns to 
the registrar, make a quinquennial valua- 
tion of Its assets and liabilities, and keep 
copies of balance sheets ami valuations 
hung up in a conspicuous place in its 
registered office. Under a registered 
society an individual member's rights are 
better safeguarded than In the case of an 
unregistered society. IIo is entitled to 
inspect the books, have copies of the ann. 
return, and a copy of the rules on payment 
of not more than one shilling. In a 
registered society tlio limitation of an 
indhidual member’s benciits, whether ho 
belong to ono or more societies, is a gross 
sum of £300, not Including bonuses, or an 
annuity of £5*2. Surplus contributions 
of men. bora, after payment of any assur- 
ance money, may bo accumulated at 
interest. A member of a registered 
friendly society (other than a benevolent 
society or working-men's club) may 
disposo of any sum not exceeding £1U0 
payable on his death by nominating any 
person ho chooses to whom the money 
shall bo paid at his decease. A registered 
society may invest Its funds in any of ihe 
funds in which trustees generally arc* 
authorised to Invest, or in a savings bank, 
or the public fundH, or In the purchase of 
land, or in any other non -personal security 
where expressly authorised by its rules. 

A friendly society may be dissolved 
either voluntarily or compulsorily. In 
the former case, the consent of live -sixths 
in value of the members, including 
honorary members, and of all in receipt of 
any relief, annuity or benefit, is necessary, 
unless their claims are provided for. In 
the case of an insolvent society, one-fifth 
m number of the members may apply to 
the registrar for a compulsory dissolution, 
and the registrar may make an award to 
that effect If on investigation that seems 
the best course. 

F. ft. were classified under two headings 
by tlio Industrial Assurance Act of 1923, 
as Llfo Assurance Societies and Collecting 
Societies, and changes were made in the 
control of theso bodies. The most im- 
portant of these was the appointment of a 
commissioner of F. S., tn whom are vested 
very great powers of control, and against 
whose decision it is only possible to appeal 
to tho high court. The commissioner 
can demand to be satisfied on financial and 
other subjects, and may return or refuse 
to pass balance sheets and other accounts, 
and can dissolve a hociety that defaults 
or fails to carry out its legal obligations. 
He has also the powr to exempt bodies 
from the requirements of the Acts and 
is tho authority to settle disputes, thus 
taking the place previously held by tho 
Board of Trade. The Acts of 1923 and 
1924 slightly varied the existent law on 
tho insurance of children by making the 
limit for which a child can bo insured £5 up 
to three years of age, £10 up to six years 
of age, and £15 up to 10 yearn of age, but 
this alteration was in view of tho slightly 
changed purchasing power of money. 
Tho old principle was maintained that no 
child should bo insured for a larger sum 
than the cost of a "funeral. In this and 
subsequent Acts powers were given for 


insurance In cases where tho decease of tho 
insured person might involve a liability on 
tho insurer. Tho Acts of 1923, 1924, and 
1929 made It an offoncc to issue illegal 
lifo policies. Up till this ebango, pre- 
miums were frequently paid where there 
wns no insurable interest, and thus money 
lost to tho Insurer. In the now Acts it 
was provided that such a policy, issued in 
error, was to have a value hearing relation 
to tho amouut that had been paid, and 
this amount could bo claimed in cash or 
as a paid-up policy. 

War legislation affecting F. S. and their 
members’ rights included tho Industrial 
Assurance nnd Friendly Societies (Emer- 
gency Protection from Forfeiture) Act, 
1940, which applies to any policy of lifo 
assurance (where thero is a separate 
contribution) for a sum assured not over 
£30 (excluding bonuses). In force Im- 
mediately before Sopt. 1, 1939, subject to 
not loss than two years’ contributions 
having been paid. This Act prevonts tho 
lapsing of such assurances where fniluro 
to pay contributions was duo to circum- 
stances arising out of tho war. Tho 
Societies (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1940, enabled the chief registrar to givo 
directions to authoriso tho suspension of 
meetings, appointment of officers, and 
tho meeting or arnendmont of rules by 
tho management committees of soiictlos. 
The Act also empowered societies to sot 
up a fund for the purchase, on behalf 
of their members, of national savings 
certificates, defence bouds, and such other 
‘-ecuritics as may bo presented. Further- 
more. tho Act gave protection to member* 
serving in tho forces whereby they should 
not bo deprived of their membership by 
reason of their discontinuance of the pay- 
ment of their contributions whilst serving, 
and whilst benefit might bo suspended 
until such time ns tho member resumed 
his contributions within throe months of 
determination of bis service (or of tho 
emergency period), upon resuming contri- 
butions tho member was to bo placed In 
tho same position as to future benefits as 
ho would have been had he not ceased to 
pay Ills contributions. But the Act did 
not preclude societies from granting to 
their serving members better terms than 
the minim um statutory protection. 

There can lie no doubt that members of F. 
S. benefited financially by tho first N at ioual 
Insurance Act, although in tho course of 
previous legislation they were, on tho 
whole, gradually adopt ing a more scientific 
financial policy. It is probable that tho 
new comprehensive National Insurance 
scheme when in full operation— with Its 
increased contributions to provide the 
‘cradle to tlio grave’ benefits on a scale 
beyond any 1912 conception — will have 
repercussions on the voluntary F. ft., but 
only time will show the Extent of its effect 
on tho numerical strength and potential 
income of these societies, with their 
various systems of sickness Insurance nnd 
combined benefits tables based on a wide 
range of coutribut Ions sealed according to 
ago and tho extent and nature of tho 
benefits provided. Since the insurance 
scheme of 1912 was introduced the voluo- 
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tary societies have continued to grow In 
tho (ace of keen competition, but their 
(Treat expansion has naturally brought 
many societies to the point whoro they 
have already found It dlillcult to maintain 
a sufficient influx of new young entrants 
to replace membership losses due to death 
and other causes. As to how far the 
general body of members comprising tho 
F. S. movement can afford to continue 
their voluntary insurances along with their 
higlxcr State scheme contributions in 
future, It must bo borne in mind that 
present day wage lovels are appreciably 
higher for all classes of workers than in 
1912, and the gov. has declared that con- 
tinued voluntary insurance to supplement 
State benefits, wherever one's moans per- 
mit, should bo oncouraged. In most 
societies tho rules provide for (a) contribu- 
tions at a uniform rate for all ages, to- 
gether with an entrance fee varying accor- 
ding to tho age of the entrant; or ( b ) 
periodical contribution at a rate varying 
with the ago at entry. There are F. S. in 
many of the Hrit. Dominions notably in 
Australia, where there is a branch of the 
And. Order of Druids ( q.v .). Fraternal 
Societies, as they are called, arc also com- 
mon in the U.S.A., bat except in Oermnny 
and France tie -vsl em does not prevail to a 
great extent u br aid . Sec also FoRr.sTii.ns, 
Ancient c )nur.it op ; O m ifellowh ; Kr.cn a - 
Birr.S. See W. T. Pratt, Friendly Societies. 
192U, and F. B. Fuller, The Law Relating 
to Friendly Socielits, 192fi. 

Friends of the National Libraries, see 
Li uu A mi s. 

Friends, Society o! (or Quakers), owes its 
rise to George Fox '1(124 91), a native 
of Leicestershire. Although he had but 
little education, he was possessed of keen 
intelligence and spiritual power, and of 
a personality which w T on the affection ol 
men and women of widely different sorts 
In the demoralisation of T«,ng. life caused 
by tbc Civil war he found little belt) iu his. 
search for ‘ a principle that would over- 
come temptation,’ and though lie bad a 

{ irofoumi knowledge of the Bible, and set 
lis life in the way of its teaching he 
sought for spiritual assurance more funda- 
mental than any external authority could 
give, lie was driven to take bis stand on 
Ills own con\ictIon of the \oko of God 
speaking within, shining in its own light 
or carrying its own evidence, i.e. not 
infallibly guaranteed by something more 
certain than itself. Thus ho valued the 
Scriptures because in the light of God he 
recognised for himself that they were 
good. The religious thought of tho day, 
taking its ultimate stand on the Scriptures, 
saw in this an under-valuing of them. 
This ‘inner light/ or ‘that of God in 
every man* was by tho Quaker regarded as 
the light of Christ, who had always been 
active in the hearts of men, and whoso 
outward appearanco was a more eminent 
manifestation of himself than any other. 
This light was In tho heathen, who were 
almost universally thought of as bound 
for an everlasting hell, but the Quaker 
osserted that for them there was salvation 
if they wore obedieut to such light as they 
had. lie also repudiated the widely held 


doctrine of predestination. In a timo 
when extreme (often almost exclusive) 
stress was laid on correctness of doctrine, 
the Quaker, whtlo not indifferent to this 
matter, put the emphasis on obedience 
to the light, insisting that it was this, 
not 4 notions/ that showed the way to God. 
Throughout his life Fox called on Friends 
to hour themselves toward others in tho 
way t hat was most likely to call forth tho 
response of goodness to goodness, or. as he 
expressed it, ‘answering that of God in 
every one/ even, in fact especially, in those 
who were doing evil. To a remarkablo 
degree FricndH lived out tho truth that 
they had seen, but thoir exposition of it 
often lacked cloarness and consistency, 
inasmuch as they were entangled in tho 
spirit of their time more than they realised 
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Nevertheless, although they might not 
have explicitly recognised tho fact, it was 
from this central principle that their 
special * testimonies * proceeded. Tho 
Quaker insistence on the unlawfulness of 
all war for the Christian i» based not only 
on humanitarian grounds or even on 
passages of Scripture, but also on the 
comiction that mom important than 
iudhidual or national safety is the 
bringing of the evil mind to the light, 
whereas war deepens and multiplies the 
wrong. The Quaker pacifist position is 
no mean spirit ed yielding to evil, but is a 
wav of .-(muling up to it which lias in it 
Uu* possibility of changing tho evil mind, 
perhaps o\en by reason of tho suffering 
end mod by those who take this w T ay. 
The whole matter turns on the ultimate 
standard of value which is set up. In 
cnrlv days when their meetings were 
broken up vrith violence and Friends 
themselves wore taken to prison, they did 
not put up a fight, and women did not 
call oh «>cn to protect them, but men and 
women alike set themselves, sometimes 
successfully, by non-resisting enduraneo, 

I to bring homo to their persecutors a senso 
1 of thoir evil-doing. 
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The walking in the light led to a high jointly to the Aroer. FHonds* Service 
standard of truthfulness, so that Friends Committee and the Friends’ Service 
in courts of law and elsewhere refused to Council, in recognition of the society’s 
confirm thoir words by oath, inasmuch as work for international reconciliation, 
an oath lowers the value of ordinary Early in the eighteenth century Friends 
speech. Not only did they quote Matt, officially condemned trading In slaves, 
v. 33-37 and Janies v. 12, hut they also and eventually they joined with Wesley, 
insisted (hat for a follower of Christ, Wilbcrforce. and others in the movement 
the Truth , it was a lowering to attempt for its abolition, which came about in 
to confirm his word by something supposed 1807. In 1833 they won thoir campaign 
to be more binding. ‘People swear to the against slavery in the Brit, dominions, 
end they may speak truth; Christ would In the eighteenth century, Woolman, 
have them speak truth to the end they Benczet, and others induced Friends in 
might not swear’ (Penn). They were America to give up slave-holding, 
confirmed in their stand by seeing all Fox’s first recorded success in gaiulng 
about them tlio small regard for oaths converts was at Manchester in 1647, hut 
paid by many who had solemnly taken the beginning of a Quaker Church was in 
them. This samo principle led Quaker 1652, when some hundreds of ‘Seekers’ 
shopkeepers to break uwav from the wore ‘convinced’ by him at Preston 
custom of bargaining bv asking for their Patrick, near Kendal. After two years’ 
goods a higher price than they mleudcd activity in the N. of England, an organised 
to take. This they hold to bo Insincere, campaign in 1031 carried the message all 
but though their practice led to temporary over England and Wales. About this 
loss of custom, the convenience of the timo Friends* meetings began to bo held 
fixed price was so obvious that it became in Scotland and Ireland. The glowing 
the usual way of trading. ardour, sometimes injudiciously manf- 

In their worship Friends glvo free play fested, of the preachers, and certain 
to the leading of the Spirit, and without mannerisms, drew on thorn the attacks of 
arrangement of a service they wait before the mob, sometimes led by ministers of 
God In silence, not meeting merely as religion, to whom the Quaker testimony 
separate individuals but trusting that the against a paid ministry ami the payment 
fellowship of living silence shared together of tithes was naturally unplcusing. In 
will ‘naturally and frequently excite the 16 »0 Fox, when Imprisoned at Derby on a 
worshippers both men and women to pray charge or blasphemy, called upon Justice 
to and praise God and stir up one another Bennett to tremble at the word of the 
by mutual exhortation and instructions* Lord. The justieo retorted by calling 
(Barclay). The times of silence are times turn ‘Quaker,* a word that bad already 
of worship equally with speech. been used of a certain fanatic ^oct, and 

The kind of meeting just described Is the name stuck to the newly formed body 
that which is held on Sunday morning; because of Its appropriateness. Inasmuch 
in many places the evening Is mainly ns in sonic of their meetings a vvavo of 
occupied with an address dealing with spiritual emotion would tauso a trembling 
some aspect of Quaker thought or activity, to go through the company. After the 
The Quaker way of worship had been restoration of tno monarchy in 1660 the 
practised by the ‘Seekers,’ people whose Conventicle Acts of 1664 nml 1670 nnulo 
needs were not met by any religious hod v illegul religious meetings of more than 
and who were gathering by themselves four persons (in addition to members of 
in the way described. It w T as these in the family in whose house they met) held 

S rtic ular who were reached by the otherwise than in accord with the way 
inker message, and whole companies of of the Anglican Church. In many places 
em came to Friends. Many of I hem other nonconformists gave way before tlio 
had discarded the outward rites of storm, but according to tho testimony 
Baptism and Holy Communion, and to of their enemies. Friends held out to tho 
this day triendo, not believing these to end, oiten meeting in tho street In all 
have been commanded as permanent weathers when their meeting-house vvns 
ordinances for the Church, do not dosed against them, many hundreds of 
practiso them. V* vci theless they lav men and women being taken to prison, 
great Insistence on the reality which these The refusal, for reasons a hove given, to 
rites are intended to rouvey or symbolise, take tho oath of allegiance 4 brought down 
A heightened conception of the light of on many Trlonds long terms of hnprison- 
Christ in every man ha-, always rendered mont, their bare pionnso and their state- 
Friends keenly sensitive to outward rm nt that it was against their print iples to 
conditions which put special difficulty lie concerned in plots not being accepted, 
in the way of obedient e to it. From their About 450 Friends d. in prison or directly 
beginning they have token thought for in consequence of imprisonment. It was 
the poor, having, even i aily on, some shortly befoio 1G70 whou, by reason of 
insight into the economic causes of the death or imprisanmtnt of loaders, tlio 
poverty. Over a long puled they have cause of Quakerism was at a low ebb, that 
followed In the track of wars, organising Win. Fcnn (q.v.) and Robert Barclay 
(from their < wn people and from outside) (o.v.) caine to It, and by their worldly 
measures of relief for civilian sutferers. standing, their learning, and the depth of 
This was dono on a large Male after tho their spiritual Ufo they powerfully rcln- 
Franco-Prusslan war of 1870-71, and on foned it. 

a much larger scale during aurl after the The Toleration Act of 1680 gavo liberty 
First and Second World Wars. In 1947 for nonconformist worship. For the next 
the Nobel peace prize was awarded 150 years Friends settled down into 
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quietism, their * tosti monies * tending to 
bccomo matters of ritual and tradition 
rather than of living conviction. They 
were inarkod off from the world by pecu- 
liarities of dross and speech, and thoy 
studiously secluded themselves from it 
except so far as thoy were mixed with it 
in business and as they answered tho calls 
of philanthropy. Deservedly they gained 
a reputation for rigid honesty and for right 
living in general, but also for being almost 
a monastic sect not desirous of increase. 
In 1796 they opened the ‘Retreat* at 
York, the first asylum In England, almost 
the first in the world, whore the insane 
were treated with humanity and efforts 
made to cure t hem. Elizabeth Fry's work 
for prison reform, begun in the early 
nineteenth century, is well known. Tho 
fact that many Quaker conscientious 
objectors themselves suffered Imprison- 
ment in tho First and Second World Wars 
has helped to keep alive tho concern of 
Friends for penal ref orm , a nd thoy also work 
for tho abolition of capital punishment. 

Tho seclusion camo to an end soon after 
tlie middle of that century, ami from that 
time Friends havo mixed in (ho world un- 
distinguished in appearance from others. 
One result of this emergence was an 
interest In foreign missions and now 
(1919) Fr* »w o working in India, 
China, Madagascar. Syria, and Pemba, 
and also luaiutaiu international centres 
hi Geneva, Paris, London, etc., to promote 
international understanding. In their 
own country they have had a keen sense 
of civic responsibility, and very many of 
them, in proportion to their numbers, 
have taken part In tho public life of their 
communities. John bright and other 
Friends who entered polities in tho 
nineteenth century wore eritieised for so 
doing by some of their fellow members, 
but that attitude has passed. There are 
at present (1919) ton members of Parlia- 
ment who are Quakers. Excluding them- 
selves for a large part of their hist, from 
art and music and various forms of litera- 
ture, they have found recreation in 
natural hist, and science, and in those 
branches of knowledge and In medicine 
the society has contributed to England 
a large number of eminent men. In 
philanthropic and commercial enterprise 
many of its members have been pioneers. 
Toward tho end of tho nineteenth century 
Friends were confronted with the now 
learning and thought of tho time, and 
though for half a century thoy had loaued 
toward tho • evangolical * typo of theology, 
the essential Quaker principle mado it loss 
difficult for them than for many others 
to receive new biblical and scientific 
knowledge. It became evident that In 
the absence of the regular ministor thoy 
had suffered from lack of leaching, and In 
1903 there was opened at Nelly Oak, 
Birmingham, an institution, Wcodbrooko, 
where, for longer or shorter periods, men 
and women, both Friends and others, may 
receive Instruction in biblical, inter- 
national, economic, and, kindred subjects. 

From its beginning the Quaker Church 
has needed an organisation ; the present 
system is substantially the creation of 
E.E. 6 


Fox shortly before 1670. In the Pre- 
parative Meeting a single congregation 
deals with its own affairs; sov. Preparative 
Meetings form a Monthly Meeting, the 
executive body; among other business it 
admits members and records withdrawals, 
it appoints elders and overseers, whose 
functions will be stated later, it carries 
through arrangements for marriage in the 
Quaker way, whether tho parties are 
Friends or not; sev. Monthly Meetings 
form a Quarterly Meeting, concerned with 
the affairs of Friends in one or more cos., 
and a union of Quarterly Mootings forms 
a Yearly Meeting, tho legislative body for 
it« area. London Yearly Meeting com- 
prises Groat Britain ; Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, Ireland; and there are others in 
the U.S.A., India, China, and on tho Con- 
tinent of Europe and elsewhere. Any 
Friend may attend any of those mootings 
and, in any of which he or she is a member, 
may take part. 

Each meeting is presided over bva man 
or woman (aided by an assistant ) who acts 
as secretary, and is called tho clerk. De- 
cisions are not arrhod at by vote, hut 
after discussion (free from noise of 
applause or dissent) the clerk records whut 
ho considers to he the judgment of the 
mooting. If on important matters there 
is considerable difference of opinion a 
time of quiet waiting or an adjournment 
almost always leads up lo a conclusion 
which can be united iu by most, if not 
by all. 

Tho Meeting for Sufferings, estab. in 
1675 to supply tho needs of sufferers from 
persecution, Is a representative assembly, 
meeting monthly iu London It is tho 
executive nodv of tho Yearly Meeting, 
and it also takes cognisance of the con- 
cerns of Friouds for service in any part of 
the world; it Is sensitive to the cry of 
suffering wiiorovor heard, and it watches 
legislative and oth^r movements which 
havo special bearing on national and 
international righteousness. 

Elders are appointed to care for the 
ministry, giving advice In tho way of re- 
straint or encouragement as Is required. 
Overseers arc appointed to navo a special 
care for the congregation, to know who 
aro in any way in need, who are making 
inquiries concerning Friends, who are 
needing counsel, to see to tho education 
of children, etc. 

Tho S. of F. consists of 20,817 members 
in Great Britain, and has 425 places of 
worship. There are, In addition, sev. 
thousand regular ‘at tenders* of meeting 
not in membership. The headq uarters of 
London Yearly Meeting is Friends House. 
Euslon Koad, London, N.W.I.. opposite 
Euston station. Tho Irish headquarters 
is in Eustaco Street, Dublin. Tho total 
number of Quakers in tho world is about 
164,000. 

The Society of Friends in America . — 
In 1650 Quakerism was taken to \merica 
by two women, and others followed, but 
the coin ’sts, fearing them to be in league 
with witchcraft and the devil, subjected 
them to terrible persecution. Three men 
and a woman were hanged. Before long, 
howuver, Quakerism became a dominant 

*F 
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influence In Pennsylvania and other 
colonies both In religious and political life. 
A period of quietism set in, os In England, 
ana shortly before 1830 Elias Ilicks of 
Long Is. so far pressed the doctrino of Lho 
inner light os to result in a self -sufficient 
individualism independent of the scrip- 
tures or other outward aid. lie was 
opposed with unsympathetic rigidity and 
a secession ('llicksito') resulted. Those 
who remained again divided, the ex- 
treme conservatives separating from tho 
majority, who wore moving toward an 
undenominational evangelical type of 
theology. Philadelphia stood apart. Its 
position now being that of Eng. and Irish 
Friends. Those from whom tho conser- 
vatives parted are (with tho exception of 
certain Fundamentalist Yearly Mootings) 
organised into the ‘Five Years Meeting,’ 
headquarters Richmond, Indiana. With 
few exceptions (Baltimore and others) 
they have given up the Quaker wav of 
worship and meet under pastors. They 
retain tho Quaker organisation and (for 
the most part) the position concerning 
war and tho outward sacraments. Tho 
different sections ore moving toward a 
sympathetic understanding of one another. 

See George Fox, Journal , 1694 (cd. by 
N. Penney and T. E. Harvey, 1911; ed. 
(abridged) by N. Penney, 1924); A. C. 
Bickley, George Fox and the Early 
Quakers, 1884; R. M. Jones, The Quakers 
m the American Colonies, 1911. The Later 
Period of Quakerism, 1921, and The Faith 
and Practice of the Quakers , 1928; W. (). 
Bralthwaite, The Beginning s of Quaker- 
ism , 1912, and The Second Period of 
Quakerism, 1919; E. Grubb, What is 
Quakerism ?, 1919; J. W. Graham, The 
Faith of a Quaker, 1920; and E. E. Taylor, 
The Valiant Sixty, 1947. 

Friern Barnet, see under Barnrt. 

Fries, Elias Magnus (1791-1878), Swed- 
ish botanist, b . in Smaland. lie w as prof, 
of botany at the univ. of Lund (1824) 
and prof, of practical economy at Up^ila 
(1834). In 1851 he was called to the 
chair of botany at Upsala, and was also 
appointed director of tho botanical 
museum and garden there. Ho wrote 
Nov it ue florae Suecicfc] Obsenat tones 
mycologicte; Flora ffollandiva; Sy sterna 
orbis vegetables; Elenchus fungnrum L\- 
chenographia Kuropaca ; Sum ma verjeta • 
bilium Scandinavian] and Monographia hy- 
menomycetum Suecxece. 

Fries, Jakob Friedrioh (1773-1843), Ocr. 
philosopher, b. at Barby, Saxony. He 
was prof, of philosophy and elementary 
mathematics at Heidelberg in 1806, and 
In 1816 was Invited to iill the chair of 
theoretical philosophy at Jena, but was 
deprived of his professorship for partici- 
pation in the democratic disturbances of 
1819. He was, however, recalled In 1824 
as prof, of mathematics and physics, and 
while at Jena wrote IJnndbuch der prak • 
Uschen Philosophic (1817-32); TJandbuch 
der psj/chischen Anthropologic (1820-21); 

% Die mathemat ische Naturp hilowphie (l$22): 

M System der Mclaphusih (1824): ana 
Die Geaehirhte der Philosophic (1837-40). 

Fils Besides these he wrote tho important 

the \reattee. Die neue oder anthropologische 


Kritik der Vernunft (1807), in which he 
attempted to give a new foundation of 
pyschological analysis to tho critical 
theory of Kant. Ilo is a link between 
Kant’s systoin and the so-called historical 
school. See T. Elscnhans, Fries utul 
Kant , 1906, and E. Gacdo, Die Religions- 
philosophic von J. F. Fries und A. 
Qorland, 1935. 

Friese-Greene, William Edward (1855- 
1921), Eug. Inventor, 6. at Bristol; edu- 
cated at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital School, 
Bristol. His patronymlo was Green; ho 
took tbo name of Friese-Greene after Ids 
marriage in 1874 with Helena Fricsc. At 
tho ago of fifteen he was apprenticed to a 
Bristol photographer, but after his mar- 
riage ho set up a studio of his own In Hath. 
In 1880 ho became associated with J. A. R. 
Kudge, tho Inventor of a form of maglo 
lantern called tho bio-phantobcopo. With 
Rudgo lie built a primitive projector for 
showing twelve photographs on gloss 
plates in quick succession. With this 
F.-G. gave the first demonstration of cine- 
matography in England. This was at a 
meeting of tho Photographic Society in 
1885. Ho realised the need for using some 
other substance than glass, and after a 
number of experiments with sensitised 
paper ho was one of the first to appreciate 
the advantages of celluloid Aim. In 1889 
he was granted a patent for a camera made 
‘to produco a series of instantaneous 
photographs of moving bodies which may 
afterwards bo combined to produce ani- 
mated pictures.’ This camera had many 
resemblances to the modern oin6 -camera, 
but was not put into practical use. F.-G. 
was compelled to sell the patent, ami with 
the subsequent growth of tho cinema in- 
dustry his pioneer efforts were largely for- 
gotten. Ho was also a pioneer with his 
experiments iu colour photography, and 
was a profound believer in the possibilities 
of stereoscopic photography. A long list 
of patents stands lo the credit of bis in- 
ventive genius He gamed little financial 
recognition, however, and Ins costly ex- 
periments were paid for out of tho pro- 
ceeds of his work in studio photography in 
London, and later in Brighton. Ho was 
in very straitened circumstances at tho 
timo of Ms death, wht< h occurred suddenly 
from heart failure during a meeting of film 
exhibitors. See K. Allister, Friese-Greene: 
Close-up of an Imentor, 1948. 

Friesland, or Vriestand, prov of Hol- 
land, on the N.E. side of the Ijsselmeer 
(Zuider Zee). The surface Is flat, and tho 
coasts are protected by dikes, much of tho 

f irov. being below sea level, Tho chief 
ndustrics aro cat tic -rearing and tho mak- 
ing of cheese and better, but on the clay 
lands agriculture Is also extensively prac- 
tised. Woollens, Ape linen fabrics, and 
sail-cloth arc manufactured, and peat is 
dug in tbo higher fen dlst. Tho prin, 
tns. are Lcenwardfn, Snook, Bolaward, 
Franckcr, Dokkum, and Hccrenveen. 
Bon. 456,600. 

Friesland, East, see Auricit. 

Frieze, in classical architecture that 
member of the entablature immediately 
above the architrave and below thocornico. 
It is decorated in various ways according 
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to the style of the architecture. Its most 
notable feature In tlio Doric stylo is tho 
series of triglyptia, features which project 
slightly from the regular faro and which 
receive their name from tho channels 
which run down them. Tho triglyphs are 
divided one from the other by spaces 
as wide as the height of the F„ which 
are named metopes. These aro often 
elaborately adorned with sculpture. The 
Ionic F. has no trfglyplis and is but rarely 
adorned with sculpture, and this Is true 
also of the later developed Coriutliian 
order. In domestic architecture tho name 
F. is given to tho band of decoration which 
tuns round the interior walls of a building 
immediately below tho cornice. 

Frigate, originally an oared sailing ship 
of tlio Mediterranean. Many such shirts 
were built for tho 111 it. Navy in the seven- 
teenth century; but it was only during 
tho Seven Yeats war that tho first ship of 
the type technically known os a F. w r as 
built — a fayt, full-rigged ship with upper 
dock, spar deck, and lower deck, carrying 
guns which by 1808 had increased in 
number lo fifty. 

Frigate Bird, or Man-of-War Bird 
(q . ®.), marine bird belonging to the sub- 
order Stogar ■modes of the order CJconi- 
iformes, a..u a u >il o of the tr jpics. Its 
colour is black, strongly tinged with 
brown, while the pouch is scarlet. It is a 
large bird, lia\iug a long tail ami wings, 
and a long hooked beak. It is essontiaJIv 
a sea-bird, and onlj comes to land during 
tho brooding season. Its chief food is flhh, 
and it has a habit of s, izmg tho prev which 
it has forced another bird to disgorge. 
Tho two species of this family Ficgatidio 
are Fngalua wjuila and F. minor. 

Frigga, see FitJTiJ v. 

Frilled Lizard, see CiiLlM’i uosauruh 
King*. 

Frimley, tn. In Surrey, England, 30 m. 
S.W. of London. It now forms an urh. 
dist. with Camborlev. It is inaiulv resi- 
dential. Pop. (with Cainbcrley', 15,300. 

Fringillidae, see Finch. 

Frin ton-on-Sea, seaside rtsoit in Essex, 
England, 7 m. N.E. of Clacton. A 
fuvountc centre for temu» tournaments. 
Pop. (with Wallon-on-the-N'a/t ), 0000. 

Friol, com. in tho proy. of Irngo, Spain. 
Pop. about 9000. 

Frisches Half, lagoon of Poland (for- 
merly E. Prussia). It is almost entirely 
separated from the Baltic by the Frisclic 
Nelirung, a strip of land about 40 m. long, 
its only means of connection with that sea 
being at Pillau. at Its N.E. end. Tho 
Haft is nearly (»0 m. long, and \anes in 
width from 1 to 15 in. In 1015, in the 
llpssian invasion of E. Prussia, there was 
protracted fighting in the vicinity of the 
F. II., Konigsborg being tho obioctivo. 
Ox. Jan. 20 Soviet troops readied the 
gulf of Danzig, and t hereby cut off the E. 
Prussian garrison from central Germany. 
Elbing was taken on Fob. 10, Braunsberg 
foil after a sovero struggle, but Pillau long 
hold out, and Konlgsbcrg only surrendered 
on April 9. 

Frisi, Paolo (1728-84), It. mathe- 
matician, was a native of Milan. At tho 
age of fifteen lie ontered the Barnablto 


order, and in 1756 was appointed prof, of 
mathematics at Pisa. In the year 1764 
he received a similar appointment in 
Milan, and just after this time visited sev. 
of tho countries of Europe. Among his 
works may bo mentioned Distpiisitio 
mathematua (1751); De Causa electrici- 
tatis dissertatio (1757); and Cosmographies 
phijsietB et mathemaiica (1774, 1775). 

Frisian Islands, series of is. situated in 
the Nortli Sea and extending along the 
coasts of Holland and Belgium. See B. 
Schulz, Die deutsche Nordsee, ihre K usten 
und Insetn, 1928. 

Frisians, seafaring people of Teutonia 
stock, who in tho first century of the 
Christian era inhabited the coast lands 
between the mouths of the Scheldt and the 
Ems. They were tributary to Drusus, and 
were made socii of the Rom. people, but 
in a.d. 20 broke out into revolt. They 
were, however, again subject to Corbulo 
in 47, but shortly afterwards all Rom. 
troops were withdrawn to the 1. b. of the 
Rhine. In 58 they made an unsuccessful 
attempt to secure lands between the 
Rhine and tho Yesel, and in 70 took part 
in the campaign of Claudius Civllis. After 
this they disappear from hist., for it is un- 
certain whether they took part in tho 
conquest of Britain, but come again into 
prominence In the seventh century with 
the h-jO to power of the Franks. These 
people attempted to Chnstiunise tho F., 
but met with small success until Wilfred 
of York landed, and it iy significant that 
both ho and Willibrord, who came to 
Frisia in 692, found no difficulty in con- 
verging with the inhab. Tho struggle 
between Inc Franks and tho F. lasted for 
about 200 voars, and although tho F. made 
a stand for their Irtrdom, they were com- 
pelled to cede the dist. from the Scheldt to 
tho Zuider Zee to Pippin of IlerihUil after 
an unsuccessful battle at Dorstadt In 689, 
and m 731 to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Franks in tho X., being finally sub- 
dued m 785 in the days of Charles the 
Great. They were again In revolt under 
William »d Holland, emperor 1248, and 
although W. Friesland was subdued, tho 
inhab to the E. of the Zuider Zeo resisted 
all attempts to bring them to subjection, 
and the main body of tho F. was still in- 
dependent when the co mtsldp of Holland 
passed into the hands of Philip the Good 
of Burgundy. Uc laid claim to tho whole 
eountrv, but the people called on Freder- 
ick III. iii 1157 to protect their rights, 
and they were acknowledged as depend- 
ents of the empire, but iu 1198 Maxi- 
milian, Fiedcrick's son, detached tho prov. 
of Fru^Uud from tho empire and gave It 
as a fief to Albert of Saxony, and in 1523 
it fell with the rest of the pro vs. of tho 
Netherlands under tho rule of tho Em- 
peror (’harlos, From 1579 to 1795 it was 
one of the constituent parts of the republic 
of the United Pro vs., preservod its own 
din led, and had a sonarate stadtholdcr, 
but ml 18 William IV. was made heredi- 
tary stallholder of oil the pro vs., and his 
grandson, tn 1815, took tho title of King of 
tho Netherlands. 

Language. — W. Frisian is spoken by 
about 320,000 people in tho Dutch prov. 
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of Friesland, and on tho is. of Tcrschel- to Africa and Oceania, Graebner and 
ling and Schiermonnlkoog ; E. Frisiau in Wilhelm Schmidt wore to found new 
Hanover prov. and the outlying is. of schools of comparative anthropology in 
Oldenburg is dying out; and N. Frisian, Vienna and elsewhere. F.’s work is of 
spoken by about 15,000 people on Fdhr, great importance to Africanists, and the 
Sylt, and the coast between Tondern ana tact that W, African art and culture 
Husuni. But the language Is being sup- became at all known aud admired in 
planted more and more by Dutch, Platt - Europe and the world was duo to the 
aeutsch In Germany, and Dan. See J. scientific enthusiasm of Prof. F. See 
Jung-Diefenbach, Die Fri csenbckehruiig, P. lfarnbruch, Das Ji'escn der Kultur - 
1931. kreisleJtre , 1924. 

Frith, or Fryth, John (1503-33), Eng. Frobisher, Sir Martin (c. 1535-94), Eng. 
Protestant, b. at Westerham in Kent, ami navigator, b. in Yorkshire. Ho made his 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, first voyage to Guinea in 1554, and in the 
Being invited by Wolsoy ho went to following ten years went on yearly ex- 
Oxford, aud on account of his zealous peditious to the N. shores of Africa and 
support of reformation principles ho was the Levant. Iri 1570 he made his first 
imprisoned. He was. however, released, voyage in search of a N.W. passage under 
and he then retired to Marburg, where he the auspices of Ambrose Dudley, earl of 
collaborated with Tyndalo in his literary Warwick, reaching Frobisher Bay, and in 
work. On his return to England in 1532 the following year, as admiral of the 
he was condemned to death for heresy, and company of Cathay, sailed io the same 
burnt at Smithlleld. lie wrote, among region in search of gold, and explored S. 
other works, Disputacion of Pnrgatorye of Meta Incognita and Jackman's Hound, 
(1531). bringing home 200 tons of gold from 

Frith, William Powell (181 J-l 909), Eng. ICodlun-arn. In 1578 he made his third 
artist, was a native of Aldtleld, Yorkshire, voyage, and discovered a new strait and 
He became a Royal Academician in 1853. tho upper part of Frobisher Bay, and 
His tlrst attempts were subject pictures In 1586 was vice-admiral in Drake’s ex- 
such as ‘Othello and Desdcmona* and peditiou to the W. Indies, lie was in 
‘Coming of Age in the Olden Time.’ command of the Triumph fighting against 
After 1853, however, he began portraying the Sp. Armada, and led one of the four 
scenes characteristic of Eng. crowds. The newly formed squadrons, and tho sumo 
grouping In these pictuics shows great jtar was knighted and put m commomi 
dexterity, and the types of people that of a *quo<lrou of six ships to sweep tho 
he depicted testify to his observation and Narrow Seas. In 1590 ho was vicc- 
t-enso of humour. Among tho best of admiral to Sir John Hawkins, and in 1592 
these works aro ‘Derby Da>* (Tate oiptured a large Blscuyan ship with a 
Gallery), ‘Life at tho Seaside/ and ‘The valuable cargo of iron, etc*. In 1594 ho 
Railway Station.* His lieminisccnns took part in the expedition for the relief 
were pub. 1 887-38. of Brest and Cro/on, ami received a w ound 

Frith, see Firth. iiom which lie afterwards d. ut Plymouth. 

Frithiof’s Saga, see Tfontr, Ehaias. see F. Jones. Lif‘ >/ hrobislur, 1878. auii 
Friuli, dist. of Italy of about 3000 sq. in., 1*. F. Alexander (cd.). The North-West 
comprising the prov. of Udine and the ami horlh- East Passages, 1576- J61I, 1915. 
dists. of Gorzand GradKea in \ustrlu. in Froebel, Friedrich Wilhelm August 
medieval times F/ was itself a duchy. (1782-1852), Ger. educational reformer, 
Pop. 671,000. b. at Obenveissbach. Tho neglect ho 

Froben, or Frobenius, Johannes (r »'\perienced in his youth led to his anxiety 
1460-1527), Ger. printer, b. at Hamincl- to promote the happiness of children, 
burg in Bavaria. Ho was educated at the IDs mother d. in ids infancy, and F. was 
univ. of Basle, and in 1191 founded n apprenticed to a forester. In this posi- 
printing other* in that city and issued turn in tho Thuringian forest, he applied 
about 300 work -i, among which may be himself to the study of nature. No 
mentioned his .\nies 'testament in (Ik. i training could have been better suited 
<1516), which wa-s used by Luther for liN , to strengthen his inborn tendency to 
trans., and his cds. of St. Jerome, St. mysticism. Unity of nature was tho 
Oyprian, Teitullian, St. Ambrose, and conception in him which dominated nil 
Erasmus. Home of bis texts ore illus- others. With difficulty he got to tho 
trated by Hans llnlbiin. It was laig«*l> unlv. of Jena, but hi** allowance w r as too 
owdng to F. that lluslo was tho leading small to support him, ami Ids uni v. oureer 
centre of tho Ger. book trade In the six- mded in an imprisonment of nine weeks 
teenth century* for a debt of Unity shillings. In 1802, 

Frobenius, Leo (1873-1938), Ger. etb- when ho was twenty, hie father d. t and 
nologist, b. in Berlin. Studied at Basle, during tho next fow yohrn he took up 
Led ton scientific expeditions to Africa and kind -surveying, acted as accountant and 
A*«ia Minor botweeu 1901 aud 1932. imvate secretary, but all the time was 
During tills period of active field work in conscious that ho was meant to benefit 
difficult countries, he found time to write humanity in some way, how ho did not 
bis monumental work*, 1o contribute know. Whilst ho was studying archi- 
numerous monographs and memoirs to tffturo In Frankfort -on-Maln tho direi ter 
scientific jours., to dcliv< r lectures, and of a model school, who had caught sumo of 
to found his famous Institute of Culture Pcstalozzi’s enthusiasm, persuaded him 
Morphology at Frankfort-on -Main in 1925 to take a post m his school. Later ho 
with his valuable material. From this retired from this post and educated three 
unique foundation, dovoted exclusively lads in one family. Ho obtained tho 
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consent of the parents to his taking the 
boys to Yverdon, near NcucMtel* and 
there formed wit b them a part of the cele- 
brated institution of l’cstnlozzi. For two 
years lie was qualifying to carry on the 
work begun by I’estalozzk Taking the 
results at which he had arrived through 
the necessities of his position, F. developed 
the ideas involved in them, not bv further 
experience but by deduction from the 
nature of man, and thus he attained to 
the conception of true human develop- 
ment and to the requiromenis of true 
education. F. now determined to con- 
tinue the univ. course Interrupted eleven 
years before, but again ho was stopped, 
this (ime by the king of Prussia's cele- 
brated call to 'my people,’ so he onlisted 
in Ltitzow's corps and went through the 
1813 campaign. Through his patriotism 
ho met Langclthal and MiddendorlT. 
These two young men became attached 
to him on the Add, and were ever after 
his faithful followers. Later ho opened 
a school, starting with his own orphaned 
nieces and nephews as pupils. An edu- 
cational institution was started by F. in 
Switzerland, but it proved a failure. The 
Swiss (lov., wishing to turn his presence 
to advantage, sent voung teachers to him 
for instru' "on. 21c felt thn* till the 
school ago was reached, children were 
neglected, and ho schemed for small 
children a graduated course of exercise*, 
modelled on the games in which lie found 
them most interested. At Keilhau he 
opened tho llrst kindergarten. In the 
neur-by vil. of Blnukeuherg. This was 
in 1837. Seir-aetlvity was tho keynote. 
The clilhlren were taught to do tilings; 
it was play, but as they player! they learnt. 
F. wrote his magnum opus, I He Mcnsrhen- 
erziehvvg (Tho Educai ion of Mnn), in 1826. 
He believed that ‘all education not 
founded on religion is unproductive/ 
Postalozzi taught tho development of 
faculties through exercise, but F. postu- 
lated the function of education as the 
superintxm deuce of Inborn faculties bv 
self- or voluntary activity, lie held, with 
Comonfus, that tho knowledge of nature 
is the indispensable means of education; 
with Rousseau that each anc has an 
organh and psychic completeness, hut he 
added importance to tho earliir stages. 
It was natural for him io devote himself, 
as did Postalozzi, to the instruction of 
mothers. While Pestalozzi maintained 
that tho child belonged to the family and 
Fichte declarer! categorically that ho 
belonged to society, F. claimed that ho 
belonged to both; he therefore instituted 
tho kindergarten, in which educative 
play has a great part. See Autobiography 
(trans. 1903), and Emily Hhirrc-fT, The 
Kindergarten , 1876. 

Frogbit* wn tor-plant of tho genus 
Ilydrocharis (If. morstts-ranae), of the 
order Hydrocharitaccre. 1th* inonoeoty- 
Icdouoiis and the leaves arc ribbon-like. 
It is common in still ponds. 

Frog-hopper* Frog-spit* see Cuckoo- 
Spit. 

Frogmore, see under Windsor Cahtlh. 

Frogs, name uppliod to the family 
Ran Ida? of the Ecaudata order, but in 


common speech the term is loosely used 
to ineludo other families of tho Ecaudata 
order. Tho family Rani dm includes somo 
‘200 species. The differential character- 
istics of tho family are tho presence of 
cylindrical, transverse processes on the 
sacral vertebrae, of teeth in tho upper jaw, 
and tho vomer, the fixation of the tongue 
in front instead of behind, more or less 
marked webbing between tho toes, and a 
horizontal pupil in tho eye. Tho best 
known varieties of F. are the Brit. F. or 
liana temporaria , the edible F. or R. 
esrulenta, and the Amer. hull-F. or R. 
catesbiana. There aro also many very 
remarkable members of the family. For 
inst mice iu W. A friea there is found a hairy 
frog, the Trichohatrachus robust us, on 
whoso sides and hind limbs long villous 
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outgrow ths are 4 ecu. Most of the treo-F. 
are now known to lie move Hourly allied 
to toad 4 * t \. n to F.. but Uu i RhacopJiorus 
of Jfi. Asia, called by Wall ice the Hying 
frog, is a (rue member of tho family 
Ranidw. It lias markedly developed 
webs between tho toes which it use* as 
parachute " m jumping from branch to 
branch. Other tree-F. nmko no**ts in tho 
branches of trees which overhang water. 
The Brit. F. hibernate in holes in tho 
ground. In the early spring they come 
above ground and mate. At this season 
a horn} cushion appears on the first finger 
of tho mule frog. The eggs are laid in 
water, and arc fertilised as they aro laid. 
Nearly all F. desert their eggs, though 
there is one species in which tho male 
pin cos t he eggs into hollows on the female's 
back, where they stay until they hatch 
out. Tho tadpoles hatch out from the 
eggs in about a fortnight. At first thev 
ate fish -like animals with external gills, 
and a lo^g swimming tail, hut no limbs. 
The firs, chango to take place is tho 
disappearance of tho external gills, and 
the development of intornal gills, which 
aro still later supplanted by lungs. The 
hind legs appear before the front legs. 
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and the last change to occur Is the 
diminution and Anal disappearance of 
the tail. The tadpolo stage lasts about 
three or four months. At the end of this 
time the animal leaves tho water and lives 
in grass. Some species such ns the edible 
frog are always aquatic. Tho grass frog 
lives mainly on insects, small worms, etc., 
which it catches very cleverly with its 
tongue. By autumn the fiog grows big 
and sluggish. It stores fat In a special 
gland in the abdomen, and this fat is 
what it lives on during its winter sleep 


Froissart, Jean (1338-1410), Fr. histor- 
ian, chronicler, and raconteur. 1 1 is own 
versos and chronicles tell the story of his 
life. He was curO of the vil. of Lostfnos, 
but t hero are no memories of him there; ho 
made no mark on tho inhab. No one enn 
point to any houso in Vnlonciennos, and sav 
that he once lived mit Event ho tiino and 
plu.ee of his death ate not certain, nor do 
wc know his burial place. Tho church of 
St. Moiicgund* of Clunmy claims to hold 
his bones. Ills forefathers were aldermen 
of Beaumont, near tho It Sinabrc, to tho 
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Frohschammer, Jakob (1821-93), Gcr 
theologian and philosopher. In 184 7 he 
becamo a pries!. His logical intellect 
would not allow him to yield tho Church 
unquestioning obedience. In 1850 he 
pub. his lit itrnge zur Kirchengest Inrhte, 
which was placed on the Index Expur- 
gatorius. In 18 j5 I 10 became prof of 
philosophy. He went on publishing con- 
troversial works which gave ollence to Ins 
eccles. superiors. lie was denounced by 
the pope, and students were forbidden to 
attend his lectures. Tie was, however, 
accorded a public ovation, and the king 

S ave him his support. In 1882 he founded 
he Athenaum as the organ of Liberal 
Catholicism. In 1871 he was excom- 
municated. His system is based on the 
unifying principle of Imagination, which 
he extends to the objective creative force 
of nature, as well as to the subjective 
mental phenomena to which tho term is 
usually confined. His Autobiographic was 
pub. In 1888. See A. Hinriehsen, Deutsche 
Denker , 1888, and O. WUchner, Froh - 
schammers Stellung zum Thexsmus , 1913. 


W. of the forest of Ardennes His father 
was a painter of m mortal houi ings. There 
is nothing to show that V was, ns a boj, 
unlike other bojs. He lo\td game's of 
dexterity and skill rather than *%cchnlary 
amusements such as chess and diaughts. 
All the splendour of medieval life was to 
bo seen In his native city Knights and 
soldiers, priests and artisans, crowded 
the streets. Tho churi lies were rich with 
stained glass, and the libraries were fill! of 
w onderf ully illuminated MSS. There were 
festivals, masques, mumme rios, and 
moralities. It was n lime of plenty in 
which ho lived.. Quite eatlv he loved a 
demoiselle. Ho remarked the beauty of 
her blue eyes, and bcc&mo provided 
with that essential for kpight, soldier, 
or poet, a mistress, one tor whom ho 
could write verses, but tho lady was 
rold and the noet was tad. Not till 
the day he was leaving Ids native city did 
she grant him an interview. The con- 
clusion of bis odly lore advooture is Birnply 
told in his Trettie tic Vespxnrtte amour e use. 
Tho progress of tho amour was rudely 
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interrupted by calumny, and this led to a 
complete rupture. Queen Philippa made 
him her secretary, and later King John of 
France made him his. lie is said to bavo 
d. in great poverty. His poetry was 
mechanical and monotonous, but bis 
Chronicle is universally admlttod to ho a 
great work. See J. Bouchier, Baron 
Berners (od.), Chronicles , 11)27-28, and 
F. S. Shears, Froissart, Chronicler and 
Poet , 1930. 

Frome, mrkt. tn. in Somersetshire, 
England, 107 m. from London and 241 m. 
from Bristol. It contains a fourteenth - 
century church, a market -hall, museum, 
school of art. and a free grammar school, 
founded under Edward VI. There are 
breweries, foundries, wire-card manu- 
factories and edge-tool works The 
woollcu trade, formerly the prill, industry, 
is declining. Pop. 11,000. 

Fromental, Jacques Francois, see 
Hal£vy, Fromental. 

Fromentin, Eugdne (1820-76), Fr. 
painter and writer, b. at La Jtochello, son 
of a well-to-do physician. First put to 
study law in Paris, and there ho discovered 
in hlinsclf a dual gift for writing and for 
painting, and these were the springs of his 
earliest work (1841), a long poem Sur la 
peinture mod/.r' Studied under Louis 
Cnbat, the landscape painter. Ills first 
great success was produced at the Salon in 
1847 by the ‘ Gorges do la Chi ffa/ He was 
much influenced in style by EugGne Dela- 
croix. His later work shows signs of an 
exhausted vein caused by physical eu- 
feebloment. Ills writing showed another 
Bide of his genius, lie wrote less than ho 
pa luted, hut he expressed himself more 
leaUy in literature than in painting. 
V. did not find much recognition as a 
painter during his lifetime. Even after he 
had ostab. himself as the ‘African’ master 
(be travelled extensively in N. Africa 
during the 1840’s) and had received the 
First medal at tho Salon, and also the 
Legion of Honour (1859), he was not 
given any ollicial commissions and began 
to give up painting. His success, such 
ns it was, was made by his two famous 
illustrated trasel books — Un Ete dans le 
Sahara (1857) and Une A unde dans le 
Sahel (1859), which won tho piaise and 
friendship of riainte-Beuvo and Goorgo 
Sand. His fame was enhanced later by 
his books Maitres d'autrefuis (1876), an 
exposition oP Dutch and Flemish painting, 
trans. ns Masters of Past Time (1913); and 
Domin>que (1803), and it is in them that 
his name has survived. Dominique indeed 
has an enduring place iu the classical 
works of Fr. literature. Ho also wrote 
Visitcs artist iques (1852) and Simples 
PMerinagcs (1856). His most important 

S ieturos are 'La Place do la brGcho A 
onstantine* (1849); ' Entcrreincut Mauro’ 
(1853); 'Bateleurs nGgrcs (1839); ‘Audi- 
ence chez un chalife’ (1859): and 'Berger 
kabyle* (1861). In 1876 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Academy. 
See lives by L. Gonso, 1881; P. Dorbec, 
1926; G. Assolnnt. 1931, and M. Revon, 
1937. 

Fronde (1648-52), name given to a 
civil war In France, and alsg to its sequel. 


a war with Spain (1653-59). The word 
means * a sling/ and It was used to describe 
this contest, because the windows of 
Cardinal Mazarin's followers were pelted 
with stones by tho mob in Paris. Origin- 
ally tho object was the redress of 
grievances, but there was a factional 
contest between nobles and MazarJn, the 
former attempting to reverse the results 
of Richelieu's work and to overthrow 
Mazarin, his successor. In May 1648 a 
tax levied on judicial officers of tho 
Parlemcnt do Paris wa9 met by that body 
not merely with a refusal to pay but also 
with a condemnation of earlier financial 
edicts, and even with a demand for tho 
acceptance of a scheme of constitutional 
reforms, framed by a committee of the 
Parlcment. Tills charter was Influenced 
by contemporary events in England, but 
there is no real likeness between the two 
revolutions, the Fr. Parlcment being no 
more representative of tho people than tho 
Inns of Court were in England. 

Frontenac, Louis de Buade, Comte de 
(1G20-98), Fr. colonial officer, descendant 
of an anct. Fr. family. Entered the army 
in 1635 and soon rose to be brigadier. 
After a brilliant army career he was 
appointed governor of tho Fr. possessions 
in N. America in 1672. His restless 
activity was a source of strength and 
vitality to tiie colony, but it led bim into 
difficulties with tho other colonial authori- 
ties and with tho home gov. Ills first 
quarrel was with Perrot, governor of 
Montreal, whom he caused to be put into 
prison. Then carno a prolonged and 
acrimonious disputo with tho intendant 
Duchesnca”, each accusing tho other of 
making illegal gains out of the fur trade. 
Tho king, becoming impatient at such 
continual discord, at length recalled both. 
During this, his first term of offico, ho 
built Fort F. (now Kingston, Ontario) to 
control the Iroquois, whom he treated 
with mingled kindliest and firmness and 
among whom ho was known as tho great 
‘Onoutio’ (moaning the ‘big mountain/ 
from Mont »oagny, the second Fr. governor- 
general of t unada). After Lenonvillc, the 
ele\cnth go\ crnor-general, had been re- 
called in 1689, the Fr. king again turned 
to F., who, in spite of his seventy years, 
again assumed tho burden of office. Ho 
returned to find that Denonville had 
ordered Fort F. to be destroyed and that 
tho Iroquois tribes were Imperilling the 
countryside. F. then planned an attack 
upon the New Englanders. The Eng. 
colonists, knowing that the Iroquois, their 
allies, worn attacking Canada from the \V„ 
replied by attacking the E. settlements of 
New Franco by sea. But the preparations 
which tho New Englanders had made 
for an attack on Montreal, with the help 
of tho Iroquois, proved as great a failure 
as their attack on Quobcc. In his second 
term F. so broke the power of tho Iroquois 
that they wore never again a terror to the 
colony. F. was the strongest ruler 
Canada ’Od seen since tho death of 
Chnmplaiu. See life by F. Parkmann, 
1918. 

Frontier College! Canada, organisation 
by wliich youug men of good education 
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spend some part of the summer in the N. 
lands, doing manual work, and giving 
educational instruction. The scheme was 
begun in 1891*. for 12. Canada, and was 
extended to tho W. provs. nine years later. 
The instructors ore univ. graduates, stu- 
dents, or teachers, and their pupils are 
lumlierjacks, miners, and navvies, with 
occasional settlers. During the past fifty 
years about 500,000 have received ele- 
mentary education and taken part in 
discussions on public affairs, Canadian 
hist., etc.; in addition, many foreign-bom 
workers have been taught tho Eng. 
language. 

Frontinus, Sextus Julius (c. a.i>. 40-103), 
Korn. writer and soldier, was pnotor in 

a. i>. 70. He was governor of Britain in 
75, and while holding that office distin- 
guished himself by the conquest of tho 
Sllures. In 97 he was nominated curator 
aquarum , and d. about 100. Ho wrote 
Strategematicon libri ir„ a book on the 
art of war, and De aquseductibus urbis 
lionise libri it., which contains a hist, and 
description of the water-supply of Home, 
and other matters of importance in the 
hist, of architecture. 

Fronto, Marcus Cornelius (e. A.n. 100- 
170), Horn, historian, was b. in Numidia. 
He come to Homo in the reign of Hadrian, 
became very famous as on orator, and 
was made tutor to Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus. Few only of his works 
arc extant, and these full far short of the 
writer’s great reputation. A number of 
his letters, addressed chiefly to Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, 
were pub. at Homo in 1 823. 

Frosinone, tn. of Italy in tho prov. of 
Koine, 32 m. from Oaeta. Pop. 9000. 

Frost, Robert Lee (6. 1875), Amor, poet, 

b. at San Francisco. His parents, who 
were of New England stock, returned to 
their home and F. was educated at Am- 
herst College and Harvard. He worked 
his own little farm Derby, New Hamp- 
shire, 1 DU0-5, and taught Eng. at the local 
Academy from 1905 to 1911. Ho then 
taught psychology from 1911 to 1912 at 
tho New Hampshire state normal school, 
and from 1910 was prof, of Eng. at 
Amherst College. F. has identified him- 
self completely with New England and 
its way of spier h. Ho is not only a 
devotee of New England colloquialism 
and New England lolour, but ho is also a 
stern realist in his poems. lie himself 
claims kinship with Emerson. But Emer- 
son in his poems olten celebrated tho flora 
of New England. V. *mga of the human 
beings — their isolation on their small 
farms, the weight of the long winters, the 
tasks to be done, the pessimism and mad- 
ness that often come. His work has been 
crowned by winning tho Pulitzer prizes 
for Amer. poetry. Hi* heat vols. arcs 
North of Boston (1911); Mountain Inienvtl 
(1910), and New Umujnthur (1923). Ills 
Collected Poei'* wcie pub. m 1930 and 
1939; A Further lianye (19 ill): Selected 
Poems (1937); A Witness Tree (1943); and 
A Masque of Iieason (1949). .s>e studies 
by O. I). Munson, 1927, and S. Cox, 1929. 

Frost, that condition of climate when 
the temp, of the air iar below tho freezing- 


point of water; tho term is also applied to 
manifestations in tho form of small crys- 
tals of ico. Under ordinary conditions 
of pressure pure water solidifies at 0° C. 
or 32° F. Water containing substances 
in solution freezes at temps, somewhat 
below this point. Water contracts as it 
cools down to 4° C., but below that point 
it expands for a decrease in temp., and as 
It solidifies in a crystalline form it takes 
up more space as a solid than as a liquid. 
Therefore water-pipes are likely to burst 
during a F., though the subsequent leak- 
age is uot discovered until the thaw, or 
period when the temp, has again risen 
above 0° (J. Tho expansion of freezing 
water is also responsible for breaking off 
large pieces of rock whon water lias col- 
lected in cracks, and for tbe general dis- 
integrating effects of F. upon soil and oven 
vegetable structures. The general con- 
dition determining F. is diminution of 
temp, below 32° F., but in tho Brit. Isles 
this does not obtain os an average con- 
dition, oven through Jan., the coldest 
month of the year. There are thcroforo 
Visually special circnmstanecs connected 
with Fs. After tho sun has set tho earth 
gradually loses heat by radiation from its 
surface. Hadiation is hampered by an 
abundance of water-vapour iu tho atmo- 
sphere, therefore Fs. occur on clear nights 
when there is neither cloud nor wind. 
Tiieso conditions are characteristic of 
anticyclonic periods, that is, when there 
is a high barometric pressure and the air 
gently flows outwards from tho anti- 
cyclonic area. Anticyclones arc asso- 
ciated with warm sunny days oven in 
winter, and with clear trostv nights even 
in summer. As tho likelihood of F. 
depends upon the freedom of tho atmo- 
sphere from water-vapour, some indica- 
tion of the probable night temp, may be 
gained from an examination of a wet- ami 
dry -bulb thermometer; a good estimate is 
obtained by multiplying tho differtnee 
botweeu the wet- and dry-bulb readings 
b> 2L and subtracting tho result from tho 
aitiml air temp, (dry bulb). Sometimes 
tho frequency of Fs. is affected by tbe 
nature of tho land with regard to slope. 
On a calm night tho heavier cold air 
tends to llow down tho sides of hills to the 
valleys below, therefore plantations on 
the slopes of hills are not so liable to F. 
as tlioso In the valle>s. Tho efforts of F. 
on agric. enterprise may he advantageous, 
or t lie reverse, according to the seasonable- 
ni ss of the low temp. Tims a F. iu winter 
helps to break up the ground and checks 
the growth of plant* at a time when too 
early development might be dangerous. 
On tho other hand, sprlfcg Fs. often do 
great damage by destroying blossoms and 
fruit buds. The distinctive action of F. 
on vegetation is due to tjie formation of 
ire on the outside ot tbe ijclls, from which 
tin* water lias been squeezed by tho con- 
trol Uon duo to low temp.; If tho Ice thaws 
rapidly tho water cannot be reabsorbod 
by *ho colls in time, and cither runs off 
and causes the plant to dry up, or collects 
in intercellular spaces and causes decay. 
As Fs. do not of tori occur in our climate 
whon the air Is humid, attempts are some- 
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times rnado to prevent a threatened F. by 
flooding the soil. This causes a bank of 
mist to rise up and servo os a blanket for 
the prevention of over-much radiation. 
A bank of smoko has the same effect; 
therefore It Is tho custom to light fires in 
such positions that the smoke will drift 
over threatened orchards, etc. Small 
areas may be sufficiently protected from 
a light F. by coverings or straw, paper, 
etc. See R. Rush, Frost and the Fruit 
Grower, 1945. 

Frostbite, consequence of the action of 
great cold on parts of tho body for some 
timo. Limited areas of tho body may bo 
frozen briefly, as in surgical operations, 
with impunity. Rut when larger portions 
are frozen for considerable periods, es- 
pecially when tho circulation returns too 
soon, more outlying parts— say, the 
Augers in tho ease of a frozen hand— may 
perhaps die, and be severed by gangrene 
from tho parts whi< h arc alive. It is 
stated to be specially apt to oecnr in 
persons given to tho use of alcoholic 
drinks, wlioso blood-vessels are prone to 
lose their vital condition and causo 
sluggish circulation. If circulation dues 
not return tlie part affected may simply 
shrivel up and turn black and gangrenous. 
Rut If the In In i » Xr% 'ess severe circulation 
returns ns the part thaws, and tho vessels 
become swollen, red, and painful, somo- 
timea with inflammation and subsequent 
angrene. Tho condition is preventiblo 
y adequate covering of hands and feet, 
etc., when there is extremo told; also by 
maintaining tho circulation with move- 
ment, and (it is stated) by avoiding 
alcoholic drinks. Rut when F. has 
occurred tho patient should be nut in a 
cold room, and the parts affected should. 
In traditional practice, bo rubbed with 
snow or covered with somewhat cold 
water. Sometimes tho pain can be re- 
lieved by lifting tho limb. Later there 
can bo gentle rubbing with oil, but tho 
longer tho part has been exposed to tho 
cold tho more gradual must bo the course 
of treatment. When the circulation lias 
returned the part may bo lighth wrapped 
in cotton-wool. A dressing of butter, 
charcoal, and camphor rclioves tho pain. 

Symptoms . — Hero are some of the 
symptoms described by tho v iv Id pen of 
the Amor. Rear- Ad in. It. Ifl. Rvrd, in 
Alone (1939). Ryrd experienced F. in its 
most virulent form, near the i3. Pole in 
1934. ‘Times when the temperature was 
in tho minus fifties or sixties, a wind w oubl 
come rustling out of tho cold, edged with 
a breath so sharp that it faiily sliced 
tho skin from l ho face. (Ho had chemi- 
cal heat pads in his sleeping clothes, ami 
under his furs in tho daytime.) Maybe 
my toes would first turn cold, and 
then dead. Whilo I was dancing up 
and down to flex them and restore tho 
circulation my noso would freeze, and 
by the timo I had attended to that my 
hand would be frozen. The wrists, tho 
throat where tho helmet chafed, the back 
of the nock, and tho ankles, pulsed and 
crawled with alternating fire and ice. 
Freezing to death must be a queer busi- 
ness. Sometimes you feel simply great. 


Tho numbness gives way to an utter 
absence of feeling. You arc as lost to 
pain as a man under opium. But at other 
times, in the enfolding cold, your anguish 
is the anguish of a man drowning slowly 
in fiery chemicals.* 

Treatment . — it must bo pointed out that 
there is difference between orthodox 
medical tradition and the treatment advo- 
cated by the explorer, V. Stefannson, who, 
in My Life with the Eskimo (1913), says: 
‘One of these superstitions is that, when 
your face or any other part of your body 
begins to freeze, you must thaw it out with 
an application of snow. Few things 
could bo more absurd. Any high -school 
pupil could toll us offhand what would 
happen if liquid air were applied to a 
man's cheek or nose; of course tho part 
would freeze instantly. Tho same would 
be true of tho snow of carbon dioxide, and 
the same is true of snow or water, except, 
of course, that the freezing wmuld not bo 
so nearly instantaneous.* Stefannson* 1 * 
treatment was brief application of a 
warmed hand to the part affected. 

Frostburg, tn. in Maryland, U.S.A., in 
the Alleghany co. It is a popular summer 
resort, and lies in the midst of the coal 
region of the state. It has foundries and 
manufs. fire-bricks, and is the seat of a 
state normal school. Pop. 7000. 

Frost Figures, or Ioe-flowers, curved 
aggregations of ice-crystals, produced 
wlicu hoar-frost is formed on a cold sur- 
face. The atmosphere contains a varying 
amount of water-vapour diffused in it. 
The amount of water-vapour depends on 
the physical configuration of a country, 
tho pro* nil! .g winds, nearness to the sea, 
etc., and the capacity of the air for holding 
gaseous water inert nses with its tomp. and 
pressure. When no more evaporation is 
possible the air is said to be saturated, 
and any decrease in temp, when this 
condition is eslab. causes the deposi- 
tion of the excess of water on any avail- 
able surface. When the condensation of 
water-vapour occurs high in the atmo- 
sphere, the water Is deposited around a 
dust-particle as nucleus; when it occurs 
at tho surface of tho earth, the water is 
deposited on the ground In the form of 
dew. Should tho tomp. drop to below 
3‘J° F. tho w’fttcr-vaponr may be de- 
posited ns ice without passing through the 
intermediate liquid stage. In these circum- 
stances small crystals of ieo are formed, 
belonging to tho hexagonal system of 
erjstals. They have the habit of twin- 
ning: that is, two enstata may haie a 
common face, but thoir axes may not 
bo parallel. This phenomenon, when 
continued with crystal after crystal, pro- 
duct's a pattern of gradual curves, whose 
inter penetration aud di\ ngat ion produce a 
remarkable similarity tn beautiful foliage. 

Froude, Janies Anthony (1818 -94', 
bistorinn, was educated at Westminster 
and Oriel College, Oxford. After a dis- 
tinguished career at tho unlv. he devoted 
himself to Oie composition of his History 
of England from the Fall of ll'olsry to the 
Defmt of the Spanish Armada (1836-70'. 
This was his greatest work, and brought 
him much renown; but, though most 
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SOMl t\pkai rnuiis 

x Cypsela — Hf ad of Olearx < // vshnnsced 2 Cvjseli — Single panrhute seed of same 3 Gians 
or Nut — Swee chestnut cupuu open showing the tl rcc nuts 4 Glins — I ongitudinal srction of nut 
of same 5 Gians — A single nut A s nne 6 Gians Section of young fruit 7 Oipsuh of Euonymus 
europavs 8 Capsule of same open and empty 9 ( apsulo of same open, with seeds in position 
xo Samara — Single samara of 1 hn xi Samara— Smgle samara of Ash. 12 Samara*— Double 
samara of Sycamore 13 Samara— Section of half of same, showing enclosed cotyl< donous leaves 
14 Legume — Pod of Bfcoom, closed 15 Legume — Pod of Broom, open 16 Berry — Wild Goose 
berry 17 Berry-Section of same (transveise) 18 Carcerulus — 1 nut of l J hlomts fruiuosa , with 
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admirably written, as a List, it is not to bo 
relied upon, F. being 1 inclined rather to 
endeavour to support his own theories 
than to follow the facts elucidated by 
the documents from which lie worked. 
Among his other books were The English 
in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (1872- 
1874); Oceana (1886): The English in the 
West Indies (1888); The Life and Utters 
of Erasmus (1898); and English Seamen 
in the Sixteenth Century (1895). Ills 
friend Carlyle appointed him his sole 
literary executor, and iu that capacity ho 
pub. Carlyle's Heminiscences (1881); 
History of the First Forty Years of Carlyle's 
Life (1882); Utters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle (1883); and Carlyle's 
Life in London (1881). His biography of 
Carlyle was vigorously attacked, and gave 
rise to a controversy, which wns revived 
in later years. V. was editor of Fraser's 
Magazine from I860 for fourteen years. 
Ho wns rector of >St. Andrews from 1808, 
and regius prof, of modern hist, at Oxford, 
1892-94. See A. Cooper, James Anthony 
Froude (a lecture), 1907 ; Cl. P. Gooch, 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century , 1913; W. H. Dunn, Froude and 
Carlyle: a Study of the Froude -Carlyle 
Controversy , 1930; and L. Strachey, 

Characters and < •"mentories, 1 933. 

Fructidor (I'mit-munlli), twclf.h month 
in tbc Fr. calendar inaugural cd at tbo 
time of the revolution. The period ex- 
tended from Aug. 18 to Sept. 1G. The 
I 8 tli F. of the jear V. (Sent. 1, 1797) is 
celebrated ns a day in which the republic 
was saved from the machinal ions of the 
Royalists. 

Fructose, or Laevulose (fruit-sugar), dis- 
covered by Dubrimfaut in 1847. A 
ketose {see Sugar), Cn 2 OIJ(CHOH) 3 . 
CO CH 2 T)FI, contained in most sweet 
fruits, honey, and starches together with 
dextrose. Obtained pure by boiling inu- 
liu — a starch contained in dahlia tubers — 
with water, and together with glucose by 
the inversion of cane sugar. It is also 
obtained by hydrolysing sucrose with sul- 
phuric acid. F. crystallises from alcohol, 
and has a melting point of 95° C. It is loss 
easily fermented than glucose, is a power- 
ful reducing agent, and is la ovo -rotatory 
(see Steri .ocii KMisTit Y ) . It is sweeter 
than cane sugar and is more easily assimi- 
lated. It can he obtained as a syrup or 
as a granular crystalline. It is used in- 
stead of cane sugar by sufferers from 
diabetes. It was synthesised chemically 
in 18S7. 

Frugoni, Carlo Innocenzio Maria ( 1 092- 
1768), It. poet, ft. at Genoa. At the ago 
of fifteen ho was sent to a monastery, and, 
though the act was repugnant to him, 
made to take monastic vows. In 1710 
be was prof, of rhetoric at Hrescin, and 


afterwards taiight at Rome, Genoa, 
llologna, and Modena. lie became poet 
laureate to the duke of Parma, and was 
released from his monastic vows by the 
pope. His lyrics and pastorals are re- 
markable for their facility and elegance, 
and ho was also a very successful writer of 
Lab. poetical epistles, and of It. poems in 
the style of Ariosto. • 

Fruit, in the popular acceptation of the 
term, Is a word of uncertain significance. 
In ordinary phraseology a plum, a straw- 
berry, or an apple is called a F., whilst a 
pea-pod or a poppy-head Is not so desig- 
nated. When the structure of these 
plants is examined it is found that the 
latter are as true Fs. as the former. 
Dolanically a F. may be defined as the 
fertilised gynrrcoum of n flower, together 
with those other adherent parts that be- 
come enlarged after fertilisation. Strictly 
Hpoaking, true Fs. consist solely of gynceeal 
structures, those in which other sub- 
stances are involved being more or less 
* pHcudorarps * or false Fs. The entire 
structure of a F. as distinguished from 
the seeds which it encloses is called 
the pericarp ; this consists of three layers, 
distinguishable in a greater or less degree 
iu different Fs. These layers are called 
the outer epidermis or epicarp, the inner 
cpideimls or endoearp. and between them 
a spongy mesophjll or mesocarp. In 
pscudocarps the other structures contri- 
buting to tbo F. are mainly derived from 
tho floral receptacle. In the strawberry 
the carpels, which form the apocarpous 
polycarpcllary gynrrcoum, are scattered 
In numbers over a fleshy outgrowth from 
the conical white receptacle. In the 
apple the true F. is the core; in the 
cucumber the flhro-vascular bundles of 
the carpellary leaves form a ring near tbo 
inner surface of the fleshy portion. The 
term** peiicarp. epicarp, mesocarp, and 
endocarn cannot bo properly applied to 
the whole of the pseinlocarpic structures. 
Fs. have been variously classified, and a 
great variety of names applied to the 
different forms: these, howevi »\ do not as 
a rule come within tho scope o r a scientific 
classification. Tho following classification 
is simple, though not free from objection, 
os succulence has undoubtedly origin- 
ated Independently in many different 
groups. 

Dni Dehiscent Fruit — In this class the 
F. dehisces or splits either into one-seeded 
portions or cocci, which do not themselves 
split, so as to discharge its seeds. Most 
capsules split with a valvular dehiscence, 
the side walls (pericarp) splitting in a 
longitudinal direction, and coining aw T ay 
in segments known as valves. If this 
splitting takes place dowm the dorsal 
sutures it is called loculicidul dehiscence; 


part of calyx-tube. 19 . Carcemlus— Fruit of Phlomit fruticosa, splitting into four nuts or achencs. 
20 . Drupe —Cherry. 21 . Drupe — Section of same, showing stone. 22 Drupe —Complete sc. tion of 


Vertical section of same. $ 0 . Cyn.irrhodiuni — Dog rose 31 . Cynarrhodium- -Vertical section of 
32 . Strobilus —Spruce Fir, dosed cone. 33 . Strobilus — Spruce Fir, winged seeds of same, 
within scale. 34 . Strobilus— Weymouth Pine, open cone. 
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if down the ventral suture, septicidal 
dehiscence. With cither of these modes of 
dehiscenco the septa may ho broken across 
in such a manner as to leave tho seeds os a 
free central column on the placenta: this 
is termed scptifragal dehiscenco. Home 
dehiscent Fs., tvs thoso of tho balsams and 
geraniums, split so as to throw their seed 
for some distance. Other capsules dehfsco 
by teeth, the carpels splitting slightly at 
the apex, as in the cowslip ( Primula rrrfs), 
diauthus, etc. The legume splits down 
both sutures; the follicle down one only. 
In tho pimpernel ( Anayallis ) the top of 
the capsule comes off as a round lid. 

Dry Jn dehiscent Fruit. - Fleshy Fs. aro 
maJidy indehiseent. The nut has a tough 
and leathery pericarp in the oak, chest- 
nut, and beech, and a woody one in tho 
hard. An achene is a dry indehiseent 
one-seeded carpel; the caryopsis is tho 
characteristic F. of grasses. The cyp^ola 
is the characteristic F. of the order Com- 
posite, and differs from achono in being 
eyncarpous. The blcarpcllary F. of the 
I' mbf Ilf feme i* 1 an inferior schizocarp. 

Succulent Fruit . — The two main varie- 
ties of succulent F. aro the berry, ami 
tbo drupe or stoue fruit. The charac- 
teristic of the former class is the succu- 
lence of tho whole pericarp. To this 
belong the gooseberry, the grape, tho 
currant, etc. Tho drupe is indehiseent, 
and its pericarp is generally divisible into 
three layers, the cpicarp, tho mesocarp, 
the endocarp (see above). The last, 
which forms the stone, is densely solcreu- 
chymotous, and encloses the kernel. 
Stone Fs. arc chiefly grown for their mcno- 
carp; the almond is an exception, as In It 
the seed of more value than the meso- 
carp. A knowledge. of tho flower and the 
process of fertilisation is necessary for the 
nndei landing of any F. See Flow kr ; 
Ft inn is vtion; Hotavy. 

Fruit-bat, name given to all members of 
the lMcropodldee, # a frugivorous family 
found only in the tropical regions of tho K. 
and in Australia; they aro variously 
called flving-foxes, flying-bats, and lox- 
hats. The heads of many of them are 
curiously fox-likc, and tneir hair Is a 
reddish brown. Fterojms edulis, the grout 
kalong, is the largest of all bats, measuring 
nearly A ft. across the wings. Cynst/tlerus 
maryuwtus h the destructive and 'vora- 
cious Indian F, 

Fruit Drinks, see wulcr Cookery. 

Fruit, Drying of, see Preserving. 

Fruit-farming, as distinct from market- 
gardening, comprises tho cultivation of 
tree and bush fruit, in< hiding strawberries 
and raspberries. Tho agrlo. conditions, 
etc., are treated under the headings of 
the different fruits; a f^hort account of the 
extent of F. in this country, and of tho 
Importation of fruit will here be given. 
The growing popularity of the fruit 
Industry may be gathered from the faot 
that the Mip ? stry of Agriculture returns 
concerning tho fruit areas of Great I3ritain 
show a continuous increase. The total 
area In 1888 was 199, 17s no., in 1901 
234,660, and In 1047 about 31 1,000. The 
following aro the areas devoted to F, by 
certain Eng. cos.: Kent, 00,000 ac.; 


Devonshire, 22,000; Worcestershire, 
22,000; Herefordshire, 20,000; Somerset- 
shire, 19,000; Gloucestershire, 14,000; 
('ainbridgcshire and Isle of Ely, 11,000; 
Norfolk, 9000; Sussex, 5000; Essex, 5000; 
Lincolnshire, 4000; Cornwall, 4000; 
Suffolk, 3500; Middlesex, 3500; Shrop- 
shire, 3500. 

Tho acreage under small fruit cultiva- 
tion is about ono-ninth of the total 
devoted to F. (approximately 61,700 ac. 
in 1938). The prin. small fruits grown 
are strawberries, currants, gooseberries, 
and raspberries, while loganberries havo 
increased in import anee. Among tho 
prin. strawberry -growing cos. aro Cam- 
bridgeshire. Hampshire, Norfolk, and 
Worcestershire. The following iH the 
proportion occupied by tho various small 
fruits: Rt raw berries, 21,600 ac.; rasp- 
berries, 0(500 ; currants and gooseberries, 
34,000 ; other kinds, 4200. 

The following is tho average crop nor 
ac. of some of tho fruits: strawberries, 
1(5-5 cwt. ; raspberries, 22*3; red currants, 
20-C; black currants, 19*4; gooseberries, 
461. 

Filberts and cobnuts have the disad- 
vantage that they will not bear for four or 
the years, and do not reach their maxi- 
mum bearing capacity for eight years. F. 
is an uncertain industry, and a moderate 
crop in a bad year will probably yield 
more profit than a good crop in a very 
good year, when tho market will conse- 
quently be glutted. A largo amount of 
labour is required, but in some cases tho 

f iroflls havo compensated for this. It 
s, however, in tho cultivation of fruit,, 
principally grapes and toumtoos. under 
glass, that the largest fortunes have been 
made. About 12 tons of grapes and 20 
tons of tomatoes may be growu to tho ae. 
by this method. Owing to flic perishable 
nature of tho produce, few Jndustrios are 
moro precarious in this respect, and great 
developments arc possible in tho direction 
of systematic marketing in the Interest of 
the producer. Experiments havo been 
tried with considerable success along co- 
operative linos, the growers in a dist. 
(us In the IVrshoro dist. of Worcestershire) 
combining to form a market of their own 
from which supplies can be forwarded 
with the minimum of delay and expense 
to places vvhero the demand is good. 
Another development which considerably 
enhances the profitable character of F. 
and diminishes its risks Is tho provision 
of factories and other facilities for pre- 
serving the surplus products by canning 
or one or other of the various mothods 
outlined In Frk.servi.voI. 

The great proportion of fruit grown in 
the lirlt. Isles Is produced as a side lino 
on farms and in market gardens, and 
failing a highly elaborated system of 
marketing, wllhiu easy distance of a fruit 
faim, and failing also a specially well 
suited climate and soil, this Is undoubtedly 
the best method of undertaking fruit 
culture. Tho grower is then not seriously 
dependent on the vagaries of the season, 
and can usually make good use of a con- 
siderable part of the land occupied by the 
fruit crops, as by pasturing sheep In the 
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orchard, or by enclosing it in a scries of 
poultry runs. 

Importation of Fruit . — F. is carried 
on extensively in all the dominions and 
in many colonics, and in foreign countries. 
By the process of canning, and by tho 
use of refrigerating chambers on board 
ships, fruit can now bo transported to any 
part of tho world. The importation of 
fruits to Great Britain increased before 
tho Second World War contemporaneously 
with the increase in home-grown produce. 
The following table gives figures for tho 
years 1938 and 1946: 


See the articles on the various fruits, and 
Gardening; and C. Whitehead, Fruit- 
farming , 1904; A. II. JEloare, Co?nmercial 
Apple Growing , 1937; W. K. Shewed* 
Cooper, Up-to-date Fruit Growing , 1938; 
H. Dunkin, The Pruning of Hardy Fruit 
Trees, 1934; and N. B. Bagenai, <od.\ 
Fruit Growing: Modern Cultural Methods, 


1945. 

Fruit, Preservation of, see Preserving. 
Fruit Sugar, see Fructohe. 

Frumentius, St. (c. a.d. 300-60), apostle 
of Ethiopia, ft. in Phoenicia. Ho was 
captured by the Abyssinians, whom he 
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Quantity Imported 

Value of Imports \ 

Countries from 
which imported 

Fruit (fresh ) 










Vear | 

! 

Year j 


I 

1938 I 

1910 

193S 

| 1946 


1 

c\\ t. 

| cwt. i 

i £ 

! * 


Apples 

7,067,51*3 

1 

1 1,839,083 ! 

0,015,173 

3,726,636 

Canada, Aus- 
tralia, U.S.A., 






New Zealand. 

Apricots 

40,717 

! 7,914 1 

i i 

6*, 811 

| 

1 83 382 

1 

S . Europe, 

U.S.A. 

Bananas I 

| 6,vM9.728 1 

1 2,072,922 

| 4,851 ,089 

1 5,856,605 

Brit. W. Indies, 
Brazil, Canary 

Grape-fruit 

, 1.415,382 , 

j 727,557 

1 

1,023,089 

1 i 

• 1,207,239 

i Is.. Fiji. 

1 Palestine, S. 

Africa and Brit. 

! Colonies. 



1 



Grapes 

' 8(57.281 

540,0(59 

1 

1 729,707 

5,796,556 

1 H. Africa, Spain, 
Algeria, France, 






U.S.A. 

Lemons and 

1,012,872 

! 454,051 

870,917 

661,358 

Brit. Colonies 

Limes 

and Italy. 

OraugCb 

10,765,257 

5,312,587 

7,491.011 

| 11,138,358 

Palestine, S. 

1 Africa, Brit. 

Colonics, Spain, 



1 


Pears 

| 1,318,292 

1 916,721 

i 

1,552,388 

• 1 

1 3,559,275 

! U.S.A., Brazil. 
Australia, S. 


Africa, U.S.A. 

rinms, Green- ( 

1 317,295 

214 

512,021 

3.528 

Italy, S. Africa. 

gages, and 1 
Damrons 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
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Fruit , dried or 
otheru ise pre- 
served without 

Quantify Imported 

i id u( oj Imports 

Countries from 
which imported 

sugar 

j Vt ar 

1 car 

i 


' 1038 j 

1916 

1938 

1946 



cwt. 

1 cut. 

Ai 

it 


Currants 

1,050,39 5 i 

! 163,099 

1. 1 ->3,622 

377,391 

Australia, Brit. 
Colonies, Greece. 

Figb and FIg-cako 

87,257 

116,076 

131,197 

316,569 

Brit. Colonies. 
Turkey. 

Plums and 

477,358 | 

666,153 

713.911 , 

, 2,762,203 

Brit. Colonies. 

Prunes 


U.S.A. 

Raisins 

1,669,880 

1,024.427 

2,S10,»i0(* ' 

5,369,733 

S. Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Brtt. Col- 
onies, Greece, 
Turkey, U.S.A. 
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converted to Christianity, and ho was Univ. Collego, London, and London Unlv. 
consecrated bishop of Axum about 336. ami was culled to the liar In 1854. From 
Ho is said to havo trans. the Scriptures 1877 to 1883 he was judge of the high 
into Qc£z. court chancery div., and in 1883 was made 

Frundsbergj Georg von (1473-1528), the lord justice of appeal, but resigned in 
great leader of the Gcr. Landsknechts 181)2. Ho presided over the royal 
(free-lances) during the It. wars of Maxi- commission on the Irish Land Acts, 
milian and Charles V., was b. at Mindel- 1897-1)8, and was conciliator in the S. 
helm in Swabia. lie fought for Maxi- Wales colliery disputo, 1898. lie was 
milian ogainst tho Swiss in 1499, and in chairman of the court of arbitration under 
1504 took part in tho war iu t lie Nether- tho Metropolitan Water Act, 1902: 
lands. Tn 1509 ho won fame in the war arbitrator between tho London and 
against Venice, and in 1513 and 151 1 was N.W. railway company and their em- 
ngaJn occupied with the Fr. and Venetians, ployces, 1908 ; and ainbas. -extraordinary 
ITe gained a victory at. Hicoeea in Italy and first Brit. plcnipotent iury to Tho 
in 1322, was partly responsible for the Uaguo Peace Conference in 1907. lie 
defei.* of the Fr. ut Pavia, 1525, and wrote Assays on the Accordance of 
suppressed a peasant revolt iu Germany c hnstianity with Nature of Alan , The 
the same year. Doctrine of EUction (1864), James Hack 

Frunze, Mikhail Vassilievioh (18S5- Take (1899), Studies by the Way (1900), 
1925), Russian revolutionary general, b. and The Liverworts (1911). See Agnes 
at Pishpck (renamed F., 1920), son of a Fry, Sir Edward Fry, 1921. 
peasant, settled in Turkestan and became Fry, Elizabeth (1780-1845), prison re- 
ft surgeon. Sent to Siberia 1911, but former, was a daughter of John Gurney, 
escaped, ami again beard of at Minsk, the Quaker banker of Norwich, and wus 
1917. Defeated Koltchnk, 1919; fought 0. there. Married iu 1900 Joseph F., also 
Wraugcl Miccc&fcfully, 1920. In 1924 a Quaker, and member of the family 
president of tho Revolutionary Military oft lie founder of the Bristol cocoa firm (see 
Council. In Jan. 1923 became people's Fry & Soxs, Ltd., J. 8.). She devoted 
commissary for military and naval afhiirs. her life to endeavouring to alleviate the 
Frunze, tn. (formerly Pishpek) and condition of tho.so who suffered imprison- 
region of the Kirghiz S.S.ll., Russian incut. The conditions, especially in tho 
Central Asia, 150 m. S. of S.W. extremity women's prisons, were early in tho nine- 
of Lake Balkhash. Grain is cultivated teonth century only to bo described as 
and there arc cotton mills and tobacco ti ruble, and it was mainly due to her 
factories. Pop. 97,000. efforts, which were as persistent as they 

Frustum, portion c ut off from any solid were wholehearted, that tho matter bo- 
flgurc. Tho term is most frequent!} came one of practical politics, und thus, 
applied in the case of tho cone, and being dragged into the light, was made the 
couofdal surfaces of revolution. By subject of inquiry, ami ultimately ini- 
‘frustum of a cone’ is meant any part piovcd. rfho first visited Newgate prison 
cut off from a cone which does not contain m 1813, and in 1S17 sho formed au asso- 
ihe vertex. This distinction i* drawn elation lor the improvement of conditions, 
because any part of a c one whit h contains ami also extended her interests to cou- 
tho vertex is still a cone. tinontal prisons. There arc biographies 

Fry & Sons, Ltd., J. S., oldest cocoa and by her daughter, Mrs. (’resawed, 1845; 
chocolate firm in the world. Estab. 1728. Susanna (’order, 1853; G. King Lewis, 
Founded in Bristol by Joseph F., an 1910; and Janet Whitney, 1917. 
eighteenth -century Quaker, who was aKo Fry, Mrs. J. P., see Kavu-Smitii, 
interest! d m the making of soap, poltirv. Sin n,.\. 

and U pe-founding. Manv large fa< torn s Fry. Roger Eliot (1H66-PJ31), Eng. 
wire cm ted for the business in Hii-fol, painter and critic; son of Sir Edward F. 
but these proved insufficient, and between tq.v,), Educated at Clliton College aud 
the lust and Ms and World Wars tin v , King's College, Cambridge Univ. Was a 
tronhfeircd iht*r activities to homerdalc, ' pupil of Francis Bate and also studied In 
situated in th» < ountry between the cit us Paris, lie llrst attracted attention by 
of Bristol and Bath. To-day these fae- an exhibition of ‘Post -Impressionist' 
tories hnu'-c the in<>"L modern inaohinci v, paintings which lie organised in 1911 and 
and the woikci -> an employed uuder con- 1913, but flic ensuing controversy left him 
ditions which provide a pattern for all unmoved, and it was to him that tho 
industry. Tho linn have been recipients belated recognition of C6zannc in Britain 
of royal favour sir.ee granted letters was due. lie ed. tho Discourse of Sir 
patent in 1729 by G«*oigo II. Joshua Reynolds (1905) and wrote mono- 

Fry, Charles Burgess lb. 1872), Eng graphs on Giovanni Bellini, Matisse, and 
athlete and journalist, educated at Hepton Paul Veronese; but hi* merits as an 
School and Wadham College, Oxford; artistic philosopher Will ho estimated 
has played in international football and r it her on such pubs, as Endow and Design 
cricket matches; foundir and editor of (1920); Transformations (1927); and 
Fry's Atagazine, and pub. Cricket in 1912. lhflerlums on British Painting (1931)— 
Honorary director of the naval training works of a speculative as well os of a 
ship Mercury. Ho captained England’s critical nature. Ills last work, Tsist 
team in test matches, 1912. See his Lectures, was pub. posthumously (1939), 
autobiography. Life Wo/th Living, 1939, For a time F. was curator at tho Metro- 
1948 . politan Museum, New York, and in 1933 

Fry, Sir Edward (1827-1918), Eng. ho was appointed Slade prof, of line art at 
judge, b. at Bristol. He was educated at Cambridge. 
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Fryatt, Charles Algernon (1872-1916), 
Eng. master-mariner; 6. at Parkeston, 
Essex. In 1904 he was chief officer in the 
Great E. railway's Harwich -Rotterdam 
steamship service; in 1913, captain. 
When the snhmarino policy of the Ger. 
Gov. came into force Fob. 18, 1915, it 
became F.’s constant businc&s to erot»s a 
war zone where his ship was liable to bo 
sunk without warning. On the afternoon 
of Sunday, March 28, 1915, when navi- 
gating t ho S.S. Brussels from Parkeston to 
Rotterdam, he was met by submarine 
U33 near tho Maas lightship. He dis- 
regarded the signal to stop, ami steered 
for tho submarine, which CHcupcd by 
diving. The Gcrs. afterwards stated that 
lie had allowed tho U33 to approach for 
inspection. On the night of June 23-21, 
191 C, steaming home from tho Hook of 
Holland, tho Brussels was captured by 
a torpedo-boat flotilla nnd taken to 
Zcchruggc. F. was tried (for bis ullcged 
offence of March 28, 1915) at Hrugcs, 
July 27, 1916, and shot tho same day. 
His widow received a special pension, and 
his body was brought home to Dovercourt, 
July 7. 1919. 

Fryth, John, see Fritii, John. 

Fryxell, Anders (1795-1881), Swedish 
historian, b. nt Ucsselskog, Dalsland, 
Sweden. r/,\ UJ uii fated at l T >sa!a nnd 
oidainerl in 1820. In 1821 he became 
doctor of philosophy at the umv. of l T p- 
sala. and in 1840 was elected a member 
of the Swedish Academy. Ilia chief work 
is Beraltelser ur Seenska Tlistonen (trans. 
1814), a hist, of Sweden from the earliest 
times to the death jf Gustav ns ITT., 
which took forty-six years to complete. 
He also pub. a Swedish Grammar, the lirst 
systematic ono in tho language. Con- 
spiracies of the Swedish Aristocracy , The 
Literature of Sweden (1860), and History 
of my History (1881). 

Fuad I. (Ahmed Fuad) (1808-1936), 
king of Egypt, b. In the palace of Gizeh; 
youngest son of Khedive Lbiueil Piihbn. 
After his father’s fall he went to Ttaly ami 
studied at the military academy and artil- 
lery school at Turin. On return to Egypt 
married May 30, 1896, Princess Shivckar 
(6. in Constantinople) — they had one 
daughter, and were divorced. In 1917, 
on the death of his elder brother, Sultan 
Hussain Kiamil, F. became sultan, nnd, 
the Brit, protectorate coming to an end, 
he was proclaimed king March 16, 1922. 
Married 1919 Princess Nazi!- they had 
ono son and three daughters. In 1927 ho 
visited European capitals. In 1928 the 
constitution vrns suspended, but restored 
in 1929, in which year tbo king was in 
England and a treaty with that country 
was signed. 

Fuad Pasha, Mehemed (1814-69), Turk- 
ish statesman. 5. at Constantinople. Ho 
entered the civil service about 1836, ami 
became secretary of the cm bass v in Lon- 
don. In 1851, and three times thereafter, 
be was made minister of foreign affairs, 
and In 1861 was appointed grand vizier. 
Ho commanded the troops on the Gk. 
frontier during the Crimean war, and also 
accompanied the Sultan Ahd-ul-Azlz on 
his Journey to Egypt and Europe. lie 


ably managod the foreign affairs of 
Turkey, and was remarkable for his 
bravery and promptness of decision, as 
well .as for his wit. 

Fuchow: 1. City In China, cap. of the 
prov. of Kiangvi, an important seat of 
trade in native paper. 2. Tn. of Man- 
churia in the prov. of Liaoning on the E. 
shore of tho guif of Liaotung, S. by W. of 
Newchwang (Ylngkow). 

Fuchow (Fukien), see Fooctiow. 

Fuchs, Leonhard (1501-66), Ger. botan- 
ist, b at Mcmbdingen, Bavaria. He 
studied classics at Ingolstadt under 
Reuchliu, and became prof, of medicine 
at Tubingen In 1535. Soon ho took up 
tho pursuit of botany, of which he must be 
lookod upon as one of the fathers. His 
most important work on tho subject is De 
flistona Stirpium Cammentarii Insiunes 
(1545). This work is beautifully illus- 
trated, ami gives a clever description of 
domestic plants alphabetically arranged. 
In it F. laid the foundation of a permanent 
botanical nomenclature. Tho fuchsia 
was named after him. 



FUCHSIA 


Fuchsia (Neo-Lat., na ned after Leon- 
hard Fuchs (c/.r.) ), a genus of plants of the 
fanulv Omigrueeir. containing ninro than 
fifty known species, mostly natives of 
t ropfcnl America. Tho majority areshrubs, 
hut some are aborcscent or climbing. 
The flowers are generally pendulous, four- 
pctalcd and of a brilliant and delicate 
colouring, red, purple, and white, pol- 
linated by humming-birds. Tho leaves 
are opposite and vertieillate. Fs. are 
much cultivated as greenhouse plants, 
and a certain small-growing variety is a 
cominou outdoor plant, which nourishes 
over a wide area In tho Brit. Isles where 
the climate is not too vigorous. 

Fuohsm aniline dyestuff of a magenta 
or rod coi - it, consisting of a mixture of 
tho hydrochlorides or acetates of para- 
rosaniline and rosaniline. In commerce 
F. is known by various names, such os 
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magenta, aniline, rublno, rosetue, otc., points, but of recent years tbe substitution 
and it is widely used for dyeing purposes, of oil for coal as a fuel has proceeded at a 
Occasionally it Is also employed for tho great rate, so that these ports have be- 
colouring of confectionery and wines. come chiefly oil depots. This in turn has 
Fuoino, Lake of (Lat. Locus Fuciiius), had its clfect upon tho Mercantile Marine, 
take bed of tho Abruzzi, Italy, In the prov. iu which tankers have taken the place of 
of Aquila. The level of the lake was colliers to a remarkable extent. At the 
subject to great variations, owing to lack beginning of (ho First World War there 
of an outlet, and disastrous consequences were under 1,300,000 gross tons of oil 
were frequently the result of this. It was tankers. When war again broke out in 
37 m. round and 05 ft. doep. tn a.i>. 37 1930 the total had grown to nearly 
the Emperor Claudius constructed a 11,000,000 tons. The biggest of those ships 
tunnel 3 £ in. long by which the surplus can carry 10,000 tons of liquid cargo, 
waters were carried to the Llris. It is Thero were then estimated to bo ‘2000 
uncertain when it finally went out of use, vessels entirely devoted to carrying oil, 
but various attempts were made to re- nine-tenths or wlilcti were themselves 
open it from 1240 onwards. In 1870 the oil steamers. 

lake was finally drained and the bed is Fuel Research Board. The F. It. B. of 
now cultivated. the Dept, of Scientific and Industrial 

Fuegians, aborigines of Tierru del Research was estnb. in 1U17, with Sir 
Fuogo. They are divided into three dis- George Beilby (r/. v.) as tho first director, 
tinct groups, viz. the Onas, the Yaligans. Tho board, lu Its first report, stated that 
and tho Alacalufs, in the E., centre, and the two main lines of research envisaged 
W. of Tierra del Fucgo respectively. Tho w ore, in the first place, a survey and classi- 
Yahgans are the true aborigines, closely flcation of tho coal seams in tho various 
allied to the primitive long-neaded races mining dtets. of Great Britain by means of 
of the new world. Very little is known chemical and physical tests In tho Jahora- 
of the Alacalufs, but they aro probably of tory, ami, in the second place, an Invest i- 
Arauraninn descent. The Onas are gallon of tho practical problems to be 
similar to tho Tchuelche Futagoniaus in solved before any Largo proportion of the 
their tall stature and the nomadic life they raw coal burned could bo replaced by the 
lead. The F. have dark brown, copper- various forms of prepared fuel obtainable 
coloured skins, and plentiful black coarse from coal by carbonisation processes. A 
hair, their heads being particularly de- fuel research station was constructed at 
veloped. Thoy hunt anu fish to supply E. Grceuwich, containing tho necessary 
themselves with food, and 11 vo in huts plant, laboratories, and offices. This has 
formed of tree-trunks and branches, been extended os occasion has demanded 
They obey no chief, and do not appear to and now includes horizontal aud vertical 
believe iu a future life, though they are retort plant and also low-temp, plants, 
afraid of invisible beings and spirits, tfre Tho .Survey of the N.itfonul Coal lte- 
E. Lucas Bridges, Uttermost Uart of tht sources still forms an important part of 
Earth , 1948. the hoard's work, while useful work has 

Fuego, Tierra d61, see Tierra del been carried out on low-temp, carbonlsa- 
Fcloo. tiou In addition much other useful 

Fuelling Stations. Wide commercial work has been done and the results arc 
intercuts of Great Britain have long made available to the public in tbo form of 
it essential that ample stocks of fuel should excellent cheap technical papers pub. by 
be ston'd at convenient port’* along tlic 1I.M. Stationery Office. The present 
chief routes to tho Far East aud Aus- (1949) director of fuel research Is Dr. A. 
tralia, for the service of the R.N. and tho Barker, and tho chairman is Sir Harold A. 
Mercantile Marine. As long ago as 1878 Brown. 

a royal commission was appointed to Fuels may be described as almost in- 
deal with the whole subjoct, and on the variably carbonaceous materials which 
basis of tins commission's report in 1881 uUe rise to tho phenomenon of heat in 
adequate arrangements were made for the combining wit h oxygen. The carbon and 
provision of suitable stations, especially hydrogen which are contained in tho F. 
for the service of ships travelling to ami unite with the oxygen of the air to produce 
returning from tin* Far East. In 1889 a greater or loss amount of heat, accord- 
the widening of the Suez Canal was com- ing to the properties of the fuel and the 
pleted, and the old journey around tho manner in which it is burnt. Tho amount 
Cape became no longer necessary, and, in of heat which a fuel gives out during eora- 
consequence, additional ports had to he bastion naturally has a groat influence on 
provided which involved new arrange- its value for commercial purposes, and 
men ts at Port Said, Suez, and Aden. As this will be considered in detail. With 
a great deal of anxiety was expressed regard to their origin, JP, may be divided 
concerning the unprotected nature of into three classes: nntifral, prepared, and 
these F. 8. In time of war, a Naval Defence liquid and gaseous F. To the first class 
Act was passed In 1889, under which belong woou, peat, lignite, and all kinds 
powers were granted for the provision of of coal; to the second belong compressed 
protection from attack by sea. Further F , such as briquettes, etc., prepared 
uneasiness arose on the development of peat and wood, charcoal, and ooke; In 
aircraft during tbe First World War, and the third olass are found petroleum and 
efforts were concentrated on giving pro- its extracts, alcohol and certain hydrocar- 
tectlon to these stations against aerial bons, such as benzol and naphthalene, 
attack. In the old. days F. 8. were prac- coal gas, natural gas. Water gas, and pro- 
tlcally coal stores, estab. at convenient ducer gas. From the point of view of 
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composition, the F. in the first two classes 
above fall into the category of solid F. f 
liquid F. form a second class, and gaseous 
F. a third. 

The combustible portions of all F. 
consist of one or more of the following 
ingredients: free carbon, free hydrogen, 
and carbon combined with ono nr more of 
the elomeuts hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen. The heating or calorific power of a 
fuel is the quantity of heat generated by 
the combustion of a unit weight. The 
heat is measured in units; the standard 
unit uow adopted in this country is called 
tho Brit. Thermal Unit (B.Th.U.), and is 
the quantity of heat required to raise 
1 lb. of water by 1° F. when at its maxi- 
mum density, i.e. from 39 1° to 40*1 8 F. 
The scientific unit of thermal value is the 
calorie, which is tho amount of heat re- 
quired to raise a unit weight of water (at 
39-1°) 1° O. Bent may be stated in 
calories or B.Th.U. for comparative and 
calculating purposes, but to engineer* the 
evaporative duty of the coal is of the most 
importance, and thi* is usually stated as 
so many pounds of water at 100* (’. 
(212° F.) converted into steam at tho 
same temp. Tn tho case of tn. gas, to 
facilitate calculation, tho ‘therm* was 
Introduced l LL*. *ii*s Uegulati »n Act. 
Ono therm is equivalent to 100,000 
Ii.Th.U.s. 

An important point with F. is tho 
quantity of inorganic matter they con- 
tain, as this constitutes tho ash. the 
amount of which is an important lactor 
in tho suitability and c'onomy of the F. 
In addition to the F. enunciated above, 
various kinds of vegetable refuse, such as 
brushwood, straw, cotton, stalks, etc., are 
used for heating purposes wlu'ro better 
fuel is lacking. In various parts of France 
and Germany tan cakes mude ol the spent 
bark used by tanners aro employed as fuel. 
A common fuel in India and Fg> pt is the 
dung of camels and oxen, which is moulded 
into thin cakes and dried in the sun ; these 
have very little calorific power, and are 
characterised by an acrid nuinmnincal 
vapour during combustion. The salient 
characteristics of the various F. are 
briefly as follows: 

Wood .-- The value of wood as a fuel 
varies with the amount of moisture 
therein and the ash width remain'- after 
combustion. Kvcn after prolonged dry- 
ing wood will contain from 17 to 20 per 
cent of moisture. The permit ago of 
moisture in a few varieties of tresh-cut 
wood is as follows: Hornbeam. 18*6; 
sycainoro, 27 ; oak, 3 1*7 ; pine, 39 7 : elm, 
44*5; larch, 18*6, poplar, 51*8. Tho per- 
centage of ash In wood is on tho uverago 
between 2 and 3. The calorific value of 
wood is low, as much heat is r< pured to 
consume the moisture, and the percentage 
of hydrogen is very low. The tharcoul 
which is made from wood tins about a 
quarter of the weight of tho wood used, 
and double tho calorific value of an 
equal weight of wood. 

Peat is formed of vegetable matter, such 
as mosses and aquatic plants, which, by 
the agency of pressures have in time be- 
come converted to tho spongy brownish- 


black substance which is found in peat 
bogs. When cut out in square blocks and 
air-dried in the usual manner, its calorific 
power is roughly equal to that of wood. 
When tho peat is excavated and com- 
rc*sod in 
owover, a 
wdiich will 

coal. Peat represents an intermediate 
formatiou between wood and coal. 

Coal may be classified into three main 
varieties: Lignite, bituminous, and an- 
thracite. Lignite or brown coal is the 
least carbonised of any coal, showing 
indications of organised structure, and 
containing a conhiderablo proportion of 
hydrogen and oxygen. Most of the coals 
found in the Brit. Isles are hi uminous in 
character; there is a larger variety In this 
class of coal, which Includes steam coals, 
coke and furnace coals, gas coals, and 
household coals. The cools which are 
most used for tho house and general use 
are non-caking long-flume coals. From 
70 to 80 per cent of carbon is contained 
In them, but little available hydrogeq; 
their specific gravity is about 1*25. The 
coals which are most used for the manuf* 
of gas contain from 80 to 85 per cent of 
carbon, with a sp. gr. of about 1*3. 
Coking and furnace coals burn with a 
smoky flame of varying luminosity, and 
contain in some eases nearly one-third of 
volatile hydrocarbons. The best steam 
coals arc anthr.uitic in character, being 
dithcult to ignite and without much 
tendency to smoke. Tho sp, gr. varies 
from 1*34 to 1 it, and tho percentage of 
carhon from 00 to 93 Anthracite coals 
are hard nnu dense in character, with a 
metallic lustre. Intense heat without 
flame or smoko is generated by anthracite, 
but as u poweiful draught is required and 
Ignition Is dithcult It is chiefly used in 
furnaces and engineering works. The 
sp. gr. of anthracite varies from 1*4 to 
1*C, and the percentage of carbon is a9 
high a* 98. 

Coke has been prepared f**nm coal for 
many year-., it was not uifi.l 1800 that 
the preparation of coke wa* < arried out 
oil scientific principles, great improve- 
ments being effected. For many metal- 
lurgical processes coke is special l v pre- 
pared in <oko ovens fro. \ well-washed 
small coal The chief requisites of a 
good coke are strength, infusibility, a low 
percentage of sulphur, and a high calorific 
power. The constituents of a first-class 
coke should be, 92 98 per cent carbon, 
5*22 per rent ash. 1*3 per tent oxygen, 
•27 per rent sulphur, and *23 per cent 
nitrogen. According to theoretical cal- 
culations coke should bo slightly more 
efficient from a heutiug point of view than 
coal, lmt in actual practice the results are 
about equal. There are certain varieties 
of coal which can be used most economi- 
cally, for firing boilers, furnaces and 
kilns, when in & powdered form. As a 
result pulv «*sed fuel has developed con- 
siderably ol *ate* 

Liquid Fuel.-~W he use of liquid F. may 
be said to date from the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Of lato years tJieir 
uso had greatly extended for steam raising 


to briquettes by machinery, 
really valuable fuel is produced 
bear comparison with the best 
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and small furnaces, as well as for Internal 
combustion engines. The various petro- 
leum (list lllatcs and residues represent tho 
chief source of liquid F. ; alcohol Is also 
used, but to a less extent. The lighter 
extracts of petroleum, such as petrol, are 
well suited for high-speed internal com- 
bustiou engines, such as are used in 
motor-ears, whilst the heavier residues 
arc suited for producing heat for other 
engines, etc. At the present time Russia, 
Iraq and Iran, the Dutch E. Indies, and 
America supply most of tho petroleum of 
the world, hut oil has boon found in many 
other places. Most fuel oils have about 
85 per cent of carbon, from 10 to 13 per 
cent of hydrogen, and the remainder of 
oxygen, etc. Weight for weight tho 
heating power of petroleum is about onc- 
third greater than that of good coal. The 
following table gives sonic particulars 
about the chief varieties of oil fuel (re- 
produced by permission of Messrs. Con- 
stable & Co., from V. B. Lewes’s Liquid 
and Gaseous Fuel s. 


fugal action which sprays it in an exceed- 
ingly fine condition, in the Swonsson 
injector tho oil is forced out in a Jot on to 
tho point of a V-shaped metal cutter, 
which divides it into very fine spray. In 
the second class of injectors tho usual 
mothod is that the oil is led down into the 
injector by tho force of gravity and thero 
meets a steam jet which drives it out from 
tho nozzle of tho injector with a high 
velocity ami in a fine state of div. The 
out rush of steam and oil is usually allowed 
to suck in the air around the jet to aid in 
the combustion. Among tho best known 
types of this class of injectors aro those of 
Holden on tho Brit. Railways, those 
of Messrs, llushdcn & Kelos, and those 
manufactured by Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Company, invented by 
E. L. Orde. When liquid fuel Is atomised 
by an injector, the burning vapour as it 
rushes out is generally brought into con- 
tact with cither a layer of fuel or brick- 
work near the mouth of the furnace; or in 
some cases tho turnace is bricked ail tho 



Specific 

Gravity 

Flash 

Point 

Calorific 

l'owtr 

JJ.Th.U. 

A dual Kraporati n n 
Power from and af 
212 s F. 

American Residuum 

•886 

350 

19,627 

15 

Russian O&tutki 

•050 

308 

19,440 

14-8 

Texas ... 

•045 

24 4 

19,242 

14-79 

Burma . . 1 

•920 

230 

18,86 4 

! u r > 

Barbados . , ' 

•958 

210 

17,718 

1 4-2 

Borneo . . ! 

•936 

285 

18,831 

14 

Shale Oil . . . 1 

•875 

288 

18,217 

1 13-8 

Blast Furnace Oil . 

•979 

206 

16,080 

12 

Heavy Tar Oil 

1-081 

218 

16.050 

i U _ _ 


Tho chief advantages of liquid F. aro 

(1 ) greater calorilie power and less weight ; 

(2) occupies less'sxjacc; (3) convenience of 
storing and loading; (1) greater speed in 
getting up steam; (5) complete control 
over combustion. Against these must be 
set tho danger of explosion of stored oil, 
loss by evaporation, and in bohic localities 
Increased cost. Ln oil engines the vapour 
of tho oil i*» exploded with air iu tho 
cylinder, the heat thus generated provid- 
ing the motive power. When used for 
producing heat the petroleum is injected 
into tho furnace in tho form of a spray. 
The most generally used mothod now con- 
sists of the direct atomisation of the oil so 
as to drive it direct into the furnace 
chamber In spray which is so finely 
divided 03 to act almo-d. as a gas, thus 
ensuring complete rombustlon. This 
atomising action is cairiod out either by 
forcing the oil out from a jet at a con- 
siderable pressure, or by Injecting it with 
steam, or air, or a combination of the two. 
The ICortfng injector is a good type of the 
first method. The oil, at a temp, of 130° 
C. is forced Into tho injector at a tomp. 
of 50 lb. to the sq. ln. When inside the 
Injector the oil flows Into a chamber feed- 
ing tho Jet* which is fitted with a spindle 
carrying a spiral screw. The oil is forced 
down 'this screw, and acquires a centri- 


way round. Brickvvoik when so used 
should be jointed so as to allow plenty of 
room for expansion or it will become 
buckled and the out'-ido will fuse. It 
becomes heated to a very high temp., and 
helps to ignito tho oil vapour and air 
which enter tho furnaec; if the oil jot is 
made to dash against it, it serves to dis- 
integrate and gasifj it ; it also prevents 
the flame from passing too rapidly through 
the furnace and ships the plates from tno 
direct impact of I he former. For tills 
purpose various forms of brick bailies are 
also used. 

Gascons Fuels are uow used ln many 
metallurgical processes, as in the Siemens- 
Martin steel process. Rc-lieatiug and 
oilier furnaces uNo use gaseous fuel; and 
in the various types ^of gas engine gas 1 h 
extensively used as a prime motor. Largo 
quantities of combuptlblo gases are ob- 
tained from the coftli In the U.S.A., 
Russia, China, and other places; these aro 
known as ‘natural’ gases. The natural gas 
found in Pennsylvania and Baku contains 
from 80 to 00 per cent of methano, and Is 
tho most valuable of gaseous F. from a 
calorific; point of view, but the supply is 
diminishing. 

Manufactured gases are of four main 
varieties: (1) Coal gas, produced by the 
distillation of coal In closed retorts; (2) 
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water gas, made by the action of steam on 
incandescent carbon; (3) generator or 
producer gas made by the passage of air 
through incandescent carbon; (4) mixed 
producer and water gas, called semi- 
water gas. mndo by the passage of both 
air and steam over highly heated fuel. 
Coal gas Is used for lighting, heating, and 
cooking purposes and for gas engines; it 
is much in favour for both power and fuel 
purposes. When used for the latter 
purpose it is burnt at a very high temp., 
mixed with air In atmospheric burners; 
important features ore the absence of 
mess, dirt, and smoke, and the easo and 
exactitude with which it can be regulated. 
Water gas depends for its formation upon 
the fact that at a high temp, carbon has a 
greater affinity for oxygen than 1ms hy- 
drogen, and that when steam and carbon 
in any of its amorphous forms are heated 
to such temps., the steam is decomposed, 
with liberation of cither carbon monoxide 
or carbon dioxide, according to the temp, 
and the quantities of steam and carbon 
interacting. The value of water gas thus 
produced depends on the closeness of the 
approximation to ideal conditions. Water 
gas is largely used for welding and other 
engineering works, and when mixed with 
the gases for^Mi ,, the decomposition of 
various grades of oji, forms the basis of 
carlmrcttcd water gas. Water gas is also 
used as the starting material in the manuf. 
of many important chemicals, Producer 
gas, which possesses the least thermal 
value of the four varieties, I-> a mixture of 
carbon monoxide and nitrogen. Air is 
passed through a column of heated coke, 
when tho carbon at the lower surface 
thereof combines with the ox\gen of tho 
air to form carbon dioxide; this Is turned 
into carbon monoxide by contact with the 
heated carbon over which H has to pass 
and, In combination with tho residual 
nitrogen from tho air. forms producer gas. 
Slemen’s producer gas differs from 
ordinary producer gns in that small coal 
or slack is used instead of coke. The gas 
thus produced has a higher thermal \ nine. 
Mond’s gas is an extremely cheap form of 
producer gaH, made from a cluap bitu- 
minous coal slack. Arrangements exist 
in the process for t ho recovery of ammonia, 
which in other producers Is wasted, and a 
siiilleient quantity Is recovered to pay for 
the fuel used, thus compensating tor tho 
low calorific power or tho gas. The huge 
amount ot carbon dioxide and nit logon 
present accounts for tho low thermal \ uluo 
of producer gas. Gas generators which 
work on the suction system find con- 
siderable use for the working of gas en- 
gines. The cliargo of gas is drawn Into 
the engine directly from the producer, in 
which a mixture of air and steam is drawn 
over red-hot anthracite. The c> linder is 
In direct communication with the pro- 
ducer, and the back stroko of tho piston 
causes a fresh mixturo to be drawn over 
the anthracite. A cheap form of gaseous 
fuel Is thus obtained, when required, by a 
self-contained plant. 

A large number of gas generators is now 
made In whloh air and steam are simul- 
taneously passed through incandescent F. 


in such proportions that the formation 
of producer gas, bv the partial combustion 
of the carbon and tho hydrogen of the air, 
raises the temp, in tho same ratio os the 
decomposition of tho steam, by the rod- 
hot carbon, into water gas, lowers it. 
Thus a uniform temp, obtains in tho 
generator, and a gas is produced which Is 
practically a mixturo of generator or pro- 
ducer gas with water gas, hut which has 
a higher calorific yaluo. The systems of 
Wilson, Dow son, Dawson, and Duff ore 
based on tills principle. Tho gases which 
until recently were blown to waste from 
tho mouth of gas furnaces ore now made 
use of, and havo been shown by Bryan 
Donkin to bo suiiabio for specially con- 
structed gas engines. In the case of 
furnaces in general, increasing use Is liolng 
made of the so-called ‘waste-heat* of the 
products of combustion. The heat is 
generally recovered bv passing the gases 
through hie -tube boilers. 

Tho heating value of a gaseous fuel can 
be calculated by assigning to each con- 
stituent its calorific value, when tho pro- 
portions of the mixture of combustiblo 
gases in the fuel are known by chemical 
analysis. 

Analysis does not reveal the manner In 
which the hydrogen and oxygen are com- 
bined with tho carbon, but merely the 
percentage of each element present; tho 
heating yaluo cannot therefore be calcu- 
lated from analytical data with any degree 
of accuracy. An experimental deter- 
mination is thus not only the simplest, but 
also tne only reliable method of finding 
the calorific value of a '-olid or liquid fuel, 
and as an c.ail chemical analysis of a 
mixturo of gases is a tedious and difficult 
operation, tho experimental method Is 
better in tho case of a gaseous fuel. 

Instruments for finding the heating 
value of a fuel are known as calorimeters. 
In all calorimeters the method adopted is 
to burn a weighed quantity of the fuel in 
oxygen so as to Impart tho heat produced 
to a known quantity of water The many 
varieties ii u»o differ in Liu* method of 
carrying out the lombustioi* of the fuel 
and or impaiting tho heat to the water, 
but mav all be referred to ono or other of 
threo types. (1) Where tho combustion 
of tho fuel is effected with tbo admixturo 
of a solid oxidj-ing agent, as is done in tho 
Dew is Thompson calorimeter. (2) Where 
the <oml)usllon Is carried out in oxvgen 
at constant pressure; (a) when tho temp, 
ot tho escaping gas is undetermined, as 
in tho Wm. Thomson calorimeter; (b) 
when the temp, of the escaping gas is 
under control, as in the F^ohcr calori- 
meter. (3) Where tho combustion is 
carried out with oxygen at constant 
volume, as in tho Bert helot, Mahler, 
Mahler- Donkin, or Mahlcr-Krooker calori- 
meters Tho bomb calorimeter, belong- 
ing to t ho third class, is the most accurate, 
but that of Lewis Thompson is the most 
widely use ? although tho least accurate, 
os it is ver> asy to manipulate. All the 
above calorimeters are primarily designed 
for solid F., and If liquid F. are to bo 
tosted, the platinum crucible or holder 
Bhould contain kieselguhr, on to which tho 
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oil should be dropped. For testing the 
beating power of a gosoous fuel a Siin- 
mance-Ahady calorimeter is ono of tho 
best; this is a modification of the original 
Junker calorimeter. 

With the introduction of the Gas Regis- 
tration Act, recording calorimeters, which 
give a continuous record of tho heating 
value of the gas. have come into use. 
These ingenious instruments correct auto- 
matically for changes in barometric pres- 
sure, temp., humidity, and sp. gr. of the 
gas. The most important types arc the 
Fafrweather and the Thomas. The 
Simmance-Abady calorimeter is easily 
modified for use with light oils, alcohol, 
etc., a small lamp on a sonsitlvo halaneo 
is used inst ead of a gas burner and meter. 
For further details see the articles on 
Fjsciier-Thopsch Process, Gah, Hiut, 
Coal, and ( Huron is ation, and tho vari- 
ous gases herein mentioned. See also 
E. J. Mills and F. J. Rowan, Fuel and 
if* Application ; P. Bateson, Fuel Puri- 
fication , 18U1; Sir E. Lowthlan Bell, 
Gaseous Fuel (J.I.S.J., vol. 11.) 188D; U. 
Galloway, Furl, 1901; II. L. Payne, 
Fuel Value of Gases; V. B. Lowes, Oil 
Fuel , 1913; J. Brame, Furl: Solid, 
Liquid , and Gaseous, 1919; J. H. Nicolls 
and C. B. Mohr, Fuel Analysis, 1934-36, 
1937 ; and E. Wright and II. F. P. Purday, 
Diesel Engine Fuels and Lubricants, 1949. 

Fuente Ovejuna, tn. in Spain, 45 m. 
N.W. of Cdrdova. It has mines of 
argentiferous galena, and one of its prin. 
industries is meat -curing. It also pro- 
duce* a quantity of honey. Pop. 17,000. 

Fuenterrabia, or Fontarabia (Fr. Fon- 
tarabie), fortress in Spain in the prov. of 
Guipuzcoa, at tho mouth of the It. 
Bidassoa, on the Fr. frontier, 9 in. from 
San Sebn&tien. In 1G38 it was unsuccess- 
fully attacked by the Fr. under the duke 
of Berg. In 1813, however, Wellington 
succeeded in crossing the Bidassoa, near 
the tu., although strongly opposed by 
Sunlt. Milton confounds F. with Uon- 
cesvalles. Pop. 5500. 

Fuero (Lat. forum), in Sp. law a term 
of wide import, but generally used to 
denote (1) General codes of law, or bodies 
of customs, such os tho F. Viejo of A.n. 
990 and the F. Juzgo; and (2) special 
tribunals having jurisdiction in cases re- 
lating to certain depts., such as the army 
and navy, or the post office. F. Juzgo 
was the code of laws cstab. by tho Visi- 
goths as the forum judicum , and which 
later, after the ic conquest of Spain, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, by 
tho Christians, continued to b© adminis- 
tered by separate courts and Judges for 
the Mozdrabcs, i.e. Christiana who had 
lived under Muslim rule and assimilated 
themselves to the Arabs. This F. applied 
to MozAr&bes wherever no provision was 
made by royal privilege, or by special 
charters, or Fh., as they are also called, 
such charters o**Fs. being, as in medieval 
England, privileges granted to cities or 
tns. in consideration of tho payment of 
dues to tho owner of the land. No com- 
mon tribunal administered the F. Juzgo, 
and it was subject to ft groat number of 
local jurisdictions. Many of its provisions 


arc still in force, but a number of un- 
chartered ins. in 1260 adopted the F. 
Real, a cod© promulgated by Alonzo el 
Sabio In 1255, as a preliminary to a larger 
digest or code called Las Slete Partldas. 
But the latter, oven when formally pro- 
mulgated a century later, was expressly 
made subject to all existing Fr. Tho F. 
de rialamunca was a code of civil law 
promulgated in tho beginning of tho 
Iwolllh century for Salamanca, and there 
were a number of other such municipal 
Fs. for tho government of different tns. 
and tho administration of justice in them. 
Spain was early tho home of a highly 
specialised local gov., acknowledging 
scarcely any relation to a central adminis- 
tration. In the prove, these written or 
unwritten codes of laws relating to legis- 
lative, judicial, and administrative func- 
tions were called Fs. or Jors; those of tho 
tns., carias-pueblos (tn. or vil. charters). 
Like tho common law of England, or 
rather the special customs ( see under 
Common Law; Customs ; Consujettt- 
din \ry). these Fs. owed their strength to 
their immemorial antiquity, although un- 
liko Eng. customary law they owed their 
formal recognition to some royal grant or 
grant by a lord paramount. As in Kng- 
lund some Sp. monarchs, e.g. tho Cas- 
tilian, were bound on thoir accession to 
swear to observe the* Fs., but when Spain 
became united under an absolute mon- 
archy, most of the Fs. were openly 
Mulated, one marked exception, however, 
being tho Fs. of the Basques. Sec F. M. 
Marina, Ensnyo historico-critico sobre la 
untigua legisbicion y pnnripales cuerpos 
legates de los reynos de Ledn y Castilla, and 

M. de Oolmelro, Curso de dererho politico 
segun la historia de Ledn y de Castilla, 1873. 

Fuerte Ventura, or Forteventura, one of 
tho Canary Is., in the E. of the archi- 
pelago. separated from Lanzaroto in tho 

N. by the channel of Becania. Cap. 
Betaucuria near the W. coast. Pop. 
13.100. 

Fuessli, Johann Heinrich, see Fuseli, 
Henry. 

Fugger, Swabian trailing family, who 
lived at Augsburg, and who became so 
wealthy that they frequently financed the 
military expeditions of (icr. monarchs. 
The founder of the family w-us Johann (or 
Hans) F., a master weaver of Grabon, near 
Augsburg, llis son, Johann, became a 
citizen of Augsburg by marriage and an 
assessor of the dreaded Febmgcricht {see 
Fkhmio Courts). His eldest son, An- 
drew, known as 'the rich Fugger/ became 
tho founder of a noble lino, F. von Itch, 
which became extinct towards tho end of 
the sixteenth cent ury, Jacob, the second 
son of John, and the first of tshe family who 
owned a house in Augsburg* became head 
of the guild of weavers, life sons, Ulrich, 
George, and Jacob, all men of great onorgy 
and resource, enormously increased their 
patrimony — Ulrich as a trader of varied 
operations, and Jacob by exploiting the 
Tyrolese mines to such purpose that he 
lent the Archduke Charles of Austria 
150,000 florins and built the castlo of 
Fuggerau. All three brothers marriod 
women of rank and were themselves on- 
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crimes, in any of the colonies and pro 
tee t orates, and vico versa £>ee Earl of 
Birkenhead, International Law (6th ed ), 
1927 

Fugitive Slave Laws In the UbA, 
nor to the constitution, there were no 
S L it being left to the comity (q t ) 
of the different states or colonies to sur- 
render slaita who had escaped fioni the 
places where tiny were held to Miviet 
In 1787 the different slave holding elites 
inserted provisions m their constitutions 
regulating the surrendci of fugitiv c divv cs 
and these provisions later found expres 
8lon In the federal constitution anil In 
18 »0 Congress strengthened tho pio 
Melons t v regulitmg the mo io of mrest 
tml P and biu render of fugitive Biases 
rhis Act w is i p< ih 1 in isf t Hk 


being fully exploited by means of canon, 
syncopation, and the Introduction of 
episodes, the section woiks up to a 
climax over a pedal point, usually the 
dominant, and so leads to the recapitula- 
tion In this section tho material is 
greatly elaborated by various polyphonic 
deuces, the whole woik being thus 
brought to a conclusion In a passage of 
vigoni and intensity (ittettn) Although 
m mv sixteenth centuiy oxpcilmcnts wtro 
designated by the title of fuga they wtio 
nothing moio than canons, it was not 
until tho lattei pirt of tho seventeenth 
century that the true F was accomplish* d 
1 he gre itcst nnstci of I was I s Iiae h 
who not oidy wioto marry fine organ 
Is which have not been siupassed but 
ilso origin it i 1 the pianoforte 1 in his 
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I ^ I irt now of merely Listen il 
intcre *>t is tl emended < destitution pi 
hihited the Mive tiauo altogether In 
I nglvnd nt i time when tho st it us of 
serfdom exist* tl (glebe? atkcriptus ati u he 1 
to the soil) it wes i generally recognised 
principle that i seif who succeeded in 
evadiug rce iptorc for a ypar and a d ij 
obtained his free lew and further in I nj, 
serf could always prichoso his freedom 
No an ilogous jrn isj ms are to bo found 
in the old Aim r 1 s f. It mav be said 
indeed thit the consti utfonal freedom of 
the Eng biihic < t le It i i room for h S L 
Fugue, highest to i rf contrapuntal 
art, and the a sthe tie ui 1 tcc hnlt al dim t \ 
of the possibilities <f the polyphonic 
school of music \ 1 eonunenccs with 
tho statement of a subjeel b> ono part 
followed by tlo restatement or answer 
by a second pxit, during which the first 
proceeds with a counter subnet, the 
third and succeeding parts being intro 
duced In the same manner \\ hen all the 

} iarts havo be en brought In, a ficc funta®ia 
ollows, In which tho subje ct is developed 
at length, its contrapuntal possibilities 


If (hlUmptnrte J\l n in (1712 11) whilst 
the t irlv eighteenth century oi itoilos of 
1U h nut 11 in It 1 c out tin some cvc client 
ewmphs of tho chord 1 Sir tj Old 
io>d l he Juhnique and Spin/ of I utjut, 
191 ) 

Fuhnen, s te l uni n 
F uh-Sli in, sr 1 usiiin 
F uji-San, Fujino-yama. or Fujiyama, 
highest nit in Jipui Ubout 1 2 9 1 ft 
high) visible liom lokvu, b() m distant 
It is a i ci, id ir snow < upped volcanic cone, 
nulls a favourite iil^cct with Jap artists 
llir lust eruption ouurud In 1707 
Fujiwara, see T vp\n, Histom 
Fukien, maiitiruo prov in China 
bounded on the bv tho C Idu i St* 
met on tho other sides bjy tin provs of 
< hckung Kimgsi and ICwangtung Its 
util is 15,8dd Hej in lh$ suifaco is very 
mount iiuou° rin 1 tho prdv Is note d for 
it i beauty, tho mts clad with tinibci 
ind shrubs, forming a picturesque back- 
ground The pun nv is tho Minklang, 

I which enters tho sea below hoochow, 

I the cap , which is celebrated for its fruits, 

I and produce a a considerable quantity 
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of ginger. The prov. produces tea, 
camphor, tobacco, sugar (cultivated in 
tho Irrigable country), indigo, and alum, 
which form its chief oxports. The pros- 
perity of Taiwan (Formosa) has Hpclt the 
decline of F., especially in tlie tea trade, 
t hough there is still a fair trade in flower- 
sccnted teas and in camphor production, 
llut there is a good timber Industry, the 
chief woods being fir, rosewood, and pine; 
and paper is manufactured from bamboo 
pulp. The mineral resources include coal 
ami iron and tho precious metals. Clay 
tor the porcelain manuls. of Min ware is 
also important (see China — Chinese Art). 
The coast people are engaged in trading 
and fisheries. Tho prov. was controlled by 
Japan until its liberation at the close of the 
Second World War. Pop. 11,101,000. 

Fukui, tn. and prefecture In Japan, near 
tho N.W. coast of llonshiu, 86 in. N.N.E. 
of Kyoto. The tn. became an important 
educational centre at the Renaissance. 
Paper is manufactured there, and it is 
noted for its silk inanuf. and tinned crabs. 
It. is one of tho chief tns. of the empire. 
An earthquake in Juno 194.8 caused 
12,000 casualties, including 1500 dead, 
in the prefecture. Pop. (tn.) 75,200; 
(prefecture) 046,700. 

Fukuoka, tn. a*'d prefecture of Japan, 
on tho N. coas- of 90 m. N.N.E. 

of Nagasaki. The tn. has a number of 
fine RtreetH and an old castle, and was 
famous for its silk and inwoven -picture 
labrics. Pop. (til.) 291,000; (prefecture) 
2.750.000. 

Fukushima, tn. and prefecture, Japan, 
in the prov. of Iwushiro, Hondo, 168 m. 
from Tokyo. The tn. is au important 
centre for trade in raw silk and cocoons. 
Pop. (tn.) 18,500; (prefecture) 1,580,000. 

Fukuyama: 1. Seaport of Japan, 60 in. 
from Hakodate, formerly tho scat of the 
lords of Matsunial. Pop. 10,000. 2. Tn. 

of Japan, 110 m. S.W. of Kobo, on tho S. 
coast of Hondo. Pop. 58,200. 

Fulahs, Fellata, Fulani, Fellani, or 
Peulhs (plural Fulbe), important ruling 
Hamitc-Negro race tn Nigeria and Fr. 
Sudan, founders of tho sultanates of 
Sokoto ( 7 .r.) and Uando ( q.v .). They are 
of a light brown or copper colour, of good 
stature, with Caucasoid features, black 
hair, and negroid speech. Their name 
undergoes many changes, as indicated 
above. They scorn to have migrated 
westward at au early period, and gradually 
extended their influence to tho E. The 
F. N divided into four great branches, viz. 
tho Jel, the Baa, the So, and the llcri, 
each containing sev. tribes. They num- 
ber from about six to eight millions, and 
towards tho close of last century their 
sultans were a source of much trouble to 
legitimate Brit, trading interests. Tho 
estab. b> tho National African ( 'oinpany, 
between 1886 and 1896, of trading stations 
on the Niger and lienue brought the Brit. 
Into contact with these vigorous Moslem 
omiratos of the N. interior. The Fulani 
rulers of Kano and Sokoto and tho neigh- 
bouring tors, represented a century-old 
wavo of Moslem conquest from the Sudan 
superimposed upon a much older Moslem 
element dating from the Middle Ages. 


These Fulani states were strongly ad- 
ministered, warlike, and ruthless in slave- 
raiding among the pagans and In main- 
taining tho ascendency of tho ruling class 
by bloodthirsty methods. Although the 
company had inado treaties with them, 
there was an obvious incompatibility 
between the two views of what constituted 
desirable government, and a warlike 
period began In 1897. Later, In a period 
of dilllcult relations here with tho Fr., at 
a time when tho Moslem states still re- 
mained to ho settled with, it was evident 
that a trading company was unequal to 
the responsibilities that would fall upon 
it, and in 1 899 the company’s (now Royal 
Niger Company) charter and governing 
powers were withdrawn and Col. F. 1J. 
Lugard (q.v.) became high commissioner 
for the newly constituted protectorate of 
N. Nigeria. His first task was to subdue 
the N. emirates, whose sultans would not 
ve up slave-trading without a struggle, 
lready tho company had had some fight- 
ing with the sultan of Sokoto, but the 
result was inconclusive. In 1902-3 
Lugard, with Inadequate forces and great 
exertions, overcame the Fulani rulers, 
and brought their ter. within the area to 
be ruled by their Brit, suzerain, and 
according to Brit, ideas of justice and 
humanity. See Lady Lugard, A Tropical 
Dependent/, 1904, andM. Delafosse, Haut- 
Stnfgal-Ntger, 1912. 

Fulcrum, see Leveb. 

Fulda, Ludwig (1862-1939), Ger. poet 
and dramatist, b. at Frankfort-on-Main. 
His one-act verse comedy. Die Aufnchti - 
(ten, gained linn a prize in a competition 
in 1882, and his dramatic career may be 
said to have begun witli his tragedy, 
Christian Gunther, tho same year. This 
was followed by a scries of comedies, in- 
cluding Kin Mfteor and Die wilde Jagd, 
and some dramas, amongst which are 
Das verlorene Parodies and Die Zwil- 
linqsschwester (1901). In 1893 he won 
the .Schiller prize with his dramatic fairy 
talc. Dcr Talisman (1893). F. also 
wrote Jvgcndfreunde; KaJtwasser ; Novella 
d* Andrea ; a*» i a vol. of dramatic studies 
entitled Aits der Werkstatt. His irons, 
from the Fr. are masterly, notably those 
of Moltfre, under the title of Mexsterwerke. 
His later works included Amerikamsche. 
Kindruckc (1906); Der Dun' mkopf (1907); 
Ilerr und Diener (1910); Die lluckkehr 
sur Natur (1911); and Des Ksels Schattcn 
(1920 ). See monograph by A. Kloar, 1922. 

Fulda, til. of llesse, Germany, and 
formerly cap. of Hesse -Nassau, Prussia, 
ori riv. of tho samo name, 69 tn. N.E. of 
Funkfort. A Benedictine abbey was 
founded hero in 744, to which the tn. ow’es 
its origin. Among the mo*t prominent 
buildings arc tbo cathedral, erected early 
in the eighteenth century, containing the 
remains of St. Boniface, founder of tho 
abbey, and the old palace of tho prince- 
bishops Tho chief industries aro weav- 
ing, spi lining, dyeing, tanning, enamels, 
etc. Pop. *.7,700. 

Fulgentius. (Ger. monk), see Gott- 

SCIIALK. 

Fulgentius, Fabius Planciades (c. 480- 
550), Lat. writer and grammarian of N. 
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Africa, probably related to St. F. (q.c.), 
with whom he must not be confounded. 
The inflated stylo of Ills works affords 
strong indications of African origin. Four 
works, which bear evident marks of the 
same hand, are ascribed to him, and all 
represent the late African style. The 
Liber Physiologus and others are lost. The 
four extant works are Mylhologiarurn 
liber iii. ad Catum Presbyterium (the 
identity of Catus is unknown) — a collec- 
tion of seventy-five myths connected with 
the hist, and exploits of gods and heroes, 
hut marred by extravagance and unsound 
Gk. etymology; Expositio sermon um anti- 
quorum cum testimoniis ad Chalcidicum 
— a glossary of obsolete words and phrases, 
but unreliable, it is often printed with or 
appended to the I>e compendiosa doc - 
trina of Nonius Marcel lus; Liber de ex- 
positione Virgilianm continent ire ad Chal- 
cidicnm gram mat icum — a title which 
means an explanation of tlio AZneid as a 
picture of human life or of the esotoric 
truths allegorically conveyed in Virgil’s 
poems; auu l)e eetatibus mundi . See M. 
Zink, Der Mytholog Fulgent uis , 1867; 

R. Helm (editor), Fulgentii Opera, 1 898 ; 
and II. Liebcsehutz, Fulgent ius Meta- 
foralis (on his influence on medieval 
mythology), 11)26. 

Fulgent ius, St. (468-533), early Chris- 
tian prelate. Made bishop of Kuspo in 
Numidia, N. Africa, 507 or 508, but 
evidently against his will. As the result 
of a disputation with Thraslmund, king of 
the Vandals (496-523), an Arlan who had 
abated somewhat of the persecution of his 
predecessor Ucnserlc against the Catholic 
Christians, he was banished from his see 
(510-23), but was restored (523-32). He 
then retired as an ascetic to a monastery 
on the is. of Circe. Wrote Lat. treatises 
against the Arians and Pelagians (ed. by 
llurter, Innsbruck, 1884). Regarded as 
one of the fathers of the Church. Works: 
A d Trasimundum regem Vandalorum hbi-i 
tres (three books to King Thraslmund); 
l)e Vcritate prspdestinaiionis et graluB 
Dei (on the truth of predestination and 
the grace of God); De Fide; De remiss tone 
peccatorum (on the remission of sins). 
See ed. by J. P. Migno, Patrologia Latina , 
vol.lxv. Life by A.Mally, 1885. See also O. 
Bardenhewer, Patrologie (Freiburg), 1901. 

Fulginia, or Fuligno, see Foligno. 

Fulgurites (bat. fulgur , lightning), in 
petrology, the name given to rocks whose 
surface has been fused by lightning, and 
to the characteristic holes thus formed. 
Examples of the kind have been found on 
Ararat, in the Alps, Pyrenees, and else- 
where, the surface allowing in parts a thin, 
glassy crust or film. like a coat of varnish. 
Another kind of F. (vertical sand -tubes, 
sometimes half an inch in diameter) is 
found in dry sands, as on the sand-hills of 

S. America and N. Africa. They often 
run downwards in the sand for sev. feet, 
branching off and gradually lessening In 
their course. The glassy material is seen 
under the microscope to contain grains of 
sand and many small cavities. Minerals 
like mica and felspar are fused more easily 
than quartz, but sometimes silica abounds 
in F. glasses. 


Fulham, pari. bor. and suburban par. of 
London co., England, 2 m. from Hammer- 
smith, 5 m. from St. Paul's, on It. Thames, 
just opposite Putnoy. Putney Hridge 
and Parson's Groen are its nearest stations 
on the Metropolitan railway. F. Palace 
has been a residence of the bishops of 
London since 1141, the present building 
being mostly about a century old, sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds overlooking 
tho rlv. The tombs of many bishops are 
in the church, ami tho place lias momorios 
of Bodley, Florio, Ilallam, Crotch, and 
others. The flno market gardens are now 
mostly built over. F. returns one member 
to Parliament. Pop. 104,400. 

Fulica, see Coot. 

Fuller, George (1822-84). Amer. artist, 
noted as a portrait painter. He studied 
under II. K. Brown, tho sculptor, in 
Albany (1842-43), exhibiting a portrait of 
him In 1857, and becoming associate of 
New York National Academy. lie had 
an original, poetic style, and was a fore- 
runner of the idealistic school. Jlo 
travelled in Europe in 1860. Ills best 
works are 'Turkey Pasture In Kentucky' 
(1878); ‘The Romany Girl' (1879); 'Aud 
she was a Witch' (1879); and ‘Winifred 
Dysart ' (1881). See van Rcnsslaer, Six 
Portraits . 1889. 

Fuller, John Frederick Charles (b. 1878), 
Brit, soldier who has gained fame In con- 
ned ion with the development of tanks. 
Major-general, 1930. Campaigns: S. 
African war, 1899-1902, and First World 
War. It w as mainly through his energetic 
advocacy and tho part he played in tho 
use of tanks in the First World War that 
the weapon bccamo a success not long 
after It was first used at tho battle of 
Cambraf ( q.v Ills work. Tanks in the 
Great War , 1914-18 (1920) reveals the 
grip ho had on th** potentialities of this 
war machine. lie held staff appoint- 
ments continuously from 1907 until he 
ietired in 1933. When it was decided to 
introduce mechanised brigades he was 
appoiuted military assistant to the chief 
of the imperial general staff in 1926. lie 
has written numerous works of military 
scienco, including Hritish Light Infantry 
in the Eighteenth Century (1925); Sir John 
Moore's System of Training (1925); 
Foundations of the Science of War (1926); 
The Generalship of Ulysses Grant (1929); 
War and Western Civilisation , 1832-1932 
(1932); Empire Unity and Defence (1934); 
The Army in my Time (1935); Towards 
Ainnagedaon (1937); and Armaments and 
History (1946). 

Fuller, Sarah Margaret (1810-50), Amer. 
critic and essayist, 6. on May 23 at Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, She was edu- 
cated by her father, a sterd and unbending 
taskmaster, who exerted a great influence 
on tho shrinking and sensitive nature of 
hid child, and whose exactions helped 1o 
impair her never robust health. In 1839 
she Issued a trans. of the Conversations of 
Goethe with Eckermann, She became a 
member of the Transcendental Club, In 
which Emerson took a prominent part, 
and on the foundation of the Dial (q.v.), 
the literary organ of the elub, she accepted 
tho editorship, with George Ripley as 
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assistant, editor. This was in July 1840. 
and for two years Margaret F. struggled 
to keep tbo paper allvo in the face of 
financial stress. In 1844 she pub. her 
first vol., Summer on the Lakes, and in 
1845 Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 
In the same year she joined the staff of 
the New York Tribune as literary critic, 
under Horace Greeley, and in 1846 her 
contributions to the paper were reprinted 
as Papers on Literature and Art In the 
next year she went to reside in Italy, and 
in Horne sho met her husband, Giovanni 
Angelo, Marquis Ossoll, an adherent of 
Marzini. Dining the siege of Home in 
1849 by the Fr., she took charge of a 
hospital; but after the capitulation of the 
city and the total loss of her husband’s 
property she decided to return to America. 
Setting sail with her husband and her 
infant child on May 17, 1850, she made a 
successful voyage until nearly arrived at 
New York. Then on July 16 the \essol 
was wrecked on Fire Is. Dench, and she 
and her husband and child were drowned. 
Thus perished a woman remarkable for 
her culture, her courage, and greatness 
of intellect. Tier Autobiography , with 
memoirs by Emerson, Charming, and 
Clark was pub. posthumously in 1852. 
and sev lhes have been written, notably 
those of Julia Wi. 1 Howe, 1883; T. W. 
Iligginson in los4; aid K. Anthony in 
1922. 

Fuller, Thomas (1608-61), Eng author 
and dninc, b. at Alciwmkle in Northamp- 
tonshire, his father being rector of the par. 
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lie went to Queens* College, Cambridge, 
w here he graduated in 1628, and two years 
later was appointed to the curacy of St. 
Deuel’s. Ho became rector of Broad- 
Windsor, Dorsetshire, iu 1634, but gave 
up lus living in 1641, and settled in 
London, taking a curacy at tho Savoy 
church in the Strand. His History of the 
Holy Mar had appeared in 1639, and on 
coming to London ho pub. tho Holy and 
Profane State (1642), his most charac- 
teristic work, lie was a chaplain In the 

E.E. 6 


royal army during the Civil war, and a 
strong adherent of the royal cause; and 
during this time wrote, for the encourage- 
ment of his men. Good Thoughts in Had 
Times (1645) and a sequel. Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times (1647). In 1648 ho was 
appointed to the living of Waltham in 
Essex, and ten years later received tbo 
living of Cranford in Middlesex. At tho 
Restoration he was appointed chaplain 
extraordinary to the king. One of F.'s 
characteristics is his quaint humour, 
though his wit is never forced, and, like 
Hood, he plays upon words instinctively. 
Ills writings are remarkable for wisdom 
and imagination, as well as pathos, when 
occasion demands. Amongst his numer- 
ous works, besides those already referred 
to, may bo mentioned A Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine and the Confines Thereof (1650), 
with maps and views, a geographical 
account of the Holy Land: T)ie Church 
History of Britain from the Birth of Christ 
until the 1'ear 1648 (1655); Mix’d Con- 
templations in Better 2'imcs (1660); and 
The Worthies of England (pub. posthu- 
mously, 1662), etc. See S. T. Coleridge, 
Literary Hemains , 1836; E. K Broadus 
(cd.), Thomas Fuller: Selections, with 
Essays by Charles Lamb, Leslie Stephen , 
etc., 1 929. Lives by A. T. Russell, 1844 ; J. 
E. Barley, 1874; M. Fuller, 1884; E. N. S. 
Thompson, Literary Bypaths of the lie- 
nfrssunce, 1924; and D. B, Lyman, 1935. 

Fuller’s Earth (A.-S. fullere, from Lat. 
fvllo, fuller), pulverulent material re- 
sembling clay in appearance. One-grained, 
and of a v finable colour without plasticity, 
formerly much used for fulling cloth arid- 
wool, that is, cleansing theso materials of 
oil and grease, from whence it derives its 
name. Nowadays it is more generally 
employed for clarifying cottonseed anib 
lubricating oil, as a filtering material, 
absorbing their impurities. F. E. was ab 
ono time only mined in England, chiefly 
at Nutileld, near Hcfgaio, Surrey, and also* 
at Woburn and near Bath, and was con- 
sidered of great value, its exportation- 
being prohibited. Recently, however, 
deposits have been discovered in various 
localities in tho U.S.A., chiefly in Florida. 
See Mineral Resources of the United' 
States, Issued bv the U.S.A. Geological 
Survey (Washington, annually). Ciino- 
lite, a variety of F. E., is found In the is. 
of Argeutiora, Greece, and has boon mined 
from anct. times. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana (Leveson 
Gower) (1812-85). Eng. philanthropist and 
novelist; daughter of tho first earl of 
Granyille. Her earlier works include 
Ellen Middleton (1844) and Orantley 
Manor (1817). In 1846 she entered tho 
Rom. Catholic Church and later wrote 
contro\ ersial novels on Catholic subjects, 
including Lady Bird (1852); and Constance 
Sheru'ood (1865). See lives by A. Craven 
(trans. ft out tho Fr. by H* J. Coleridge), 
1888 ; C. M. Yonge, 1897 ; and M. Oliphant, 
Victorian Novelists, 1892; F. M. Taylor, 
The Inner Life of Lady Oeorgiana Fuller- 
ton , with Notes of Retreat and Diary, 1899. 

Ffclleylove, John (1847-1908), Eng. oil 
and yyuter-colour painter, especially of 
landscapes. He was early articled to a. 
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firm of architects, and exhibited from 1871 
at R.A., R.I., and R.B.A. His pictures 
sjjjiow' great feeling for colour and atmo- 

3 here, together with oxcellent drawing. 

e produced two series of drawings of the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and 
churches. F. became a member of tho 
Rot a! Institute of Painters, 1879. 
Fulmar, see Petrel. 

Fulminates, class of salts derived from 
fulminlo acid, C:N‘OU; they ore isomerio 
with cyanates, but explode violently when 
struck or healed. Tho two chief are ful- 
niinatlng mercury and silver. The first 
is obtained by heating mercury with 
alcohol and nitric acid. The white, silky 
crystals are used in manufacturing per* 
cusslon caps. BrugnatelU’s fulminating 
silver was first obtained in 1798, a year 
before Howard's mercury, which merely 
substituted mercury for silver in the heat- 
ing process. The white needles are bitter 
and poisonous. Fulminates of sev. other 
metals are known. See J. F. Thorpe, 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry , 1922. 

Fulminie Aoid (C:N-OH), an organic 
acid Isomeric with cyanic a* Id. Its salts 
or ‘fulminates' are very explosive and 
used as detonators. Tho free acid is also 
very explosive, and the vapour poisonous 
like that of prussic acid. It and its salts 
are interesting inasmuch as they contain 
a bivalent carbon atom, the normal val- 
ency of element being four. 

Fulton. Robert (1765-1815), Amor, 
mechanician and engineer of Irish 
parentage. From 1786 he studied under 
West in England, taking out patents for 
sov. Inventions. F. was in Paris, 1797- 
1804, and devoted considerable attention 
to steam navigation. By 1803 he had con- 
structed a small steamboat which navi- 
gated the Seine. His' inventions included 
flax-spinning and dredging machines, 
and a submarine or torpedo (Nautilus, 
1801). Disappointed by his reception 
in France and England, F. returned 
to America, and Was employed by the 
gov. in making canals. In 1807, with 
Livingston, ho perfected the discovery 
of steam navigation, and launched the 
Clermont , which went from New York 
to Albauv (150 in.) in 32 hrs. Speed was 
soon considerably increased. F. pub. 
Treatise on the Improvement of Canal 
Navigation (1796) and Torpedo War (1810). 
See lives by C. D. Colden, 1817, and G. 
Montg6ry, 1825; and T. W. Knox, Fulton 
and Steam Navigation, 1893; Mrs. A. C. 
Sutcliffe, It. Fulton and the * Clermont,* 
1909; II. H. Thurston, Ilistont of the 
Growth of the Steam-engine, 1878; and 
H. W. Dickinson, If, Fulton : Engineer and 
Artist , 1913. 

Fulton: 1. City of OBwcgo co.. New 
York, TJ.S.A., on the Oswego Canal, 21 m. 
from Syracuse. Jt is on the New York, 
Ontario, and W. and other railways. It 
has Hour, pulp, paper, and woollen dulls. 
Pop. 13,300* 2. Cap. of Callaway co., 

Missouri, U.S.A., 26 m. from Jefferson 
city. It has a state asylum for the 
Insane, a deaf and dumb institute, 
the Presbyterian Westminster College, 
and the Synodical Female College. The 
fireclay manufs. are Important, and there 


are coal-mines and mineral springs near. 
Pop. 8200. 

Fulvia (<2. 40 B.o.), Rom. lady noted for 
intrigue and ambition. Her first husband 
was Clodius, killed by Milo; her third, 
Mark Antony (44 b.o.). She had con- 
siderable power in Rome during the civil 
war that followed Ciesar’s murder, and 
showed a vindictive spirit over the pro- 
scriptions. She instigated an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against Octavius, her son-in-law, 
during his absence iu the E. Besieged In 
Perusta, she managed to oscapo to Athens, 
but was coldly received by Antony, and d. 
soon afterwards at Sicyon. See Cicero, 
Philippics , ii. 

Fum, Funs-hwang, or Fung-hwang, in 
Chinese mythology, a fabulous bird of 
good omen, one of tho four hymbolicai 
creatures supposed to guard tho celestial 
empire. Its appearauco heralds an age 
of universal virtue and prosperity. Some- 
times called the Chinese pliceuix it is a 
grotesque mixture of many birds and 
beasts, with a fish's tail. It perches only 
on the woo-tuug tree, and frequently 
figures on porcelains or tho embroidered 
robes of mandarins. 

Fumage, see Hearth -Monk v. 

Fumario Aoid, acid geometrically iso- 
merio with maleic acid, and possessing 
the formula HOOC CH CH COOH. It 
occurs in various fungi, in the fumitory 
(Fumaria officinalis ), and in Iceland moss. 
It may be prepared by heating maleio 
acid alone to 150° C. t or by heating it with 
hydrochloric acid or hydrobromio acid, 
and by boiling monobromosucc inic acid 
with water (HOOC OlJBr CH.-COOH - 
JIOOOCH : CH COOIH II Ur). F. A isa 
white crystalline solid, which when heated 
yields maleic anhydride and water. See 
also Maleic Aero. 

Fumay, tn. of Ardennes dept., France, 
on R. Meuse, 16 m. from Mdztores. It has 
slate quarries, breweries, and engineering 
works. F. stands among wooded heights, 
two being known as Dames de la Meuse. 
Pop. 4900. 

Fumbina, see Aimwawa. 

Fume Precipitation, Electrical. This 
method, known also as electrostatic pre- 
cipitation, is associated with tho names of 
Lodge and Cottrell. Although attempts 
to precipitato smoko electrically were 
described by the Her. Hohlfeld In 1824. 
tho first attempts at industrial application 
coincided with the work of Lodge (1884), 
and tho first successful installation was in 
America in connection with tho removal 
of sulphuric acid mist from smelter gases. 
The principlo of electrostatic deposition 
consists In passing tho gas to bo treated 
through an intense electric field between 
a central electrode at high potential and 
the walls of earthed plates or tubes. The 
tubes, which may be of yarious materials 
depending on the natdre of tho gases 
treated, are frequently arranged in 
batteries or groups; the distance between 
the electrodes varies from 2 to 6 in., while 
the voltage may be between 30,000 and 
100,000, and is regulated to give as strong 
a glow discharge as possible without dis- 
ruptive or spark discharge. On passing 
through such an apparatus the particles 
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of dust, mist, or fume become charged, 
and are immediately attracted to and 
deposited on the larger electrode snrfaces 
of opposite polarity. If liquid, the 
particles coalesce and flow away, if solid, 
a tapping device is provided to dislodge 
the dust which collects at the base of the 
apparatus. The high-tension direct cur- 
rent necessary for charging the central 
electrode is obtained from a rectifier 
supplied from a step-up transformer. 
Thoro are throe chief types of rectifier: 
(1) the thermionic valve, (2) the mechani- 
cal or commutator type, (3) the Westing- 
house metal (copper oxide) rectifier. 
The valve is fragile and lias a life of 
about only 1500 hrs.* continuous work- 
ing: the commutator-rectifier produces 
sparks and may cause interference with 
radio reception in surrounding dists. The 
met til rectifier represents the most recent 
development in the rectification of high 
tension voltagos and is embodied in the 
Simon -Carves system. Electrostatic pre- 
cipitation removes sulphur tnoxido from 
gases by the format lou and precipitation 
of sulphuilc acid mist, so tiiat moisture 
content and temp, art* Important con- 
siderations. According to Howard (Trans. 
A.l.M.E. , 40, p. 540) for the removal of 
sulphur trioxido r»rt dust from copper 
fumace fumes, a gas velocity of less than 
1 5 f t . per sec., a temp, of about 90° C. and 
a water content equal to about 4 per cent 
by weight of the dust collected, give the 
best results. The procoss has also been 
applied successfully to the electrostatic 
precipitation of various metallic and acid 
fumes, to ihe dust from cement kilns and, 
more recently, to the treatment of smoko 
and dust from power plants and the 
removal of tar from carbonisation gases. 
The efficient y of removal is generally over 
99 per cent. 

Fumigation (from Lot. funnpare , to 
smoko), operation of burinug, or vola- 
tilising substances in order to produce 
vapours calculated to destroy disease 
germs, vermin, etc. The uho of F. as a 
disinfecting process is now pinctically 
restricted to steam and hot-air disin- 
fection. Other measures, such as the 
burning of resins, camphor, etc , have 
little or no effect on micro-organisms, and 
preserve their popularity by vntuc of the 
powerful odours which effectually disguise 
any smell of putrefraction. F. for the 
destruction of vcriutn is cflcctively carried 
out in tlie case of houso vermin by burning 
sulphur. The paper should be stripped 
from the walls, the room made as air- 
tight as possible before tho sulphur Is 
lighted, and tho fumes should then ho left 
tor some time to penotrato into every 
corner and crevice. A favourite manner 
of ridding tho garden of insect pests was 
to fumigate with tobacco smoke. This 
was done by enclosing some strong 
tobacco mixed with organic reluso in a 
wire cage, getting it well alight by swing- 
ing the cage in the air, and thou leaving It 
to smoulder in close proximity to the 
plants to be treated. In medicine F. 
means the treat mout of the skin with the 
vapours of drugs; calomel is often ab- 
sorbed in this way. 


Fumitory, popular name given to 
species of Fumana, a genus of herbaceous 
plants. 



Funchal (Portuguese, place of fennel), 
cap. of Madeira, on the S. side of the is. 
The tn. is well built and picturesque, con- 
taining a cathedral, opera-house, and a 
museum. Its streets are narrow, and iu 
the place of wheeled vehicles, sleds are 
used, drawn by oxen. The harbour of F. 
is tho onl> port in Madeira for ocean- 
going steamer?. It exports fruits, wine, 
embroidery, etc. F. has como into 
prominence as a health resort on account 
of its mild ('Innate and la largely visited 
in tho winter by convalescents. Magnifi- 
cent scenery is presented by the neigh- 
bouring nits. Pop. 54.800. 

Function, in mathematics a number 
whose value is dependent on the value 
of another number or other numbers. 
Auy symbol which may take on one of a 
class of values, and is not restricted to 
a single value, is called a variable. A 
casual labourer's v early income, which 
may fluctuate within certain fairly de- 
flwto limits, is. therefore, a variable 
quantity. If it fluctuates simply because 
bo cannot work on wet days, its value 
depends on the number of wet days In the 
year; the labourer’s income may then be 
said to be a F. of the number of wet days 
in the year. If it depends on other causes 
also, such as the general prosperity of tho 
dist., his personal health, etc., it tuav be 
stated as a F. of many variables. In 
algebraical language, the variable y is 
called a F. of the variable x If to every 
value of x there corresponds one or more 
values of v. Such quantities as ax % 
ax +5, sin x, log x, etc., are all Fs. of x . 
When a quantity Involves the first power 
of x only, as in ax +5, It is said to be a 
linear F., or F. of tho first degree; when 
it Involves the second power of x and no 
higher power, as in ax* +5x +e, it is said 
to be a quadratic F., or F. of the second 
degree; when it involves the third power 
of x and no higher power, as In ox* + 
cx + (/. it is sold to be a cubic F., or F. of 
tho third degree; in general, a F. of the 
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form o*x" +a 1 jc f »“ 1 +a 1 *»" , + . . . +an.i*4- 
a n is said to be a F. of the nth degree. 
Fi. are indicated by the signs/, F. 4> ; thus, 
if y is a function of x, the relation Is shown 
by the equation y -»/(x). Where there are 
two or more variables, the relation is in- 
dicated as in y — /(x, r) and y *»/(x, r, s). 
The variable on which the value depends 
Is called the independent variable, that 
whose value depends on the independent 
variable is called the dependent variable ; 
thus in the relation p— /(x), r is the in- 
dependent, and y the dependent, variable. 
A F. is said to be homogeneous when all Us 
terms are of the same degree. A rational 
and 'integral F. is one where the indices of 
the variable ore positive integers and the 
coefficient s do not involve the variable, 
as in the form <i®r , »4-aix»" l 4-a l x w "*4- . . . 
+< 2 /t_iiJ +fln* 

A st/mmefrical function is one in which 
any two variables may be interchanged 
without altering the value of the F. Th us 
x* { y* f e 8 —xyz is a symmetrical F. An 
alternating function is one where, it two 
variables are interchanged, the F. is 
altered in sign but not in value. Thus 
a 9 (b -c) 4-6*(c —a) 4- c*(a -b) is an alter- 
nating F. 

Derived functions may bo obtained In 
this way. Let /(x) +a 1 x w “ 1 4- 

a«x»- a 4 . . . +a n _,x 4-a*. Then/(x -t -h) - 
a Q (x +h)» 4-a,(x +A)«-‘ 4- . . . -4 a n .,(x + h) 
4-a n . Expanding, we get a 0 x»» -fa,x w_l 4- 
. . +a n — ,x +a n 4- hina^x*' 1 4- (n - 1 )a x £» 9 

4- ...+(a M - I )+|^[n(n-l)a 0 x«“*+(n-l) 

hn 

(n — 2)a,x»“* 4- . . . 4 2a w _,] 4- . . . 4- n 

[ 7 i(n — l)(n —2) . . . 2.1a 0 ]. This result 
1 b written more concisely as fix +h) ■=■ 

A x)+hf(x)+*lrx+ . . . + ■£/»(*) and 

the numbers ’/'(x). /*(x) . . T/ W (x) are 
known as the first, second, . . . and nth 
derived Fs. of fix). ' 

Limiting values . — In the equation 
V^fix), if, as the independent variable 
approaches a value a, the F. fir) can be 
made to differ by as little as we please 
from a fixed quantity b t then b is called 
the limit of y , when x ~a. Consider the 

series 1 + J + + ■ • • The 8um * 2 “ 

and Is therefore a F. of n; that is, S *=/(n). 
But 2^1 can be made os small as wo please 

by increasing the value of n; that Is, the 
value of S can be made to differ from 2 
by as little as wo please. This is ex- 
pressed by saying that the limit of S is 2 
when n is infinite. 

Fs. may be either algebraical or trans - 
cendental . An algebraical F. is one which 
may bo expressed in a finite number of 
terms, and involves no other processes 
than those of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and root-extrac- 
tion. All other Fs. are called transcen- 
dental, and Include such Fs. as log x, 
sin x, cos x, etc. 

A F. is said to be continuous when an 
Infinitely small change* In the Independent 
variable Is accompanied by a correspond- 


ingly small change In the dependent 
variable. A F. Is said to bo discontinuous 
when an Infinitely small change in the 
Independent variable is accompanied by a 
great change in the dependent variable. 

Periodic functions are those whose 
values recur regularly to certain limits, 
passing through all the values between 
those limits, while the Independent 
variable increases or decreases in value by 
a certain definite amount called the period. 
To quote an example from trigonometry, 
sin A Ls a F. of A ; as A increases from 0* 
to 90°. sin A Increases from 0 to 1 ; as A 
increases from 90° to 180°, sin A decreases 
from 1 to 0; as A increases from 180° to 
270°, sin A decreases from 0 to — 1 ; as A 
Increases from 270° to 360°, sin A in- 
creases from — l to 0 ; as A increases from 
360° to 450°, sin A increases from 0 to 1, 
and so on. It is now seen that tho limits 
of the values of tho F. sin A are —I and l. 
and that the values fluctuate between 
these limits as the Angle increases. The 
value of Bin A is 1 when A *=90° or 450° 
or 810° .. . Tho period in this case is 
therefore 3G0°, and any values of tho 
Independent variable which have a differ- 
ence of 300° give tho same valuo for the 
dependent variablo. This is expressed by 
stating that fix 4- 4a) — fix - la) for all 
valucH of x, a being tho period. Tho im- 
portance of periodic functions 19 best de- 
monstrated by their uso in connection 
with the theory of sound vibrations. Any 
periodic disturbance In air may be re- 
solved into a series of hino curves. 
Fourier’s theorem states that a single- 
valued periodic F. may bo expressed as a 
convergent series, thus: 

1 * . a 2 mrjr 

5 A o 4- J, An cos 

« a 

+ v Dn sin —” X + . . .. 

where a is the period and n has values 
from 1 to infinity. 

Elliptic functions are usually defined 
with reference to elliptic Integrals, so- 
called because certain typos are expressed 
by tho are of an ellipse. The development 
of these Fs. Is owing in a great degree to 
the labours of A. M. Legcndro (1752- 
1823), who pub. his Trait 4 des font t ions 
elliptiques in 1827. His work was supple- 
mented and to an extont revolutionised 
by N. II. Abel and 0. O. Jacobi. A good 
Introductory treatise ls provided by A. O. 
Dixon in his The ElemenUm / Properties 
of the EllijUic Functions , 1891. Nee also 
Jr. Wright, Theory of the Functions of 
Complex Variables , 1918; E. Hobson, 
Theory of Spherical and EUipsoidal Har- 
monics, 1931; and E. O* Tltcbmarsh, 
Theory of Functions, 1932, 

Function, physiology, theipcclalactivlty 
of a cell, tissue, or organ. In organisms 
which comprise but a single cell, all the 
various typos of activity necessary for 
the maintenance of the living state 
are undertaken by the coll as a whole; 
tho amoeba, for example, performs 
tho processes of engulfing Its food, digest- 
ing it, excreting waste material, and 
building up the nutrient matter Into Its 
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own substance by chemical and physical 
actions in which all parts of the coll seem 
to join. Multicellular organisms, on tho 
other hand, possess colls which are differ- 
entiated for special activities, and their 
form is determined by the work they aro 
called upon to do. Again, certain colls 
take on a measure of continuity with each 
other to form tissues which are again 
differentiated according to the work they 
have to perform. Thus we have connec- 
tive tissues, including the varieties: osse- 
ous tissue, cartilaginous tissue, fibrous 
tissue, adipose tissue, nervous tissue, 
epithelial tissue, etc. Theso tissues enter 
into tho structure of organs with special 
activities; thus we say tho F. of tho 
stomach is to digest, that of the kidney to 
excrete waste liquid produets, and so on. 

Functionalism, see under Architectuke, 
Modern Architecture. 

Fundamental Base, music, is tho note 
on which a chord Is built — the root, 
ground note, or generator. Thus in tho 
chord CEO, C is the F. 13. in whatevor 
position the chord is written. 

Fundamentalism Is in its essence the 
opposition of orthodox churchnieu to tho 
teaching of modern science where the 
latter comes Into conflict with tho Bible 
story. F. came iu*o nation-wide notice in 
tho U.S.A. in j. j 2.> w f *e l a young school 
teacher, John T. Scopes, was arraigned in 
court on the charge of violating the Ten- 
nessee state laws which forbade the teach- 
ing of evolution in the stato public schools. 
Scopes w T as a teacher m tho high school 
in Daj toil, Tennessee. Win. Jennings 
Urjan, who had thrice run for the presi- 
dency of tho U.S.A. , camo to Dayton to 
take part in the prosecution of tho case. 
The Immediate issue was a violation of a 
state law. But in Its wider implications 
the case involved tho serious question 
whether a state, through its legislature, 
could restrict sclent ifle teaching when It 
conflicted with religious beliefs. Tho 
irreverent Amer. journalists labelled tho 
case * tho monkey trial.* Bryan solemnly 
argued for tho literal truth of every word 
and every sentence of tho Bible. He 
objected to the theory of evolution, be- 
cause It ran counter to the Bible story of 
creation. The jury promptly brought In 
a verdict against Scopes and ho was fined 
100 dollars. Later the highest court of 
tho state reversed the decision, doing so 
on a purely technical point of law. 
Mississippi aftorw ards passed a similar law, 
and the Fundamentalists attempted to 
bring this about lu some seven or eight 
other states, but their measures wero 
killed by ridicule. See H. E. Fosdiek, 
The Modem Use of the Bible (against F.), 
1924; J. C. Machon, What is Faith? (for 
F.), 1925; M. Shipley, The War on Modern 
Science , 1927; and S. 0. Cole, History of 
Fundamentalism , 1 931 . 

Funded Debt wa9 the term originally 
used for a debt the service (administration 
and payment of Interest) of which was 
secured upon some specified fund. But 
the term Is now used without special appli- 
cation to any fund in respect of any large 
ublic loan raised for permanent purposes, 
earing a certain rate of Interest. When 


the loan is raised a date of repayment may 
or inay not be quoted. The F. D. of the 
United Kingdom belongs to the latter 
category, bub the gov. reserves to Itself 
the right to redeem after a fixed period. 
Goschon’s consols, a case In point, were 
made redeemable after 1923. The prac- 
tice in general use in the United Kingdom 
for the reduction of debt is that of a 
sinking fund from which contributions 
should bo made annually by tho chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. This practice Is 
open to the objection that jn the hands 
of a chancellor who Is not too squeamish 
the siDklng fund is open to inroads which 
may help him to tldo over his difficulties 
for the time, but unfortunately do not 
help in the reduction of tho national debt. 
Another practice adopted is that of con- 
version, by which means loans issued at 
certain rates of interest are converted into 
issues bearing a lower rate. Nations 
other than Great Britain In reduction of 
their F. Ds. usually adopt the practice of 
yearly purchase by drawings, the money 
for tills purpose being supplied by a 
sinking fund. See also under Public Debt. 

Fundi, see Fondi. 

Funds, see Public Debt. 

Fundy, Bay of (Fr. fond de la baie, head 
of the bay), arm of the Atlantic Ocean 
separating Nova Scotia from New Bruns- 
wick and tho state of Maine, extending 
180 in. In length. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult of navigation, owing to tho tides, 
which at certain seasons have a rise und 
tail of 53 ft., producing dangerous bores 
In the upper reaches. «At low tide the 
shores have the appearance of long 
stretches of mud-flats. 

Ftinen (Dan. Fyn) Is (with tho exception 
of Zealand) the largest is. of Denmark, 
situated between tho Cattegat, the Little 
Bolt, and tho Great Belt. It is 50 m. long 
by 40 m. wide, and is fertile and well 
wooded. Flax, fruit, grain, anil hemp are 
cultivated. Bee-keeping aud cattle and 
horse rearing are carried on and form the 
prin. export. The fisheries are also im- 
portant. Chief tns.: Odense (the cap.), 
Svenborg and Nyborg; area 11,000 sq. m. ; 
pop. about 300,000. 

Funeral Orations, formal and elaborate 
eulogies given by the anct. Gks. and 
Homs, on some great person recently 
passed away. F. 0. combined the strong- 
est points of demonstrative oratory and 
employed the highest type of eloquence. 
They were finished and elegant In style, 
and the encomium was specific — the 
finished life and its closed events being 
held up as an inspiration to the living for 
future guidance. 

Funeral Rites, observances couuected 
with death and burial. The caro of the 
dead is a marked feature of religion among 
all nations and all classes, being associated 
with spirit, belief, and custom. Among 
tbo Hindus the corpse Is perfumed and 
adorned with flowers and then buried. 
The Muslims bury tbeir dead: and, as is 
well known, the Egyptians always em- 
balmed dead oodles (see Mummies). Tho 
mourning customs of tho Jews may bo 
collected from the Scriptures. In tho 
religious creed of tho Uks. and Homs., 
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sepulture of the dead was an act of piety 
to prevent the wanderings of the spirit on 
the shores of Styx. They burned tbeir 
dead on funeral pyres and deposited the 
ashes in an urn. Funeral expenses In law 
are a privileged debt allowed beforo all 
other charges, both in England and Scot- 
land, if limited to the estate loft by 
deceased. See Burial, Customs, and 
Laws of. 

Funeral Shows or Games, practice re- 
stricted chiefly to the Gks. and Homs, of 
antiquity. In the beroio ages gumes were 
celc lira ted at tho funeral of a great man 
(as of Patroclus, see Iliad , xxili.). Scenic 
exhibitions or more frequently combats of 
gludiatois (Bustuaru) took place among 
the Roms. See Servius, ud Verg. JEn., 
x. 519: Horace. Sat., il. 3; Livy, xxxix. 46; 
Dion Cassius, xxxvii. 51 ; and Cicero, Pro 
Suit., xix. 

Funeral Sooieties, see under Friendly 
Societies. 

Filnfkirchen, see P&CS. 

Fungi, one of two classes of plants be- 
longing to the Thallophvta, the group 
which includes tho most lowly organined 
plants. F. arc distinguished from the 
algte, the other class, by the absence of 
green colouring matter, or chlorophyll; 
hence they cannot assimilate carbon di- 
oxide. but are dependent for food on 
organio substances. They arc nil either 
parasites, when they lb e on living plants 
or animals, or saprophytes, when they 
depend on dead organic matter for their 
food substances. Nearly all diseases of 
plants are due to tho ravages of F. (apait 
fiom thoKO caused by insects), nnd tiio 
class includes forms which vary from a 
single cell, only visible under a micro- 
scope, to more highly specialised forms 
with conspicuous fructifications. Tho 
vegetative part, or mycelium, of tho 
higher F., consists of a mass of inter- 
twined threads, or bypbee; in the common 
mushroom ( Agaricus^campestris ) this con- 
stitutes what Is known as spawn. The 
fructification la made up of tho same sort 
of byphie, which are more closely packed 
together to form the stalk, on the apex of 
which n the umhrcJIa-Llke cap; the spores 
are formed in the pink gills on the under- 
surface of the cap. All forms produce 
asexual spores, and in some members 
there is also a sexual process. There arc 
bIx main divs. of F.: (1) Sohlzomycetes 
(Gk., fission F. t from their modo of repro- 
duction), which Includes all the bacteria, 
though many authorities consider that 
the bacteria should form a separate king- 
dom of living organisms, neither plant 
nor animal. (2) Mj xomycetes, or sLimo 
F. ; in these the body is a plasmodlum, a 
creeping gelatinous mass. This group is 
often claimed under tho title Myeoto/.oa 
by the zoologists. (3) Phycomycetcs 
To this div. belong many moulds, tho 
potato disease, * damping off' disease, and 
many others. (4) Ascomycetes. This 
includes a great many forms, some uni- 
cellular, others of complicated structure, 
but all have an ascus, which Is a swelling 
cut off at the end of a hypha, and in it 
eight spores are formed. Mildew of roses, 
blue-green mould on jam, etc., the ergot 


of iyo, yeast, witches* brooms on silver 
birch -trees, and the green mould Penicil - 
Hum from which penicillin is obtained, are 
all members of this subclass; some of the 
higher forms have cup-shaped fructifi- 
cations which are brightly coloured, e.g, 
Pesiza . (5) iEcidlomycetes. The mem- 

bers of this group present a remarkably 
complex life hist., and among them are 
tho rusts and smnts. Pucci nia graminis 
may bo cited as an example ; at one stage 
of its existence it forms conspicuous rusty 
red streaks down the stems and leaves of 
wheat, rye, etc.; in this stage orange red 
spores arc formed, which on germination 
attack tho wheat again. Later in the 
season tho mildew appears, which is 
another stage of the same fungus, when it 
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A, Ink cap or Shag-' cip (Coptmus contatus) 
I e f t to right, pulf-ball (/ u opinion weeatum) ; 
edible mushroom {Ajiruu s aiMfiii'/n), morel 
(1 lonheila esculentus ) ; A g incus ( PUurolus ) 

ositeatus. 


is producing a different and darker kind 
of spore (the tclcntospore), which can rest 
through the winter. On germination it 
gives rise to a few hvplue which produce 
jet another kind of spore, which will only 
germ mate on a totally different host, the 
common barberry. The disease on this 
plant takes the form of swollen discoloured 
patches on its leaves. ((>) Boh! dioniy cotes. 
These are tho mostly highly organised of 
tho F., and include mushrooms, toad- 
stools, and puff-balls. Tbe characteristic 
spores aro tho 5</s idiosporcs, formed in 
fours on a basulhun . Group (5) abovo. 
the /Ecidio my cotes, are often included 
with the Basidlomycotet. The lichens 
each consist of a fungus and an alga living 
Ju partnership (sj/rnbiosif). In addition 
to the above six groups there aro also the 
Actinomycetes (allied tot bacteria) and 
tho Fungi imperfecti. See O. Masseo, 
Hrilish Fungi , with a Chapter on TJchens , 
1911; J. W. Harsh berget, Text Hook of 
Fungi , 1917; M. Grieve, Fungi as Food 
and in Medicine, 1926; li. G Wynne- 
Vaughan and li. Barnes, Structure and 
Development of Fungi , 1927 ; A. il. BulJer, 
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Researches in Fungi. 1931 ; and A. Parker- 
Rhodes, Fungi, Friends or Foes?, 1948. 

Fungus, in pathology, a terra applied 
to a variety of morbid excrescences of the 
appearance of fungi. F. of the brain is 
really a hernia, the brain protruding 
through the skull. F. of the dura maier. 
or outermost membrane of the brain and 
spinal cord, consists of a tumour which 
perforates the skull. F. arthritis is a 
name given to tubercular disease of the 
joints, accompanied with the formation 
of a white spongy mass. Some members 
of the F. order of plants are parasitic to 
man, causing diseased conditions; such are 
A chorion schbleinii, causing favus , Micro - 
sporon andouini and Trichophyton ton- 
surans, causing ringworm, and Actinomy- 
ces bonis, or ray F., which causes the 
swelling of the jaw, known as actinomy- 
cosis ( q.v .). 

Fungus Melitensis, see Cvnomorium. 

Funicular Machine, name applied by 
some mechanicians to a cord or chain 
attached at one end to a Used point, tho 
other end passing over a fixed pulley or 
friction wheel and having a weight sus- 
pended from it ; a weight is also hung 
from the cord or chain in some part of 
its length, between the fixed end and 
the pulley. Tima i »» cord becomes a 
mechanical agent, for unequal weights 
applied, os has been said, may be in 
equillbrio. When a cord is suspended in a 
vortical plane between two fixed points and 
acted on by weights at different places, 
it is called a F. polygon; if the form 
of the suspended cord is gi veu, and tho 
\\ eight to be applied at one angular 
point, the weights at all the other angul.ir 
points in the case of equilibrium can bo 
found. 

Funicular Railway, see Railways, 
Mountain Hallways. 

Funk, Isaac Kaufman (1839-1912), 
Amer. author and publisher, ft at Clifton, 
Ohio, and educated at Wittenberg College 
and Wittenberg Theological Seminary, 
lie was ordained a minister of the 
Lutheran Church (1801), and after holding 
various pastorates, he started a publishing 
business (1870), in which he was joined by 
A. W. W agnails (1878), the firm being 
known sinco 1890 as Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. He ed. the Standard Dic- 
tionary , founded tho Metropolitan Pulpit, 
now the Homiletic Renew, 1876, and 
various other papers, and wrote, among 
other works, The Nert Step in Evolution 
(1902) and The Psychic Riddle (1907). 

Funk, Walther (ft. 1890), Her. journalist 
and economist, educated at llorlin and 
Leipzig Univs. Appointed head of the 
Reich press bureau in 1933; in the same 
year made Reich minister of propaganda. 
Minister of economics, 1938, and in 1939 
ho took over the Rclchsbank when Dr. 
Mchacht (q.v.) was dismissed in Jan. of 
that year. He was president of the 
Reiehsbank until 1945. His pubs., 
mostly on economics, include Deutsche 
Wirlschaftsnot (1926); Deutsche IVirt- 
schaftspohtik im Osten (1927); Inter- 
nationale Kapital •» rerflechtunyen und — 
aufgaben des neuzeitlichen Kapitalismus 
(1928). Tried at Nuremberg as a war 


criminal, and found guilty of planning 
aggressive war, war crimes, and crimes 
against hnmanity and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

Funkia (from Funk, a Gcr. botanist), a 
onus of Liliocem, occurs wild In China and 
apan, but tho fivo species are all hardy 
plants and will grow in Britain. Tho 
flowers are very showy and are often called 
plantain -lilies. 

Funny-bone, popular name for tbat 
part of the elbow wliere the ulnar nerve 
asses down the inner condyle of tho 
nmcrus. The nerve being comparatively 
unprotected, a blow on this point will 
cause a tingling, pricking &cnsatlon down 
the whole length of tho nerve to the ulnar 
side of the band, followed by numbness. 
It has also been termed tbe crazy-bone. 

Fur, see Funs. 

Fur, matter formed Inside vessels 
through the lime in water, or Rimilar 
constituents, used also of deposits left by 
damp. More frequently UHed as a verb, 
as, a kettle has become * furred/ In this 
way it is also applied medically to a 
•furred' tongue, one that has become 
coated with matter. 

Furetiere, Antoine (1619-88), Fr. lawyer 
and lexicographer, ft. in Paris. Ills 
announcement that he had compiled a 
dictionary of the Fr. language brought 
about his expulsion from tho Fr. academy 
for alleged plagiarism, that body fearing 
that his dictionary was intended to super- 
sede their own. F.’s dictionary was pub. 
two years after his death, and it is a 
valuable w ork. An improved ed. was pub. 
by B. do lUnval in 1701, and the last 
reprint was at A usterdam in 1725. It has 
survived as the basis of wbat is called 
the Dlctionnaire do Trevoux. Ills other 
works were Five Satires (verse); Gospel 
Parables (verse): Le Raman bourgeois; 
and especially Furetermna (pub. post- 
humously), being a collection of bonsmots 
or anecdotes, which have often been 
parodied. 

Furfuran, or Furan (C«H«Oh organic 
substance obtained by heating the barium 
salt of pyroniucie add with soda-lime. 
It is a colourless liquid boiling at 32° C., 
is insoluble In water, and has the charac- 
teristic smell of pine-wood tar, in which 
it occurs. A molecule of furan may be 
looked upon os possessing closed chains of 
five atoms; if the oxygen atom be re- 
placed by sulphur, thiophene Is produced; 
if it bo replaced by NH, pyrrole is pro- 
duced Furfural, furfural, or furfuralde- 
hyde (OJI.OCHO) is the aldehyde of 
pyromucic add, and may bo prepared by 
distilling bran with dilute sulphuric add. 
It is a colourless liquid boiling at 162° C., 
and Is soluble to some extent in water. 
It has a pleasant smell, and turns brown 
on ex posuro to the air. When mixed with 
caustic potash, furfur-alcohol and pyro- 
mucic acid are formed, and it snows 
general properties analogous to those of 
benzol dehyde. With phenol (q.v.) fur- 
fural forms ft* ins which are widely used 
In the manuf. of moulded articles similar 
to those made from cellulose, gal ol 1th, etc. 
Furfural and various of its derivatives are 
employed as solvents, germicides, eto. 
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See Chicago Mines Laboratories Bulletin, 
No. 2 (1925), Furfural and its Derivatives. 

Furfuratorum, see Cr use a, Accademia 
DEI. la. 

Furies, or Furies, see Eitmenides. 

Furka Pass, one of the highest Alpine 
posses In Switzerland (7992 ft.). It leads 
front Anderaiatt, In the canton of Uri, to 
the Rhone glacier, passing through the 
Reuse valley and ending at the II 6 tel 
Gletsch in Valais. 

Furlong, measure of longth amounting 
to one-eighth of a statute mile. The 
original term was 'furrow -long,* and was 
the measurement of a furrow in the 
•common field* system, and in conse- 
quence varied according to the diets., but 
the side of a square containing 10 ao. was 
the generally accepted length, 40 poles. 
In the ninth century the word F. was used 
to translate the Lat. stadium , which was 
one-eighth of a Rom. mile. 

Furlo Pass, tunnel, some 40 yds. long, 
excavated In the Apennines, Italy. It i9 
part of the Via Flaminla, the old Rom. 
road from Rome to Fano on the Adriatic. 
An Inscription at the N. end records that 
the tunnel was made by the Emperor 
Vespasian, a.d. 77. 

Furlough, military term used for leave 
of absence. On home service it applies to 
non-commissioned officers ami men, but 
on foreign service It is also applied to 
officers. When on F. a soldier may not 
leave the United Kingdom, and is in 
receipt of full pay. 

Furnaoes (Lat. farnax, a vault), con- 
trivances for producing useful application 
of heat generated by the combustion of 
fuel. The number of different varieties 
and uses of F. is very great, but there 
are In the great majority of cases three 
essential parts. The fire-place 19 the 
portion of the furnace where the com- 
bustion of tho fuel takes place ; the place 
where the beat la applied to the special 
work of the furnace ts known by various 
names, such as the chamber, laboratory, 
hearth, working-bed, etc ; and in addition 
there i«* the chimney, or some apparatus 
for supplying air under pressure to the 
fire. The class of fuel used and the In- 
tensity of the heat required are factors in 
determining the different modifications 
of F. In all cases the combination of 
economy and efficiency is desired; com- 
bustion should be regular, and the air and 
fuel mixed in cornet proportions. F. 
may be classified Into two main types, In 
the first of which the effect of combustion 
Is simply the heating of the material to 
which the heat is applied, in the second a 
chemical change al*o occurs as a result 
of beating. F. for steam and for heating 
buildings are examples of tho first type, 
whilst most metallurgical F. belong to tho 
second type. The second class of F. may 
be subdivided as follows: (l) Where tho 
fuel and the substance to be heated are in 
contact with each other: to this class 
belong shaft, blast, and hearth F. (2) 
Where the substance is heated directly 
by the products of combustion: these aro 
reverberatory F. Whpn the charge is not 
melted the furnace is known as a * wasting ’ 
or 'calcining* furnace; when it is, as a 


•melting furnace.* (3) Where the sub- 
stance is not directly heated by tho fuel 
or the products of combustion. When 
the heating chamber Is fixed and forms 
part of tho furnace, tho latter Is known as 
a muffle furnace. Other varieties are 
crucible F. and retort F. There are four 
main objocts to be studied; the greatest 
quantity of heat must ho ensured, the 
dissipation of heat must be prevented, 
the heat must bo concentrated and 
dircctod to the substance to be acted on, 
and ft must be under tho control of tho 
operator. 

Tn the F. of the first class, for heating 
boilers, a grate of fire-bars with short 
spaces between forms the receptacle for 
the fuel, and part of the air for combustion 
is drawn between theso bars. As the fuel 
burns it is converted Into gases, which 
burn above and in contact with the boiler. 
In addition to tho air which comes 
through the fuel, a considerable quantity 
is admitted into the space between it 
and the boiler. Tho supply of air thus 
admitted is regulated by such contrivances 
as dampers; if too much Is admitted heat 
escapes up the chimney, whilst if too 
little the combustion is retarded and 
unburnt fuel is wasted, and in both cases 
smoke is caused. Where possiblo a tall 
chimney provides tho draught required, 
the sharpness of the draught varjing as 
tho height of the chimney. In ships and 
locomotive steam engines a chimney can- 
not always be erected, and draught is 
then produced by fans, or by the action of 
a jet of exhaust steum. Blast F. aro of 
very great antiquity, and forms differing 
little from ordinary smith’s F. are now 
used m India. The Catalan and Walloon 
forges, formerly usotl In the production 
of malleable iron, mark stages In the 
development of blast F. which is tho 
development of the science of iron- 
smelting (q. v.). Hearth F. aro sometimes 
employed in tho air reduction process of 
smelting iron, but they arc very wasteful 
and have little to recommend them. 

Where the substance to be heated must 
not come Into contact with the fuel itself, 
tho operation of producing the heat must 
bo performed in a special combustion 
chamber. This chamber is placed at the 
side of tho hearth or working-bed, in which 
the materia] is exposed in a broad thin 
la'i er. Tho chimney is placed at the 
other end from the combustion chamber, 
and consequently tho body of flame and 
the heated gas are drawn over tho working- 
bed and beaten down by reverberation 
from the low vaulted roof which covers 
the hearth and the working-bod and slopes 
down to the base of the Chimney. The 
term ’cupola* was originally used for the 
reverberatory furnace, but Is now used to 
designate a small blast furnace, such as 
that used by Iron-founders. Tho * melting* 
reverberatory furnace is used in the con- 
centration of poor metallic compounds 
into a rcgulns by fusion, la tho reduction 
of lead and tin oros, in the refining of 
copper and silvor, and In the puddling 
processes of making malleable Iron. The 
’calcining* or wasting type of reverbera- 
tory furnace has a less extended use. It 
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1h employed chiefly in the conversion of 
metallic sulphides into oxides 

r Iho most important of the F which are 
used in Industry are gas F Besides the 
fiiinace for which illuminating gras Is used, 
on the Bunsen burner or blowpipe 
principle, and which are employed in 
small operations and in the laboratory 
pros firing on a large scale is very exten- 
sively earned on r Iho origin of gas F 
dales bai k to the patents gianted to 
1 n dc rick ami Win feiemcns in 1850 ami 
1801, and no new pnnciplos have been 


chimney so far as draught is concerned. 
The gas furnuc o is iu gene ral use m metal- 
lurgy to day, in the glass, gas, and bj - 
products coke industries. It is also used 
m commits, though inrelv Its success 
is duo to the casv regulation of coin 
bustion which can bo made perfect 
without excels of air the possibility of a 
long fl vine and thorefore of large F , and 
the use of fuel of inferior quality The 
original peifcction of tho furnace, and 
the fact that regener it ion permits high 
temp as well as economy have also 



1 ill lUAfal IfUlCXAC 1 AL llin I ORD VV OKhei A I JUAOl N1J AM 
It is cue of tbe laigcst in the world 


added since Unit time \ gas furnace 
has. In general, tho following paits (1) 
1 ho gas-prodtic t r, w hu h m i\ b i\ e its 
own diaught apparatus or inav form a 
« lose part of the furnace, ami depend upon 
its chimney (2) The Inversion valves, 
which dlicct to one side oi tho other tho 
products of combustion and the giscs 
required for the tiring of tlic fuinnei 
(3) The chambers of recuperation utilise 
those calories which would othci v\ iso bo 
earned away by tho products of com 
bustion (1) Tho laboratory, or hearth, 
where the nidustiinl opciatlon is oike ted 
The combustion of tho fuel is lure com 
plctod by a now influx of air, known as tho 
secondary air (5) The cliimticv, oi tlio 
•draught appaiatus taking its place, dis- 
charges into tho outer air the produt ts of 
combustion, and at the same tfino ensures 
the circulation of tho various gas cui rents. 
A number of dampers at tho various flues 
of admission and exit complete the 

F.E. 6 


contributed to its success. In tho older 
methods of htating everything was eon- 
fused Iho old glass -pot fi mace, for 
example, was formed of a hearth which 
contaiwd tho pots placed above the Are 
grate without a stack. Tho onlv way of 
regulating tho draught was by varying the 
depth of fuel m tho grate Under such 
conditions i high measure of skill was 
needed to obtain a satisfactory result In 
a modem cus hre d furnace, the grate, the 
hearth the chimney, and the recuporator 
arc all <li tmet and may each be controlled 
in a methodical way, 

F lu winch coal-gas or hydrogefn was 
buint with pure owgen were formerly 
used when tho highest temps were 
required but electrically heated F are 
now lnigclv VjOd. Tho advantages of 
electruity as a heating agent aro the 
possibilitv of local application of the beat 
and tho high temps, obtained; against 
these are to be set its enhanced cost 
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1 rank Partridge w £>ons lid 


SHERATON CIIIPPEN D 4.LE 

Satinwood side table (one of a pur) with Wdnut desk chair with seat tovutd 

serpentine sides and sli n htl> cabriole legs n leather 


Electric F differ In t> pe according ns the bv Cook’s lieutenant, Furneaux, from 
product is to be obtained in the form of a whom they take thrir name Ihtv are 
gas, a liquid, or a solid (e g caibon disul loi the most pait barren and unproductive 
phide calcium carbide, and graphite) Fop 800 

(For further particulars see Elpc-huctti Fumes (Flemish Veurne), tn of Belgium 
and Elfctromi rAiiniuiY ) loi the In the prov of \V Handers It is 
casing, walls, pillars, etc , of F , ordimry situated at the jumtion of scv. canals, 
building materials, such as red bucks lb m N It. of Dunkirk and 27 m. S W. 
are used, for the parts which come in of Bruges Tho puu. industries are the 
contact with the fuel or flame, icfruloij manul of linen and tiles there is a 
or Are resisting materials aie neccssiry ti xdo in hops, coin, and dair> produce. 
Such parts are the lpungs of fire pines. Pop 7G00. 

air lies roofs, and flues tho lower pmts of Furness, Sir Christopher F. flist Baron 
the chimney of a revcrberatoiv furnace, (1852-1912), shipowmi and (shipbuilder, 
and the whole of the mtiiuil walls of head of the shipping him of F , Witbv & 
blast 1 A list of Are resisting subst uicos Co Hu was h at W 11 utlcpool, Durham, 
may to given, for further particulars sec lie started a shipbroking business when he 
under their name-*, lucclay and fire bucks was twcuty four stars of age. He next 
certain sandstones, silica, in the form of cstab. tho line of steamers In 1885 
ganistcr. Dims stone and bricks (aibon he Joined Ldw ird Withy and founded 
(as coke and graphite), feme oviuc and tho present firm In 1910 ho was raised to 
alumina, m the form of bauxite Ste the peerage as a baron and took the title 
Blssf mlr. Iron and Sti l,l, Anm \ti\g, of Lord 1 of («iantloy He was Liberal 
Hardening \li talturgy; Sij mjtns tt< member lor the Haitlcpools div, 1891- 
See also Mills and Rowan, Fuel and its 1910 

Application , 1889 Baldwin, Steam Heat Furness, peninsula of N. Lintasliire, 
mg for Building* 1900; J Wnght, tfUdric England, situated between iho Irish Sea 
Furnaces and their Industrial Applications, and Morocambo Bay, Tho ruins of F. 
1906: W. K Giounu Grjimatlo, Es*ag on a Abbey stand m a deep valley S. of Dalton 
Theory of Furnaces (trans ), 191a, II and adjacent to the F. fcallwav. It Is 
Armstrong, Fuels and Furnaces for In interesting to artists anp antiquaries, 
dustrud Healing , 1918, and U. Ethcrmg- being a fine example of the transition 
ton, Modern Furnace Vechnology, 1944 Norman and early Eng. architecture. 

Furneaux Islands, also called Flinders. It was founded In 1127 and was, until the 
Group of is. between Australia and Reformation, a groat and wealthy Cister- 
Tasmania In the Bass Strait and included clan abbey. The prin. tn. 6f F. is Barrow 
within the state of Tasmania. Flinders, (?.p.), noted for its docks and iron works, 
or Great Is , is the most important, others Furniss. Harry (1854-1925), Eng. can- 
being Cape Barren, Clark, Hummock, and caturist; o. March 26, In Wexford; son of 
Babel. They wero discovered in 1773 a Yorkshire engineer; at the age of nine- 
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Frank Partridge 6- Sons Ltd 

HEPPLKWniTE 


1 wo pieces ol a set ol bix sn 1 ond two arm-chairs th open bacl s w ith pit. rued splats 
and aiv d w tli husks, stats coven, 1 in horse 1 m 


teen settled m I ondon, and soon liter 
became n it gill ir contiibutoi i f humorous 
drawing to the pi In lllustritt 1 pupcis 
He ]om(d the staff of i unfit in 1SH0 and 
foi mam >cars w is one t its most 
popul ir llln ti dors flc lent into fime 
with his Invention of the (iWdsti ne tollar 
and h uimt known all < vtr the world for 
his piftuie (Ust d since b\ 1 1 ira Soap as 
an advcitiscim nt) I wo \ mis ago 1 used 
your foip Mint then I hivt used no 
other* An adiuii iblt humou t ho illus 
(rated wj ii mkh -i tht woil <1 the two 
l,reat huinoiistH Thackeray and Dicktns 
Author of man) hooks, including 
i (rnfesajoiis of a C ariraturitt 1901, and 
Harry 1 mm * s at Home , 19U3 

Furniture (from F r fourmer t to furnish) 
include sail mo v aide goods such isfittings 
vessels, c tc supplied to buildings to adapt 
them lo tlu Jr use l ntil the Kenaiss int e 

days, bouse hold appliances wcio few 
and a limiiv to their possessors In 
deed the peoples of antiquity wore 
satisfied with a t od a table, a touch and 
sometimes a chair for the best hours of 
(heir lives woic spent out of doors and 
sedentary pastimes were few Up to 
Rom times the woods most commonly 
ust d for domestic plenishings wtre first of 
all cedar, and then rosewood ebony, ttak, 
nine and walnut, whilst bronze and dec 
truin, and the precious metalb Mirer and 
Id and ivory, wore more frooh used for 
than they ait to day , under the empire 
wealthy Roms had golden cooking uten 
sils Still, wood has always been the 
basis of F , and that being so it Is not 
surprising that few examples of early 
work have lasted to our day Ihe chief 
sources of Information about Assyrian 


and Ff,\plian household fittings and 
likcwist ibout those of Greece and Romo 
ire vauois Miilptuics and mural decoia 
tion and paintings 1 lie cahint t makers 
of Ninewh, as u-.o of fhebes and Mem 
phis kne w how io t mbi llish their couches 
and tnblcb with inlivings of ivorv, and 
weio fond of supi uting then chairs and 
thioncs on It f s of wild animals bulls 
lions ind lams wtre tavountc devices lor 
carvin^, ami blxvts u-uiilly taplives in 
war wen oittn dt^n Jtd to the position 
of upuoldm„ some p >ition of the regal 
tliroue 1 ho Gbs th 1 1 \ ed their mobiliary 
fashions from the 1 and the plutocrats 
of Rome pitronlsed Gk in preference to 
native woikimn I olding chairs, chairs 
with blopuu and upright backs elaborate 
foot stool 1 ron/t tripods, arm chairs with 
spbmxts tor elbow rests, splendid marble 
tables and candelabra oriental com lies 
and all mauuei of bronze work damas 
ccned in j, 1 1 and silver were common 
appendage' in the palaces and sumptuous 
homes of the kings and anstocrats of 
clasHieal antiquity Rom fashions were 
copied bv IJv/antino craftsmen and under 
Charlem igm there flourished the Rheno 
Ryzantiut sthool of art whoso best work 
appeals in their magnificent enamelled 
shrines nud reliquaries In the Middle 
Ages bedb and chairs were still restricted 
to the upper classes, but In the castles and 
manor houses of the Norman barons 
househ Id appliances were rapidly de- 
veloping both tn number ana artistic 
worth Redsteaas were square in frame 
and roofed with panelled testers sup 
ported on caiven posts, rich hangings 
and tapestries and decorated chests of It 
cypress were impoited, and other chests 
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and portable presses were made at home 
with wrought-Iron clasps and hinges and 
with inlaid wood or iron strap-work orna- 
ment, or sometimes with panels of 
tempera painting on gilt backgrounds. 
Chests vvero used as repositories for money 
and valuables, and also for eccles. vest- 
ments. When the family removed they 
served as trunks for all torms of apparel 
and costly fabrics, usually stored in 
massive wardrobes or ar moires. It is, of 
course, from the chest that the modern 
dressoir, or sideboard, has developed. 

Before passing on to tho Renaissance 
one word must bo said of Saracenic work. 
Omitting what they did for tho interior 
of churciies, tho Hamcens deserve e\ory 
praise for the beauty and delicacy of their 
lattice work. and for their skill m inlaying, 
whether YYitli silver filigree, brass, Rory, 
or mother-of-pearl. These merits are 
well illustrated by their tall hexagonal 
tables and cross-legged reading desks. 
After tbe great revival artisans no longer 
carved episodes from tbe cycles of romance 
or the legends of their saints, for these 
were swept away by tho classical my- 
thology which men so eagerly absorbed. 
During tbe Quattrocento period in Italy 
(1400-1500) sumptuous F. of every des- 
cription was executed at the bidding of 
the Medici and other patron princes. Gilt 
grounds, jnetra dura woik, that Is, tho 
inlaying of slabs of coloured and richly 
veined marbles, and tarsia , or certosma 
work, or inlaying of Yvood in geometrical 
patterns or floral designs ramo quickly 
into vogue and spread rapidly across tho 
Alps to other countries. During the reign 
of Henry VIII. Jean do Mabuse and 
Holbein Introduced It. fashions into Eng- 
land, and in France, ad Ihe result of the 
infiltration of It. craftsmen, a mass of 
heavy and rich F. was made, but tho 
ficquent use of strap-work and tho car- 
touche, YYhlch characterises the Henri 
Deux style, is peculiarly Fr. 

Tho so-called Jacobean stylo un- 
doubtedly has its attractions, although it 
was overshadowed bv the great ftoraison 
in F., which marks the eighteenth century 
throughout W. Europe. Like tho famous 
‘great bed of Ware* of Elizabethan days, 
It is very solid and very hoavv, both in 
design and in tho thickness of the oak or 
chestnut which wore the favourite yvoocIs; 
yet these qualities recommend thcinselvos 
to many, and undoubtedly suggest a 
simplicity and strength absent from later 
work. 

In this country the heyday of cabinet - 
making is associated with the names of 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and Adam, who 
raised the rnauut. of F. to an art, to Yvhich 
they freely gave their talent both for 
execution and design. Their inspiration 
was clearly drawn from the Fr. artist 
Boullo, Y\bo owed his excellence in mar- 
quetry work to Florentine and Venetian 
craftsmen. These men bad already shown 
the scope and beauty of the art. But 
marquetry did not originate in Italy: its 
home was tho E., Damascus, Persia, and 
India, and thence it passed to Europe by 
way of the great trade routes. Boulle 
belongs to the Louis Quatorze period — 


tho armoire in the Jones collection at 
Victoria and Albert Museum, S. Kensing- 
ton, London, is a beautiful Illustration of 
his YY’ork — but though this period and tho 
succeeding ones, tho regency and tho 
Louis Quinze or rococo, afford much 
that Is both sumptuous and elegant, the 
cabinet-maker’s art reaches its high-Yvatcr 
mark just before the revolution, that is, 
in tho reign of Louis XV L In tho N. 
Kensington Museum may bo seen .some 
splendid specimens of the exquisitely 
finished and truly choice work of Routgen, 
lliubcnor, and Gouthidre, who enjoyed the 
palrouagc of Mario Antoinette. Gou- 
thfoie was the first founder and chaser of 
his day, ami used to mount In ormolu or 
bronze-gilt tho elegant commodes and 
cabinets which tho other tvxo had inado. 
These men turned their backs on tho 
frivolous, rampant vagaries of Moissonior 
and tho other apostles of tho rococo 
school, and developed a beautiful restraint 
and delicacy accentuated by their pre- 
ference for classic forms. Thus tho 
‘riotous curves’ of tho du Barry period 
gave place to medallions and .straight-lined 
patterns, which horahlod a purer, nobler 
style. Hut the advent of Napoleon wit- 
nessed a backsliding, and F. hccamo 
tainted with tho dry and JmaY y classicism 
of tho time. The best examples of tho 
'empire stylo’ may Impress and uyvo, but 
despite the richness of their woods — 
mahogany, satimvood. etc.— they aro 
sadly deficient both in charm and grace. 
In England after tho death of Chippen- 
dale, the master of tho soi-disanf ‘Chinese 
style,’ and his compeer-*, there is little to 
note but a slavish, tasteless imitation of 
Fr. models. To-day an attempt Is being 
made in I'art nouveau to resuscitate a 
naturalness and Jmplicity long since 
passed aYvav. This stylo is marked by 
the popularity of \arious light oaks and 
may be said to draw all that is good in it 
from tho lectures and teachings of Wm. 
Morris and his band of fellow Yvorkers. 
However, it sccrns at present as if the 
economic div. of labour, tho substitution 
of machinery for hand labour, and tho 
utter dlvorco of the designer from tho 
artisan have wellnigh killed cabinet- 
making as an art. Tbo finest collections 
of old F. aro housed in tho Louvro, tho 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and Hert- 
ford House (the Wallace collection). 


The manuf. of Amor, V. has developed 
along much tho same lines as Eng., but 
it has been influenced by other European 
and by oriental styles In addition. The 
vogue for collecting 'antiques’ in America 
leads only to the discovery of very primi- 
tive F. of a strictly utilitarian nature, 
chiefly for kitchen use. Tho early 
colonists naturally designed their F. on 
simple lines, arid the woods they em- 
ployed wore for the most part pine, maplo, 
oak, and the nati vo nut-woods. Mahogany, 
rosewood, and black walnut were all 
greatly favoured in Victorian times, Tho 
F. of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries showed such charac- 
teristic pieces as high-backed chairs, gate- 
leg and butterfly tables; while in Queen 
Anne’s time appeared sofas, tallboys. 
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lowboys, cupboards, writing-tables, and 
chests of drawers In both walnut and 
maple. In the middle of tho eighteenth 
century Chippendale F. in mahogany 
became the vogue, and, to a somewhat 
lesser extent, Sheraton, Shearer, llepple- 
white, and Robert Adam. Adam was an 
architect, but ho believed in designing the 
F. for the houses ho built or rebuilt, and 
this F. he ordered from Chippeiidalo; 
Hepplowhito was also influenced by Adam. 
Later on Dlrcctoire and Empire styles 
wore used as models for many graceful 
chairs, sofas, and other pieces of Amer. 
manuf. Tho leading cabinet-makers of 
early times were ostab. in Philadelphia, 
with New York as second, and Salem as 
third In importance. In America, as in 
England to-day, the Cubist stylo has been 
developed as a passing novelty, and it has 
a certain amusing? and bizarre charm of its 
own. See T. Chippendale, The Gentleman 
and Cabinet Maker’s Directory, 1754; 
L. V. Lockwood. Colonial Furniture in 
America, 11)02; W. Nutting, Furniture of 
the Pilgrim Century, 1921; II. Schmitz 
(ed.). Encyclopedia of Furniture, 1926; 
O. Bracket, An Encyclopecdia of English 
Furniture , 1927; P. Mncquoid, English 
Furniture of the 16th-19th Centuries . 
1928; K. M. Kalde 'Offline of Period 
Furniture, 1929; J. P. Biaxe nnd A. E. R. 
Hopkins, Old English Furniture for the 
Small Collector, 1980; 11. 11. Tavlor, 
Knowing, Collecting, and lie storing Early 
American Furniture , 1980; J. Oloag, 

Time, Task, and Furniture, 1990, English 
Furniture, 1981,1918, ami Rritish Furni- 
ture Makers, 1915: N. II. Moore, Old 
Furniture *Dook, 1935; ]). Smith, Old 
Furniture and Woodwork, 1987; It. 
Edwards, Sheraton Furniture Design. 
1946, and Ileppleirhite Furniture Designs, 
1947; R. W. Symonds, Chippendale 
Furniture Designs , 1948; II. Gordon. Old 
English Furniture, 1948; and J. and 11. 
Hooper, Modem Furniture and Fittings, 
1049. 

Furniture Cream, mixture used for 

B ollshing chairs anti sideboards, etc. 

leeswnx and resin are dissolved in heated 
turpentine and then mixed with a solution 
of powdered soap and carbonate of potash. 
When applied to wooden surfaces, the oil 
dissolves tho former polish and tho other 
constituents mako a new one. 

Furnivall, Frederick James (1625-1910), 
Eng. philologist and editor. He founded 
seven societies for the promotion of literary 
appreciation and for the pub. of texts. 
These wero tho Early Eng. Text Society 
(1864). the Chaucer (1868), Ballad (1868), 
New Shakespeare (1874), Browning (1881), 
Wyelif (1882), and Shelley (1880). By 
means of these associations he collected 
as much as £80,000, which was expended 
In issuing cheap eds. of a number of early 
texts and rare works of literary merit, 
which thus became accessible to a largo 
circle of Interested students. Many of the 
texts were ed. by F. himself, but his great 
work as editor was his Issue of A Six-text 
Print of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales in 
Parallel Columns (1868-75). which was an 
exact replica of six original MSS. F. 
further supervised the pub. of a series of 
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facsimiles of the quartos of Shakespeare’s 

S lays, and for some years was ed. of the 
ixford New English Dictionary , later 
under the care of Sir J. A. H. Murray. Be- 
sides his earnest and unremitting labour 
in the literary field, F. was in his day a 
splendid oarsman, and in 1885 introduced 
races for sculling fours and eights. See 
Frederick James Furnivall: a Volume of 
Personal Record (reminiscences) by forty- 
nine contributors, with a biography by 
J. Munro, 1911. 

Furnival's Inn, see Inns of Court; 
Furruckabad, see Farrukiiabad. 

Furs, term used generally to cover tho 
skins of animals complete with tho outer 
covering of wool and hair, are used for the 
manuf. of coats, ties, and trimmings. 



Ai pnuuitd i>\ permission uj the Uovernor 
anil Comm Use of Hudson's Bay Company 


PUTINA FOX, RAWED IN CAFTIVITV 


Fur-bearing animals are found widely 
distributed throughout the world, but 
with homo exceptions the finest are ob- 
tained from the colder regions of the N. 
hemisphere. Tho animals should be taken 
when the weather is coldest, as then their 
fur is most fully developed— that Is in 
winter or early spriug in tho case of water 
animals. F. present a considerable 
variety of colour, texture, and pattern; 
after urn-sing, »ome are used in a more or 
less natural state, whilst others are dyed 
and submitted to various processes before 
being manufactured into coats. 

Fox . — The silver fox occurs in tho wild 
state as a mutant of the red fox, and ex- 
hibits colour phases varying from pure 
black to a complete covering of silver 
guard hair. Wild silvers are compara- 
tively rare, but the animal has been 
raised In captii ity since 1908, and silver 
fox ranching la now an extensive in- 
dustry, particularly in N. America, the 
Scandinavian countries, and Russia. 
Cross fox occurs In red fox litters, and its 
distinctive feature Is a dark cross on the 
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shoulders. White fox is found mainly in 
the Arctic circle and Siberia. Is pure whito 
In colour with deep, dense fur, and is used 
for making capes, trimmings, etc. Most 
Is dyed, particularly with the light pastel 
shades. Red fox is found in practically 
every country N. of the equator. It 
varies in colour from yellow to dark red, 
and is often dyed and used extensively 
for trimmings. Blue fox is found in tlio 
Arctic regions of Cauada, Alaska, and 
Greenland, is bluish in colour, and used to 
make capes and stoics. It is farmed 
extensively in Scandinavia. 

Weasels . — Fisher is the largest species 
of the weasel familv. and has very fine, 
silky hair, which is a dark brown In 
colour. This is a highly prized and very 
valuable fur, found only in N. America. 
Badger is found in the N. Amcr. continent, 
Enrope, and Asia. The hair is silvery 
grey in colour, and those from N. America 
are used for trimming, etc., and the 
European and Asiatic skins for brushes. 
Ermine is found mainly in Tanada and 
Siberia, and is creamy white in colour, 
with a black tip to the tail. Marten is a 
fine and \aluable fur used for capes, stoles, 
etc., found mainly in Canada, and varying 
In colour from yellow to dark brown with 
soft, silky fur. It is tho Canadian counter- 
part of Russian sable. Pable is the most 
costly and prized member of the weasel 
family, and is found In most parts of 
Russia. It baa the same characteristics 
as the Canadian marten, but in smaller, 
with better colour and quality of fur. 
Skunk is found in N. and S. America, and 
is black in colour. Many have white 
stripes, which are cut out or dyed before 
the fur is used. 

Rodents . — Beaver Is found mainly In 
Canada and N. U.S.A. The best types 
come from E. Canada; thoy are brown in 
colour, and are not used in their natural 
state. Tho top hair is plucked, and the 
under fur is sheared^ to make coats, etc. 
There are three main types of muskrat 
recognised by the fur trade: (a) Canadian 
and Amcr., which varies from golden to 
dark brown in colour, and has think 
underwool with short top hair, and is used 
naturally aud dyed for coats, etc. (0) 
Black, which is found mainly in K. 
America; apart from being black in colour 
its characteristics are as (a), (c) S., u hieh 

is found in Louisiana and Texas, and has 
brown underwool and black top hair, 
otherwise with the same characteristics ns 
(a) and (6). Marmot is found mainly in 
Mongolia, and Is generally used as a cheap 
imitation for mink. Nutria Is native to 
S. America, au<l is an inferior species of 
the beaver. It is aKo raised in captivity ; 
the top hair Is plucked or sheared, leaving 
soft brown underwool. Squirrel Is found 
In all parts of the N. hemisphere, hut the 
largest quantities come from Russia and 
Canada. The finest come from Russia, 
and are grey- blue, and very well furred. 
The Canadian type are weaker and of a 
red-brown hue. They are dyed and 
manufactured into coats. 

Cat . — Leopard is fpund principally in 
India and Africa, the best types coming 
from Somaliland. The hair is short and 


the best bear a well-defined pattern of 
black rosettes on a clear yellow book- 
ground. House cat is found in almost all 
countries ; It is of many different colours, 
and is used for cheap coats, trimming, cto. 
Lynx is found mainly in Canada, a few 
coming from Siberia. It Is tho most 
beautiful of the cot family, having long, 
silky fur of a silvery groy colour, and is 
used for trimming. 

Fitch . — This is a species of ferret found 
in Europe and Asia. The colour varies 
from dark brown to yellow (found In 
Europe) and white to polo brown (found 
in Asia). It is used to make cheap 
coats, etc. 

Mote . — This is a small insect-eating 
animal with soft, velvety, blue-black fur, 
which is found throughout tho N. hemi- 
sphere. It wears badly and is not in 
great demand. 

Opossum . — Each country produces a 
different typo, but In the main they havo 
creamy white underwool with darker, 
somewhat silvery, guard hair, and are 
found In N. and S. America, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Pony . — The ponies used by the fur trado 
come mainly from S. America and Russia. 
They havo short, coarse brown hair, the 
Short-haired variety with a nmiro pattern 
being recognised as tho finest. 

Raccoon. —Those aro found In America 
and Canada, are reddish -brown in colour, 
and have thick, woolly fur, used for trim- 
ming, coats, etc. 

Mink . — Tho most dosirablo tjpes of 
wild mink aro found In Canada and N. 
America. The fur varies in colour from 
light to dark brown, and is'of a dense, 
even, silky texture, its priu. use Is 
for manuf. into coats. Mink aro also 
raised in rapitivlty, and the best of the 
ranched types comparo very favourably 
with the wild types. In recent years few 
varieties have been developed. They are 
known collectively as mutation mink, of 
which tho most valuable aro silver blue, 
pastel, and while. 

Seal . — There aro two types, which aro 
found in most oceanic regions: 0) Fur 
seal, which is taken mostly in Alaska, 
where tho animal goes to breed. It has 
coarse, silvery top hair and very soft 
underwool which, when the lop hair has 
been removed, is dyed and u^ed for coats, 
etc. (ii) Hair scai, which is found mainly 
in the N. hemisphere, and Is characterised 
by its absence of underwool. 

Lamb . — There aro very many varieties 
of lamb whieh aro used by the fur trado. 
The types most commonly used are the 
Persian and Indian lambs. Persian are 
indigenous to Bokhara, Afghanistan, and 
Samarkand, but are now extensively found 
in S. Africa, whence come most of the 
skins used commercially* The wool is 
curled, and the value of a pkin depends on 
the size, lustre, and pattern of tho curls. 
Tho majority aro black, but grey, white, 
brown, and mottled varieties also occur. 
Indian lambs are not so fine tvs Persian, 
and are mainly white In colour, though 
some are brown, black, or mottled, the 
curl being flat and open, and the skins are 
used for coats, eto. 
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See H. A. Innis, Fur Trade in Canada, 
1930; F. Merk, The Fur Trade, 1931; F. 
Moloney, Fur Trade in New England , 
1931; C. T. Williams, Modern Fur Farm - 
ing, 1934; and B. A. de Vote, Across the 
Wide Missouri, 1948; and The British Fur 
Trade Year Book. 

Furse, Charles Wellington (1868-1904), 
Eng. painter, 6. at Staines. His first 
exhibit in the I toy a] Academy was a 
vigorous picture called 'Cain' (1888). All 
his pictures are free from restraint, es- 
pecially those whose subjects are of out- 
door life, such as * Diana of the Uplands,’ 
which breathes of the fresh wind. Mauy 
of his works show a tendency to be de- 
corative, and his mural decorations for 
the tn. hall at Liverpool are excellent 
both in composition and proportion. 
Among his other pictures are ' The Return 
from the Hide,' ‘The Lilac Gown,* ’Cub- 
bing with the York and Ainsty,’ etc. Ills 
early death was a serious Iobs to Brit. art. 

Fur Seal, or Sea Bear, belongs to the 
Otarldic, or sea-lions, as opposed to tbo 
Phocida? or true seals. F. Ss. are divided 
into N. and S. herds, tlic latter of which 
are almost extinct. But the Otariee 
vrsinse of the N. Pacific, especially of the 
Commander and PriV ’ov /or Pribilof) Is. 
in the Behring Sea, are still «,<»inparati v ely 
plentiful. These is. wero leased by the 
U.S.A. io the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany (1870 -90), and afterwards to the N. 
Amer. Commercial Company, whoso mono- 
poly, however, expired in 1910. The adult 
bull is 6 ft. long, with a girth of 4i ft. 
In its seventh year it weighs uhout 450 lb. 
Its fur Is dark brown, hut Giat of the 
female, which is much smaller ami weighs 
only hU Jb., is often fairly light. Seals 
feed in dc»*p water chiefly on a small tlsh 
rather like smelt, uud on Alaska pollack 
and squid. Tlioir breeding-grounds are 
the rock-strewn Is. shores. The bulls 
arrive in May and the tows in Jimo, the 

E up is b. soon after the cow’s arm al, and 
y the winler-timo (Nov.) is ready to swim 
away with its mother, the bulls having 
already (in Aug.) gone to sea to feed. In 
their winter migrations the Commander 
seals penetrate to tho lat. of S. Japan, and 
the Pribylov as far as S. California. It 
is flic custom of the young bachelor Heals 
to sleep aw ay from the ‘rookeries.* Thoso 
who hunt them for their fur surround 
them in gangs by night, and drive thorn 
inlaud to the killing ground, where they 
knock them down with clulm. This 
method of trapping has been superseded 
by ’pelagic scaJiug,* that is, pursuit in 
open waters with spear or shot gun. 
Pelagic hunters, however, have killed 
male and female indiscriminately, with 
the result that the species is fast dying 
out. Various commissions have tried to 
remedy this abuse. Land scaling on the 
Pribylov and Commander Ih. from 1808 
to 1897 resulted in a catch of 3,382,949 
'and pelagic sealing of 963,529. The 
gov.-owned fur-seal herd of tho Pribylov 
la., administered by the dept, of com- 
merce, comprises about 85 per cent of the 
F. Ss. of tho world. This herd contained 
about 2,338,000 animals in 1941. 

Flint, Julius (1805-73), Ger. orientalist, 


b. at Zerkowo. lie was of Jewish descent, 
and many of his works are Judaic in 
character. He pub. a considerable num- 
ber of works on oriental languages and 
literature, including Concordantise Yeteris, 
Testamenti Uebraica et Chaldaica (1837- 
1840), an Bug. trans. of which appeared in 
1871; Kultur und Literaturgeschichte der 
Judrn in Asien, vol. 1., (1849); and the 
famous Bibliotheca Judaica (1849-63). 

Furstenberg, tn. of Brandenburg, Ger- 
many, situated about 60 m. E.S.E. of 
Berlin. Pop. 7000. 

Ftirstenwalde, tn. of Brandenburg, 
Germany, situated on tho ty>ree, about 
21 in. W. of Frankfort -on-Oder. It Is 
noted for manuf. of machinery, gas and 
electric light fittings, and has breweries. 
Pop. 25,700. 

Furth, tn. of Bavaria, Germany, situ- 
ated near the Bohemian frontier, about 40 
in. N.K. of Jiatisbon. Its chief indus- 
tries arc the manuf. of glass and toys. Pop. 
about 0000. 

Furth, tn. in the prov. of Middle Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, Germany, situated about 
5 in. N.W. of Nuremberg at tho junction 
of the Ilegnitz and Pegnitz. Its manufs., 
which are similar to those of Nuremberg, 
Include mirrors, toys, gold leaf, pencils, op- 
tical instruments, furniture, and chicory, 
Tho flr^-t btcam railway in Germany 
was between F. and Nuremberg, opened 
in 183'). Pop. 75,000. 

Further India, see In po-China. 

Fur Tribe, see Darfur. 

Furtwangler, Adolf (1853-1907), Ger. 
nrclurologut, b. at Freiburg-lm-Brelsgau. 
He took purt, 18" 8-79, in excavations in 
Olympia. Assistant in Berlin museums, 
J 880 ; prof, and keeper of antique records, 
iu Munich, 1894. In 1901-7 he under- 
took excavations in ,F,gma, AmyklA, and 
Orchomeno^. Wrote Meisterwerke der 
grieehischc Plastik (1893); Die antiken 
Gcmmen (1900); (Irirchmche Vasenmalerei 
(1900); Agina (1906); and Klassische 
Schnften (1912-13). 

Furtwangler, Wilhelm ( b . ISS6), Ger. 
musical conductor; b. in Berlin, son of 
Adolf F. (< 7 .»\). Studied in Munich; was in 
the court theatre under Mottl, 1911-15. 
Conducted opern in Munich, and 1915-19 
iu Mannheim. Conducted, 1920-22, sym- 
phou> concerts of Berlin state orchestra, 
and Fnitiklort. museum concerts; and, 
1922-27 (ss successor to Nikisch), Leipzig 
Gcwandliiius concerts. Conductor of 
concorth ot Gescllsebaft der Muslkf reundo, 
Vienna, 1921-30. Conducted at Phil- 
harmonic concerts, Now York, 3 926-27; 
Vienna PMlluirmonic concerts, 1927-30; 
director of the Berlin Philharmonic con- 
certs, 1922-34, and from 1936; of the 
Bcrllu state opera, 1933-34; permanent 
guest conductor, Vienna Philharmonic 
orchestra and Vionna state opera; con- 
ductor, Bayreuth festival, 1931, 1936, 
1937. Since Nikisch's death chief Ger. 
conductor. A Ger. denazification tribunal, 
in l)cc. 1946, a «‘*pted F.*s application to 
have lus name and record dearod, on the 
ground that his return to musical life in 
Germany after Hitler came to power was 
due to misunderstanding of tho conditions 
in Nazi Germany. The tribunal thought 
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that F. took this step to serve Germany's 
cultural interests. See monograph* by 
O. Schrenk, 1940, and F. Horzfeld, 1941. 

Furze, name given to sev. species of the 
leguminous genus Ulex, which occurs tn 
Europo and Africa. There are three 
species known in Britain, U . nanus, U. 
Qallii , and V . Europteus, and they are 
called also whin and gorso. They are all 
bushy shrubs with reduced leaves and 
many reduced branches; the bright yellow 
flowers make gay tho baro heaths from 
early summer. Tho fruit has n curious 
explosive mechanism. 

Fusan, or Pusan, important seaport on 
the S.E. fchore of Korea, is tho terminus of 
the railway from Seoul. This treaty port 
was opened to Jap. trade in 187C and later 
on to foreign trade generally. The tn. 
consists of two parts, tho native part and 
the Jap. settlement, which Is tho new part. 
The chief exports are rice, beans, hides, 
and silks, while cotton goods and Jap. 
goods arc imported. The fisheries are 
also of sdme importance. It has a good 
harbour. Pop. about 180,300. 

Fusaro, Lake of, lake of Italy, situated 
about 11 m. W. of Naples. It is the 
Acherusia Palus of Horn, times, and Is 
near the ruins of Curaro. 1 1 is also 
famous for oysters. 

Fuse, or Fuze: 1. Contrivance for ignit- 
ing the explosive element in a shell or 
blasting cartridge at the required moment. 
A F. may be required to be instantaneous, 
or it may be designed to delay the ex- 
plosion. Fs. used for blasting purposes 
are cither slow-burning or electrical. In 
the former cose a cylindrical packing of 
linen with a coro of gunpowder is used. 
As ordinarily prepared, this burns at tho 
rate of about 2 ft. per min., and takes 
effect on the detonating cap which then 
explodes the main charge. An electrical 
F. is constituted by inserting the ends 
of two insulated copper wires in the 
detonating cap. The wires are then 
attached to long wires leading to a battery 
deposited some distance from the scene of 
the explosion. Fs. for service shells are 
either percussion or time Fs. Percussion 
Fs. are actuated either by the pressure of 
the gases behind tho shell, or by tho 
rotation induced by the rifling, or by the 
Impact of the shell when it reaches Its 
destination. Where tho F. is actuated 
by the forces acting upon tho sholl at the 
moment of discharge, it means that a 
needle is set free or unlocked, so that it 
causes the explosion of the detonator 
when the shell strikes. If the F. Is 
operated by direct impact only, it mast 
necessarily bo of sultlHcnt strength to 
prevent explosion at the discharge of the 
gun. Time Fs. were formerly made of 
wood; their action depends upon two 
channels of slow-burning F. composition 
which Is ignited by the discharge of the 
gon; these channels are movable with 
respect to each other, so that the distance 
from tho point of first ignition to the 
magazine may he adjusted, thus deter- 
mining the time to elapse before the ex- 
plosion of tho shell. *2. In electricity a 
thin wire (usually made of copper but 
sometimes of tin or an alloy) inserted in 


an electric circuit from considerations of 
safety. If tho current in the circuit is 
too largo the F. wire becomes hot and 
melts, thus breaking tho circuit and pre- 
venting the flow of tho current. Fs. are 
mounted in insulating holders of porce- 
lain, gloss, or the like. For larger cur- 
rents they are replaced by circuit breakers 
which work magnetically. 

Fusee, or Fuzee, see lloiiOLOur. 

Fusel, or Fousel, Oil, also called Potato 
Spirit, consists chlettv of amyl alcohol 
(Call. *0), but with it are also mixed 
butyl and protyl alcohol. It is a colour- 
less fluid with an oppressive smell and a 
burning tasto. Commercially it is used 
for making peardrops and other forms 
of amyl acetate for flavouring purposes, 
patent varnishes, and essential oils. 
When potatoes, rye, and barley are fer- 
mented and the liquor distilled, it will 
usually bo found to contain F. O., which 
becomes gaseous at a higher terar *han 
either alcohol or water. It is * con- 
stituent of most Inferior spirits, but is 
not poisonous, though it produces undesir- 
able phvsiological eftects. 

Fuseli, or Fusoli, Henry, or Fuessli, 
Johann Heinrioh (1742-1825), artist and 
writer, b. at Zilrich. lie studied art in 
Italv, and then took up his residence in 
London, where he was known by tho name 
of Jlonry Fuseli, lie was elected R.A. 
In 1790, and about 1798 became a prof, of 
painting at the academy. His pictures, 
which testify to his wonderful fmaginn- 
tlon, are somewhat lacking in their 
method of execution. He painted ‘The 
Nightmare' (1782), and illustrations for 
both Shakespeare’s and Milton’s poetry. 
Ho wrote Lecture s on Painting (1801-20). 
Ills collected works, with a life by J. 
Knowles, wero pub. in 18.U. See P. Ganz, 
The Drawings of Henry Fuseli, 1949. 

Fushiki, or Fushigi, seaport of Japan, 
on tho W. coast of Horihhiu, about 32 m. 
N.K. of Kanazawa. It was made an open 
port In 1889. Pop. 35,000. 

Fushimi, tn. of Ilonshlu, Japan, about 
6 m. S.E. of Kioto. Here was fought a 
battle between the imperialists and the 
followers of Shogun in 1 868. Pop. 3 1 ,000. 

Fusible Metal, general term applied to 
certain bismuth alloys which have a par- 
ticularly low melting point. Tho cnlef 
varieties are (1) Newton’s metal, contain- 
ing 8 parts of bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 of 
zinc; melting point 95° O. i2) Parcel's 
metal, containing 2 parts of bismuth, 1 of 
lead, and 1 of tin; melting point 94° C. 
(3) Rose's metal, containing 25 parts of 
bismuth, 14 of lead, and l'J of tiu; melting 
point 94° C. (4) Wood's metal, contain- 
ing 4 parts of bismuth, 2 of lead, 1 of tin, 
and 1 of cadmium; melting point, 07" C. 
A useful property of these alloys is that 
they expand on cooling, and therefore 
give a sharp definition tvhen used for 
typo-founding, stereotyping, eto. Such 
metals are also used as safety plugs in 
steam-boilers, when. If tho water level 
falls too low, they aro molted and act os 
a safety valve. 

Fusiliers, originally soldiers armed with 
a 'fusil' or lighter musket than the rest 
of the infantry. As all Brit, regiments 
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now carry rifles of ono pattern, the torm 
F. has only an historic significance. See 
also under tho names of the various 
regiments: Lancashire Fusiliers; 

Royal Fusiliers; Scots Fusiliers, 
Royal: Welch Fusiliers, Royal, etc. 

Fusl-Yama, see Fuji San. 

Fust, Johann ( d . 1466), wealthy burgher 
of Mainz, Germany, associated with 
Gutenberg and Sclionor, to whom, with 
them, tho Invention of printing has been 
ascribed. A maHtorpieco of this partner- 
ship was a Lat. psalter, 1457, the initial 
letters in which were printed in red and 
blue. Ho is sometimes supposed to have 
been tho original of the FaiiHt legend. 

Fustel de Coulanges, Numa Denis 
(1830-89), Fr. historian, b. in Paris. Uo 
was prof, at Amiens, Paris, and Stras- 
burg, etc.; in 1870 was appointed to tho 
Ecole Normalc, Paris, and afterwards 
became a prof, at the rforbonne. II is 
most famous work is La Citt antique 
(1864, trans. into Eng., 1874). Other 
works are Ilistoire des institutions poli- 
tique s de I'ancienne France (1875-92); Tji 
G aule romaine et le royaume des Francs 
(1888-91); Nourelles Jtecherches sur quel- 
ques problimes d’histoire (1891); Questions 
historiques (189‘U " e P Giraud, Fustel 

de Coulanges, 1896, and b. E. Champion, 
Let Idfes pohtiqves et religieuses de Fustel 
de Coulanqes, 1903. 

Fustian, cotton fabric. Tho name is an 
old ono, said to be derived from El-Fustat 
In Cairo During the Middlo Ages 
women’s apparel and priest’s vestments 
were mado of F.. but to-day the material 
Is commonly used for labourers’ clothes. 
It is tlio cotton equivalent of Bllken 
velvet, and is variously known as velve- 
teen, corduroy, and moleskin. Jean, 
which is a thick tweeled, or twilled, cotton 
cloth, is ono kind of F., nnd corresponds 
to satin in silk stuffs. F. is dyed many 
colours, mostly dark, 

Fustio, name of two dyestuffs. Old 
F. is tlio wood of tho Maclura 
tindoria , a treo Indigenous to tho W. 
Indies and Brazil. Tho dye from it is 
yellow, and was widely used before the 
introduction of anfiino dyes for animal 
fibres, especially wool. Young F. is the 
wood of tho smoko plant, Rhus cot in us; 
as a dye tho yellow colour derived from it 
is very fugitive to light, but it is much 
employed in tanning operations. 

Futa-Djalon (Fouta Djallon), dlst. of Fr. 
Guinea, W. Africa, having an area of about 
42,500 sq. in. It. stands at an elevation of 
about 4000 ft., with beautiful scenery and 
a pleasant cliinat e. Tho cliiof prod uctions 
aro cattle, gold and other metals, rice, 
and cotton. Tts chief rivs. aro tho Sone- 
gal and Gambia, both of which rho hero, 
while the cap. is Timbo and Tuba is the 
largest city. Pop. about 700,000. See 
also French Guinea. 

Futa-Toro, ter. of W. Africa in the N. 
portion of Fr. Senegal. It produces large 
quantities of pig-iron and tamarinds. 
Pop. about 120,000. 

Futehgunge, see Fateuoanj. 

Futhorc, set Runes. 

Futtshgnur, or Fatehgarh, tn. on the 
r. b. of the Ganges In the dist. of Faruk* 


habad, India. With tho tn. Farukhabad 
it forms a joint municipality, and Is not 
only the civil cap., but also a manufac- 
turing centre for cotton prints, gold loco, 
tents, and metal utensils. It has also a 
gov. gun-carriage factory and a miliiary 
cantonment. During the mutiny (1857) 
moro than 200 of the European residents 
were massacred. Pop. 70,000. 

Futtehpur, see Fateitpur. 

Futtigarh, see Fatkoaril 

Futtipoor, tn. in the plain of tho Ganges, 
India. It is the cap. of a dist. in tho United 
Provs. of Agra and Oudh. It is situated 18 
m. by rail S.E. of Cawnporo. It has many 
fine public buildings, and is especially 
noteworthy for tho very beautiful mosque 
which It possesses. Pop. about 15.000. 

Futures, commercial term applied to 
tho purchase of a commodity (merchand- 
ise, stocks and shares) with a view to 
delivery at a future date. The practice 
lends itself to speculation in that a person 
may sell in the hope that by the time of 
delivery the price will hav'e fallen and he 
can repurchase at a cheaper rate. 

Futurism. This movement was founded 
In 1909 by the It. poet, Filippo Tomrnaso 
Marinetti, and spread to art and music, 
ns well as to letters. In 1911 Marinetti 
pub. liis work Le Fuhirisme , and in Feb. 
of thdt year ho arranged an exhibition 
of the work of five It. painters in the Bern- 
heim jcuno gallery In Paris. These artists. 
Umberto liocoionl, Carlo I). Carra, Luigi 
Ilossolo, Giacomo Balia, and *Gino 
Scverlni, issued a ‘profession of faith,’ in 
which they stated that they were young 
and their art was of a violently revolu- 
tionary nature: they expressed their 
strong hatred of the academic in art. and 
showed that their aim was to portray 
movement. Painting and sensation, they 
declared, were inseparable words, and 
that ‘what must l>e rendered is dynamic 
sensation — that is to say, the particular 
rhythm of each object, its inclination, its 
movement, its Interior force . . . we thus 
arrive at what we call painting of states 
of mind {la peinture des Mats d &me).* In 
tho summer of 1913 (June 20 to July 16) 
Boccioni organised an exhibition of his 
own works, his paintings and sculptures; 
but in later years bo developed a different 
and moro intelligible style, which showed 
him as a sculptor of note. See also Sur- 
realist. In 1920 Marinetti issued I 
Manifesti del futurismo In 4 vols. in 
Milan. See G. Cnquiot, Cubistcs, Future 
istes , Passfistes, 1914, and R. Wilenski, 
The Modern Movement in Art , 1927. 

Fuze, see Fuse. 

Fuzuli (d. 1562), Turkish prose writer, 
see Turkey, Literature. 

Fylfot, see Swastika. 

Fyn, second largest is. of Denmark, see 

FUNKN. 

Fyne, Loch, Inlot of thosoa In Argyllshire, 
Scotland, extending in a northerly and 
north-easterly direction from the sound of 
Bufe.somed beyond Inveraray, having 
tho dist. of Cant ire on the W. and Cowol on 
the K. On Its W. also is Looh Gilp, and 
the tn. of Inveraray Is on tbis side of the 
loch. It is famous for its herrings. 

Fyzabad, see Fa tz ab ad. 
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G t seventh lottor of the Eng. alphabet. Zealand Army Corps, under the command 
Tho Semitic gimel ( — Gk. gamma) passed of Gen. Bird wood, landed just N. of the 
through the Etruscan alphabet to Lat. headland on April 25, 1015. The Turks 
and became C. originally employed for attacked heavily In this locality, but failed 
both k and g (see under C). At a later to move the Brit., who. however, made 
stage a change (attributed to Appius little progress, and finally withdrew in 
Claudius Censor in 312 B.r.) was adopted the following Deo. See Gallipoli Cam- 
to denote tho voiced guttural stop g , pa ion. 

This consisted in tho addition of a bar to Gabbard, Battle of the. naval battle 
the lower end of C, thus converting it fought during the first Dutch war (1652- 
into G. This letter was placed in tho 1651) between an Eng. fleet of 105 vessels, 
position of tho zeta in tho Ok. alphabet, with 16,000 men, under Adm. Blake, and 
which was dropped (see under Z). At a a smaller Dutch fleet under van Tromp. 
later period the Lat. g was palatalised The decisive engagement was fought on 
before front vowels. O.E. (1 may bo the second day of a two-day battle when 
considered under three headings: (1) As nineteen of the Dutch ships wero sunk or 
an explosive or stop. It was a voiced captured with the Iosh of 3000 seamen 
guttural stop in tho forms ng, gg, develop- killed or wounded. Though won by 
lng into hard g ( cf . O.E. singan, frogge ; Blake it was one of his hardest, fights. 
Moil. E. sing , frog). When ng, gg was See D. Mathew, The Naval Heritage , 
followed by i or j t It was a voiced pulat.il 1015. 

stop, developing i-jfo Hie sound dje (cf. Gabbatha, place of Pontius Pilate's 
O.E. sengean , eege; M jd. M singe , edge), judgment scat. It was erected when he 
(2) As a spirant G was a voiced guttural pronounced sentence on Christ (John xix. 
spirant initially when followed by an 13), and stood outside tho prretoriuin, for 
original guttural vowel (a, o, u) or by a sentence had to be pronounced in tho 
consonant, and medially when following open. 

an original guttural vowel or a consonant. Gabbro, group of basic Igneous (plu- 
Lnitially it developed into Mod. E. hard g, tonic) rocks. They have a completely 
except before n, when It became silent (cf. crystalline granitoid texture, ami usually 
O.E. g5s, gripav, gnagun; Mod. E. goose, to occur in association with tho crystalline 
grip, to gnaw). Medially it became pal- schists as largo amorphous masses or 
ftlalisod (cf. O.E. hurgu; M.E. burwe: Mod. bosses. The chief mineral constituents 
K. borough). Finally O. wa* a voiceless are plagioclaso, gcncrallv a soda-lime or 
guttural spirant when following a guttural lime felspar- -labrador! to being the corn- 
vowel or consonant, and often was vocal- monest, though anorthito is often present 
isod to h. It is present In Mod. E., but Is in abundance —together with hornblende, 
silent or pronounced as an / (cf. O.E. heah, nugite, magnetite, und sometimes olivine. 
Mod. E. high; and O.E. gendg. genoh, Mod. Apatite is almost invariably presonfc. 
E. enough). Initially before, and medially Generally tho felspar Is embedded in great 
and tlnully after, an original palatal vowel crystals of aug’to which ha\u evidently 
G was a voiced palatal spirant. Initially developed last, of all. The c» i position 
It developed into Mod. E. y, otherwise of the*5e rocks shows from 45 p-ur cent 
becoming vocalised to i (cf. O.E. zieldan, to 55 per cent of silica and a largo 
daeg; Mod. W. yield, day). (3) O.E. G also proportion of lime and magnesia. The 
represented tho Germanic j, and as such proportion of alkalies is small. There are 
was always a palatal spirant, represented G. areas in Cornwall, In Ayrsidrc, In Mull, 
in Mod. E. os y (cf. O.E. gcowj, yea; Mod. and in Skye, and they occur usually in a 
E. young % yea). The M.E. sj mbol z, used somewhat central position surrounded 
through Fr. Influence, was u^ed much by masses of basic lava, such ns basalt, 
later In Scotland than in England, and The composition of O. hears a very closo 
may still bo noted in such words as resem bianco to that of dolcrito. 
capercailzie , Memies. To tho forms of Gabelentz, Hans Conon von der (1807- 
Mod. E. G already noted may be added the 1874), Gcr. philologist, ft. at Altonburg. 
hard g before e, i in words of Teutonic SaUl to have been master of eighty 
origin, e.g. give , get, and in Hob. proper languages. Wrote treatises on a number 
names, ( titleon , uehenna. As an initial of them, his chief work being on the 
preceding n G has become silent, and gn is Melanesian. 

sounded in many words of Fr. origin as Gabelle (Low Lat. gabuUrn , a tax), term 
sign , feign. It may or may not bo applied in Frauco to a tax on various 
pronounced hard medial! v, e.g. singer , articles, but more particularly to the lax 
younger. See also Alpha but. on salt . It was first levied by Philippe T V. 

O, In music is the fifth tone of the In 1286, ano was mado permanent by 
natural diatonic scale of C. Charles V. Io compelled all above tho 

GabaTepe, headland on tho E. end of the age of eight to purchase, every week, a 
Gallipoli peninsula in Turkey, between fixed quantity of salt at a set price. It 
Suvla and Krithla. During the First was always most unpopular, and was 
World War the Australian and New finally abolished in 1789. 
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Gabeisberger, Franz Xavier (1789-1849). 
6. at Munich, inventor of a Gcr. system or 
shorthand. The formation of his signs in 
shorthand corresponded as far as possible 
with tho written characters of the Gcr. 
alphabet, and his method is still used in 
Gcr. -speaking countries. 



John 11 iy'one 

GABLE 


A far house at Northampton, near Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire 

Gaberlunzle, old Scottish name for a 
beggar or tinker, who was so called from 
his u allot. Scott’s Kdio Ochiltree in 
the Antiquary is a good example of Lbo 
professional beggar. Tradition has it that 
the author of the song or ballad entitled 
The Gabei home Man (sco Percy Reliques) 
was King James V. of Scotland, who was 
noted for strolling about his dominions in 
the disguise of a tinker or beggar. 

G&bers, see Or i hues. 

Gabes, see (’abi.s. 

Gabii, anct. in of Latiurn, situated on 
the Via Gabina, about 12 in. from Romo. 
It played an Important part in the expul- 
sion of tho T&rquins. It was famous for 
its baths, and the Emperor Hadrian built 
a senate house (Curiu) and an aqueduct 
there. 

Gabinius, Aulus, one of the Rom. 
tribunes in 67 b.c. lie was a partisan 
of Pompoy and it was through him that 
Pompey secure i his ’extraordinary* 
command in the IS. lie proposed that 
a magistrate should be appointed who 
should bo absolute master in all maritime 
affairs of Rome. The measure was 
supported by Caesar In opposition to 
the Senate, and carried. In 58 b.o. he 
was consul, and supported the tribune 


Clodius in his free distribution of com. 
He was made governor of Syria in conse- 
quence, and in 55 b.c. restored, on his own 
responsibility. Ptolemy Aulctos to the 
throne of Egypt, receiving for this a 
brlbo of 10,000 talents. In 54 B.o. he was 
condemned for prov. misgovemment. In 
49 b.c., at the outbreak of tho oivil war, 
he supported Cspsar against Pompey. 

Gabirol, see Avicebron. 

Gable, triangular-shaped piece of wall 
closing the end of a double- pitched roof. 
It Is a decorative feature of Uer. renas- 
cence and of Elizabethan architecture in 
England. 

Gablonz, see Jabloneo nad Nihou. 

Gaboon, or Gabun, dist. on tho W. 
coast of Africa, which forms part of Fr. 
Equatorial Africa. It was discovered 
by Spnniurds in tho fifteenth century 
and received Its name from Its fancied 
rcsom bianco to a cabin. The Fr. first 
settled there about 1842. It lias an 
area of about 105.000 sq. m. f and its chief 
rlvs. are tho Ogowe and the G. The 
surfftco is fiat near the coast, but behind 
this rises to a plateau at a height of 3000 
ft. The climate of tho coast is unhealthy, 
that of tho plateau Is better. Tho natives 
grow manioc, bananas, nuts, and tobacco, 
while tho Europeans cultivate coffee, 
cocoa, and vanilla. The chief exports are 
coffee, india-rubber, ivorv, mid palm oil 
and nuts. In the Second World War, in 
1940, alter tho collapse of Franco, tho dist. 
espoused the cause of tho Free Fr. under 
Gen. do UauPo. Pop. 421,000. Cap. 
Libreville, tiee also French Equatorial 
Ai RICA. 

Gaboriau, Emile (1835-73), Fr. writer 
of detecth o no\ els, was b. at Saujon. He 
began by writing for the Parisian papers 
and became famous at once when his 
story // Affaire Lerouge was pub. in 1866 
in Le Pays. He quickly wrote others: 
Le Crime a'Orcwal (1868); Monsieur Lecnq 
(1869); Les Esrlaves de Pans (1869); La 
Vie infeniale (1870); and L’ Argent des 
autre 9 (1874). 

Gabriel (Heb., man of God), arch- 
angel who explained to Daniel the 
\ibion of the ram and tho ho-goat, who 
appeared to Zaoharias to announce the 
birth of John the Huptist, and to tho 
lilcsscd Virgin to announce tho bixth of 
Christ. He is called archangel by both 
Jewish and Christian writers and Is 
mentioned in the book of Enoch as the 
one who is set over ‘all tho powers.* The 
Targum assigns to him tho destruction of 
the host of Sennacherib, and in tho Koran 
his special work is diviqo revelation. 
Indeed he is still given tho titles of Holy 
Spirit and Spirit or Truth by the Muslims. 

Gabrosentum, see under Gateshead. 

Gabun, see Gaboon. 

Gad, seventh son of Jacob by Zilpah, 
the handmaid of Leah and founder of the 
Israeiltish tribe which is described in 
Genesis as a 'plundering troop.* When 
the Israelites left Egypt tney settled to the 
E. of Jordan close to the dist. Inhabited 
by tho tribe of Kcubon, their tor. includ- 
ing Gilead. They have a character for 
bravery ; eleven of the trlbo of G. came to 
the assistance of David when he most 
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needed help. G. is also the name of a 
seer of King David, as well as of the god 
of luck or fortune. 

Gadag, or Garag, important railway 
centre and manufacturing tn. f 42 m. Iff. 
by S. of Dharwar, in the dist. of Dbarwar, 
Bombay, India. Pop. about 41,000. 

Gadames, or Ghadames. tn. and oasis 
in N. Africa situated on tlio N. border of 
the Sahara, about 300 m. from Tripoli on 
the frontier of the Algerian and Tunisian 
ters. of the S. and Tripoli. The In. had its 
origin from the hot spring which probably 
made the Homs, visit it about 20 n.o., 
whon it was captured by Balbus and 
called Cy dam us. It is important for 
its caravan trade, and its gardens produce 
apricots, dates, and figs. The inhab. are 
chiefly Arabs and Berbers. Captured by 
Gen. Leclerc’s expeditionary force ou 
.Tan. 26, 1943 (see Fezzan). G. is the 
mysterious city, the citadel of Islam, into 
which no white man had succeeded in 
penetrating before the beginning of this 
century, and for the first four decades few 
ventured to go there. The marquis do 
Mords, a coeval of PAtain (q.v.) at St. 
Cyr, was murdered there by fanatical 
Moslems. Tbe white fathers who had 
tried to catechise t’ natives of O. had 
been assassinated ouu after the other. 
The Its. only risked their lives with 
considerable mistrust in this restless tn. 
Relatively strong It. forces were holding 
the tn. whon the Free Fr. forces appeared 
and, without striking a blow, took the It. 
garrison prisoners of war. Pop. 7000. 

Gadara, anct. tn. of Syria, situated to 
the S.E. of the sea of Galilee, and one of 
the Docanoii.s cities. It was originally a 
Gk. city, but Is said to have been captured 
by Antioehus of Syria in 218 n.c. Some 
years after It was besieged and partly 
destroyed by Janmcus, but it was restored 
by Ponipey about G3 n.c. It is now in 
ruins. Its coins bear Gk. legends and 
Inscriptions; from which fact it is probable 
that the wealthy classes were Gks. Tt 
was famous for its hot sulphur springs 
which still exist. The destruction of the 
Gadareno swine took place probably at 
Kersa on the E. shore of Galilee and not 
here. 

Gaddi, Tt. family of artists: 

(laddo Uaddi (c. 1260 -1 332', painter, 
was b. at Florence. lie was a friend of 
Clmabue, whose influence is seeu in tho 
‘Coronation of the Virgin with Niints and 
Angels/ a mosaic In tho cathedral at 
Florence which is said to have been 
executed by him. Other works assigned 
to him nro tho mosaics in Santa Marla 
Maggiore, and thoso In the choir of old 
St. Peter’s at Home. 

Taddeo < luddi (1300-GG), eon of tho 
former and a student of Giotto, was also 
b. at Florenco. Ilo painted in fresco tho 
‘ Virgin ami Child between Four Prophets ’ 
In tne Baroncclli Chanel In Santa Croce at 
Florenco, as well as 'Scenes from tho Lifo 
of tho Virgin/ besides other frescoes at 
Pisa, Naples, and Berlin. His pictures 
are vigorous, but somewhat lucking in 
imagination. 

Agnolo Gaddi (c. 1333-96), son of 
Taddeo, was b . at Florence and studied 


under Giovanni da Milano and Jacopo 
del Casentino. Ills first work was 
probably the ‘ Resurrection of Lazarus' in 
the church of San Jaeopa tra’ Fosse at 
Florence. Other works of his are the 
frescoes at Prato, representing the two 
legends of the Virgin and tne Sacred 
Girdle (these are still to bo seen though 
much damaged), and the legend of the 
Cross, a work in the choir of Santa Croce, 
Florence, consisting of eight frescoes. 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm (1817-90), Dan. 
musician, was b. at Copenhagen. Ills 
Echoes of Ossian (1841) tirst brought him 
before the public, the composition was 
well received, and tho king gave him a 
stipend which enabled him to go to 
Leipzig. Hero he became acquainted with 
Mendelssohn, and on his death became 
chief conductor of the Gewamlhaus 
concerts. In 1818 ho returned to Copen- 
hagen and founded, some years later, 
with tho composer J. P. E. Hartmann, the 
musical conservatorium. His composi- 
tions include orchestral music, e.y. his 
eight symphonies which are estimated 
Ills best work, cantatas, e.g. The Erl - 
King's Daughter, Psyche , Spring Message, 
&prmg Fantasy, pieces for tho piano, and 
pieces ior strings. He was probably one 
of the loundcrs of tho Dan. school of 
music. See lives by \V. Neumann, 1857, 
and W. Beii rend ( Minder om Gade), 1930. 

Gades, see Cadiz. 

Gad-fly, see under Horsf, -FLT. 

Gadidae, family of fish called technically 
Maine op f or\ gions, or bony fish. Tlio cod- 
fish, or Gad us, is a member of this family. 
Otbci > are the haddock and the whiting, 
both of which bum \aluable foods. 

Gadolinium, metallic element of atomic 
number 64 and atomic weight. 157-3. It 
belongs to the group of rare-earth metals, 
from which it mav he Isolated by the 
fractional crystallisation of their nitrates 
and bromates. Its salts are colourless and 
it forms a white oxide. Its symbol is Gd. 

Gadsden, James (1788-1858), Amer. 
diplomatist, b. at Charleston, N. Carolina. 
Ho fought in tho war of 1812, as also with 
Stonewall Jackson against the Seminole 
Indians. He afterwards became Amer. 
minister in Mexico and purchased by 
treaty in that capacity part of the states 
of Arizona nnd New Mexico, nis diplo- 
matic caiecr was very successful. 

Gadsden: 1. Co. in tho N. of Florida, 
U.S.A.; pop. 30,000. 2. Tn. In Alabama, 

IT.s.A., cap. of Etowah eo. It is 60 m. 
N.K. of the tn. of Birmingham, and has 
cotton manufs., blast furnaces, and pipe 
work**. Pop. 36,000. 3. VII. of 8. Caro- 

lina, P.S.A. 4. VII. of Crockett co. f 
Tennc'-^ce, U.S.A. 

Gads Hill, short distance outside the 
tn. of Rochester. It forms the scene of 
tho adventures of Falstaff and Prince 
Henry, os depleted In * Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV. It is of more recent interest 
as tho residence of Charles Dickens. 
Ilo had alwu\* coveted the house known 
as Gails Place, and purchased it in 1856. 
He lived here between 1860 and his death 
in 1870. 

Gadwall, species of duck. It is practi- 
cally unknown in Britain, although it 
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has been known to exist in the marshes of 
Norfolk. It Is, however, found practically 
all over the world, existing in N. Africa, 
Asia, America, and in all parts of Europe. 
It Is much esteemed as a table luxury, and 
Is for that purpose Imported In large 
quantities Into Britain. In size it Is not 
quite so large as the mallard, and it is 
a fresh -water bird. It breeds principally 
in marshy dlsts. 

Qssa, or Gfi (Horn. Tellus), the earth* 
goddess. She was supposed to be the 
daughter of Chaos, and the mother of 
Uranus and Pontus (Earth and Sea). She 
is also said to have been tbo mother of the 
Titans and the Cyclopes. Her cult 
became extensive tn the E., and she was 
worshipped originally at the oracles of 
Delphi and Olympia. She was also 
supposed to preside over Death, Hades, 
and Marriage. 

Gaekwar, Guicowar, Garkwar, or G&ok- 
w&r, title of a powerful Mahratta prince, 
ruler of the state of Baroda in W. India. 
It was originally a family name, and is 
derived from the word meaning cow, 
though the family arc not of low caste, 
but belong to the Mahrattas proper. The 
dynasty was founded in the first half of 
the eighteenth century by Damuji I., 
Pilaji, who gradually acquired authority 
over Gujarat, and Damajl II., who throw 
off his allegianco to the Poishwa. In 
194S-49, the G. after a scries of disputes 
with his Slate Congress party, agreed to 
the merging of Baroda in Bombay. 

Gaelic Language and Literature. Lari - 
guaye. — The G. brancli of the Celtic lan- 
guage may bo said to he confined at tho 
present dav to some few thousand people 
in the Scottish Highlands the W. of Ire- 
land. the Isle of Man, Wales, and perhaps 
in parts of Cornwall. The language of 
tho Scottish Highlanders is familiarly 
known among tho Lowlandors as fJrsc, 
but the Highlanders themselves are never 
so named, nor is the name even known 
among them. They style themselves the 
Gadhel, sometimes written and pro- 
nounced Gael, and tlieir language, Gned- 
helm, prouounced Gaeliu, or nearly G. 
But the only name by which the Irish are, 
or were till recently, known to tho Scottish 
Highlanders is Gael. In contradistinc- 
tion tho Scottish Highlanders call them- 
selves Gael AUnnnich or the Gael of Albin, 
and the Irish Gael Erinnirh or the Gael of 
Erin. The WcUi call the Irish Giryddel, 
which is evidently the same as Gadhel or 
Gael. It is a matt or of topographical and, 
indeed, philological controversy exactly 
how the various brunches of the Celtic 
family were disposed iu Great Britain and 
Gaul In auct. times, it is sometimes 
assumed that the modern Gaels are a 
portion of the Galli, or Gauls, of tho Roms., 
and tho Galatea of tho Gks. But, if so, 
these names might be taken to be the 
same as the Cedi re or Keltai, sometimes 
spoken of as a general name for the Gauls. 
This seems on historical grounds to bo 
erroneous. The Gaels or Goblcls of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Ceeear’s time were, 
with tho Brythons (Britons), merely two 
Aryan races of the Celtic family, while the 
Iveynjaqs or Bohemians (a word cognate 


with Erso and Erin) were Turanian, which 
last fact makes it difficult to understand 
how Erso and G. came to become practi- 
cally identified. It Is probably largely a 
matter of mere names, and the identity of 
tongues is to be accounted for by the close 
intermingling of the races before the con- 
quering Goiaels drove the Ivernians into 
the W. of Ireland before they themselves 
wore driven westward by the Brythons. 
AU the G. or Celtic tongues as now spoken 
resemble each other closely in structure, 
though each has its distinctive features. 

It is often asserted that G., even if once 
tho universal language of the Goidel and 
Brythonlo peoples of Early Britain, has 
left no trace in modem Eng., having dis- 
appeared with tho reputed extermination 
of the Celts. Tho best authorities concur 
in seeing abundant traces. The very 
idiom *1 am speaking* is G., and is im- 
possible of an exact rendering In any 
continental tongue, and the employment 
of tho auxiliary 'do' os an intensltivo is 
another common illustration of a dis- 
tinctive G. Idiom, and corresponds to tho 
G. ‘dean.’ Whether or not G. is (loomed 
to expire as a spoken language, nothing 
can destroy Its imperishable influence on 
literature. So great an authority as 
Matthew Arnold declared that rhyme, the 
most striking characteristic of our modern 
poetry as distinguished from that of tho 
ancients, is a direct legacy of the Colts, 
and in this opinion he is confirmed by 
Zeuss, tho most distinguished of Ger. 
Celtic scholars. 

G. Itself, or Erso, as spoken In tho High- 
lands of Scotland and in Ireland at the 
present day, was one branch of tho Celtic 
language, the other being Cymric or 
Welsh. The former was the common 
language of tho greater part of England 
before Rom. invasion. It has been ob- 
jected with much sound criticism that 
even at the Norman Conquest the great 
majority of the Eng. people were Celts, 
and that tho stereotyped belief in tho 
virtual oxterrulnotlou of (he Britons, rest- 
ing as it does on tho sole authority of 
Hildas, as echoed by Bede, is really 
groundless. If this objection is accepted, 
tnnny philological difficult lea disappear, 
ami it Is pm liable that the etymologist 
Mackuy is justified in assuming an un- 
limited blending of Celt and Saxon re- 
ftecting itself in the language, literature, 
and national character of the hybrid Eng. 
race. G. prevails largely in tho colloquial 
speech of the Eng. people of to-day, and It 
underlies the Fr. and Sp. and some parts 
of tho It. languages. The 'Low Latin* of 
tho Middle Ages, so beloved of law books, 
is a compound of G. (or other Celtic) 
words with Lat. terminations. Even the 
word Angle in tho race-appollation A. -9. 
is a corruption of An Gael, or 'the Gael.* 
These and similar indications are the best 
possible refutation of Dr. Johnson's 
assumption that Erse was tile rude speech 
of a barbarous people, who baa few 
thoughts to express and that, such as it 
was, it was never a written language. 
The absence of much In the way of written 
records of G. is due largely to the ruthless 
destruction by piratical Danes and Norse- 
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men of all the records, monuments, and 
MSS. collected In the sacrod isle of Iona. 
Irish records met with a better fate, but 
it seems that Dr. Johnson did not realise, 
in his strictures on Scottish G., that Irish 
and Scottish G. were essentially the same 
language, with but few more Important 
orthographical differences than the sub- 
stitution of a dot for the letter h in tho 
mode of expressing the aspirate. 

A curious survival of if, choruses and 
Druidical chants in G. Is to bo scon in tho 
apparently meaningless words 'fnl, lal, 
la'; 'tooral, iooral*; *hey nonnie, nonnie,* 
and ‘down, down, derry down.* For 
example, the chorus in Morley’s Initiation 
to May, 1595: 

'Now Is the month of Maying 
When merry lads arc playing. 

Pal, la, la! 

Each with his bonnie lass 
Upon the greeny grass, 

Fal, la, lit!* 

The G. interpretation of these syllables is 
‘ Welcome 1 tho day!* ( Fal abbreviation 
faille, welcome, and Id, a day). 

Again, Shakes i )caro in many passages 
uses ‘hey nonnie, nonnie,’ which in G. 
sign itiea 'Hail to tho noon.* For example, 
in Much Ado r*'»n v , thing, Balthazar 
sings the well-known linos: 

'Sigh no more, ladies, Mgh no more. 

Men were deceivers ever,* 

and ends with 

‘Converting ull your sounds of woe. 

Into bey nonny, nouuy.' 

Writing — Tho peculiar Oghamic script 
< see Ogham), used by the anct. Celtic 
pop. of tho Brit. 1 dcs, was I he only original 
'national’ script of tho Celts. The 
modern Irish script is a development of 
tho metlieval Irish hand of tho Lat. 
alphabet, which is eousidoied by some 
scholars to have been introduced into 
Ireland from Gaul by St. Patrick (fifth 
century A.n.). In medieval times three 
varieties were employed: the tmijuscutae , 
mainly used for headings; the notni- 
uncial, mainly used for religious books; 
and the minuscvlae or angular script 
mainly used for lay books and documents. 
Tho Irish missionaries and monks carried 
their script into various countries of the 
Continent. 

G. presents various peculiarities which 
cannot be expressed by tho usual Bom. 
characters. For instance, some Irish 
consonants have two different pronun- 
ciations: the plosives r, t f p, a, <J, b are 
sometimes aspirated and sometimes non- 
aspirated. Thus a dot placed on a con- 
sonant generally indicates that it should 
be aspirated. On the other hand, the 
acute accent placed oa a vowel indicates 
that it should be pronounced long; besides, 
there are a great many vowel combina- 
tions, which generally nave but a single 
sound. For instance, ai or «i represents 
tho short sound «, de or < 7 o«long «, 
oi —ce, 6i or ed or e6i —long o, and bo forth. 

Apart from these dots, accents, and 
combinations of vowel*, the Irish alpha- 
bet only consists of eighteen characters. 


i. e, five vowels (a, e, i, o, u) and thirteen 
consonants (sec, figure on p. 260 of vol. i.). 
It may be pointed out that c represents 
the sound k , but also final g is pronounced 
like k; s before e and i is pronounced like 
sh. In comparison with the Eng. 
alphabet, the following letters are missing: 

j , a, v, w , x , u , z . 

Liter alure. — The most anct. literary 
specimen relating to the Scottish Gaels is 
the Book of the Deer, or Book of Deir, 
which co u tains part of the gospel in St. 
Jerome's Lat. version In handwriting 
reputed to bo of the ninth century. 
After the twelfth century there followed 
a long period of literary sterility in the 
Scottish Q. language, the written language 
having almost entirely disappeared. Such 
MSS. as are preserved are In the Irish 
language. There is in the National 
Library, Edinburgh, the celebrated codex 
of versos (said to be the oldest extant 
Scottish G. verse), known os the Dean of 
Lismore f 8 Book , compiled by Sir James 
Macgregor, the dean of Lismoro. A 
number of books, mainly of a devotional 
character, were trans. into G. from time 
to time, for the use of Scottish High- 
landers; but down to the eighteenth 
century the blank in Scottish G. literature 
is relieved only by a few MSS. like the 
Bed Book of Clan ranald, dealing with the 
hist, of tho Scottish clans of Macdonald 
and Montrose, and the Book of Fernaig , 
a compilation of religious and political 
poems; and the collection of poems en- 
titled Mackenzie’s Beauties of Gaelic 
Poetry, 1904, chiefly remarkable for the 
ballads of the famous woman-bard, Mary 
MacLeod. The ! putod first book actually 

S riuted in Scottish G., apart from the 
ovotional hooka above noticed, was the 
G. vocabulary compiled by the Scottish 
poet Alexander Macdonald (commonly 
called Mae-Mhalghstir-Alastalr). Incom- 
parably tho moht popular work of the 
Scottish G. poets was that of Dugald 
Buchanan, tlio schoolmaster of Perth- 
shire. Tho most notable of his hymns, 
which nro roller*ted in tho I avidhibh 
Spioradail (Spiritual Hymns), flr^t pub. In 
1767, are 'hatha a* Bhreitheanis* (The 
Day of Judgment), 'Am Bruauar* (The 
Dream), 1 \n Oluigeann* (The Skull), ami 
‘An Gcamhradh* (The Winter). 

Of far greater interest from a purely 
literary standpoint is James Macpherson's 
Poems of Osiian, the pub. of which led to 
a bitter controversy as to their authenti- 
city, which culminated in an inquiry by 
tho Highland Society and a considerable 
literature. The result of the controversy 
establishes that though the characters 
introduced by Macpherson were not ficti- 
tious in tho sense that they were known to 
the traditions of the Highlands and that 
there were in existence ballads repeated 
oraLJv among the Highlanders relating to 
the deeds or mythical heroes, yet Mac- 
pher.son had pieced together into an 
apparent sequence the fragmentary nature 
of tliis raw i material with compositions 
of hn own containing sentiments familiar 
in classic epics like the Iliad. 

Of later Highland poets Ewen Mac* 
laohlon’s G. poems of nature and romanoe 
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contain many exquisite lines. Tbe most 
noteworthy of them were pub. under the 
title of tne Metrical Effusions. Peter 
Grant's sacred poems are as well known 
to every Highlander as those of Buchanan. 
Notable, too. In a lesser degree was tbo 
poetry of ‘Bob Doon’ (Robert Maekay). 
Among prose writers Norman MacleoU's 
name is most noteworthy in G. literature. 
But apart from bis name and that of other 
modern writers, in the decaying G. lan- 
guage there is but little prose, outside 
collections of folklore and proverbs, 
except religious books like Knox’s 
Liturgy, Calvin's Catechism , and Kirko’s 
version of the Celtic Bible, together with 
various dictionaries like Armstrong’s 
Gaelic Dictionary (London), 1825, and tho 
Dictionaritim Scoto-Cellicum , pub. by tbo 
Highland Society of Scotland in 2 vols. 
(London and Edinburgh), 1828. 

Tbe Irish G. language is infinitely richer 
in extant work than the (Scottish, and 
Indeed, as has been shown, inspired and 
set the style to most of what remains of 
the latter. Far from being conllncd to a 
littlo poetry, collections of folklore, and 
prose, conspicuous either by its absence 
or confined to trans. of religious works, 
Irish G. can show miscellaneous tracts 
like the Hook of Leinster , a bibliotheca or 
collection of historical MSS., poems, talcs, 
and genealogies (written by Finn, bishop 
of Kildare tor Aedh MncC'reinhthalnn, 
tutor of Diannait MacMurchadlia, tho 
celebrated king of Lcimtcr); chronicles 
of wars like the fragments in tho Chronicles 
of Piets and Siots , and tho 'chronicles of 
wars of the Irish with tho foreigners like 
the Coaadh Gaoidhel ne Gallaibh (author- 
ship attributed to MacLing, tho hard of 
King Brian); various Compilations from 
and. MSS. like the Book of Ballymofe, tho 
Leabhar Brtac, or Speckled Book, tbo 
Leabhar va-h-Midhri (Book of the Dun 
Cow) and tho Book of Fermoy , all in the 
G. vernacular, containing a valuable mis- 
cellany of poems, talcs, and legal matter; 
the celebrated ‘Brehon Law Tracts'; 
occles documents and lives of saints; 
works on medicine; and an inspiring 
array- of anct. Irish annals, notably those 
of Ulster and Connacht, besides trans. 
from foreign languages. For fuller in- 
formation on tbe literature of tho Irish, 
Welsh, Manx, Cornish, Breton, and other 
dialects, rooted in G., reference should bo 
made to works on Celtic Uloraturo, es- 
pecially as to Ireland, O’Reilly's chrono- 
logical account of some 4U0 Irish writers 
down to 1750; The Transactions of the 
Ossianic Society , containing the tales of 
the Ossianlc cycle; The Miscellany of the 
Celtic Society , 1840; ('hronicon Scotorum , 
dealing with Irish attuirs down to a.i>. 
1135; and The Annals of Loch Cl\ as to 
Welsh, tho Myvyrian Archaeology; the 
Four Ancient Books of 7 Vales, containing 
the Cymric ballads of tho sixth century; 
the Mabinogion, a collection of romantic 
tales and myths (an excellent trans. of 
which, by T. and G. Jones is pub. 
In Everyman's Library), the most notable 
character in which fs„ perhaps, tho bard 
Taliesin C Radiant Brow'). 

The most striking of Irish G. poems are, 


of course, tho Ossianlc, sev. of which 
appear to have been taken from a MS. of 
lays collected in 1626 in and about the 
glens of Antrim, and sent out to an Irish 
olllccr to while away tho tedium of a 
campaign in tho Low Countries. Osslan, 
or Oisin, was the last of the anct. pagan 
heroes, and in tho many collections of 
poems traditionally ascribed to him, or to 
his father and chief, Fionn MacCninhall, 
it is not always certain which of them are 
really authentic G. poetry. The Ossianlc 
poems have survived by oral tradition, 
and do not exist in written form earlier 
than some 300 years ago. The worship of 
nature, which runs through most of them, 
and the rugged note of the fighting clans- 
man arc In curious contrast to the simple 
piety of religious poems like those of 
Conor O’Riordon. Tho prin. iciigfous 
poem of anct. Ireland is tho celebrated 
Salta ir na Batin, or Psalter of the Verses, 
attributed to Oevqas the C uldee of tho 
ninth century. It contains 150 poems 
and is not inaptly regarded os tho Irish 
Paradise Lost and Parwiise Begained, 
dealing as it does with tho Creation of the 
Universe, tho Heavenly Kingdom, tho 
Forbidden Fruit, tho Fall And Expulsion 
from Paradise, the Penanoo of Adam and 
Eve, and the Death of Adam. The only 
complete existing copy of this poem is 
contained in tho Bodleian MS., the text of 
which was pub. in 1883 by Dr. Wbitlev 
Stokes. Miss Eleanor Hull's is the first 
Eng. trans. ami her work repays *tudy if 
for no other reason than tho curious Irish 
conception of the universe with Its faint 
flavour of Lucretius, softened albeit by 
the mystic notion of eight winds fushioned 
in manifold hues. The purely pugan 
G poems arc strongly tinged with mysti- 
cism, and display P* a marked degree the 
sort of conflict of an open and joyous 
temperament, weighing its material love 
for tbe songs of birds, tho dancing song- 
time, and all the glories of brilliant nature 
against tho advancing claims of Christ- 
ianity to a wholehearted enthusiasm for 
the purely spiritual. Some of those poems 
are of unquestionably fine dramatic 
power, and reveal a subtle beauty of 
correspondence between the sentiments 
of the 'Keen* (‘Keeners' are professional 
Irish 6inging mourners) and the Imaginary 
scenic surroundings of tho singer. Sev. 
are laments on untimely deaths, echoing 
a fatalistic acceptance of the fierce vin- 
dictiveness and jealousy of tho G. charac- 
ter. Tho Keen on Art O'Leary , which 
originally appeared In Mrs. Morgan j. 
O'Connell's The Last Colonel of the Irish 
Brigade (1892), is a dirge of singularly 
moving pathos. 

Bibliography. — GkammaJw: Armstrong, 
Gaelic Dvctionaiy and Grammar, 1825; 
C. Maekay, Gaelic Etymology of the 
Languages of W est Europt, 1877 (o book 
to be used with caution); G. Caldcr. 
Gaelic Grammar , 1923; H. Lewis and 
II. Pederson, A Concise Comparative Celtic 
Grammar , 1932; and G. O'Nolan, Gaelic 
Grammar , 1934. 

Dictionaries: n. C. Dickboff. Gaelic 
Dictionary , 1932; The Highland Society's 
Gaelic Dictionary . 
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J. F. Campbell, Papular Tales of the West 
Highlands . 1860-62; Dr. Todd, The War 
of the Gaedhil urith the Oaill, 1867; W. 
M. Ilennessy (ed.), The Annals of Loch 
CV, 1871; J. S. Black ie. Language and 
Literature of the Scottish Highlands , 1876; 
11. Maclagan, Scottish Myths , 1882; A. 
N I co Ison, Collections of Gaelic Proverbs , 
1882; M. Maclean, Literature of the Celts t 
1902, and Literature of the Highland 1 904 ; 
M. C. Macleod, Modem Gaelic Bards , 
1908; Eleanor Hull, Text Book of Irish 
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Gaertnera, genus of Ruhlaecm. It Is 
common to the tropical dists. of Africa 
and Asia; some of tho species aro culti- 
vated for their fragrant blossoms. Of 
these G. racemosa Is ono of tho best 
known. 

Gaeta, tn. and fortress of Campagnia, 
Italy, situated some 70 m. N.W. of 
Naples on tho gulf of G. It is the seat of 
an archbishop, a.d Vua 0*h scone of the 
last stand of the reigning prince of Naples 
against united Italy (1861). In Horn, 
times It was known as Portus Caeta. 
ft is one of the best ports fn Italy. G. fell 
to the allied Fifth Army in Oct. 1943. In 
the campaign the cathedral suffered 
considerable damage, but Its fifty-seven 
Rom. columns. Gothic arch, and bell- 
tower survived. The cb iirch of San Cosmo 
at Elena was badly hit, and many churches 
sustained some damage. Tho Palazzo 
Caetanl (or Goctani) was partly demolished. 
Pop. (com.) 22,000. 

Gaatulla, name given In classical times 
to the region immediately S. of Numidla 
and Mauritania in N. Africa. Tho 
country was inhab. by a Libyan race who 
are probably the ancestors of the modern 
Berbers. They were conquered and made 
part of tho empire by tho Roms, at tho 
beginning of tho Christian era. 

Gage, Thomas (1721-87), Eng. general, 
eon of the first Viscount G. Served in the 
Seven Years war, and, in 1755, in Brad- 
dock’s ill-fated Aincr. expedition. In 
1760 he was appointed military governor 
in Montreal, and. In 1763, commandor-in- 
chief of the Brit, forces in America. As 
governor of Massachusetts ho precipi- 
tated tho revolution by his ill-timed 
severity, and, after the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, he was recalled to England. 

Gage, see Gauge. 

Gahanbars, name applied to the six ann. 
Parsco festivals. Each of tho festivals 
lasts for five days. 

Gahnlte, ore of zinc belonging to the 
class known ns spinels. It varies (n com- 
* position, and may contain scv. elements 
other than zinc. Part of the zme may be 
replaced by iron or magnesium. The 
general formula may be given as (ZnFoMg) 
(AIFo)fOj. 

Gaiety Theatre, London, opened iu Deo. 
1868 by John Hollingshcad. The first 
productions were On the Cards by F. C. 


Bumand and Robert the Devil by Gilbert. 
The new building, designed by the famous 
Eng. architect, Norman Shaw, was 
opened in 1903 with Georgo Edwardcs’s 
Orchid. Among other early plays which 
appeared at this theatre were The Spring 
Vhicken t The New Aladdin , The Girls of 
Qottenburg % and Our Miss Gibbs . The 
Gaiety is in the Strand, on the N. side, at 
the W. end of Aldwych. 

Galllao, Fr. in., dept, of Tarn, situated 
on the R. Tarn, near Alhi. Tho tn. was 
built round a great Benedictine monastery 
of tbo tenth century, and still has a great 
wine trado. Pop. 7000. 

Gainesville: 1. City of Florida, U.S.A., 
and co. seat of Alachua co. It stands in 
the midst of a co. which yields cotton and 
fruit in abundance. There arc phosphate 
and fertiliser industries, bottling works, 
etc. ; market gardening is also carried on. 
It is a well-known winter resort. The E. 
Florida seminary Is situated here. Pop. 
13,700. 2. City of Texas, U.S.A., situated 
in Cooke co. It is a great industrial 
centre and manufs. cotton-seed oil, flour, 
and Iron ware. Pop. 4600. 3. Tn. of 

Georgia, U.S.A., in Hall co. Is a mining 
contra, and has some cotton mills, ana 
is a popular summer health resort, 
with mineral springs. Its chief manufs. 
are cotton -seed oit. It is the scat of 
the Brenau College. Pop. about 10,200. 

Gainsborough, Thomas (1727-1788), 
Eng. portrait and landscape painter, b. at 
Sudbury In Suffolk, where ho received 
small schooling, hut where, by the ago of 
ten, ho bad ‘sketched every fine tree and 
picturesque cottage.* At fourteen he 
went to London, studied etching under 
Grnvelot and painting under Hayman. 
At nineteen ho married a young lady with 
£200 a year, and started housekeeping in 
Ipswich, where he remained till he moved 
to Bath in 1 759. Ills studio soon became 
a resort of wealth and fashion, and among 
bis sitters at this period were Richardson 
and Sterne, the novelists, and Garrick, 
whom G. regauled as ‘the greatest crea- 
ture living.’ Moreover, ho patronised 
musicians of every nationality, himself 
tried to play the harp, hautboy, and viol- 
da-gambu, and was a welcome habil\U at 
the green -room of Palmer’s Theatre. In 
1768 G. was chosen ono of tho thirty- 
six foundation members of tho Royal 
Academy, and was a regular contributor 
at its exhibitions until 1784. when he vir- 
tuallv retired because in his opinion *Tbo 
King’s Daughters* had been Unfavourably 
hung. In 1774, at tho height of his fame, 
ho removed to London, where ho paid 
£300 for his share of Schomberg IIouso, 
Pall Mall. Here he painted a number of 
tho great people of Inc day, among them 
Dr. Johnson, Clive, Franklin, Sheridan, 
Canning. Burke, Lady Mary Montagu, and 
Mrs. Siddons, whose portrait Is still one 
of tho treasures of the National Gallery. 
His death wsu^ due to a cancer which 
rapidly developed after a chill caught 
whilst attending the* trial of Warren 
Hastings. At the last he was reconciled 
with Reynolds, his rival and former friend, 
who came to him on his deathbed and 
who was dlsmissod with the words: 'We 
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are all going to heaven, and van Dyck is 
of the company.' 

It was Reynolds who generously and 
truly prophesied that, with the growth of 
an King, school. * the name of Gainsborough 
will be transmitted to posterity as one of 
the very first of that rising name.’ His 
contemporaries were almost unanimous 
In their preference for his landscapes, a 
judgment due largely, no doubt, to the 
pre-eminence of Reynolds In portraiture, 
but one nevertheless which most critics 
of to-day will endorse. In his earlier 
works he faith fully reproduced nature 
down to her smallest detail, hut when he 

g *ew older his landscapes became, as 
uskin Justly remarked, ‘rather motives 
of feeling and colour than earnest studies.* 
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Self portrait. 

Whilst Rif hard Wilson looked back to 
Claude foi much of bis inspiration, <*. 
sought alwajs, as in his ‘Waggon and 
Horses Passing a Brook,’ 'The Cottage 
Door,' and 'The Market Cart/ to give an 
individual and personal rendering of what 
he saw, anxious above all to present a 
harmonious picture oi an artistic Impres- 
sion. His portraits, such as ‘Orpin, the 
Parish Clerk’ and 'Master Buttall (the 
Boy Blue)/ although invariably graceful 
ana often expressive to a high degree of a 
passing phase or gesture, have all the 
merits of Instinctive genius without any 
of the laborious finish essential to the best 
work, ills lightning speed might secure 
a good likeness, im* the style was in- 
evitably one of 'hatcuing and scumbling/ 
Yet such Is the exquisite blond of shining 
draperies with backgrounds of soft cloud- 
girt skies and feathery trees of spraying, 
lightly touched foliage; suchjs the solemn 
grandeur produoed by the glow and rich- 
ness of his colours and the transparency 


of his shadows, that even his least 
scholarly portraits are justly doomed 
masterpieces. See A. Cunningham, Lives 
of the Painters, 1829-33; lives by Lord 
R. Gower, 1903; J. Groig, 1909; W. T. 
Whitley, 1915; E. It. Dlbdin, 1923; and 
Mary Woodall, 1949. 

Gainsborough, mrkt. tn., situated on 
tho R. Trout, Lincolnshire, England, 
about 15 m. N.W. of Lincoln. Its chief 
Industries are shipbuilding, engineering, 
and tho manuf. of agrtc. implements, also 
oil, linseed cako, malt, and cordugo. A 
tumulus here is supposed to be the tomb 
of King Sweyn. The tn. has a very fine 
bridge and a manor house, sold to have 
been founded by John of Gaunt. Pop. 
17,900. 

Gairdner. James (1828-1 91 2), Eng. 
historian, b. at Edinburgh. Ho entered 
tho Public Record Office when a boy, and 
afterwards became assistant keeper. He 
ed. a considerable number of historical 
works, and contributed much to modern 
historical literature. His accuracy has 
seldom been at fault, and he proved him- 
self a man of unprejudiced judgment. 
Among the works which G. ed. are 
Memorials of King Henry the Seventh 
(1858); Letters and Papers of the Reigns of 
Richard III. and Henry VII. (1861); 
The Paston Papers (1872-75); und Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VITI. 
M 880-1 910). His other works Include* 
Richard III . (1878); Studies in English 
History (with James Spedding) (1881); A 
History of the English Church (1902); and 
Lnllardy and the Reformation in England 
(1908). 

Gairloeh, Scottish vil.. 30 m. N.E. of 
Portree in Skye. The vil. ia the centre of 
largo cod fisheries. It is mentioned In 
My Schools and SctuM masters (1854). 
autobiography of the geologist, Hugh 
Miller. Pop. 3000. 

Gaisin, tn. of the Ukraine in the region 
of Kamenets-Podolsk. Pop. 11,000. 

Gaius, or Caius, Rom. jurist and one of 
tho five great luminaries of Rom. Juris- 
prudence, the others being Papfnian, 
Paul, Ulpian, and Modeotlnus. Probably 
b. In tho tune of Hadrian, and flourished 
during the second (’hristian century, 
writing under tho Antoninos. Nothing is 
known of his persoual hist., although he 
himself tells us that he was an adherent 
of the school of SabinuR. lie composed, 
besides other works he is known or be- 
lieved to have written, a treatise on the 
edictum provinciate — i.e. tho edict of tho 
proconsul in the provs.— and a comment- 
ary on the Twelve Tallies {q.r.). But the 
work by which he Is known to all law 
students is his institutes, and. the dis- 
covery of the Mrf. of 1 his work bf Niebuhr 
In 1816 has very greatly contributed to 
our modern knowledge of Rom. few. The 
MH. bad been written over with the letters 
of s5t. Jerome, and Its very oxlstence was 
till but unsuspected until Niebuhr found 
It while examining the contents of the 
library of tho chapter at Verona. The 
work formed the basis of the Institutes of 
Justinian (q.r.), who has followed tho 
order in which G. treats bis subject, and 
adopted his exposition of law, so far as it 
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was applicable to the times in which 
Justinian's Institutes Were composed. 
The work of G. affords a valuable com- 
parative study, showing where the law 
changed between the two periods, and so 
enables us to understand what the law 
had really been at the time when its 
system was most perfect. The best ed. of 
G. is that of Posle. Other eds. are those 
of Kruger and Studcmund (4th ed., 
1900); E. Duvols; and Abdy and Walker 
(1885). 

Galactometer, see Lactometer. 

Galactose (formula C»H.»O e ), one of the 
hexoso sugars, isomeric with glucose 
(grape sugar) and fructose (hcvulose or 
fruit sugar). G. exists in three forms, viz. 
inactive, dextro-, and l&vo-rot story. The 
dextro-modifleation is obtained, together 
with glucose, by the hydrolysis of milk- 
sugar. On reduction it yields the alcohol 
dulelte, and on oxidation first galactonlc 
acid and finally raurio acid. Melting 
point 166°. Potassium hydroxide con- 
verts rf-G. into a mixture of d-tagatosc 
and 0 -tagatoso. 

Galaoz, see Oalatz. 

Galago, name of a genus of Lemuridtr 
found in Africa. The species are small, 
carnivorous animals with long, bushy 
tails. G, crassican dot t f the W. const, 
tho largest species, is about the size of a 
cat: U. senegnlensis, common in equatorial 
Africa, inhabits the mimosa forests. 

Galahad, in the Arthurian romances tho 
son of Lancelot and Elaine. In the cycle 
of legend lie is the model of ideal knight- 
hood and purity. He sets out on the quest 
of the Holy Grail, and on hD journey 
redresses all grievances that cro^s his path. 

Galanga, or Galangal (Chinese Kao, 
name of a prov.. Hang, mild, and kiang, 
ginger), name given to Alpima , a genus 
of plants belonging to the Zingihcracceo ; it 
contains many species, tho most important 
being Alpinia offictnarum , a native of S. 
Chinn. The roots and stems of this plant 
possess aromatic, stimulating properties 
similar to thoso of ginger, and arc largely 
used in E. pharmacy. 

Galapagos (Sp. tortoise) Islands (offici- 
ally renamed the Colon Archipelago In 
1892), group of volcanic is. in the Pacific 
near the equator, W. of Ecuador, to which 
thoy wore annexed in 1892. Tho chief 
is. Include Albemarle (largest). James, 
Charles (on which is a penal sol t lenient), 
Chatham, and Indefatigable. The group 
was discovered by the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century. They were once noted 
for tortoises of enormous size (Testudo 
elephantapus), which aro now far less 
numerous. Large turtles abound, and 
there are remarkable peculiarities in tho 
fauna and flora. Products: Gunno, sul- 

E hur, sugar, and archil (purple dye from 
chen). Darwin explored tho is. The 
total area is about 2950 sq. m. Pop. 
about 1000. See O. Darwin, Journal of 
•Researches into the Natural History and 
Geology of the Countries visited during the 
Voyage of ll.M.S. 'Reggie,' 1839; A. 
Wallace, Geographical Distribution of 
Animals, 1878; — . Wolf, Kin Besuch 
den G. Jnseln, 1879; and W. Beebe, 
Galapagos: World's End, 1924. 


Galashiels, pari. bor. and tn. in Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland, situated about 4 m. N.W. 
of Melrose and Gala Water. The chief 
industry of tho tn. Is the manuf. of Scotch 
tweeds, and to tills industry the prosperity 
of the tn. is due. The residence of Sir 
Walter Scott, Abbotsford, is just odtside 
the tn. Pop. 13,300. 

Galata, suburb of Istanbul, situated at 
the S. end of the Bosphorus. Here are 
found principally the banking houses and 
shipping agencies. There is also a light- 
house. 

Galatea: 1. Soa-nymph, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris, see Acts. 2. Nam© 
given to an h ory statue endowed with life 
by Venus at tho piayer of tho sculptor 
Pygmalion ( 7 .U.). 

Galatia: 1 . Anet. dist. of Asia Minor. 
The name is derived from tho Galatoo who 
invaded and settled in that part of the 
peninsula about the third century n.o. It 
was included in the Rom. Empire and 
under Augustus became a Rom. prov. 
The tns. of Antioch, Derbc, and Lystra, 
all of which were visited by St. Paul, are 
in this dist. 2. VII. of Saline co.. Illinois, 
U.S.A., near Eldorado. Pop. 1000. 

Galatians, St. Paul's Epistle to the, 
one of the four epistles undoubtedly 
written by St. Paul, and forms part of 
the N.T. Marc ions canon contains the 
first allusion to it, but hv the second 
century it was widely read and appre- 
ciated. It was probably composed at 
Ephesus about a.p. 50, although some 
critics believe it was dispatched from 
Achuia or Mm cdonia during the winter or 
spring of a.p. 57-58, and an attempt has 
been made to n dedato tho Council of 
Jerusalem. The epistle was addressed. 
It seems, to tho inlinb. of that part of 
Galatia which boidered on Bitliynia and 
tho prov. of Asia. They were mostly of 
pagan birth, in tho main Celts, though 
there uere Phrjgiau aborigines and Rom. 
and Gk. immigrants besides. During 
his missionary journeys, St. Paul had 
founded and revisited the churches of 
Galatia. Tho cpMle, which 'reads liko a 
dithyramb from beginning to end,* was a 
passionato outburst, containing, strangely 
onough, no word of praise, greetings, nor 
messages apainst tho ‘lnpsi,’ who had been 
won over to circumcision and countless 
other formal observances by certain 
Judatsing enemies of St. Paul. Briefly 
speaking, the letter Is divided into a 
vindication of his mission and apo«tolio 
independence, an inspired exposition of 
how rinistiauity had superseded the 
Mosaic law, a panegyric of faith as the 
mark of tho true 'son of Abraham/ and 
finally a fervid plea for the superiority 
of Christianity to legalism os the ‘free 
and nnol religion/ The whole stvle of 
the epistle, which has been described as *a 
veritable torrent of genuine and inimit- 
able Paulinlsm' — and especially tho spon- 
taneous but jerky thought development 
wilh its hurried sentences and abrupt 
pauses Is in ver$ strong contrast to tin* 
calm and measured exposition of tlio later 
Epistle to the Roms., which deals with 
the same issue: but it is Interred from 
the Epistle to toe Roms, as well as from 
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1. Corinthians, also written after the 
Epistle to the Galatians, that the Chris- 
tians In Galatia had then been won back 
to St. Paul and his gospel. The Epistle 
to the Galatians is something more than 
a writing dealing with a controversy of 
bygone days; it is for all time the charter 
of Christian freedom 'not only from the 
Mosaic law, but from every yoke that is 
imposed upon the religious lifo as an 
external condition of salvation without 
reference to any inner necessity of the 
soul.* The Epistle to the Galatians 
furnished Luther with bis weapons in the 
battle for freedom at the Reformation. 
Earlier commentaries by Luther, Calvin 
aiid Bcza, Eng. commentaries by Ellicott 
(1851), Jowett (1855), Alford (1857), and 
Lightfoot (1865, 1874). 

Galatz (Rumanian Gal&ti), tn. in Ru- 
mania. important as a port and os tho 
seat of a bishop. It is situated on the 1. b. 
of the Danube. It is the seat of tho 
Rumanian 111. Army Corps and the 
naval school, the International Danuhian 
Commission and tho chief Danube 
shipping companies, and three chambers 
of commerce. It is an important indus- 
trial tn. and among Its chief Indus tries are 
the man ufa. of candles, soap, wire, nails, 
buttons, chemical products. Iron, and 
copper. It possesses saw -mills, paste- 
nulls, flour-mills, roperies, and petroleum 
refineries. It Is tho chief port of entry 
for the oversea trade of tho Danube ami 
tho chief port for the export of timber. 
Other exports nro maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, and flour. The rapid growth of tho 
tn. is due to the opening up of the Danube 
carrying trade. It has boen the scene of 
two engagements between Turks and 
Russians. In tho Second World War It 
was captured by tbe Russians on Aug. 27, 
1914 (see further under Eastern Front, 
or Russo-German Camevions in Second 
World War). Pop. 101,000. 

Galaxy, or Milky Way#(from Gk. ya\x, 
yaAajam, milk), name of a splendid luminous 
belt of innumerable stars, which may be 
seen, on a clear night, stretching in a great 
arc from horizon to horizon. It surrounds 
the whole earth in what is almost a great 
circle, and h inclined to the equinoctial at 
an angle of 63 * For some 150° tho zone 
spreads out into two branches— o no 
shining, tho other dull and disconnected — 
which eventually reunito. To the naked 
eye the stars ore merged together in one 
broad stream of light. 

Galba, Servius Sulpicius (3 B.o. to A.n. 
69), Rom. emperor, became consul tn 
a.d. 33, and under Nero showed courage, 
force, and equity in the administration of 
AquitanJa, Africa, aud Hispania Tarra- 
conensls. With tho help of Vindox, Otho, 
and tho prretorian guard, he became 
emperor Instead of Nero in a.d. 68. But 
no sooner was ho fully Instated than ho 
lost all his popularity and became a 
laughing-stock for h * extreme avarice, the 
extortions of his favourites, to whom he 
surrendered tho reins of power, and hls 
refusal to pay the soldiers tho promised 
rewards. In a.d. 69 Otho led a successful 
mutiny and became emperor in his place. 
G. was assassinated by Otho 'a legionaries. 


Galbanum, gum-resin obtained from 
Feruia galbanip.ua and F. rubricaulis, two 
species of UmbelliforcB. It can be need 
medicinally as an Antlspasmodio expec- 
torant, and oxtornal rubefacient, but is 
inferior In power to asafeotida obtained 
from an allied species. 

Gald6s, Benito Perez (1842-1920), Sp. 
novelist and, in his time, Spain's foremost 
man of letters. B. at Los Palmas, 
Canary Is. He was educated at Madrid, 
and when twenty years of ago he returned 
to Madrid and worked for seven years as 
a journalist, afterwards devoting himself 
to writing novels until a few years before 
his death, when ho becamo blind. G. was 
a most prolific writer, and hls great 
collection of works comprises early 
novels, two series of Sp. national historical 
episodes, contemporary Sp. novels, new 
Sp. historical episodes, comprising three 
series of fifteen works, dramas, and miscel- 
laneous works. He first made a name 
with hls historical novel La Fonlana de 
Oro, and many of hls hooks have been 
trans. Into Eng., amongst those being 
The Perfect Lady , Trafalgar , Lean Roch, 
and Marianela. Since tho time of Cer- 
vantes, G. was the writer who most 
Influenced the Sp. mind. For neatly a 
quarter of a century ho was a member of 
tho Royal Academy of the Sp. Tongue, 
but he more than once refused official 
honours owing to his excessive modesty. 
He sat in Parliament on sow occasions as 
a Republican member. Tho honour in 
whhli he was held was shown at hls 
funeral, there being an attciulanco of 
members of all tho academics, members ot 
tho gov., tho whole of the Madrid tn. 
council ond prov. deputies; whilo tho 
official Gazelle announced a decree ot 
tho gov. offering to per all tlie expenses 
ot tho funeral ot 'Spain's greatest writer 
since Cervantes.' Many of his theatrical 
works have been played both In Spaiu and 
In other countries, tbe best known being 
Gloria and Elertra. See L. B. Walton, 
Perez Galdds and the Spanish Novel of 
the Nineteenth Century , 1927. 

Gale, see Storm. 

Gale. Sweet, see Boo Myrtle. 

Gale, Thomas (c, 1636-1702). Eng. 
antiquary. Becamo prof, of Gk. at 
Cambridge in 1666 and follow In 1669. 
Dean of York. 1697. Noted for hls eds. 
of classical writers and works on early 
Eng. blst. 

Galen, or Galenus, Claudius (c. a.d. 
130-201), Gk. physician, 5. at Porgamos 
in Mysia, Asia Minor, lie studied 
medicine here, and later travelled to tho 
tns. of Corinth and Alexandria In order 
still further to continue his studios. He 
went to Rome, where ho spent gomo years 
in study, afterwards being made physician 
to tlio Emperor M. Aurelius; lie also 
attended the emperors Commodns and 
Severus. Ho is supposed to nave d. in 
Sicily. Ho gained a groat reputation In all 
branches of medical science, and was a 
great writer on thl9 subject. Ills dis- 
courses, and hls commentaries on Hippo- 
crates, are very learned and show great 
medical knowledge; they prove beyond 
doubt that he was a practical os well os 
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a theoretical scientist, For many years 
they formed the basis of the world's 
medical knowledge. Many of the works 
attributed to him are, if not spurious, at 
any rate so doubtful that we cannot 
recognise them as his. There are, how- 
ever, about eighty treatises which are 
beyond doubt genuine. 

Galen, Clemens August, Count von 
(1878-1946), Ger. prelate 6. at DJnklago 
of au anct. noblo family. In 1033 ho 
became bishop of Mil ustcr, and as a 
leader of the llom. Catholic Church, Like 
Cardinal von Faulhaltcr and Cardinal 
Count von Preying, was an outspoken 
critic of National Socialism, especially 
during tho Second World War. llo vva^ 
elected cardinal in March 1916, but d. 
of cvhnustion soon after his return from 
Rome in tbc «ame month. 

Galena: l. City of Illinois, U.S. A., cap. 
of Jo Daviess co. It is tho ccutro 
of a lead -mining industry and has 
foundries, machine-shops, and flour-mills. 
Chief manufs. are shoes, furniture, lumber, 
etc. It was the homo of Presldont Grant 
and It has a Gcr.-Eng. College and tho 
St. Clement Academy. Pop. about 5000. 

‘2. City of Kansas, U.S.A., In Cherokee 
co., an important ^ent t * nf tho load and 
zinc Industries, and theio are largo 
smelting and stamping works. It is tlio 
seat of Spring River Academy. Pop. 5000. 

Galena, or Lead-glance, the naturally 
occurring sulphido of lead (PbS) which 
constitutes tho chief source of the metal. 

G. is found widely distributed in the fonu 
of cubic crystals of a lend -grey colour (sp. 

f rr., 7*5; hardness, *2-5). occurring chiclly 
u veins In the carboniferous deposits, 
and ofteu accompanying other metallic 
ores. G. Is easily oxidised, and Ibo metal 
is readily obtained by reduction. Some 
specimens contain so much silver that tho 
separation of that metal Is profitably 
carriod on. See Lead. 

Galeopitheous, name given to t he single 
genus of the Galeoplthoeldre, a family of 
inscctivora which is sometimes included 
among tho bats or tho lc/uurs. They 
Inhabit the forests of Malnyasia and the 
Philippine Is., flying from tree to tree by 
means of tho pataglum, or parachute-like 
membrane; when at rest they haug by 
their posterior limbs, head downwards, 
after the manner of bats. They are about 
the size of eats and are nocturnal animals. 
Thoro are only two species, G. volar m and G. 

Philippine rutin. 

Galerius (Galerius Valerius Maximi- 
anus), Rom. emperor, b. in Dacia, of 
humble parentage. Rose from a common 
soldier to bo the son-in-law of Diocletian, 
who, in 292, made him Caesar over Hlyri- 
cum and the Danublan region. On tho 
abdication of Diocletian in 305, G. 
became emperor of tho K, Empire, which 
he ruled till his death in 311. His name 
is associated with the cruel persecutions 
of tho Christians under Diocletian. 

Galesburg (namod after a famous Pres- 
byterian preacher, George Oslo), the co. 
tn. of Knox oo., in the N.W. of Illinois, 
U.S. A. It 1 b on tho Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa F6, and also tho Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy railways, tho 
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latter 'having important steam-car fac- 
tories here. Machinery and vitrified 
bricks are also manufactured. Other 
manufs. are brooms, wagons, and corn- 
planters. Knox College, founded in 1837, 
and Lombard College, chartered in 1851, 
are Important educational estabs., also the 
Ryder Divinity School and St. Joseph's 
Academy. Pop. 23.800. 

Galgaous, Caledonian chieftain who 
headed the desperate resistance offered 
about 85 B.c. to the Rom. invaders under 
Gn. Julius Agricola. He was finally de- 
feated at the battle of the Grampians. 

Galiani, Ferdinando (1728-87), an It. 
political economist, pub. in 1750 his Della 
Moneta , a revolutionary description of 
coin or currency. For he maintained that 
money, boing a merchandise, must not he 
restricted, either as regards interest or 
value, a doctrine nt once adopted into the 
praetteo of his native city Naples. In tho 
later cd. of 1780 he enlarged on tho in- 
trinsic value of the precious metals, and 
on their suitability as media of exchange. 
See A. Marghieri, L’Abbate Galiani , 1878. 

Galioia, now a captaincy-general, and 
formerly a kingdom founded in tho fifth 
century by the Sucvi. occupios the N.W. 
corner of Spain. It is covered by ridges 
of tho Cantabrian Pyrenees, the highest 
peak (6593 ft.) occurring in tho Pcha 
Trcvlnon. The Mifio, rising near Mod- 
dofiedo, with its great utllucnt, the Sil, 
which rises between Leon and Asturias, is 
tho chief riv. (170 m. long). The deep 
fiords along tho Indented coast aflord 
splendid anchorage, tho chief harbours 
being Ribadeo, * crrol, Corunna. Cor- 
cublon, and Carril. Both tho mineral 
and agric. resources are, as jet, poorly 
developed, but cattle and Rwlne (which 
feed on tho abundant chestnuts) are 
reared for export. G. (11/254 sq. m.), 
which is tho dampest part of Spain, has 
also tho densest pop. (*2,596.500). 

Galioia, part of S.K. Poland and the 
Ukraine. Before tho First World War 
the largest prov (30,307 sq. m.> and a 
crownlund of Austria, being then bounded 
to the N. end E. by Russia, to the fc W. by 
Bukovina and Hungary, and westward by 
Austrian Moravia and Silesia. An arc of 
the Carpathians, whose highest summits 
in this prov. are Wolowiec (67 <3 ft.) and 
Czarna Gdra (6505 ft.), forms a S. boun- 
dary, au.l from Its ridges both the 
Dniester and Prtith take their source 
within G. The Vistula, which becomes 
navigable below Cracow, hems in the 
prov. on (ho N.W. Tho climate Is very 
Hovcro; tho winters are long and tho 
summers short. Tho region Is largely 
forested hut there are extensive tracts of 
pasture land. The soil is fertile, and 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize yield 
good crops, also hemp, flax, and tobacco. 
Potatoes are grown In largo quantities. 
Horned cattle and horses are bred, also 
slioop, goats, swine, etc. Salt, petroleum, 
and coal are the nost valuable minerals, 
tho first being mined at Wicliczka, Booh* 
niu, ivalusz, and Dolina, etc.; the second 
at Boryslow, SIoboda-Hungurska (near 
Kolomea), and Polanka, etc.; and the 
third in the dist. of Cracow. Other 
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minerals are marble, alabaster, copper, 
calamine, and Iron Manufs are back- 
ward, but textile Roods are made In Biala, 
and distilling Is Important The chief 
exports are salt, petroleum, cattle, hides, 
wool coal linen aniseed, and brandy 
Lvov (Lwow, Lemberg) (pop 160 000) is 
the largest city, and Cracow (90 000), 
Przemvsl Koloinea 1 arnonol, and Stanis 
la*ov all ha*e over 25 000 inhab * du 
national etdabs are numerous, the chitf 
among them being tho uni*s or Lvov and 
Cracowr (t was a crownland of Austria 
between tbo years 1772 and 1918 In the 
lirst World War both Polos and Ukrain 
Ians claimed her and fighting occurred 
until m 1910 the "uprenu < oimcil assigned 
W G to Poland and K U the right of self 
determination In Dcr of that year it 
was announced that * Cr bhould be 
granted autonom* under a Polish pro 
tectorati for twenty five years, the future 
then to bo dt tided b 3 tho I eague of 
Nations In March 1023 the Council of 
Am has recognised L G m a part of 
Polaud After the defeat of Polani by 
German* in PM9 which resulted in tho 
fourth pmtltl m of the country betwepu 
German* and Russia G was occupied bv 
the Russians Tn the Gci attack on 
Riib'.ia lium heel In 1041 the Cicis 
overran tho Russian occupied portion of 
Poland In Tulv 1044 the Russians took 
Lvo\ Stumslatov Przcrmsl and other 
centres ot G Cracow fell to them on 
Jan 14 18 104s (For details of milit u* 
opeiatlonb see 1 \stmin Front or Knvio 
OlHMiN ( *MI \IU\s IN bJCOND W OR1 T) 
War) The ptov of Lvov was incorpor 
ated af*cr the war as a region of the 
Ukrainian b S R Pop o\er 8,500 000 


where they built and ondowed a hospital 
GaUlesans, fanatical sect, followers of a 
certain Judas of Galilee, who fiercely re- 
sented taxation by the Roms , and whose 
violence lod the latter to \ow to exter- 
minate them (see \cts v 37) 

Galilee (from Heb Gahl, a border or 
niig), Is rarclv mentioned In tho O T but 
some time after the return of tho Jows 
from exile was sm rendered by the Assy- 
llans to the Israelites, and rapidly de- 
veloped a vigorous nitlonnlism so that 
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In tho t vlv months of tho l»irst World ' became a tetiauhate under the lloods 


War the Russians attempted to break In the tune of Jesus ( lm t the 1 10 * 
through to Germany via Boh t miu wluoh spe id from the Molile nanean to tho 
nccessit t* d an ad*ance thrpugh G In Iordan thus embracing ill N Pub feline 
bept 1 >14 thcvbweptoverlamopol 1 em l pper G was mount unous and well 
berg an 1 I r/cmvsl, lut were airestci wooded whilst Lower G was wondeitully 
at the < urpathlan Mts which wtre fertile and fiat lho pro* now forms 
strongly h< 1 i by an \ustro Hungarian part of 1 alcsUnc being divided into l pper 
force whit 1) ofTue tl the stoutest rt sistant e ind 1 owe r G in the time of ( hi 1st the 
In the spring of 1915 the Gt rs , under von < hief cltus were bepphorfs and 1 iberios, 
Maekenseu broke through the important though othei places such as ( apernaum, 
Gorlicc t isH on 1 soon hurled the Russians Nazareth and Nam are uimb more 
back Mackcnsen relie* ed Przemysl at important in the gospel at c r* 1 he inhab 
the commencement of June and Lemberg wire chiefly Syrian* 1 bar tiJcnns Arabs, 
towards the end of the month Brils Gks and some Jews whereas the pop 
eilov (<m> ) commanded the Russians on 1o day consists of Muslims Jcwb, Gk 
this front and as soon as ho reorganised ( hnstians, Arabs, l)ruw s and Maronltos 
bis force dealt the \u tn ms a sevtie blow butnisnj Aiabs, following tho Jewish m- 

S £ of Lemborg in nci t 1015 He made *anon of 1048 fled to neighbouring Arab 
another attack in the autumn of 1016 but < < untrlcs Ihe sea of G , called also the 
the Russian Rovoluti n brought all opera lake of Gcnnesaret t he sc a of 1 iperlas and 
tions to a standstill See also War, tic of L fancied h is an expansion of 
First World 1 asUrn J root the Jordan, 680 ft below sea ltfvel, Urn 

Galfrnani, John Antony (1796-1873) long and 8 m broid When Ghnst 
and William (1798 1882) were two pub ji< ached It was surrounded by smiling 
lishers in Paris Ihcy continued to bring and happy vils of which Renan draws a 
out the daily newspaper (wntten in Eng ) beautiful pu ture as indeed of tho whole 
entitled OahgnanVa Alewnqer, which c< untry, in his I ife of Jesus* but whereas 
their father had founded In 1814 In its this part of G was once densely popu- 
columns they did what they could to litcd, it was until very reoent years 
establish cordial relations between Eng- almost a wilderness and even fertility 
land and France. Their connection with seemed to have deserted Its shores. Ihe 
the paper was severed in 1884 A monu- people of G, despite the fact that in 
ment to their honour stands In Corbeil, Juda they were regarded as boorish 
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provincials, whose Judaism was overlaid 
with despicable laxity and corruption, 
were attractive for their very simplicity 
and happy, gentle dispositions. 

The vegetation of Lake G. (or the Bea of 
Tiberias) is sub-tropical. Lower G. has a 
less intensive agriculture than the plain 
of Ksdrfclon but resembles it in having 50 

8 er cent of its ordinary crops, In the non- 
Tigated land, under cereals, and has pro- 
ortionately less tubers, hay, and fruit, 
ut more legumes. Its distinctive feature 
Is its large area of olives and of fullow land. 
Upper G., on the other hand, has more of 
the IntenHlvonoss of the plains and more 
irrigated land, producing more deciduous 
fruit, especially grapes and apples, and 
more vegetables aud green fodder. There 
aro facilities for the repair of agric. 
machinery at the lion settlement in G. 
Kcrsenneh, beans and lentils are grown In 
Nazareth; chiek-poas in Tiberias. Shortly 
after the First World War two small 
hydro-electric plants weie founded at 
Nazareth and at Tiberias. The Nazareth 
station went out of business after a short 
time; (ho Tiberias station was taken over 
by the Palestine Electric Corporation in 
1925, in which year anew 102 -kW. station 
was built at Tiberias. During the Second 
World War Tiberias had » Hko airport 
for dying boats. There arc jiut springs at 
Tiberias, and parks, a feature of the 
development of the tourist trade in recent 
years by Jewish ini migration. Of all the 
centres of the developing tourist trade the 
biggest development is foreseen iu G. from 
Tiberias, to the waterfalls of Metullah (as 
vi ell as In the coastal plain). Nazareth, 
a purely Arab tn. until recently, Is distinc- 
tive in Palestine in having stone buildings. 
It retains something of the period of tho 
crusaders, with Its Franciscan monks and 
their old gardens and women clad in 
costumes embroidered in the stylo of tho 
twelfth century carryiug earthen Jary on 
their heads. Amidst the hills of G. are 
hotels and sanatoria in the Jewish settle- 
ments, which offer hospitality to the 
visitor. 

Galilee, architectural term for a porch 
or chapel attached to a church, examples 
of which may still be seen at the W. end 
of the naves in Ely and Durham cathe- 
drals, and on the W. side of tho S3, 
transept in tho cathedral of Lincoln. 
They wore used sometimes as tho port 
reserved for penitents, sometimes for 
corpses previous to interment, and at 
other times ns the meeting ground for 
monks and their women relatives, who 
might not penetrate further into au abbey 
church. 

Galileo Galilei (1561-1012), It. experi- 
mental philosopher and astronomer, a 
native of Pisa, and who, in 1581, entered 
the unlv. there. At first ho studied 
medicine, but early renounced this selenoe 
in favour of experimental philosophy, 
finding a good friend in Guido Ubaldl, 
through whose good offices G. eventually 
obtained, In 1589, a mathematical lec- 
tureship in Pisa under the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand I. de* Medici. Having 
watched the swing of a bronze lamp in the 
Pisan cathedral, G. Boon discovered the 
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isochronism of pendulum oscillations; 
for he found that the range of the swing 
or oscillation had no effect on its dura- 
tion. Ho tested his discovery by count- 
ing the beats of his pulso onu comparing 
the number of pulsations with tho time 
of the pendulum vibration, and at once 
saw the possibility of utilising his inven- 
tion for chronometers. In his youth he 
also wroto a truatiso on tho sp. gr. of solid 
bodies and constructed a hydrostatic 
balance. Ills next vital discovery was 
the equality of the velocities of all falling 
bodies great and small. Up to his time 
people had imagined that a body six 
times as heavy as anotiier would fall 
through the same space in one-sixth the 
time, and although G. gave a practical 
demonstration of his principle from the 
Leaning Towor of Pisa, many among his 
audience continued unbelievers. Iu 1592 
U. accepted tho chair of mathematics in 
Padua, os his revolutionary discoveries 
and still more his biting satire had made 
him many active enemies in Pisa. Here 
ho worked till 1610, and among his nu- 
merous inventions were an imperfect 
species of thermometer, a proportional 
compass, and the all-important refracting 
telescope. The Dutch claim that Jansen 
made the first instrument of this kind, but 
at least G. was a pioneer In employing it 
for astronomical investigations. With 
his new appliaueo ho revealed a scries of 
startling and brilliant scientific facts. 
Never before his time had any one declared 
that the Milkv Way was, as Milton, who 
had visited G., Mated, ‘powdered with 
stars,’ or that the moon, for from being a 
smooth and self-IunJnous sphere, was 
diversified with great nits, and valleys, 
and lightened only by reflections of the 
sun’s rays from the earth, or that tho 
planet Jupiter had four satellites, or that 
Saturn had a triple aspect (duo to her 
rings), or, finally, that the sun which the 
schoolmen had regarded as a symbol of 
perfection was, in reality, besmirched with 
spots. It is not erenerally appreciated by 
modern scientific thinkers what little 
promineuee time had In pre-Galilean 
systems of philosophy. It was taken for 
granted as being practically identical with 
consciousness itself, thus calling for no 
special thought on its own account. The 
great achievement of G. was to create 
conceptions in terms of which motion 
could be treated mathematically, aud to 
this end he represented time as a space- 
like dimension which could be measured — 
divided up luto equal parts as a length is. 
I3ut this dimension, or ‘scarified’ exten- 
sion, of time was so conceived for the one 
purpose of making motion anieuable to 
mathc matieal treatment. Tho world dca- 
cribable in terms of it was specifically 
limited by G. to tho world of mechuulcal 
phenomena. All else — oven physical ex- 
periences like heat, sounds, smells, colours, 
and the rest — he excluded from this world, 
and located in the perceiving being. It is 
difficult to overestimate the value of this 
achievement, for it has made possible the 
whole of modern physical science; and It is 
difficult also to overestimate the illu- 
sions it has created, for, having seen the 
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value of the concept of ‘spaoifled* time 
in mechanics, subsequent thinkers, less 
perspicacious than G., have taken it to bo 
a universal receptacle for the whole of 
human experience, and therefore as repre- 
senting in a more precise form every thing 
that human consciousness has over meant 
hy time. Consequently the whole of 
experience has been distorted to fit a 
concept to which most of it is non- 
confonnable (Herbert Dingle). 

After 1610 he worked frcelv in Florenco 
under his new patron, Ferdinand II., to 
whom ho dedicated, in 1632. his famous 
Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Uopernican 
System*. Not icntent with showing that 
the latter adequately explained celestial 
movements, Q. threw himself into theo- 
logical controversy by trying to explain 
the congruity or incongruity of certain 
biblical texts read in the light of his 
theory, llis interpretations ran counter 
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Engraving from a picture by Allan Ramsay in 
liimty College, Cambridge 

to the accepted opinion, and already in 
1616, though nob condemned by name, 
he had been compelled by the Rom. 
Inquisition not to assert ‘what seemed 
to contradict Scripture.* His 1634 pub. 
therefore was taken by the Rom. authori- 
ties under his former patron Urban VJLIi. 
os a direct challenge, lie was summoned 
to Rome, where he wus obliged solemnly 
to abjure his ‘heresies,’ above all that of 
the diurnal and yearly motion of the earth 
and of the stability of the sun. I)e was 
further to recito the seven Penitential 
Psalms once a week and was technically 
Imprisoned, i.e. under observation, for the 
rest of his life. Tbo remark said to have 
been made to a friend — Epymr si muovel 
(•It moves for all that*)— 4s apocryphal. 
Irascible, but forgiving by nature, G. loved 
the amenities of social life and was 


qualified by taste and knowledge to pass 
judgments in poetry, music, ana painting. 
Torricelli, who was passionately attached 
to his master, is the most famous of his 
pupils. See F. R, Wcgg-Prosser, Galileo 
and his Judges , 1889, and J. Fahie, 
Scientific Works of Galileo. 1921. 

Galileo*s Telesoope, see Opkiia Glass. 

Galitzin, or Gallitzin, famous and power- 
ful Russian family whoso members have 
distinguished themselves alike in war and 
diplomacy from the sixteenth century 
onwards. The following were among the 
best known: 

Vasili Vasiljevitch Galitzin (1643-1714), 
suruamed the Great, regeut during the 
minority of Peter tbo Great. 

Dimitri Alexejevitch Galitsin (1733- 
1803), Russian ambas. in Holland and 
France, and the intimate friend of Voltaire 
and Diderot. 

Dimitri Augustine Galitzin (1770-1841), 
sou of the preceding, was b. at The Hague. 
He was for some tiino vicar-general of the 
diocese of Philadelphia. Severely simple 
in his own mode of life, he was prodigal of 
help and sympathy to those around him, 
by whom ho was universally known as 
Father Smith. 

Nikolai Sergiecitch Galitzin (1808 92), 
historian and lieutenant-general in the 
Russian Army, ills chief work is a hist, 
of war (Gcr. trans., Kriegsgeschichte scit 
den ultcsten Zeitcn (13 \oK). 1874 -SO). 

Galium, genus of Ruhiacete. consists of 
over 200 species, ten of which oecur in 
Britain. They are herbaceous plants with 
whorls of leaves, and are visited by Insects 
for tbo sake of the honey they secrete. 
O. cruriatum , the eross-wort, Ih a native 
of Europe, and is commonly found in 
Great Britain; G. verum , the ladics’-bed- 
straw or cheese-rennet, is found in dry 
soils and serves sev. useful purposes; 
G. apnrine, the common goose-grass or 
cleavers, is a native of Europe, N. Asia, 
and N. America. The term bedstrnw 
applied to many of the species Is obtained 
probably iroiu the old custom of strew lug 
beds with fragrant horbs. 

Gall, St., ‘the apostle of the Alenmnm,* 
Irish saint and pupil of St. Culumba, 
whom he accompanied to Gaul about 583. 
After much missionary work ho rotired to 
the forest of Stcinarh, near Luko Con- 
stance, and founded the famous monastery 
of St. G. Tho Swiss canton and tu. are 
also named after him. 

Gall, Franz Joseph (r. 1757-1828), 

founder of the system of phrenology, was 
h. at Tiofenbronn, near Pforzheim in 
Baden, Germany. Ho became physician 
in Vienna in 1785. Having qtudled ex- 
haustively from boyhood the external 
manifestations on tho cranium of tho 
different powers of human mind and 
character, ho began a series of phreno- 
logical lectures In Vienna, 179G. Chief 
works (In collaboration with Spur/hclm) 
were Introduction au cours de physiologic 
du cerveau (1808); Recherches sur le sysUme 
nerveux (1809); and tho first two vols. of 
Analomie et physiologic du sysUme 
nerveux (4 vols.) (1810-19). See life by 
Jessie Fowler, 1896; and Dr. B. Hollander, 
In Search of the Soul , 1920. 
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Gall, see Bile; Gall Bladder. 

Gallait, Louis (1810-87 ), Belgian painter, 
was 6. at Tournai, where he studied 
art and painted his picture of ‘Christ 
Healing the Blind Man* now in Tournai 
cathedral. Ho afterwards went to Paris 
to study art, where be also painted a 
number of pictures. Among his works 
arc ‘The Abdication of Charles V.*; ‘Alva 
looking at the Bodies of Kginont and 
Horn’; ‘The Last Moments of ifiginont*; 
and ‘The Plague of Tournai.* 

Galland, Antoine (1046-1715), Fr. 
archaeologist and orientalist, b. at Rollot. 
In 1701 he became a member of the 
Acad6mic des Inscriptions, and In 1709 
prof, of Arabic in the College de France. 
His chief work is his trans. of the Arabian 
Nights, being the first trans. into a Euro- 
pean language. He wrot e aim > Les Paroles 
remarguables, les bans mots et Its maximes 
des orientaux (1691). 

Gallarate, tn. situated in the prnv. of 
Milan, Lombardy, Italy. It lies to the 
N.W. of Milan, and is engaged in cotton 
uuinuf. Pop. *22,000. 

Gallas, Matthias von. Count of Campo, 
Duke of Lucera (158 \ 1617), Austrian 
general, distinguished in the Thirty Years 
war. lie first served „ ^ * he Spaniards 
in Savoy (1617), then with ihe army ot tho 
Catholic League, and was niaior-Keucral 
of tho forees which captured Mantua 
(1629). lie commanded under Wallen- 
stein in Bohemia, fighting against the 
Sweden at Nuremberg and Lut/en (16,'t2). 
G. then intrigued against Wallenstein, 
and after the latter’s assassination suc- 
ceeded to his command (H»Jt>, winning 
a notable victory at Ndrdlingen. Arch- 
duke Leopold superseded him (1638). 
G. was in command again in 1612, but 
was defeated by Torstenson at Magdeburg 
(e. 1611). His army earned a reputation 
for cruelty, and tho wont marauder is 
derived Irom his M a rode It ruder. Ste 
j. ( Schiller, Ueschuhte des ,10 jahrigm 
Knegs (History of the Thutg Pears 
lYar, trans. 18 46). 

Gallas, African ITamitie tribe. racially 
closely allied to the Somalis. Their 
original home is uncertain, but was 

{ irohably somewhere in the highland mass 
ylng between tho Abyssinian plateau 

I iroper and the Somali plain. Some be- 
ie\e that they came across the Bed Sea 
from S. Arabia. From the sixteenth 
century onwards they have migrated in 
waves into the mniu plateau of Abyssinia, 
and occupied great parts of the S. high- 
lands. It is largely due lo I lie Gallu 
invasions that the aboriginal of the S. of 
Abyssinia have not been assimilated like 
those of the central highlands. Tho G. 
wore pagans when they invaded the 
country, and for tho most part remain so 
in practice. Some Galla tribes, like tho 
Wollo, have become fanatical Muslims. 
Others have received a faint tinge of 
Christianity. Much information on them 
lias been gathered from the writings of 
Balthazar Tellez, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
who incidentally disillusioned the work! 
on tho myth of Prestor John. Tho O. 
number over 4,000,000, and are still 
mostly heathen. See A, H. M, Jones and 
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Elizabeth Monroe, History of Abyssinia , 
1935. 

Gallatin, Albert (1761-1849), Amer. 
financier and statesman, b. at Geneva, 
lie emigrated to the U.S.A. (1780) and, 
unsuccessful In trade, supported himself 
for some time by teaching Fr. at Harvard 
College. Ho was elected to the U.S.A. 
Senate (1793) and inude a member of 
Congress (1795). It was as secretary of 
tho treasury (1801-13) that ho first 
proved himself a great financier. He was 
mainly responsible for the favourable con- 
clusion of peace negotiations with England 
In 1814, and himself signed the treaty of 
Ghent. After filling important diplomatic 
positions in Paris and London he returned 
to New York, and retired from public 
life (1827). His works include A Sketch 
of the Finances of the l T mted States ( 1 796); 
Indian Tribes , Fast of the Hovky Moun- 
tains, etc. (1830); and Senn-ei rilised 
Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central 
America (1815). His diary was pul), in 
1915. See lives by Henry Adams. 1879, 
and J. A. Stevens (Amer. Statesman 
series), 1883. 

Gallatin: 1. Cap. of Daviess co., Mis- 
souri, U.S.A. It stands on the Grand H. t 
and al-o on tho Chicago, ltork Is., and 
Pacific and t tie Wabash railways. Pop. 
1500. 2. Cap. of Sumner co., Tennessee, 

C.S. \., situated on the Chesapeake and 
Nashville, and on the Louisville nud 
Xashv die railways. The Howard Female 
College is in this tn., width has flour-mills 
andmanufs spokes. Pop. 3000. 3. Hiv. 

rising in Montana, U.S.A.. and is one of 
the forks of the It. Missouri. It flows in 
a northerly direction. 

Gallaudet, Thomas Hopkins (1787- 
1851), Amer. and a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb. He was h. at Philadelphia, 
and took ids degree at Yale. 11c after- 
ward^ became a student of theology at 
\ndover, ami after having obtained, in 
1814. a licence to preach, visited Europe 
w itli a v ievv to teaching the deaf and dumb. 
He studied in Pans under the Abl>6 
Sienrd. and in 1816, on his return to 
America, founded a school for deaf mutes 
at Hail ford, being tho head of it until 
1830. lie wrote sev. works, among them 
The Child’* Honk on the Soul (1832) and The 
Youth's /took on X at ii rat Theology (1832). 

Gall Bladder. This organ is a pear- 
shaped membranous sac, 3 or 4 in. long 
and about II in. across its widest part, 
and capable of containing 8 to 12 fluid 
drachms. It is lodged obliquely in a cleft 
of tiie eonenvo lower surface of the right 
lobe of the liver. Its large end or fundus 
props t- l»e> ond the anterior border of tho 
liver a ml is directed forwards, downwards, 
ami to the right. Its upper surface is 
attached io the liver by areolar tissue, its 
under Mirfuc*e and fundus are covered by 
tiie pei it oncum, which is reflected over 
them from the surface of the liver. Tho 
nock gradually Borrowing is curved S- 
shapr. and then becomes much con- 
stric ted and, changing its general direction, 
it bends downwards and terminates in the 
cystic duct. This duet joins, at an Acute 
angle, the single duct made by tho joining 
of tho right and left hepatic ducts, and 

H 
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the common channel to all three is termed 
the common bile duct which runs down 
to the second part of the duodenum. The 
chief function of the G. B. Is to act as 
a reservoir for the secreted bile. The 
secretion of bile from the liver is con* 
tinuous, unlike the other digest i\e 
secretions, which take place only during 
digestion and cease, more or less, during 
abstinence. But while the secretion of 
bile is continuous, its excretion or output 
Into the duodenum is periodic, and coin- 
cides exactly with the period of digestion 
in which tho acid chyme is spurted by 
rhythmical jets from the stomach to the 
intestine. It is therefore evident that 
the bile secreted during abstinence must 
all collect in the G. H., which, in short, is a 
lateral diverticulum of the excretory bile 
ducts, where the bile becomes condensed 
by absorption of water. The removal of 
t lie G. B. from dogs has been accomplished 
and the animals have recovered quickly 
without exhibiting abnormal phenomena 
of any significance. The ultimate usult 
of such removal was a dilation of the 
various bile ducts to twice or c\en three 
times their normal calibre. 

The cystic duet iu fart appeared to bo 
transformed into a reservoir for the bile, 
and bad the appearance of a newly formed 
G. B. Experiments made by Oddi in 
1887 resulted in the discovery of a special 
sphincter of plain muscle situated at the 
duodenal end of the common bile dint. 
Tho mechanism by which the How of bile 
into the intestine is brought about con- 
sists in a refiox diminution in tone of t lii-» 
sphincter caused bv the distension of the 
intestine and the entrance of the rhyme 
from the stomach. It is therefore an 
inhibitory reflex discharged from a higher 
centre. The secretion normally pruned 
into the G. B. consists in part of bile 
reabsorbed from the intestine, that whir li 
is collected from the Cl. II. irfa mixture of 
the secretion from the hepatic cells and 
that of the epithelia which line the bile 
ducts and the G. B.. and through, con- 
densation of the liquid contains up to 10 
or 17 per cent of solids. 

Galle, Johann Gottfried (1812-1910). 
Ger. at-fronomc r. b. at Pabsthaus, near 
Wittenberg 11c was tho first to observe 
the planet Neptune (Sept. 2.», 184(5), the 
existence of whirli had previously been 
proved by the calculations of the Fr. 
astronomer, I . J. .1. Levcrricr ( q.r .). The 
theory ascribing the formation of halos to 
the refraction of light by floating ice 
crystals was eompkt<l> demonstrated by 
G. land A. Brava,!'*;. The third ring 
round the planet Saturn, commonly known 
as the * Crape* ring, wa-. first recorded by 
G. at Berlin in 18.58. 

Galle, called also Point de Galle, seaport 
tn. of Ceylon, situated in the S.W. of the 
Is. in the 8. prov. It has a good harbour, 
but is not so Important now as a port of 
call for steamers to the K. and Australia, 
since Colombo is now the port. Tea- 
planting is a growing Industry, and the 
digging of plumbago, also grass-growing 
for the distillation of citroncfla oil. The 
chief exports are plumbago, coco-nut oil, 
tea, rope, and coir yarn. Pop. 49,000. 


Galleon (Sp. galeon ), large ship used by 
Sp. merchants In the fifteenth-eighteenth 
centuries to convey gold and silver from 
Mexico and Peru to 8pain. The ships, 
which were armed, possessed three or 
four decks. 

Gallery means a long and narrow pas- 
sage, raised above the ordinary iloor of a 
room. These Gs. are often to be seen in 
churches, os In tho case of tho rood-loft, 
which is a G. forming a means of support 
and elevation for the rood or cross; in 
Norman castles the grout hall often had a 
G. surrounding it. Old mansions w r cro 
almost always provided with a G., but as 
a domestic feature the G. onlv attained 
importance with the introduction of tho 
Elizabethan long G.; whemc the appli- 
cation of tho word to a museum of art 
treasures. Another form of G. is the 
minstrels* G. of manor houses. For G. in 
military mining nee Mim.s, Military. 

Galley, narrow" and long boat having 
sails, but usually moved bv means of oars. 
Some of these boats wore about 1(50 ft. 
long and 32 ft. wide, and bad as a rule 
Hint over tiftv oars, each of (lie latter 
ha\ ing six or more men to work it. These 
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men, who wore (hums, were usually 
either prisoners. Turks, or convicts, and 
had to work for long periods on these 
vessels. whi< h wore used largely by the Its. 

Galley Slaves (L’r. yaln'ien s; It. yahotii ), 
term applied in olden times to convicted 
diminals who had to work out their 
hard labour as rowers on hoard a galley. 
In later days Mich convicts were princi- 
pally employed on the clocks and military 
harbours of France. Spain, and Itulv. 

Gall-flies are small hynionopterous in- 
setts belonging to the familv Cvnipidro 
and related to the ants and bees; they are 
black and wasp-like in shape, with straight 
antenna'. The presence of the larvae 
results in plant < xcrcscencea, or galls 
(y.r.), from which the mscct emerges on 
reaching maturity. Ithudites roSiv causes 
tho bedeguar gall wdiieh is commonly 
found on wild rose-trees and also on the 
cultivated plant. The true gall-makers 
are called Pscnidcs, and, in addition to tho 
typical genus ('untys, include Aphilolrir „ 
Andricua, Neurottrous. V . oallsetinctorim 
produces tho gall-nuts of commerce, and 
C. l naan a produces those known as Bead 
Sea Apples or Apples of Sodom. 

Gallia, In auct. geography ‘the country 
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of the Gauls* (Oalli), in two great divs., 
Clsalplua or Citcrior (on ‘this/ i.e. the 
Rom. or a. side of tho Alps) and Transal- 

B ina or Ulterior (ucross the Alps from 
Lome). G. Clsalpina extended S. and 
E. from tho Alps, and was bounded In 
Cmsar’s time by Liguria, Umbria, and the 
Rubicon, comprising N. Italy between the 
Alps and the Apennines. Gallic invaders 
came here perhaps as early as the sixth 
century n.c. A Horn, colony was estab. 
at Sena Gallica (282), the country was 
reduced after the second Punic war (203), 
and its conquest finally completed on tho 
defeat of the Boil (191). U. Transalpina 
extended N. and N.W. of the Alps, com- 
prising all modem France (often loosely 
called ‘Gallia*), Belgium, and parts of 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. 
The Rom. prov. of G. Narbonensis, 
originally called the Provineiu (later Pro- 
vence) was formed in the S.E. (121 B.(\). 
Julius Caesar thoroughly subdued the 
whole ter. (58-JO li.<\), then divided Into 
three parts. Aquitania (S.W., inhabited by 
Iberians represented by tho modern 
Basques), Celtic Gaul (in the centre, the 
cradle of the modern Fr. nation), and 
Belgic Gaul (N.E., inhabited by Belgae, 
closely allied to the Col, M f central Gaul). 
Augustus made four prows. \h n.e.), Nar- 
bonensis, Aquitania, Lugdunensis, Bel- 
glea. In the second century *.l>. Chris- 
tianity was introduced, and in the fourth 
century there were two dioceses, Gul- 
liarum and Viennensis. After invasions 
by Vandals, GotliH, and Franks in the fifth 
century, a fresh empire rose on the rums 
of the old. See T. Thierry, 11 > Moire dcs 
Uaulnis , 1872; E. Desjardins, (Rographie 
historique ft culminibtrative dc In Gaule rn - 
maine, 1877; C. Jullian, Uistoire de la 
Gaulle (8 voK), 1907-28; C. Dot tin, 1m 
Langue gauloise, 1920; and A. Grenier, La 
Gaule rtltique, 1915. 

Galliard (O.F. gatllard ), old lively dance 
In triple time, and much in vogue in 
the sixteenth- seventeenth centuries. The 
minuet is a development of the (}. 

Gallic Acid (C,H,t01l),COt)Il). one of 
the six possible trihydroxy benzole acids, 
occurs together with tanniu (tannic or 
gallotaunie acid) in gall-nuts, divl-divi, 
sumach, etc. It forms colourless silky 
crystals, having an astringent ami slightly 
acid taste, rcadilv dissolves in hot water 
and melts at 220° C., at the same time 
decomposing Into pyrogallol nml carbon 
dioxide. G. A. Is a powerful reducing 
agent, readily absorbing oxvgcn in alka- 
line solution. With iron (ferric) salts a 
blue-black solution is produced, from 
which a black precipitate is finally de- 

S osited; uso Is made of this in the pro- 
uction of iuk. 

Gallicanism, title used in theology to 
describe certain theories which, while 
recognising tho primacy by divine right of 
the see of Peter, yet limit the power of the 
pope In temporal matters and in certain 
eccles. matters. This attitudo of resis- 
tance to tho pupal claims was particularly 
strong In France, and hence the name G. 
was given to It, while the church in France 
is known, in this connection, os the 
Galilean Church. G. can only bo under- 


stood in connection with the rival theory, 
known as Ultramontanlsm, which now 
holds almost complete sway in tho Rom. 
Church. The first clear enunciation of 
Galilean principles was made in the 
Pragmatic Sanction (1269) in the reign of 
St. Louis, which declared that the govern- 
ment of tho church should be carried out 
in conformity with tho common law, tho 
canons of the councils, and tho statutes of 
the anct. fathers. It was still further 
developed by Philippe Jo Bel in his con- 
flict with Pope Boniface VIII. The most 
celebrated expression of G. is found, how- 
ever, in the Four Propositions of 1682, 
drawn up by Bossuet and signed by 
thirty-five bishops and thirty-five other 
clergy. The propositions are: (1) That 
the pope’s jurisdiction is in tilings 
spiritual and not in things temporal, and 
therefore that kings are not subject to 
cccIch. authority in such matters; (2) that 
the authority of a geueral council is at all 
times superior to that of a pope; (3) that 
tho authority of the pope is to be limited 
by the eanous of tho universal church, and 
that the rules, customs, and institutions of 
the Gallican Church and kingdom remain 
intact; (4) that tho judgment of the pope 
is not infallible unless it bo afterwards 
confirmed by tho whole church. These 
dec larations, especially the last three, were 
frequently condemned by tho papal 
authority, and Ultramontunism if not in 
its extreme manifestations is now sub- 
stantially triumphant. G. throws much 
stress on the authority of the civil power, 
and has therefore been generally con- 
demned as Erastlar 

Galli-Curci, Amelita (ft. 1889), Italo- 
Amcr. coloratura soprano, ft. at Milan, 
Italy, of mixed It. and Sp. extraction. 
Educated at International Institute and 
Lyceum High School, Milan; studied 
piano, composition, and harmony at 
Royal Conservatoire, Milan. Self-taught 
as a singer. Made debut as Gilda in 
lhgoletto, at Costanzi Theatre. Rome, 
1909; married Marquis Luigi Cure! of 
Kmicri, 1910. Made (Wbut in U.SS.A. with 
Chicago Opera Association, at Auditor- 
ium, Chicago, ns Hilda, 1916; d£bnt in 
New York, 1918, at Lexington Opera 
House, in Uinorah. Divorced, 1920. 
Married, 1921, at Minneapolis, llomer 
Samuels. Began performances with Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Nov. 14, 1921, 
as Violetta in La Traviafa. Other parts 
she has sung are Mrao Butterfly, Juliette 
In Romeo el Juliette. Lucia in Lucia di 
Latnmermoor, Lakm6, Mini! in La RoMme , 
Elvira in I Puritanic and Leila in The 
Pearl b inkers. Her great reputation in 
England was made largely on gramophono 
records of her best vocal performances. 

Gallieni, Joseph Simon (1849-1916), Fr. 
soldier and colonial administrator whose 
fame rests on tho great, share he had in 
winning tho first buttle of tho Marne 
(1914); ft. at Soint-B^at in the Haute- 
Garonno, and received his military edu- 
cation at St. Cyr. He fought bravely, in 
the Franco-Ger. war of 1870, and in- 
creased Fr. power in Senegambia, whither 
be was sent as captain in 1878. Ho served 
with distinction in the Sudan and crushed 
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brigandage in Tonking. He was made 
governor-general of Madagascar in 1896, 
and general of div. on his return to France 
in 1899. In 1904 he was military governor 
of Lyons, and when the First world War 
broke out lie had virtually retired. At 
that time he was military governor of 
Paris, and when the Ger. right wing under 
Gen. von Kluck changed its direction front 
S.W. to S., thereby leaving Paris on its 
right, G. at once began to organise his 
command, and the troops sent by Marshal 
Joffro to augment It, for a blow at the 
exposed Ger. right wing when the right 
moment arrived The tnreat was noticed 
by von Rluek, who halted and faced W. 
to meet it. It was this movement that 
arrested the victorious Ger. progress to- 
wards Paris, lie became war minister in 
1915, but resigned in 1916, and d. in 
May of the same year. He wrote Trois 
cotonnes ait Tonkin (1894-95), La Paci- 
fication de Madagascar (1900), and Neuf 
A ns a Madagascar (1908). See P. Ellle, 
Le Gintral Gallicni , 1900, and P. Gheusi, 
Le Marshal Gallifni , 1921. 

Gallienne, Richard Le, see Le Gal- 
LIENNE. 

GaUienus, Publius Lioinius, Rom. em- 
peror (A.i). 260-68). and co-regcut with 
Valerian, his father, from *2 53 until the 
latter’s rapture by the Porsiaus in 260. 
G.*s reign is historically known us 'the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants.* for usurpers 
arose throughout the provs. The most 
prominent, Aureolus, was proclaimed em- 
peror in lllyricum, invaded Italy, captured 
Milan, and advanced on Rome. G. 
defeated him, but later, while besieging 
Aureolus In Milan, was him, self put to 
death by his own officers. Claudius II. 
succeeded him. 

Galliffet, Gaston Alexandre Auguste, 
Marquis de t Prince de Martignes (1830- 
1909), Ft. general, b. in Pgris, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimea, the 
It. campaign (1859), Mexico (1863), and at 
Sedan in 1870. He commanded the 3rd 
Chasseurs d’Afrique in the Franco-Gcr. 
war (1870-71), winning fame by his heroic 
cavalry charge at Sedan. Ho earned a 
character for severity by his rigorous 
measures against the Communists. See 
his Mes Souvenirs, 


Gallinaceous Birds, or Galliformes (Lat. 
gall us, a cock), constitute an order under 
which are included such birds as the 
Phasianidoc, or plica sunts, the Tetraonida*, 
or grouse, the Tuinicidte, which include 
the bustard or button-quails of India, 
the Megapodiider, or mound-makers; the 
Cracidee, curassow’s, and guans; and the 
Opisthocomidce, the curious hoatzins, or 
- stinking pheasants ’ of S. A inerica. They 
are a widespread group, being found in 
almost every part of the globe, and they 
Include almost every variety of plumage 
and shape from that of the common 
domestic fowl to the beautiful silver 
pheasant of S. China, which is em- 
broidered as an emblem on mandarins’ 

dr Saltto, Junius Annesus,- Rom. pro- 
consul of Achala under Claudius, while 
St. Paul was at Corinth, a.d. 53-54. He 
was a brother of Seneca and uncle of 


Lucan. Ill health induced him to resign, 
and ho was either put to death by Nero’s 
order or committed suicide in 65. His 
namo is now synonymous with an easy- 
going man, unwilling to shoulder respon- 
sibility. 

Gallipoli: 1. Well -fortified seaport tn. 
in S. Italy, 50 m. 8. of Brindisi, built on 
a stoop rock In the gulf of Taranto. Its 
chief industries are tunny-fishing and the 
export of fruit, wine, and olive oil, which 
is deposited in basins excavated out of 
the solid rock. Pop. 14,500. 2. Turkish 

seaport tn. on a peninsula at tho N.E. 
extremity of tho European side of the 
Dardanelles. It has been Turkish pro- 
perty since 1357. The Venetians defoated 
the Turk** hero in 1416. Trades in corn, 
wine, and oil. The magazine and cellars 
built by Justinian and other anct. remains 
arc In the vicinity. The tn. boasts two 
harbours and is the prin. station for the 
Turkish fleet. It was fortified by the Eng. 
and Fr. in 1854 and these fortifications 
were renewed and enlarged in 1878. The 
guns of G. command the Dardanelles just 
before the strait joins the sen of Marmora. 
Pop., principally Gks., Turks, Armenians, 
and Jews, 18,000. 

Gallipoli Campaign (1915-16). The 
political consideration* which actuated 
the Brit. Gov. in launching this much- 
criticised campaign in the First World 
War will be found under War, First 
World. The naval operations of the 
enrly part of 1915-16 In which the allied 
Anglo-Fr. fleets emlea\ oured to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles are described 
under Dardanelles. This article deals 
with the military or land operations in 
the peninsula. 

The Immediate purpose f the attack on 
the- Dardanelles was to force- tho straits in 
order to deal so effective a blow against 
the Turks that the pressure on Russia 
might be relieved and Bulgaria deterred 
from active adherence to the cause of tho 
central powers. There Is no doubt that 
had the attack been crowned with success 
Turkey would have been out of the war,, 
whilst the check to Ger. aspirations In tho 
S.K. (see also Baopvd Railwav) would 
have been so serious that the war might 
well have been curtailed by as much as 
two years. 

Experience having taught the necessity 
of A combined land ami water expedition 
the Brit. Cabinet resol veil to send out a 
force to Gallipoli to co-operate with tho 
fleet. It was hoped by effeeting a land- 
ing of soldiers on the European side of 
the peninsula to storm Gaba Tepo iq.v,), 
Achi Baba aud other formidable 

forts and thereby to facilitate the task of 
the ships in running the 40-m. gauntlet of 
the straits. 

( 'ape If elles and A nzac Core Operations , — 
In the last week of April 1915 tWo divs. of 
t lie Australian Imperial Force ana troops of 
tho 29th Div. effected a landing at Hellos 
at tho S. tip of tho peninsula and also 
at A nzac Cove (as it was subsequently 
called), which lies Homo 15 m. to tho N. of 
Cape Holies. The landing at Holies forms 
one of tho most poignant episodes of war- 
fare, tho men scrambling through the 
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water in the face of a murderous hall of 
bullets and seeking in every conceivable 
way to shelter themselves on an oxposed 
beach offering nowhere any hope of 
throwing up defensive works speedily 
enough to avoid grave casualties. The 
Australian and New Zealand troops 
brilliantly scaled a series of steep cliffs 
and with the most dogged resolution 
gradually dug themselves in. In par- 
ticular the ruse by which the Clyde , an 
old troopship which, like the wooden 
horse of Troy, concealed numbers of 
armed men, was brought close up to the 
shore and the men rapidly disembarked 
through an improvised gangway, will live 
long in the annals of the First World War. 


Krithia). But, in view of the Turkish 
reinforcements, it was decided to send out, 
in addition to the 52nd Brit. Div., three 
more regular diva., and two territorial 
divs. of infantry. Among these latter 
were the Lancashire Fusiliers, and troops 
of tiie Manchester Infantry Brigade and 
E. Lancashire Brigade. 

The Surla Hay Plan . — The new plan 
waB to land troops at Suvla Bay and by a 
combined advance from there, aud from 
Anzac Cove on the heights of Sari B&ir, to 
cut the Turkish communications on the 
Gallipoli peninsula. The prin. battles of 
Ibis ill-starred plan, which began on Aug. 
6, wore tho battles of Sari Bair and Suvla 
(Aug. G— 15); but, although tho allied 



OALLU’OLI AND THE DARDANELLES 

The map on the right shows the thus tnim theatres ot opeiatious Suvla Bav, Anzac Cove, and Cape 
Hellos, whili on the lift is a im»n d« t ukd map of the t ape Hr Ilia ana with the well known names of 
the places whire landings wetc t tl» i tul 1 hr blar k lints show the final it ions of the Allies' troops 

lx fore the evacuation 


The Hatties for Krithia and A<hi Baba . — 
It was decided, after the landing woh 
effected, to make a combined advance by 
forces from both the S. and t lu* \V. This 
attack eventuated in the sanguinary battle 
of Gape Hollos and the buttles for Krithia, 
the object! vo being the commanding 
height of Achi Baba. The attack, 
however, failed, tho enemy being fully 
prepared, the terrain being ill adapted for 
offensive operations and tho foe being 
constantly reinforced, os the attack 
dragged on, by ever more ovorw helming 
numbers. A little ground, however, oven 
against heavy Turkish counter-attacks, 
was gained during these battles and, in the 
courso of other engagements, during May. 
IirMay, Juno, and July the Tuikish armies 
received a great accession of strength 
through Russia being forced to abandon 
her initial plan of co-operating with the 
Fr. and Brit, from the Black Sea. During 
these months heavy engagements were 
fought on May C-e (second battle for 
Krithia) and Juno 4 (third battle for 


forces were foiled in their plan, they un- 
doubtedly made such a drain on the Tur- 
kish forces, that the reperciiNsior was felt 
both in Sv rla and in Mesopotamia. Some 
have supposed on what seems tolerably 
reliable e\ ldcucc that the attacking troops 
were within a very narrow margin of 
accomplishing their object and that If they 
had continued their operations those 
would have been successful within a very 
short space of time. 

San Hair and Surla . — Tho operations 
involved an advance from Anzac on the 
Sari Bair hills, a landing at Suvla Bay, 
and nn advance thence to join up with 
tho colonial troops. The advance on the 
Sari Bair heights had to be carried out 
over numerous ravines, and though tho 
heights were reached, the Turkish troops, 
by heavy counti r-nttacks, drove the 
allied forces out again. Added to this 
check was the failuro of the Suvla Bay 
operations. Troops were landed under 
cover of night » but grave difficulties of 
transport and water supply nullified any 
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advantage that might have been gained d of wounds: 8000 missing and prisoners; 
by this surprise Far more casualties 74,000 wounded In all there were about 
indeed occurred through dysentery, from 327,000 combatant troops and 141,000 
lack of water, and general disorganisation non-combatant troops employed from 
of auxUiarv services, than thiough actual time to time. The maximum strength 
fighting, there being in fa<t but little at any one time was about 85,000 coin- 
resistance to the landing parties The hatnnb and 42,000 non combatant troops, 
result of these failures was that the Gallipoli, Strait of, sc* Daiidam lli s. 
attempt to clear the Euiopeau side of the Gallitzin, Dmitri Augustin, see under 
straits was abandoned; but it was made G\lit 71V. 

clear to the world through official pro- Gallium, metallic element first de- 
nouncements that the Allies would <er- cm trod by Lecoq de Iloihbaudran in 
family rc main on the peninsula This they 187 s by spectroscopic analv*»K of a zinc 
did until the end of the year, the tioops blende from Pierreflttcm the Pyrenees It 
digging themselccs m and carding on occurs In blc mics from difteienb localities 
months of ver\ tiylng trench warfare and also but m minute amounts mother 
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which at least had tho effect of gn ltlv mineral^ G is obtained 1>\ dissolving 
impairing the Tnikish fortes r I lie cn tin ok in oculs, triatin*, with /inc to 
durum t of the allied tioops during this i pit cipi tat i the foicign metals lulls 
terrible campaign, with its casualty s I solving the picupitate m hydior iilone 
fiom constant sniping, occasional hand acid ami throwing out the G m the 
to hand engagements disease thiough tlu told with /inc Subsequent fractionation 
trving < Innate, and lack of water, is a vie Ids G m the purt state In piopt rties 
veritable epic in Brit hist G is allied to aluminium It has a 

Hcmlti of the C ami am n — The piln 1 1 haiat tmstir spectrum two lines m tho 
object of the Gallipoh operations was not I blue and violet Vtonuc weight 70, 
effeett d and the evacuation, brilliant U atomic mimbcr, 31 , sv mbol Ga melting- 
carried out In Dec 1915 and Jan 1010 point, iO 1° It is identical with Mm- 
b rough t tlu operations to a (lose Tlu deluf’s hv pot hetual e ka aluminium G. 
conception was sound, but the mums at is \orv width distributed, but usiuillv in 
the disposal of the Alins, and the me > it \trv minute quantities It sums likely 
able disorganisation resulting from local to find mdustual application in electric 
circumstances rendered its execution all lamps and m optical ipparitus 
but impossible I hat the enemy — and Gallivara, or Gellivara, tn of Sweden, 

especially the (a is — believed the attack situated about 130 m N W of Lulca, 
would succeed appt irs from a most in with which poit it is connected by roll, 
discreet article wnttcn in 1915 bv 'Ihcro is also a i ail way lino connecting 
Maximilian Harden m tho Zukunft in G with tho Ofote n I jorel Norway The 
which periodical the writer prepares his iron mines near this tn are exceedingly 
readers for the Allies’ success It need productive, the output being c onsidcrablv 
hardly be said thut the pub of this article oier 1,000,000 tons per year Pop. 
resulted in the temporary suppression of 12 500 

this well-known periodical Indirectly, Gall-midges, minute dipterous insects 
however, the eainpaig achieved notable belonging to the family ( ec idpmyildic, 
results in the wastage of the Turkish wlueh live in th( dlffcient parts of plants 
armies, which, apart from the victory over or under the bark of ticca Certain 
Oen. Townshend*s small force at Kut, him nos of Miastor and O hgarces possess 
never seriously hampered the steady the remarkable power of reproduction 
pressure of the Brit, and * r in Palestine whilst in tho luival state Cendorngia 
and the Brit, in Mesopotamia and the destructor, the Hessian fly, is injurious 
Russians in Armenia. to cereals, and is a great pest In some 

Casualties (approx.): 30,000 killed and parts. 
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Gallon, O.E. measure of capacity, which Galls, excrescences or tissue-bodies 
underwent much alteration until the produced in plants by the presence of 
present Imperial G., containing four parasitic insects or fungi; they vary 
quarts, was fixed by Act of George IV., greatly In form, some of them being 
1824, as the standard unit of measure for complicated structures resembling fruits 
liquids throughout the United Kingdom, and flowers. The so-called oak 4 apples’ 
This imperial G. contains 10 lb. avoir- are a well-known example. See Gall- 
dupols of distilled water -277*274 cub. In. fly. 

A wine U. in the reign of Queen Anne Gall-stones, Cholelithiasis, Hepatic Cal- 
(1707) held 281 cub. in., the saino measure culi, or Biliary Calculi. G. are found in 
of capacity as the G. in America to-day. tlio gall bladder and biliary ducts of man 

Galloway, Joseph (r. 1781-1803), Amcr. and most vertebrate animals, being es- 
lawyer and anti-nationalist; b. in Kent peciully common in oxen. Their size 
co.. Maryland; early removed to I'liila- vurJes from that of small gravel to largo 
dclpliia. Member of the Pennsylvania stones quite 5 in. in length. When largo 
Assembly during most of the period 1 757- the stones are usually found singly and of 
1774. lie was against proprietary gov- a rounded or oval shape. The smaller, 
eminent and advocated the erection of w 7 cdge-shaped ones are generally more 
Pennsylvania into a ro>al prov. lie numerous. Their colour ranges from 
married a daughter of Lawrence Growdon, white to blark, but is generally brown. 
Speaker of the House, and was himself Chemically they arc a compound of lime 
Speaker 1 7 GO -7 4. Opposing the ideas of and bile pigment, with traces of mucous 
the revolution, he proposed, as a member and phosphntic earths; the larger and 
of the Congress of 1771, a scheme of lighter coloured stones are covered with 
government consisting of a president- cholesterol. G. aro rare before puberty, 
general, appointed In the king, ami a and most common after thirty vears of 
grand council elected for tlireoj ears bj the of age. The> are usually associated with 
various assemblies of the colonies. This a sedentary life and excesses or irregu- 
was rejected by a narrow majority. In lant y ot diet. They arc frequently found 
Dec. 1776 G. joined I In ^‘it Army under in cases of i ancer of the liver and adjacent 
Sir Wm. 1 1 owe, aim bo hti.tnic Miperin- parts. While still in the gall bladder, tlio 
tondent of prohibited articles at Pbila- stones give i No to no symptoms — In some 
dolphin on its capture. Jle accompanied < uses patients may never have any indiea- 
the army to New York. In 1778 lie went lion ot their presence. It is only when the 
to England, and his estate of €40,000 was stones leave the gall bladder and escape 
confiscated by Congress, lie wrote many into the <>stic duct that inflammation is 
pamphlets - on Amer. and biblical sub- set up in tlie gall bladder and biliary 
jocts. passage*-. 

Galloway, fertile and extensive dist. in < 'holfri/'ttiti*. — When the stones enter 
tlio S.W. of Scotland, computed in Wig- the bile passages, thev give rise to biliary 
tonshlre and the htewartrv of Kireud- colic, that is to saj . intense pain on the 
bright. It is bounded by the sea, the right side* of the abdomen, below the ribs. 
Solway Firth, and the* It. Nith. and is This attack is followed by jaundice wjtliin 
divided into l pper mid Lower G Famed twelve to toitv -eight hours. The pain 
for its breed of small horses and hornless usually lasts until the stone is passed out 
black rattle, with dairy -farming as its of the duet or falls back again into tlio 
prin. industry. The climate i-^ mild, and gall bladder, winch may take place in a 
then* is much diversity of m eneiv. G. is few hours or onlv alter sev. days. The 
associated with tlie story of the ( 'ovcnan- attacks mav recur from time to time 
ter**. G. contains a predominantly Celtic as new stones leave the bladder. The 
element and, indeed, it is not very long treatment c onsets m tlie immediate relief 
ago that the Gaelic of G. died out. The of pain by the* application of heat, fomen- 
flrst waves of the (’fits who arrived in tat ions, hot bottles, and other means, as 
Britain aro traced to G. and the region well as the administration of hypnotics, 
between tlie Solway ami the rlvde, ami either by tin* mouth or through the skin, 
they retained their identity and language The prevention of biliary colic consists 
longer than was tlie case an vw here else in gi\ iug considerable quantities of boiled 
in the S. of Scotland where thev settled. water or weak alkaline mineral waters. 

Galloway Breed, sec undtr C vrTLr. Considerable benefit results from taking 

Galloway, Mull of, rugged and moun- four ounces or more daily of olive or other 
tainous promontory, situated at the S.W. oil. If. despite internal treatment and 
extremity of tho G. peninsula, and tlio regulated diet, the trouble still continues, 
most S. point of Scotland. On its E. operative measures (npenlug and riraltiing 
side it rises to a height of 210 ft., erowned of the* gall bladder) must be resorted to, 
by a lighthouse 00 ft. high. Small boroes, as tliev alone will give relief, 
known us Galloways, are bred here, also Gallup, George Horaoe (b. 1901), director 
largo numbers of sheep and cattle, of tlie Vmcr. Institute of Public Opinion, 
chiefly for the Eng. market. b. at Jefferson, Iowa. Educated at the 

Gallowgene, see Kllaoio Ann. state univ. of Iowa, and from his studies in 

Gallowglass (Irish niolla, a manservant), psychology made a profession of investi- 
heavy-armed foot soldiers or chieftains* gating the tastes of newspaper readers. In 
retainers who fought in tho old Irish w*ars. 11)85 he founded the G. Institute, which 
Armour-bearers In tho Scott Ish I! ighlands conducts research by means of 4 straw polls * 
were once so called and are mentioned in to determine public opinion on political, 
Shakespeare's Macbeth as coining, with social, and economic problems. Tho 
Kernes, from tho W. Isles of Scotland. results are then placed at the disposal of 
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tbe press. The Institute made remarkably 
accurate forecasts of tho results of three 
U.S. presidential elections, but iu 1948 
ft was completely wrong when it stated 
that Governor Dewey would win by a 
substantial majority. See G. II. Gallup 
and S. F. Rue, Pulse of Democracy, 1940. 

Gallus. ASlius, learned jurist and con- 
temporary of Cicero. A single excerpt is 
given in the Digest (50, tit. 10, s. 157) 
from a treatise ho wrote on the significa- 
tion of terms {Gettius. x. 2*2). 

Gallus, Caius Aquilius, Horn, equestrian, 
was made praetor in 60 b.c. He was a 
pupil of Q. Mucins taevola the Uontifox, 
and became celebrated as a jurist. His 
writings were ed. by Scrvius iSulpicms, 
his pupil, and himself a famous jurist. 
Cicero eulogised G. iu an oration for having 
promulgated an cdictal rule on fraud in 
matters of buying and selling. 

Gallus, Caius Cornelius (66-26 
Rom. poet, b. at Forum Julil (Fr6jus) 
in Gaul, and tho friend of Virgil and 
Ovid. Augustus sent him as general to 
Egypt, where he defeated Antony’s forces 
and captured and imprisonod Cleopatra. 
Upon her death (30 b.c.) and tho conver- 
sion of Egypt into a Rom. prov., G. was 
made first governor. Four years later he 
was deposed and exiled by order of 
Augustus, but preferring death to dis- 
honour he committed suicide. He wrote 
four books of elegies not now T extant. He 
was the hero of \V. A. Becker's well-known 
story Gallus, 1838, Eng. trails, by Metcalf 
(London. 1866). 

Gallus, Julius Aquila, jurist under the 
empire of uncertain date. The Digest con- 
tains two excerpts from his work, Liber 
Responsorum (26, tit. 7, s. 34; and 26, 
tit. 10, s. 12). 

Gallus, Trebonianus, a Rom. emperor 
(a.t>. 251-54), is said to have been 
treacherously concerned in tho defeat and 
death of I) coins, whom he succeeded. 
After ids accession G. concluded a dis- 
honourable peace with the Goths con- 
ceding them a fixed ann. tribute and 
allowing them to retain their captives and 
plunder. He was killed by his own 
soldiers when on the march to Huppre* 1 ? 
another Gothic invasion. 

GaJluzzo, vil. and com. of Italy in the 

§ rov. of Florence, Tuscany. It lies 2 in. 

.W. of Floronre. In the fighting of 
1944 the Carthusian convent antlered 
many shell-hits, but the Pontormo frchooes 
were undamaged. Pop. 20,000. 

Gaily, Merritt (1838-1904), Ainer. in- 
ventor, b. near H ochcstcr, N ew Y ork. He 
was ordained Presbyterian minister m 
1866, but resigned owing to voice trouble, 
and interested himself henceforward in 
mechanics. He took out more than 400 
patents, many connected with printing 
machinery. His inventions included the 
Univ. printing press, a machine for the 
manuf. of printers* types from cold metal 
by swaging, and the composite swage- 
locked type-bar or linotype. Ho was also 
the inventor of tho 4 orchestrone,* and 
•made many productive experiments with 
•automatic musical instruments. 

Z Galston, tn. In the co. of Ayr, Scotland. 
It stands on the Irvine, E. of Kilmarnock, 


and is engaged in coal-mining and tho 
manuf. of muslin and cotton goods. Pop. 
4700. 

Galsworthy, John (1867-1933), Eng. 
novelist and dramatist. 6. at Kingston 
Hill, Surrey. Educated at Harrow and 
at New College, Oxford, where in 1889 he 
took an honours degree In law. Instead 
of going to the Bar, like his father, from 
1881 to 1886 he travelled round tlic world, 
and on tho sailing ship Torrens met 
Joseph Conrad. In 1898 he pub. a book 
of stories, From the Four l rinds, under tho 
name John Sinjohn; also in 1898 the novel 
Jocelyn , in I960 another novel, Villa 
Rubein, and in 1900 A Man of Devon 
and other tales. The Island Pharisees , 
u novel pub. in 1904, was the first book 
to be pub. under his own nume. In 1906 
the uovcl The Man of Property was pub. 
This novel, tho first of that great series of 
novels ‘The Forsyte Saga* and ‘Tlie Mod- 
ern Comedy,’ is the most dramatic of his 
novels, and the complete saga probably 
his greatest work. He himself says of the 
Saga that it 4 cannot bo absolved from tho 
charge of embalming tho upper middle- 
class life,’ and in the complete success of 
this undertaking consists tho greatness 
of ‘ Tho Forsyte Saga.* 

In 1906 G. first hccatno known as a 
dramatist with the play The Silver Box . 
In 1907 camo the comedy Joy and the 
novel The Country House. A vol. of 
sketches, A Commentary , was pub. in 1908 
and in 1909 tho important novel Frater- 
nity, also during that year the play Strife 
was first performed, to bo followed in 
1910 by Justice , and another voi. of 
sketches. Motley, and in 1911 by tho novels 
The Patrician, l 1 he Inn of Tranquillity 
(further sketches), and the play The Little 
Dream. In 1912 he pub. a book of verse. 
Moods, Songs and Doggerels, and tho 
original tragi-eomedy The Pigeon and the 
play The Eldest Son were first performed. 
Tho novel The Dark Flower ami The 
Fugitive, a drama, came in 1913 ; tho novel 
The Freelands and tho play A Bit o' Lore 
in 1915; in 1917 Beyond, a novel, and tho 
play The Foundations, iu 1918 Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte, a delicate short 
story, later included in ‘Tho Forsyte 
Saga,’ The Fire Tales, Another Sheaf, The 
Burning Spear, ami The Saint* s Progress 
in 1919. In 1920, In Chancery, tho 
second voi. of 4 Tho Forsyte Saga,’ was 
pub., and in 1921 the last vol. of the 
trilogy, To Let. The Skin Game was 
first performed in 1920, and in that year 
Tatterdemalion, a collection of war 
stories, was pub.; the comedy A Family 
Man was produced in 1921, and in 1922 
Loyalties and Windows. More tales. 
Captures, appeared In 1923, and in 1924 
Old English, an earlier story dramatised, 
was first performed, and later In that year 
the play The Forest . At this time also 
The White Monkey, tho first book of the 
second trilogy, ‘The Modern Comedy* was 
pub., to bo followed by the second book, 
The Silver Spoon, in 1926 In 1027 by two 
Interludes, later to bo included in the 
second trilogy, and In 1928 by the last 
book of the cycle, Swan Song. Another 
play, The Show, was produced iu 1925, 
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and In 1 ( )2G the drama Escape A selec- 
tion of earlier and unpublished poems, 
Vet sei Sew and Old , was pub in 1921, 
In 1927 a book of essays, Castles in Spam 
and othei Screeds and The H ay to Prepate 
Peace 7 he Hoof a play, in 1929 and In 
1910 a book of short stones On, Forsyte 
'( hange In 1929 he was awarded tin 
Order of Mull and in 19 32 the Nobel 
rl/o for literature Ills list novel 
louenng T fi/dttness appcirid In 1912 
Our the linet was pub posthumously in 
1913 
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G is some turns considered tei use too 
mueli propaganda in his works i iiticu 
larly in his phrvs but he uses it i itliei as 
a fi Line work than as the purpos of his 
plays lie is irormul lint hum mil man 
reserved and this revealH it si If in it ti 
eerie e mil sp vrsmess of words m di ilogut 
— and although sccmmglv oppiewd bv 
tho satlness of life ire has \ m nsi of 
humour ut its best when ironual and a 
great appree i vtiori of beauty Ills work 
Is influenced by 1 urgency and Ainu 
passant whom he read a great de il in his 
yoffth but it is essentially J ng 7 he 
Sih er Hot is x play typie al of his dramatic 
methods xml l he Man of Pioptrty 
contains the essence of his gie itne ss as a 
novehst It has been well suel that if no 
biographic il facts were available about G 
it would bo possible to dedme from his 
works and from tliolr stylo that he was an 
austociat and that ho had had i legal 
training His books are not especially 
rich In incident, but they convey an almost 

L E. 6 


unique effect of abstract beauty suspended 
in an ethereal atmosphere His purpose 
as a novelist, which will be found stated 
allegorically in bis Inn of I r anq utility t is 
that of a light bearer In dark places — 
to show in a detached manner what is 
there whether good or bad, but readers 
are very divided on the question of his 
reputed impartiality Tills conviction is 
lire sistible however that the dominant 
motif of ins work is the cult of the under 
dog xn w Inc h motif lie rev e ils the Influence 
of 1 urge nt v tnd of othe i Russian no v elists 
Like a judge he weighs the evidence but 
1 j is emotions are apt to colour the im- 
partiality of bis presentation In G *s 
world love is closely n 1 ite ei to pity and 
hate is half biothcr to feui II is plays 
show a remaikahle economy of construc- 
tion, but m the ltter work the economy 
of sty lo xnel e hui if t< ns ition is so extreme 
as to produce the effect of meagre mss and 
i want of human w inntb See lives by 
Sheila Kuve Smith 1919 L scholit 1928, 
and II Ould 1911 and 11 \ Mai not, 
I hi Lift and h't/rs of John ( talsvorthy, 
lib 

Galt, Sir Alexander TiUoch (1817 93) 
(an uli m politic nn b in Chelsea In 
1st) he went to ( an iel x and m 1849 »at 
in the ( Hindi in Puli imcnt f mm ibout 

18 is to 1 802 he was tho minister of 
fin nice and m mother admlnisti ition 
from 1S( 4 to 1S00 and e ve ntualJv lueame 
hi t tin met mjnistc i of the Dominion of 
( mud i I loin Issp to 1S8J lit was m 
I nglan I ln„l commissioner to the demil 
mem lie wiote (till Jibirta m Touer 
( (mad t el 870) xnd the 1 utun of the 
JJmunion <f( anada (18S1) 

Galt, John (177) 1S39) ^coltish 
mvtlist and eliimitiit son of a sea 

e apt tin b it Iivine Vvrshue Ho first 

wcrkid unsue ee ssfullv in I onelon then 
trxvelltel e\tcnsi\ lv on the ( ontinent, 
where he m tele futnels with 13yion (of 
whom lie wiote i lift ) Returning to 
1 nglanel he tub letteis from the 

Levant m / la / / Is Ma(ja~ine % J he 

iytshttt I mat us e 1 s JO) and his master- 
pic ee. tnnals o] t/u l unsh in the follow- 
ing vtar lit Ice vine sccietary for tho 
C ui v la (ompim where he fomideel tho 
tn of Guelph l ut re tumid to I nglind a 
ruined man ml devoted lumsclf hence 
feu want to hie i it lire Ho pub his iufo- 
btoftaj/hy il8jj) Iitaaiy Lift and 
Mi sultan ns <18 34' and a number of 
novels nit 1 1 ling 7 he Ptotosl (1822) Sir 
Andrtu If i/l < (1822), and Laurtt J odd 
(lh JO) lie mirrieel tho daughter of 
l)r Idle* b the ptopilctor of the Star 
newspaper for which lit worked G 
w ts a |i lib* but uueeiual writir, un- 
rivalled m his dchneation of life in small 
Scottish tns An ed of his works, with 
inti mine mn by b It ( rocket t was pub. 
in 18 H set lives bv \V Mogmn 1830; 
Sn U Douglas, 1897 , and F \\ Aberdeir, 

19 JO 

Galt city of Ontario, Canada, 54 m 
W of loronto and 24 nn N W of ITamil 
ton On tmln line of Canadian Pacific 
railvv iv , and branch Hues of Canadian 
Nati nil railways with electric railways 
to Mtchener and Drantford Market 

*H 
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centre for tns. of Preston and Hespeler 
and viis. of Ayr, Blair, Dumfries, etc. It 
lies in a rich ogric. dist., ami ha9 thirteen 
churches, three parks, two hospitals, a 
co-education school, and a hue public 
library. Industries include boilers, boots, 
brass goods edge tools, engines, farm 
implements, leather, belts, lime, lumber, 
safes, soap and oils, nails, etc. The 
neighbourhood supplies limestone, sand, 
lime, and natural gas. It is named after 
John G. (Q.r.). Pop. 15,000. 

Galton, Sir Francis (1822-1911), anthro- 
pologist, cousin of Charles Darwin, was 
o. at Duddeston, Warwickshire. Educated 
at King Edward VI. 'a Grammar School, 
Birmingham, lie became medical student 
at Birmingham Hospital and King’s 
College, London, nnd took his degree at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1844). In 
1850 be explored unknown parts of S. 
Africa, embodying bis experiences in his 
A 'arratire of an Explorer in Tropical 
South Africa . 1853 (which gained for him 
the Royal Geographical Society’s gold 
medal), and Art of Travel, 1853. Ho 
was made member of the Meteorological 
Council, general secretary of the Brit. 
Association (1803-08), president of the 
anthropological section (1883 nnd 1887), 
president of the Anthropological Institute 
(1883-80). He devoted himself to the 
study of heredity, and endowed a research 
fellowship for the study of eugenics in the 
univ. of London ( 1 904 ). He s> stoma t hod 
finger-print methods of crime detection, 
lie received a knighthood in 1909. IBs 
prin. works arc Meteomgraphica (1803); 
Hereditary tlenxus (1809); English Men of 
Science, their Nature and Nurture (1874); 
Human Faculty and its Development 
(1883); Natural Inheritance (1889); and 
Memories of My Life (1908). See life by 
K. Pearson, 1914-24. 

Galuppj, Baldassare (1703-83). famous 
It.' composer, particularly noted for his 
comic operas, b. at Burano, near Venir e. 
He also wrote sacred music and sonatas 
for the harpsir hord. lie lias been called 
the ‘father of Italian comic opera.' Set 
F. Ruabe, } hi Id assure Ualuppi uls Jnstru- 
mentalkumpumst , 1928. 

Galvani, Luigi (1737-98), It. physiolo- 
gist, b . at Bologna, and in spite of his own 
wish to enter the church was educated 
for the medical profession. He attained 
great fame as a comparative anatomist 
at the univ. of bologna, where he became 
a lecturer. II is gn.itest discovery was 
pub. in the treatise railed l)e f'inbus 
Electricitatis in mutu Muiculari Commen- 
tarvus (1791). He was not a brilliant 
teacher, but owes his fame chiefly to his 
research work. The word galvanism Is 
derived from his name, as also galvano- 
meter. Ills whole research was directed 
towards ascertaining the relation of 
animal muscle to olec f Mrity. He refused 
in 1797 to take the oaths of t he gov. of the 
new Cisalpine republic, ami was deprived 
of his chair at the univ. Before he could 
be reinstated he died. 

Galvanising, name applied to the process 
of coating iron or steel with another 
metaJ, usually with zinc to preserve it 
from rusting. The iron, thoroughly 


cleaned by scouring with dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid and saud, is dipped 
into a hath of molten zinc covered with 
ammonium chloride to act as a flux, 
whereby a protecting layer of zino-lron 
alloy is formed on tho outside. The temp, 
of the bath varies from 450° to 480° C. 
O. was first practised about 1837; iron so 
treated withstands the action of air and 
moisture better than tinplate (q.v.), hence 
it is extonsively used for single wire, wire- 
net ting, corrugated roofing, cooking 
vessels, chains, water tanks, etc. Hal v an- 
nealing is employed to improve tho 
adhesion of the galvanised coating, and 
Is usually applied to give flexibility to 
galvanised wire. Tho wire is pussed, 
immediately after galvanising, through a 
furnace maintained at 050-700 * U. for 
about 13 min. 

Galvanism, term applied to t he method 
of alleviation of pain and cure of disease 
by means of a current of eleefrieity. The 
current may be obtained from a battery 
of (ells, or by means of a switchboard 
where electrical power is available. An 
alternating current may be used instead 
of a direct current, and is often of much 
value for therapeutic purposes. Tho 
terminals of the source of the eurrent 
ure connected to metallic electrodes which 
are covered with some absorbent material. 
To make the resistance of the skin of the 
patient as low as possible the electrodes 
and the skin are well wetted with a solu- 
tion of sodium bicarbonate. Tin* elec- 
trodes are applied to the body and the 
current passes from the one to the other 
through the body. Great care must he 
taken to prevent the metal touching the 
skin, and to av oid too strong a i urreut. 

Galvanometer, instruim used in elec- 
trical work for trie detection ami measure- 
ment of small currents, (is. are of sev. 
distinct types, their designs and con- 
structions being dependent upon the tasks 
they are required to perform. 

Moving-magnet Hat ra nometers.- -The 
earliest and also the most sensitive 
modern instruments are of this type. If a 
current is passed round a flat coil of wire 
the coil acquires the properties of a flat 
sheet of magnetised material, and one of 
its faces acts as a N. and the other as a S. 
pole for ns Jong as the current continues 
to flow. Suppose that a flat circular coil 
is fixed in a vertical pluno with its axis 
normal to the earth's magnetic Held, 
and that a short bar-magnet is supported 
oil a pivot at the centre of the i oil. When 
a current is passed round tho roil tho 
magnet is deflected, and its position of 
rest is determined by the ratio of the 
strengths of tho magnetic Debts duo to 
the earth and the eurrent; the strength of 
the current can thus ho inferred from fho 
deflection of the magnet. Tlijs is tho 
principle of tho tangent O., an instrument 
that was at one time used for measuring 
currents, but is now obsolete. The 
moving-magnet G., however, is still 
extensively used for tho detection and 
measurement of very small currents, 
although t he simple construct ion descri bed 
requires considerable modification. To 
make the instrument os sensitive os 
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possible it is necessary (a) to make the 
magnetic field produced by the current 
as strong as possible, (6) to reduce to a 
minimum the other forces 'which act on 
the magnet and resist its rotation: and 
(c) to provide means for detecting very 
small movements of rotation: (a) is 
achieved by using a small coil with very 
many turns of fine wire. To eliminate 
friction at the pivot the moving magnet 
is suspended from a fine quartz fibre that 
is so thin that it exerts only a very small 
couple to oppose rotation, and the con- 
trolling Held of the earth is reduced by 
placing near the coil a permanent magnet 
whoso magnetic field at the centro of the 
coil opposes, and is nearly equal to, that of 
the earth. The effect of the sma 1 1 residual 
controlling field is also further reduced by 
replacing the single suspended magnet 
by an astatic pair. This consists of two 
similar small magnets rigidly connected 
together, with the N. pole of one pointing 
In the same direction as the S. of tlu* other; 
if these magnets were exactly alike the 
pair would experience no controlling 
couple in a uniform magnotic field. If 
the coll carrying the current parsed in flic 
same direction round both magnets of 
the pair the deflecting owupln *hio to the 
current would also be very small, since 
the couple exerted on one magnet would 
bo balanced by that on the other. This 
can be avoided, however, by winding 
the coil in the shape of a figure 8, and 
arranging that one muguet lies in the 
upper and the other in the lowc r loop of 
the 8; the current then passes in opposite 
directions round the two magnets ami the 
couple on one reinforces that on the other. 
Finally the deflection of the magnet 
system is measured with the aid of a small 
mirror rigidly attached to the suspended 
system. A beam of light passes from a 
lamp to the mirror and is reflected from 
it to a distant scale. When the magnet 
system is deflected the reflected beam 
rotates about tho mirror uh centre, and 
the movement of the suspended magnets 
is indicated by that of the spot of light 
on tho scale. Formerly a serious dis- 
advantage of moving-magnet Us. was that 
they were affected by variations of tho 
intensity of the external magnetic field, 
and, although shielded by iron eases, they 
were not satisfactory in tho vicinity of 
electrical machinery, etc. This led to 
their supercession for most purposes by 
moving-coil (Is. More recently it has 
boon found that the difficulty can bo 
overcome If they aro surrounded by a 
shield made of mumetal, an alloy of iron 
and nickel. Some Idea of the sensitivity 
of a moving-magnet G. may bo obtained 
from tho fact that a deflection of 50 mm. 
on a scale distant one metro from tho 
InBtrumont may bo produced by a current 
of one thousand millionth of an ampere. 

Moving-coilGalvanometers . — In this type 
of instrument tho current passes round a 
flat coll suspended in tho mognotio Held 
of a powerful fixed magnet, and causes the 
coil to rotate. Tho principle is illustrated 
in the figure. A permanent magnet A is 
fitted with concave iron pole pieces NS, 
and produces a strong and nearly uniform 


field In the gaps between these and tho 
soft iron cylinder B. The coil C, to which 
is rigidly attached a small mirror E, is 
suspended in the gaps between the pole 
pieces and cylinder by a phosphor bronze 
ribbon D. The current enters at H, 
passes by way of the magnet and the 
suspension D to the coil, and loaves via 
tho fine wire F, causing the coil to rotate 
to a new position where tho couple due 
to the magnetic forces between the magnet 
and coil is balanced by the mechanical 
couple due to the twisting of the ribbon D. 
The rotation of the coil is measured by 
the movement of a beam of light reflected 
from the mirror. Such an Instrument is 
practically unaffected by changes of the 
external field, since the coil lies in the 
intense field of the permanent magnet. 



but it cannot readily be made as sensitive 
os the moving magnet type of G. This is 
now of less importance than formerly, 
however, for mean- tre available for in- 
creasing indirectly the sensitivity to any 
desire* l extent, subject to the limitations 
imposed by Brownian movemeut of the 
coil. To attain this sensitivity the light 
reflected from the mirror is made to pass 
to a pilot o -electric cell, where it is 
absorbed and produces another electric 
current which is passed through another 
G. Under suitable conditions it can be 
arranged that extremely minute deflec- 
tions of the mirror of the first G. produce 
comparatively large changes of current 
In the second, and the only limit to the 
overall sensitivity is set by random 
deflations of tho mirror of the first 
instrument. These are caused by impacts 
of air molecules with It., the impacts with 
one side being sometimes more violent 
than vv itli the other. If a high sensitivity 
is not required the coil of a moving-coil G* 
may be mounted upon a pivot instead of 
being suspended, and the mirror and beam 
of light can be replaced by a pointer 
moving over a scale. This provides a 
more robust instrument suitable to many 
needs. The wholo of the current that 
is to be measured may be passed through 
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the G., or, if the current is larger, a shunt 
may be provided. This consists of an 
alternative path by which part of the 
current may by-pass the Instrument, 
while a constant fraction passes through 
the G. Itself and is measurod. The G. 
is thereby converted into an ammeter 
suitable for the measurement of larger 
currents, and may be provided with a 
sot of shunts, by a suitable choice of which 
almost any current can be measured. 
Alternatively a high resistance may be 
connected in series with the G. The 
current through it then varies directly 
as the voltage applied to the resistance 
and G., so that the movement of the 
pointer is a measure of the voltage; the 
instrument then functions as a voltmeter. 

String Galvanometers . — Neither of the 
above types of G. is suitable for use with 
rapidly changing currents, because tho 
movements of the suspended magnet or 
coil take place slowly. The striug G. 
Alls this need. A fine silvered quartz 
fibre is stretched taut in a strong magnetic 
field and at right angles to its lines of 
force. The current passes along the fibre 
by way of its metallic coating, and causes 
a deflection by tho bending of the fibre. 
This deflection is viewed or photographed 
with the aid of a microscope focused on 
the fibre. 

Ballistic Galvanometers . — When a cur- 
rent is suddenly passed through a moving- 
coil or moving-magnet G. tho coil or 
magnet is set in motion and, if no arrange- 
ments were made to prevent it, would 
swing backwards and forwards sev. times 
before settling down at the steady position 
corresponding to tho current. In practice 
means are usually provided for damping 
the motion — that is, for making it die 
away rapidly. The damping of a moving- 
coil G. may be achieved by winding the 
coil on a closed metal frame, or by con- 
necting a suitable resistance across its 
terminals; currents arc then induced in 
the frame or in the coil and re^stancc, and 
as the energy for these currents is derived 
from that of the swinging coil tho motion 
quickly dies away. The motion of the hus- 
nded magnet of the other type of G. may 
damped by the friction between the air 
and moving vanes of mica attached to 
the magnet system. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the damping is deliberately reduced 
to a small value, and the G. is then said to 
be a ballistic G. Such an instrument is 
useful for measuring the passage of small 
charges of electricity instead of constant 
curre nts, for if a charge is passed through 
it and the flow ccasis before the coil or 
magnet has moved appreciably from its 
sero position, the amplitude of the first 
swing varies direct!} as the charge. 
The G. can therefore bo calibrated to 
measure directly the magnitude of the 
charge that passes when, for example, a 
condenser is discharged through it. 

Alternating - current Galvanometers . — 
Special arrangements must he made if 
the current to bo measured is an alternat- 
ing one One method of doing so is to 
pass the current through a fine wire 
enclosed In an evacuated bulb. A thermo- 
couple Junction is attached to the middle 


of the wire, and is heated when current 

E asses. A direct current is thus produced 
y the thermocouple, and • if passed 
through an ordinary G. serves as a 
measure of the alternating current. See 
A. Gray, Absolute Measurements in 
Electricity and Magnetism, 1921; D. J. 
Bolton, Electrical Measuring Instruments 
and Supply Meters , 11)23 ; and E. W. Gold- 
ing, Electrical Measurements and Measur- 
ing Instruments , 1040, 

Galveston, port of entry and cap. of G. 
co., Texas, U.S.A., on G. Is. (N.E.), at the 
mouth of G. Bay. Next to New Orleans 
It is the most important port on the gulf 
of Mexico, and trades with Great Britain, 
Franco, Cuba, Mexico, and Brazil. Its 
harbour, which is the best in tho state, 
has over twelve feet of water on the bar at 
low tide. The chief export is cotton, 
others are grain, timber, cattle, hides, oil- 
cake, petroleum. There are iron foun- 
dries, machine-shops, cigar factories, 
grain elevators, and munufs. of flour, ice, 
rone, bagging, cotton-seed oil, cotton- 
cake, etc. There are regular steamship 
sailings to all parts of the globe. It is a 
Catholic bishop’s see, and has sev. 
academics. Settled in 1837, it was 
captured by the Foderals (1862), and 
retaken by the Confederates (1863). A 
fire in 1885 caused much destruction, and 
worse havoc was wrought by a storm and 
influx of the sea (I960). Precautions 
against a similar disaster include all m. 
sca-wnll, ami raising of the citj’s level. 
Pop. 60,800. 

Galvin, George, sec Levo, Daw 
Galway: 1. Maritime co. of Connaught, 
W. Eire, bounded W. by the Atlantic 
(coast much Indented); S. by Clare co.; 
S.E. by Tipperary, Lough Derg, ami the 
Shannon; K. by Offaly and Roscommon; 
N. by Roscommon and Mayo. Among 
the is. off the const aro Inishhofln, Inish- 
ark, Oorumna (N.W.), and the Aran ls. f 
which form a natural breakwater at the 
entrance to G. Bay (about 20 m. broad) 
between G. and Clare cos. (S.W.). The 
surface is mountainous in tho W., with 
the Twelve Pins group and the Mamturk 
Mts. (over 2300 ft.). The Slieve Baugh ta 
(Aughty) Mts. come further S. G. con- 
tains Lough Corrib and part of Lough 
Mask. Tho chief rlvs. aro the Shannon 
and its trib. the Suck, the Black, and the 
Clare. There arc wild moorland tracts 
in tho W., such as Joyce’s Country, Conne- 
mara (noted for marble), and lar-Con- 
nauglit. A branch of tho Grand Canal 
connects the Shannon harbour with Bal- 
linasloe. Agric. produce, wool, amt marble 
are the chief exports. Limestone is 
plentiful, and copper ore Is found at 
Roundstone (S.W.). Area 2293 sq. m. 
Pop. 165,100. 2. Cap. of ahov0, pari, 

bor. and seaport on G. Bay, 115 TO. W. of 
Dublin, at the mouth of the Corrib. 
Claddagh vfl., the fishermen’s quarters, 
is close by. Coarse linens and stockings 
are the chief manufs., and kelp on the 
coast. G. is the scat of a Rom. Catholic 
bishop. Queen’s College (founded about 
1845) was renamed Univ. College (1908). 
Pop. 20,400. See J. Hardiman, History 
of the Town and County of Galway, 1820. 
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Gama, Vasoo da (1469-1524), Portu- 
guese navigator, 6. at Sines, in the prov. 
of Alemtejo. Ho early estab. a reputa- 
tion as a fearless sailor, and followed 
cloBely In the footsteps of Prince Henry 
of Portugal. In 1497 he was dispatched 
with three vessels to attempt to round 
the Cape. With Incredible difficulties to 
face ho at last succeeded in doing so, and 
continued his journey across the Indian 
Ocean to Calicut. Here he cstab. a settle- 
ment, but owing to the hostility of the 
natives had great difficulty in cutting 
his way out of the harbour. lie returned 
to Portugal in 1499, and was raised to the 
nobility. At the same time an expedition 
was dispatched to plant a Portuguese 
colony at Calicut, but the atrocities of the 
natives caused G. to be sent out there 
again. He cstab. a number of stations on 
his way there, and finally returned with 
rich booty to Portugal in 1503. It was 
not until 1524 that his services were again 
required. The atrocities at Calicut nad 
again become excessive, and G. was again 
dispatched. He succeeded in restoring 
Portuguese prestige, but on the way back 
ho d, at Cochin. Ste G. Correa, The Three 
Voyages of Vasco da ( Jama and his Vice- 
royalty (Hakluyt Society), 1869; R. W. 
Major. Discoeerics of Pritc'e Tfmry of Por- 
tugal (1868-77); The t.usiads of Camocns; 
niul Cast an Lcdn, llistoria do Descohri- 
mento da India (1551), largely based on 
MSS. of Alvaro Vllho- -a trims, of which 
MSS. by Ferdinand Denib is to bo found In 
E. Chart on’s Voyageurs .limens et Mo- 
dernes (vol. ill., 1855). See aho F.. G. 
Rftvonstein (trans. and ed.), Journal of the 
First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1S98; K. 
G . J ay no, Vasco da ( la ma and h is S accessors, 
1910; and J. 1*. Alaux, Vasco da Gama, 
ou des portugais aitJC hides, 1931. 

Gamaliel ( d . 52), n Pharisee. Vccording 
to the accounts of the life of St. Paul in 
the Acts of the Apostles, he was the 
teacher of that saint. He was a ^ell- 
known and intluontial member of the 
Sanhedrin. He was the grandson of 
Hillcl. As a member of the school of 
Pharisees he was more tolerant, peaceful, 
and broad-minded than the other mem herb. 
He had a great liking for Gk. and studied 
well that language and the manners ami 
customs of the people. He docs not 
seem, on any reliable authority, ever to 
have been inclined towards Christianity, 
except for his defence of Sts. Peter and 
John (Acts v. 3t). The stories winch we 
find nowadays to that effect are the after- 
math of the influence of Paul. 

Gamba, Viola da, see Viol. 

Gambetta, L6on Miohel (1838-82), Fr. 
statesman, b, at Cahors, being of Jewish- 
It. extraction. Ho became a member of 
the Paris Bar and sprang into notoriety 
almost Immediately. He advocated very 
Liberal Ideas, and was in 1869 elected as 
deputy both for Marseilles and for Bello- 
villq by the ultra-extremist party. He 
was largely instrumental in causing the 

S reclamation of the republic after the 
isostor of Sedan. In 1871 he founded 
the newspaper La Itipubliqve francaise 
In an effort to strengthen the new re- 
public. The provisional gov. which was 


formed to conduct affairs after this defeat 
was largely under his Influence, and he 
held the portfolio of the Ministry of the 
Interior. lie conducted the defence of 
Paris, but after the beginning of the siege 
he escaped from Paris by means of a 
balloon, and conducted the war from out- 
side. He struggled on bravely to the 
end, and was bitterly opposed to any 
surrender, and he was finally repudiated 
by the Fr. provisional gov. and fled to 
Spain, lie was soon, however, elected as 
a deputy, and from 1872 onwards he took 
his place as the leader of the Republican 
party, putting forward an advanced pro- 
gramme for them. lie was instrumental 
in preventing the attempted royalist 
restoration nnder the due de Broglie in 
1877. and quarrelled very badly with 
President MacMahon. For making state- 
ments about MacMahon which were held 
to be libellous ho was arrested and im- 
prisoned, but finally his popularity was so 
great that he gained practically a victory 
over the president, who resigned. In 
1878 ho became president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, ami two years later Premier. 
His revision of the constitution w r as, 
however, rejected, and he retired. He d. 
two years later us the result of a pistol 
accident. Ilis Discours et plaiaoyers 
poh tapies were pub. 1881-85 and Dfplches, 
cirrulairts, dScrets, 1886-91. See J. Rcin- 
ach, Ihstoire da minislre Gambetta . 1884; 
F. Laur, Le Cceur de Gambetta, 1907 ; and 
II. Stunnard, Gambetta and the Founda- 
tions of the Third Republic, 19*21 ; and 
lives by P. Deschaucl, 1919, and P. 
Matter, 1923. 

Gambia: 1. Itiv. o f W. Africa, flowing 
for about 1000 m. through Fr. Guinea, 
Senegal, and the G. It discharges into 
the Atlantic at Bathurst through a 
deep efrtuary. Bight eraft can ascend as 
far as the Barruconda Rapids, 350 m. 
from tlic estuary, and about 150 m. 
further when the riv. is in flood. 2. Brit, 
crown colony and protectorate on W. 
coast of Africa. It extends for about 
250 in. along each bank of the R. G. and 
its area, !n« hiding that of the parts of the 
colony administered as a protectorate, is 
35)99 sq. m. The Fr. have been given 
access to the navigable parts of the riv. 
The chief tn. is Bathurst, on the is. of St. 
Mary. Bathurst, together with George- 
town ami some adjoining land and is., 
forms the colony proper, which lias au 
area of 69 sq. m. and a pop. of 14,000. 
The remainder of the ter. constitutes 
the protectorate. The country consists 
largely of creeks and swamps. The pro- 
tectorate contains four provs., each under 
a commissioner who is responsible to a 
seuior commissioner for the protectorate, 
who is, in turn, responsible to the governor. 
By an ordinance of 1946 the Kombo St. 
Mary Dtv. was subtracted from South 
Bank l ’rov. and added to the colony. The 
executive council consists of the colonial 
secretary and four other ex-officio mem- 
bers, namely, the ri ♦ elver-general, attor- 
ney-general, senior meilicai officer, and 
the senior commissioner. The legislative 
council consists of the governor as presi- 
dent, the colonial soc rotary and five 
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officiate (viz. iho four executive council 
members plus the commissioner of the 
colony), and two unofficial members. 
There are sev. elementary and secondary 
schools run by the gov. and the church. 
Interna] communication is maintained by 
steamers or launches; there aro no local 
railways. Bathurst is connected with 
St. Vincent and Sierra Leone by cable 
and with tns. in the protectorate by wire- 
less. The prin. exports are ground- 
nuts, hides and skins, and palm kernels; 
the prin. imports are tobacco, wines, 
sugar, tea, soap, oils, metal, cotton goods, 
boots and shoes, coal. etc. Bathurst is 
fortified, and the chief Brit, naval base 
in W. Africa. 'I ho tn. is built on piles, 
and considerable improvements have been 
effected in recent years. 

G. was discovered by the early Portu- 
guese navigators, but no settlement was 
made. Tho Brit, colony was founded 
purely for trading purposes, tho original 
patent being granted in 1588 by Queen 
Elizabeth. Later various merchant com- 
panies obtained charters and settled along 
the riv. banks. From 1807 G. was con- 
trolled from Sierra Leone, but in 1843 it 
was made an independent crown colony. 
It was recognised us Brit, by tho treaty 
of Paris, 1814. In 1SGG ir was included 
in the W. African Settlements, hut was 
again a separate crown colony hi 1888. 
Pop. (colony) 21,100; (protectorate) 
233.100. 

Gambier, James, Baron (1750-1833), 
Eng. admiral, b. in the Bahamas. He 
entered the navy and roue rapidly in its 
service, lie scr\cd under Lord Howe ill 
1794, and commanded the fleet which 
bombarded Copenhagen in 1807. He was 
present with Cochrane at the battle in Aix 
Hoads in 1809, but refusing to act oil that 


ojs the reign of Richard II. The object 
of these and subsequent statutes has 
generally been to punish as public nui- 
sances all manner of games of chance by 
referring the persons who play at them 
to the category of rogues and vagabonds. 
Old writers assign the quaintest reasons 
for this legislative interference. In regard 
to the later statutes against gaming and 
wagering, including the prohibition of 
lotteries, it is to bo noted that the 
principle varies according as the statute 
is creating a criminal offence or merely 
declaring that certain contracts shall not 
be civilly enforceable. (As to tills see 
also (} amino.) G. or wagering contracts 
are unenforceable simply because there 
is no legal consideration (see Con- 
hideration; Contract*). The principle 
underlying the Acta which punish certain 
forma of G. as indictable offences is by 
no means clear. As t ho criminal law now 
stands a number of games arc expressly 
forbidden avowedly on the principle that 
they arc games of chance. The Gaming 
Act (1815), the Betting Act (1853), the 
Gaming House Act (1854), the Vagrancy 
Act (1873), and the Street Betting Act 
(190(1), without expressly defining gaming, 
strengthen the common law against tho 
keeping of common gaming houses or 
betting in the streets or id her public 
places, presumably on the common law 
principle that such practices arc public 
nuisance?, in that they promote cheating 
and other corrupt practices. But the 
element of chance as the deciding factor 
| is apparent in most of them. Members 
of a bona fide club may bet w ft li each ot her 
at their club, and apparently betting in 
tiie streets could only be punished if any 
person wore found frequenting or loitering 
in the streets or other public places for an 


6allor\s advice was tried by court-martial 
and honourably acfiuit ted. He w as made 
an admiral of the fleet in 1 830, and d. three 
years later. His memoirs wen* pub. in 
1801 1 a Lady Chatterton. 

Gambit, see under (*iit;hm. I 

Gambling may be broadly defined as the 

{ flaying at games of chance or uagor- 
ng on some fortuitous event for money or 
money's worth. At the common law nil 
games were allowed provided t hey were 
played fairly. When tho legislature first 
intervened is not quite certain, but once 
having done* so it classed together as 
illegal all sorts of games and pastimes 
such as cards, dice, cock-fighting, and 
races, without regard to the absence of 
any inherent common dement. Perhaps 
the earliest instance of state interference 
was the proclamation issued by Edward 
III., who is recorded to have looked with 
disfavour on games of stones, bars, hand- 
ball, football, cockfight ing et alios ranos 
ludos , not because of anything vicious In 
the games per se, but apparently because 
he found that his subjects preferred such 
peaceful games to th * noble sports of 
war/ The proclamation was therefore 
made, according to some historians, not 
out of regard for the moral we lfare of the 
people, but in the interests of recruiting 
for the army. Statutory restrictions on 
games and gaming are to be found as early 


appreciable time for that purpose* (see 
Bettim,). 

Certain games arc expressly made un- 
lawful by a series of stfttutcs: they ftri* ftco 
of hearth, pharaoh (f.tro), basset, hazard, 
roulette, passage, and every other game 
played with dice or any instrument, 
engine, or device in the nature of dice, 
having figures or numbers on it, but not 
backgammon or games played on back- 
gammon tables. The prohibition is wide 
enough to include any card game of mere 
chance, and that form of baccarat called 
chemin de fer (q.v.) has been vetoed since 
1895. In the celebrated case of Jcnks v. 
Turpin (1884), where a divisional court 
uphold a magisterial derision wdiich 
punished the pla>ing of baccarat banque 
In a gaming-house*, the only substantial 
argument urged against tho inclusion of 
this game was that the dement of skill 
consisted in the player determining 
whether he would stand on the curd dealt 
to him or tako another. Considerable 
public comment was evoked by n later 
decision of the courts against progressive 
whist drives. Tho principle* of the de- 
cision was that the element of chance 
altogether predominated over that of 
skill, especially hh after the first hands 
were played no player knew whom his 
partners were going to be for tho rest of 
the drive, and further that weak or un- 
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skilful players might be indiscriminately 
pitted against strong players. The crazo 
for limericks in certain pubs, was also 
suppressed by decisions which declared 
that such competitions were mere lotteries. 
All lotteries are public nuiRunces accord- 
ing to the Eng. law. The Lotteries Act, 
1823, punishes as rogues and vagabonds 
persons who sell tickets or chances in 
lotteries authorised by foreign potentates 
or states, and an Act of 183d provides 

E analtics for adverting lotteries (see also 
OTTKKY). 

There can bo no two words about tlio 
popular love of (1. at all times and in 
all countries. Tlio periodical raiding of 
West End clubs and the' organisation, 
especially since the First World War, of 
sweepstakes offering immense prizes are 
evidence of this fart (see Oalci/ttv 
H wKKPhTAKK). 1< in by analogy to the 
principle of betting in a dub that the foot- 
ball pools continiud to function after it 
was dciidcd by the courts that tlio pub. 
of forms in the press was illegal. It seems 
evident that pools partake of the nature 
of both lotteries and sweepstakes; but 
the position regarding both is as obscure 
as it is on the Incusing of bookmakers and 
the estali. of totalizators on race -course-.; 
and it may be said IIk’* *he Jaw on G. is 
publicly flouted cvo\ u«i' . It mn> be 
said that the G. instinct is more provident 
among the hot-blooded and oriental races. 
If that were not so it would be difficult to 
explain the ubsence of restrictions on such 
games as roulette and hente-tt-quarnnh in 
Franco, Monaco, and, tornurlv. in For 
tuguese colonies, and other countries in- 
habited mostly b> Lat races, and in China. 
Fur a time, it is true, (Mend was a serious 
rival to Monte Carlo, but m 1 ‘JO 2 the 
liclgian Parliament suppressed public 
gaming, and awarded compensation to 
the gumiug-housc proprietors of Ustend. 
Itaccarat is still prevalent in Frnm*o, 
although strictly regulated In the clubs 
who plav the game. The Chinese are a 
rare of notorious gamblers, and, with 
them, there' is curiously lntciinmglcd a 
strong v nu of superstition. 

At the present day, however, it must 
be conceded that even among Lat. races 
G. is less and less favoured by the various 
stutes, and that thiH disfavour has resulted 
in the isolation of Monaco as the one spot 
in Europe where the roulette whirls, not 
only by the sanction of the State, hut for 
the express purpose of providing the 
revenue to support it, and such epithets 
as ‘a hot -bed of vice/ *tho plague spot of 
Europe/ ‘the pickpockets’ paradise/ ‘tho 
wastrels’ Eldorado/ and so forth have 
been showered on this place. See Monte 
Carlo; Roulette. Sec also IS wiino and 
vnder the various games, Che min pe Fer; 
Trk ntk-kt-G r a r a nte , etc. 

Gamboge, resinous gum which is pro- 
cured from certain trees in Siam, Ceylon, 
and other tropieal places. It may be used 
medicinally os a purgatlvo, but cannot be 
used alone. It is also used for obtaining 
a yellow pigment. 

Gambrinus, mythical Flemish king who 
Is supposed to have commenced the brow- 
ing of beer. Tbe exact derivation of his 


name Is not known, but It is held to be 
derived from Gan Primus, who was the 
president of the Guild of Urcwere. 

Game Laws. Laws relating to tho 
preservation of game and the punishment 
of persons unlawfully killing game have 
sunk to a position of comparative In- 
significance as compared with tho state 
of things a century ago. Ulackstone in 
his time could truly write of the offenco 
of destroying game, that tho sportsmen 
of England Hoemed to think ft of tho 
highest importance, and the only one 
of general and national concern. The 
statutes aw nt t he subject were many and 
various, and, as the classical ( oinmentator 
said, not even grammatical. Moreover, 
they exhibited tho worst features of class 
legislation, for they drew broad dis- 
tinctions between offenders of such rank 
as was called a ‘qualification* (i.r. being 
the son and heir apparent of an esquire) 
and indigent offenders. Traditions, how- 
ever. die hard, and the G. L. were a legacy 
of the repressive forest laws of the Con- 
queror. For centuries the one passion of 
the Eng. landed gentry seems to have 
been the pur-mit of game, and no punish- 
ment was too terrible for the poverty- 
stricken wretch who poached to supply 
his needs. Even as late as 1S27 an Act 
was pav-cd punishing the felony of killing 
or wounding deer in any enclosed land 
w ith t ransportation for sov en years. Hut 
tile effect of protecting game by oppress o 
laws was probably more imurious to the 
morals of tlio rural pop. than any other 
single cause. The game swarmed before 
the labourer returning home from a day 
of uiircniunorutive t**il. Repression only 
led to night poaching with violent re- 
sistance to escape detection. The jails 
were not large enough to contain the 
hundreds of pri-ouers annually convicted. 
The total public expenditure which the 
preservation of game occasioned was 
probably more onerous than that which 
was required for t lie support of pauperism. 
The G. L. wore indeed also the greatest 
hindrances to the improvement of agri- 
culture'; and it has often been stated 
that from three to live hares eat aud 
destroy much as would keep one sheep. 
Tho destruction by game to crops was 
enormou". 

Hut public opinion has effected a great 
change, notwithstanding the curious 
anomalv tint the Uamo Act of 1831 and 
most of the ot her repressive O. L. still 
remain on the statute book. Poaching 
is not now lookod upon as much more 
than an escapade, and, comparatively 
speaking, is but lightly punished. In a 
word, it may be said that the milder 
manners of tho present age*, the growing 
humaneness towards dumb animals, and 
the tendency to excuse offenders where 
no great moral iniquity characterises the 
offein e have conspired to reduce tho G. L, 
to a purely secondary place in the criminal 
system. The prin. Acts now In force are 
the (lame Act, 1833; tho Night Poaching 
Act of 1829 as amended by 7 and 8 Viet, 
e. 29; the Hares Killing Act, 1848; tho 
Game Licences Act, I860; and the Ground 
Game Aet, 1880; besides certain Acts for 
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the protection of wild birds. Broadly to the extent of seven years. Under the 
speaking, these Acts have for their object same Act as similarly extended to public 
the restriction of the right either to kill or highways and gates by the Act of 1844, if 
sell game, and, as incidental thereto, the three or more persons by night unlawfully 
punishment of those who infringe that enter, or are on any land for the purpose 
exclusive right: the provision of close of taking or destroying game or rabbits, 
seasons for birds; and the regulation of any of the party being armed with firearms 
game certificates and licences. It may or other offensive weapons, they shall be 
be noted here that these Acts, by punish- guilty of a misdemeanour punishable by 
ing trespass as a criminal offence, and penal servitude to the extent of fourteen 
intlieting penalties on thoso who infringe years. The Poaching Prevention Act of 
exclusive rights of killing game, have over- 18(1 1 gives power to a constable 1 o search 
come the difficulty presented by the persons in public places whom they have 
common law principle that there could he good cause to suspect of coming from any 
no privato ownorship in animals fertv land where they have been unlawfully 
naturee ( i.e . in a state of nuturo) unless engaged in pursuit of game; they may 
reclaimed or confined, or killed on one’s also search any cart or con\eyance of the 
land. suspects, and seize game, guns, nets, and 

Game is declared by the Game Act of engines. By an Act passed in 18C2, un- 
1881 to include hares, pheasants, par- law fully taking or killing hares or rabbits 
tridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black in warren by night is punishable as for a 
game, and bustards. Snipe, quail, land- misdemeanour; tho punishment for the 
rail, woodcock, and conies are not game, same offence committed in the daytime is 
but they may only be taken or killed by a line of 425. Unlawfully coursing, hunt- 
certificated persons. Woodcock and snipe Ing, or killing deer in an unenclosed part 
may be taken with nets or snares, and also of a forest is punishable by a penalty not 
rabbits, by the proprietor in an enclosed exceeding £50 for a first offence, and, for a 
ground or by a tenant and his servant, second offence, imprisonment not cxceed- 
The right to the game is vested in the ing two years, which latter punishment 
tenant in all eases where it is not reserved also applies to a first offence where the 
to tho landlord in his agreement with the deer were on any enclosed land. Strong 
tenant. Where the game is reserved the measures to present trespassing or poach- 
occupier can neither kill game nor give ing may doubtless he adopted, but setting 
permission to another to do so. spring-guns, man-traps, or other engines 

Poaching or trespassing on the lands of calculated to destroy life renders the 
another in search of game is, if committed person so doing liable to penal servitude 
in the daytime, an offence punishable to tho extent of five yearn, 
summarily under section 30 of tho Game A licence is required by every person 
Act, 1831, by a fine not exceeding 422. who hunts or takes game, except persona 
Trespassers may be required to quit the (in Great Britain) taking woodcock or 
land, and give their names and places of snipe with nets or springs; proprietors or 
uhode, and in case of refusal may be tenants on enclosed laud killing rabbits; 
arrested. Firing at game from a highway persons hunting deer nr hares with 
is a trespass In pursuit of game. The hounds; and others. Occupiers of cn- 
leavc of the occupier of tho land is no closed land, or owners, having the right 
defence where the game belongs to the to kill game, may themselves kill hares, 
landlord or some other pcason, unless or authorise others to do so, without a 
given prior to the trespass. These pro- licence, but such authority must be 
visions do not apply to persons hunting, limited to one person nt a time In any one 
or coursing, or exercising a right of free pur., and must be registered with the clerk 
warren, nor to gamekeepers. An in- of tho petty sessions* justices. A gun 
formation for trespass may be laid by a liceuce Is required even when the quarry 
common informer. Trespassers to the is not legally game; hut a game licence 
number of five or more acting together are eovers ft gun licence. The charge for a 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £5. The licence takeu out after July 31, to expire 
law is more severe against poaching by on the next July 31, is £8; to expire on 
night. Under tho Night Poaching Act, Oct. 31 next ensuing, 122; for a licence 
1829, as extended bv an Act passed in taken out after Nov. 1 . to expire July 31, 
1844, any person unlawfully (i.e. having 4-2; and for any continuous period of 
no certificate or he erne) taking or dc- fourteen days, £1. ,SVc also Closk Times. 
stroying any game or rabbits by night, in Gamelin, Maurice Gustave ( b . 1872), Fr. 
any land open or emloticd, or on public general, educated at St. C'yr. (fhief of 
roads or highways, gates, paths, outlets, staff to Gen. Joffre in tho First World 
or openings between sin h lands and roads War from 1914 to 1910. General of 
or paths, or leading to enclosed gates; or brigade and a divisional commander in 
any person either entering or being by 1917. Led a military mission to Brazil, 
night In such places, with any gun, net, 1919-25. General of dlv., 1925. Com- 
engine, or other instrument, for the pur- mandcr of the Fr. forecs in the Levant, 
pose of taking or destroying game, may be 1 925-28. Chief of staff of tho Fr., Army, 
summarily punished fo the first offence 1931-35. Inspector-general, 1135-37. 
With Imprisonment not exceeding three Vice-president of Higher Council of War. 
months, and at the expiration of such 1935. Chief of general staff of national 
Itorlod be bound over for a year; for tho defence, 1938. Commander-in-chief of 
second offence the above periods are the allied forces In Franco in the Second 
doubled; and for the third or subsequent World War, 1939. Of ’Morinot’ men* 
offence penal servitude may bo awarded tallLy. Sustained a colossal dofeat by the 
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Oors. in June 1940. He was one of the 
defendants at Riom in a trial for treason 
and in 1943 was imprisoned. His book, 
Servir: Lea Armfea frame: nine 8 de 2940 
(pub. in 1946), is his defence against 
charges of having contributed to the 
disaster of 1940, and he is at pains to show 
that he had done Ids best to rearm Franco 
and had not failed to explain to his oillcers 
what the nature of the coming attack 
would ho. Ilia position was difficult: he 
was chief of staff of nutional defence and 
commander-in -chief of all Fr. land forces; 
but Gen. George* was comnmiider-in -chief 
of the Fr. and allied forces in N.K. France. 
G. gave Georges too free a hand and for 
too long. Finally, on May 19. 1 'JtO, ho 
intervened with an order that the First 
Army Group should counter-attack the 
S. flank of the Ger. salient. A few hours 
later G. w f as replaced hy Wcjgand, who, 
In consequence, has hcen thought to have 
given the order; but in anv < ase it was 
never carried out. As chief of staff from 
193K it fell to G. to recommend equipment 
for the Fr. Army and air force and to 
mould army training to doctrine, and also 
to provide against the most likely form of 
attack. He defends himself effectively 
on all these counts. It is evident that he 
was not the advocate of <h * r *»o first, that 
he has been assumed to he; that was 
the doctrine of IV*tain and Ids group, 
which included Wcygand and Georges. 
G. understood and preached the theory of 
Hhizh rieu and the importance of armonr 
and the air; and he also fuilv understood 
that the Montm 6 dy-Scdan ms tor was the 
point most likelj to he attacked. Hut he 
is less convincing in his defence of Fr. 
military equipment; though the Fr. War 
Office, xvaH never nlloxxed adequate funds. 
In 1U3.» G. hail to abandon a protect to 

I irolong the Maginot line ( 17 . 1 .) to the 
Oscaut (Scheldt) because it bad become 
more urgent to spend monoj on tanks. 
The neglect of anti-aircraft artillery xvaR 
iu part the result of policy. The decision 
to advance into HelgJum has been criti- 
cised In France, but G. defends it effec- 
tively. The actual break -through of the 
Ger. Army was due to the collapse of 
( 'o rap's Fr. Ninth Army . xx hlch left a fJO-m. 
gap between the Ardennes (’anal and 
Namur. On its right Hunt rigei’s >oonnd 
Army did a little better, but lost Sedan. 
G. maintains that Georges should and 
could haxe had more reserves ax affable to 
reinforce both Corap’s and Hunt rigor's 
armies, anil in any ease their dixs. were 
short of anti-tank guns, while too high a 
proportion of their men xxore second-lino 
troops and older than the average. G. 
puts the blame for all these matters on 
Georges, and perhaps it is true that G. was 
up against a heavy weight of apathy anil 
covert opposition; but it seems incon- 
ceivable that any Brit, or Russian com* 
niander-in-ebief W’ould have hold the reins 
with, so lax a hand during a battle on 
which his country’s survival depended. 

Gams Reserve is the term applied 
throughout the Brit. Empire to large 
tracts of country which have been set 
aside or reserved by the var. govs, in order 
that the wild life or the particular ter. may 


be protected against extinction, likely to 
bo brought about by the predatory in- 
stinct of man and the spread of civilisa- 
tion. in the old days the term was 
applied to reserves in England which were 
delimited in the first place for the king so 
that within those reserves game should 
he encouraged and preserved in order to 
provide pleasure for the royal hunt. In 
recent times, however, the original pur- 
pose of the G. It. has been reversed and 
the modern G. R. has been set out not as 
a measure against ‘ Indiscriminate * killing 
of the game, Imt as a means of preserving 
the wild life of the locality against total 
extinction, barge tracts have been set 
aside in N. America, Australia. Africa, 
and Malaya. In Canada the Dominion 
Gov. maintains a number of xxild animal 
parks xvhieh are administered hy the 
National Parks branch of the Dept, of the 
Interior. These are the Buffulo and Elk 
Is. Parks in Alberta, noted for their herds 
of buffalo, and the Nemiskam Park, also 
In Alberta, which is a sanctuary for prong- 
horned antelope. In these parks the 
hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild 
life resources preserxed. There are also 
otiicr parks not included In the G. Rs., of 
which the most important are the Algon- 
quin Park in Ontario, and the Luurcntides 
Park in Quebec. 

In the P.S.A. the movement of G. Rs. 
(or game preserves as it is here known) 
has been actixvly pursued, and large 
traits of ter. embracing scv. thousands of 
square miles have been set aside for the 
preservation of wild animal and bird life. 
The Yclloxx stone Park is the most im- 
port ant xxild unhual and bird sanctuary 
in th* U.S.A. 

Gamete, biology, the sexual protoplas- 
mic body, which unites with another for 
reproduction. Typically (is. consist of 
the ovum, n large cell containing nutritive 
material, and the spermatozoon, smaller 
and frequently uetixe. The individual 
bearing the former is the female, the 
latter the male. <SYe Biology. 

Gaming. A xx ag< r or (*. transaction 
involves a promise to pay money or some- 
thing of value solely upon the deter- 
mination of an uncertain event. The 
policy of the Eng. law is to render prac- 
tically all such agreements unenforceable, 
the only substantial exceptions being the 
various commercial transactions relating 
tu insurance and the purchase of shares 
on the Mock Exchange. The Gaining 
Act of 1 s4."» makes all G. or wagering 
contract-, null and void. By the Gaming 
Act of 1192 no oue ran recover under a 
contract in any form commission or re- 
ward promised him for making or paying 
bets on behalf of another. The effect of 
this Act is that if A employs B, a hefting 
commissioner or turf agent, to make beta 
for Id m and loses, B cannot recover from 
A money paid to discharge such bets; 
again, if A obliges his friend B by paying 
his racing debts, ho cannot recover the 
money from B; and again, if A lends B 
monox . knowing that B is going to make 
bets with it, he cannot recover from B the 
money so lont . But if A makes bets for B and 
receives the winnings he can be compelled 
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to pay thorn over to B : and, again, if A 
deposits money with B, a stakeholder, 
he can recover it from B at any time before 
B has actually paid it away on the deter- 
mination of the wager. Securities such 
os promissory notes or bills of exchange 
Iven in payment of a bet are void as 
etween the original parties to it, and a 
subsequent holder even for value cannot 
enforce such an instrument if it he shown 
that he knew of the illegal consideration 
for which it was originally given. Specu- 
lating on differences in the Stock Kx- 
change fails under the Act of 1845 where 
it can be shown that the contract was a 
‘time bargain/ or mere gambling trans- 
action (see l)m erknces). C ’on tracts of 
marine Insurance are perfectly valid 
where the person effecting the insurance 
had an insurable interest in the subject 
matter of the policy at the date of the 
loss; the result of this is that a cargo 
owuer ma} recover on a policy entered 
into many days after his cargo has been 
lost at sea provided ho was ignorant of 
such loss at the time he nmdo the con- 
tract. See under iNSl'lt vnck. For the 
Acts forbidding certain games ns criminal 
offences, see under Uambi.ixu; and for the 

E rohihition of lotteries, see G \ mb lino ami 
iOTTEHIES. See C\ F. Shoolbred, Law of 
darning and Hettouj (2nd ed.), 1933, and 
H. A. Street, Law of darning, 1937. 

Gamma Rays (v rays). Radioactive 
substances emit three kinds of 'rays* 
named «, 0. and y. The first two radi- 
ations consist of material particles, but 
y rays are electromagnetic radiations 
Identical In character with light, wireless 
wa\cs, and X-ra>s. but of wave-lengths of 
the order of 10~ 10 cm. ; indeed they arc the 
shortest elect romagnetic waves known at 
present. G. It. are lrioro penetrating 
t han X-ra> s because of their shorter w .iv e- 
iemrths, und are used to cure deep-seated 
cancers. 

Gamut, set of notes in agnusieai scale 
whi< li number eight, and which form an 
octave. In old notation the G. refers to 
the linos or spaces on which the notes arc 
printed. 

Gand, see Ghent. 

Gandak : 1. Great G.. an Indian riv 
which ris«*s in the Himalayas in Xepaul, 
and is a trih. stream of the Ganges, joining 
that riv. at l'.itna. Its length is about 
400 m., and it is known also as the Nam- 
yani. 2. Little ft., a riv. which rises In 
the hills of Nepunl, and which joins the 
Gogra at Suuana, It is called also the 
Gunduck. 

Gandersheim, amt. tn. in Brunswiek, 
some 50 m. from the tn. of that name. 
Its abbey made it famous for some cen- 
turies; it was used as u place of educa- 
tion for the daughters of nobles. Pop. 
2700. 

Gandharvas, one of the bands of semi- 
divine beings created in the beginning by 
Brahma. They wert (Km in number, 
and were b. ‘imbibing melody.' Them 
are different accounts of their origin. In 
later myth they are met with as the musi- 
cians of Indras heaven, espoused to the 
Apsarasas (nymph-like beings). They 
bare been identified with the Centaurs. 


Gandhi, Mohandas Karamohand (1868— 
1948), Indian Nationalist leader, was b, 
Oct. 2 at Porbandar, In the KAthl&wilr 
peninsula, on the coast of the Arabian 
Sea. His parents were of Danin caste 
and Jain religion. In boyhood he went 
through a period of atheism, out of which 
ho came, by the help of such authors as 
Tolstoy and Edw'urd Carpontcr, into an 
ethical dogmatism that caused much 
trouble to himself and his countrymen. 
At twelve he was married, ami his mar- 
riage was happy. In 1888 ho arrived in 
England; he studied at the Uuiv. College, 
Lomlon, and wuh ('ailed to the Dur at the 
Inner Temple. He returned to India in 
1891, and soon afterwards began practice 
In the supreme court of Bombay. In 
1893 business took him to Pretoria. Ho 
resulted to stay in S. Africa to support tho 
cause of Asiatic immigrants, and he ob- 
tained a lucrative practice in Johannes- 
burg. but gradually came to consider his 
profession immoral. In 1899 he organised 
uu Indian Hod Cross for the Boer war. 
In 1903 he founded a paper, Indian 
Opinion , nt Durban. In 1901 he insti- 
tuted a hospital in Johannesburg when 
plague broke out, and lie was prime mover 
in the groat demonstral ion there. Sept. 
11. 1906, whereat tho oppressive * Asiatic 
ordinances’ w ere denounced. During the 
native revolt in Natal in 1908 he organ - 
I Fed, and served in, a corps of stretcher- 
bearers. For his political activities he 
I was frequently arrested and imprisoned; 
even from extremists on his own side* 
he suffered violence. The oppressive 
ordinances wore removed in 1911; G. 
returned to India, und on the outbreak 
of tin* First World War came to London 
to organise an Indian ambulance corps. 
The attitude of the Brit Gov. in India 
after the war cntirelv alienated him. lie 
was the religious leader of the national 
movement till Tilak’s death in 1920; he 
then became political leader by necessity, 
lie proclaimed the Hartal , or cessation of 
work, of April 6. 1919, which was the 
precursor of the affair of Amritsar iq.e.). 
He took advantage of Moslem unrest pro- 
voked by the Allies' treatment of Turkey; 
and their Khilafat Committee, 1920, en- 
dorsed his noil -co-operation policy. It 
was. like Sinn Fein in Ireland, an ignoring 
of the Brit. Gov. although it did not 
yet involve withholding taxes. The All- 
India Congress of Calcutta in that year 
approved the* poliev, which included the 
fostering of home industries, such as tho 
use of the Hpinning-whccl. 

In Nov. 1920 G. founded the National 
Unlv. of Gujerat at Ahmedabad. The 
non-co-operation policy, of course, did not 
pursue tho quiet course Indicated by U/s 
ethics. Htrikes and riots wore widespread 
in 1921 and, in the same year, G. superin- 
tended the burning of foreign merchandise 
in Bombay. ‘Civil disobedience/ tho 
next stop, involved non-payment; of taxes 
- it began in Nov., when tho Prince of 
Wales arrived. Thero was rioting and 
looting, so G. suspended the disobedience 
order. At the end of tho year Congress 
invested him with dictatorship. More 
violence by Nationalists (at Gorakpur) 
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caused G to abandon civil disobedience, 
but ho was arrested and tried at Ahracda 
bad in 1922 and sentenced to six years* 
Jmpnsonine nt for preaching disaffection 
After an operation for appendicitis in 
piison he was released (1924) but for a 
while sufTered eclipse Near the end of 
1927 his fame revived — ho was enthusi 
astfcally icccived in Ceylon After a 
visit to Burma ho was In Aug elected to 

C re sicklier of C ongress but he declined it, 
.ay Jng It to his lieutenant Motilal Nehru 
(d 1911) In Match ami April 1910 ho 
made his celebrated march ftom Ahmed 
abaci to the sc i and form iliv \ loKted the 
unpopular salt monopoly of the gov by 


l 
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public h distilling silt fiotn se i water on 
the slum lie was ui rested \lny and 
sentenced to be kept in lerayda J ill near 
Poona dui lug the go\ spluisuie lie was 
released again in lan 1911 to attend the 
Hound table t onfe icnee In I emdon 1 wo 
months later be cone lude d a time with 
Lend liwin the vice.ro> J lining further 
unrest m 1931 he w once more u re steel 
anil again released The following icar 
lie left the National Congress saying 
that he wished to ghe up polities hut 
lu fact ho imiclv retired to a Ml in the 
Central Provs where he close h obsce\ed 
deye lopments and ictaincd his position as 
the* most Influential tlguio in tin National 
1st movement He now bcciued to show 
a tendency to fay our the right wing group 
of ( ongress and directed his inllue nee in 
a manner which was opposed to t lie \ lews 
of Jawahaiial Nehru (q i ), the Socialist 
(ongress leader Ho entered public life' 
again in 1917 when he acted at> mediator 
between the go\ and the Congress paity 
on the issue of the assumption of olUco by 
tho party in tho provs 


On tho outbreak of the Second World 
War it seemed at first that G would 
advise the Congress party to lend their 
moral support to the nations resisting 
aggression But he convinced himself 
that only a ‘free India* could render 
effective moral support to Britain, and 
his demand for ‘complete independence* 
became even more insistent When 
Japan invaded India he became much 
perturbe d at the dc fence measures which 
the Goy of India set in motion At this 
time discussions on the ( npps Mission 
Gee. India History) had re ae heel a hopeful 
st tge but G thiew his weight against 
settlement and the negotiations with 
Congress lcuilcis broke down At a 
moment when the w ir situation was un- 
ity ourablc he spurned the eliaft declara- 
tion whereby Indlt was promised auto- 
nomy tnd demanded that the Brit 
should quit Ineln that the Indian Vrmy 
should bo eliHbnn led and th it Japan 
should be allowed to enter Ineln and 
ai range tc rms with a non resisting people 
In \ug 1942 he eonturred in tho 
decision to strike the blow tf mass 
distinction against the war effort lhis 
o| e n ie hellion* as he himself called it 
led to his urn st and that of other C ungues 
lenders an 1 to widespreael disorlcr and 
lile oelshc d G \us interned in the \ga 
kli in s [ il toe nl Poona md forbidden 
pe hiie il emit lets though he was allowed 
the com] luionshtp of Mrs Ginihi who 
d ill 1 e b 1911 Jit w is releised un 
e oiidit ir n illy on me eiieal gi oumls on Mav 
h 1144 Mil) eqiK ntly ill the ( ongrtss 
hade is we i nJei^el to tike pail m 
the i ntn te.el dis< issions aiismg out 
of attempts to end the strife* between 
Hindus md Muslims o\er the Pakistan 
(q i ) issue V series of conferences be- 
tween him and Mr liimnh (q i ) at the 
litters he use m Bern bay weie fruitless, 
foi G slate 1 that ho ‘-poko only for 
himself ml ho, l no miniate from the 
walking ee mnuttce of the Congress tor 
many years In f u t he had withdrawn from 
actual me ini erslui f the pirty, only to 
dominate it from without In the 
negotiftti ns m the spring of 1916 at 
Delhi with tho historic Brit Cabinet 
mission un lei lord Pitliwic k I awience, 
G took a lirge share mainly behind tho 
seems and when at length amid yerv 
sc nous out links of rommunal y ink nee, 
tht plans et the mission led to tho 
format i m at Delhi of an interim National 
Gov with I unlit Nehru as y ice president 
of the ( uincil G remained outside the 
C ftlniic t much to the re lief of itb numbers 
\ e t m major decision could be takeu at 
tho ccntie or by the pro\ goys without 
full deference to the wishes of the Ma- 
hatma the idol of the Hindu masses 
\\ ht n Independence Day came in 1947 
Minguimiiy unrest in ( akutta k el to fears 
that the partition of Bengal between the 
new dominions of India and Pakistan 
would hayc disastrous conscquene.es G , 
who had been travelling through L 
Bengal and in Bihar preaching brother- 
hood went to Calcutta and In sept 
undertook another fabt until normal 
conditions were restored Ihe party 
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leaders exerted their Influence over the 
people and on the fourth day G.’s fast 
ended. Thus he * miraculously * succeeded 
where armed force had failed. This 
success encouraged him to stage in Delhi 
early in Jan. 11)48 his fifteenth fast in the 
hope of bringing harmony between India 
and Pakistan. The fast began as the 
Securit> Council at Lake Success (IT.S.A.) 
was considering the Kashmir and related 
problems between tho two dominions. 
This fast ended on tho fifth day through 
the Delhi Cabinet's decision on G.'s advice 
no longer to withhold from the Pakistan 
Gov. payment of the £4 1,000,000 due from 
the undivided cosh balances at the time 
of the lint, withdrawal. On Jan. 30 ho 
was assassinated in Delhi on his way to 
an evening prayer meeting by a Hindu 
fanatic named Nafhuram Vinayak Godsc. 
The trial of Ood.se, together with others 
implicated in the murder, began on May 
27, 1048 and ended on Feb. 10, 1940. 
Godse anti his associate, Narayau Aptc, 
were found guiltv of the murder anil of 
conspiracy to murder and were seutt need 
to death, while five other persons w’ero 
sentenced to transportation for life for 
conspiracy to murder. 

As a social reformer G.'s personality and 
purpose excited the widest intercut 
throughout the world. More than a 

S olitician, he long figured as a prophet 
1 revolt against the ideas of an ago of 
machinery, of science, of more complex 
organisation, and of ever-increasing state 
control. But the Congress, of which lie 
became leader in the campaign for av'araj 
or self-government for India, was tnainlv 
dependent for finance upon Indian big 
business, and the repudiation of \\ . 
methods was seldom preached by him 
after his first civil disobedience movement 
in 1919. Often as he seemed to change 
his mind on matters of detail, and adept as 
he was in political expediency and tardies, 
the burden of his message was tho same, 
the repudiation of violence and the 
exaltation of the individual conscience. 
Fundamentally this part of his doetimo 
was a conviction, based, in his belief, on 
the purest forms of Hindu religion, that 
the innate goodness of tho common man 
was the e^senre of all sacred and political 
organisation. Tins was in later years the 
Inspiration of the campaign against 
*untouehabilit> ’ which lost him a multi- 
tude of supporters among the orthodox. 
A pacific individualist, whom millions of 
his countrymen n vered as a saint and 
whom all respected os tho embodiment 
of tradition, U. was not a man of com- 
manding gifts nor an orator, nor did he 
make any real constructive contributions 
to the solution of constitutional problems. 
He was in fact a perpetual enigma both 
to admirers and critics, if ho was 
certainly a propagandist versed in all the 
arts of publicity, IHndu India either held 
that his guidance was infallible, though 
difficult to follow, or pleach'd his saintliness 
and the mpcrfections of ln«* human in- 
struments in mitigation of his manifest 
errors. Muslims, however, soon became 
less acquiescent. His Eui o pc cm and 
Asner. admirers were few by comparison 


with the many who were puzzled or 
irritated by the frequent contrast between 
the humorous, kindly, and courageous 
social reformer and the headstrong 
demagogue, who could split hairs with 
any sophist. But he was the most 
influential figure India has produced for 
generations, though It must be left to 
posterity to determine precisely how much 
tho eventual triumph of swaraj owed to G. 
and how much to tho inovitablo develop- 
ment of Brit, policy in the government 
of dependent peoples from tho ora of 
tiurko to the modern application of the 
concept of dominion status as tho goal of 
the free and equal partnership which is 
called tho Brit. Commonwealth of Nations. 
See U. Holland, Mahatma Gandhi , 1924; 
C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas , 
1929; 1C. Prlvat, Aux Indes aver Gandhi , 
1934; K. Shridharanl, War Without 
Violence, 1939; O. Heath, Gandhi , 1944; 
and G. CatlJn, In the Path of Mahatma 
Gandhi, 1948. 

Gandia, Hp. seaport In the prov. of 
Valencia, nearly 40 m. S.S.E. of the tn. 
of ttiat name. Tho chief exports are 
oranges, raisins, wine, onions, and 
tomatoes. Pop. 13,000. 

Gando, or Gandu, native stato in N. 
Nigeria (Brit, protectorate). The natives 
belong to tho Fulah rare. Tho chief In. 
E G . The total area is about 80,000 sq. in. 

Gandzha, or Ganja (formerly Elizavet- 
pol or Ye lizavetpol): 1. Former gov. in 
Transcaucasia, Russia, extending from 
the Caucasus to the Iranian border; now 
part of Azerbaijan. 2. Tn of Azerhaitan, 
h S.it. A grain centre. Also trades in 
wine and copper. Pop. 81.000. 

Ganesha, or Gana-pati (i.e. Lord of 
Hosts), name of a Hindu God, the son of 
Siva. His linages represent him as a 
stout man with an elephant's head and 
four arms. 

Ganges, riv. of N. India. This groat 
stream is formed bv the draining of the i$. 
slopes of tho Himalaya Mts. rt rises In 
the Garbwal state and Issues from an ice 
cave of the Himalayas, near Gangotrl, 
10,000 ft. above the level of the sea. The 
riv. when it first Issues forth is called the 
Bhagirathi. It is not until It is united 
with the Jahsari and the Alaknanda that 
the united stream is known as the G. The 
G., besides being the great riv. of India, 
is also an essential part of tho Indian 
religious system. Both the source and 
j tho junction of the rivs. are regarded as 
sacred spots by tho Hindus. Emerging 
I from the Himalaya Mts. It turns to the 
S. VV. It can hardly, however, be regarded 
as a great riv. until at Allahabad it 
receives the Jumna, a stream which has its 
origin to tho W. of tho G. The Junction 
of tho Jumna and tho G. Is regarded by 
all Hindus as the holiest and moat sacred 
of places, and is the scene of constant 
pilgrimages by the Hindus, who come 
there to wash away their sins* Other 
tribs. of the G. are the Gjimti, Gandak, 
and Gogra. Opposite tho confluence of 
the Gandak is the city of Patna, 140 m. E. 
of Benares. The riv. passes through the 
groat city of Benares and then approaches 
tho bay of Bengal; 220 m. before reaching 
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the shores of the bay it begins to spread 
out and form the delta. The main 
channel « which Is called the Pad m a or 
Padda, flows in a south-easterly direction, 
and is mot at Goalauda by the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra, and these two 
streams form a great estuary which is 
known by the name of Neghka, and which 
enters the bay of Bengal at Moanhall. 
This groat channel is the most easterly of 
all the channels of the delta. On the other 
side wo find the Hugh, which is the most 
westerly of all the channels. The land 
which goes to form the delta is in the N. 
fertilo and rich, but in the S. is swampy 
and goes by the name of the Sundurbans. 
The great commercial stream of the delta 
is the JIugli. on which stands the tn. of 
Calcutta, which is about 90 in. from the 
sea-coast. Formerly steamer communi- 
cation existed us far as the tn. of Allaha- 
bad. but nowadays, owing to present-day 
facilities for traffic by rail and the in- 
creasing shoals in the riv., steamers go 
no further than Calcutta. Often great 
changes take place in the riv. -bed; is. arc 
thrown up, new channels are sought. 
Such changes are so rapid that it is 
dangerous for any large or permanent 
structure to he erected on its banks. The 
G. is crossed by six rcdivu. ! liilgcs as far 
as Benares and another in L. Bengal has 
been erected. There arc two canals — 
the rpper G. Canal and the Lower G. 
Canal -which together with the Jumna 
irrigate the greater portion of the land 
between the (1. and the Jumna above 
Allahabad. There is no important ua\i- 
gation on them. 

Ganges Canal, constructed mainly to 
irrigate the arid country between the G. 
and the Jumna Its.; o rig i nail v extended 
from Ilardwar to (’awriporc and Etowah, 
but later it was much enlarged and at 

S resent huH a total extent (including 
ranches) of 3700 m., of which .">00 m. 
are navigable. It has greatly < onduced 
to the mitigutiou of distress caused by 
famine. 

Ganglion (Gk. yayyXiov, swelling or 
excrescence): 1. In anatomy an enlarge- 
ment occurring in the course of a nerve, 
and containing bi-polar or multi-polar 
nerve cells in addition to ucr\c filaments. 
Two systems of nerves liave ganglia upon 
them. First those of common sensation, 
whose ganglia are near to the origin of 
the nerve in the spinal cord. Secondly 
the great sympathetic nerve which has 
various ganglia on various parts »f it . In 
the invertebrates these ganglia art' centres 
of nervous force and are distributed 
through the body in pairs. The cerebral 

g anglia of vertebrates are the brain 
;sclf, the mosses of grey matter at the 
base of the brain, as the optic t halimis. etc. 
2. In surgery an encysted tumour, 
situated somewhero on a tendon. 3. In 
botany the mycelium of certain fungals. 
Lymphatic G.— ft lymphatic gland. 

Gangotri, Hindu temple and place of 
pilgrimage in the Himalayas, oil the r. b 
of the Ganges. It dates from the 
eighteenth century* and the pilgrims to 
th» temple are supposed to be relieved of 
tholr sins. 


Gangpur, state of Orissa Agency, India. 
Area 2484 sq. m. Pop. about 400,000. 

Gangrene (Gk.yayypcuua), or Mortifloation. 
G. is the condition in which putrefaction 
accompanies the death and degeneration 
of body tissues or of some of their con- 
stituent cells and arises from an inter- 
ference with the blood supply. The part 
affected may be either dry, that is 
mummified, or moist, the amount of 
moisture depending upon the degree in 
which the blood supply is cut off. The 
cause of G. may be local, constitutional, 
or the two combined. It may bo the 
result of changes in the vessel wall, as in 
senile G. of the old and feeble, and in 
certain diseases, such as diabetes, typhoid, 
measles, etc. Blocking of the vessels is 
another cause, for example in the lungs or 
other parts, from pressure or changes 
whose ganglia are near to the origin of 
the nerve in the spinal cord. Secondly, 
outside the vessel. Heat or cold (burns or 
frostbite), chemical agencies and bacillary 
affections, such as carbuncles, erysipelas, 
etc., inay all bring G. in their train. Since 
the use of antiseptics has become general, 
traumatic and hospital Gs. are compara- 
tively rare. During the First \\ orld War 
conditions were frequently such that it was 
impossible to pay immediate and constant 
attention to wounds and G. not infre- 
quently supervened. Antisera effective 
against germs causing G. and other dan- 
gerous diseases are now injected, and the 
wounds, cleansed with antiseptics, are 
kept open until they are completely 
drained nml show no Bign of discharge or 
inflammation. Dead and inmrod tissues 
arc removed, and thi wound is reopened 
if any inflammation appears. If the dis- 
ease shows anv indication of spreading, 
amputation well above the limit reached 
hv the (1. is the only means of preserving 
life. The pain and extent of the G. depend 
upon t he cause and its persistence. When 
the cause is removed the gangrenous dead 
part dries up and separates. 

Treatment -During the separation the 
affected parts should bo kept aseptic, 
surgically clean, nml free from germs. The 
patient’s strength should also be kept up 
by good nourishing food. In G. of a limb 
amputation i* indicated wdien there is no 
prospect of a return of healthy blood to 
supply the part affected. 

Ganja, sir Gandzii*. 

Ganjam, ili-t. of India, in the N. of 
Madras Presidency. It has an area of 
S380 s>i. m. The bay of Bengal bounds 
tlic (list, on the S.E.; the low-lying plain 
that lies along the coast produces rice, 
millet, nml grain. To the W. lie the E. 
Ghats, the jungles on the slopes of which 
are inhabited by very backward, indi- 
genous tribes. Tanning and w*eaving are 
the chief industries, and Berhanvpur Is 
the cup., superseding G. This old tn., 
once an important centre of trade, is now 
of little importance, having been aban- 
doned after an epidemic in 1815. It 
stand* near the mouth of a small riv., 90 m. 
3. XV. of Calcutta. Pop. (dist.) 1,520,000. 

Gannet, or Sula bassana . web-footed, 
aquatic bird, a species of Sulidir or 
Steganopodid®. It is popularly called 
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the Solan goose, and derives its specific 
name from the Bass Rock, one of Its 
favourite haunts. It is solely an oceanic 
bird, with an easy and powerful flight; its 
entire length is about 3 ft., and tho 
general colouring is white with a buff 
tinge on the head and neck; tho bill is 
long and thick and compressed at the 
point. Os. are found nesting on sev. 
rocky stations on the coast of the Brit. 
Isles, Ailsa Craig, St. Kilda, Suliskerry, and 
Grassholme (where it is estimated that 
there are over 6000 pairs belonging to the 
Royal Society for tho Protection of Birds). 
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In late autumn they migrate to N. Africa. 
They feed on such fish as swim near tho 
surface, herrings, pilchards, etc., diving 
swiftly, and sometimes from a considerable 
height, upon their prey. 

Ganoidei (Gk. yavos, brightness), name 
given to one of the great* orders into 
which flsbes are divided ; most of tho fossil 
fish of pahcozoic and mesozoic ages belong 
to this group, whose mem born arc 
generally distinguished by the skeleton 
being < artilagmous and the skin furnished 
with hard, bright scales. Fossil G. 
include Ilnltoptyrhius , of the Upper 
Devonian, Palipmscus , of the Permian, 
and Cephalowis, of the Upper Silurian 
and Lower Old Red Sandstone strata. 
The living genera of G. are chiefly fresh- 
water Ashes and include Acipcnser, the 
sturgeon, Amur , the how-fln, Lepidostens , 
tho gar-pike, and polypierus, found only 
in tropical Africa. It is now customary 
for systematise to unite the G. and Tele- 
ostei under the heading Teleostomi. 

Ganshoren, tn. of Brabant, Belgium, 
and suburb of Brussels, pop. 9000. 

Ganymede, son of Tros, king of Dar- 
danla,*vas a Phrygian >outh of surpass- 
ing beauty, who was borne up to heaven 
to serve as Zeus's cupbearer. Classical 
poetry Is full of allusions to his fate, 
whilst Leochares, a fourth-century Athen- 
ian sculptor, made a Ane bronze group 
representing the eagle with outspread 
wings In the act of carrying the boy to tho 
home of the gods. Later Gk. mythology 
represents him as the genius of the life* 


giving Nile, and anct. astronomers said 
no was Aquarius. 

Gao, or Gogo, tn. of Fr. Sudan, Fr. W. 
Africa. It stands on the 1. 1>. of tho Niger, 
about 200 m. E. of Timbuctoo direct, 
and by riv. nearly twice that distance. 
It was once a prosperous tn., tho cap. of 
the empire of the SonghaXs, and the ruins 
of the tomb of a Songhai leader, Mohamed 
Askift, are still to be seen. Of this anct. 
native tn. nothing but ruins now remain. 
The Fr. cstab. a military post here in 
1900, and the now tn. that has since 
sprung up lias a pop. of 9400. Muugo 
Park, Barth, and lloursl visited G. in 
the course of their explorations. 

Gao, Karveh, Persian blacksmith hero, 
whose sons had been slain to feed tlio 
serpents of tho reigning tyrant. Ho 
raised his leathern apron on a spear as 
a standard of rebellion and, the revolt 
succeeding, the apron became tho stan- 
dard of the new dynasty and so remained 
until it was replaced by the crescent. 

Gaol, see Prisons. 

Gaol Delivery, one of the commissions 
under which the judges of assizo derive 
their authority (see Assize). The Com- 
mission of G. 1). is a i>atent in the nature 
of a letter from the king, directed to tho 
judges of assizo of each circuit (see 
Ciimh it), king’s counsel attending tho 
circuit, clerk of assize, and associate, 
authorising them to ‘deliver his gaol at 
a particular town of the prisoners in it, 
i.e. to try every prisoner in tho gaol 
committed for trial on any charge 
whatever. As, under this commission, 
judges may proceed upon any indictment 
of felony found before other justices and 
not determined, their authority differs from 
that of Justices of oyer and terminer (q.v.), 
who can only proceed indictments 
found at the same asHizes. Tho court of 
king's bench (q.v.) on account of its status 
as the highest court of criminal juris- 
diction, automatically determines and 
absorbs by its coming into any to. all 
former commissions of G. 1>. and oyer 
and terminer. This, however, does not 
apply to tho Central Criminal Court. 
See Harris, Principles of Criminal Lau\ 
and Russell on Crimes. 

Gaon (pi. Geonim), properly signifies 
pride or majesty, and the word may be 
a trails, of the Lat. word clanssunus, 
which was sometimes a title applied to 
the Ron), emperors. In tho hist, of 
Judaism G. was a title given especially to 
the heads of the Jewish academies of 
Sura and Pumbedita in Babylon. Sura 
was tho senior academy, and the (». of 
Sura w'as recognised by the Babylonian 
court as tho civil head of the Jews. 
During tho Babylonian Guonnto there 
were thirty -nine Geonim of Dura, be- 
ginning with Mar R. Mar in A.n. 609, 
and ending with R. Samuel ha»|Tolien in 
1034, and forty-nine Geonim of Pum- 
bedita from Mar b. U. llunan in 689 to R. 
Hal in 1038. Tlio ago of the Gaonate 
was marked by an excellence in literary 
studies and an increase of culture, 
especially during tho rule of R. Suadla, 
G. of Dura in 928. Studies were not 
confined to tho Talmud, but ono of the 
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prln. works of tho Geonlm was In replying 
to questions of ritual, submitted to them 
by Jewish congregations in distant 
communities. A century after the death 
of 11. Ilai, the last Babylonian U., the 
title was assumed by the head of tho 
Jewish academy in Palestine. This 
academy probably ceased to exist before 
I bo capture of Palestine by the Christians, 
but Mazliah retained his title of (1. while 
at the Fostat Academy. The t raditions of 
tho Gaonato survived in Damascus, where 
In 1200 the teachers there were spoken 
of as ‘ the scholastic heads of Israel.* 

Gap (and. Vapinieum), cap. of tho dept, 
of llautcs-Alues, France. It is built on 
the r. b. of the Luye, 2418 ft. above the 
sea, and is connected by rail with Grenoble 
(48 m. to the S.S.K.). It possesses a fine 
new’ cathedral. Pop. 10.300. 

Gap Canal, or Canal du Drac, means 
of communication between the Durance 
ami the Drac its., and an enormous aid 
to irrigation. It was dug in 1804 -88, and 
is 455 m. long. With its arms, tho 
Kooliotto and the Chnrauce, and other 
Mibsidiary branches, it aftects an area of 
18,000 ae. 

Garag, see Gap io. 

Garamond, Claude (d. 1501). Fr. type- 
cutter. who designed, in < •Oration with 
Hubert KMiciinc, «, now famous Gk. t>po 
named (iter s du roi ( 5 n recognition of the 
patronage of Fiuncuis 1) winch was first 
printed in an ed. of KiGchius. The 
modern tv pe Gnramoml was designed h> 
Jean Jannon. 

Garashanin, Iliya (1812 74), Serbian 
statesman, b. at Gurasha; s ( , n of a nch 
peasant. Exiled 1830 for plot ting against 
Obrenovleh dvnaslv; returned 1842; 
entered ofilce of Ministry of Interior and 
helped to restore Kmageoigcv ich family. 
Premier 1852-51. Dismissed, because of 
anti-Hussian proclivities, at instance of 
Menshikov, hut managed to keep Serbia 
neutral m the Crimean war. Minister of 
interior. 1837-58; and, at his instance, 
the Serbian National Assemhlv , after an 
interval of ten years, was convoked on 
St Andrew’s Day, 1S58. It, however, 
restored the Obrenovleh dynast y. Prince 
Michael, who succeeded Milosh in 1800, 
gave premiership to G., who obtained 
gieat conccsfdons from tin* su/oniin power, 
lie began to prepare a general Balkan 
rising, but resigned suddcnl> late in 
1867. 

Garat, Dominique Joseph (1710 1833). 
Fr. publicist, b. near Bayonne. In 171)0 
he was a mem her of the Constituent 
Assembly whose debate m ho reported in 
the Journal de I'aris. First won literary 
distinction by his Moves on Fontenrllo and 
other famous Fr. writers, taking sev. 
prizes awarded by tho Fr. Academy. A 
revolutionary at heart, he became 
minister of justico during the early days 
of the Fr. Devolution and in that capacity 
apprised Louis XVI. that the convention 
had condemned him to tho guillotine, but 
at the same time expressed uis abhorrence 
of the decision. Under Napoleon he was 
ennobled and also beeamo a senator 
and president of the institute; hut lost 
office on tho restoration in 1815. See 


L. Thiers, TIistoire de la Revolution fran - 
gaise, 1838 (Eng, trails, 1873). 

Garat, Pierre- Jean (1764-1823), singer, 
secretary to cointe d’ Artois. Prof. In 
singing to tho Fr. queen, he later suffered 
Imprisonment for an original song of 
Hoyallst sympathies. Tho fine quality 
of his voice, combined with a remarkable 
compass, secured him an unrivalled 
success in tho five countries of Europe 
which he had occasion to visit. 

Garay, Janos (1812-53), a Hungarian 
poet, had throughout his life a struggle 
for a bare existence, and was obliged 
to eke out hht livelihood with literary 
hack-work. Yet his numerous historical 
dramas, ballads, romances, and lyrics are 
justly treasured to-day by all his book- 
loving compatriots. ITis ambitious his- 
torical poem, Saint Lodi sinus (1852), Is 
bln last and most celebrated work. 
ArhAcz (1837) ami Jiathori Erzsebet (1840) 
are two of the historical plays, whilst 
lUilatoni Kngyldk (shells from the Balaton 
Lake, 1848) contains some of his finest 
lyrics. 

Garbo, Greta (Greta Louisa Gustafsson) 

(b. 1905). Swedish actress, b. in Stockholm. 
At the age of fourteen she entered a 
dept, store. Took up dancing. Attended 
a dramatic school attached to tho llojal 
Theatre, Stockholm. Begun film career, 
1922, appearing m The Atonement of 
Costa l In lit ui under the direction of 
Mauritz Stiller and changed her name to 
Garbo. Then went with Stiller to 
11 oil v wood and starred in many films 
which brought Jut world-wide fame, 
including Main I lari, Anna Christie, 
Quern Christina, At in Karenina, ami 
Mane U’ahusha. 

Garoca, Pedro Antonio Corrda ( b . 1735 
or 1724-72). Portuguese poet, lived a 
sequestered life near Lisbon till, in his 
thirty-sixth year, lie was thrown into 
prison, perhaps because some of his 
writings had offended the autocratic gov. 
There he d. In mod of his dramas, 
sonnets, odes, satires, and epistles, he 
was avowediv imitating classical models, 
and in the last two he has assuredly 
proved himself ‘the Portuguese Horace,’ 
a title given also to Ferreira. The purity 
of his taste ami st>le undoubtedly lifted 
the national literature out of the mire of 
decadent e into which it had fallen, hut G. 
must he described as a writer of conscien- 
tious refinement rather than as a genius. 
See T. Braga, Arcadia L us i tan a, 1899. 

Garcia I.. Sp. king, reigned over 
NftVttire fnmi 885 to 905. His reign 
was darkened by continual warfare against 
tho Moors. 

Garcia II., the Trembler p KlTcmbloso’h 
ruled Navarro from 924 to 970. His 
surname was duo to a physical infirmity, 
and m the active pari he took in tho 
struggle^ between Leon and Castile he 
proved a worthy successor to tho warlike 
Handle. 

Garcia III., king of Navarre from 1035 
to Uni. llo was tho eldest son of 
Saneho 11. tho Great. Defeated and 
killed in tho battle of Atapuerca, his 
kingdom passing to Ferdinand’s nephew. 
Saneho IV. 
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Garcia IV.» ruler of Navarre from 1134 
to 1150. When Alphonso the Battler, 
or the emperor, foolishly bequeathed 
Navarre to the Knights of St. John, and 
Aragon to the Templars, the Navarrese, 
refusing a foreign yoke, chose G. Ramirez, 
a scion of the old royal stock, to be their 
king. 

Garcia, Manuel del Popolo Vicente 

(1775-1832), vocalist and composor, was 
famous among his contemporaries for 
his splendid and artistic singing, hut 
is best remembered as the author of The 
Caliph of Bagdad , an opera performed 
with remarkable success at Naples in 1812. 
At first a chorister in the cathedral of 
Seville, ho appeared successively In his 
own and other musicians’ operas in Cadiz, 
Madrid. Paris, and London. After a 
profitable tour in Vmeriea (1823), he was 
robbed of all his wealth whilst on his way 
to Vera Cruz. For the remainder of his 
life he taught his art in Paris, using the 
excellent system advocated in his Mttudi 
di Canto. Ills son, Manuel Patriiio 
Rodriguez O. (1803-1906), as a tetu her 
was no less famous than his father. Prof, 
at Paris Conservatoire, 1842, and Royal 
Academy of Music, London, 1846. Inven- 
tor of the laryngoscope (18 33). His 
daughters. Maria (1808 36) and Pauline 
(1821 -1910), were also well-know n singers. 
See M. Sterling Mackinlny, Garcia the 
Centenarian , 1908. and J. M. Lovien, The 
Garcia Family, 1932. 

Garcilaso the Inca ic. 1535-1616), 
as h© called himself, was a Sp. historian, 
son of <}. de la Vega and a princess of the 
royal line of Tneas. Horn at Cuzco in 
Peru, ho early (c. 1300) migrated to Spain 
and passed most of his life a* - Cordova, 
where a chapel in the cathedral hears hi> 
name. Considering his intimate know- 
ledge of his native language, his Penn mu 
hist,, entitled Commcntanos Reales gut 
tr atari df l Origen de los fnras rt yrs, gue 
fueron del Peru (1609 -17 ), is disappoint ing. 
Sent tudy by J. Fitzmaurlec-Kelly, 1921. 

Garcilaso de la Vega (r. 1303-36). a 
Sp. poet, became at the age of se\ cutet n 
conti no or guardsman of Charles V., and 
displayed signal courage at the battle of 
Pavia n.)J )j. fought in 1329 against the 
Turks, who were trying to reach Vienna, 
was promt at Hoiogna in 1530 at the 
magnificent coronation of the ernperor, 
and in 1332-.il served Don Pedro de 
Toledo, the vicemv of Naples. Wounded 
during the Tunis i xpedition of 1535, lie 
met his death the following year whilst 
storming a Hinall fort in Muy during the 
retreat from Marseilles. Ifo is the finest 
pastoral poet of Slum, and with Roseau, 
his friend, shares the honour of having 
popularised the It. liendccawy liable verse. 
His finest poem is the first of his three 
eclogues, penned in Naples under the in- 
spiration of Virgil’s tomb. Only a few 
odes and sonnets are included in his 
scanty remains, but i.iey are fine enough 
to enrol him among the r lassies, and, as 
Tlcknor says, ‘Garcilaso de la Vega has 
come down to us enjoying a general 
national admiration such aw is given to 
hardly any other Spanish poet, and to 
none before his time/ lie was the author 


of that great sonnet which begins 'O 
dulces prendas por mi mal hailadas.’ See 
study by 11. Kcnlaton, 1922. 

Gard, S. dept, of France, corresponding 
to the old prov. of Languedoc, and con- 
fined on the N. by Lozero and Ard$che, 
on the E. by the Rhono (its chief rlv.), on 
the S. by the Mediterranean, on the S.W. 
by iltfrault, and on tho W. by Avoyron. 
The Cdze, the ArdOehe, and the Gard are 
all attiuents of tlio Rhone. Ridges of the 
Coven nes, which in l’Aigoual attain an 
altitude of 5120 ft., cover the N.W. por- 
tion. whilst at tho S. low marshy plains, 
which yield quantities of salt, stretch 
away to the sea. Tho Garrigues comprise 
the rest of the dept., being a billy, dry 
limestone dist., tormented with the biting 
N.W. wind know’ll as the mistral. G. 
yields splendid crops of wheat, oats, and 
r>c. abounds in mulberries, olives, and 
vines, is known for the excellence of its 
cattle, ami has a plentiful store of min- 
eral wealth, including coal, iron, lignite, 
copper, zinc, and lead. Alais. the centre 
of the silk industry. Hesseges, Nimes, the 
cap., and La Grand* Combe are important 
tns. in the mining (list., other cities of note 
being Algucs-Mortes, lJ/5s, Hoaucuire. 
Saint -Gilleh, and Lo Vigan. There arc 
three arons., Nimes, Alais, and Lo Vigan. 
Tho total area is 2271) sq. in. 1N>1>. 
393,200. 

Garda, Lake of (anrt. Laras /{mar us), 
largest of the Lombard hikes, lies partly 
in the prov. of Verona mul part Jv in that 
of Hreseia, in Italy; except Rjva, tho 
most important city oil the lake shores, 
which lies at the N. head, and is m Tirol. 
At this extremity the Hareu feeds tho 
hike from the glaciers of tho Adamello, 
whilst tho Mincio flows out at the S. end 
to join tho I*o. Here ton the beautiful 
and luxuriant promontory of Scrmione, 
the ‘Sirmlo* of Catullus, juts outward into 
the hike, separating the tns. of Pcsrhiera 
and Desenzauo, which lie 8} in. apart. 
On its Fi. fringe G. Is overlooked by tho 
precipitous grey cliffs of Monte Haldo, 
but opposite, on tho W. shore, between 
Gurguuno and Salo, stretches u fertile 
region, where olives, lemons, and mul- 
berries abound. G. lies 215 ft. above 
seu level, has an area of 142 sq. m., a 
length of 33 m., and a breadth varying 
from 2 to 10 m. 

Garde Nationals, of Franco. A body 
of armed citizens, organised in Paris in 
1789 for civic defence. In 1795 they 
helped to put down the Parisian mob ana, 
m the revolutions of 1830 and ISIS, sup- 
ported the revolutionaries. In 1871 they 
were dissolved bv Parliament. 

Garden Art. Tho first gardens were 
made when the early nomadic tribes 
settled down on an approved Spot, sur- 
rounded themsclvi's ami their herds with 
a hedge as a protection against wild 
beasts, and within their enclosure planted 
vegetables and fruit trees for their sus- 
tenance. Little art was used In their 
formation, but planting in regular rows 
was recognised os a useful measure in 
order that the plants should receive tho 
attention they required. Anct. tablets 
from Egypt shew orderly rows of syca- 
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more, flg-trees, arid date-palms under 
cultivation for their enjoyable shade, 
profitable fruits and wood. That flowers 
were grown for pleasure is Indicated by a 
representation in a Theban tomb of early 
date of beds of cornflowers, poppies, and 
papyrus growing by the side of a canal. 
Parks of trees with eared -for paths and 
bushy undergrowth were instituted by the 
Babylonians, who also invented about 
the ninth century the ‘hanging gardens 
of Semiramis* — one of the wonders of 
the world — a series of terraced gardens 
supported by strong arches. The accli- 
matisation of foreign trees in his own land 
began with Tiglath-PIleser 1., c. 1100 h.c\ 
The early gardens of Greece were strictly 
utilitarian, consisting of vegetable beds, 
and our modem pot-gardening began 
when the votaries of Adonis sowed in 
earthen pots fennel, lettuce, wheat, and 
barley —plants which sprang up soon and 
as quickly withered, thus symbolising the 
early violent death of the beautiful youth. 
Tho gymnasiums of early times were 
finely ornamented with park grounds, and 
were later const meted with the addition 
of baths. Both in Greece and in Italy 
fountains, water-work^, and statuary 
have always played a leading part in the 
formation of a garden - am' »? Spain and 
Franco these are also import ant. Tho 
wonderful water de\ ices In the ruined 
garden of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli still 
reflect in some measure the man els of the 
Renaissance. In England during the early 
part of the Christian era useful plants 
constit uted the gardens, while* the rose 
and lily were* regarded as being heath- 
enish plants; later they became tho 
S 3 r mbol of Mary and the reward of mart yr- 
dom. During the Middle Ages ladies of 
the household used to attend to the 
gardens, having learned from Hie numks 
tho art of growing healing herbs among 
their vegetables (an early garden was 
called Ortus sarutatis, tho place of health): 
floweis were planted In the grass, i lipped 
trees, arbours of roses and honev suckle, 
turf seats, and outdoor baths added to the 
later pleasures of gardens, and meals in 
the open air became popular. 

Among great garden artists or archi- 
tects were Rainuldl, Lo Blond (who 
worked for Peter the Great), lloveeau 
(Fr. Renaissance garden artist and archi- 
tect of the Versailles garden), Ami re Lo 
N 6 tro (seventeenth -century Fr. garden 
artist, who worked at Versailles and 
Vaiix-le-Vicomte), L 6011 Battista Alberti 
(It. Renaissance), Bramante (It. Re- 
naissance), Lancelot Brown (Eng. land- 
scape garden artist), Sir Joseph Paxton 
(who laid out the Chatsworth gardens), 
and Winekeimaim. England has learned 
much from other countries in the making 
of gardens- as tho Dutch sunk gardens 
show, or tho oriental influence at work In 
tho pagoda at Kcw— but in naturalness 
she is supreme ; tho unrivalled lawns with 
herbaceous borders, or rock borders 

} flouted with alpine flowers, are part of 
icr glory. Hampton Court, Kew Gar- 
dens, Hyde Park, and Regent’s Park all 
supply boauty and inspiration to dwellers 
in London; and among exquisite private 


gardens are those at Sandringham in 
Norfolk, Chatsworth in Derbyshire, 
Aldenham House in Hertfordshire, The 
Ploasaunee in Overstrand, Norfolk, and 
Wisloy Gardens In Surrey. America has 
vast national parks and also charming 
domestic gardens; they are usually en- 
closed by hedges, vines on lattice screens, 
or mosses of informal plantings; climbing 
vines on porches and walls are popular; 
clipped trees and shrubs and statuary are 
very little used. See also Gardening, 
Landscape Gardening. For a full, illus- 
trated, scholarly work consult A History of 
Garden Art by M. L. Gothein, trans. by L, 
Archer- llind, and ed. by Walter l\ Wright, 
1928 ; G. Gromort, L*Art den jardms, 1934 ; 
and 11. F. Clark, The English Landscape 
Garden , 1948. 

Garden Cities arc Indigenous to FIngland; 
the only two examples are Letehworth 
Garden City (1903) and Welwyn Garden 
City (1920), both in Hertfordshire. They 
owe their origin to the enthusiasm of Sir 
Ebcne/.cr Howard (q.r.) anil his book To- 
morrow: a Peaceful Path to Real Reform 
(1898), subsequently issued as Garden 
Cities of To-morrow (1902). There were, 
prior to these G. Cs., ‘industrial villages,* 
built by manufacturers near industrial 
centres, of which the most famous are 
Bourn ville and Port Sunlight. The three- 
fold character of the garden city — in- 
dustrial. ugric., and residential —differen- 
tiates it from the ‘industrial* or ‘garden* 
vil. on the one hand and the ‘garden* 
suburb, like Hampstead, on the other, 
with which latter indeed it Is often con- 
fused. Neither is the garden city mere 
tn. planning, ult hough it provides for tn. 
planning. It is essentially a self-con- 
tained unit launched de noro, and not a 
mere scheme of laud development. Sir 
Ehene/.er Howard’s Idea was to cheek the 
migration of pop. from the country dists. 
lo the overcrowded tns. by establishing 
new Industrial areas in rural dists. His 
iroposal was to build these new tns. on 
and held in trust for tho community, so 
that the increment in the land values 
should be secured for the benefit of the 
people who created it. The tns. w-ero to 
be limited in extent and were to be sur- 
rounded b> an ugric. belt. 

Letehworth was cstab. in 1903 by a 
joint stock cnmpauy (Eirst Garden City 
Ltd.), with a nominal share capital of 
1300,000, cut 11 led to a cumulative divi- 
dend limited to a maximum of 5 per cent. 
The propel tv purchased consisted of 3822 
ao. at a cost of €160,378. Subsequent 
purchases have increased this area to 4598 
ao. On this area a tn. of 30,000 inhab. 
was planned ; the company undertook the 
const rm t ion of roads, drainage, water, 
gas, and electricity supplies. The com- 
plete tn. vi ns planned In outline before 
building started, and provision was made 
for residential, commercial, and industrial 
areas and for an ugric. belt surrounding 
the tn. To facilitate control land was let 
on lease, the freehold being retained by the 
company. Building started In 1904, and 
at the present date ( 1949) there is a pop. of 
21,500. with many Industries employing a 
large proportion of the inhab. Tno Indus- 
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tries Includo heavy and light engineering, company baa issued debentures and has 
printing, bookbinding, furniture, corsets, received loans from tho Public Works 

E arachutes, embroidery, tabulating mac- Loan Hoard under tho Housing Act of 
inerv, baby carriages, rofuso-colioetion 1921. The tn. was planned for a pop. of 
vehicles, scientific instruments, and many 50.000. At the present date (1049) the pop. 
smaller industries. In Jan. 1918 the urh. is 18,000. A largo proportion of tho inhab. 
dist. council passed a resolution requesting travel to London daily, hut a number of 
the minister of tn. and country planning to important industries has been estab., 
set np a development corporation for including breakfast foods, chemicals, cn- 
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Lotchworth umhr the New Ton ns Act, gincering, wireless apparatus, and films. 
1940, but the minister declined, indicating A notable feature of Welwyn (iarden 
that he considcn d tho company was a City is that no .shop sites were disposed 
suitable Instrument to complete the of by the company in the early Stages, tho 
development of tho tn. lly tho national]- shopping facilities being provided by a 
sat ion of Its electricity and gas uiulci* subsidiary company. Another Subsidiary 
takings the compani was faced with a con- company was formed by licensed premises, 
eidorable loss of revenue, but from the pro- Particular attention has been paid at 
ceeds was enabled to discharge nearly all Welwyn Garden City to the architecture 
Its loan capital. of the tn., and speculative building in the 

Welwyn Garden City was estah. by a ordinary sense has not been dono on any 
joint stock company in 192<f with the largo scale, most of the buildings having 
nominal share capital of £250,000, en- boon erected as part of definite urchitcc- 
tltled to a cumulative dividend of 7 per • tural schemes. There is an agrlo. belt, but 
cent. Tho property purchased consisted | its area is small. On May 20, 1948, an 
of 2378 ac. at a cost of £105,804. The I order was made by tho minister of tn. and 
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country planning sotting up two develop- 
ment corporations for Welwyn Gordon 
City and Hatfield New Tn. Thus the 
future development of the tn. was taken 
out of tho hands of the Garden City 
Company. Welwyn Garden City is more 
under the influence of London than Letch- 
worth, as it is much nearer. 

The lessons that tho two G. C. teach are 
that development of new residential and 
industrial units is practicable and that 
they offer an alternative to the ordinary 
sporadic development in the neighbour- 
hood of tns., and that the preservation of 
rural England need not entail any arrest 
of human activities or enterprise even in 
their most modern forms. 

Satellite Towns and Trading Estates . — 
The term satellite town arose somo- 
w'hat later than that of garden city, 
and Indicates a development on garden 
city lines, hut in the neighbourhood of, 
and to some extent dependent on, an 
existing largo tn. G. C. ami satellite tns. 
were the subject of investigation by a 
departmental committee (chairman Lord 
Mnrley), which reported in 19.‘>.». As thi* 
commit tco pointed out, there* has been a 
tendency since 1920 to confuse tho two 
forms, and they thought I 1 ‘ oucstionable 
whether at this date there . , value 
In the maintenance of the expressions 
in anv definitive sense.* The committee 
advocated the fullest adoption of the tv pc 
of development usually associated with 
the idea of a garden <ity, while making 
other and more general recommendation* 
as to bettor planning. They also recom- 
mended the estal). of a planning hoard 
under whose aegis should he wrought land 
development ami rcilcvelopvncnt through- 
out 1 ho country, hut no action was taken 
to set up the proposed hoard. A* in the 
case of G. (\, so in that of satellite tns., 
then* are two outstanding examples: 
Wythenshawo and Speke, developed re- 
spectively by the corporations of Man- 
chester and Liverpool. They owe their 
origin to local authorities, and are framed, 
primarily at any rate, to meet rehousing 
requirements in connection with large 
and crowded municipalities; they arc in 
fact housing developments carried out 
largely on garden city lines, including 
provision for industry. Wlmt are known 
as trailing estates also fall into two 
categories: (a) Estates such os Trafford 
Park and Slough, financed by private 
enterprise) on a profit-making basiR; and 
(ft) estates such as Team Valley near 
Gateshead, Treforest near Cardiff, and 
Hillfngton near Glasgow, started with 
a view to grappling with the severe 
unemployment problem tn those areas. 
Those latter ostatoR owe their origin to 
the commissioners for the special areas 
in England and Scotland. They are 
undertakings not carried on for gain, and 
are financed w loans from the special 
areas fund. Tnc companies responsible 
for the estates are not expected to pay 
Interest on tho loans during the early 
period of development, usually anfiei- 

R ated to ho about five years, but thereafter 
- is assumed that Interest at the rate of 
4 per cent will be payable. 


It Is Important to bear in mind the 
different aims and circumstances attend- 
ing these various communities. G. C. 
and satellite tns. are attempts to provide 
both sites for industry and homes for the 
workers employed, together with centres 
for community life: Wythenshawc and 
Spoke were undertaken in tho first in- 
stance by the local authority as housing 
schemes, hut they also set out to provide 
accommodation for industries within the 
community and to stimulate the com- 
munity idea. Trading estates set out to 
offer facilities and attractions to indus- 
tries seeking location, but provision Is not 
made by the estate companies, except to 
a small extent, for housing the workers 
employed by tenants on the estate. But 
in relation to the problem of the distribu- 
tion of the industrial pop. all these various 
communities have features in common: 
all have been founded in more or less 
definite relation to, but at varying dis- 
tances from, large urb. units; all are 
intended to give to Industrv or nn in- 
dustrial pop., or both, opportunities that 
arc not usually available in the big urb. 
cent res. These opportunities, so far a* an 
industrial pop. Is catered for. take the 
form of improved facilities for housing 
accommodation, for open spaces, and for 
recreation; and. in the case of industry, 
for better planned and generally cheaper 
factory tu connnodntion All represent, 
in greater or less measure, and in various 
stngos of development, experiments In 
decentralisation of industry or of in- 
dustrial pop., or of both. 

Harlow Com mission and Scott Committee 
Reports on Garden Cities. Satellite Towns, 
etc. in Helot ion to Decentralisation of 
Industry- Affording to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Distribution 
of the Industrial Copulation (commonly 
known as the Harlow Itcport -Gnul. 6153, 
1 a 101 G. (\ and satellite tns., seek to 
embody a sjstem of social life in con- 
nection with, but distinguishable from, 
fuctorv activity, and ‘some liberal-minded 
and far-siglited employers have also made 
interesting experiments on somewhat 
similar lines (see above as to Bournville 
and Port Sunlight). It is doubtful, in 
the opinion of tho Harlow commission, 
whether iu the future ‘there will bo so 
much nocessitv for such experiments, 
owing to the enlarged powers and duties 
imposed on local authorities by the 
Housing Ad**.' The commission con- 
sidered to wliat extent and under what 
conditions icsort might in the future be 
had to the expedient of establishing G. C. 
and trading estates as a contribution 
towards the problem of decentralisation 
in the ease of overgrown and congested 
urb. areas, and whether In fact they were 
capable of further extensive development. 
The commission came to an affirmative 
conclusion, provided the development 
were well considered* but that the develop- 
ment of G. O. was Pot likely to proceed 
successfully if left entirely to private 
enterprise, on account of the magnitude 
of the financial commitments Involved. 
Success was, Iu their view, much more 
likely to bo obtained if the development 
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were undertaken by municipal authorities, 
especially in cases where they wore faced 
with the necessity of decentralisation w r itli 
a view to meeting their responsibilities in 
relation to housing needs. 

According to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas 
(known as the Scott Report — Cmd. 6378, 
1943) there w r as, during the Second World 
War, ‘a widespread movement among 
town planners that new construction after 
the war should take the form of well- 
designed towns with a spacious lay-out. 
where the areas devoted to housing should 
be carefully sited in relation to the in- 
dustrial section* and the shopping aud 
community centres, where the houses 
should be designed as integral units in 
well-conceivcd street lay-out, and ha\c 
abundant garden space, and where indeed 
there were all the facilities for a complete 
and satisfying life both for the individual 
and the community as a whole.* These 
are the Weals which the founders of the 
garden city movement had In mind and 
which the G. (\, despite the erroneous 
views frequently held about them, have 
endeavoured to achieve. The Scott 
Report goes on to suggest that it may be 
that satellite tns. to be built beyond the 
green belts of existing tns. would be of 
this type, and that as their demand for 
rural land would be considerable, any 

S roposed sites should be examined with 
lie utmost care from both national and 
local standpoints. The amount of good 
farmland in England and Wales being 
very strictly limited, the Scott committee 
states that unless there are strong reasons 
to the contrary, new tns. should not be 
sited on good agric. land. The report 
6tates: ‘We have examined carefully the 
view that the gardens, being intensively 
cultivated, of a garden suburb, provide 
more produce than if the whole area were 
farmed, but we are unable .to accept this 
view. The comparison in the case of 
good land should be between the pro- 

S ortion of the gardens which is used in 
le growing of fruit and vegetables, and 
the whole area if it wrere under intensive 
market gardening. Reliable figures of 
the propoition, after due allowance has 
been made for roads, footpaths, actual 
house area, garden paths, lawns, flower- 
beds, ot< , of the total area used pro- 
ductively arc not available, but in eases 
examined it is not above t£5 per cent, and 
wo take the vuw that once good agrii ul- 
tural land is taken for housing it is of 
necessity lost to agriculture for ever, no 
matter how desperately it may lie needed 
in the future for food production. We 
accordingly recommend (1) that new 
satellite towns, housing estates, garden 
cities, and suburbs la sited wherever prac - 
tic&blo away from the better farm land; 
(U) that in their siting due attention he 
paid to agricultural onsi derations; (ili) 
that as in the case of the planning of 
existing towns the Ministry of Agriculture 
be consulted from the inception of tlio 
planning schemes.’ The New Town Act 
of 1946 provided the necessary machinery 
for the development of new tns. on tho 
principles advocated by Sir Ebenezer 


Howard; in 1947 work was .begun on the 
first of these at Stevenage, 5 m. from 
Letch worth. 

Although the term garden cities is some- 
times said to have originated in America 
the Amer. conception of them was not that 
of Sir Ebenezer Howard, aud there has 
never been in the U.S.A. any development 
of these cities in the Eng. sense. Garden 
vils. or suburbs in the U.S.A. . frequently 
called G. C., have been the creation of 
great industrial companies, which have 
estab. new plants in growing tns. and 
boused their employees in homes situ- 
ated near the factories. There are also 
so-called G. (\ which are high-class resi- 
dential estates. See reports mentioned 
above and (\ 13. Pimlom, The Building 
of Satellite Towns % 1925, 1949. 

Gardenia, genus of greenhouse aud 
stovehouao plauts, belonging to the order 
Rubiacea. There arc a good many 
species, but few are grown except in 
botanical gardens. Much tho most popu- 
lar is Florida as represented by Us double 
white variety, which is a favourite button- 
hole flower with those w T ho appreciate 
Its powerful and penetrating fragrance 
as well as its symmetry and purity. The 
scent is, however, too strong for some 
people at close quarters. The plant 
thrives In a warm greenhouse if the air Is 
kept moist, but it dislikes aridity. Fib- 
rous loam should be tlie prill, component 
of the compost, lightened with leaf- 
mould, decayed manure, and sand. Pro- 
pagation is by cuttings in bottom heat In 
spring. 

Gardening. Development of G. in 
Britain and America since tlie latter part 
of the nineteenth century has been rapid 
and almost continuous. It was not 
checked either by the world war of 
1914-18 or by that of 1939-45, as wvro 
many other branches of art and industry. 
Both wars did. however, change its direc- 
tion. Wartime demands for economy 
and homo-raised food led, in each case, to 
increased efforts to grow vegetables and 
fruits in home gardens and on allotments. 
Increasing taxation and labour stringen- 
cies were reflected in a reduction of large 
private estates or their ainenit ies. In tlio 
Second World War gov. direc tion of horti- 
cultural cropping and their sponsored ' Dig 
For Victory* campaigns led to a groat de- 
cline in flower cultivation and ornamental 
gardening, but a vast increase in the ranks 
of gardeners. Lingering food difficulties 
and slow recovery of nursery stocks havo 
served to delay advances in floral G. The 
human need for beauty, however, is Irre- 
pressible, and the indications are that 
ornamental G. on more labour-saving and 
Ichs spacious lines than in tho past will 
And new and greater expression In the 
coming years. The ever-growing aware- 
ness or the need foremen spaces, municipal 
parks, gardens, and playing-fields only 
serves to emphasise the increasing and 
\ aluablo part that G. now plays In national 
hfe. 

History . — Limits of space preclude a 
lengthy disquisition on this subject, nor is 
it necessary , in \ low of the fact that ample 
information is readily accessible In suoh 
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complete and richly Illustrated works as 
Gotheln’s A History of Garden Art It is 
there shown that G. has been pursued 
from the earliest ages of which records 
exist. Nor should it be assumed that the 
art of the pre-Christian era was mean and 
crude. Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Persian monarchs had skilled gar- 
deners in their service long before the days 
of Virgil. Anct. Egypt, anet. Greece, 
anct. Rome, all bad. beautiful gardens. 
Pcrsepolis and Palmyra, Babylon and 
Nineveh, Thebes and Memphis Bagdad, 
to name but a few great tns. of the past, 
were famous for their parks and gardens. 
It is probable that Gk. and Rom. G., 
which in duo course spread its influence 
and gave its lessons to W. Europe, derived 
in the main from the Near and Middle E., 
but the Far E. must not be overlooked, 
because gardens were also cultivated in 
India ami China from \ery early times. 
The Roms, were the chief agents con- 
cerned in introducing G. into England, 
and they instructed the early Britons lu 
the growth and use of many vegetables 
and fruits hitherto unknown to them. 
When the Roms, were compelled to leave 
Britain G. languished, hut it revived under 
the influence of the morks after Chris- 
tianity had been intro^m eu, »m** 1 a con- 
siderable variety of vegetables and 
medicinal herbs, together with many fruits, 
were grown. Flower cultivation was 
little practised at Jlrst, but in the three 
centuries which followed the Norman Con- 
quest there were developments in orna- 
mental culture, and in tin* Middle Ages 
gardens gradually increased around the 
palaces, castles, and granges; walks, ter- 
races, steps, balustrades, summer-houses, 
statues, lakes, and fountains, etc*., being 
formed. Labyrinths became popular. 

The Renaissance brought a remarkable 
development in ornamental G., both in 
France and Italy, and its inll nences spread 
to Britain; they were, however, formal. 
Topiary work, ?.c. clipping yews, etc., into 
fantastic shapes, came into fashion. Even 
in the eighteenth century formalism 
reigned, and it was left for Addison (essay 
in the Spectator, 1712), Pope (essnv in the 
Guardian ,1713, and Epistle on Taste. 1731), 
W hat el y ( Observations on Modern Garden- 
ing , 1770), ami Horace Walpole (Essai/ on 
Modern Gardening. 1785) to condemn 
tho monotonous repetitions of the formal 
school. Pope, aided by the famous 
gardener Kent, carried his principles into 
practice. The latter, with Bridgcinan and 
’Capability* Brown, estuh. the Eng. or 
natural system. Briefly this Is an imita- 
tion of nature; tho most beautiful trees, 
shrubs, and flowers for the space required 
being arranged in as natural and happy a 
combination os possible. Later, Cham- 
bers, Knight, Loudon, and others did good 
service, while 1 in quite modern times Rob- 
inson, Veitch, Wilson, Farrer, Kiugdon 
Ward; Forrest, and others exorcised great 
Influcnee as gardeners, writers, or intro- 
ducors of new plants. (See also Garden 
Art.) 

Layout . — Coming to practical matters, 
It will be obvious that great detail is im- 
possible within the limits of this article. 


but a few hints may be given. While 
some operations can be carried out in large 
gardens which are impossible in small 
ones, it may be assumed that most gardens 
have sufficient space for a flower garden, a 
kitchen garden, and a lawn of greater or 
less size. Except in very small gardens 
ornamental trees and shrubs should be 
used os freely as possible. Roses should 
be planted in beds and on walls, arbours, 
and fences. A rockery, large or small 
according to space and means, is an attrac- 
tive feature, and a pool for water-plants 
can often bo associated with it to advan- 
tage. Shrub borders are valuable for 
their permanence and labour-saving. Her- 
baceous borders arc still popular, though 
the tendency is to introduce flowery 
Bhrubs and Polyantba roses to save labour. 
In small gardens annuals and biennials, 
raised from seed, are excellent, while bulbs 
for autumn and spring planting provide 
beautiful flowers with little trouble. 

Shelter. — Most gardens arc more or less 
enclosed. If hedges form boundaries, 
tiiey are ornamental In themselves when 
kept trimmed. Yew, holly, beerh, horn- 
beam, hawthorn, privet, box, Lawson’s 
cypress, thuya, and Lonicera yunnanensis 
are good subjects for boundary hedges. 
Laurels and privet are too troublesome, 
except for larger garden*. For internal 
low hedges, barberries, csculloiiias, laven- 
der, Lon ire ra n lit da , rosemary, sweet 
briar, and veronica are suitable. Walls 
should be decorated with some orna- 
mental plant or trained fruit tree. Acti- 
nidias, roses, clematis, honeysuckle, and 
w istaria arc ready choices, hilt even a N. 
wall will favour winter jasmine, Virginian 
creepers, kerria, or ivy . Fences may 
similarly be made ornamental. 

Paths. - For hard wear in all weathers 
paths may he of stone, bricks, concrete, 
macadam, or gravel, but occasional paths 
within the garden may be of grass. All 
hard paths should he made on foundations 
of 4-8 in. broken brick or st one, with 2 in. 
of ash or sand, on which to lay the final 
surface, finished with a slight crown or 
slope to one side (1 m. per foot width) for 
drainage. The surface of gravel paths 
may be fixed with a cold bitumen product. 
An aim. droning of weed-killer keeps paths 
free from greenness. Edgings of metal, 
stone, or bri< ks aro host to keep a walk in 
place. Plant edgings are only good for 
occasional paths, and hero dwarf box is 
right. 

Jmwiis. — ts the base ground or carpet 
against which flow'ers and ornamental 
plants art' seen at their best, w i'll -kept 
turf is an essential feature of most gardens. 
A lawn may he made from turf or seed. 
In either ca-so the soil should be ade- 
quately prepared, drained, levelled, culti- 
vated, and fertilised beforehand. A lawn 
from turf is best laid between Kept, and 
Feb. Good sods are cut 12 in. wide, 1 in. 
thick, ami 1 to 3 ft. long, from heath, 
moorland, parkland, or sea-washed marsh 
turf. Laying is done in a forward direc- 
tion, with a board on the new-laid sods, 
which are alternated to overlap at the 
joints. Lawns from seed are best made 
in early Sept., or April for second choice. 
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The finest lawns are made with such 
grasses as Chewing's Fescue and New Zea- 
land Browntop or Bent, but the seed 
mixture should be made up to suit (1) the 
soil. (2) the situation, and <3) the purpose 
of the lawn. To sow' evenly at 1-2 oz. per 
sq. yd. divide seed into two lots, mix with 
an equal bulk of dry sand, and sow a 
square yard at a time, sowing one w T ay 
with one lot of seed, and crosswise with 
the other. Protect from birds by a net- 
work of black cotton thread on sticks. A 
light rolling when the grass is 2 in. high, 
followed by a high cut, removing no more 
than 1 in. of grass blades, and a sifting of 
rotted organic matter as a top-dreasing, 
will give the sow n lawn a good start. Tho 
management of existing turf may be 
based as follows: Autumn — top-dress with 
sharp sand and finely broken charcoal. 
Winter — ooruto thoroughly by spiking or 
piercing turf mat with spiking tool or 
fork. In Feb., top-dress with soil com- 
post (2-3 parts, by bulk, good loam, 1 part 
rotted organic matter, 1 part sand) at 1-2 
lb. per sq. yd. Spring — apply complete 
lawn fertiliser in March. Use weed- 
killers from April to Juno. Selective 
hormone herbicides (MCPA or Methoxonc, 
DCPA or 2 : 4-I>) destroy plantain, star- 
weed, self-heal, cat’s-car, dandelion, and 
many common weeds. Lawn sand is best 
for daisy ami clover. Summer — mowing 
frequently, and with not too close a cut, 
strengthens grass growth and inhibits 
weedH best. Mo<*s implies diminishing 
Boil fertility, poor drainage, or matted 
turf. Spraying with a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of tar-oil wash kills moss in winter, 
but basic causes must bo removed for 
permanent improvement. 

Trees and Shrubs. — Forest trees belong 
to the estate or park, and such species as 
sycamore, chestnut, alder, beech, sweet 
chestnut, ash, walnut, tulip-tree, plane, 
poplar, oak, lime, and elip are bcht ex- 
cluded from the small garden. Here, a 
choice should be made from birch, thorns, 
laburnum, magnolia, prunus, cherries, 
almond, peach, crab-apple, rowan and ser- 
vice trees, dogw r ood, and w'UIowh, which 
have foliage, floral, bark, or berrying 
colour to offer. Evergreens such os holly, 
strawberry-tree, Azara microphylln. and 
laurels are useful for screening. Conifers 
need to be planted judiciously in a country 
where so many of them aro foreign. Tho 
native yew and juniper seldom conic amis*-. 
It is among the cypresses, cedars, retino- 
sporas, and thuyas that pleasing conifers 
of suitable stature and shades of green 
are to be found, while pines and spruces 
supply miniatures for the rock garden. 
Shrubs combine permanence with floral 
and colourful grace, and are increasingly 
planted for their labour-saving virtues. 
They may be planted singly, in groups, in 
borders, or in combination with herbace- 
ous flowers. A list f the popular species 
according to their flowering season would 
Include: Winter — Etsagnus sp., Jos- 
minum nudiflomm, Erica darleyensis , K. 
cornea and vars., Viburnum fragrans . 
Ckimonantkus fragrans, Hamamelie mollis, 
Lonicera Standishii , L. fragrarUissima , 
Prunus davidiana , P. kansuensis , Vibur- 


num Tinus , Camellia Sasanqua, Clematis 
calycina , Azara microphylla, Cornus mas. 
Daphne Mezereum, Garrya elliptica , Cory • 
lus sp. Spring — Magnolia stellata , M. 
conspicua, Forsythia sp., Prunus cerasi - 
fera. Erica mediterranea , E. Veitchii, liibes 
sp., Corylopsis sp.. Daphne bUtgayana, 
Stachyurus sp.. Rhododendron sp., Prunus 
persica and vars., Herberts sp. f Prunus 
lannesiana and vars., P. semilata, P. 
avium , Pieris sp.. Viburnum Carlesii , 
Osmanthus Delavayi , Azaleas, Malus sp., 
Cytisus sp., Syr iny a sp., Ceanothus sp.. 
Laburnum sp., Cistus sp., 1 lelianthemum 
sp., Spiraea sp., Phxladelphus sp., Genista 
sp., Deutzia sp., Lonicera sp. Summer — 
Kalmia latifolia , Zenobia pulverulenta. 
Huddle ia sp., Sty rax japonica , Viburnum 
tomentosum and vars., Fabian a imbricala, 
Escallonia sp., Daboecia poli folia. Erica 
cinerea and vars., E. tetrahx, E. Mackayi, 
E. ciliaris, Spartium junceum , Genista 
ietnensis , late Ceanothus sp., Lacendula 
sp., Veronica sp,, Olearia Haastii, Clethra 
sp., Eucryphia glutinosa. Hydrangea sp.. 
Erica v mums. Yucca sp.. Clematis Jack- 
manii. Autumn — Hibiscus sp., Clero- 
dendron Fargesii , Peruv'skia atriplicifolia , 
Caryopteris sp., Romneya sp., Collet ia 
armata , Fuchsia sp., Abelia sp., Hohcria 
populnea, Fatsia japonica, Salic Hockii ; 
and for their berries — Cotoneaster sp., 
Malus sp., l*yracantha sp., Pernettya sp., 
Skimmia sp., Herberis sp., Rosa sp., Stran- 
ncsia sp., Aucuba sp., Sarnbucus sp., 
Rhus sp. 

Herbaceous Borders. — There is nothing 
better suited to skirt a lawn than a border 
of hardy herbaceous perennials. No 
matter how small tho garden it can bo 
provided, tho point being to adapt tho 
selection of plants to the area available. 
Herbaceous ( i.e . non-shru.d>y) plants \ary 
greatly in height and spread ; some require 
only a square foot of space each, others a 
yard or more. While large plants should 
not be put into small borders, small plants 
i nay be used for the front qreas of largo 
borders, as in many cases they are very 
beautiful and also easily grow'n. Tito 
following selection of plants will be useful 
in cither case, because the plants marked 
‘middle’ and ‘back’ are suitublc for such 
positions in large borders, whilst those 
marked ‘front’ will come in handy for tho 
front areas of large borders and the main 
area of small ones. 

Achillea ptarmica. The Pearl (front). 
Acomtum (monkshood) (front). Hoot 
poisonous. 

Alstromeria (front). Very graceful. 
Anchusa (front). 

Anemone, poppy and Jap., tho latter tho 
taller, but both front. 

Anthemis (front). 

Anthericum (front), very graceful. 
Aquilegia (columbines) (front). 

Armeria (middle). 

Artemisia (middle). 

Asters (Michaelmas daisies), olplnus and 
crlcoides (front, most middle and back). 
A8tilbe (back). 

Hocconia cordata (back). 

Bolionia (back). 

Campanula (most front). 
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Catananche (front). 

Celsia (front ). 

Centaurea (back). 

Chrysanthemum, koreanum , maximum , 
and leucanthemum (middle or back). 
Cimicifuga (’back). 

Coreopsis lanceolata and grand i flora (front). 
Delphinium nudicaule , card male, and 
Iiluo Hutterfly (front, most back). 
Dicentra (front ). 

Jjoronicum (front). Early bloomers. 

Kelt mops (middle). 

Kremurus (back). 

Engeron (front). 

Eryngmm (sea holly) (middle and back). 
Funkia (front). 

(dullard ta (front). 

H align (back). 

(Jeranium sanguineum and jiratuise (front ). 
drum (front). 

Hypsophila panhculata (guiwe flower) 
(middle and back). 

Helen iu in (front). 

lldianthus (Mini lower'd (most back). 
lleliopsis (back). 

H el/chorus (Christmas and Lenten roses) 
(front ). 

Ilcmerocalhs (day lilies) (trout). 

Ihucheta saugumta (front). 

11 oil j hocks (buck). 

Hyacinths (front ). 

Inn la yla.idulosa (front). 

Irises (fiont). 

Kniphofia or Tr donut (red-hot poker) 
(middle). 

Lmitnu (front). j 

Lobelia atrdmuhs and Join* ns (front or i 
middle). 

Lupmus polyphyltus, h\brids ami varie- 
ty s, splendid (middle). ! 

LyrhnischaUedanua, L. \ isiana spb ndens 
plena, ete. (front ). 

Lythrum (middle). 

Mtronnpsis IVullifhn , nejnibn^is, and 
Hadeyi , beautiful poppies diont or 
middle). 

Munulns (front). 

Monarda (bergamot) (front). 

Narcissi (trout). 

< hnothera (e\enimr primrose) (front) 
J’wuniu, maguiiicent (front). 

1'apactr, perennial poppies (middle or 
e\en front), also nudicaule (front). 
PenMemon (frout ). 

Phlonus (middle). 

Phloc , one or two dwarf \nrieties. sik h as 
Mont Blanc, front, most middle. in- 
valuable plants. 

Physnlis Franchcttii (winter cherry) (hont ). 
J*latycodon (middle). 

J >oh mon i urn (front ). 

Polygonntum (front). 

Potent ilia (front). 

Primula sp. (front). 

Pulmonaria (front). 

Pyn thrum (front). Jlrllliant colours, early 
bloomers. 

Dodgers ia (back). 

Jtomneya (back). 

Jiudbeckia (front or middle, in rich soil). 
Salna (middle). 

Scabious, including caueaaiea (front). 
Scutellaria (front). 

Sedum spec tab He (front). 

Senecio (middle to back). 

Sidalcea (back). 


Solidago (golden rod) (back). 

Spir/ea Aruncus , fllipendula, and Vlmaria 

(back); palmata and astilboides, with 

their varieties (front). 

Stachys (front). 

Stal ict lati folia (front). 

Thalietrum minus (Maidenhair -like) (front). 
Tiarella cordifalia (front). 

Trollius (front). 

T’rularia (front). 

Valeriana (middle). 

Virbascum (middle to hack). 

Veronica , sev. species (front). 

Viola (front). 

For full descriptions sec The Wright 
Kncyi lop indm of Hardening. 

Clearly, there is no lack of hardy her- 
baceous plants suitable for small borders. 
Empty spaces can be filled with annuals 
and biennials. Squat plants Jike double 
daibii s, puirdch, polyant hi, primroses, 
and bulb*, such as snowdrops, narcissi, 
sc ilia, and tulips, and conns Mich as crocus 
and gladioli may be used to lend added 
colour. Most -.oils can be made suitable 
for herbaceous plants. Light soils need 
lotted organic matter (dung, compost, 
leaf mould, peat, shoddy, etc.). Heavy 
soils are improved by draining, liming, 
and incorporating drjisli organic litter 
(peat, compost, hop jjpunurc, etc.). An 
ann. dreeing of organic* manure should bo 
given in autumn or earlj winter. If 
herbaceous plants are to prosper they 
must be lilted and divided every tw r o to 
three >curs, ustialh in autumn, or spring. 
The centre ami older part of the lifted 
plant is discarded, tl younger, more 
\ igorons outer paits being retained for re- 
plant ing and propagation. 

Pot k Hit rdt ns. -Although there is much 
potential interest and charm in a rock 
garden, its construction requires skill, its 
planting « are, and its maintenance regular 
attention. The ideal site is sunny, yet 
with partial shade during the da>. It is 
easier to build on a natural slope than »m 
the Hat, which prc^erK dillicultics in 
blending a raised rock garden with the. 
garden as a whole. Good drainage is 
essential for alpiuc plants, and on heavy 
soils a good lied of rubble or hard core 
should midi i He the construction. A rock 
garden «hould represent a natural stone 
outcrop in mmint ure. It may incorporate 
a ravine*, stream, or scree. The stone used 
should be chosen from sedimentary rocks 
- Westmorland. Cumberland, or Ched- 
dar limestone, or a good sandstone; not 
igneous granite, gnbbro, or busult. Two 
principles should guide the plaeiug of 
rocks: the strata of the rocks must run m 
the same nlane with the graining parallel, 
and joints between stones should lie at 
right angles; the exposed rock should be 
sunk well into the soil, to suggest a pre- 
ponderant mass of stone underneath. The 
soil should be reasonably, but not too 
fertile, and well rammed about the stones. 
Planting pockets am. '■reviees ore best 
filled with soil compost to suit the chosen 
plants. A good basic mixture is one part 
by bulk loam, two parts each sand and leaf- 
mould, plus two handfuls of boncmeal 
per barrowful. For lime-loving plants 
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add a handful of crushed chalk or lime- 
stone dust. Calcifuge plants may ncod 
extra loafrnould or peat. Alpine plants 
dislike wet around their necks, and a 
collator limestono clippings is ofteu help- 
ful to drainage. Others, chiefly those 
with downy leaves, should bo given the 
protection of small glass covers m winter. 
Alpino plants are now generally sold ex 
pots, and so planting can proceed at 
almost any time of the year, weather con- 
ditions permitting. Many ulpines can 
also bo raised from seed without much 
trouble. Tho following list includes 
selected species of good character. Fuller 
descriptions mid information on culture 
will he fouud in The Wright Encyclopaedia 
of Gardening. 

Actena mirrophylla, etc. 

Achillea Clarennie , ItwiniU tomentosa. 
JEthionema x Warley rose. 

Alyssum saxedile , serpylh folium. 
Andromeda pohfoha com pacta. 

And rosace cornea , etc. 

Anemone apnntinn, blanda. 

Anthyllis niontana. 

Antirrhinum asanna, semperrirens. 
Aquileyia akitensis, gland ulosa, etc. 

Arabis .sp. 

Armeria csespitvsa. 

A specula subcrosa.Q 

Aster dumosus * Xori- Tlelgti. 

Aubrietia dcltoides \nrs. 

Calceolaria tevella. 

Campanula sp. 

Cassia pr lyropodinides. 

Ceratostu/ma Grifflthii. 

Corydalis lutea , nobilis. 

Crocus sp. 

Cyclamen count, hiemale , europarmn. eto. 
Dianthus sp. 

Eranthis hyemalis. 

Erica cornea , cinerea. tetralix , vagans. 
Erinus alpinus. 

Frankema thymifolia. • 

Galaiithvs *p. 

Gentiana sp. 

Geranium argcnteiim , farreri , etc. 
HtUanthcmum alpestre, vulyare, etc 
Jbtris sp. 

Inrarvtllea grandi flora. 

Iri* sp. (dwarf bulbous types!. 

Leant o podium alpinum (edelweiss). 

Linar in sp. 

Linum alpinum , etc. 

Lithospermnm diffusum. 

Jit wear i sp. 

Myosot i s hi pi cola. 

Narcissus -p. (miniatures). 

Omphalcsh * cupjiadocica. 

Onosma albo-roseum, echioides. 

Papaver alp mum. 

Penstemon sp. 

Phlox sp. alpine. 

Polemonium confer turn. 

Polygala Cham.ibuxus. 

PotentUla nit id a. 

Pratia angulata. 

Primula farinosa. 

Primula x Garryarde vars. 

Primula y Juliana vars. 

Ramondia My coni , ote. 

Ranunculus sp. 

Saponaria ocymoides. 

Saxifraga sp. 


Sedum sp. 

Sempei'viintm sp. 

Silene araulis. 

Soldanella alpina , pus ilia, etc. * 

Stokes ia cyanea and vars. 

T hlas pi rot undifolium. 

Thymus sp. 

Tulipa kaufman niana, etc. 

Veronica sp. 

Viola comuta, gracilis , etc. 

Wahlenbergia sp. 

Annual Flowering Plants. — In common 
with other clashes of Powers, annuals, 
hardy and tender alike, have undergone 
considerable development during recent 
years, particularly in tho oases of sweet 
peas, darkies, godetins, asters, stocks, and 
(not strictly annuals but generally treated 
os such) snapdragons. The development 
of sweet peas has been remarkable, and 
the number of varieties is now enor- 
mous, while cultivation as an exhibition 
fiower has led to what is called cordon 
training, tin* plants being grown on single 
stems like cordon fruit trees. As regards 
most hardy annuals, however, the older, 
time-honoured principles of cultivation 
apply to-daj : fertile deeply tilled soil, thin 
sowing, and subsequent timely thinning of 
the seedlings, so that the plants cannot 
get crowded and thereby become attenu- 
ated. Nevertheless, failure's an* not in- 
frequent, because many growers sow too 
early in spring while the soil is still cold. 
However good and however finely raked 
the soil, however thin the sowing, failure 
is probable unless the soil has been warmed 
up by adequate spring sunshine. This 
applies to chalky as well as to clayey soils, 
because chalk does not warm up quickly. 
Sowing may be earlier, os a rule, on sandy 
loams than on either ciay or chalk; in any 
case, local eondil ions should be considered. 
The class known as half-hardy annuals is 
best sown in pots, pans, or shallow boxes 
and shaded with glass and paper till ger- 
mination lias taken plaeo. then gradually 
inured to light on a greenhouse shelf or 
near the glass in a frame. Abundance of 
air, careful watering (strietly avoiding ex- 
cess), and timely pricklng-out a to 4 in. 
apart in other boxes should then ensure 
sturdy and healthy plants, suitable for 
putting out in the garden when summer 
weather comes; or, at will, potted singly 
for greenhouse decoration. The following 
are selections of hardy and half-hardy 
annuals; detailed descriptions will bo 
found in The Wright Enn/clop/edia of 
Gardening. 

Hardy Annuals 

Abronia umbellata , Collinsig, bicolor. 
Agroslemma ca>li - ('onrohulus major. 

rosea. Convolvulus minor. 

AlyHSiim, Sweet. Coreopsis (see Cal- 
Jiartonia anrea. liopsln). 

Calendula. Corn Power. 

Callfopsis Drum- Eschsctwltcia, many 
mondii. vars. 

Candytuft, many Evening primroses. 

vars. Godetia, many vars. 

Chrysanthemum , Gypsnphila elegans 
many vars. llelichrysum Jaco- 

Clarkia , many vars. bsea. 
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Hardy Annuals — Coni. 
Larkspurs, many 
vars. 

Lavatera rosea. 

Leptosiphon. 

Limnanthes Doug 
lasii. 

TAnaria . In var. 
jAn um grandifiorum 
Love-in-a-mist. 
Love-lies-bleeding. 

Lupins, in var. 

Malope grandi flora. 

Mignonette, in var. 

Nasturtiums, in var. 
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NemopMla insignis. 
Night-scented stock 
Phacelia campanu • 
larla . 

Poppies, In var. 
Salvia , Blue Beard. 
Saponaria , In var. 
Scabious, in var. 
Silene, in var. 
Sunflowers. 

Sweet peas. 

Sweet sultans. 
Virginian stock. 

V iscaria. 


Half ‘hardy Annuals (or plants 
commonly treated as such) 


A crncl inxnm ( E ver- 
la^tings). 

Antirrhinum (Snap- 
dragons), many 
vars. 

Arctotis grand is. 

Asters, Chinese, 
many types and 
vars. 

Balsam*. 

Carnations, Mar- 
guerite. 

Celosia. 

Cosmea or Cosmos, 
in var. 

Dnnorphothern 

auranttara 

Dxanthus (Indian 
pink), in var. 

Eccremocarpus 

sraber. 

flail lard in, in var. 

Golden Feather. 

Lobelia , In var. 


Under cultivation the organic soil con- 
tent is lost more quickly Ihan it is re- 
placed. In light soils tills means loss in 
moisturo-retentiveness; In heavy, loss in 
aeration; in all soils loss of humus, the 
chief reservoir of plant foods. The soil 
needs at least once every other year a 
dressing of organio manure. In the scar- 
city of farmyard and stable manure sub- 
stitutes must bo uhed, such as leaf mould, 
peat, hop manure, shoddy, and compost. 
Organic compost consists of organio refuse 
(plant remains, loaves, mowings, etc.) and 
household refuse (kitchen waste, vacuum 
cleaner dust, etc.), scientifically rotted with 
an accelerator of decomposition. A com- 
mon method is to heap the material in 
layers like a sandwich; tldckish layers of 
mixed orgnnic debris being Interleaved 
with an accelerator (dung, nitrogenous 
chemical mixture, or proprietary com- 
pound), sprinkling of soil and lime, and 
left 4 12 months to decompose. Such 
compost Is roughly equivalent to good 
farmyard manure, and a compost heap 
should bo a permanent asset in eury 
garden. 

With few exceptions, notably rhodo- 
dendrons certain ericas, cranberries, st raw- 
berries and raspberries, garden plants 
thrive best w ben there is adequate calcium 
(lime) in th i soil. Lime also liberates 
other plant foods, and improves soil struc- 
ture bv causing the particles to flocculate, 
.wm-c smuam. . S«»ar cln> -.oils benefit great h from liminfr, 
StoolvM iiuniv 1 1 i in Hilt, and po&t • Also 

and var" ! <* T °b s .»^'I more lime than others. 

Tagths s ignata 


Mai/o, coloured. 

Marigolds, Fr. and 
African, in var. 

Mimulus. In var. 

Xemesia, in var. 

.Virofiana afflnis and 
Sandene. 

Pansies invar. 

Petunia, in var. 

Phlox Drummond l\ t 
in var. 

Vh > w the lifhp • 

terum (Cvci loot- 
ings). 

Salpi glows. 

Sf'hiz(wthu8. In var. 

Statirc suiunta. 


pumila. 

Verbena . in var. 
Zinnia, singlo and 
double, in var. 


Biennials such as wallflowers, foxgloves. 
Canterbury hells, forget -ino-nots, Bromp- 
ton stock, and sweet williams, suitable for 
sowing outside in May or .Tune to flower 
the following vear, should also be u ed. 

liases . — Wherever the atmosphero la 
reasonably pure, and the soil fairlv sub- 
stantial, rosos can bo grown successfully. 
A light (lrv soil is distinctly unfavourable, 
although some of the rambling \\ lehu- 
ruiana roses will thrive in f hallow chalky 
ground If well fed at the surface. The 
deeper, richer and more substantial tho 
soil, the more likely roses are to thrive 
year after year. In poor ground f i oquont 
rouowul will bo necessary. Another great 
factor In maintaining health is to keep tho 
plants free from injurious inset is and 
fungi. Shelter without shado is desir vhlo. 
Any time In open weather between Nov. 
and March 1 h suitable for planting. On 
tho wholo bushes arc more satisfactory 
than standards for beds, although tho 
latter have their uses. Liberal use Hhould 
he made of rambling roses for walls, fences, 
arbours, and pillars, and pnlyantha rosos 
for bedding. 

Kitchen Carden . — Productivity of a 
garden, especially tho kitchen pardon, 
lests on maintaining and improving soil 
fertility and structure. Tho threo essen- 
tials are (1) organio manuring, (2) liming, 
and (3) fertilising. 

E.E. 6 


Onions, tact*. ockiy, spinach, hrossieas, 
lettuce . and leafv grt ns need a wcU-liincu 
soil, l'eas. beans, carrots, sweet corn, 
and runner b< ans need a moderately limed 
«oil. Potatoes, tomatoes, turnips, mar- 
row’s, cucumbers, and melons need very 
little or no hnu* except when grown in 
most acid soils. r lho tvpo of lime used 
Influences tho amount, (.round limestone 
or chalk is u ed ar i.ites of 1-2 lb. per sq, 
yd.; ground burnt bine or quicklime at 
A-l lb. per sq. j d. * and hjdratc*d lime at 
j-1 lb. per sq. yd. The latter can be 
applied at nnv time of tho year. Other 
Limes are be^fc applied in autumn or 
w inter. Fi i till ^ers are necessary to make 
good soil deficiencies and to get Increased 
yields, ltnetlv . fertilisers are designed to 
supply thno junior nlant foods: nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash. The common 
nitrogenous fertilisers are: Tnorgauic or 
chemical- sulphate of ammonia (20-fJ per 
cent), nitrite of soda ( 1 6*0 per cent), nitro- 
chulk (I vr» per cent); Organic -dried 
blood (12 H per cent), hoof and horn 
meal ( 1 4 per cent). Phosphatie fertilisers: 
Iuorg uuc superphosphate of lime (1 7-18 
per cent t basic slag (9-18 per cent), triple 
Bupcrphn^phnto (40-48 per cent); Ozganlo 
— steanu d bone flour (27*5 per cent), bone 
meal i20-24 nor couth Potossic fertili- 
sers: Inorganic — muriate of potash (50- 
GO per ei nt), sulphate of potash (48*5 per 
cent), h.dnit (14 por cent), potash salts 
(20-30 per cent), wood ash (2*5-6 per 
cent). Ortain fertilisers contain more 
than one element, notably guano (10-14 
per tent nitrogen, 9-11 per cent phos- 
phorus), meat meal (3-7 per cent nitrogen, 

1 
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IFULOW TURK’S CAP LII Y 
Lthum Pyrenatcum one of the earhtst 111 s to 
bloom Although it has a heavy strong smell an 1 
has newer and more showy rivals the peculiarly 
bright greenish >ellow flowers with their ilirk 
\ermilion anthers make it very phasing 
Drijnnqs by MiUs Had field from Ihe Gardener s 
Companion • 


T-NOIISII OA1 l>r\ PINKS 
T roin the earliest days U e Dnnthus ln9 Inert 
up to an old description as a genus furnishing 

r lantsc f thf herbaceous flowervomamt n tal older 
roin leit ton b ht descending 1 iced pinks be light 
(race of pinks) Alwoodn (the perpt tuil flowering 
rink) Alpine pinks show pink, village pinks, 
Scotch pink 


9-16 per cent phosphorus), and fish 
guanoes i9-14 per cent nitrogen, 9 20 per 
cent phosphorus) Inorganic fertilisers 
are quickly exhausted; organic fertilisers 
tend to have residual effects for 2 4 yens 
The tsscnci of good fertilisation is to com 
bme chemicals carrying the three major 
elements to siut the needs of the crop and 
the soil in which it is grown buoh com 
binations are known as * complete* fcrti 
Users In praetlce deficiencies of other 
elements, many known os trace nutrients, 
may occur, and other chemicals be used to 
correct them Uorax, for instance, is used 
to correct a boron deficiency In the 
well-tended garden however, unusual soil 
deficiencies arc rare One sided ex 
haustion of the soil, and susceptibility to 
inBect pests and diseases in the kitchen 
garden, can be minimised by crop rota 
tion In practice, thi means that like 
vegetables of the same plant family do not 
follow one another on the same ground 
For Instance, peas should not follow beans , 
tomatoes potatoes, cabbage cauliflower, 
and so on. For a four-year rotation the 
plots are four. No. 1 plot is cropped with 


potatoes, No 2 wilh peas, bums, onions, 
leeks, celery, No 3 with root vtgotibles. 
No 4 with hrasbkcis and saladiiigs, the 
first year In second year No 1 is 
cioppod as for No 2, No 2 for No J,No 
3 for No 4, and No 4 for No 1 In 
subsequent years tho cropping is rotated 
similarly, until by the fifth >ior the rota- 
tion begins again, as foi the first year. 
There are some exceptions to rotation 
Perennial ciops like asparagus, and 
onious may bo giown on tho same soil for 
bev years It is also permissible for 
swedes or turnips to follow carrots, since 
they are of difftrcnt plant families In- 
sect pi st and ills* aso control are important 
w ports of vegetable growing, requiring 
some knowledge of their incidcfcco and 
fliaraoter, so that proper preventive or 
i * medial measures can bo takoih Tho 
(hiof preventive is good cuitur* which 
fosters vigorous growth, robust health, 
ind resistance in tho plant A short 
c rtendar of op< rations for tho year follows. 

January — Hough -dig all vacant ground 
when opportune Lay stiff clay in ridges 
to be frosted. Wheel on organic manure, 
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AUTUMN FLOYMJtS 

Crncui spectows bo called from the show y orange 
stigmata, ha* the merits of being b< lutiful and 
hardy as well as plentiful, Cyclamen herafoltum , 
hardy autumn flowering, is not so wi lcl\ known 
as it should be, aud iw, Iledera Helix variety 
con^lomerala, a small, slow growing bush of deep 
green colour 


WINTER BERRIES 

The snowbrny, Symphoncarpus racetrosu s, has 
been called thi ' aspidistra of the shrubbery,’ be- 
cause of its tolerance of bad conditions Its odd 
little flowtrs and white bemes are attractive 
Hypericum elatum is one of the few tall members 
of the genus, its duk fruits follow many small 
waxy flowers 


and spread. On sheltered border and i 
hi favourable weather niako sowings of 
round peas and broarl beans, and plant 
shallots and horseradish. Under glass 
start tomatoes, cucumbers, and melons in 
heat. Prepare hot-beds for early crops 
and mushrooms Sow in boxes In frames 
leeks, onions, lettuce, and radish Force 
rhubarb, chicory, scakalo. Sow spinach 
and plant out lettuce under cloches. Make 
up seeds order. Treat vacant slug-in- 
fested ground with dry powdered Bor- 
deaux mixture (1 lb. per 20 sq y ds ) 
February , — Continue winter cultiva- 
tions when possible. Lirao and apply 
slow-acting fertilisers, such as bone meal, 
baslo slag, hoof and bom, etc Put up 
seod potatoes In boxes in light, frost-proof 
quarters to sprout Outdoors sow broad 
beansi parsnips, thyme and pot herbs, 
and parsley. Plant garllo, Jerusalem 
artichokes, and divide chives. In frames 
with gentle heat sow celery, onions, leeks, 
lettuce, Fr. beans, mustard and cresB, 
and early cauliflowers. Plant out autumn- 
Bown lettuce under cloches. Place clochee 
over early strawberries. 


March — Prepare seed-beds out of 
doors, and fertilise with complete ferti- 
liser 7-10 da>N before sowing. Outdoors 
sow brassicas ( Hi ussels sprouts, cauliflower, 
cabbage, kale, kohl rabl, etc ), spinach, 
onions, peas, leeks, turnips, carrots, and 
vegetables generally. Under glass in heat 
start cclerv, teloriac, angelica, marrows, 
capsicum cardoon, and tomatoes for out- 
doors. Dnide artichoke roots. Clean 
and mulch asparagus bed. Transplant 
autumn -sown onions. 

April — Weed seed-beds. Hoe fre- 
quently Prepare marrow beds, celery 
trenches, and plant asparagus Make 
successional sowings of saladings, brassi- 
cas, roots, etc. Sow beet late in month. 
Under glass start sweet corn, marrows, 
runner beans, etc. Prevent onion fly 
with calomel dust, flea beetles with 
D.D.T , and slugs wfth crushed metalde- 
hyde and food baft (bran). Thin out 
seedling crops, and prepare beds for trans- 
I planted brassicas. 

May. — Complete potato planting. 
Stake peas. Protect tender crops from 
i wind. Watch for late frosts on clear 
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nights after sunny days. Outdoors sow November . — Early digging and trench- 
runnor beans, E'r. beans, beet, sweot corn, Ing of vacant ground should go hand in 
and successions of peas, saladings, eto. hand with organlo manuring aDd liming. 
8ow colewort and cabbage for autumn- Treat pest-infested soil with soil fumigant, 
cropping. Earth-up potatoes, Begin Flan next year's rotation. Broad beans 
planting out marrows, tomatoes, and cn- (Seville and Claudia Aquadulco) and 
cumbers late in month. Transplant round peas may be sown. Lift asparagus 
maincrop brassicas for winter-cropping, for forcing. Plant horseradish. Cover 
and leeks. Check earl v aphides with seakolo and rhubarb with organio litter 
nicotine or derris insecticide. Use quick- for forcing. 

acting fertiliser, such as dried blood, December . — Plant perennial vegetables, 
nitrate of soda, to feed leafy crops. Cut such as seakale, asparagus, eto. Protect 
asparagus. Train cucumbers under glass, celery from frost. Divide mint bed. 

June. — Hoe to control weeds, but mulch Look over stored potatoes, carrots, eto., 
growing plants to conserve moisture, periodically, and remove diseased tubers; 
using rotted compost, peat, sawdust, etc. treat with synthetic hormone product to 
Plaut out cabbage, tomatoes, ridge- prevent premature sprouting (''lean up 
cucumber, marrows, aud capsicums out vegetable plots; hoe spring cabbage, eto.; 
of doors. Sow vegetables and saladings overhaul potting shed ami equipment, 
for succession. Cease cutting asparagus. Rough-dig vacant ground. Under glass 
Continue earthing-up potatoes. Sow par- sow early horn carrots. If heat available 
sley for winter use, and early peas for begin sowing tomatoes for next summer 
autumn cropping. Prevent cabbage-root cropping. 

fly with calomel dust. Dust brassicas Fruit. — Fruits succeed on a wide range 

with derris or D.D T. to prevent cater- of soils given good root ocrution and 
pillar attacks. Control thrips on peas adequate but not too free drainage, 
with nicotine. In greenhouse, ventilate Heavy soil needs to bo lightened by us© of 
to keep oven temps. Shado glass in very basic slag or lime and organio material, 
hot weather. Light soils need liberal manuring, mulch- 

July. — Cultivate ground cleared of early ing, and special attention to potash con- 
crops, aud prepare for winter greens, tent. Aspect should bo open, preferably 
Mulch against drought. If you must southerly. Site must be 1 lost-free. Fruit 
water use a weak liquid manure solution, docs bettor on htllsido or slop© than in 
Sow turnips and beets after peas. Feed valleys or frost pockets. Modern tree 
celery, globe artichokes, etc. Stake out- fruits are grown on selected rootstocks 
door tomatoes. Take up shallots and which modify growth ami fruiting habit, 
garlic. Sow runner beans, early cabbage, Standards, planted 20-40 ft. apart, and 
prickly spinach, and salads for succession, half -standards, planted IS 2.3 ft. apart. 
Lift early potatoes. Spray niaincrops arc best for orchards, specimen planting, 
with copper fungicide to prevent blight, and long yields. For small gardens pyra- 
Cut herbs for drying. 'mid and bush trees, planted 12-15 ft. 

August. — Sow spring cabbage, caull- apart, and cordons, plnr*'»d 2-3 ft. apart, 
flower, kale, endive, winter lei tu«H», yellow are best. In stono fruits, trained wall 
turnip, colewort, and onions for over- trees are best, not lordons. Apricot, 
wintering. Lift early beets and carrots nectarine, and pear h are usually grown 
for storing. Earth up celery. Spray as trained wall trees, hut as bushes in 
potatoes again against blight with copper warm dists. Medlars and nuts, planted 
fungicide. Disbud tomatoes and rt st i id 10 18 ft. apart, are useful. fcSoft bush 
to four trusses out of doors. ( ut down 1 fruits, such hs currants and gooseberries, 
glob* artichokes and mulch with mnuuic. need 44-0 ft. apart, rnspheriies are 
Bend over tops of maturing onion-, planted 2-3 ft. apurt In rows 6-8 ft. apart, 
Under gl ws make sowing of Fr. beans, and blackberries, loganberries, and other 
tomatoes, and cucumbers for vvintrr hybrid berries aro trained on wire fences 
fruiting. 10-12 ft. between plants, and 0 ft. between 

September. Lift and ripen off onions, rows. Strawberries arc best planted 
Begin harvesting potatoes, roots, etc. separately, 12-18 In apart, In rows 24-3 
Dry herbs. Lnrth up leeks and celery, ft. apart. Planting of all fruits can bo 
Lift chicory for hlu nr hing. Prevent weeds done from Nov. to Mar. In mild open 
seeding. Transplant lettuce in frames weather. Tree's should he staked at time 
for winter. I nder glass sow quick- of planting; soil rammed lirui around their 
maturing carrots. Thin spinach. Plant roots; and a mulch of organic litter applied 
out endive, spring rahbago. Sow com Manuring. — A good general p)an is ann. 

salad in frames. I 5 o derris and D.D.T. application of inganlo mannfo (dung, 
to deter caterpillars on brassicas. Dust , compost, hop manure, etc.), especially to 
with sulphur against mddows. raspberries, Rl raw berries; application of 

October. — Compute harvesting and stor- bone meal (2 3 oz. per f»q. yd.) or basic 
Ing of roots and potato©*. Lift suNJfy Blag (4 6 oz.) every second or third year; 
and scorzoncra. Trent h and humus- to all fruits. Dessert apples, rod currant, 
manure vacant grou* l. cauliflower and gooseberries need potash most, and 

for wintering in frames. Under cloches «hotud get 14 oz. sulphate of potash and 
SOW lettuce (May King, Cheshunt Early 1 oz. sulphate of ammonia pdr sq. yd. 
Giant). Replant watercress beds. Re- in March. Cooking apples, pears, rasp- 
move decaying foliage of brawdea crops berries, bramble fruits, ana strnwberrios 
from soil promptly. Make up compost need 1 oz. sulphate of potash and 2 oz. 
heaps of plant debris. Make flrst sowing sulphate of ammonia; while stone fruits 
of broad beans In south. black currants, and nuts respond to 4 ox 
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sulphate of potash with 2 oz. sulphate of 
ammonia por eq. yd. In spring. 

Pruning . — It is Impossible to detail the 
various systems of pruning followed here, 
but tho baslo principle for fruit-tree prun- 
ing Is severe pruning encourages shoot or 
wood growth, light pruning encourages 
development of fruiting wood. It follows 
that where now wood growth Is wanted, as 
in tiaining trees in early years, pruning 
should bo severe. This is also true in the 
case of t he trained trees of Morel lo chorry, 
apricot, and peach, wliero new wood is 
needed oach year to replace old. But 
onco the framework of upplcs, pears, 
plums, sweet cherries lias been built up, 

f iruniugHhoiild bo light to encourage bear- 
ng. Generally. tho weaker tho year’s 
growth the harder it may bo prunod In 
winter. Summer pruning consists of tip- 
ping leading shoots in Aug. to help new 
wood growth to niaturo. Bearing trees 
generally need light pruning, thinning of 
crossing branches, and removal of dead 
wood. Care is needed as some trees bear 
on tho tips of voung shoots. Ked currants 
are prunod like op pies or pears. Black 
currants are prunod by removing about 
a third of the oldest branches at their 
base each year, letting t *v Mioots take 
their place. Goosobemes in, 3 ue pruned 
like black currants, orj like rod currants, 
especially if cordons Raspberries are 
pruned by cutting awav the fiuited canes 
at tho soil 1cm 1 each Nov. \ on-fruiting 
apples and pears often respond to bark- 
ringing (removal of narrow t } in ring of 
bark in two half circles, 2 .1 in. apart) In 
Mav. Plums, damsons, and Mono fruils 
which fail to crop may respond to root- 
pruning, tlie mots being baicd around the 
trees in wintor, and all coaiM. roots 2-3 ft. 
irom tho stem severed. 

Sjirayinff.- -Adequate control of Insert 
pests and fungus diseases dept mis upon 
prevent he spraying. All tree and bush 
fruits should be sprayed with a winter 
wash (tar oil, D.N.C. petroleum oil, or 
thlocvanate) while dormant, to kill eggs 
of aphides, etc., and to clean trees of moss 
and lichen. In spring there should be at 
least one pre blossom and nno post- 
blossom Application of lime-sulphur to 
control scab and other fungus diseases, to 
which may be added an Insecticide (lead 
arsenate. D.D.T., or nicotine) to control 
such pests as caterpillars, capsid bug, etc., 
In apples and pears. Black currants need 
lime-sulphur In early April to destroy big 
bud mite. Perris, nicotine, lonchocarpus 
dust, and petroleum oil arc used for con- 
tact control of Insects In summer, while 
sulphur fungicides are used for mildews. 

Choice of Fru Us . — Fruit varieties are pro- 
pagated vcgetatlvely. It is important to 
begin with healthy, vigorous stock of good 
strain from reputable growers. t ji/des : 
Dessert— Ty deman's Worcester , Beauty 
of Bath, Worcester Poarmain, Epicure. 
James Grieve, Ellison's Orange, Lord 
Lambourne, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blen- 
heim Orange, Layton's Superb, Winter 
King. Culinary — 10 nine th Early, Grena- 
dier, Golden Noble, Lane's Prince Albert, 
Burnley's Seedling, Lord Derby, Edward 
VII., Crawley Beauty. Pears: Dessert — 


Clapp's Favourite, Laxton's Superb, Wil- 
liams's Bon Chr6tien, Beurr6 Super fin, Dr. 
Jules Guyot, Beurre Hardy, Conference, 
Durondeau, DoyenDd du Comice, Winter 
Nells. Culinary — Beurr6 Clalrgeau, Pit- 
moston Duchess, Vicar of Wlnkfleld, Cattl- 
iae, Uvodale’s St. Germain. Apricots: 
Breda, Moorpark, Royal, Shipley's. 
Cherries: (plant in heirs) Elton Heart and 
Florence; Early Rivers and Waterloo. 
BIgarreau Napoleon and Governor Wood; 
Blaek Tartarian and Kltou Heart. Bigar- 
reau Schreeken and Monstruouse de 
Mezel; Belle d 'Orleans and Frogmore 
Early. Plums: 13 laid scion Red, Belle de 
Louvain, Czar, Dcuniston’s Superb. Early 
Lax ton, JefTerson, Kirk's Blue, Victoria, 
Purple Borehole, Giant Prune, Trans- 
parent Gage. Dam ions; Merry weather, 
Faileigh. Hlacle Currants * Boskoop Giant, 
MendJp Cross, Seabrook’s Black, Baldwin, 
Triple X, Cotswold Cross, Victoria. Davi- 
son’s Eight. lied (Utrrants • Laxton's No. 
1, Raby Castle, Laxton's Perfection, Fay's 
Prolific, ft hife Cunants: White Dutch, 
White Transparent. Gooseberries: Care- 
less, Lancer, Whinham's, Warrington, 
Whitesmith, Lancashire Lad, Leveller. 
Ttaspbeme s: Lloyd George, Norfolk Giant, 
Pj ne’s Royal, Tied Cross, Mailing Promise, 
Golden Hornet. Strawberries - Royal 
Soa< reign Paxton, Tardive do L6opold, 
Giant Prolific. 

Mtnkrl Gardening, including French 
Garden 1 ng — Increased population, and 
consumption of fruit and vegetables, and 
U 10 food tut nation during and after the 
Second \\ orld War have encouraged great 
developments In com nercial cultivation. 
With competition from Imports from 
abroad inn easing, however, successful 
market gaidenlng with economical and 
intensive cultivation demands skill, know- 
ledge, and first class equipment. With 
adequate glasshouses, Dutch lights, and 
< lociies the bkllfu! homo grower can pro- 
duce quality food, and should bo able to 
bring produce to maturity early enough 
for profitable returns Gapltal outlay for 
a 10-ac. holding is between £000 and 
£1,000. At least one j ear should bo spent 
working on an existing holding, and It is 
wise to take one year's instructional course 
at a co. farm institute beforehand. Site, 
soil, water supply, accessibility, and mar- 
kets are tho important considerations to 
bo studied T r. G. demands considerable 
equipment, ami capital outlay may ap- 
proach Cl ’>00 per ac. 

See also Botany; Btrr.Bs; Ferns; Flora; 
Flow 1 rs, Flower Snows; Print; Gar- 
den Art • ({rafting ; IT errs; HoTHorma; 
Hydroponics; Insects; Lawns; Loam; 
Plant Hormones; Punts; Prcnivg; 
Si«irns: Soil; Vegetables; Window 
Gardi mmi. 

Dibliography. — E. J, Russell, Soils and 
Manure*. HUD; W. P. Wright, The 
lVngfd b'v cyclopaedia of Gardening, 1933; 
H. Dimkin. The Pruning of Hardy Fruit 
Tree*, 1034; A. J. Iweet, Ornamental 
Shrub * and Trees t 1935; H. J. Salisbury, 
The Living Garden, 1935; <3. C. Taylor. 
The Modern Garden , 193d; M. Hadflela 
(od.), The Gardener*s Companion , 1936; 
Constance Spry, blowers in House ana 
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Garden , 1937 ; M. B. Crane and W. J. C. 
Lawrence. The Genetics of Garden Plants, 
1939; N. B. B agonal, Fruit Grouting. 1930: 

R. Bush, FruitGrounng Outdoors, 1946 ; and 
Frost and Fruitgrower, 1945 : A. J. Simons, 
Vegetable Grower's Handbook. 1945; 8. B. 
Wliitebead, Gardener's Earth, 1945. The 
Winter Garden , 1948, In Your Kitchen 
Garden , 1948, In Your Flower Garden, 1948, 
and Garden Weeds and Their Control, 1949 ; 
and J. L. PI. Chase, Cloche Gardening, 1946. 

Garden of the Gods, dlst. of Colorado, 
U.S.A., In the vicinity of Colorado Springs. 
It covers about 500 ac., and is remarkable 
for its strange and extremely beautiful for- 
mations of rock, some of which resemble 
in form cathedral spires, etc. 

Gardiner, Alfred George (1865-1946), 
Eng. journalist and essayist, b. at Chelms- 
ford. Son of Henry James G„ wrote 
under the pen-name * Alpha of the Plough.' 
lie was editor of the Daily News from 
1902 to 1919. His I*rophets, Priests and 
Kings (1908) is a series of caustic character 
sketches of contemporary celebrities, not- 
ably politicians. It was followed In 1913 
by Pillars of Society m a similar vein and 
by Bar Lords in 1915. He produced a 
biography of Sir. Win. Harcourt in 1922, 
and one of George Cadbury, formerly 
proprietor of the Daily News, in 1923. 
A pleasant, xiiid pen. 

Gardiner, James, Colonel (1G83-1745), 
Scottish soldier, b. at Carriden, Linlith- 
gowshire. He was an officer of dragoons 
and w T as noted for his bravery. He was 
severely wounded at Kamillies and. in 
1715, took part against the Jacobites in 
the rising of that year. He became 
colonel of the Inniskillcna and fought at 
the battle of Prestonpans. Piero he was 
deserted by his men and slain fighting. 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson (1329-1902), 
Eng. hlstoriau, b. at Roplcy, Hampshire, 
and educated at Winchester, Christ 
Church, Oxford, at Edinburgh, and at 
Gottingen. He was elected fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, in 1884, and of 
Merton In 1892. Ho held the position of 
prof, of modern hist, at King's College, 
London, until 1885. From 1886 to 1889 
tie was examiner in hist, to the unlv. of 
Oxford. He was granted a civil list 
pension of £130 a j ear in 1882. G. 
belongs to the new school of historians 
who confine themselves to facts, putting 
aside partisanship and brilliant rhetoric. 
He has thrown a new light on the Stuart 
period, to which ho devoted years of 
patient research, often among documents 
hitherto unstudied. Iiis works inrhido 
The Thirty Years' War (1874), History of 
England from the Accession of James /. to 
the Outbreak of the Civil War (1883), 
Students' History of England (1890, repub. 
with continuations, 1920), History of the 
Great Civil War (1893), and Oliver 
Cromwell (1899). See II. B. Learned. 

S. R. Gardiner , 190 \ and K. G. Usher, 
A Critical Study of the Historical Method 
of S. R. Gardiner, 1915 

Gardiner, Stephen (c. 1493-1555), Eng. 
prelate who became bishop of Winchester 
and lord chancellor. In 1520 he was 
made master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where be had studied law. He became 


also secretary to Wolsey, and having thus 
access to Henry VIII., he gained that 
monarch’s favour by supporting his 
designs. He was sent to try to secure 
tho pope's consent to tho divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon, and later he con- 
ducted the case against tho queen. He 
then became successively archdeacon of 
Norwich, archdeacon of Leicester, secre- 
tary of state, and bishop of Winchester. 
He has been looked upon as a bloodthirsty 
seeker-out of ‘reformers,* and certainly 
be was zealous and consistent, but it Is 
now estab. that he tried to save the lives 
of Cranmer and others, and that ho was 
against the persecutions of Mary's reign. 
Facts seem to prove that he nas been 
much maligned by Inaccurate accounts, 
and that no was not tho self-becking 
ambitious man whose one aim was to 
become cardinal and archbishop of 
Canterbury. He remained faithful to bis 
religion and suffered long imprisonment 
under Edward VI. In Mary's reign ho 
was reinstated and made lord chancellor. 
He encouraged learning and wrote On 
Obedience, Explication and Assertion of 
the Tiue Catholic Fayth touching the most 
blessed Sacrament of the Aultar (1551). 

Gardiner, city of Maine, U.S.A., in the 
Kennebec co. It is situated on the 
Kennebec It., 8 in. S.E. of Augusta. The 
riv. is navigable by large vessels as far os 
this. It possesses a high school, public 
library, and city hall. The mumifs. are 
paper, shoes, etc., and there are saw-mills, 
machine shops, and flour-mills. The chief 
exports are lumber and ice. Pop. 6400. 

Gardner, Ernest Arthur (1862-1939), 
Eng. archaeologist, b. In London. B'rom 
1887 to 1895 he was director of tho Brit. 
School of Archmology in Athens. Yates 

E rof. of archaeology, Unlv. College, 
ondon, 1896-1029. He wrote Ancient 
Athens (1902), A Companion to Greek 
Studies (1905), The Inscriptions of Attica 
(1905), Six Greek Sculptors (1910), Religion 
and Art in Ancient Greece (1910), The Art 
of Greece (1925), and Greece and the Aegean 
(1933). 

Gardner, tn. of the U.S.A., in tho co. of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and 24 m. N.W. 
by N. of Worcester city. There are 
manufs. of toys, baby carriages, silver 
goods, etc., and it possesses the largest 
chair factory in the world. Pop. 20,200. 

Gare-fowl, or Great Auk (lcelandio 
Geirfugl, Gaelic Gearbhul), largo sea-bird 
of the family Alridap, the A lea impennis 
of Linnceus, similar in appearance to the 
razor-blii (Alcatorda). It inhabited the 
N. hemisphere (temperate region of the N. 
Atlantic), and has boon extinct felnce 1844. 
‘ owtug to the ruthless trade in its eggs and 
skin.' The Gs. had wings so small that It 
was impossible for them to fly, but they 
were good swimmers. Tho ohlW breeding 

S laces were skerries off th* coast or 
celand, Funk Is. off Newfoundland, and 
.Spitsbergen. See S. Grieve, The Great 
Auk, 1885, and J. Milne, * Holies of 
the Groat Auk,’ in tho Field, 1875. 

Gareloch, inlet of tho Clyde, situated In 
the S.W. of Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
It Is about 7 in. in length, and has an 
average width of a mile. The steamers 
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built In the Clyde shipbuilding yards are 
frequently brought here for the purpose 
of testing their compasses. The vll. of 
Garelochnead is a holiday resort. 

Garfield, James Abram (1831-81), 
president of the U.S.A., 6. at Orange, 
Ohio, and was forced, owing to the death 
of his father, to earn his owu living at a 
vorv early age. He, however, did not 
neglect his education, and wont to Jliram 
College, Ohio, and from there to Williams 
College, Massachusetts. Ho graduated 
at the latter place and then wont back as 
a prof, to his old college. Of this he 
ultimately became president, and he still 
continued to study law and to practise. 
On the outbreak of the civil war ho was 
appointed to command a volunteer regi- 
ment, and by bis gallantry and ability 
quickly raised himself, until ho was 
appointed a major-general. In 1863 he 
resigned his command and entered 
Congress, where he was quickly recognised 
as one of the leaders of the Republican 
party, lie retained his seat In Congress 
until 1880. when he was put forward as 
the Republican candidate for the presi- 
dency. lie was elected and took up 
office in March 1881. He identified 
himself with the moverpout r -,p the reform 
of the civil service and alienated in this 
way many of his supporters. Iu July of 
the samo year he was shot by a disap- 
pointed fanatic who had unsuccessfully 
sought office and d. in Sept. Ills speeches 
were collected into 2 vols. in 1882. See 
W. M. Thayer, From Log Cabin io White 
House . 1881, and T. C. Smith, Life and 
Letters of J ames A. Garfield , 1025. 

Garfield, bor. of New jersey, U.S.A., 
In the co. of Bergen. There are woollen 
mills and chemical works, also rnanufs. of 
clothing, paper, and essential oils. Pop. 
28,000. 

Garfish, see Bony Pike. 

Cargano, peninsula in the E. of Italy, 
In the prov. of Foggia. It oxt-ends into 
the Adriatic Sea for about 31 in., and is 
from 15 m. to 30 m. in breAdth. Monte 
Calvo Is a summit which rises to a height, 
of 5295 ft. and is composed cliieMy of 
limestone. The head of the peninsula is 
Testa del G. 

Gargantua, see Rabelais. 

Gargle. The original or proper meaning 
of this word was a throat wash, but, as 
commonly used, it Indicates a wash for 
both the mouth and throat. It is used 
by working tho liquid round the mouth 
and allowing it to trickle down the throat, 
while tlio air Is driven out of the lungs 
to prevent the fluid going the wrong way. 
Gs. nmy be composed of hot or cold water, 
either plain or flavoured, such as barley 
water or orange-flower water. Thev may 
also bo of glycerine, plain or medicated 
with alum, iron, tannin, or carbolic acid. 

Gargoyle, projecting spout on a building, 
designed in tho shape of a grotesque 
monster, to carry tho water from a gutter 
clear of tho masonry. Among famous Gs. 
are those on tho cathedral of Notre Dame, 


tt .f r i? l R ukhtesa,, f tn * of India, in 
United Prove. It is situated on tho l 
of the Ganges In the dlst. of Meerut. 


inhab. are Hindus, with about 25 per 
cent Muslims. Top. 8000. 

Garhwal: 1. N. dlst. of the United 
Pro vs., India. Tn 1803 It was ruined by 
the Gurkhas, who had overrun it, but in 
1814 It was taken by Britain and there- 
after prospered considerably, largely on 
account or its extensive tea plantations. 
Pop. (1941 census), 602,115. 2 (Tehrl- 

Garhwal). Former small state separated 
from the dist. of G. by the Alaknanda Xi., 
which remained in the possession of Its 
raj Ah until 1949. The prevailing religion 
Is Hindu. In March (1949) the Gov. of 
India announced its intention to integrate 
Tehrl- Garhwal and one or two other 
states either with the United Provs. or 
the E. Punjab. Area 4516 sq. m. Popw 
(1941) 397,369. 
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Garibaldi, Giuseppe (1807-82), It. 
patriot, liberator, and guerrilla leader, b- 
at Nice. A sailor's son, ho took to the- 
sea, commanding a brig by 1830. At this- 
time (r. 1833) bo became acquainted with 
Mazzinl and tho leaders of Young Italy, 
and was tired with enthusiasm for the It. 
national movement. For his share in the- 
outbreak at Genoa (1834) he was obliged 
to fleo to France. Ho then sailed to S. 
America, and there offered his services to 
tho republic or prov. of Rio Grande do Sul, 
which was in revolt against the emperor 
of Brazil. He distinguished himself as a 
guerrilla warrior but was taken prisoner 
and suspended for two hours by the 
wrists for trying to eacapo. Soon after- 
wards ho eloped with and married a 
beautiful creole, Anita Rjvelra de Silva, 
tho companion of bis E. campaigns ami 
the mother of his children, Menotti, 
RlcoiotU, and Teresa. In 1842 he offered 
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his help to the Monte Videana (1836*48) 
against the Argentine dictator, Rosas, 
lie gives a full account of bis various 
exploits In S. America In his autoblo- 

^ifeturning to Europe, Q. took part 
in the campaign against the Austrians 
and Fr., ana was the soul of the revolu- 
tionary gov. at Home. Obliged eventually 
to retreat to San Marino G. was forced 
to laud before reaching Vonico, and bis 
wife perished from exhaustion and expo- 
sure in bis arms. In 1850 ho went os an 
exile to U.S.A., living for a lime In Staton 
Is. In 1854 ho returned and settled 
in Caprera Is., near Sardinia, eagerly 
noting the results of Cavour's policy 
in Italy. lie fought for Sardinia against 
Austria in 1859 and protested against 
the cession of Nice and Savoy to Napoleon 
III. in I860. After the peace of Villa- 
franca, secretly supported by Sardinia's 
request, U. organised an expedition 
against the Sicilies, in the hope of bringing 
about the union of Italy. This is 
perhaps his most famous undertaking. 
He landed at Marsala with bis * thousand 
volunteers/ defeating the Neapolitan 
troops, which far outnumbered his own, at 
Calatallml, and thus opened the way to 
Palermo. G. became dictator of Sicily, 
and crossing to Italy expelled Francis II. 
from Naples and entered the city in 
triumph. When Victor Emmanuel, king 
of Italy, appeared with his Sardinian 
troops In the kingdom of Naples, (i. 
delivered up to his sovereign his army 
and absolute sway over tlio Neapolitan 
provs., retiring to (Japrera in 18G0. lie 
was severely wounded at Aspromonto 
(1862), fighting against the royal troops, 
and taken prisoner, but pardoned shortly 
afterwards. On his second attempt to 
oppose the papal power (1867) ho was 
utterly defeated by the papal and Fr. 
troops at Montana, but was allowed to 
return to Caprera. In 1870-71 ho at- 
tempted to help the Fr. Republic against 
tho Hers., commanding the Fr. volunteers 
in Burgundy. He entered tho It. parlia- 
ment in 1874, finally consenting to accept 
an ann. pension from It. G. wrote the 
novels delta (1S70) and Can ton i x l 
volonlario (1870), but had littlo literary 
talent. Nee memoirs (trans. by A. Werner 
in 1889 os Autobioyraphy of U. Garibaldi ); 
A. Mario. Garibaldi e i suoi Tempi, 
1884; J. Marriott. The Makers of Modem 
Italy, 1889; G. Stiavelll, Garibaldi vella 
letteralura italmna , 1901; Sir G. O. 

Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the Thousand, 
1909; and I\ Filschauer, Garibaldi: Dvr 
Mann und die Nation, 1934. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe (6. 1879), It. general, 
b. at Melbourne; grandson of tho great 
Giuseppe G. (q.v.) and oldest son of 
Gen. Hlcciotti O. (1847-1924), under 
whom he fought In Greco -Turkish war of 
1897. Fought also tn S. African war; 
lived In S. and Central America and In 
Balkans. Early In tho First World War 
lie raised an It. legion of 14,000 which 
fought for Franco on the Argonne. In 
1918 be enlisted in Italy, where he became 
an officer In the Fourth Army. Com- 
manded tho Alpine brigade in France, 


1918; became brigadier-general. Resigned 
June 1919. In 1921 he organised tho Free 
Italy Association against Fascism. After- 
wards went to Now York. 

Gariep, see Orange River. 

Garigliano, riv. of S. Ttaly which has its 
source in A bruszi, and empties Itself Into 
the Mediterranean at the gulf of Grata. 
The Eighth and Fifth Brit, and Amer. 
Armies in their offensive against the Ger. 
Gustav line crossed the G. ‘oil May 
12, 1944. Bee Italian Front, Second 
World War Campaigns on. 

Garland, Hamlin (1860-1910), Amer. 
author, 5. W. Salem, Wisconsin. Worked 
on mid-W. farms. In his realistic novels 
and short stories ho took os his themes the 
lives of the people on the prairie farms, 
which he depicts as a narrow and mono- 
tonous fight for existence. Awarded the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association gold 
medal for literature, 1930. Among his 
many vols. some of the best uro Main 
Travelled Roads (1890), Prairie Folks 
(1892), The Rook of the American Indian 

B , The Trail-makers (1926), Roadside 
iQS (1930), My Friendly Contem- 
poraries (1932), Forty Years of Psychic 
Research (1936). and The Mystery of the 
Buried Crosses (1938). 



G&rllo, or Allium sativum , liliaceous 
plant which gravs wild in a. Europe, 
especially in Sicily. Tt is a hardy 
perennial with bulbous roots, Which are 
much used in cookery and oocaalonally 
In medicine. 


Garlio Pear, see under CratacYa. 

Garm, region of tho Tajik, S.S.R.* 
Soviet Control Asia. 

Garment Design, see undet Dress- 
making. 

Garnet, Henry (1555-1606), Ehg. Jesuit. 
He was educated at Winchester, studied 
law, became a Roman Catholic, went to 
Italy, where he Joined the Society of Jesus 
and acquired a reputation for scholarship, 
then returned as provincial of the Jesuits 
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In England. He was tried on suspicion 
of being Implicated In the Gunpowder 
Plot and found guilty, possibly on 
Insufficient evidence, but Lis zeal in 
furthering schemes in connection with his 
order no doubt weighed against him, and 
ho was hanged. 

Garnet, name of a group of closely 
related minerals, which crystallise in the 
cubic system, usually in rhomblo dode- 
cahedra or in lcositetrahodra, with 
Imperfect cleavage. The chemical compo- 
sition and hardness vary. Gs. are a good 
example of an 'isomorphous* group. 
They are found in crystalline schists, 
gneiss, metamorpbio limestones, granite, 
serpentine, and sometimes in volcanic 
rocks and veins. Their usual colour is 
red, but there are brown, yellow, green, 
and black varieties. Of the semi- 
precious stones used in Jewellery, some of 
the host known arc tho pyrope or anct. 
‘carbuncle* (tod) from Saxony and 
Bohemia, the alnmndlne (bluish -red) ftom 
Ceylon, Burma, Pegu, Brazil, and 
Scotland, and the uvarovite (green) from 
tho Ural Mts. (Siberia) and Canada. 
Fine rod specimens somewhat resemble 
rubies in appearance, but common Gs. 
have many Haws. Tho ‘Syrian’ Gs. mo^t 
esteemed in comttie.io uhh originally 
from Syriam in Pegu, and sometimes 
resemble oriental amethysts in colour. 
Besides being cut as gems, Gs. ere used 
for abrasive and other purposes, (1. -paper 
being a substitute for sand -paper, espe- 
cially in A merit a. 

Garnett, David (b. 1892), Enir novelist, 
b, at Brighton. Sussex, tho son of the 
author, Edward G. (18fiS 1917), and 
Constance G., who is celebrated tor her 
traus. from Russian literature. His 
grunilfn t I k r v\ as Hu hard G. (r/.i\). ( 1 v\ as 

privately educated, and then went to tho 
Roy el Colli gc of Seienco, whue h< studu cl 
botany. Dining tho First \\ orld \\ ar he 
worked with the Friends* War Victims’ 
Relief. In 1922 his first novel was pub . 
Lady into Pos, ft story with nu onginnl 
theme which made his reputation. It 
was awarded the llnwthnrndon pme and 
tho James Tait Black Mctnoual prize. 
Two yoars lutcr ho followed up hit suc- 
cess with A Man in the Zoo. l<rom 1923 
to 1932 ho was closely concerned with 
tho work of tho Nonesuch Pie*"', acting 
as literary advisor. Meanwhile ho con- 
tinued to wrilo. 'I he Sailor'* Itrturn 
appeared in 1925, (in She Must/ in 1927, 
The Old Dovecote and nthir Stories m 192S, 
and No Love in 1929. Jlls tljenu blend- 
ing fantasy and reality, tue treated with 
humour and imagination, for which ho 
employed ft clear and simple 1 style. 
Having learnt to fly (soo A Babtut m the 
Air . 1932), he served with the R.A.F. 
during tho Second World War. li is War 
in the Air wa^ pub. In 1941. Aft or tho war 
he returned to publishing. Other hooks 
include The Grasshoppers Come (1931); A 
Terrible Day (1932); Pocahontas : or. The 
Nonpareil of 1'irginia (1933); and Beany - 
Eve (1935). In 1938 ho ed. the letters 
of T. K. Lawrence. 

Garnett, Richard (1835*1906), Eng. 
writer and librarian, son of Rev. Richard 

£.E. 6 


G., the philologist and one-time assistant 
keeper of printed books at tbe Brit. 
Museum. He was b. at Lichfield, Stafford- 
shire, and in 1851 was appointed assistant 
in tbe reading-room of the Brit. Museum, 
becoming its superintendent in 1875. 
From 1881 to 1890 he had charge of the 
preparation of the great catalogue of 
authors, resigning his post of superinten- 
dent in 1881 in order to give all his time 
to this exacting labour. He introduced 
tbe ‘ eliding press* into the library. He 
was keeper or the printed books from 1890 
to 1899, having been already appointed 
assistant keeper in 1875. Among his 
works are History of Italian Literature 
(1897); Kesays of an Ex-Librarian (1901); 
An Illustrated Itccord of English Litera • 
tare (with Sir Edmund Gosse), 1903-4; 
and his lives of Carlyle (3 887), Emerson 
(1888), Milton (1890), Drydcn (1895), 
Coleridge (1904), Tennyson (1906), con- 
tributed to tho Great Writer series. His 
poems and plays include Primula (1858), 
lo in Egypt (1893), and William Shake- 
speare, Pedagogue and I'oacher (1901). 
Among his other woxks are 2 he 2'wiltght 
of the Gods and other 'Tales (1888) and 
Essays m Librarlans/np and Bibliography 
(1899). G. contributed many articles to 
tho Ency. Brit. 

Gamier, Jean Louis Charles (1825-98\ 
Fr. urclutcct, b. at Paris. At tho ago of 
twonty-throe he w t ou the Grand Prlx do 
Rome lie spent the next few years 
travelling in Italy and Grecco. Ho re- 
turned to Paris in 1853, having already 
estoh. agicjd reputation on the Contmerifc. 
llo was not in very affluent circumstances 
until, in 1S61. in open competition, he 
proved successful with his design for a 
grand opera house for Paris. The work 
was nut finished until 1875. Amongst 
other great buildings which ho designed 
arc tho Cu-.ino id Monte Carlo and tho 
Hfltel du ( ’eii le do la Librairio at Paris. 
No was made a grand ollicor of the Legion 
of Honour In 1895. Throughout Europe 
lie was rc ongiu-id us the greatest architect 
of the ago S t e L. G. B. P. Larroumet, 
*La vie do t harles Gamier,* in L’Ami des 
monuments ft annus, 1901-5. 

Garnior, Mane Joseph Francois (1839- 
1873), Fr. nthccr ami explorer, b , at St. 
Etienne In Cochin-China ho served 
under Adm. ('burner. Ho w'as tho lead- 
ing spirit in the journey of exploration 
which was undertaken nominally under 
tho supeuntc micnco of ft superior Fr. 
officer hut it ally under the direction of 
l*., who was responsible for nearly all tho 
observations made in a country which 
had previously been practically unknown 
to Europeans. The journey was under- 
taken ft «nn TCratie to Shanghai. In 1873 
ho undertook tho founding of a Fr. pro- 
tect oral c m Tonking. He captured the 
cap., but whs slain in Mih*c<iuent fighting. 

Gamier. Robert (c. 1545-1600), Fr. poet, 
5. at I'crtd-Bernard. lie became a law 
student, and whilst studying law wrote his 
first poem, which gamed him a prizo In tho 
prix floraux at Toulouse. He was held 
to bo a great orator and was, oven in his 
own generation, recognised as a poet of 
more than ordinary merit. Amongbt the 
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chief poems which ho wrote may be men* 
tlonod Pome (1568), Lhppolyte (1573), 
Antigone (1580); Braaamante (1582), and 
tea Jwrea (1583) 

Gamierite, nickel containing mineral 
occurring In New Caledonia G 1s double 
silicate of nickel And magnesium, con- 
taining 24 per cent of the former metal 
Its formula is 2(Ni Mg).Si t O„ 311,0 It 
is worked upon a largo scale m Franco for 
the preparation of nickel 

Garnishee, person in whose hands money 
or property belonging to a debtor or de 
fendant has been attached at the suit of 
a creditor or plaintiff, and who has had 
warning or notice of such attachment 
(qv) AG, after receipt of such notice, 
must not part with the debtor s money or 
property except to answer the creditor a 
claim or until the attachment is dissolve d 
But there can be no execution against a 
G in respect of such property unless the re 
has been a judgment entered against the 
prtn debtor, and, further, a G is entitled 
as against the creditor or plaintiff t< bit 
up tne rights of third parties to whom he 
himself is under some liability iu respect 
of the property 

Garofalo, see Ttoi, Bh.\\i wro 

Garo Hills, mountainous dist of India 
situated southward of Ur ihm&putra and 
to the W of Assam forming its & W 
corner The mts nst to a height of 4G jU 
ft. above sea level, and have the appear 
ance of parallel ridges, with deep \ alleys 
between The dist covers an area of 
3270 sq m , and the mhah , the darns 
are a strong and energetic race, darkish 
brown In colour The exports are cotton 
and forest products Large qu intitns of 
coal and petroleum are to bo found In the 
hills The administrative headquirtcis 
are at Tura Pop about 200,000 

Garonne, riv of Franco, which rises in 
the vale of Vrau, on the Sp side of thr 
Pyrenees Its course is generally N \\ 
Flowing through Franco, it pa->sts the 
depts of Haute Garonne, Tain ct Gar 
onno Lot ct Garonne, and Gironde Its 
tribs are the Stve, Gers, Tain, Lot, and 
Dordogne Below Bordeaux it Is known 
as the G bond e The riv is navig ilde to 
Toulouse from Boussens After a cour-i 
of 400 m it enters the Atlantic 

Garonne, Haute , dept of S W Fi inc o 
formed from yurts of Languedoc ind 
Gasconv, and divided mto three arrons 
Toulouse, Muict and Saint Gaudtns 
Cap loulouse Ana 2457 sq m The 
S is very mountainous containing some 
of the highest peaks of the P\ rentes, in 
eluding Mt Pirdigufrro (10 560 ft ) The 
Intervening valleys are vt r> fertile 1 he 
centre of the dept is formed by a hilly 
plateau, with an altitude of 1150-1500 ft 
Chief riv , the G with its tribs the 
Pique, Save, Salat \rnge and Tiers 
Oats, maize, beans, \ 1ms and wheat are 
grown. Iron, raarbl and rock salt are 
mined, and there are mineral springs 
Pop. 512,200 

Garos, see under Garo Uii i s 

Garrett, JoAo Baptista de Almeida-, see 
Aiacbida-Garrett 

Garrick, David (1716-79), Lng actor 
and playwright, descended on his father's 


side from Huguenot refugees called De la 
(larrique Ho was educated at Lichfield 
Grammar School and partly under Dr 
Johnson, with whom ho came to London 
about 1737 He studied at Lincoln s Inn, 
and set up in the wine trade with bis 
brother for a time, but soon gave up both 
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for the stage Ills first public appearance 
was at Ipswich in 1741, in (ho mol n 
later in the year ho appeared in his 
furious role of Unhard 111 Ho went 
over to Dublin twice becoming joint 
manager with Sheridan in 174 » and 
roused much enthusiasm there Don 
tch\ in 7 he Homier \v is om of G s 
favounto parts, first pla>cd in 1756 and 
also at hJs last performance, 1776 In 
1747 G and Lacy were joint managers of 
Dim y Lane Theatre and G continued in 
this office till Ins retirement (1776) Iu 
174*) ho married the Viennese dttnaeuse 
Milo Violctte Quarrels among members 
of his company led to the famous riv alt y 
b< twren Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
sc \ of his performers joining the opposl 
lion house In 1750 homto and Juliet 
was at ted hv G and Mrs Bellamy at 
Druiy Lane, and by bpr urge r Burry and 
Mrs Gibber at Covcnt Garden Diurv 
I me, however, triumphed in the end 
Iu 1760 (t conducted a notable jubilee 
m Shakespeare s honour at Stratford on 
Avon He did much to restore the 
origin il form of th it great dramatist's 
plus and do away with the altered vor 
sions then m common use With him 
< ml< d the old r ustc m of admitting spccta 
tors on the stage itself and he Ittlrodured 
various other reforms With Goldsmith, 
lohnson, Burke aud othi rs In, was a 
me niher of t he Lite i try Club Among Ids 
uunedies ami farces are l he I iflng Valet 
(1741); Lethe (1745), Iftyh lJft toloto 
Stairs (1759), and The (landtahne Mar- 
nape (1760) Selections of Ills dramatic 
works were brought out in 1768 And 1798 
Ono of bir Charle s Wynclham's great parts 
was that of David Garrick in the play of 
that name (adapted from the Fr. Sulhian 
by Robertson 1, the last revival being 
at his theatre in 1900 See T. Davies, 
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Memoirs, 1780: J. Boadon (ed.). The Pri- 
vate Correspondence of D. Gfamck, 1831- 
1832 ; F. Hedgcock, A Cosmopolitan Actor : 
David Garrick and his French Friends , 
1912; O. R. Williams. David Garrick, 
Actor-Manager , 1929; E. P. Stein, David 
Garrick, Dramatist . 1938; and lives by P. 
Fitzgerald, 1868; J. Knight. 1894; A. 
Murphy, 1901; C. Gaehde, 1904; D. Mao* 
Millan, 1934; and Margaret Barton, 1948. 

Garrick Club, social and dramatic club 
which was named after tho famous actor 
and dramatist of the eighteenth century. 
It was founded in 1831, its avowed objects 
being 1 the general patronage of the drama, 
and the formation of a theatrical library, 
with works on costumes, making-up, etc. 
The entrance fee is 20 guineas, and the 
anu. subscription is 15 guineas; member- 
ship is most exclusive, only the most 
successful actors and playwrights gaining 
admittance. The club possesses a col- 
lection of more than COO theatrical por- 
traits and other pictures, and numerous 
theatrical relics. It is situated in a mag- 
nificent building, at 15 Garrick Street, 
W.C.2. See G. Boos, The Garrick Club , 
1948. 

Garrick Theatre, in Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C., was Prsr * ~nrd by Sir 
John Haro in April 1889 with Pinero’s 
The Profligate . It must be distinguished 
from tho G. T. opened in Whitechapel in 
1830, which was rebuilt in 1845 and used 
for optora bouffe as late as 1879. Some of 
tho more important plays produced at 
the present theatre were Grundy's A Pair 
of Spectacles (1890); Pinero’s lAidy Boun- 
tiful and Robertson’s School (1891); and 
Grundy's A FooVs Paradise (1892). 
Pinoro’s The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith was 
produced in 1895, In which year Mme 
R6Jano appeared here in Mme Sans-G&ie 
and Ma Cousine. Later successful plays 


were Hope’s Pinkerton's Peerage (1902); 
Where the Rainbow Ends (1911); Cyrano 
de Bergerac , with Robert Loraino in tho 
name part (1919); Eden Pbillpotts’s The 
Runaways (1928); The Lady with a Lamp 
(Jan. 1929); The Stranger Within (June 
1929); Happy Families (Oct. 1929); and 
My Wife's Family (1931). 

Garrison. WiUiam Lloyd (1801-79), 
Azncr. philanthropist, loader of tho aboli- 
tionists in tho anti-slavery struggle. In 
1826 he became editor of tho Newbury* 
port Free Press. Ho ed. the National 
Philanthropist , 1827, and pub. at Boston 
the celebrated Liberator , a Jour, urging 
the abolition of slavery in the S., from 
1831 to 1865. Ho was much influenced 
by Lundy, and joined him at Baltimore, 
1829, in editing the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation . His vigorous denuncia- 
tion of slavery involved him in a charge 
of libel, and brought about his imprison- 
ment at Boston In 1831. In 1832 he 
founded the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, the first of many similar organi- 
sations. The Amer. Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed In 1833 in Philadelphia. Of 
this G. was president 1843-65. His ex- 
treme views made him many enemies, and 
his life was often threatened, but be lived 
to see his hopes In great part realised. He 
pub. Thoughts on African Colonisation 


S 1832) and Sonnets and Other Poems 
1843). The Words of Garrison appeared 
n 1005. See Abolitionists. See 
W. P. Garrison, Life of W, L. Garrison , 
1892 ; F. E. Cooke, An American Hero : the 
Story of W. L. Garrison , 1910; and J. J. 
Chapman, Garrison , 1913. 

Garrod, Heathoote William (5. 1878), 
Eng. scholar and writer. As an under* 
graduate at Oxford Univ. ho gained tho 
Hertford scholarship in 1899 for Lat., 
and in the same year the Craven scholar- 
ship for classical learning. He also won 
the Galsford prize for Gk. prose (1900) 
and the Newdigate prize for Eng. verse 
(1 901 ). Ho graduated at Merton College, 
and In 1 902 went to Corpus Chrlsti College 
os tutor, returning to Merton to become 
tutor there in 1904. During the First 
World War ho worked first in the Minis- 
try of Munitions, and then in 1918 in 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. He was 
awarded the C.B.E. in that year. In 
1923 he was appointed to the chair of 
poetry at Oxford, which he held until 
1928. Iu 1929 ho wont to the U.S.A., 
where he was Charles Eliot Norton prof, 
of nootry at Harvard Univ., returning the 
following year to Merton, where ho has 
held a fellowship since 1 901. Ills lectures 
delivered at Harvard were pub. in 1931, 
with the title Poetry and the Criticism of 
Life. Ho has ed. a number of Lat. texts, 
including Statius, Manlilus, and norace, 
and also ed. the Oxford ed. of Keats’s 
poetical works (1939). In addition to 
cds. of other Eng. authors his writings 
includo The Profession of Poetry and other 
Lectures (1929); Poets y and Life (1930); 
The Study of Poetry (1930; Scholarship: 
i is Meaning and Value (1946); and also 
monographs on Byron (1923) and Keats 
(1926). 

Garron, see Horse, Ponies. 

Garrotte (Sp. for cudgel) is an appliance 
which is used in Spain for the execution 
of criminals. The condemned man Is 
seated on a scaffold fastened to an upright 
post by an iron collar itbe G.) and a knob 
worked by a lover dislocates his spinal 
column. Garrotting Is tho name given in 
England to a form of robbery which be- 
came rather common in 1862-63. The 
Act of 1863, which imposed Hogging for 
this offence, is generally accepted as 
having put a stop to it, though humani- 
tarians contend that the outbreak of 
garrotting was already coming to an end. 
See H. S. Salt, The Fallacy of Flogging , 
1916. 

Garstang, John (9. 1876). Brit, archreo- 
logist. Educated at Blaokburn Grammar 
School and Oxford Univ. Has been 
engaged in archeological research since 
1897, notably on Rom. sites in Britain, 
in Egypt. Nubia, and Asia Minor, After 
the First World War he was appointed 
director of the Palestine Qov.*s dept, of 
antiquities, which he was instrumental 
in founding In 1926. From 1927 he has 
devoted himself to aiehceologv as Rankin 

8 rof. at Liverpool Univ. was leader of 
lie Marston archeological expedition to 
Jericho, and his discoveries there (1930- 
193 1 ) have afforded the strongest evidence 
of the authenticity of O.T. narratives 
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(see also Jericho). King's silver Jubilee George was Its special patron, and It has 
medal, 1935. Head of the archaeological been called the order of St. George, 
dept. In Turkey, 1917. Pubs.: Roman Originally there were to bo twenty-five 
Rochester (1899); The Third Egyptian knights-companlon, excluding the king. 
Dynasty (1904); A Short History of who were to assemble every year on the 
Ancient Egypt (in collaboration with Prof, eve of St. George's Day In St. George's 
Percy Edward Newberry) (1904); The Chapel. Later distinguished foreigners 
Land of the Hittites (1910); The Founda - were admitted into the order. The 
tions of Bible History: Joshua , Judges ensigns of the order at first consisted of 
(1931); The Heritage of Solomon (1934); garter, surcoat, mantle, and hood, later 
reports on the excavation of Abvdos. the collar and George, the star and the 
MeroO, Jerioho, and at Mersin in Liverpool under-habit were added. Tho order has 
Annals of Archaeology (1932-39); and has for its emblem the garter , which is made 
ed. bulletins of the Brit. School of Arches* of dark blue velvet about an Inch wide, 
ology in Jerusalem. with the motto in gold letters, and is 

Garstin, Sir William Edmund (1849- worn on tho left leg a little below tho knee. 
1925), Brit, civil engineer, b. in India, son The mantle now worn Is of purple velvet 
of a civil servant there. Educated at lined with white silk, having on the left 
Cheltenham and King’s Collego, London, shoulder the badge of the order, & silver 
Returning E., he served for twelve years escutcheon charged with a rod cross for 
in the Indian public works dept. From the arms of St. George and encircled with 
1892 to 1904 he was inspector-general of tho garter and motto. Tho surcoat and 
irrigation In Egypt, being also under- hood, which is now worn on tho right 
secretary for public works. He explored shoulder, are made of crimson velvet, 
the Nile from source to delta, a 7000-m. A cap, ornamented with ostrich feathers 
journey, much of It through terrible and a tuft of black heron’s feathers 
malaria-ridden country, and presented a fastened by a clasp of diamonds, is now 
brilUaut report. His investigations con- worn instead of the hood. White silk 
vinced him that, with so vast a loss of Nile stockings and white shoc 9 with red heels 
water through enormous swamps and completed tho costume. Tho collar , 
evaporation, tho water of the lower riv. Introduced by Henry VII., consists of 
should be stored In great quantities during knots of cords alternated with red and 
the ann. flood, and distributed through white roses, and a figure of St. George 
Irrigation canals when the riv. reached its piercing the dragon hanging from one 
lower lovels. Tho work of control of the of tho roses. The star introduced by 
flow of the riv. was carried out maluly Charles 1. Is a badge with the cross of 
under G.’s administration and in accord- St. George encircled l»y the garter, the 
anco with his plans. It comprised tho whole being surrounded by m>n of silver, 
construction of the Asw&n dam and the The under-habit was Introduced by 
barrages at Asyfit and Esna, which were Charles II. Each knight lias his stall in 
all parts of one system of water storage St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and the 
and control. Tho subsequent heighton- garter plates of tho knights remain 
ing of tho dam and tho construction of tho permanently. Those placed * hero in the 
Esna barrage were not completed before reign of Henry VII. are \uhmblo heraldic 
he retired. The Asyfit barrage was con- relics. The order still ranks flist among the 
strncted, according to G.’s directions, orders of knighthood of Europe. Knights 
from the original design of (Sir) Win. of tho Garter write K.G. after l heir names. 
Wiilcocks (1898-1902). In addition G. Garth, Sir Samuel (1061 1719), Eng. 
caused tho clearing of the White Nile of physician and poet, b. at Rowland Forest, 
its floating forests of rotting vegetation Yorkshire; studied at i’etorhouse, ram- 
(sudd) which made navigation diihcuit bridge TTniv., and took his medical 
or impossible. Lord Cromer says that degree at Leyden in 1691. Ilo came to 
it would bo difficult to exaggerate tho London and was elected a fellow of the 
debt of gratitude which the people of Collego of l’bysic Ians, 1693. in 1697 ho 
Egypt owed to G. (see Modern Egypt, vol. delivered the Ifanelan oration at tho 
J.,p. 6S6>; and on another occasion he de- Collego of Physicians, half of which is a 
scribed G. as the greatest hydraulic on- panegyric of William III, Ho was a 
gineer in this or any other country. The zealous Whig, the friend of Addison, of 
Egyptian Nationalist press styled G. ‘the the second Christopher Codrlngton (1668- 
treasure of pt.’ Knighted, 1897, and 1710), tho famous governor-general of 
in 1904 ho wax appointed a director of the Leeward Is , of John Boyle, carl of 
the Suez Canal Company. Orrery, and, though of different political 

Gordon, seapoit on the Mersey about opinions, of Pope. Became physician 
6 m. S. of Liverpool. It has a quay about in ordinary to George I., who knighted 
a mile long fitted with special machinery him (1714), and ho soon acquired a large 
for the shipping of coal, which is the chief practice. lie Is, however, chtofiy remem- 
article of export . Pop. 29,000. bered as the author of The Dispensary 

Garter King-of- Arms, ono of the officers (1699), a satire in the heroin couplet, 
of the order of tht Gaitor, the others which went through three eds^ In a few 
being the prelate, chancellor, registrar, months and was generally read for half 
ana gentleman usher of tho black rod. a century. It ridicules tho apothecaries 
Sea x 1 BA y> I 5 ir * . by describing & mock-heroic battle bo- 

Garter, Order of the, was Instituted by tween them and tho physicians, and at 
Edward III. about 1348. The colour of the ond of the poem G. mentions a scheme 
tho emblem chosen was blue, and the which had been mooted In the CoUege 
motto Honi soil qui mal y pense . St. of Physicians twelve years previously 
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for setting up a dispensary where the poor trade as a bookkeeper and foreign corre- 
might obtain advice and prescriptions spondence clerk. His business training 
from the best physicians. For this poem later served him in good stead. G. began 
G. probably borrowed from Dryden's journalism on the Newcastle Chronicle , 
MacFlecknoe and Bolleau's Lutrin. It was was Its leader writer and literary critic 
much admired by Christopher Codrington, 1891-99. From the age of twenty-six 
who wrote some commendatory versos for he contributed to the Fortnightly Review , 
ihe third ed. which pour scorn on the ond for many years from 1900 wrote 
critics, particularly on the ‘city bard/ Sir articles on foreign affairs, often under 
Richard I llackinore (c. 1650-1729). Cod- the pen-name *Calchas/ Also contrl- 
rington’s private copy of this third od. buted to the National and the Quarterly. 
Is now in the library of the College of Then Joined the staff of the Daily Tele - 
Physicians. Also wrote Claremont (171 5), graph as leader writer, also doing des- 
a poem on Lord Clare's villa; an Eng. criptivo reporting. In the N. he had 
verse trans. of Ovid's Metamorphoses been known as an Irish Nationalist, a 
(1717), to which Addison. Pope, and others fervent admlror of C. S. Parnell. 9ub- 
contri hutod ; a dedication in verso of jeeted by his new Conservative sur- 
Ovld's Ars Amato) ia to the eail of roundings, he came into prominence as 
Burlington ; and a number of fulsome chief Journalistic backer of Joseph 
lampoons. It wns through his inter- Chamberlain's tariff reform policy in 
vention that an honourable burial was 1003. Left it to edit tho Outlook. On a 
given to Drydon, over whoso remains change of ownership of that paper he 
he pronounced a oulofnr. See Samuel returned to tho Daily Telegraph. His next 
Johnson, The Lives of the Potts, vol. U., move brought him in touch with Lord 
1781, 1905 (od. by G. Blrkheck Hill); Northclitro and tho Observer , which the 
T. Schenk, Sir Samuel Garth und seine latter had (1905) bought for £5000 and 
Stellung sum Komisrhen Epos, 1900; who now consulted G. on running it as 
and It. P- Bond, fmglish Burlesque a paying proposition. G. became editor 
Poetry. 1700-1750 , 1932. with a share in the paper. Later 

Gartokh, or Gartok, tr. **» Great Tibet Northcliflfe wanted either to buy out G. 
in tho NarI-Khor*.um prov. It stands at or that G. should buy him out; but when 
a height of 14,240 ft u hove tho sea in one Lord Aslor bought tho paper. G. was 
of tho loftiest nit regions in the world estah. in the editorial chair and Ids long 
To tho E. of the tn. aro salt -mines, anrl career on the paper only ended In 1942. 
the important gold-mining illst. of Thok- Throughout the thirty-five years of his 
Jalung lies 85 in. to tho N.1G. An active editorship, his influence, at times great 
trado Is carried on in shawl wool. tea. etc. and never negligible, extended far beyond 
In accordance with tho Tibet Treaty of his own country; ami by hls own pro- 
1904 It was thrown open to lb it trade, fession bo was acknov lodged as one of its 
In winter U consists of only a few dozen leaders, and by readeis everywhere as a 
peoplo. but In summer trade passing political writer ami biographer of the 
through makes it a busy place. front rank. In 1910, for a brief while, he 

Garvie, Alfred Ernest (1861-1945), returned to his faith in Irish nationalism, 
religious author; b. at Zyrardow, Russian but on tho breakdown of the conference 
Poland, and educated privately and at he < ailed on the country to ' break with the 
George Watson's College, Edinburgh, dollar dictator* (i.e. John lledmond). 
He took bis M.A. at Oxford in 1898. He was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
minister of Macduff Congregational 1912 15. An ad verse critic of the treaty 
church, 1893-95, and from 1895 to 1903 of VerMifilcs. Edftnr-m-cbicf of the 
of Montroso Congregational church. Prof. Ency. J*nt 1926-29. Pub. The Kco- 
of philosophy of theism, comparative nomirs of bmp'ie (1905); Imperial Red- 
religion, and Christian ethics in llackney procity (1903); Tariff or Budget and 

and Now Colleges, London, 1903-7. The Economic Foumlat ions of Peace (1919). 
Principal of Now College, Hampstead, Hls Life of Joseph Chamberlain , planned 
from 1907. His pubs, include The bthics in four largo vols , throe of which were pub., 
of Temperance (1895); The Hitschhan was an achievement comparable to John 
Theology (1899); The Gospel for To-day Morley's life of Gladstone , and It goes far 
(1004); My Brother's Keeper (1905); to clearing his subject of many of the 
The Christian Certainly (1910); The Chris - calumnies and myths which bad obscured 
tian Belief in God (1033); Berelntion his immory. But perhaps it la chiefly 
through History and Erperience (1934); as tho greatest of Brit, ‘columnists’ that 
The Christian Faith (1936); Memories and ho will bo remembered, especially for his 
Meaningsof My Life (1937); and Christian cogent st vie which seems to owo something 
Moral Conduct (1938). to Cariylo, and which bad an olomeut of 

Garvin, James Louis (1868-1947). Brit, tho showman in it— an element wliloh. 
Journalise and biographer, b. at Birken* however, was well calculated to attract 
head. Cheshire, of Irish stock. Ills father attention to what he had to say. When 
was drowned at sea and hls mother left in in 1012 his connection with tbo Observer 
poverty. When hls mother’s circum- came to an end ho accepted Lord Beaver- 
stances Improved, she provided him with brook s offer to contribute to the Sunday 
a course in science and languages vvltb a Express, but after ft year returned once 
view to a civil service career. G. road more to the Daily Telegraph . O.H. in 
omnlvorously and was endowed with a 1041; honorary doctorates of Edinburgh 
Macaulay-like memory, and ho acquired and Durham Unive. were conferred on 
a wide knowledge of Eng. and European him. See Katharine Garvin, J. L. Garvin, 
literature. He began work in the corn 1948. 
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Gas and Gases. Tho word gas was 
Invented by J. B. van Helmont (c. 1640) 
to describe the G. now known as carbon 
dioxide. It was formerly supposed that 
the word was derived from the Dutch 
geest (Gcr. Oeist), spirit, but that this la an 
incorrect view Is shown by van Ilelmont's 
words: * I havo called this spirit pas. as It Is 
not distinguishable from the Chaos of 
the ancients/ The term is now used to 
describe one of the three states of aggre- 

S tlon of matter. In simple language 
ese three states of aggregation may be 
defined thus: 4 A solid has volume and 
shape: a liquid has volume, but no shape; 
a gas nas neither volumo nor shapo' (Sir 
O. Lodge). 4 Vapour* is the term applied 
to a G. ( which by comparatively small 
changes of temp, or pressure may bo 
liquefied. The first G. to bo studied in 
detail was atmospheric air. It was 
possibly suspected in the seventeenth 
century by Key and Mayow that the 
increases in weight which a metal under* 
goes during burning in air is due to a 
combination of tho metal with some 
constituent of tho atmosphero. The 
recognition of this Important fact and Its 
full significance was greatly retarded by 
tbe influence exerted by tho phlogistic 
school {see phlogistic theory under 
History in Chemistry). The discovery 
of oxygen by Priestley and Scheele, and of 
nitrogen by Cavendluh, failed conclusively 
to determine what happened during 
combustion, until theso facts were inter- 
preted by Lavoisier, who gave tho first 
satisfactory explanation of tho phenomena 
of combustion, and thereby eRtab. the 
principle now known universally os the 
conservation of mass. The early workers 
on the nature of Gs. (or 4 airs * as they were 
then called) were Cavendish, Black, 
Scheele, and Priestley, and to their credit 
must bo set tho discovery of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carboiraioxidc. oxides 
of nitrogen, etc., and the investigation 
of their properties. Towards tho ernl of 
the nineteenth century sev. 4 rare * Gs. (q.v. ) 
were Identified and Isolated by Ramsay, 
Rayleigh, Travers, and other workers. 
These Gs. are argon (now used in O. -tilled 
lamps), krypton, xenon, neon (familiar 
in advertising signs), and helium (found 
first in the sun and subsequently in tho 
atmosphere and on tho earth near radio- 
active springs). The properties of Gs. 
havo boon studied extensively, and the 
fruits of these investigations are (a) the 
atomio theory of matter, (b) tho kinetic 
theory of matter, and (c) the electrical 
theory of matter Dalton, Gay-Lussac, 
and Avogadro are associated with the 
important discoveries that led to the first 
theory; Bernoulli!, Maxwell, and Clausius 
with the second theory; while J. J. Thom- 
son and Rutherford aro two of the most 
famous scientists associated with the 
discoveries that esUb. the third theory. 
There are four fundamental rules or laws 
governing the behaviour of (is., viz. : 

1. Gay-Lussac's Law.— The volumes of 
reacting Gs. bear a simple relation to each 
other and to tbe volume of the resulting 
product. 

2. Boyle* $ Law . — The volume of a given 


mass of G. varies Inversely as its pressure, 
provided that its temp, remains constant. 
Mathematically this is stated as follows: 
PV —a constant, where P is tho pressure 
and V is the volume of the given moss of 
G. at the given temp. 

3. Charles's Law. — The volume of a 
given mass of G. Increases by ^ 4 of its 
volume at 0° C. for a rise of 1° 0., when, the 
pressure of the G. is kept constant. 

4. Avogadro* 8 Law. — bhiual volumes of 
all Gs. measured under the same condi- 
tions of temp, and pressure contain equal 
numbors of molecules. 

The above laws apply to ‘perfect* Gs. 
(see below) only . They are approximately 
obeyed at ordinary temps, and pressures 
by the so-called 'permanent* Gs., e.g. 
oxygen, air, hydrogen, helium, etc., that 
are only liquefied at temps, far below 0° O. 

Kinetic Theory of Cases (q.v.). — Tho 
striking successes of this theory are (1) 
the explanation of the pressure, volume, 
and temp, relations of a G. mentioned 
abovo, (2) the determination of tho sizes, 
speeds, and ‘free paths* of tho molecules of 
us., (3) the explanation of tho pheno- 
mena of viscosity, diffusion, and con- 
duction of heat in Gs., (4) the explana- 
tion of the specific heats of Gs., and (5) 
the interpretation of the iaws of thermo- 
dyuamics (q.v. ). The mathematical calcu- 
lations underlying this theory begin by 
postuiating a perfect gas, viz. a G. whose 
molecules aro assimilated to perfectly 
elastic particles of negligible dimensions 
that exert no force of attraction on each 
other. These molecules are In constant 
motion, and their velocities are only 
changed when they collide with each 
other. The molecules travel in straight 
lines between collisions. Subsequently 
the properties and behaviour of real Gs. 
are explained, and the following data 
give an idea or some of tho results of this 
theory : (1 ) diameter of molecuhs: h vdrogen 
2-4x10 * om.; oxygon 3-0x10 * cm.: 
nitrogen 3-2 xl(T # cm.; helium 1*9 xlO' 4 
cm.; (2) average velocity ut 0° G. of mole- 
cules: hydrogen 162,800 cm. per sec.; 
oxygen 42,000 cm. per hoc.: nitrogen 
46,400 cm. per Bee.; helium 120,400 cm. 
per sec. ; (3) at 0° C. and 760 mm. of mer- 
cury pressure, the number of molecules 
In 1 c.c. of a G. is 2-9 x 10 If . Rome 
idea of tho state of affairs in a G. may be 
gathered from the fact that a molecule 
suffers something like 8,000,000,000 col- 
lisions per second at normal temp, and 
pressure. Tho walls of the Containing 
vessel are bombarded by the molecules of 
the G. and this bombardment accounts 
for the phenomenon of the pressure 
exerted by a G. At tho absolute zero of 
temp, (see below) tho molecules of evory 
substance are at rest relative to each other. 

Densities and Molecular weights of 
Gases. — Slnco equal volumes or Gs. under 
the same conditions contain equal numbers 
of molecules, the densities aro in the 
same ratio as the molecular weights. 
This principle of Avogadro furnishes a 
method of determining molecular weights 
of substances in the gaseous condition. 
If hydrogen bo taken as tbe unit In deter- 
mining densities, then since tho moleoular 
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weight of hydrogen is 2, the molecular 
weights of Os. are twice the respective 
densities. In order to determine the 
density of a G. two methods are available: 

(1) by weighing a known volume of the G., 

(2) by measuring the volume of a known 
mass of G. The former method is the 
most usual, and is carried out by weighing 
a globe or vessel (whose volume is previ- 
ously determined by weighing it full of 
water) full of the G. at a known pressure, 
and then reweighing it after it has been 
exhausted by moans of a molecular pump. 
When the deuslty of one G. has been deter- 
mined. that of any other can be found by 
comparing its density with that of the 
first G. This compaiison can ho rnado 
very accurately by means of the micro- 
balance. Tbo micro-balance consists es- 
sentially of a light balance beam delicately 
pivoted inside a glass vessel that has two 
outlet tubes attached to It and a mano- 
meter for measuring the pressure of the 
enclosed G. Tbo beam itself lias a solid 

i ilcce of quartz fixed on one end and a 
arger hollow quartz boll on the other end, 
so that when the vessel is filled with a G., 
the upward thrust of the (3. will bo greater 
on the hollow ball than on the solid piece 
of quartz (Principle of \ rr edes). Tho 
denser tho G. the greater tno difference 
between the upward thrusts on the two 
halves of the beam Tho first G. is intro- 
duced, and tho pi ensure p, required for 
equilibrium of the beam is recorded by the 
manometer. The vessel is then exhausted 
and filled with tho sicniid G , and the 
pressure of the latter in adjusted to p t , in 
order again to rcstoro cquilibiiiim of tho 
beam. Henco at pressure v% tho second 
G. must have tho same density as tho 
first G. has a pressure Now Hole’s 
law tells us that if tho temp remains 
constant the pressure of a G. \aries 
directly os Its density. Hence the density 
of the second G. at pressure p i will be 

d t =* Pl d u where d t is the knowu density of 
Pt 

tho first G. at pressure p,. 

In order to determine tho density of a 
vapour, Victor Meyer’s method is used. 
It consists essentially in volatilising a 
small known mass of the substance, and 
collecting and measuring its volume by 
the volume of air It displaces from the 
apparatus. Vapour densities are of im- 
portance in determining the molecular 
complexity of substances. Hydrogen, 
chlorine, and nitrogen, for example, are 
shown to bo diatomic, i.e. to contain two 
atoms In tho molecule. Zinc, cadmium, 
and mercury, on the other hand, are 
monatomic. It is interesting to notice 
that in many eases the number of atoms 
In the molecule varies with the temp. 
In the case of sulphur, for example, the 
vapour density at 600° C. shows that there 
are six atoms in the moleoulo, whilst at 
HOG* C. there are only two atoms in the 
molecule. 

Specific Heats of Oases ( see Specific 
heat). — The first law of thermodynam- 
ics (q.v.) tells us that work (q.v.) may 
be performed at the expense of heat 
energy, and that the amount of work so 
performed Is equivalent to the amount of 


heat energy supplied to do this work. 
When a G. is heated it may expand and 
do work ; in this ease only part or the heat 
supplied will be available for raising the 
temp, of tho G. As the G. may be allowed 
to expand in an infinite variety of ways. It 
follows that when a given amount of heat 
is supplied to a given moss of a G. its rise 
of temp, may ho one of an infinite variety 
of degreon. In other words, a G. has an 
infinite number of specific heats. Two of 
these are of considerable importance, viz. 
the specific heat of a O. at constant 
volume and the specific heat of a G. at 
constant prossuro. For hydrogen 0« — 
3*41 ; Cv-2-40, where C P and C v are re- 
spectively the specific heats of a G. at 
constant pressure and constant volume. 
For monatomic Gs. the kinetic theory of 
Gs. deduces that C„/Ci»— »i; for diatomic 
Gs. CpICv ■- 1 ; for triatomic Gs. 0*/C v — 
Although these theoretical deductions 
are made for perfect Gs., the success of 
tho theory may bo gauged from the 
following typical results for this ratio for 
Gs. that approximate to a perfect 
G. under ordinary conditions: argon 
(monatomic) 1*667; hydrogen (diatomic) 
1*407 ; nitrous oxide (triatomic) 1*324. 

Diffusion of Oases ( see Diffusion). — 
Diffusion takes place more readily in Gs. 
than In solids or liquids, by reason of the 
greuter velocities of the molecules In the 
gaseous state, and because tho force of 
attraction between tho molecules of a G. 
is cxi ccdingly small. Graham’s researches 
ou the diffusion of Gs. led to the conclusion 
that the rate of diffusion is Inversely 
proportional to tho squaro-root of the 
density of tho G. Iljdrogen, being the 
lightest G , will diffuse most quickly, but 
when any Gs. are mixed together diffusion 
results in a uniform mixture of the Gs. 
In this way the noxious Gs produced in 
industrial centres are rapidly distributed 
and the composition of the air is thereby 
maintained almost constant. 

Liquefaction of Gases . — When a G. con- 
tained in a vessel is subjected to a contin- 
ually Increasing pressure, the volume may 
continually dci reose, the contents remain- 
ing homogeneous, or a separation into 
G. and liquid may result. The deciding 
factor is tbo temp. It has been found 
that for c\ery G. there is a temp., 
known as the critical temp., abovo which 
it Is impossible to liquefy the G. how- 
ever much it is compressed. The be- 
haviour of Gs. during compression is well 
illustrated by the caso of carbon dioxide, 
which was studied exhaustively by 
Andrew s. In the accompanying diagram 
the abscissas represent volumes and 
the ordinates pressures. The curves are 
known as isothermals (q.v.), and represent 
the changes that take place when carbon 
dioxide is compressed at constant temp. 
Reference to the diagram shows that when 
tho G. was compressed at a temp, of 
13*1° t\, separation e| liquid carbon diox- 
ide began at a pressure of 48*9 atmo- 
spheres. Condensation continues with- 
out further Increase of pressure until 
liquefaction is complete, after which the 
volume of the liquid decreases only 
slightly for a largo Inorease of pressure. 
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Similar results were observed at 21*5“ O., 
but when the compression took place at a 
temp, of 31*1° O.. no abrupt changes of 
volume were noticed and thero was no 
separation of liquid. Similarly at higher 
temps, no liquefaction takes place; indeed 
Andrews found that it was impossible to 
liquefy carbon dioxide at any temp, above 
30'92 9 O., which is therefore known as the 
critical temp, for this G. The pressure 
required to cause liquefaction at this 
temp, is called the critical pressure . 
Although the problem of the liquefaction 
of Us. roceived early attention and the 
possibility of tho liquefaction of air was 
vaguely hinted at by Lavoisier, tho cause 
of the r resistance* offered by tho so-culled 
permanent Gs. was not understood until 
the above critical phenomena had been 
explained. The early experlmentors in- 
cluded Mougo and Clouet, who liquefied 
sulphur dioxide, Davy and Faraday, who 
liquefied chlorine, and Bussy, who in 1821 
showed that when liquid sulphur dioxide 
was allowed to evaporate a much loner 
temp, was obtained. This observation 
has been of primo Importance in later 
work on the liquefaction of Gs., for it has 
enabled experimenters to cool tho 'recal- 
citrant* Gs below their critical temps, 
when liquefaction can be obtained by 
compressing the Os. sufllciently. Callletet 
In 1877 liquefied oxygen and carbon 
monoxide by subjecting tho G. to a pres- 
sure of 300 atmospheres, cooling it by 
evaporating sulphur dioxide, and then 
suddenly releasing the pressure. Plcte* 
also succeeded in liquefying oxygon, nud 
thought ho obtained evidence of having 
prepared liquid hydrogen. Wroblcwski 
and OlszevrsKi in 1883 liquefied oxygen, 
previously cooled by liquid etbyleuo at 
— 130° C., and then liquefied h>drngcn 
previously cooled by liquid oxygen. Many 
of the so-called permanent Gs. were also 
solidified. More recent work Is that of 
Linde, Uampson. Dewar, and Karmner- 
llngh Onnc*8. The same principle w.is 
adopted by each worker, viz. trie G. is 
compressed aud then cooled. After cool- 
ing It is allowed to expand by passing 
through a porous plug (Joulo-Thornson 
effect), whereby tho temp. Is further re- 
duced. The eold G. Is used to cool more 
of the compressed G., and the process of 
cooling continues at 'compound interest,’ 
until finally liquid is formed. The last 
G. to be liquefied was helium (Kamnier- 
lingh Onnes, 1008). It Is Interesting to 
note that this u. and other rare Gs. wore 
Isolated by tho fractional distillation of 
liquid air. Tho following aro tho boiling- 
points of some of tin- so-called permanent 
Ob. under a pressure of 760 inm. of mer- 
cury: hydrogen -2.32-7* C., oxygen 
— 183-0* C., nitrogen — ] O., argon 

— 185'7* C., helium -268 0° C. Liquid 
Gs. are stored in Veuar glows ('vacuum 
flaskB*), which are donule-w ailed, tho space 
between tho walls being evacuated in order 
to minimise conduction an i convection of 
beat to the liquid, and tho inner surfaces 
of the walls are silvered in order to prevent 
radiation to and from the liquid G. 

Van der Waals's Equation. — The 
’obaracterlstJo’ equation for a perfect G„ 


obtained by combining the laws of Boyle 
and Charles, is PV — JRT; P -pressure, 
V —volume, R —a constant, and T «• 
absolute temp, of the G. Tho value of J3 
depends on the mass of G. under con- 
sideration; for a mass of G. equal to the 
molecular weight in grams it has the value 
3-3 xlO 7 , where tho volume of tho G. Is 
measured in c.o., aud its pressure in 
degrees per sq. cm. T is measured from 
the absolute zero of temp., viz. —273° 0„ 
tho lowest possible temp., since the 
molecular velocities of all substances 
would vanish at that temp. Iteal Gs. — 
even the so-called permanent Gs.— only 
obey this equation approximately at 
ordinary temps, and pressures, whilst at 
temps, not far above their critical temps., 
or at high pressures, the deviations from 
the behaviour of a perfect G. arc serious. 
This is duo to two causes: (1) The mole- 
cules of a real O. are of finite size, (2) 
tho attraction exerted by the molecules 
on each other Is not zero. Tho importance 
of these two factors is relatively small 
when the pressure of tho G. Is small and 
tho tomp. Is considerably above its critical 
temp., for then the volume occupied by 
tho incompressible material (tho mole- 
cules themselves) is very small compared 
with tho volume occupied by tho G„ and 
the distance between the molecules Is 
relatively great. A vapour Is defined as a 
G. at a temp, not far romovod from Its 
critical temp., and Its properties differ 
considerably from those of tne perfect G. 
Van der Waals’s oquatlon is an attempt to 
obtain a characteristic equation for a real 
G. — an equation that will ho truo for all 
temps, and pressures, so that it does not 
<LilTorontiate between a G„ a vapour, and 
a liquid, hut attempts to ncrount for the 
observed differences in their properties. 

This equation Is (p t y t ) {V — b) — RT. 

a and b are constants for 1 he O. We can 
compare this equation with that of the 
perfect G. f viz. PV~RT, and interpret 

tho term as representing tho effect on 

the pressure of tho molecular attraction 
resisting the expansion of the G. The 
constant b cannot differ considerably from 
the liquid volume: it Is in fact equal to 
four times tho total volume of tho mole- 
cules. Those terms are relatively un- 
important at ordinary temps, and pres- 
sures for Gs. like air, hydrogen, etc., and 
hence these Gs. approximate to perfect 
Gs. under such conditions. Qualitatively 
van der Waals’s equation has heap success- 
ful in accounting for the deviations from 
tho perfect O. laws, and for the. existence 
of a critical temp. Its quantitative suc- 
cess ts fairly good for carbon dlbxldo. hut 
its success for other Gs. is noQ striking. 
Following van der Waals many, attempts 
have boon made to obtain a characteristic 
equation for a fluid, and of these tho 
equations proposed by Clauslns, Chappnis, 
Dieterici, and Lees are tho most note- 
worthy. 

&Jee T. Preston, Theory of Heat , 1894; 
E. Bloch, Thiorie cinttique dee oas. 1021; 
G. Birtwistle, Thermodynamics, 1923; J. 11. 
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Partington, General and Inorganic Chemis • pensation stock Is a 3 per cent stock, dated 
try , 1946; and Sir J. Townsend, Electrons 1990-95, issued at par and redeemable 
in Gases, 1948. at par. 

Gas Authority. British. The authority Gas, Coal, see Gas Manufaotube. 
set up under tho Gas Bill, which was Gascoigne, George (c. 1525-77), Eliza- 
passed on July 30, 1948, to provide for bethan port and dramatist, the son of 
the organisation of the entire Brit, gas Sir John G. He was educated first at 
Industry under publio ownership and Canterbury and then wont to Cambridge, 
thereby complete the gov.'s plans for the On his return to London he became 
nationalisation of fuel and power. Prom a student at Gray's Inn Ho led a wild 
the appointed day (May 1, 1919) the and reckless life, and was disinherited 
functions of gas undertakings were trans- In consoquenco by his father. He then 
ferred to twelve area gas boards and all joined Sir Humphrey Gilbert and took 
gas companies were to be dissolved as service under the pi Inco of Orange against 
from the \estlng date. The boards were the Spaniards On his return ho accom- 
set up to develop and maintain an *efll- panted Queen Elizabeth on one of her 
dent, co-ordinated, and economical sys- royal progresses, and to celebrate the 
tem* for the supply of gas in their areas event wrote a masque entitled The 
and the manufacture and disposal of coke/ Pnnceley Pleasures , at the Courts at 
The boards also have power to manuf and Kenelwoorth (1576) — his well-known satire 
sell other produc ts of carbon nation and to in blank verse. The Steele Glas, appeared in 
carry on auy ot her at 1 1 v it les ‘ which appear the R.ime > oar This satire on t he vices and 
to bo requisite, advantageous, or con- foibles of the age shows monarebs, soldiers, 
venlent, to the discharge of their duties,* prelates, merchants, and peasants ns they 
or in order to make the best mo of their really are, without flattery or idealisation, 
assets. The boards have solo responsi- as In the crystal glass 'wherein all men 
bilit\ for fixing tariffs for the manuf. and choose to look.' Ho is also the author of 
distribution of gas and other products — the Supposes (1573), a trans. of the 
subject to general directions by the Suppositi of Ariosto and the eailiest 
minister of furl and powr i > nt m matters extant comedy in Eng. prose; Jvcasta 
affecting capital devoiupim ut, u search, (1573), a version of the Phcenissm ot 
training, and education must act in Euripides, the serond eailiest tragedy 
accordance with a general progtamme in blank corse; The ( *lasse of Government 
approved by the minister. The Ait also (15751, and Complaynte of Phylomene 
piovides for tiro setting up of a Central (1587) Mention mav also be made of bis 
Gas < ounoil to advi-e tno minister, ossi-t pioso romance. 2 ho Pleasant Fable of 
the boards to discharge tin Ir functions, h i rd tnando Jerommi (1587), which, in its 
and, v hen nuthnnsed by them, act on t heir tent Inn ntal < olloquics and alliterative 
behalf 111 matters of common Jiitoost fetvle, 1 -, a foioumnc* of huphucs; Dan 
On the whole tho council is moio of an Harthulonuw of Hath (1573), a kind of 
advisory bod v t hams tho Brit Elect rlcitv novelette in verse on the hero’s passion 
Author fty, tbo Gas Act providing for a for an inconsistent beauty, and the 
greati r measure of decentralisation. Tho Fruit of hUtis, in which Haitholomew 
council consists of a chairman and deputy reappears as the Green Knight — both 
chairman appointed from neisous having being disguises of G. himself, and of 
experience of gas supply, industrial. Certain Wri of Instruction toncernina 
commercial, and financial matters or tho the Making of f trsc or Hhyme tn IJnqlish 
organisat ion of workers, and tho chair- (1575), said to bo the first attempt at 
men of tho twelve area boaids. Tho a tmitNe on prosod v in the language, 
chairman and vice-chairman of tho council He is, however, much more entertainiug 
receive suliulcs of £6000 and £5000 in undisguised veise narrative of his own 
respectively; the chalrinou of tho area experiences, as in the Voyage into Holland 
boaids £4500 plus an expenses allowance (1573), and IJulce Helium Incxpertis 
up to £500. Ondertlio Aettho O A. took (1575) the. Inst named giving a vivid 
over more than 1000 statutory and non- pictme of his experiences in Flanders, 
statutory undertakings, including thoso His works were ed. bv W. O. Hazlitt 
of local authorities (which latter accounted (1SG9 701 and J. W. Cunhffo (1907-10). 
for about one third of the nation’s gas See G. \\ In tstone, A Rememhraunce of the 
supply). The total compensation payable t rel employed life and godly end of George 
to gas companies was estimated at about (his htnnge, Esquire, 1577 (ed. by E. 
£200,000.000, whilst local authorities Arbor, with The Stele Glas , 1865); and 
were compensated on the basis of the F. E N helling. The Life and Writings of 
net outstanding debts of their gas Geoi a* Lose oiyne, 1893. 
undertakings, these being estinmted at Gascoigne, Sir William (c 1350-1419), 
£25,000,000. In addltlou £2,000,000 was Eng Itwvor; eldest son of Wm. G., 6. In 
made available for division between all Yorkshire. In 1397 ho became one of the 
local authorities affected as compensation king's ktJ cants and was appointed 
for severance (i.«. estab. charges and over- attorney to tho banished duke of Hereford, 
heads) Holders of gas secuiltlcB receive Ho was made chief Justice of tho king's 
compensation, not on stock exchange bench In 1400, ana in 1403 was corn- 
values, but on tho lncomo which could missioned to raise forces against the 
reasonably have boon expected if the insuigcnt earl of Northumberland. The 
industry had not been nationalised, stones told about him, that ho committed 
niultipllod by a number of yeais' purchase Prlneo Henry for contempt of court and 
agreed between the stockholders and the that he refused to Judge Archbishop 
minister of fuel and power. Gas com- Scrope on the ground that he had no 
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Jurisdiction oyer spiritual persons, prove 
that he was regarded as a just judge, 
possessed with a nigh sonse of the dignity 
of his office and Indifferent, in the pursuit 
of his duty, to his personal interest. 

Gasoony (Fr. Gascoigne ), old prov. in the 
S.W. of Franco. It derived its name from 
the Vasques, or Voscones, a Sp. tribe 
which crossed the Pyrenees about 580. It 
now forms the depts. Landes, Gers, 
Hautes-Pyr6n6es, and part of Bosses* 
Pyr6n6es. Formerly it was a dependency 
of Quienne, and its cap. was Auch. Part 
of It belonged to the sovereigns of Navarre, 
and it was united to France in 1598. 

Gas Cookers. Among the earliest 
attempts to use gas for cooking were those 
of J. Sharp about 1835, when he con* 
struct ed ovens heated by gas for baking. 
In one that ho constructed for a Learning* 
ton hotel a dinner was prepared for a 
hundred persons. 

The modern gas cooker is a very efficient 
and well-designed appliance, consisting of 
an oven and a hot-plate, with boiling and 
simmering burners and a grill. The hot* 
plate can be placed cither above the oven 
or alongside it. Cookers can be free- 
standing or built into cupboard fitments. 
Thermostatic control of the oven gives 
precise reproducible cooking conditions 
and eases the cook’s tasks. A low-temp, 
cabinet for keeping food and plates warm 
or for long-period slow cooking can be an 
Integral part of the cooker or fitted Inde- 
pendently or it. G. C. are finished in 
easily cleaned enamel with safety taps of 
chromium or plastic material, and ovens 
are well insulated to prevent heat Joss. 
From 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 homos In 
Great Britain uso gas for cooking. 

Gascoyne-Ceeil, James Edward Hubert, 
and Robert Arthur, Bee Salisbury, 
Marqufj** op. 

Gas Engines are Internal combustion 
engines Iq.v.) using a gaseous fuel. The 


in submarine engines. The first practi- 
cally important gas engine was made by 
Lenoir In I860. In construction this 
resembled an ordinary single-cylinder 
horizontal steam engine. Slide valves 
worked by eccentrics controlled the ad- 
mission of air and gas and the escape of 
the combustion products to the air. As 
the piston moved forward it drew in an 
explosive mixture of air and gas, and at 
mid-stroke tbo inlet valve closed and 
the mixture was Ignited by an electric 
spark. During the remainder of the 
stroke, work was done because of the rapid 
rise of pressure of the hot products, and 
simultaneously tho products of a previous 
explosion on the other side of the piston 
wore expelled. In tho course of the 
backstroke tho products formed by the 
explosion described wero expelled, and a 
fresh explosive mixture drawn in on tho 
other side, and so on. An indicator 
diagram from Lenoir’s engine Is shown In 
Fig. 1. The action takes place in the 
direction shown by tho arrows. 



The curve AB represents tbo gas and 
air being drawn in at an almost uniform 
prcsHiiro. Then thcro is a rapid rise of 
pressure as the mixture explodes, shown 
by BO; aftor which, while tho products 
continue to expand, the pressure gradually 
diminishes, os shown by tho eur*o CD. 
Finally the backstroke expels the pro- 



FIG. 2. DIAGRAM OF OTTO ENGINE 

IN, mlet; CY, rvlmdcr; PI, piston; WJ, water jacket; CR, crank; FL, flywhfrl; 
CS, combustion 01 dcaiance space; EX, exhaust; I DC, iuner dead centre; ODC, 
outer dead centre. 


first real gas engine was built in 1820 by 
Wm. CecD of Cambridge, who used the 
explosion of a mixture of hydrogen and 
air in the cylinder to dri\e tho piston. 
This engine did not achieve commercial 
Importance, but It is interesting to note 
that during 1939-45 the Gers. used 
hydrogen peroxide as working substance 


ducts at atmospheric pressure as repre- 
sented by tho horizontal line DA. On 
account of its excess! vo consumption of 
gas — nearly 100 cu. ft. per h.p« per hour 
(about five times the quantity used in a 
modern gas engine), due to tho small ex- 
pansion of the explosive mixture, and the 
low pressure on the piston — the engino was 
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soon superseded, though a number of 
Lenoir engines were actually in use for 
many years. 

In 1866 N. A. Otto and E. Langen built 
a vertical engine with a cylinder open at 
the top, in which a heavy piston was 
forced up by explosion of a gas-air mix- 
ture at the bottom, and did work on 
descending by its own weight. This 
engine was not a success, but ten years 
later Otto made the first practical use of 
a cycle of operations suggested by Barnett 
in 1838 and worked out by Beau de 
Rochas in 1862. During tho induction 
stroke a mixturo of air and gas was drawn 
into the cylinder, compressed during the 
return stroke, ignited ny a gas dame at 
inner dead centre, and driving tho piston 
forward by expansion, the burnt gases 
being expelled during tho return stroke. 
This Is the ‘four-stroke* or Otto cycle. 
The main features which gave this engine 
its superiority over All previously built, 
and which were clearly realised by Otto, 
are that coinpressiond precees ignition, 
and Ignition Is accurately timed. 

Fig. 3 shows the Otto cycle diagram. 
AB represents tho first or churging stroke 
of the cycle, when the mixture Is being 


D 



fig. 3. orro cyc’LIi. 


taken In at * hat Is practically atmospheric 
pressure. BO corresponds to tho com- 
pression stroke. Ignition takes place at 
C, and tho pressure rapidly rises ns shown 
by tho steep curve to 1). DBF indicates 
tno working stroke. From 1) to Ifi In- 
dicates the ordinary expansion and con- 
sequent gradual fall of pressure. Towards 
the end of this stroke the exhaust valve 
opens, allowing the waste gases to escape, 
with tho resultant sudden doorcase in 
pressure, as shown by KF. So (JI)KF 
represents tho full effect of tho working 
stroko. Then as tho piston moves back 
over tho exhaust stroke, and gradually 
sweeps the chamber clear, tho pressure 
falls back to tho atmospheric level, as 
shown by FA. 

Tho irregularity of motion arising from 
tho fact that only one stroko in four is a 
power stroke may bo partly overcome by 
using a largo liywheol, or two or more 
cylinders may bo usod on the same crank- 
shaft, and "their action so timed that 
uniformly distributed impulses are given 
to the shaft, but In any case an engine 
working on tho four-stroke cycle will have 
greater weight per h.p, developed than 


one working on a two-stroke cycle. A 
two -stroke gas engine was Invented in 
1880 by Dugald Clark. Gas and air were 
mixed and slightly compressed in a 
separate cylinder (the 'displacer*) and 
discharged into the working cylinder at 
the end of the power stroke, as tho piston 
overran and uncovered the exhaust port- 
holes in the evlinder wall. Owing to the 
compression of the charge In the displacer 
the charge sweeps out the burnt gaseB. 
On tho return stroke tho piston covers up 
the exhaust ports, and the charge is 
compressed, ignition occurs at inner dead 
centre, tho expansion drives the piston 
forward, and os soon as the exhaust ports 
are uncovered tho new charge 1 b drawn in. 
Against the advantage of the engine pro- 
ducing one power stroke in every two 
must no set the addition of the displacer 
cylinder, but this may be of comparatively 
light construction, as it deals with the 
charge at ordinary temp, and low pressure. 
Just sufficient to sweep the combustion 
products out of tho working cylinder. 
The fact that some of the incoming gases 
may bo mixed with tho exhaust and lost, 
is of minor Importance when waste gases 
are used, as tneso aro produced in large 
quantities at low cost. AH modern G. E. 
work on either the four-stroke or the two- 
stroko cycle, and, in addition, may be 
single-acting or double-acting. In the 
latter combustion tokos place on either 
6ide of tho piston alternatively. 

Tho temp, dovolopod at tho explosion 
in G. 1$. may reach 2000° C. t and exceeds 
tho melting-point of tho iron used in the 
cylinder and piston. It is therefore 
necessary to enclose the evlinder in a 
ackot in which cooling water is circulated. 
Jut as heat is thereby extracted from the 
working substance the efficiency is appre- 
ciably reduced. Moreover steep temp, 
gradients are set up in the wall, from the 
explosion temp, to that of the cooling 
water, and, further, the cylinder wall Is 
alternately heated (at explosion) and 
cooled (at expansion), and this temp, 
variation only penetrates a thin layer of 
tho inner wall. This uneven and varying 
heating gives rise to cracks in the material 
and m ay lead to complete breakdown. 
Two methods have been suggested for 
dealing with this problem. In one 
method, duo to Messrs. Crossley, a small 
spray of wafer Is introduced Into the 
cylinder during suction, the mist is con- 
verted into steum at the explosion thoreby 
absorbing heat from the gases, but the 
steam also expands. Tests haro shown 
an appreciable Increase in officioncy over 
that of an engine working with water 
jacket only. The other method, sug- 
gested by Clark, consists in the injection 
of a fm thcr charge of air at the end of the 
suction stroke, thus Increasing the com- 
pression without raising tho explosion 
temp. Tests showed an increase in 
thermal efficiency from 27 per cent to 
34j>or cent. 

The usual vertical or horizontal ball 
governors (see Stkam Engines) are used 
on <l. E. in three different wavs, acting 
on a lover which (1) cuts off the entire 
fuel supply for one or more strokes until 
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normal speed Is restored ('hit and miss/ 
used on small engines only), or (2) cuts off 
part of the fuel (gas), thus reducing the 
thermal value of the mixture ('quality 
governing'), or (3) throttles the mixture 
on entering the cylinder, thus reducing the 
pressure. This Is the method of ' quantity 
governing,* and is now used on all large 
engines. 

Ignition of the gases was effected In 
the Otto engine by a gas flame admitted 


80-300 r.p.m. Modern developments 
mainly concern the cooling and governing 
systems. Two types of continental two- 
stroko engines merit special mention, the 
Koertlng double-acting engine In which 
the long piston acts as part of the valve 
gear by covering and uncovering the 
exhaust port as explained above, and 
the Bechclhauser engine in which there 
are two pistons In the cylinder, moving 
alternately towards and ,away from 



Ctaatey- Premier Engines Ltd 

CROSS LEY -PREMIER 1500 B.H.P. GAS ENGINES IN DUPLICATE SET 
This is the largest British -made set in the world, operating on natural gas, in Trinidad. Each engine 
has twelve c j hmlers arranged in four groups of three. Two of these groups are placed us-h-vis fashion 
on each side of a centrally disposed flywheel, to the arms of which the rotating field of the xooo-kw. 

alternator is bracketed. 


to the cylinder by a valve operated 
and timed by the engine itself. This 
method was later superseded by the 
hot-tube method, In which part of the 
gases pass through a short porcelain or 

S latlnum tube kept hot by a gas flame. 

[odorn engines use Ignition by electric 
•park, the spark gap being placed in the 
cylinder, and usually supplied by a 
high-tension magneto (.w. Motor Cars). 

Starting of small G. 10. can usually be 
done by hand, but for engines larger than 
30 b.p. It is necessary to have some other 
means of starting. Some engines are 
•tarted by introducing a small explosive 
Charge, but more often a special com- 
pressor Is used or the valves, are so set as 
to make the engine start as a compressor. 

G. F. are made in sizes up to about 
3000 h.p., and usually run at speeds of 


one another. The Eullagar engine works 
on a similar principle. 

Gases, Inert, Noble, or Haro, see Hare 
Gabes. 

Gases, Nascent, nee Nascent State. 

Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn 0810-65), 
Eng. novelist, b. at Chelsea. Sne was the 
daughter of Win. Stevenson, a IJnltarian 
minister and keeper of the treasury 
records. Most of her youth #as spent 
at Lvnutsford, Cheshire, and this quaint 
tn. supplied her with her mdfterlal for 
Cranford . In 1832 she married the Ilev. 
Win. G., a Unitarian minister of Man- 
chester, and the marriage proved a very 
happy one. In 1848 she became famous 
by the pub. of her novel Mary Varton , In 
which she reflects with insight and sym- 
pathy the life and feelings of the manufac- 
turing working classes. The book was a 
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great, success and was praisod by Carlyle, 
Marla Kdgoworth, and Landor. She was 
a friend of Dickens, and was Intimately 
acquainted both with Carlyle and 
Thackeray. It was at Dickens’s in vi tu- 
tion that she wroto for Household Words , 
and In this paper appeared, from 1851 to 
1853, Cranford , which, according to Lord 
Houghton, Is 4 tho purest piece of humor- 
istic description that has been added 
to Drit. Uteraturo since Charles Lamb.* 
She has some of the characteristics of 
Jane Austen, and If her style and delinea- 
tion of character arc less minutely porfoct, 



ri.i/, vnrcrii ci.i.miokn c.aiklll 


they ure, on the othei hind, imbued 
with a deeper vein of feeling. She wai 
the friend of Charlotte iiionti . to whom 
her hyiupulhv brought much comfort, 
and whose life she wroto (Is >7). Her 
other novels were Lizzie Lt u/U (1853), 
Ruth (1855), A orth and South (IS 55), 
Sylvia's Lows (ISOd), and Mi. Harrison's 
Confessions <18t» *>) Her last work was 
Wires amt Danyhtets (IS(>>), which 
appeared In the C ontlnll Mooazine. ami 
was left unfinished. The full* s( cd. of 
her works is that of U K. hlinrtci (11 vols., 
11)00 10). See K. A. Chadvu. k. Mis. 
Cask ell: Haunts. Homes, and Stont*, 1010, 
and Elizabeth llaldano, .1/rs. Ha^ktll and 
Her Friends, 1030; also lives bv J. J. van 
Dullemen, 10*21; O. A. I’ame, 1020; A. 8. 
Wliitfleld, 1920; and U. do YV. Sanders, 
1930. 

Gas-liquor, watery fluid which, together 
with coal-tar (r/.P.) f forms the liquid pro- 
duct of the distillation of coal. This 
liquor, which separates os a l.vur above 
the tar. consists chiefly of a solution of 
ammonium salts, partly condensed from 
the Jiot gases and partly derived from the 
subsequent washing of the gas in the 
scrubbers. The carbonate nnd chloride 
are the most important of the salts present 
and occur to the extent of about 4 ami 
1;5 per cent respectively. Smaller quan- 
tities of the sulphide, thiosulphate, and 
sulphate are also present. 0. was at 
one time the most important source of 


ammonia from the commercial point of 
view. This product is obtained from it by 
decomposing with lime, and bloivlug over 
the ammonia with steam. If the sulphate, 
which is largely used os a fertiliser. Is 
required, the gas is passed Into sulphuric 
acid, and the salt crystallised out. Now- 
adays (J. Is of minor importance as a 
source of ammonia, which Is mostly pre- 
pared synthetically from hydrogen and 
nitrogen. 

Gas Manufacture. Gas Is made by the 
destructive distillation of that variety of 
coal, rich in hydrogen, known as bitu- 
minous coal. A typical bituminous coal 
has the following composition: Carbon, 
77 per cent; hydrogen. 5 percent; sulphur, 
1*7 per cent; nitrogen, 1*7 per cent; 
oxygen, 7 per cent ; ash, 3*5 per cent ; mois- 
ture, 3'i per rent. 

The products of the distillation of coal 
maj lie divided Into three main classes: 

(а) Solids such as coke and gas carbon; 

(б) liquids consisting of tar and ammonia- 
cal liquor; (c) gases consisting of the un- 
purified coal gas The coal-tar contains, 
among man\ other bodies: (1) Hcnzene 
and its homologucs, from winch aniline, 
the source of coal-tar colours, can be 
derived; (2) carbolic acid, from which 
picric acid, used as a dye and a powerful 
explosive, Is made; (3) naphthalene, used 
for disinfecting: (1) pitch, extensively 
used for road -making. From the products 
obtained bv the distillation of the tar 
(</ r ) many valuable drugs perfumes, and 
coloiumg matters are obtained. 

The gases muv be divided Into (1) light 
hv diocuibons, such as methane, acetylene, 
etbvlcne; (2) other combustible gases, 
such as hydrogen, carbon monoxide; (3) 
impurities such as nitrogen, hydrogen 
sulphide, carbon disulphide, and other 
in game sulphur com pounds, carbon di- 
oxide, ammonia. Of tho last class, 
ammonia and hydrogen Milplilde are com- 
pletely extracted hv purification processes, 
and frequent )> miw-t of the organic sulphur 
compounds aie alM» reniovod. 

The series of opeifttions Involved In G. M. 
embraces the processes of distillation, con- 
densation of the products of distillation 
which are liquid or solid ot atmospheric 
temp., t vh.ni'rflon of the uncomtensed 

g as from the retorts, wot purification, 
y washing with water, dry purification, 
estimation of the volume of the purified 
gas, and distribution to the mains from 
which the customer draws his supply. 
From the ac< otnpanying diagram an idea 
of the order In which operations In G. M. 
are carried out, and the arrangement of 
the plant, can be gained. 

Retorts. -The distillation of coal Is 
carried out by tho following systems: 
(1) lloii/ontal retorts; (2) continuously 
operated vertical retorts; (3) intermittent 
vertical retorts or chambers; (4) coke 
ovens. Although iu some large gas 
undertakings tho taut mentfoned are now 
being Installed for the production of tn. 
gas. they are mainly used for the pro- 
duction of hard coke for the steel industry, 
and most of the tn. gas supplied by the 
gas industry Is made In horizontal or 
vertical retorts. 
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Horizonte* Retort *. — These are made of of coke. Formerly horizontal retorts 
fl re-clay or silica; their cross sections are wore charged by hand, but they ore now 
usually D -shaped, a form adopted on almost entirely effected by machinery oper- 
account of the large heating surface pro- ated by compressed air or hydraulic or eleo- 
sented by tho base and tho fact that it trio power. Various types of maohines 
remains unchanged after continued heat- are available for the purpose, some of 
ing To the open ends of each retort a which charge from one side of the retorts 
cast-iron mouthpiece is bolted ; this carries only, others charging simultaneously from 
a socket to receive the pipe through which both sides. In some of theso machines 
the gases pass after leaving the retort the principle of the conveyor chain is em- 
The retorts aro heated externally, being ployed, while in others, of the projector 
arranged In ‘bods* of from three to twelve, typo, the coal is thrown into the letort 
Each bed of retorts has a separate furnace, from a rapidly rotating belt by centri- 
The retorts are heated by tho combustion fugal force The coke is discharged from 
of producer gas which is made by the the rotorta by means of a telescopic ram 
passage of air through red-hot coke in a which enters the retort at ono end, pushing 
furnace or 'producer* placed below the the red hot coke out at the other 
bed of retorts. The oxygon of the air Is Vertical Retort*. — Carbonisation in 



carburettor washer 


DIAGRAM OF A COAL GAS PLANT 

The tower left hand position shows carburetted water gas plant, which is not always used. 

converted Into carbon monoxide, and the vertical retorts muy be continuous or inter- 
mixture of carbon monoxide and nitrogen mitten t. In the case of the former coal is 
enters the combustion chamber surround- fed continuously into the top of a retort 
ing the retorts at a high temp. , it is here bv means of gravity, and is carbonised in 
supplied with sufficient air to complete the its passage through tho retort, coke being 
combustion of the carbon monoxide to c xtractcd by a slow Iy moving mechanical 
carbon dioxide, a re ir tion which is accom- extractor at the base As tho coal is car- 
panied by the e\ olution of a great quantity boofsed it swells considerably, and in con- 
ofheat. It is usual to have an admixture sequence tho retoits are wider in both 
of steam with the primary air supply dimensions at the bottom than at tho top. 
which forms carbon monoxide and hydro- Iho retorts in cross-section ace either 
gen by contact with the hot coke. This rectangular (e g. Woodall- 1) uckbam eys- 
system of heating possesses the following tem) or oval (e g the Glover- West system) 
advantages. (1) A great economy of fuel; and are of various sizes to carbonise from 
12) a high temp , (3) a uniform distribution 3 to 12 tons per day. Tbe actual amount 
of heat around the retorts in modern of coal passing through the retort depends 
Installations the heat .n the waste gases upon the class of coal being carbonised 
Is used to preheat the secondary air used and the calorific value of the gas ifroducecL 
for combustion of the producer ana in btcam Is introduced at the base of the 
recuperators, thus effecting a considerable retort for the primary purpose of cooling 
economy in fuel. With a modern re- tho coke before it is discharged, but In so 
cupo»t*ve setting it is possible to carbon- doing it produces water gas, thus increas- 
in' 100 lb. of coal by the use of only 12 lb. ing the gaseous yield, with continuous 
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vertical retorts there Is great possibility through the use of an exhauster by about 
of flexibility In output and calorific value 10 per cent nod, moreover, the quality of 
through variations in the rate at which the pas is improved, because It leaves 
coal is carbonised and in the amount of the heated retort more quickly. After 
steaming. Steam is generated in waste- leaving the condensers, the gas contains 
heat boilers In which the heat of the waste the following impurities which must be 
gases is utilised. Carbonisation in inter- removed: (l) Hydrogen sulphide; (2) 
mlltent vertical chambers Is not unlike carbon bisulphide; (3) carbon dioxide; (4) 
that in horizontal retorts, except that coal ammonia. 

is fed into tho retort by gravity from over- Wet Purifiers or Washers. — These con- 
head charging machines, and the coke is tain ammonia liquor through which the 
similarly discharged by gravity Into a coke gas is made to flow in finely divided 
car. which is then cooled by means of streams. The compounds hvdrooyanie 
water lu a quenching tower. Intermit- acid, carbon dioxide, anil hydrogen sul- 
tent vertical retorts or ovens are made in phide are acidic, so they combine with the 
various sizes to accommodate charges of ammonia (a strong base) to form salts 
from 1 to 6 tons. Full accounts of various which are non-volatilo. Tho greater pro- 
installations of continuous and intermit- portion of these impurities are therefore 
tent vortical retorts may be found in the removed. The final removal of the 
Transactions of the Institution of Uas ammonia is effected in tho scrubber 
Engineers. or washer. 

Hydraulic Main. — Tho gas passes from Dry Purifiers. — Tho final purification is 

ihe retoit to the hydraulic main. This Is effected by passing the gas over wooden 
a long horizontal tank supported above trays made In the form of grids and 
the top of the retort stack, through which covered with tho purifying material, 
is maintained a constant slow stream of Oxido of iron, called bog iron ore, is used 
water, the level of which is not allowed to as tho purifying agent. Tbo oxide of iron 
vary. The ascension pipe dips about 1 In. removes tho last traces of hjdrogen sul- 
into tho w r ater, which acts as a seal to phldo. Sulphide of iron is formed, and 
allow any retort to be charged singly with- the spent oxide is revivified by exposing it 
out tho possibility of gas 4 induced in tho to the air, the oxygen of the air displacing 
other retorts of the same led escaping tho Bulpbur from the sulphide. When tho 
through the open retort. Home of tho sulphur hus accumulated to the extent of 
high boiling constituents In the gas con- about 50 to 60 per cent the material does 
dense in tho ascension pipe, which muHt not suffer rev iviflration on exposure to the 
bo periodically cleaned. In the hydraulic air; it is then sold to manufacturers of 
main, where the gas bubbles through sulphuric acid to be roasted in kilns for 
water, condensation takes place to a still the production of sulphur dioxide. The 
greater extent, and also solution of a gas passes from the purifier to the gas- 
cnnstdcruhle quantity of ammonia Tho holder where it is 8to*-pd. In small gas- 
products of condensation form a black, works tho holder is a simple cylindrical 
viscous fluid of peculiar smell called coal- vessel inverted m a tank of water. Large 
tar, which is a mixture of an extremely gas-works have adopted a telescopic 
complex character. Tho tar, being heavior cylindrical vessel, thus saving much 
than the ammonia liquor, forma a layer ground space, as the same sized tank 
at the bottom of the mam, and tho serves for a holder of much greater capa- 
ammonia liquor is run off from the top of city than the simple form. The tankless 
it at a constant rate into a storage tank, holder consists of a tall cylinder or polygon 
The gas leaves the main at a temp, of in which the gas is confined by a largo 
about 60° O., and is reduced to the temp, sealed piston w hich rises and falls accord- 
of tho air by condonsers which arc air- log to the amount ot gas in the holdtr. 
cooled or water-cooled, or both. Water Such a holder gives tho same pressure 
condensers are more efficient, because the whatever the height of the piston. Tho 
degreo of cooling can be better regulated holders of this type now constructed in 
with water than with air. The cfiiciency Great Britain have an aggregate capacity 
of a condenser is judged by tho efficacy of about 74,U00,000 cub. ft. An advan- 
with which it removes naphthalene; this tago of theta* holders is that, not being 
compound oondensos to a whito glistening stored over water, the gas does not go into 
solid, which causes great trouble when it tho mains saturated with water vapour, 
is deposited in the works or distributing as is the case with ordinary holders, 
pipes. Uas for fuel or power is prepared by the 

The Exhauster. — Since the stream of gas incomplete combustion of coal or coke, 
has to work against the pressure of the There are two methods of producing 
seal in the hydraulic main, tho pressure of gasemn fuel, entirely different in principle: 
tho gas in the retort must bo greater than (1) Air is passed upwards through a deep 
tho presHuro in the combustion chamber layer of red-hot carbon. The carbon com- 
Rurrounding It. Some of the gas would bines with tho oxygen of tho air to form 
naturally percolate through the porous carbon monoxide, CO. Iho nitrogen of 
wall of the retort and be consumed in tho the air is unaffected, bo the resulting gas 
chamber. Tho exhauster is a rotary gas consists of a mixture of carbon monoxide 
pumb, which serves tho purpose of suck- and nitrogen, with a small percentage of 
ing tho gas out of tho retort and thus carbon dtoxldo, CV This mixture is 
neutralises the effect of the water pres- called producer or Siemens' gas. (2) Steam 
sure. The exhaustor also serves to forco is passed through the red-hot carbon, 
the gas through tho purifying plant. The when tho following reaction takes place, 
amount of gas produced Is Increased C +H|0 - CO +U|. The mixture of OC 
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end H Is called water gas, which evidently alternately through valves which are made 
differs from producer gas In that it 1 b to open and close at the correot time. The 
wholly combustlblo. The reaction by alternate expansion and contraction of the 
which water Is produced Is endothermic In diaphragms, Uko ordinary bellows, by the 
oharactor, because the amount of heat re- pressure of the gas Is communicated by 
quired to decompose 1 gramme molecule of lovers and cranks to tho recording meoh- 
steam Is greater than the amount of heat anlsm. There are various forms of pro- 
liberated when C combines with O to form payment or slot meters for extending the 
CO. This explains why steAm directed salo of gas among the smaller consumers, 
upon incandescent coke will produce water By means of a simple mechanism attached 
gas only for a very short time. The heat to the meter, and operated by tho insertion 
required for tho reaction is absorbed from of a coin, an amount of gas appropriate to 
the hot coke which Is cooled to such An the value of tho coin is allowed to pass 
extent that at first a gas of different com- through tho meter, after which a valve 
position from water gas Is formed, and closes until another coin is Inserted, 
quickly tho process ceases altogether. Meters, os tested under the provisions 
This difficulty is overcome by blowing air of the Gas Act, 1048, aro stamped as 
and steam alternately through the coko correct when their registration docs not 
for periods of a few minutes each. During vary from tho standard by more than 2 
the first stage the carbon Is converted into per cent in favour of tho seller or 3 per 
carbon dioxide, a reaction which liberates cent ia favour of tho consumer, a total 
a large amount of heat. This heat is range of 5 per cent, 
employed in raising the temp, of tho re- Gas, Olefiant, see Ethyi.knk. 
malning mass of fuel which soon attains Gasolene is that fraction of petroleum 
the temp, appropriate for the reaction boiling at about 115° i\, and is used for 
O +11*0 — H* +00*. This reaction, being burning in vapour lamps, as a fuel in 
endothermic, abstracts heat from the hot internal combustion engines, and as a 
fuel which cools down, so that the process solvent in the arts. Set J ’ktrolkpm. 
must be reversed by blowing air In, and so Gasometer, see under Gas Mancjfac- 
on. Hence In all processes for the manuf. ti kk. 

of water gas, two alternating operations Gasparri, Pietro (1852-1934), It. car- 
are Involved: (l) The temp, of tho fuel dinal, b. at Ussita. Educated, Pontiflcato 
Is raised to about 120G J G. by blowing Seminary, Home. Prof, of canonical 
a current of air through it; (2) steam law, Catholic Institute, Paris, 1880 98. 
Is injected until the temp, falls to about In 189S went to tf. Anns it a ns apostolic 
900° O. If the temp, falls below 9i>0° delegate, where ho remained until 1901. 
C. tho reaction O + 2H t O = C0 f ! 2 II* Entrusted, 1904, by Pius X. with coilift- 
predominntes. cation of canonical law. Cardinal, 1907; 

Coal ga^. water gas, and producer gns secretary of state, 1911. Conducted 
are all widely employed for industrial pur- negotiations loading to treaty between 
poses, since they form clean, reliable, ami Vatican and It. Gov., which was signed 
easily manipulated fuels. By tho Gas Feb. 11. Im29. 

Regulation Act of 1920 coal gas is now Gaspfi Peninsula, E. section of tho prov. 
sold not by the cubic foot as previously, of Quebec, Canada, between gulf of St. 
but by heating power measured in therms Law’reneo ami Ghaleur Bay. It consists 
{see also Rkiluy). Ono therm is equal to mainly of forest land and has good 
100,0110 Brit, thermal unite, i.e. it is the fisheries. Area 4 450 srj. m. Pop. 41,000. 
amount of heat required to raise the temp. Gas, Poison, see Chkmic\l Wahfmuc. 

of 100,000 Jb. of water one F. degree. Ste Gas Poisoning, ste under Pomona and 

A. Meade, Xeiv Modern Gasworks I'ructire, RhrtPsdTATlo.v 

1934, ami A. Key, Waxworks Effluents Gasquet, Francis Aldan (1840-1929), 
and A mitt no tt, 1938. See also U\s Eng. historical writer, ft. in London. II© 
Autiioi n y, imiTiSfi. was educated nt Downside College, Bath, 

Gas Meter. Tho G. M. was Invented and from 1878 to 1884 was superior of tho 
about 1815 hv Clegg. Consumers* G. Ms. Hencdictino monastery and eollogo of 
aro either wet or dry- Tho wet type has bt. Gregory, Downside. Dp to his death 
a measuring drum enclosed in a ease con- was tho abbot president of tho Eng. 
talcing watci up to a level known as the Benedictines and president of tho fnter- 
water-line. Tne dium, which contains national commission for tho revisou of 
div. plates M*t at an angle, is caused to tho Vulgato, in virtue of which ho was 
revolve by the gas pressing upon tho sur- created cardin.il-doacon by Pius X. in 
faco of tho w\iter, arrangements being 1914. On the occasion of Ida Sacerdotal 
made to cmnpi'nNito for fluctuations in jubilee Pius XI. raised him to tlje dignity 
water level duo to movement of the of card inul -priest. Ilo wan the loading 
drum. The rotation of tho drum spimlic authority on prc-Rcf ormat ion monasti- 
fs communicated to a train of wheels and clsm in England. II in work* Includo 
registered on dials. Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries 

The dry meter, which is much more ex- (1 888-89), A Short lfist/>ry of the Catholic 
tenslvoly used, usuallv has a case of tinned Church in England (1903), English A/on- 
Iron, and Is divided into one horizontal aslie Life (1903), Vita Anti/juissima B. 
and two vertical compartments by div. (iregorii Atagiu (1903), Henry III . and 
plates. In each vertical compartment Is ihe Church (1905), CollcciiO Anglo • 
a movable diaphragm with prepared flex- Premonstratcns la (1900 — vol. I. had boon 
ible leather sides, thus making four previously rub. In 1904), Parish Life in 
chambers in the lower part of the meter. AUdimval England (1900), The Greater 
The gas enters and leaves the chambers Abbeys of England (1908), Monastic Life in 
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the Middle Ages( 1022), and His Holiness. 
Pope Pius XI. (1022). lie ed. Count 
Montalembert/a Monks of the West (1896). 

Gassendi, or Gassend. Pierre (1592- 
1655). Fr. philosopher and mathematician, 
5 . at Champterder in Provence. Ilo 
studied at Alx with a view to entering 
the Church, hut abandoned the idea and 
took up the study of philosophy. He 
made an examination of the Aristotelian 
systems, and pub., in 1624, Exerci inti ones 
jturodoxiem odversus Aristoteleos , in w hick 
he protests against the acceptance of the 
dicta of Aristotle ns (Inal in all matters 
* ilosophy. In 1615 ho was made 

K of mathematics at the College 
in Paris. While in Paris ho wrote 
J)e vita Epicuri, a commentary on 
Diogenes Laertius's tenth book, and 
Syntagma philosophies Epicuri (1G49), 
which contains a complete sketch of the 
system of Epicurus. G. was a disciple 
of Bacon and on friendly terms with 
Galileo, keeping pace with the moderns 
In natural and physical science Just ns 
he referred to the a nets. His Institutio 
astronumica is a book on the science of his 
own day, while Tychonis Hrahtei, Nicolai 
Copcmici, (Jeorgii Puerbachii et Joamns 
Itegiomontani Vitus contains a complete 
hist, of astronomy down + o his own time. 
See Bugcrel, Tic de Gt^senai, 1737. Ills 
life is also given by Damlrori, Mtmoire 
stir Qassentli, 1839. An abridgment of his 
philosophy was written by his friend, t.ho 
traveller, Bernier {Abrtgf de la Philosophic 
de Gassendi, 2nd ed., 7 vols., 1084). See 
also 1*. I'endzig, Die Met aphysik Gassendis, 
1908; P. Humbert, MlEuvre astronmnimte 
de Gassendi , 1936; and study by Da 
Mothc-Vayer, 1943. 

Gasset, Jose Ortega y, b. in 1883 and 
for some years prof, of the uni v. of Madrid. 
Like so many of his univ. and literary 
contemporaries, ho is considered to ho one 
of the true lnsplrora of the Sp. revolution 
which came to a head in 1931. Mx vols. 
of his collected essays bear the title The 
Spectator. In his review Ln Rrrisfa de 
Occidente . and in other works, ho showed 
himself to ho a sharp critic of the monar- 
chical gov. and of the dictatorship in 
Spain. Tho best known of Uhm* hooks 
are Meditations of Qmrote (11) 14' and 
Invertebrate Spain (1922, Eng. trims. 
1937). 

Gas Spaoe Heaters. As a fuel gas is 
clean and produces neither smoke nor soot. 
No fuel storage space Is required, nor is the 
removal of ash involved. A gas flro will 
Ive an immediate and lloxihle supply of 
eat; the temp, of a room heated by a gas 
Are can be kept under rloso control merely 
by tho operation of the tap on tho fire. 
Since n gas Are is normally titled to a Hue, 
it will promote adequate uml positive 
ventilation of tho room in which it is in- 
stalled; a coal Are, on tho other hand, 
needs a much larger flue to dispose of tho 
smoko produced and, ln consequence, 
cauAes a much higher rato of ventilation 
than is needed. This results vory often 
in unpleasant draughts and an uudoslrablo 
wastage of heat up tho flue. 

Most of the heat from gas Ares is by 
radiation, but later types, callod convector 


Ares, produce in addition a certain amount 
of converted heat in tho form of warmed 
air, which is directed into the room and 
which further increases tho total heat out* 
put of the Are. Gas fires of both the 
radiant and convector types are designed 
to give on efficient and wide distribution 
of hout, the first typo in the form of well 
distributed radiant heat, and the latter 
with an additional circulation of warm air. 
Tho output of heat from a gas Are, as com- 
pared with tho heat input In the form of 
fuel consumed, is about 50 per cent in the 
ease of tho normal Are, and 60 to 65 per 
cent in the ease of a well -designed con- 
vector Are. The modern gas Are Is silent 
in operation, and requires very little atten- 
tion to maintain it in good working order; 
it has radiants, which aro much more 
robust than tho older types. Automatlo 
ignition is usually provided. 

From an artistic point of view gas Ares 
can be made to harmonise with any 
scheme of decoration. They may bo de- 
signed to be fitted at hearth level or raised 
to a convenient height to form a panel 
nearly Hush with the face of the wall. 
Small portable gas fires are also available 
to give local warmth by radiant or con- 
verted heat, or a combination of tho two. 
These, oh a general rule, need no Hue. 
A nollicr form of domestic gas heater is the 
Iluclcss radiator, which cither stands on 
tho floor or is fixed to tho wall; tills heats 
mainly by converted warm air which gives 
a hack ground of warmth to the whole 
house. Many premises of a commercial 
and industrial character are heated by gas 
convectors of a larger slzo than the 
domestic typo, and also by overhead 
heaters of various de.signs which employ 
radiation to warm the occupants of the 
premises. Gas space heating appliances 
lend themselves admirably to automatlo 
controls arranged to maintain the temp, 
of tho premises at a desired level. 

Gastein, valley in t lie prov. of Salzburg, 
Austria. Its two prill, vils. aro Hof- 
giWeln and Wlldhndgastein. Hofgastein 
is the cap. of the valley and also a watering 
place. Wildhadgastiiu is noted tot Its 
thermal ^pimgs. 

Gaster, Moses (1856-1939), Rumanian 

E hilologNt and Ileb. scholar, b . at 
uieharesf, educated at Bucharest Univ. 
Lecturer of Kumuniun language and 
literature at that univ. 1881-85, but 
exilod fiom Humania for agitating on be- 
half of tho persecuted Jews. In 1886 and 
1891 he was Jlchester lecturer at Oxford 
on Slavonic and Byzantine literature; 
and in 1S87 he was appointed chief 
rabbi of the Sephardic communities of 
England. Held Rumanian orders *Uene 
Mereuti' (1st class), for literary achieve- 
ment s. His earlier works Include History 
of Rumanian Popular Literature (1883); 
Rumanian Translation of the Hebrew 
Prayer- Hook (1883); Griero-Slavonie 
Literature (1887); bis later, The Hebrew 
Versum of Secretum Secretorum of Aristotle 
(1908); The Jewish Divorce (1911); Ru- 
manian Fairy Tales (1923); The Samari- 
tans (1925); Samaritan Eschatology (1932); 
The Mcuiseh Hook (Eng. trans . 2 vols., 
1934); and contributions to the Ency . 
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Brit . and Hastings's Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics . 

Gasteropoda i(Gk. yao-rrjp, stomach, and 
iro8, irov«, foot), name given to ono of the 
three large classes Into which molluscs are 
divided and, as the name indicates, all 
its genera are characterised by the ventral 
position of the foot. Gasteropoda are 
subdivided into Isopleura, symmetrical, 
and Artlsopleura, uusy in metrical forms. 
The former contain the simplest and most 
primitive molluscs, such as Chiton ; they 
are elongated in form, the mouth being 
at one end and the anus at the other end 
of the body ; the pedal and visceral nerve- 
cords run parallel to ono another the 
wholo length of the body; and the gills, 
kidneys, genital ducts, ami circulatory 
organs are bilaterally symmetrical; AVo- 
menia and Proncomenm are small flat 
forms whose shells consist only of minute 
plates and spines in the skin; species 
of Chsetoderma are more elongated 
and cylindrical, but their shells are aNo 
rudimentary; Chiton has eight dorsal 
shell-plates, fitted one behind the other. 
In the Anisopleura the head and foot are 
bilateral, but the viscera are twisted, 
bringing the gills, kidneys, and anus to 
the right side; the reproductive organ and 
genital duct are single. The free- 
swimming forms known as Heteropmls 
sometimes acquire a superficial symmetrj . 
The Streptoncurn, ns their name Implies, 
are Anisopleura in which the nerve loop 
is twisted, owing to the asymmetry of 
the viscera already mentioned- they 
include Patella , the limpet, Littorina , the 
whelk. Purpura , the dog-whelk, etc.; the 
Euthyncura, or straight-nerved, include 
the Opisthobrancha, Aplysia (the Sea 
Hare), Bulla, Doris, Colis, etc.; and the 
Pulmonata Helix, the snail, Anon , the 
black slug. etc. Gasteropoda are vora- 
cious animals, being furnished with power- 
ful rasping organs which enable them to 
prey on other mariuo molluscs, while the 
terrestrial forms, such os snails, work 
ha\oc among flowering plants and vege- 
tables; many of them — whelks, etc.- arc 
used for human consumption and as bait. 
Fossil gasteropoda occur In the Cambrian 
rocks, and many modern types ha\o their 
origin in Cretan mu Hines. 

Gaston do Fo x, see Foix and Foix, 
Gaston. 

Gastrectomy. This operation consists 
In * cutting out the stomach,' that is, 
removal of part or the whole of the 
stomach wall for the purpose of excising 
an ulcer or a cancer. The operation of 
gastroenterostomy consists In making a 
passage from the stomach to the small 
Intestine — in fact, short-circuiting the 
duodenum— -so os to prevent the food 
passing over and (Stopping the healing of 
an ulcer of the stomach wall or duodenum. 
Gastrostomy consists In making a mouth 
to tbe stomach, and is an operation 
performed in order * 1 prc\ent tbe food 
passing through the throat and gullet. 
Gastrotomy is a term Incorrectly applied 
to laparotomy (cutting open the abdo- 
men), meaning an exploratory operation 
Inside tbe abdomen. 

Gastrfo Catarrh, running or excess of 


moisture (muous) from the wall of the 
stomach. It is due to changes In the wall 
arising from the contents of tho stomach, 
to injurious substances circulating in the 
blood, or to ohanges in tho nerve supply. 

Treatment — As G. C. is caused or main- 
tained by tho food supply, a restricted 
diet or entire abstinence from food is 
indicated, and alcohol should bo avoided. 
Discomfort may be prevented by sipping 
hot or cold water. 

Gastrlo Juice, colourless acid fluid, 
secreted by certain colls in the stomach, 
containing enzymes and hydrochloric 
acid in addition to small amounts of 
organic and inorganio materials. The 
prin. enzymo, or ferment, present is 
pepsin, which is derived from a precursor, 
propepsin. Tho latter, on coming into 
contact with acid, is converted into tho 
ferment which acts upon tho protein of 
the food. Pepsin therefore can only act 
in acid solution, and both the ferment 
Itself and tho hydrochloric add of the 
O. J. are secreted by special cells in tho 
stomach. The amount of the secretion, 
ami also its composition, is determined 
by tlio nature of tho food. Pepsin acts on 
protein matter, converting it into soluble 
forms, albuinoses and peptones, which are 
passed on to tho Intestine, there to undergo 
f urt her change. A nother ferment, rennln, 
N uhn present in O. J.; it brings about 
the elottlug of milk by catalysing the 
change of caseinngen into casein. 

Gastritis, see Stomacu; (in horses), see 
Iloitai;, Diseases. 

Gastrolobium, a genus of leguminous 
plants, contains ovor thirty species, all 
of which are evergreen shrubs found in W. 
Australia. 

Gastronomy, the science of eating, Is in- 
separable from Its application and is 
therefore an art as wrell as a science. Tho 
first gas tronoin leal experiments were prob- 
ably purely accidental, but for over three 
thousand years deliberate experiments 
have been made. The earliest gastron- 
omists discovered that cooked fish and 
meat were more appetising than raw 
foods. More recent experiments have 
given us tho sauce tartare with the solo, 
mint sauce wdth lamb, and red currant jelly 
with game. In tho experimental field 
the Fr. have been tbe foremost gastron- 
omists, and have discovered many attroc- 
t ive and unusual food combinations. Like 
most arts that of G. has frequently been 
debased, for at many periods in hist. 
It has degenerated into gluttony. For 
the consumer the best expression of the 
art Is in the enjoyment of appetising 
dishes eaten with tho fullness of upprecia- 
flon that is accompanied by restraint. 
Modern G. as a science has to consider not 
only tho combination of appropriate 
flavours, but also tho food vaioo of tho 
dishes. This value Is generally expressed 
In calories, the units of heitt which 
may bo supplied to tho body by tho food. 
It Is estimated that a working man 
of average size needs from 2500 to 3000 
calories per day, and tables have boon 
prepared to show tho numbers of calories 
to be obtained by given weights of 
various foods; for instance, a large egg 
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yields about 100 cAlorles. Consequently 
In the preparation of menus for the day's 
meals, the foods have to be selected to 
give sufficient but not too much heat 
enorgy, and then by means of subtle 
devouring and exquisite cooking the 
science and art of G. are combined. See 
also Cooking; Diet; Food and Feeding. 
See A. Brillat-Savarin, Pkysiologie du 
gn&t, 1825; Sir F. Colchester- Yvcmyss, The 
Pleasures of the Table f 1931 ; and K. and 
Lor na 13 unyard, The Epicure' 8 Companion, 
1937. m a 

Gastrula, in zoology an organism of 
which tho stomachal cavity Is the most 
prominent. From a physiological stand- 
point G. represents tho simplest type 
with cellular differentiation. It appears 
in the development of almost all groups 
of tho animal kingdom as a free swim- 
ming larva, and to which tho adult 
sexually mature (Ccelcntcratc) closely 
approximates. Amphloxus shows the 
development excellently. A hollow ball 
of cells (blostophcre) suffers Invagination 
of one part of Its wall upon another, 
yielding a thimble-shaped G. in which the 
external layer of cells (ectodorm) and tho 
internal (endoderm) surround a central 
cavity (arch -enteron) which communicates 
with the exterior by mean the blasto- 
pore or the orifice prodin ed by tho 
narrowing of the aperture of invagination. 
Haeckel believed that In G. he had found 
the stago common to tho development of 
all cellular organisms. 

Gas Turbine Engine, see under Aeho- 
Kvgivks and Jet j*ropulston 

Gas Water Heaters. Modern G W. II. 
fall uuder two main headings: instantane- 
ous and storago. In the former water is 
heated as it passes through the appliance; 
the supply is Instantaneous and continu- 
ous so long as tho hot -water tap is turned 
on. In tho latter a quantity of water is 
heated and stored for use as desired. 
SInglo point instantaneous heaters servo 
ono hot tap; multipoint heatns can de- 
liver hot water to ©very hot top in the 
home. They have a high thermal effi- 
ciency, but the ralo of gas must be suffi- 
cient to provide tho heat needed to cone 
with tho rate of flow of tho water. Tho 
multipoint heater is connected up to a cold- 
water Bupply, and to tho hot-water pipes 
of tho house. It Incorporates n small 
pilot Jet, and operates automatically by 
tho opening and closing of tho hot tap at 
bath, basin, or sink. A common typo of 
multipoint heater delivers about two gal- 
lons of hot water per minuto at bat h t omp. 
The provision of an automatic device pre- 
vents gas passing to tho main Jets should 
tho pilot be extinguished. Bathrooms in 
which instantaneous G. W. H. are fitted 
must have adequate ventilation 

Storage G. W. II. can bo subdivided 
into two types: the circulator and tho self- 
contained storage heater. The circulator 
is dqpigncd for connection by external flow 
and return pipes to an independent storage 
cylinder which should bo lAggcd, or it can 
bo inter-connected with an existing system 

{ to work as an alternative to, or in con- 
unction with, a solid fuel boiler. In tho 
atter case the existing storage cylinder is 


used. The self-contained storage healer 
consists of a completely lagged Btorage 
vessel and a heating unit as one appliance 
and can, if required, be connected to an 
existing system to work as an alternative 
to a solid fuel boiler. In both cases the 
rate of draw-off is determined by tho head 
of water available, by the bore of the 
draw-off pipe to, and the sizo of the tap 
concerned. 

With storage water heaters water is 
heated until tho full quantity is stored at 
the predetermined temp, in a tank or 
cylinder, which should be insulated; the 
gas consumption is then automatically 
reduced by thermostat to a rate sufficient 
to maintain the water at that temp. 
When hot water is drawn off the gas rate 
is automatically increased. Instantaneous 
and storage heaters are made In sizes 
to serve tho kitchen sink or the whole 
house; some types provide hot or boiling 
water for kitchen needH. In tho home 
gas is also used for heating the water in 
boilers and washing machines used for 
clothes washing. Large gius-flred plants 
provide hot water for commercial premises 
or heat tho water in swimming baths. 
Specially designed heaters provide a con- 
tinuous supply of boiling water for use in 
caf6s, icstaurants, etc. 

Gatacre, Sir William Forbes (1843- 
1906), Bnt. boldior, b. near Stirling. In 
1898 lie went to Egypt to command the 
lint, brigade In the advance up tho Nile 
for tho recovery of Khartoum, and took 
part In the operations which ended with 
the capture of Omdurman. In tho S. 
African war ho made an attempt to 
seize tho railway June Mon at Stormherg. 
The attempt was unsuccessful and G. was 
blamed hy Lord Roberts for his want of 
judgment. In 1900 he failed to come to 
tho assistance of the troops at Redders- 
burg ami was recalled. 

Gatchina, or Gatshina, see Trotsk. 

Gate and Gateway, military term of the 
Middle Ages which was used technically 
to denote the huge harrier which defended 
tho outer entrance to a castle or fort. It 
was usually made of solid oak, and was 
swung by means of huge hinges inside an 
arched * gateway. * Above tho gateway 
was perforated stonework, through which 
might bo dropped boiling pitch and molten 
lead on to t he heads of tho besiegers, l'he 
gateway was further defended by a port- 
cullis which often stood down even w hen 
the gate was opened. Towers from which 
A flanking tiro could bo brought to bear on 
tho attacking party also formed a further 
protection. The gatoway usually stood 
on the brink of tho moat and was still 
further protected by a drawbridge. 

Gate of Tears, strait of I3ah-cl-Mandeb, 
In the Hod Sea, so called from the ship- 
wrecks assoelatod with it. 

Gateshead, municipal co. and pari. bor. 
of Durham, England. It is situated on 
the opposite bank of tho Tyno to New- 
castle, a tn. with which it is very closely 
connected. It is reached and served by 
tho N.N. Region of Brit. Railways. The 
tn. has been very largely restored since 
tho groat Are of 1854, which destroyed a 
very large part of it. Tho riv. to bridged 
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In live places, and so connects the tn. with 
Newcastle. The Shipcote dist. In the 
centre of the tn. has many buildings 
noted for their architectural beauty; these 
Include the Shipley Art Gallery and the 
Oentral Public Library. There is a line 
grammar school, besides technical and 
art schools. The Queen Elizabeth II os- 

E ltal (maternity and general wings), opened 
i 1943, and the Infectious Diseases Hos- 


pital, both at Sheriff Ilill, provide the 
most modern hospital services. In Salt- 
well Park, 67 ac. in extent. G. has one of 
the finest tn. parks in tho N. of England. 
Tho tn. has large iron works and found- 
ries, shipbuilding yards, tanneries, mid 
soap works. The industrial feature of tho 
tn. is the Team Valley Trading Estato, of 
700 ac.. eatab. by the gov. and planned 
for factory accommodation. It lias its 
own Internal railway connecting with the 
local railway station, and recreational 
centres, etc., for employees. It 1ms 
attracted many new industries and 
assisted in the post-war (1045) industrial 
development of U. G. Is thought by some 
to have been tho limn, military station of 
Gabrosentum , named m tho Itinerary (q.v.). 
There has been some doubt as to the 
origin of the place-name, but It Is prob- 
ably derived from two A.-S. words moan- 
ing ‘head of a road,’ for it was literally the 
‘head* of the Horn, road that led from 
Chester-le -Street to Newcastle. O. was 
fint mentioned under its modern name 
toward* the end of the eleventh century. 
In connection with the burning of tbe 
church and murder of the bishop of 
Durham by the populace— a tragio In- 
cident which arose out of the murder of 
an Eng. nobleman who had protested to 
the bishop against the exactions of his 
tax-gatherers. The tn. obtained a charter 
from tho bishop of Durham as lord pala- 
tine in 1164, and the common seal of the 
bor. is referred to in a charter of 1480, 
the ins< ription on which /met. charter 
was ‘Sjgillum commune de Gatyhhedde.* 
Rivalry and disputes subsequently arose 
with Newcastle over fishing and trailing 
rights, and In tho reign of Edward VI. 
the two tns. were united for a short time. 
G. remained under the nominal headship 
of the bishop of Durham until the end of 
the seventeenth century. It became a 
pari. bor. in 1832 and a co. bor. in 188b. 
The tn. was not given an M.P. until 1832. 
Some damage was done to tbe tn. by 
bombing raids in the Second World War, 
chiefly to lion ho* and small industrial 
concerns, but there were few fatal casual- 
ties. Fop. (estimated 1946) 11 3,400. 

Gates, Horatio (1728-1806), Anwr. 
general, b. at Maldon In Essex, England. 
He took part under ttraddock in the ex- 
pedition to Fort Duqucsno, which ended 
In disaster (1755). He neaped with dill)- 
CUlty and settled down in America. On 
the outbreak of the VW of Independ- 
ence. he sided with the colonists and 
quickly made a name for himself, lie 
obtained the N. command ami forced the 
vnrrender of a Drib, army at Saratoga 
( 1779 ). lie then aimed at the chief com- 
sand of the Amer. Army, in 1780 he 
wee badly defeated at Camden by Corn- 


wallis, and as a result of a court-martial 
was superseded. He finally retired to 
Virginia, and thence to New York, where 
he d. 

Gath, one of tho royal cities of the 
Philistines. It was situated near the 
borders of .1 udah, and is held to be the 
bp. of Goliath. During tho early years of 
the Lat. kingdom of Jerusalem it was 
fortified by tho cruHadors. It fell into 
tho hands of Saladin in 1191, but was 
recaptured in the next, year by Richard I. 
Tho exact site of tho tn. is not now known, 
but TcJl-es-Sall Is supposed to occupy it. 

Gatineau, riv. of Canada, a trib. of the 
Ottawa. which has its source in some lakes, 
situated in about lat. 48° N. and long. 
75° 30' W. The direction of its course Is 
chlofiy S.S.W., and it eventually enters 
tbe Ottawa, after ilowlng 400 m. 

Gatling, Riohard Jordan (1818-1903), 
inventor of tho Gatling gun, a species 
of machluo gun. He was an Amer. 
citizen and au inventor of some noto. Ho 
turned his attention in many directions 
and patented a sowing machine (for seeds) 
and a steam plough. In 1861 he patented 
his gun, which was of great service during 
the Amer. civil war, but was greatly 
improved in 1865. By mean* of a revolv- 
ing handle a constant rifle lire was kept 
up from eight to ten rifle barrels which 
rtw olveil on an axis. 

Gatooma, one of the six municipalities 
of S. Rhodesia, Is situatod In tho centre 
of a rich gold-mining area. It is the head- 
quarters of tho electrical supply com- 
mission and of the administration for the 
Hartley dist. Farming, rattlo ranching, 
and pedigree cattle breeding are rarried 
on, end a largo rotten research station has 
been opened. The climatic conditions are 
specially suitable for maize, cotton, and 
tobacco growing. Pop. (white) 1500, 
(native) 4000. 

Gatty, Margaret, see under Ewing, 
Juliana. IIokatia. 

Gatty, Nicholas Comyn (1874-1916), 
Eng. opera composer, b. at lirnrlfleld, 
Sheffield, and educated at Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Studied at tho Royal 
College of Music (principally composition, 
with Sir Charlc* Stanford). For some 
years ivas organist nt the Duke of York’s 
Military School, Chelsea. Musical critlo 
to the now defunct i 3 all Mall Gazette , 
1907-14. His opera Greusteel was pro- 
duced In Sheffield in 1906, and this was 
followed by Duke or Devil at Manchester 
In 1909. The Tempest was produced at 
the Surrey Theatre, London, in 1920, and 
Prince Ferelon (a Carnegie award) at tho 
Old Vic In 1921. Other works: Macbeth, 
a tragic opera; King Alfred and the Cakes; 
and Romance , pianoforte waltzes* 

Gatun, tn. in tho Puuaina Cabal zone, 
w hen* part of the canal w r orks aro'sltuated. 
a. lake, In tho vicinity, has benn donvorted 
into a reservoir by the construction of the 
G. dam. The dam is 14 m. long and 4 m. 
wide at Its broadest point. 

Gau, see G a. 

Gauehos, name given to tho Inbab. of 
the pampas of Argentina. They are 
chiefly of Sp.-Amcr. origin, but tho strain 
Is tinged with Indian blood. Their 
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horsemanship Is superb, and they are also 
exceedingly clever with the lasso. The 
habits of the people thomselvcs aro sordid. 
Gambling ana profligacy aro rifo amongst 
tho male portion of the inhnb., whilst the 
women are treated very badly. They are, 
however, oxtcrnally polite and hospitable. 

Gaudeamus, Lat. student song of very 
anct. origin. Tho name Is derived from 
the first word of tho song. ‘Oaudeamus 
igitur, juvenes duio kuttiuh’ (‘Let us then 
rejoice while wo are young*). It Is still 
extremely popular In the student world, 
not only in Germany, but In Scotland also. 
A modified version of an adaptation dating 
from 1776 appears in The Scottish Students’ 
Song-book. 

Gauden, John (1605-62), supposed 
author of tho Eikon lias Hike. Ho was b. 
at Mayfield, Essex, a pku o of which his 
father was vicar, lie received his educa- 
tion at Bury St. Edmunds and later 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, lie 
became chaplain to Robert Rich, earl of 
Warwick, who was one of the pari, leaders. 
At first his sympathies were with the 
Parliament, but the excesses of tho ad- 
vanced parliamentarians drove him to 
change his opinion. lie became bishop 
of Exeter after the Rest oration, and Inter 
became bishop of W«»i\eslei. His claims 
to tho authorship of the work already 
quoted are not absolute! v dotlnito, but 
have much to be said for them. The 
authorship was, and still la Imputed l»y 
some to King Charles L See E. Almnck, 
A liibhouraphy of the King ’s Honk, 1896. 

Gaudens, Augustus Saint-, sic Saint- 
G a turns. 

Gaugamela, vjl. in Assyria, Situated 
near the anct. site of Nineveh and near 
the modern tn. of Mosul. The battle 
which Is usually called Arbcla was fought 
near hero, and tho tn. from which it re- 
ceives Its name is in realltv some 40 m. 
further K. At this battle Alexander the 
Great defeated the Persians under Darius 
ITT., 331 B.o. 

Gauge, term applied to the width of a 
railway track. Tho O. Is different In 
most countries, ami depends upon the 
measurements adopted by tnotd of the 
railways. The measurement D made 
from inside to inside of tho bend of tho 
rails. Tho chief measurements for tho 
prln. countries of tho world are India, 1 
metro; 3 ft. 6 in. in parts of Australia and 
S. Africa, Egypt, and tho Sudan ; 4 ft. 8*ta. 
In Great Britain; 6 ft. in IJ.SA. Tram- 
way Gs. are visually 4 ft . 8 J In. Narrow O. 
lines aro used for tho sake of economy In 
preference to standard (K, became tho 
rolling Rtock Is lighter and cheaper; more 
important Is the fact that with tho con- 
traction of G. tho engineer is nblo to 
sharpen his curvaturo, and thus, in rugged 
country, adapt his routes to tho folds of 
tho hillsides. High speeds, however, are 
not possible. 

Gauging, art of measuring the amount 
of liquid In a receptacle, or the holding 
capacity of any vessel. In tho wine, beer, 
and spirit trade special men arc engaged 
to estimate the amount of stock in hand. 

Gauguin, Paul (1848- 1003), Kr. painter. 
An original artistio genius, influenced at 


first by C6zanno and perbaps by van 
Gogh, with whom he worked at Arles. 
Spent his later years at Tahiti and else- 
where in the tropics, leaving many rocords 
on canvas of his life In ‘a not of light and 
vegetation, among a gentle people. . . .* 
Almost his whole life was a struggle 
against dire poverty, especially after he 
gave up a business career in Paris. He 
early married a handsome Dane, Mette 
Gad, whose ideuls wore very different, and 
whom he left with four children, and some 
paintings by more acceptable artists of 
the day which his wife was able to sell for 
about £400 In 1885. Uo continued to 
correspond with her. and evidently in- 
tended to return when ho had eurned 
enough to raise them above poverty. She 
and her relations aro recorded to have had 
no faith in G.’s art, widely celebrated 
to-day. That art passed irom impres- 
sionism to what G. culled ‘ cloissonlsm,’ 
an invention of his own. As an admirer 
remarked, G. ‘indulged In colour com- 
binations of unsurpassed liberty.* The 
roads were red, the fields violet, tree- 
trunks green, and foliage yellow; yet ‘the 
ensemble gives one a feeling of truth* 
(Raymond Oogniat, 1947). His debt to 
tho work of Cezanno can be exaggerated, 
and belongs chiefly to the carder canvases 
{see G. Macke, P. Cfzannc), Nor did G. 
care for the expositions of his supposed 
theories. ‘If others have favoured mo 
with a system.* he wrote In 1897, *1 have 
none, and don't want to be accused of 
that.* Yet letters to his friend Mont- 
froUl, such as one eloquently describing 
his Inst important work — ‘ D'oh venous 
nous? Quo sommea nous? Oil alloos 
nous 7’- show that ho had a closely 
reasoned understanding of the product of 
his mind and hand. See also French 
Art. See lives by l\ G. Rotonchamp, 
1906; B. Becker, 1931; U. Burnett. 1936; 
and it. Cognlat. 1947 ; also Lett res d V. de 
Muntfroid , ed. by V. Segnlen, 1918, and 
Letters to his JVife and Friends , ed. by 
M. Mnlingue, 1948. 

Gauhati, or Gowliatty. tn. of Assam, 
India, htnndiug on tho Brahmaputra, 70 
m. E. of Go.ilpam. It is the cap. of the 
ICamrup di^t. ami the largest tn. tu Assam, 
and, until superseded by Shillong in 1874, 
was the eentic of Brit, administration. It 
is still an impmtant truding centre, and to 
remarkable for the number of ruined 
temples, etc., m its vicinity. The temple 
of Kftnmkbja Is a Hindu place of pil- 
grimage. Bop. about 10,000. 

Gaul, Gilbert William (1855-1919), 
Amor, rainterj b. at Jersey city. New 
Jersey. Associate, National Academy 
of Design, 1880: academician, 1882. 
Painted ‘Indian Girl* (1880 and ‘Old 
Beau* (1881). Speciality, battlo-picturcs 
- especially scenes from civil war, e.g. 
'Charging tho Battery,* ‘Saving the 
Colors,’ 'Battery H in Action* (In the 
Toledo Museum), ‘Silenced,* * Exchange of 
Prisoners* (in Democratic Club, New 
York), and ‘Guerillas returning from a 
Raid.* Later pictures: ‘ Golden Prospects 

B ; 'Ration Day/ and Peace Oon- 
o (1912). 

Gaul, see Franc*. 
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Gaulle. Charles de (ft. 1890), Fr. soldier, 
ft. In Lille, Nov. 22. His father was a 
prof, of philosophy and Fr. literature at a 
well-known Catholic college in the rue de 
Vaugirard, Paris. In 1910, after winning 
honours in his general education at the 
College Stanislas, he entered the military 
academy of St. Cyr. At twenty-one he 
passed out as second lieutenant, and was 
given a commission In the 33rd Infantry 
Regiment. His commanding officer was 
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Pfttain 17 r.), then a colonel. Became a 
company commander in Plain's regiment 
during the First World War. Fought at 
Douaumont (7 r.j, Verdun, and was cap- 
tured by the tiers. After the armistice 
he served as a major under Wcygand 
(q.v.) during the 1920-21 Bolshevik cam- 
paign In Poland. Theu he returned to 
St. Oyr as prof, of military hist. Ilia 
success led to his being sent to the Ecole 
de Guerre, the Fr. staff college, when lie 
became aide-dc-iump to Pfttaln, the 
commandcr-in-rhirf. In 1927, In con- 
formity with Fr. sen ire policy, he was 
returned to active duty as a commander of 
a light infantry battalion. Two years later 
he was sent on a secret mission to Iraq, 
Persia, and Egypt. In 1932, as general 
secretary of the Con mittco of National 
Defence, he reached a post from which 
he could propound his theories on 
mechanisation. In 1937, after a short 
course at the centre for adv anccd training, 
he was given command of the 507th Regi- 
ment of Tanks, from which bo rose, with 
the rank of colonel, to command the tank 
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brigade of the Fifth Lorraine Army. On 
May 15, 1940, the day before he was al- 
lowed to demonstrate his theories on the 
battlefield around Laon, he became briga- 
dier-general in command of the 4th 
Armoured Div. He then tried to induco 
Petain, Woygand, and Reynaud (Prime 
Minister) to allow him to defend the Marne, 
the Seine, or Paris. Reynaud finally con- 
sented to lot him establish his defences 
around Bordeaux, and the seat of gov. 
was moved there. But he was now 
fighting virtually alone. The Fr. Gov. 
had decided to capitulate. He strove to 
steel Reynaud's courage to continue the 
fight in Africa, and flew to London to ask 
for the necessary shipping. His request 
was granted, but it was too late. 
Reynaud had resigned, and do O. realised 
that the only place to continue the 
struggle for France was from London. 
He founded there a Fr. National Com- 
mittee, over which he presided, and him- 
self assumed the title of leader of all Free 
Frenchmen, and began to organise a Fr. 
Army and Navy in Britain, lie failed 
in an attempt to seize Dakar, but was 
successful in bringing the Chad and Fr. 
Equatorial Africa over to the Allies. 

lie was commander-in-chief of the 
Fighting Fr. Forces controlled by the 
National Committee until 1943, when ho 
became president of the Committee for 
National Liberation. After the entry of 
the Allies Into Paris he became head of 
the Fr. Provisional Gov. and chief of the 
armed forces. Tho elections of 1945 
confirmed him as president of the gov., 
minister of national defence, and head of 
tho armies. In 1040 he resigned on the 
pretext that his task was ended. He re- 
entered tho political arena In 1947 as 
leader of the Rasscuiblciuent du Pcuplo 
Francats, an organisation which, though 
contesting national and municipal elec- 
tions, did not describe itself as a political 
party, but was rather a coalition of 
individuals and parties opposed alike to 
socialisation of property and anti -clerical- 
ism . It included many dissident members 
of the Mouvement H 6 publicain Populaire, 
tho original Gaullist party, which. how- 
ever, continued its separate existence 
(sec also France, History). Tho poli- 
tical platform of the Kassemblement du 
Pcuplo Francalfl contained as its only 
firm plank the personality of de G. pre- 
sented as the only non-CommunJst leader 
able and willing to rcstoro order and 
discipline. This emphasis on •order,* 
combined with do U.*s frequent invoca- 
tions of 'the glory of France,* Could not 
fall to invite comparison with Boulanger 
( 7 . 0 .) and with authoritarian and paterna- 
list despots such as Pilsudsky* Franco, 
and 1*6 tain. 

His reputation as a professional soldier 
was enhanced by the pub. of Vtf$ T/armie 
die nUtier (1934), in which he advocated a 
small highly trained professional army 
more nearly approximating to tho flefeAs- 
uekr of von Sockt than to the large con- 
script army, predominantly infantry, on 
which the military traditions of the Third 
Ropublic rested. He favoured the con- 
centration of armoured troops in armoured 
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divB. as against the general staff policy of 
parcelling them out as army tank 
brigades in a supporting role, and bis ideas 
on the tactical employment of armour 
were. Ironically, most conclusively de- 
monstrated by such commanders as 
Uudorlan in the Polish and Fr. cam- 
paigns of 1930 and 1940. Ills two most 
important military works are Aujfll del’tpde 
(1932, Eng. trans. os The Philosophy of 
Command) and Vers Varrnfe de niftier 
(1931, trans. as The Army of the Future. 
The latter is still regarded by some 
as tho most important work on mech- 
anised modern warfare. II is predictions 
in this book were extraordinarily accurate, 
oven to indicating tho places wbero tho 
dors, would break through tho Fr. lines 
iu tho war that was to come. But the 
traditionalists, brought up on tho tenets 
of Foch and Joffrt), were against him, and 
none would listen to his revolutionary 
Ideas. Besides the above lie has pub. 
La Discnrde rhez Vennemi (1924) and Iai 
F rame el son armfe (1938, trails, into 
Eng. 1 945). See Barros, ( 'hatles de ( Jautfe , 
1912. 

Gaunt, John of, see John of Gaunt. 

Gauntlet (Fr. uant, a glove) was the 
name given to a steel glo-o forming part 
of the armour of knigkt.'i. i m» back of 
the hand, on such gloves, was made of 
plates joined together in order to allow 
of the closing of the hand. The phrase * t o 
throw down tho gauntlet* is a sjnonym 
for issuing a challenge. ‘To run the 
gauntlet’ is a punishment where the 
culprit runs between two rows of persons, 
each of whom strikes him ns he passes. 
Tho use of tho word (4. hero is duo to 
a mistaken derivation from gatlopc— 
.Swedish gala, street, and topi, a course, 

Gaur, see OuGn. 

Gaur, species of bison found in most of 
the regions of India and Burma. The hill 
tribes have succeeded to a slight degree 
in domesticating it, but. on tho whole, it is 
much moro frequently found In tho wild 
state. It is almost black in colour, and 
has a high convex ridge between tho horns. 
The ears are large, but the animal has no 
dewlap. Often the bull attains a height 
at the withers of 6 ft., but the back Rlopes 
very much, so that it is much lower at the 
loins. Tho animal is vorv Bhy anil is 
usually found in largo herds. 

Gaur, anct. city of Bengal now in ruins. 
It is situated on the H. Bhagirat in. From 
1100 until tho dcrlino of th*' Muslim 
power It was tho residence of t lie viceroys 
and kings of Bengal. It is about 70 in. 
E.S.E. of Bhagnlpur. See i». II. K.-nen- 
shaw, Gaur: its Hu ins and Inscriptions, 

Gauss, Karl Friedrich (J 777-1 855 ), Her. 
mathematician. Ho was b. of humble 
parentage at Brunswick and quickly 
attracted attention by his ability. In 
1801 he pub. DisquisUiones arithmetics, 
years later ho became director of tho 
fmttfngen observatory, an offlco which ho 
retained until his death. His work gave 
great impetus to astronomical observa- 
tion and ho did much work on the theory 
of magnetism. Ite erected an observa- 
tory free from iron from whiob he con- 


tinued his researches on the subject of the 
magnetism of the earth, which had world- 
wide effects. He founded the Magnetic 
Association. The word 'gauss/ unit of 
magnetic dux density (hence ' degaussing/ 
in relation to tho protection of ships’ hulls 
against magnotlo mines in the Second 
World War), is adopted from his name. 
Between the years 1803 and 1871 bis works 
were pub. in 7 vols., and In 1 1 vote., 1870- 


Gautama, see Buddha and Budduibm. 

Gautier, L6on (1832-97), Fr. literary 
historian and paleographer, ft. at I.e Havre. 
From 1893 chief of the historical section 
of the national archives As prof at the 
Eeolo dea Charles ho furthered research 
into tho literature of the Middle Ages. Ills 
w T orks include Lea Epopees francaisea 
<1805-08, 1878-97) and Ihsioire de la 
poisie Uturmque au moyen dtje (188G). 

Gautier, Thftophile (1811-72), Fr. poet, 
critic, and novelist, one of tho most 
famous personalities of the nineteenth 
century. Ho was ft. at Tarbes in the 
Pyrenees, but came to Paris wdiilo still a 
child, and was educated at the LycCe 
Louis-le-Grand and at tho College 
Charlemagne. With the intention of be- 
coming a painter he entered de Rloult's 
studio, where ho remained two years. 
But he was a great lover of poetry, and 
Saintc-Beuve had just made known to the 
modern world the romantic waiters of 
tho sixteenth century — tho poets of the 
Piftfute. The reading of these and of the 
writers of the new romantic school, 
especially \ icior Hugo, raised fl/s en- 
thusiasm to a high pitch. PCtrns Borel, 
struck with Rome verses he had written. 
Introduced him to Victor Hugo, who 
found in G. something more than disciple- 
ehip--a fervent fanaticism. Palnte- 
lieuvo too was astonished by the work 
of this young writer, not yet eighteen, who 
already showed an almost unsurpassable 
gift of style, drawn very evidently from 
Marot. liorwird. du Bellay, etc., wrhose 
tradition, abandoned by Malherbe and 
those who followed, no now, with the new 
poetic school, determined to carry 
triumphantly forward. Ho threw ldmself 
with extm\ agant fervour into the move- 


ment and became an extreme opponent of 
tho cl aside school. His defiance of con- 
ventionality led him oven Into grotesque- 
ness of per-oiMl appearance— a cherry- 
coloured waistcoat, green trousers, grey 
overcoat lined with green satin, a luxuri- 
ant forest of black hair — this was tho 
'get-up' which he triumphantly describes 
as ‘pas rnnl combine pour irritcr et scan- 
dalisor les niulistiiis.” And indeed 'shock- 
ing the Philistines* became one of his 
prime motives, to the detriment later of 
some of Ins work. II© bccamo one of a 
hand of 'brigands de la pcnsfto* calling 
itself 4 Jouno-Fmnce/ In 1832 he pro- 
duced his first long poem, Alberlus . on 
ext ra\ agant theological legend remark- 
able lor its perfection of stylo, its colour 
and imagery. Then followed Com f die de 
la wort (1838); Les J runes- iYa nee (an 
attack upon tho 'false romantics/ 1833); 
aud Mademoiselle de Maupin (1S35). a 
novel which shocked publlo opinion by the 
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contempt for morality displayed thoreln. 
At this point G. became a journalist and 
for thlrt) 3 ears his chief work was that of 
art critic and feuilletonists, . In Fmaur et 
camtes (18o2) O 'a stylo reaches Its climax 
of perfection; hero Is seen, fully realised, 
that ‘science of form* which was his re- 
ligion In these exquisite little poems in 
verse of eight syllables, the words havo 
what he held they should always ha\e, 
Uke precious stones, a beauty and a value 
all their own It might be said of him 
that lie did not abandon tbe i ireer of a 
painter, but that he merely changed Ills 
tools This feature Is most pronounced 
in his collect Ion Lmanr et camtea, in 
which eveiy thing Is legordtd from the 
point of view of the punter *Le stylo. 
c*est rhoinino’ is true of G — his sub- 
ject interested him far less than the 
form In which ho presented it Ho was 
not inspired b\ gieat ideas, ho was an 
artist with a supreme loio of beauts aud 
great pow er of humour, iron} , and charm 
His tbeorj and crcul of tbe supreme 
impoitanco of form in art at the cost both 
of sentiment and ideas w as the side of G ’s 
work which Inspired those who were liter 
known as the Pornnsskns If this doc 
trine was essentially false and harmful In 
Its influence, U certainlv exerted a ver\ 
wholesome influence on literature in 
liberating Romanticism from what was m 
danger of deft nornting into an over subtle 
and morbidh Jutiospecthe sentiment 
ahsm 11m Menagtru infime (1869) is 
an informal biography, full of grace and 
lightness of touch, in whhh his favourite 
cats figure daintily IPs other works In 
elude l ortvmo ( 18 TS); JW/o/urr, Unc 1 arme 
an diafde (1819), fjt CapUame 1 ratnw 
(lbhj), Spin/# (1866), Train* Von/rsUHth) 
and other traxels, lli*l<nrt de l art drama 
txqne in trance (6 \ols ) (IH72j mil tin 
posthumously pub lhabnre. du romaniisuit 
Hib duighter Judith (184(v-1917), w ho be 
chum be wife of M Catullo Mimics write 
novels in her name of Judith Gautu r Vr 
live*, bx 1) Gav. 1857, H Murrcr, 1st 2 
Helm Pitch 1922, R Jaslnskx, 19 - 
and \ 1 * hot, 19 H Set also 11 xnn hr 
Tuin / i l riwm payrhidaQViur edhfhjut 
et litftram < /# 7 Maphile OauJier, 19 Ji 
Gautland, s/r GotiII vm> 

Gauze, 1 uht ti inv irent fabric used for 
dress pirjo ibo mime is thought to 
have been deux 1 from the fart tliatGt/n 
in Palestine w Hi place of its origin 
Tho warp thicals of the material arc 
crossed b# tw t n < 4 h thread of thr weft 
which passes thr j^h * sue cession of Jooj 
in the warp II h tho threads aro kc »*t 


entered into his caricatures a slight bitter- 
ness. Ho visited London in 1849, out of 
which visit came his work in I/IUus- 
tration . He illustrated also a number of 
books pub about this time, amongst which 
may bo mentioned tbe works of llalrac, 
Sue's Wandering Jeu\ and the Fr trans. 
of Hoffmann’s tales See E and J. de 
Gone out t, Oatarm , Vhomme et V oeuvre, 
187J, H Jb ranee and O. Uzanno, Dau- 
mier et ( lax arm , 190b, aud study by J. 
Uoblquct 1912 

Gavazzl, Alessandro (1809-89), b at 
Bologna and be came a Barnabito monk, 
lie became prof of rhetoric at Naplc s and 
allied himself with tho Liborul policy 
of Pope Pius IX He worked haul, with 
the pap il sanction, amongst the people 
of Rome, and was appointed almonor- 
m-chlof to the national urm> After the 
fall of Uomc G sc parati d fioiu the c hurch 
of Rome bung altei this dito a strouu- 
oih advocate of tho Italian irie Church 
vProtestcint) He visited Lngland and 
Scotland ami lectured there, as ho did 
also In IT S A and ( amid a hnt his io- 
ception was tho opposite of enthusi istie 
Ho was associated with Garibaldi at 
Paloimo sei \ ing him ns chapl un in 1 8G0 

Gavelkind. 1 enure in G , which is only 
nut with In Kent, is a bpeens of sorago 
tenure cl iting from tho earliest da\ s of the 
U ud il -v stem of land holdings f lhe dis- 
tingu jibing characteristic at lands held In 
G is that thoy descend not to tho eldest 
‘cm but to all tho sons togethci It was 
al oh hod by the Law of Propoit} Act, 
192) (s#r also (o i vrumiw, and cf. 
ltoiiorun 1 NOiisn) 

C.axeston, Piers Ul 1112', Harl of 
Cornwall, son of a knight of Gascon > and 
tbe favourite of b dward II Jlo was tlio 
foster brother of Prince jSdward, and bfs 
[rv it influence ovci Ldward wlan he 
| Of c une king w «v. tho cause of iuik h troublo 
it home lie was on one occasion made 
(regent of I njland, but was finally bun- 
I’diul Him ir turn was the signal for an 
outbreak on the part of the barons, and 
h ) w is < iptuud at Scarborough b> the 
I eul of 1 unbroko and c vccuted 
1 Givle, or Gefle, n iport of Sxveden In 
I tho i o of Uilx U l nip. on the gulf of Bothnia 
at tho mouth of tin Geilo R , 91 in. N W. 
1 of Stockholm Klu tn Is situ ited on two 
h as well as on the rix -hanks. It has a 
, good harbour, t Jic re is an old castle and a 
hue tn hall I ho chief cxpoits aro Iron 
goods joinery timber and wood pulp. 
It 1ms si ifihuil "i ig yards iu& factories 
of mnohintrx, tobneo, and cloth l'op 
112)0 1 he c * or fan h is an area of 


apart, with no Un i j to slide, and the 7000 mi hi 1 op 276,800 
transparent chara* t r of the fabric u Gavotte, n uno of a 1 r dance, said to 
maintained Othir at t rials ba\o this be dented from tho Gavots, the tnhal). 

gauze-iiko quality, ^ * is muslin, etc I of tho Pats de Gap Tho innslc of tho 

The manuf Is most#' c ixtly carried on I dance is in common time, beginning on 

in France and tiwit/ ill 1 tho third beat of tho bar if is fa two 

G&varni, Paul ( ■‘01 f)f ) Fr carlca 1 hoc lions, eocb of which is repeated The 
turfst. Ills real nain x/ns Hlppoly to , c lossjr al com posers often introduced Gs. 
Guillaume Sulpin? ( h< \ ill r Tie was b at into their suite s 


Paris and became a nil' h mlr i] engineer, Gawain (V\r Ish, Chcalchmei), one of tho 
but he abandoned this profession and knights of the Round Table, nophew of 
beoamo caricaturist for L*m,* rut dumonde king Arthur and son of Lot, king of 
and let Charivari, His work gradually Norwa> and the Orkneys. About 1139 
assumed a more serious tone and there William of Malmesbury speaks of G/s 
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tomb in Wales and says he was king of 
Galloway. Then Geoffrey of Monmouth 
made his name famous, relating many of 
his exploits and the story of nls death 
fighting Arthur. He Is here a most 
courteous and virtuous knight, and Ware, 
in his trans., carries on this tradition and 
says that *hls worth was greater than he 
took credit for, and that he performed 
more than ho promised/ In GnrOtion do 
Troyo’s continuation of the Anglo- 
Norman talcs G. is still a model of all tho 
knightly virtues, and he is the hem of a 
great part of Perceval. In tho Tristan and 
Lancelot of a later period tho ‘gay, 
gratioiis and gudo' knight becomes cruel, 
treacherous, and ‘light o' love/ Malory, 
deriving his material from this source, and 
Tennvson, following Malory, present G. 
in this light. Some writers identify G. 
with tho Irish hero Ouchullin (q t?.), and 
trace to Ireland this undeserved change of 
reputatiou, ascribing it to misconception 
arising out of the fact that O., whom 
tradition made to bo a knight 'out of 
faerie/ as Chaucer puts it, was the cham- 
pion of womon and came from that part 
of tho anct. Irish ‘other world* called the 
‘Islo of Women/ See Jessie L. Weston, 
The legend of Sir GaiTfi - u 1 8H7, 1900 ; 
J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance to 1300, 1923-24; and Columbia 
Univ. Press. Celtic Myth and Arthurian 
Romance, 1927. 

Gay, Dolphins, see under GlKARDftf, 

ILK PE. 

Gay, John (1085-1732), Eng. poet, h. 
at Hnrnstaplo and educated at the 
grammar school there. He was appren- 
ticed to a silk mercer in London, but 
having a Rtrong taste for poetry anil no 
aptitude for business, ho was soon sot 
free. Little Is known of his lifo until 
1713, except that In 3 708 he pub. his flrflt 
poem, Wine. From 1712 to 1714 he was 
secretary to the duchess of Monmouth. 
In 1713 he wrote Rural Sports, a georgie, 
which he dedicated to Pope, whose farno 
was by this time estab. This brought him 
the patronage and life-long friendship of 
Pope, with introduction into the company 
of wits associated with him: Arbuthnot, 
Swift, Bollngbrokc. and Congrm e These 
friendships stood him in good stead ewer 
after; all loved and helped the happy, 
simple-hearted. Improvident ‘good fellow* 
and mediocre poet who was alw.ixs suf- 
fering from the Margo promise with per- 
formance scant* of aristocratic patrons. 
In 1714 he pub. The Shepherd's I r<ffr, a 
series of pastorals written nt Pope’s request 
to satirise the pastorals of Ambrose 
Philips. He also pub. the poems The 
Fan (1714); Trivia (1718, written with 
Swift's help); The Wife of Rath (1713), an 
unsuccessful comedy; The What d'ye Call 
It? (1715), a dramatic skit; ami Three 
Hours after Marriage (1717), a play which 
was a complete failure. II is Fables 
(1727, 1738) are his best work; they arc 
lit t lo masterpieces of their kind. But 
the work which made him famous was 
a lyrical drama, The Beggar's Opera, first 
produced by Rich In London In 1728 and 
afterwards performed throughout the Brit. 
Isles, making ‘Gay rich and Rich gay* 
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(see also Lyric Theatre). It is a satire 
on tho corruptions of society. Polly 
(1729), its sequel, was prohibited, un- 
acted. G. wrote sev. ballads; two of the 
bout known are Black-eyed Susan and 
'Tunis when the Seas were Roaring. lie 
lost all his money and spent the later 
years of hiu life in tho home of tho duke 
and duchess of Queensborry. He was 
burled in Westminster Abbey. The 
Poetical Works havo been ed. by G. C. 
Faber (1928). See E. Cnrll, The Life of 
Mr. John Gay , 1733; W. Coxe, The Life of 
John Gay , 1797; W. M. Thackeray, 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1853; L. Melville, Life and 
Letters of John Gay, 1921 ; F. W. Bateson, 
English Comic Drama , 1700-1750 , 1929; 
and P. V. Gaye, John Gay , If is Place in 
the Eighteenth Century , 1938. 

Gaya, dlst. and city of India, in the prov. 
of Bihar and OriRsa, Bengal, and the 
Patna div. Tho city is 87 m. H. of Patna, 
and contains a high school, hospital, and 
printing presses (pop. 105,290 ). Tho dlst. 
is 4712 sq. m. in area. Opium is the 
chief crop; mica mines arc worked in the 
S.W. Other industries arc the raanuf. 
of brass utenfills and black stone ware, 
tho weaving of carpets and blankets, and 
tho production of Hhellac. The grand 
trunk road traverses tho S. and branches 
of tlie E. Indian Railway run to G. Pop. 
2,755,300. 

Gaval. or Bos frontalis , species of ox 
found in tho highland regions of N.E. 
India. The animal is often found wild, 
but just as fiequently In a semi -domesti- 
cated condition, t’ompared with the gaur 
( Q.v .) it is a smaller animal, and Its horns 
are much st raigbter. The forehead has no 
frontal crest. Tho G. and tho gaur 
frequently interbreed. 

Gay-Lussao, Joseph Louis (1778-1850), 
a Fr. chemist and phjsidst, was 6. at 
St. L6onard, Haute- Vienne In 1797 ho 
entered the Eeole Poly technique, where 
he met licrtholht, who appointed him 
demonstrator to his class and assistant 
In tho goxernment woiks at Arceuil. In 
1S09 ho was elected prof, of chcrn. at the 
Eeole Pol\ technique. In 1832 he was 
chosen prof, of general chem. at the Jardin 
des Plantos Paris. He is famous for his 
chemical and physical investigations. In 
1894 he undo a balloon ascent with Biot to 
ascertain whether the terrestrial magnet- 
ism ceased out of contact with tho earth. 
In a m corn! ascent ho observed the 
regular decrease of pressure, temp., and 
moisture in the air. lie also affirmed that 
tho air has the same composition at the 
greatest height as at the surface of the 
earth. In 1804 and 1805 ho uiAde experi- 
ments w 1th Humboldt and discovered that 
water is composed of oxygen and hydro- 
gen in tho ratio 1 : 2. lio also made a 
study of other gases and pub. in 1808 his 
Imw of Volumes. In 1811 with Thftnard 
ho discovered that potassium could be 
obtained by a purely chemical process. 
In 181 3 he pub. some valuable information 
about iodine, and in 1824 he discovered and 
investigated fulmlnio acid, and also 
experimented in fermentation. H e is also 
famous for his experiments regarding tho 
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manuf. of sulphuric acid, gloss, and 
chloride of lime. The more important of 
his papers are scattered through jours., 
often difficult of access. The most com- 
plete list of them will be found in the 
catalogue of scicntiflo papers of tho Hoyol 
Society. Two of his most important 
works are Kecherches ph i/s ico -ch i m iques 
faitca sur la pile (1811) and Cours de 
physique (1832). Accounts of some of his 
discoveries and views are to bo found in 
J. Thomson's History of Chemistry (vol. ii.), 
1830; H. Kopp, Entwicklung der Chemie t 
1871; J. B. Dumas, I^econs sur la philo- 
sophie chemique , 1878. See also P. Lenard, 
Grosse Naturforscher, 1929. 

Gaza, Theodorus (1398-1478), Ok. 
teacher, b . at Thcssalonica. Was teacher 
of Gk. at Ferrara, and afterwards prof, 
of philosophy in Rome. Later ho was 
given a benefice in Calabria by Cardinal 
Bessarion. His most important work 
is one on Gk. grammar, pub. in 1495, 
and he also trans. Aristotle, St. Chrys- 
ostom, Theophrastus, and other writers. 

Gaza, now called Gnzzeh, was tho most 
southerly of tho five chief cities of tho 
anct. Palestine. Situated about 3 m. 
from the sea, where the trade routes from 
Egypt and Petra met. G. was long an 
important fortress and trading tn. It is 
now cap. of the ri. Prov. and is an air- 
port. Tho prin. surviving monuments 
of G. are tho orthodox church of St. 
Porphyry; the great mosque — Jami' al- 
Kebir — also originally a Christian church 
and restored after the damage suffered in 
an earthquake (1927); the Jami' al-Sayld 
Hashim, containing the tomb of Hashim; 
and the sanctuary of Abu al-*Azra (‘father 
of strength'), with the reputed tomb 
of Samson. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
mention G. for tho first time, and in 
biblical times it was tho scene of many 
struggles between the Israelites and the 
Philistines owing to the fact that through 
the land of Polcshct tho low-lying plain 
between Mt. Carmel and Egypt lay the 
only route practicable for armies between 
Egypt and Babylon. It was the Phili- 
stine tn. of which Samson carried away 
tho gates (Judges xvi. 3). G. was famous 
under the Philistines for tho worship of the 
fish-divinities Logon and Derketo, who 

S robably had Minoan affinities. Besides 
tie main transit routo from Egypt to 
Damascus an important route reached 
the sea at Gaza from the Yemen through 
the Ilejaz; this, the frankincense route, 
was vital for G. because the lrnmcn«o 
demand for frankincense and myrrh 
could only bo met in tho one way, and 
when Alexander the Great took G. th< 
booty Included immense stores of frankin- 
cense in tho city's warehouses. G. wa& 
then tho largest city in Palestine and Syria. 
Although G. s first traditional bishop was 
the Philemon to whom St. Paul addressed 
the epistle of that name, paganism 
continued almost up o tho time of tho 
Aran conquest. In 634 G. was occupied 
by the caliph 'Omar and became im- 
portant to Muslims, partly because tho 
prophet's grandfather Hashim (a direct 
ancestor of the Sheriflan dynasty) is 
buried there, partly because it is the bp. 


of Ibn Idris al-Shafl, the founder of tho 
Shaft rite or school of Sunnite Islam. 
During tho Crusades G. was bitterly 
contested between the Saracens and the 
crusaders, but suffered a terrible blow in 
1244, when the ChrlBtlans and Muslims, 
In alliance, were defeated by the Khwariz- 
mians. Under Horn, rule G. had been 
prosperous, being then called Mitioa, but 
its power began to decline in later years, 
until it was or no account in tho fourteenth 
century. In the sixteenth century tho 
Mamelukes wore finally defeated here by 
tho Turks, and in 1799 it was taken by 
Bonaparte. Finally it was tho scene of 
two battles (March 26-27, 1917) between 
the Brit, and the Turks in tho First World 
War, and was very largely dost royed by the 
Turks and by subsequent bombardments. 
It was occupied by Gen. Allenby's troops 
on Nov. 7, 1917. Of lato years the culti- 
vation of barley has caused a partial 
return of prosperity. It. was made an 
episcopal see by Constantino tho Great, 
and has a mission with schools of tho 
Church Missionary Society, including a 
hospital. Recent (1930 -3 1 ) researches by 
the Brit. School of Egyptian Archaeology 
estab. thut tho obvious site of G. would bo 
at the mouth of the Wudy Guhzzeh. tho 
estuary of which rlv. Is too malarial for 
permanent occupation. This site, the «dto 
of Tell-el-AjJul, Is practicable only in tho 
miny season, beginning Jan., and, accord- 
ing to Flinders Petrie, was occupied from 
tho Neolithic to the Bronze Ago, and ap- 
pears to have been tho old O. Aft»*r tho 
age of the Shepherd Kings, it was evidently 
abandoned like Ostia and tho Gk. cities of 
S. Italy. Pop. 29,300. 



Gazelle, or Gazella, genus of antelopes, 
tho majority of which aro Inhab. of the 
deserts of the Old World. They have 
narrow upper molar teeth, like sheep, and 
their muzzles aio covered with hair. 
There Is frequently a gland below tho eye 
and tho toil is rather short. The horns 
aro generally compressed and lyrate or 
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reourvod, or cylindrical and spiral with 
distinct rings for a considerable portion 
of tholr length. The Os. are amongst tho 
most elegant of all antelopes and are 
characterised by tholr sandy colour and 
a white streak on tho side of the face 
from the base of tho horn nearly to the 
nose. The genus is represented In &. 
Africa by the springbok. 

Gazetteer. In modern Kng. this term 
HlgnifloM un alphabetical arrangement of 
place-names. In other words, a geo- 
graphical and topographical dictionary 
containing more or less abundant infor- 
mation, comprising statistics, descrip- 
tions, and historical details. In the 
eighteenth century the word was used 
in the sense of a writer in tho gazettes 
or newspapers (Fr. gaztticr), and in 1703 
the ( JazitUer’a or Newsman's Interpreter 
was pub. by Lawronco K chard, followed 
in 1704 by a second part, called The 
Gazetteer. Although expressed by a new 
word, the idea was of anct. date, and con- 
siderable fragments of tho sixth-century 
geographical dictionary of Stephanas 
By/un tins remain to this day. K chard's 
method whs soou adopted by other 
compilers, viz. Bryce, who pub. bis Grand 
Gazetteer in 1759. end Crutwell, with his 
Universal tJazetterr 1908. More 

modern works have now superseded these, 
including Longman’s (Times), B lactic, 
Chambers, Lippincot, Jack, Oliver & 
Boyd, etc. etc. Foreign general Gs. are 
represented by Hitter’s Geog. Statist. 
Lex ikon (1.808) and Le Nouceau Diction - 
naire de giographie uni ve r sell e of Vivien 
de .St. Martin. C’asscll & Mackenzie (1893) 
for Great Britain; Lewis, Wilson & 
Brainier for England and Wales; F. II. 
Groomo for Scotland ; and Lewis & 
Lcggatt for Ireland, come under tho 
heading of special Gs. Among foreign 
Gs. may be mentioned Neumann for 
Germany f Hunter for India, Alt n\ ilia for 
Italy, Semenov for Husain, Boson berg 
for Sweden, and Weber for Switzerland, 
as also a series of depart mental Gs. for 
France. In India alouo the Brit. Gov. 
bore tho cost of tho compilation of 
numerous Gs. for the different states. 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India is on 
a magnificent scale, ami remarkable for 
its accuracy. The individual states of 
tho Aiucr. Union also have special Gs. 

Gazna, see Ghazni. 

Gdansk, see Danzig. 

Gdynia, seaport of Poland, 12 m. X.W. 
of Dauzig. It was cstab. in 1920 as a port 
of tho Polish Corridor after tho First, 
World War, ami at once became a serious 
rival to Danzig. It commands 70 m. of 
Polish coastline, and was rapidly modern- 
ised. A quarter of a century ago UdJngcr, 
oa It wras called, was merely a Pomeranian 
fishing vll. of no significance to Kurope, 
well sheltered from the Baltic In flic long 
sandy Hel Peninsula, with spemlid bath- 
ing beaches. But, in 1924, after it had 
changed its name to Q., and its nationality 
from Gor, to PollHh, Polish engineers had 
effected a great change. Channels wore 
dredged and a new largo breakwater con- 
structed, and part of tho new harbour bad 
been carved from the land Itself, while 


new docks were built and new quays 
equipped. G. now had a water area of 
790 ao. and an ann. capacity of 7,000,009 
tons, ltivalry with Danzig was now so 
Intense that tho authorities of Danzig 
sought to obstruct any transfer of traffic 
to the new port. Through the League of 
Nations they argued that as Danzig had 
been created a free city in order to provide 
Poland with a port, Poland’s use of G. 
destroyed tho basis of this provision and 
therefore there remained no reason for the 
continued separation of Danzig from the 
Ger. Reich. Tho League refuted these 
contentions, particularly on the ground 
that experience had taught the Polos that 
they could not rely on the impartiality of 
Danzig in an emergency. Moreover in G. 
as nowhere else the creative tendencies 
of modern Poland found their outlet and 
tho tn. could justly bo described as a 
reflection of the merits and faults of the 
present-day Pole. With the Ger. mili- 
tarisation of Danzig, however, G. became 
directly menaced. O. was occupied by 
the Gcrs. In 1939, but was taken by the 
Russians in 1945. Pop. 120,000. See 
further under POLISH CoitKlDOR. 

Ge, see Gzba. 

Gean, see Mazzard. 

Gear-cutting, process of cutting teeth 
from a blank disk, as distinct from cast- 
ing the gear-wheel in a mould. 

Gearing refers to tho apparatus which 
communicates the energy from one part 
of a machine to auother. It may consist 
of toot lied wheels, endleas bands, or of 
friction rollers, etc. A description of the 
various gears u>cd will be found undor tho 
articles dealing with tho various types 
of machinery. The relative velocity of 
wheels in gear is proportional to their 
diameters. Thus if two wheels with 
diameters of 60 and 20 in. respectively be 
geared up, then tho relativo velocity of 
the latter to the former will be as 3 is to I. 
Expressed as a formula we might put it 
that if N and Nj represent the number of 
turns In a given time, and D and Di the 
diameters of the wheels making the revolu- 
tions, then ?? J? . The number of wheels 

N I't 

geared up together may, of course, be 
more than two; in which case the relativo 
velocity is always considered as between 
the first and the last wheel In tho series. 
The directum of motion of the last wheel 
will alho obviously depend on tho number 
of wheels m tho system. Straight G., be- 
moans of spur wheels, generally, is used 
when the plane# of motion are parallel. 
AVhon tho pianos intersect, then bevelled 
G. by tho aid of bevel wheels must be 
used. Further, if the planes neither inter- 
sect nor rim parallel, i.e. are skew planes, 
then skew bevel wheels must ho used, 
giving of course a skew bovdled G. The 
shape of the teeth on any wheel must be 
such tlmt tho friction cAuscd by them, 
when in gear with another wheel, shall 
bo ns small os pu^iblo. The teeth are 
spaced, naturally, at equal distances 
apart, and this distance is known as tho 
pitch. Tho pitch can be found by 
multiplying tho diameter by * (roughly 
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3 1416 or and dividing by the number 

ol teeth. Thus, Pitch- x **• 

The teeth of a wheel may be made In any 
curve provided that the perpendicular 
common to the outlines of the teeth in 
contact passos through tho poiut where 
the pitch circles touch 

Among other types of G. that mav 
be mentioned are Helical G , in whit h 
the pitch surfaces aro cylindrical or 
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conical, and the teeth intersect tho surfau 
in helical lines This is a modification of 
tooth G, which enables the wheels to 
work more hmoothly than in the ordinuv 
G and greatly strengthens the teeth tor 

speed reducing, screw and worm G maj 
be used In this the teetli of the wbul 
consist of portions of many scic w thu v Is 
The worm which drives tho wheel nsu illv 
consists of from one to three roini h to 
thioads 'thus for each revcdution of n 
worm which has only one thread, the 
wheel would tnovo jus>t one tooth forwaid 
So if the Wheel had 100 teeth, then the 
worm would revolve 100 turns to drive 
the wheel ronnd once A special form of 
G, known as II oulds worth’s dlflcrc nt i il 
G, is u^ed in spinning machinery tor 
regulating tho speed of bobbins In 
reality it is rnly a special modification ot 
bevelled G , consisting as it does of f mr 
equal bevel winds mounted on ix(s to 
fit Into ta<h other Py an ingen uin 
keying antnsnriuut as the bobbins 
with thread the wp<i 1 diminishes, so pre 
serving a constant t< nsion on tho thr< id 
Friction O , used in lifts and other pints 
where a rapid conn ft leu is necessary, 
consists of rollers or whe« Is which mo 
ressed together In tit direction of tho 
ne Joining their rentes Where a con 
stant velocity ratio i <b Arabic and when 
the pressure tiansmitu I is great, pitdi 
chain O. is used 1 his r oiudsts of a c bain 
firming in projections o » bprocket wheels 
cojninizmse friction tht pins forming the 
AranV© Provided with rdhrs Various 
by tbtftions of theso roll* is have been 
portani among which may i o mentioned 
prophet 1 ©* 1 * Reynold chains Toothed 
ancestor * usually made of brass, cast 
buried there* Iron, although some times in 


high speed G. raw hide teeth are used, and 
occasionally wooden teeth are employed 
The rollers in friotlonal G , on the other 
hand, although sometimes made of Iron, 
usually have at least one with an acting 
surface of wood, leather, or compressed 
paper Ste also under Morou Oaks. 
Motor C ytticb; Machinery See W 
Unwin, Elements of Machine Design, 1877; 
fcur A Kennedy, Mechanus of Machinery , 
1886, C W MaeCord, Kinematics, 1U01; 
and H E Menitt, (fears, 1014. 

Gebol-al-Tank, see Gibraltar 

Gebei, or Gebir, supposed author of 
certain works on alchemy and chom which 
are wr tten in Arabic or Lat So little is 
known of him that his existence has been 
doubted lie lias frequently beeu identi- 
fied with Jablr ihn llayyan, a famous 
Arabic ah hennst who livod at Knfa and 
Bagdad in the eighth or ninth century 
His bp has been given variously as Kufa, 
Tarsus, and Harran in Mesopotamia and 
some have asserted his death to bAve taken 
placo in 776 But the Bat writings from 
internal ovidence appear to have been 
writttn in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and it has therefore been denied 
that a man of tho name of G ever lived 
It Is pic sumed that they weie written by 
various hands The chief wiitings which 
go under this name are Summa perfec- 
tions, Sumrna collections complemenli 
secretorum natures, and Liber nu estiga- 
tioms, which were trans into 1 ng by 
Rusm. 11 in 1678 Recent rest ait lies on 
tho subject have led to the conclusion 
that the Arabic works ascribed to Jabir 
ihn Hayyan must have been wnttt n about 
a century after the time of their supposed 
author They are intimate h connected 
with the doctrines of tho Ism t Hit o sect. 
Tho Lat works aro noteworthy ns the 
clearest and most important of medieval 
chemical treatises See L JJarmsto* dter. 
Die AUhemie des ( febers , l ( J22 and E J 
Ilolmyard, Ihe Arabic Works of Jabir 
ibn Hayyan, 1T23 

Gebhardi, Johann Ludwig Levin (lG^T- 
1704), Otr histonin, b at Brunswick, 
li is most important pub is Der Euro • 
paisrhen Kayser - und Aoingluhtr Hauser 
histaribche und gi nralogst he 7 rlaute- 
rung tollslandig ausgcfurhret (17J0 31). 
He also wrote lieges 1 /a near urn Mero - 
i wgin dorurnentorum authontale asserti 
(17 16), and other woiks of a him liar 
character 

Gebweiler, see Gi i nwil T I R 

Geoko, name givin to all lizards be- 
longing to the fimily Gcckothla* of the 
order Laterlilia, they are Binall In si/e. 
dull In colour, and tho soft skin Is ooverod 
with granular tubercles Most of them 
have adhesive digits, which enable them 
to run along smooth, horizontal, or iortical 
ktu faces with astonishing rapidity. Gs 
ire found in ih irlv all hot climates, and 
in Egypt and India frequently enter 
houses, tbelr rnmo Indicates tho sound 
c mlttcd by certain specie s Phyllodactyhs 
is the most widely distributed genus, 
V maurilarms being found in ti Europe 
T he individuals of Ptychozoon are remark- 
able for the wcb-like expansions which 
serve them as parachutes. 
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Ged, William (1690-1749), Inventor of 
stereotyping, b. ut Edinburgh, where he 
worked as a goldsmith. He patonted his 
invention in 1725. when ho entered upon 
a partnership with a London stationer, 
Jenner, and a typefounder, James. He 
stereotyped two prayer books for 
Cambridge Univ. (1731) and an ed. of 
Sallust (1744), but his enterprise was not 
successful. Consult a narrative by his 
daughter and a life by Nichols (1781). 

Geddas, Sir Auckland Campbell, first 
Baron (b. 1879). Brit. prof, of anatomy 
and politician. Ills reputation rests on 
his organisation, during the First World 
War, of a scheme of national service. 
Prof, of anatomy at McGill l T nlv., Mon* 
treal, prior to the beginning of the First 
World War. In 1016 be was appointed 
director of recruiting, in 1917 chief of the 
national service ministry, in 1919 presi- 
dent of the board of trade. M.P. for 
Basiugstoke and Andover from 1917 to 
1920. Ambas. to (J.S.A., 1920-24. 

Geddes, Sir Erlo Campbell (1875-1937), 
Brit, man of business nnd politician, b. in 
India; cider brother of Sir Auckland O. 
He went to America early In life to do 
railway engineering work. In 1906 he 
became general manager of the N.E. Rail- 
way Company and, *n 1 First World 
War, was appointed deputy director- 
general of munitions and, later, rllrector- 
gcneral of military railways. Ho then 
entered Parliament, ami became succes- 
sively controller of the navy. First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and minister of trans- 
port. In the post-war Coalition Gov. he 
was entrusted with 'the axe' to cut de- 
partmental expenditure. In 1922 he loft 
politics to becomo chairman of Dunlop 
Rubber Company and of Imperial Airways. 

Geddes, Jenny, Edinburgh woman who, 
on July 23, 1637, hurled her stool at the 
head of Laud’s bishop ns he was going 
from the desk of St. GIIcs’h to read tho 
collect for the day, exclaiming as she did 
so: 'Beil eolic the wamo o’ thee, fause 
loon, would you say mass at my beg I* 

Geddes, Sir Patriok (1854-1932), Brit, 
scientist and sociologist. Educated at the 
univs. of London, Paris, Edinburgh, and 
Montpellier; prof, of botany at Univ. 
College. Dundee. Ho wrote many impor- 
tant articles on biological and sorioUartcal 
subjects (including Cities in Evolution , 
1913), and, with Sir J. Arthur Thomson, 
Evolution of Sex (1890). Held the chair 
of sociology and civics at Bombay m 1 919. 
He wrote The Life and Work of Sir 
Jaoadis C. Lose, F.R.S. (1020). 

Geel, com. of Belgium in tbe prnv. of, 
and 27 m. E. of, the city of Antwerp. 
It is known ns a colony for tho lu^ono. as 
feeble-minded people have from earliest 
times been sent hero to be under the 
control of, and employed by, tlm citizens. 
There Is an Infirmary for tho temporary 
accommodation of those in ncud of 
medical assistance. The tn. lun a trade 
In dairy produce, has tanneries, breweries, 
and dye-works, and tnanufs. of woollen 
goods, lace, and tobacco. Pop. 22,200. 

Gee-laks, see Gil yaks. 

Geelong, city in co. of Grant, on Corio 
Bay and Barwon R. ( Victoria, Australia. 


Corio Bay has thirteen wharves, where 
ships of tonnage load and discharge; 
there are facilities for shipping wool and 
wheat to overseas markets, also large 
silos for bulk handling of wheat; connected 
by rail to all parts of the state. Indus- 
tries Include textile, cement, Balt, rope and 
cordage. stoves, spirits, medicines, un- 
breakable glass, lcrtihzers, motor-cars, 
canneries, aerated waters, flbro -plaster ana 
wool wouring works. Tho city contains a 
city hall, hospitals, orphanages, churches of 
all denominations, free public libraries, art 
gallery, gov. tourist bureau, six colleges, 
textile college, technical and high schools, 
law courts, firo brigade stations, theatres, 
large wool stores, wool exchange, and large 
woollen mills. There are many sporting 
arenas — Kardin la Park Oval, main foot- 
ball and cricket ground, accommodates 
30,000. Johnstone Park, adjoining the city 
hall, is beautifully laid out, and contains 
memorial art gallery, hand stand, and 
peace memorial. Well planned botanical 
gardens overlook the bay and the modern 
shark-proof swimming enclosure and 
children’s pool. Electric trams and also 
buses run to tho suburbs and beach. 
Pop. (including suburbs) 55,000. 

Geeraardsbergen (Grammont), tn. of 
E. Flanders, Belgium, with a fifteenth- 
century tn. hall. A traditional (6te 
called Krakelxnaen en Tonnekenbrand 
(Crockers and Bonfires) is belli on the 
first Sunday of Lent. Pop. 1 1,200. 

Geer, Louis Gerhard, see Dll Geer. 

Geestemunde, see WESERMthvnR. 

Gegenbaui, Karl (1826-1903), Gcr. 
comparative anatomist, b. at Wtirzburg, 
whore ho was educated. In 1855 he was 
appointed prof, of zoology and compara- 
tive anatomy at Jena, but after three 

] rears lecturing confined himself to the 
otter subject. From 1H73 to 1901 he 
held a similar post at Heidelberg. He 
made his reputation chieily on Grundriss 
dcr vergleichendcn Anatomic (1S74) (trans. 
Into Eng. by F. Bell and E. Lankester, 
1878). Ills pubs, include Lehrbuch der 
Anatomic des Alensehen (1883); Vergleich- 
ends Anatorme der JVirbeltiere (1898-1001); 
Krlebtes nnd Ertfrebes (1902); and a short 
autobiography (19ui). ne ed. tho Jlor- 
phologisches Jahtbuch from 1875. 

Gehenna (Ileb. (it Ihjinom , valley of 
Ilinuom), word used by the Inter Jews to 
designate a place of torment for tho wicked 
after death. Tho valley of Ilinnom is a 
deep, narrow gorge, a few miles S.W. of 
Jerusalem, whore some of the later kings 
of Judah practised the 'Abomination of 
the heathen’ (c/. 2 Kings xvl. and xxiii.; 
Jeremiah vil.). When King Josiah re- 
established the national worship of 
Jehovah, it became the cesspool of Jeru- 
salem, where the bodies of criminals were 
burnt. Hence It came to be used as a 
symbol for hell. In tho N.T. there is a 
clcarlv marked distinction between the 
Btato of the dead (R.V., 1 Hades’) and the 
place of punishment (U.V., 'Gehenna’). 

Geibel, [Emanuel von (1815-84), Ger. 
poet, b. at Ldbeck. lie graduated nb 
Bonn (1836). travelled considerably in tbe 
Grecian archipelago, and lived a quiet 
and studious life among literary friends in 
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various Ger. tns. In 1843 be received a lectured In geology at the Edinburgh 
royal pension, and in 1852 was appointed Univ. 1870 to 1881 ho was appointed 
prof, of Aesthetics at Munich by Mari- director-general of the Geological Survey 
miliar II. of Bavaria. O. composed two of the United Kingdom and head of the 
tragedies, Brunhild (1858) and Sophonishe dept, of practical geology in the Loudon 
(1868), and a comedy, Meister Andrea Museum, llo was knighted in 1891, and 
(1865). Ills fame rests chiefly in his received the Order of Merit in 19 11. Ills 
Ivrio poems, which won him great popu- chief pubs, are The Story of a Houldtr 
liirity. These were pub. in GtdicMc (1810): (I S58); Sctnery of Scotland (1865); Memoir 
Juniusliedcr (1848); Neue Geduhtc of Sir 11. Munhuson (1875); Tert book of 
(1856); SpAthcrbstbtatter (1877 > : mid Geology (1882); The Anciint Volcanoes of 
Gediehte aus dem Xachlass (pub. posthu- Great Britain (1897); The Founders of 
raously), 1896. Ho trans. poems lrom Geology (1897): Scottish Reminiscences 
Sp. and Fr. ^lassies, in collaboration with (1904); Landstape in History (1905); 
Ernst ( hi r tins, Paul Horse, and others, and Charles Darwin as Geologist (1909). 
and also wrote trAus. lrom the (Ik. aiul His autobiography, A T/)ng L\fe*s Work , 
Lat. poets. An ed. of his collected works wus pub. in 1921. 

appeared In 8 vois. In 1884. Ills corre- Geikie, James (1839 1913), Scottish 
spondence with P. Ueyso was ed. bv K. goologist, brother of Sir Archibald G., 
Pet/et (1922). His biography has been also b. and educated in Edinburgh. Ho 
written by K. I. Goeuekes (I860); C. served on the Geological Surrey of Scot- 
Litzmann (1887); C. Loimbach (1894); lund from 1861 to 1882, when ho succeeded 
K. T. Gacdortz (1897): and A. Kohut, his brother as Murchison prof, of geology 
1915. See also M. I). Proilels, E. Geibel at Edinburgh. His writings include The 
und die Franzosische Lyrik , 1905, and B. Great Ice Age in its Relation to the Anti - 
PompcckI, Heine und Geibel , 1901. Quity of Man (1874); Historical Geology 

Geiger, Abraham (1S10-74), Jewish (1875); Prehistoric Europe (18M); Out- 
theologist. ft. at Frankfort -on-Main. In Zincs of Geology (1886); and Structural and 
1832 be became a rabbi at Wiesbaden. I if Id Geology (1905). His lltcrarj sun- 
He subsequently ofllciated ns rabbi at patliies are manifest In his e\« • Ilcnt 
Breslau (1838-63), Frankfort (1863-70), train. of Songs and Lyric* of Heme (i SS7 ). 
and Berlin (1870-74). llo assisted in Geiler von Kavsersborg, Johannes 
starting the Zextschrift fur Judisehe (1145-1510), Ger. preacher, b at M'h.ilf- 
Theologie t and from 1862 till his death ho lmn-.cn, and studied at Fruburg and 
ed. the Jud^ehe Zeitsrhrifl. His pubs. Ua-de. He woh a groat puipit orator ,uid 
includo I'rschnft und Vbersetzungen der pmu hed in the Strusburg Oathcdral lrom 
Bibel (1S57); Sudduzwr und Phan^i/r 1478 till his death. Ills chief writings are 
(1863); and Das Judentum und seme Das SarrenscJnff (1511); Das Irrig Sehaf 
Gtsehichte <1861-71). See life by L. (1510); Chrisiluhc Pilgersehaft rum i: u\- 
Geiger. 1910. aen Voter hind (1312); and Das E range - 

Geiger Counter, device for the detection lienbuch (1515). An ed. of his S r hr if ten 
and counting of fast electrified pariK lc^ wim pub. at Freiburg (1877 83). Sic 
(eg. from radioactive materials). The biographical studies bv L. I acheuv, 1S70; 
potential between two electrodes is just ( W. Tdndemann, 1877 ; and E lbmler \nn 
Insufficient for a discharge to pass unless , Diordmrg. 1921 See also (\ Schmidt, 
the gas between is Ionized by tho passage i Jltstoire liftfraire dr V Alsace da quinni'mc 
of a particle. * | sitcle, IS 79. 

Geiler, Erik Gustaf (1783-1817), Swed- • Geisha, Jap. dancing or singing girl, 
ish historian, b. at Ransfltcr, in Vermland. I The G. usually barns to dance when u 
Ho was one of the founders of the Gothic child of about seven, and is contracted by 
Society (1816), was appointed a member . her parents to a master or mistress for a 
of the academy (1824). His poetical I period of three v ais; frequently poverty- 
works were of a high order and include , f-tricken parents sell tliojr children out- 
Sista Skalden , Vj kin gen, Skald estyvken > right to tho ovvneis of ‘geisha houses.' 

S 835); Odalbonden , etc. Ills chief ills- j Tho G. Is kindiv treated and beautifully 
rical works are Srea Hikes Hafder \ dressed by her patrons, who arrange for 
(1825), Intemh d to be a complete hist of her public appearances nt restaurants and 
Sweden from the earliest mythical times, tea-rooms, and themselves rereivo the 
but of which only the introductory vol. profits. The dancing is mainly posturing 
was completed; and Srenika Folkets Hih- and is without rhjthm. Ono or more of 
tnria (1832-36), a lii'-t. of Sweden down , the Gs. depict a story in danco, wiiiio 
to the abdication of iju«*en Christina In others play upon tho ah a mi sen and sing 
1654. He ed. tho pipers of Oustavus I tlio tlieme of the story. But wflh the 
III., which he left to tho univ. of Upsala. I adoption of European forms of entertoin- 
Hla collected works were pub. in 10 vols. ment the Institution is riving out. 
(1873-77) with a blogi iphleal sketch. Geisllngen, tn. of Wlirttemberg-Jladon. 
See lives by B. Malm-droera, 1848; J. 17 in. N.W. of Him, with glass, iron, and 
Neilsen, 1902; H. Borelms, 1909; and J. metal works, and wood and Ivory carving. 
Landqulst, 1924. Pop. 14,300. 

Geikie, Sir Arohibuld (1835-1924), Gela. anct. Gk, colony on tho 9. coast 
Scottish geologist, b. at Edinburgh, where of Sicily, founded by Hhodlans ami Gre- 
be wob educated at the high school and tans tn 960 it n. It rapidly grew in 
univ. In 1855 he received an appoint- importance, ami In 582 founded tho 
ment on the Geological Survey, and In colony of AgrJgmtiun. The colony be- 
1867 became director of the Geological came very prosperous during the rulo of 
Survey for Scotland. After having Oleander (505), and when his brother. 
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Hippocrates, became tyrant the whole of 
K. Sicily came under its sway. Under 
Uelon Syracuse was taken, ffischylus 
was buried hero In 456. Tho tn, was 
captured by tlie Carthaginians in 405 f 
and was doBtroycd by Phalaris of Agrigen- 
tuin iu 280. 

Gelasius I., pope (492-00). the successor 
of Felix 111. Ho was a native of Africa, 
but tho date of his birth is unknown. He 
was autocratic in his rule, sternly re- 
pressed Pel&gianlstn. and removed the 
name of Acacius. bishop of Constan- 
tinople, from the diptycha. He succeeded 
in driving out the Manlchoeans from 
Homo. On his death ho was canonised, 
Nov. 18 being set aside in the calendar as 
St. O.’s Day. Sov. of his lettors are 
extant, and also a treatise on the Euty- 
chians and Ncstoriaus, De duobus in 
Christo nations ad versus Fnlyrhcn et Nes- 
torium . Liber Sacr a mentor um, and De- 
er etum Gelasii de libris rerip iendis et non 
revipiendis have erroneously been ascribed 
to him, though he may have written parts 
of the former. The classical definition of 
tho relation between church and state 
was made by G. at tho end of tho fifth 
century. Aceoriliug to him, in Christian 
society tho spiritual and temporal powers 
are entrusted to t.,.> inherent orders, 
each deriving its authority from God. 
Each of these powers is supremo in its 
own sphere, and within Its own sphere is 
independent of the other power. Yet 
the two authorities nro not completely 
separate. Doth seek ami servo tho wel- 
fare of the same men and won ten, living 
in the same society. The nrinciplo is that 
while each is supreme in its own sphere, 
each is subordinate in relation to the 
sphere of tho other. In spiritual matters 
the civil ruler is subject to the bishop; in 
temporal matters the bishop is subject 
to tho civil ruler, See study by K. W. 
Grzelak, 1922. 

Gelasius II., pone (1118-19), formerly 
John of Go eta. lie succeeded Pa-eal II., 
but shortly after his election ho was 
expelled from Romo by the Emperor 
Iloury V., who Bet up an anti-pope, 
(Irogorv VIII. (Hurdlnus), with (he help 
of tho Normans. G. returned to Home in 
July 1118, but was soon compelled to 
withdraw to Franco, whero he d. in the 
monastery at Cluny. 

Gelatine, substance derived from bone 
and cartilage by treatment with boiling 
water. It Is allied to tho proteins, and Is 
yet different from them. It contains 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxvgcn, and 
sulphur, is lievorotatory. precipitated 
from solution by tannic acid, and readily* 
undergoes putrefaction. Tho most charac- 
t eristic property of G. is that of dissolving 
in water at high temps, and solidifying to 
a Jelly on cooling. It. Is propared mainly 
from bones, which are treated first to 
remove tho fat, and then with hydro- 
chloric acid to dissolve out miueral 
matter. The bones are then bleached with 
sulphur dioxide and finally extracted with 
water at a temp. Af about 8U° G. Impure 
G. is known as glue (q.r. ), whilst the 
purest form Is a flsh-G. known as isin- 
glass. G. is used for making soups and 


jellies, in photography, for making sub- 
stitutes for leather ana ivory, and in many 
other ways. 

Gelderland, prov. of the Netherlands, 
bounded on the S.E. by Germany, on the 
S.W. by the R. Maas, and on the N.W. by 
the Zuider Zee, with an area of about 
1939 sq. in. The chief rivs. of this prov. 
are tho Rhine, Yssel, Maas, and Waal. 
Tho chief occupation of the people is 
agriculture, and in some parts the soil 
is fertile, producing wheat, fruit, and 
tobacco, while the manuf. of cotton goods 
and paper is also carried on. This prov. 
was originally part of the Holy Rom. 
Empiro, but after many vicissitudes was 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
divided botweon Prussia and Holland. 
Tho cap. is Arnhem, which was the scone 
of a great battle in 1945 between Brit, 
airborne t roops and tho Gers. For details 
of tho fighting in tho battle of Arnhem 
and at Nijmegen see Wkstkhn Front 
in Sr.roN d World War. Pop. 1 ,0 1 9,7()0. 

Gelee, or Gell6e, Claude, see Clavj>i:. 

Gelinier, king of tho Vandals (530-34), 
was the great-grandson of Geuseric. lie 
was successful iu deposing llildcric iu 530 
and in obtaining the throne for himself. 
He was, however, defeated in 533 at the 
battle of Carthago, and his kingdom over- 
thrown, ho himself retiring to Galatia. 

Gellert, Christian Fttrehtegott (1715-69), 

C oot, b. at liainichen in Saxony. In 1751 
o became a prof, at Leipzig, where he had 
been educated. His works are important 
as marking tho dawn of a new era in 
Ger. literature, as they broke away from 
the formalities of earlier writers and 
prepared the way for Goctho and Schiller. 
Ills writings, particularly his fables, were 
popular even outside his own country, 
lie wiote Fabeln und Erzahlungen (1748- 
1751) and Tageburh aus dem Jahre 1761 
(1863). His works were ed. by J. L. 
Klee (1839) and F. Dehrend (1910). See 
J. W. von Goetho, Dichtung nnd IVahrheit 
(vi.-vlii.), 1811-22 (trans. 1897), and K. 
May, Das U'elibild in Gtllerts Dichtung , 
1928; and lives by J. A. Cramer, 1744: H. 
Doriug 1833; 11. O. Nietschmonn, 1601; 
ami F. Flcischhaucr. 1923. 

Gellert, Prince Llevvollyn'B dog, who 
was loft one day in charge of tho prince’s 
child and was Miccessful in killing a wolf 
who came to attack it. When Llewellyn 
returned and saw tho blood ho imagined 
that G. had slain his child, and im- 
mediately killed tho dog. lie then dis- 
covered ids mistake when ho found tho 
child quite safe and lying under the cradle. 
A tomb stands to the dog's memory at 
Beddcrclert near Snowdon. See W. R. 
Sprnoor, Grllert’s Grave, 1850 (f); W. A. 
Clonston. Popular Tales and Fictions, 
1887; and 1). K. Jenkins, Deddgdlert , 
Farts and Folklore , 1899. 

Gelhgaer, urb. par. near Cardiff, Wales. 
Excavations carried out iu 1900-1 yielded 
further information on Uom. forts in 
Britain. 

Gellius, Aulus, see Auiats Gktaius. 
Gellivara, see Gallivakk. 

Gelnhausen, tn. of Hesse, Germany. It 
stands on the Kinzlg to the N.E. of Frank- 
fort, and on an is. in this riv. may be seen 
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the ruins ot a castle built in the twelfth 
century by Frederick 13 art) arossa Pop 
about 4800 

Gelon, tyrant of Gola and Syracuso 
He came of u noble family of Gela, of 
which city he became master in 491 B o. 
as successor to Hippocrates In 485 B o 
he became master of Syracuso and took 
with him to that city many of tho iuhab 
of Gcla and Camarina lie refused help 
to the Gks when Xerxes warred against 
them and gained a victory over the 
Carthaginians at flimera In 480 b c lit 
d about 478 B o beloved bv all his people 

Gelsenkirchen, city ot Westphalia 
Germany, about 5 m N h of Ksson It 
is in the most important coal mining 
(list of the West; halmn Khlneland indue* 
trial zone, and Is on the Ems and Rhlno- 
lleine canal There are large iron and 
bteel works and glass and cliemluil in- 


form An essential property of a G stone 
is a high degree of hardness, so that It may 
stand the abrasion to which it is subjected 
at tho hands of the jeweller m order to 
render it an article of personal decoration. 
The more precious stones, such as tho 
diamond, ruby, emerald, etc , possess this 
quality, iu particular the first named, 
which is the baldest G in existence. 
The so rare and more costly precious 
stones are seldom, if ever, treated by 
engraving, their high value resting on 
their brilliance of sparlclo and colour and 
lustre Most G stones are harder than 
quartz, though a few such as the opal, 
mnonstono, and turquoise aio Inferior to 
it in haidness; but the degree of hardness 
of a precious stone is soon aseeitained by 
the lapfdarlnt whon cutting it 

Gravels and other deposits of a similar 
nature frequently contain G stones, whore 
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dubtues Sj uthetic oil plants were est vb 
there in preparation for tho Second 
IVorld N\ar It was eo repeatedly uml 
heavily bombed by tho It A h m 1940 
th it the (acts mado efforts to tianih r 
its factories to Germany or Poland It 
was finally overrun by the \V \lhc k in 
the spring of 1915 fUrthtr under 

Whti rn I rontin *^r cond\\ oicldW \P) 
Iho neighbouring tn of liner w is in 
corpor itc, l in G in 1929 Pop 50U 
Gem (fat gemma, ‘a bud* from tin 
root g<n meaning *to produce,* or 
precious -dono btnctlv speaking, tic 
word <i is ipplicable only to Mich hud 
and prc< ions Mom s as have been vvoikc i 
by uiKia\ii g but this is in its narrowest 
sense, and th w >rd is applied to pm i us 
stones tint hut been tut and polish# d. 
as jewels such is t he diamond, enurdd 
ruby, sapphire , c c ami it is somethin s j 
extended even t i int mdo the pearl 1 ho 
stems of the <» tngraver are almost 
entirely confined to th variously eoloure d 
and stiipod v ui tj s of ebahedonv 
quartz. Iho bu? 1 d stone, uuiallv 
known as onyx, ^ the chief mat riil 
employod for cameo md seal engraving, 
and other stones, u rortuit from the 
G.-engrav er's point of view, are jasper, 
agate, clialccdori), bioolsione, etc The 
aneb Egyptians seem lo have developed 
the art of G. eagre* g and abundant 
remains of seals of high unliquity have 
come down to us 'Iho trarabsens, or 
sacred beetle, was the fo/rn m which their 
early seals were cut. with the Intaglio 
design engraved in a flat and the 
early Gks. and Etruscans followed this 


they ocour as crystals, or fragments of 
cry stals, which have be eu iedm ud iu many 
instames to tho form of pcbblis r lhe 
great majority of precious stones occur In 
a ciystaliised form, width form, however. 
Is soon destroyed in cutting Ymongst 
tho few ornamental stouts which occur 
without crystalline fmin may bo men- 
tioned opal, turquoise, and umber. 
Although some stones, notably diamonds, 
are valued for their lack ot colour (dia- 
monds, of pure ‘water) in most this 
is the piln element of ittrnctlon, and the 
beauty of many Gs depends entirely 
upon their colour, which however, is often 
duo to the presence of pigim ntarv matter, 
and is not an cssentu! property of the 
mineral lourmuiinc s and napphlics, for 
instance, are often particoloured l he 
most common mint ml pigments are 
probably compounds of Iron, manganese, 
aud topper, i \\ mure to light makes 
some stones c hinge or lose ihoir colour 
altogether, certain kinds of turqnolrio and 
topaz are paitic ulaily liable to this. 
Artificial light also makes soiuo stones 
appeal to change colour, as typified iu 
sapphires and umothvsts, which fre- 
quently acquire an inky, rnuikv tint when 
displayed in arlillciil light A Cut stone 
depends largely on the amount of light 
reflected from its facets for brilliance, 
tho light being reflected bark or tefracted 
horn the facets at tho bac k Tho highest 
refractive power of any O -stono Is 
nobHcssc cl by the diamond 1 he peculiar 
lustre and fiery flashes exhibited by this 
stono are duo to its high refractive index 
and dispersion. G -stones present variety 
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Id chemical composition. The diamond Is 
composed of one element only; ruby and 
sapphire are oxides; turquoise Is a phos- 
phate, and so on. In anct, times stones 
were hold In esteem for their supposed 
medicinal and magical powers as much as 
for their beauty and rarity. For example, 
up to comparatively recent times tho 
toadbtone was worn for Its occult power, 
and stones such as Jade aro often valued 
for a similar reason at the present day. 
Uncivilised peoples value small stones, 
especially those of a peculiar shape and 
colour, as amulets or charms. Many of 
tho superstitions regarding stones have 
come down to 11 s, and the belief In ‘lucky* 
stones is prevalent even nowadays. 

A considerable trade has been carried 
on in modern times In the making of 
artificial (Js. for Jewellery purposes, and 

J iaste copies of existing Os. are man ti- 
nctured with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. The most famous maker of paste 
was James Tassie, a Scotsman, who 
settled In London in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and was successful in 
copying over 15,000 of the most famous 
anil artistic (Is. of both anct. and modern 
times, lie also produced a series of 
portraits in cameo, vrin, . u io in great 
request at the present day and command 
quite high prices. Imitation stones are 
chiefly produced from a heavy glass lead 
of high refractive powois, and they are 
cosily coloured by the addition of various 
metallic oxides. 

Attempts to make diamonds artificially 
have been numerous within recent years, 
hut with the sole exception of tlioso of 
Henri Moris«an. all have resulted In 
failure. The artificial diamonds manu- 
factured have not been larger than micro- 
scopic specimens; but In lustre. cr\ stalline 
form, density, and hardness they are 
identical with the natural stone. Arti- 
ficially made but genuine uibles anil 
sapphires have also been put on the 
market. They have been obtained by 
heating barium fluoride with aluminla, 
in the presence of a trace of potassium 
bichromate in the cose of rubies; uml of 
cobalt oxide in that of sapphires These 
synthetic Os. are thus composed of the 
same elements as the natural rublii and 
sapphires, but experts in the trade can 
detect them readily by means of testa 
which would not occur to the lav man, 
e.g. under a strong microscope round air- 
bubbles can bo detected In tho manu- 
factured Os., while, when present in 
natural stones, thev are Irregular in shape. 
A great manv of these Os. are made to-day 
in France, Germany, and Czechoslovakia 
to meet tho demand for less expensive 
jewellery. They were produced as earl 3 
as 1004 by the Fr. chemist VcrneuII in 
his laboratory. Artificial pearl** aie niado 
by inserting an irritant in tho 03 'dor-shell, 
and thus ‘blister pcails* an' produced. 
Tho cutting and polishing of Gs. is a 
difficult and delicate operation, and one 
requiring much skill on tho part of the 
worker, especially when dealing with large 
stones, which may possibly bo of great 
value. Small diamonds are often treated 
in what is known os ‘rose* cut, that is, 

E.fe. 6 


the upper surface is shaped to triangular 
facets of nearly equal size throughout. 
Stones that are too thin to be cut as 
brilliants are often treated In this way. 

See J. Wodisjaks, Book of Precious 
Stones, 1909; Sir A. H. Church, Precious 
Stones, considered in their Scientific and 
Artistic Delations, 1913; II . I). Bridgman, 
Gems, 1916; F. lb Wade, Diamonds , 1916. 
and Text-book of Precious Stones , 1918; 
G. F. II. Smith, Gem Stones , 1923; C. W. 
Cooper, Precious Stones of the Bible, 
1924; E. II. Kraus ami E. F. Ilolden, 
Gems and Gem Materials , 1925; II. JJ. 
Walters, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems 
in the British Museum, 1926; M. Wein- 
stein, Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
1930; and G. F. llerbert-Srnith (Jen 1 - 
stoncs and their Distinctive Characters , 
1912, 1949. 

Gembloux, tn. in tho prov. of Namur, 
Belgium, 24 m. S.K. of Brussels. It was 
hero that Don John of Austria defeated 
the aimv under Antony de Goignies in 
1578. Pop. 4900. 

Gemini (bat. ‘twins*), constellation and 
third sign of the zodiac. The sun enters 
this constellation at about March 20. 
Tills constellation derives its name from 
two bright stars in close proximity, a 
Gcminoruni (of tho first magnitude) and 
ft Genunorum (of tho second magnitude), 
known icupeotively from the time of 
classic antiquity as Castor and Follux 
( 7 .r.). The feet of the twins are crossed 
by tlio Milky Wav, and tho constellation 
contains a fine Rtar cluster, M 35. There 
are two or three notahlo double stars in C., 
notablj and «T Gomtnorum, and a nova 
wus photographically discovered on March 
1C, 1903, bv Prof. Turner at Oxford. 

Geminiani, Francesco (1680-1762), It. 
v iohnist anil musical composer, b. at 
Lucca. He studied music under Scar- 
latti nnd Corelli, following the latter very 
closcl>. In 1714 he visited England, 
where ho verv quickly became famous. 
A few 3 cars later he went to Dublin, 
where he drxoted hit* time to music, and 
later on returned to London, where no d. 
it is «*aid of grief, ow lug to the loss of a MS. 
lie is tho composer of many concertos and 
sonatas. 

Gemistus Pletho Georgius (c. 1355- 

1450). Gk. Platonic philosopher, b. at 
Constant moplo. Founded a sect on the 
prlnciph s of Neoplatonism. His treatises 
on riato and Aristotle and on Zoroaster 
were puli, pohthumonsly. Works printed 
in J. P. Migno's Patrologia Graeca , olx. 
(1866). Sec W. Goss. Gennadius una Pic. 
than, 1^14, 11. F. Tozcr’s article on Pletho 
In the Journal of Hellenic Studies , vti., 
1886; and A. Kickcl, Die Philosophic dcr 
Bemn^uiife, 1925. 

Gommt Pass, mt. pass which crosses the 
Alp* in Switzerland. It rises to a height 
of 7641 ft., and connects the canton of 
Valais with that of Bern. Near it, on 
either wdo, ore tho tns, Leukerbad and 
Kandorstcg. 

Gemsbok, or Oryx gazella, species of 
aut elope which inhabits the desert regions 
of S.W . Africa. It stands about 4 ft. in 
height, and its general colour is greyish. 
The borus of the male animal measuro 
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42 in, In length, while those of the female 
may reach 46 or 47 in. 

Gem State, see Idaho. 

Gendarmes, originally a cavalry regi- 
ment of France, and up to the time of 
Louis XVI. served as tho king's body- 
guard. After tho Fr. Revolution their 
functions wero necessarily altered, and 
they are now a military police, consisting 
of infantry and cavalry. They aro a part 
of the army, although they are better paid 
than the rest of tho army, and may be 
called out on active service if needed. Tlioy 
have various duties, among them those 
of policemen. In Palestine, after tho 
First World War, the Brit. tiov. organised 
a Jewish and an Arab gendarmerie to keep 
the peace. 

Gender, distinction made in grammar 
between words to indicate a difference of 
6ex In the objects denoted by these words. 
As a general rule In the Eng: language this 
grammatical distinction agrees with the 
natural distinction known as sex. Thus 
names denoting the male sex are masculine 
G., those denoting the feinalo sex fen.mine 
G., and those denoting inanimate objects 
are neuter U., that is, neither masculine nor 
feminine. These are cases of natural G. ( 
that is to say, the sex and Q. agree. This 
rule is departed from, however, sometimes 
when inanimate things are personified, as 
when a ship or engine is made feminine, 
and the sun and time aro made masculine. 
These are cases of grammatical G., sex 
and G. being different. In O.E., and also 
in Lat., Ger., and Gk., this grammatical 
G. is much more common, many inanimate 
objects being either masculine or feminine 
G., while In modern Fr. and other romance 
languages the neuter G. does not exist. 

Gene, the theoretical unit of heredity 
( q.v. ), as demonstrated by J. O. Mendel’s 
experiments in the breeding of plants, 
1865. See T. H. Morgan, Theory of the 
Gene , 1926. 

Genealogy, word of Gk* derivation, 
denoting family. It is the science by 
means of which tho descent or pedigree 
of a family may be ascertained. Though 
perhaps hardly of sufficient Importance to 
rank os an independent science, it forms 
a very important part of hist., and there 
is a growing interest shown in matters 
pertaining to genealogical research. G. 
has formed the basis or all true hist, from 
the earliest times, and many of the old 
Gs. have arisen from the desire to explain 
the origin of the various groups Included 
by them. The first Gk. records were 
those of ancestry, and a wide scope for G. 
was afforded by the progress of civilisa- 
tion in states, and, more particularly, by 
the institution of < orporations and guilds 
in tns. In modern times the laws of in- 
heritance and the deslro to assert the 
privileges of an hereditary aristocracy 
have combined to give G. its importance; 
more especially those laws of inheritance 
governing tho descent %,f real estate. It is 
long, however, before Ge. are found in the 
possession of private families and scarcely 
one, though very distinguished, can trace 
Its ancestors even to the middle of the 
eleventh century. Only after the close 
of the Middle Ages did Gs. multiply in 


men’s houses and become collected in 
vols., but from tho sixteenth century 
onwards they are found in plenty in MSS. 
and printed vols. Antiquaries have, for 
somo centuries, made G. a favourito study, 
and their researches have been of the 
utmost value to tho historian and bio- 
grapher. A host of works aro occupied 
with tho G. of Eng. noble families, at tho 
head of which stands Dugdalo’s great 
works on the Eng. languogo. Genealo- 
gical research has made groat advance 
during the last generation, and Its study 
at the present time is growing rapidly, not 
only In England, but in tho U.S.A., and, 
to a certain extent, in Germany. Much 
genealogical material has become avail- 
able by the pub. of par. registers, marriage 
licence allegations, And Biich-liko; and 
particularly the mass of evidence con- 
tained in the vols. issued by the T'ubllo 
Record Office. See II. F. Writers, Genea- 
logical Gleanings , 1901: D. (>. Jordan and 
S. J. Kimball, Vovr Family Tree , 1929; 
J. H. Round, Family Origins, 1930. 

Gen6o, Adeline (Genee-Isitt) (6. 1878), 
Dan. ‘premiere danse use, b. at Aarhus, Jut- 
land. A pupil of M. and Mmo Alexander 
Gen6e; mmfo first appearaneo as prin. 
dancer at Opera Ilouso, Copenhagen, 
1895; premitre danseuse Royal Opera, 
Munich, at eighteen. First appeal ance 
in Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, Nov. 
1897, in Monte Carlo. Left Empire Nov. 
22, 1907. Retired from stage in 1914, 
but reappeared for charity Hev. times 
during tho First World War. At Al- 
hambra, Leicester Square, Jan. 1916. 
President, Association of Operatic Danc- 
ing of Great Britain, March 1928. In 
19 1C London Univ. conferred on her the 
honorary degree of doctor of music. 

General : 1 . Title of a., officer In the 
Brit. Army who holds the rank next below 
a field -marshal. Thoro are also other 
ranks bearing the title G., such as lieu- 
tenant-general and major-general, both 
of which aro ranks below G. In some 
other armies there is a lower rank, briga- 
dier-general. 2. In the Rom. Catholio 
Church tho title Is popularly given to tho 
head of certain religious orders under the 
pope. To the G. all tho members of the 
order and all the officials are responsible, 
and ho holds office os a rule for three years, 
though in the case of tho Jesuits it Is for 
life. The G. Is only responsible to tho 
pope himself, and is accorded certain 
privileges In Rome, where he usually 
resides. 3. Tho highest official of the 
Salvation Army. 

General Assembly, highest ccclcs. court 
in tho rrcsbytorian Church of Scotland, 
Ireland, and tho U.S.A. In the G. A. of 
the Estab. Church of Scotland sit repre- 
sentatives from each presbytery, from the 
univs., and from tho royal burghs. This 
assembly meets every year in May, and 
sits for about ten days as a general rule. 
It contains both laymen (elders) and 
clergymen, and has judicial and legislative 
power, and cases brought frotn lower 
courts are settled in tbls one. It Is also 
connected with tho state, as a lord high 
commissioner always attends to represent 
the king. In the other Presbyterian 
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churches tho G. As. arc very similar, tho General Steam Navigation Company 
only difforenco being in their constitution Ltd., shipping lino which owes its 
and in certain unimportant particulars. origin to a group of steam packets which 
Generalisation, term in loglo and in 1820 plied botwoon London and Mar- 
philosopliy denoting the inclusion or gate. Tho company was founded under 
grouping under one general head of a its present name in 1824. In 1842, when 
number of individual objects or persons, steamships had been greatly improved. 
Ignoring oil incidental differences and Queen Victoria journeyed in the G.S.N.C. 
minor qualities and considering thorn vessel Trident from .Scotland to London, 
solely from 1 he point of view of their com- In 1902 the company became a limited 
inon characteristics. Ill logic the genus liability company, and iu 1909 it occupied 
is a higher class including the lower class the offices at 15 Trinity Square, London, 
or species. Hence it follows that tho where it is housed to-day. Between the 
wider a (1. Is tho less specific It becomes, two world wars offices wore reopened or 
Generalissimo, title given to a man who estab. in Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Is commander-Jn -chief of sov. armies Franco, and Italy. During tho two world 
having under him other commanders, or wars nearly all tho company's vessels 
of scv. ill vs. of the ono army acting were engaged on war services, and many 
separately. This name is only used on were lost. To-day the company main- 
the continent of Europe. talus regular cargo services between the 

General Paralysis, or General Paresis, United Kingdom and most of the near 
consists in a gradual loss of power of mind continental ports, and also to the Mediter- 
antibody. It mainly attacks adult males ran can. It also operates, during the 
between flic ages of thirty and fifty. The summer months, the well-known 'Eagle 
onset may bo aggravated by monotonous .Steamers 1 which carry out day excur- 
nicntal occupation, anxiety, or mental sions from Tower Pier to Southend, Mar- 
strain, and often becomes more apparent gate, Ramsgate, Clacton, etc. The corn- 
after injury, but tho primary cause in pany is part of the P. & O. group. In 
many cases is syphilis. It affects the face 1949 tho company owned about fifty 
and speech, muscular ..and the con- sea-going vessels, with a total gross 
dltinn of the eyes. registered tonnage of about 50,000 

1'ision . — The condition of the pupils is tons. See L. Cope Cornford, Century 
often one of the first symptoms to be of Sea Trading, 1824-1924 , pub. on the 
noticed; they show diminished response occasion of the centenary of the company, 
to bright light, though still contracting 1924. 

when tho eyes convergo on a near object General Strike (192G), see Strike, 
(Argylo Robertson pupiN). Gl.Nl.lUL 1192G). 

Muscular power . — Tho gait becomes Generations, Alternation of, see Alter - 
lrrcgular, often resembling that of a drun- nation ok Gknluations. 
kon man, and In a late stage the muscles Genesis (lleb. bereshith), opening word, 
ore bo seriously affected that the patient is tho lirst book in the Pentateuch (the 
bedridden. Tho difficulty Is particularly Torah). 

noticeable when the patient tries to walk. Contents . — This tells of the creation of 

or even stand, in tho dark, and when the the world and of man ; tho full offering 
eyes are shut. The speech becomes thick of the first sacrifices ; the genealogies of 
and Indistinct, especially when pronounc- the lines of Cain and Seth; the flood; the 
ing long words and complicated sentences, blessing of Noah, the div. of the races of 
and a peculiar convulsive tremor affects mankind, etc. G. is really an intro- 
tho upper Up if there is tho least excite- duction leading up to tho legislative 
ment. The handw'riting is also affected, portions of tho Pentateuch, gradually be- 
The face becomes dull ami apathetic, or coming more detailed until the descent 
absolutely fatuous. The mental affee- into Egypt. It Is occupied with the hist, 
tions aro often amongst tho first symp- of tho Patriarchs from the calling of 
toms, and always occur sooner or later. Abraham -in fact about four-fifths of the 
Patients become grandiose, and imagine book is taken up with this — and more than 
themselves to bo much richer or cleverer half with Jacob and his family, 
than they aro, with consequent extrava- Sourcis. —Although the supply of the 
fiance of ideas and oxpeuditure of money, material for the construction of the book 
Thin is ono of the most fatal and incurablo may have been largely drawn from myth 
forms of paralysis and mental affection, (parable) and legend (tradition), it must 
as recovery is of very rare occurrence, not be forgotten that writing was prac- 
Tho course of tho disease Is apt to bo tised by regular scribes long before the 
prolonged, lasting from one to two, or call of Abraham, and records on tablets of 
even to ten or twenty, years. A pro- clay may have been in existence, giving 
longed course of anti -syphilitic t reat ment is an account of the events. We must either 
indicated, until tho Wasscrmaim reaction call upon the imagination or revelation 
becomes negative. Good results have for the account of tho creation, and unless 
also been obtained by raising tho patient's wo denv the possibility of tho latter we 
temp, for a period, either by hot -air baths must regard it as psychologically the most 
or by inoculating him with malaria. probable. 

General Staff, body of officers who direct Date. — Without assuming that Mosos 
the general training of tho various armtos, was the author, wo find that many of the 
collect and distribute intelligence, prepare event w of G. were well known to the earlier 
schemes of attack and defence, and aro prophets, and the book may have been 
charged with maintaining tho army in the compiled during the literary activity of 
highest state of general efficiency. tho schools of prophets In the days of 
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Samuel. While, however, everything 
points to a gradual process of editing, the 
exact time cannot be determined. 

Authenticity . — While parable and tradi- 
tion may have been freoly used, we must 
not forget that the destruction of the 
records of the Uyksoa kings of Egypt by 
the dynasties that succeeded them renders 
the want of all reference to tho hist, of 
Joseph of little probative force, and, all 
things considered, the odds against Abra- 
ham and his allies at Damascus (a common 
objection) were hardly greater than those 
against the Gks. at Marathon. The order 
observed In the G. story of Creation need 
not be regarded as the actual chronological 
ordor of the creation of things. 

Genet, Jeanne Louise Henrietta, see 
Camp an. 

Genet, see Genette. 

Genetics Is concerned with the origin 
of Individuals, varieties, and species, aud 
with the causes of similarities and differ- 
ences between individuals and their 
ancestors. The term G, was suggested 
in 1906 by Bateson, who did much to 
establish and forward tho study of the 
science by his careful observations and 
experimental work In connection with tho 
breeding of plants and animals (see 
Breeding and Botant). 

Q. Is intimately connected with tho 
study of heredity (see Heredity and Bio- 
loot) and with cytology (see Cell), for its 
great problems are those of the ways in 
which offspring inherit certain character- 
istics and yet at the same time have in- 
dividual differences. How these arise, 
how resemblances are contained in the 
egg, manifest themselves at various stages 
during development, and are again passed 
on to generations of descendants, are 
problems for the geneticist to solve. Tho 
elucidation of certain problems arising 
in the study of groups of individuals has 
been made possiblo by biometric methods. 
The science of G., which ofaca much to 
T. II. Morgan and bis collaborators, 
reached its culmination In 1934, when 
the cytologist, Painter, of tho unlv. of 
Texas, proved. by ocular demonstration 
that tho genes are In fact arranged in 
lineal order along string-like chromosomes, 
as had long been surmised by genetic- 
ists on theoretical grounds as a result of 
their experiments in hybridisation. Tho 
manner in which tho genes are passed on 
by the chromosomes is complex, but our 
understanding of d i * remarkably accurate 
and complete. The main wets — the 
Mendelian ‘ratios’ face Mendel and 
Meniielism), or proportions In which 
various kinds of offspring are produced, 
in all their complex variety — are as 
firmly based as any of the foots of biology. 
Results of research m (). have been 
successfully applied to eugenics, to scienti- 
fic breeding, and to tho study of evolution. 

, It may be mentioned 1 "re that the study 
of Q. (os the word is understood la the YV. 
world) Is forbidden throughout the Soviet 
Union, because one Lysenko recently 
denied the validity of tho whole of G. and 
of the ohromosome theory oi heredity. 
In the early days of the Soviet regime G. 
was pursued as a matter of course, but 


later the authorities explained to scientists 
that it was not their function to lnvesti* 
gate, but solely to serve tho material wants 
of mankind. This meant that sciontlllo 
research would eventually be directed by 
politicians through their chosen scientists, 
one of whom was Lysenko. Lysenko, 
partly by reintroducing some old agrlo. 
practises as if they were bis own dis- 
co vorias and by using the language of 
dialectical materialism, so imposed upon 
the Soviet authorities that ttnally they 
handed over tho control of biological re- 
search to him — despite his dismissal of 
tho science of G. 

See W. Batohon, Problems of Genetics , 
1913; W. E. Castle, Genetics arul Eugenics , 
1916; E. B. Babcock and It. Clausen, 
Evolution in Relation to Agriculture , 1918; 
F. A. Crew, Animal Genetics , 1925; T. 
Dobzhansky, Genetics atid the Origin of 
Species, 1941; H. Kalinus, Genetics, 1948; 
and II. Riley, Genetics and Cytogenetics , 

Genette (Arable Jarneit), or Genet, name 
given to a genus of carnivorous mammals 
belonging to the Vivcrridm; they are allied 
to the civet, but differ in being smaller 
and in the comparative faintness of their 
niiisk-llko odour. Their fur is soft and 
often beautifully marked, the general 
colour being grey. They range over tho 
d. of Europe, Syria, and Africa. G. 
vulgaris, tho common (>., runs wild in 
France and Spain, and is sometimes 
domesticated and trained to kill rats and 
mice. 

Geneva (Fr. Gentve; Ger. Genf ): 1. 
Canton in the fci.W. of Switzerland, 
bounded by the lake of the same name, 
tho canton of Vnud, and France. The 
Rhone and numerous mt. streams water 
the country, which is hiliy; but tho soil 
has been made fertile by persistent culti- 
vation. The cbiof industries aro fruit- 
growing and tho manuf. of articles of 
Jewellery and clocks and watches. G. 
was admitted Into tho ^wiss Confedera- 
tion in 1815. Area 109 sq. m. Top. 
174,800. 

2. City in Switzerland, cap. of the 
canton of the tamo name. It is of great 
antiquity and is mentioned in Cwsar's 
Commentaries . ft acknowledged Rom. 
supremacy In 120 iu\ In 4 >0 it came 
under Burgundian sway, and was in- 
corporated with tho kingdom of tho 
Franks in 534. u. is one of tho most 
conspicuous plan* In Europe, owing to 
tho celehrati d part it has played in 
European civilisation as the centre of 
Culviulsm. Calvin wont to G. In the year 
1530, and by his work there made it one 
of tho chief religious centres thrbughont 
Europe. Since the end of the eighteenth 
century it has become the centre of a 
remarkable Hcfcntltlo activity. It la 
famous as having given birth to Ityusseau, 
Do Saussuro, Bo Luc, and many other 
celebrated men, and its educational in- 
stitutions and Merit! fio collections are 
deservedly noted. Prior to 1847 G. was 
surrounded by wails, and Its streets were 
narrow and III drained; but after that year 
the tn. was entirely rebuilt In modern 
style. Its monuments are of no very 
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great magnificence, though It has some 
antique and pk Luresque buildings, and a 
fine statuo of Rousseau is erected in its 
public pleasure grounds It is also beauti 
hilly situated, the course of the Rhone 
through the tn fanning two is 'Ike 

8 rin ediflcosari the c athtdiul of St Petti, 
Lie at idemv founded by C ilvin and now 
converted into a unlv , the fine theatre, 
ranking watt m size to the Ians Opera 
House the At hi n mm amlstv museums 


tions it In his Nauvelle HHoise, and Byron 
In Childe Harold and 7 he Prisoner of 
C Milan Mont Blanc, though 60 m 
distant, is visible from the lake, and is 
often leilcctod in its waters At the 
upper end of the lake the Rhone enters it 
turbid and yellow, but at the tn of G 
loavos It limpid and arnre tinted It has 
many historic U resorts on its shores whh h 
attnet both tourists and winter residents 
— Vcvlv Montreuv 0 oppet lerney, etc 



Stem l ederal Railways 

UIMU, Wlin KOI SSI AL INLAND 
Ihc si ow covered pt'ik cn the left is Mint Blanc 


notahlj ihc Alusium of N ltur i 1 Ilist 
containing l)o 'nius uic h g< rkgic.il col 
lections An institute of higher inter 
national studiis was foundc d in 1927 G 
was chosen as tho sc it of tho I eague of 
Nations, for winch a magnificent new 
palace was built following the choice of 
designs, after an international com 

{ lotitlon lu Id in 1 127 1 ho main block is 

u Arifl.na laik on the height® above 
Pr£gny Mr Hoc kofc lk r h gift of } 000 000 
dollars for the llbian enabled tic city to 
replan its pronu nadc s and pul s I he 
former building was bought back tv the 
hwiss Gov far 4 000 000 francs (Swiss) 
Its chief industry is tho mannf of w itc lie s 
docks, jcwiJUry, ami musical loves* in 
which aittclis it cairbs on a eouMdir 
able retail trade Diamond Milling and 
enamelling are also carried on to tome 
extent Pop 121000 

3 llio lake of G is situated 1c tween 
Sw it Zetland and Franco the large r i ortlon 
belonging to tho forrmr c ountrj It Is in 
tho form of a crescent and is 4'» m long 
and Oft m broad its total area bung 22) 
sq m At certain pc riods of the you the 
surface of tho lnko is subject to sudden 
rises and falls, probablv due to dtilironios 
of barometric pussuxo on diflcrcnt puits 
Thcsq phonumena are known as seiche s 
Mirages are also at tiinis observe d on tho 
like The b kr shore has tho Savoy 
Mts In the harkgiound, and is of a sole nin 
and stern eharaetc r while tho shore on the 
side of tho Pays do Vaud has lx < omo quite 
a classic spot on account of its assoc lutlon 
with men of note J. J. Rousseau men- 


lake dwellings have been built on Its 
shores \ railw n runs Along Its \ and 
*9 shores in the hirbour aie two great 
granite mck-. iiumd Pierres du Niton 
which pi met ttlovc the water, and are 
known as Neptune s Altars 6rc J A 
Gautier, lli’ftoire de ( nit \e des orwines cl 
lannte 10 * 0 , iv)b 1914, N Hillson, 
C/CMtia Set ne 1926 G Ititio Gentle cite 
efrs par s 192b b houinitr Qeni it nu 
&t izfime steel* 1942 wild \\ t)eonna, I es 
iris a Gnu te dsn i gates a la fin du due* 
hmtteme suih 1 D2 

4 Citv of Ontario co New York, 
USA, situ iti 1 on tho N shore of Lake 
sencea It is the neat of tho State \grlo 
I xperime nt st ition and of llohart College 
(Protestant 1 niseopnl) which was opined 
in lb22 also the William b truth College 
and tho smith Obscivatorv G was 
settled al out 1787 near the site of a» 
Indian vd and chartered in 189b Gen 
Lafayette held a reception here in lb2 S 
l here arc huge nurseries, and mauufs of 
inotois engines, optical instuiuints, 
tannt el v, is etc Pop 15,500 
Geneva (spirit), see Oils 
Geneva Conferences (Naval Disarma- 
meni) 1 ( onfirence of 1927, tho sequel 
to the Washington Conference of 1922 
(op) 1 iko the latter it was initiate d by 
the D ^ V It nut »t Geneva m 1927 for 
the pi iposo of closing the gap lift bv tho 
\\ isbmgton Treaty, which dealt only with 
capital ships And aircraft canters Ihe 
problc in of cruisers, destroy tra, aud sub 
nmiuns, however, remained unsolved 
Burtbeimoro, the prospects of the Geneva 
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Conference were clouded at the outset by 
the refusal of France and Italy to send 
delegates on the ground that naval dis- 
armament could not be discussed in 
Isolation. Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
found themselves divided by an un- 
bridgable gulf: parity in tonnage, which 
was accepted by both, was not necessarily 
parity in lighting strength. Great Britain 
argued that her imperial interests re- 
quired a large number of medium and 
small cruisers. Anier. interests demanded 
a relatively small number of largo and 
heavily armed cruisers. To this demand 
Great Britain refused assent, and the con- 
ference broke down. Its sequel was tho 
London Conference In 1930 (y.r.). See 
G. Engely, The Politics of A aval Dis- 
armament , 1932. 

2. Conference of 1932. After tho 
London Conference of 1930 Britain and 
the U.S.A., both of whom had reduced 
their land forces to little more than token 
size, were concerned to find some way of 
reducing tho world burden or armaments, 
and tho unrest to which it gave rise. The 
chief impediment was France’s unwilling- 
ness to reduce her armies without full 
guarantees of security; and the question 
was by this time fmther com plicated by 
Germany’s growing insistence on equality 
of rights in the matter of armaments. 
These were the factors which wrecked the 
Disarmament Conference that opened at 
Geneva in 1932. At this conference 
Britain and America advocated the re- 
striction or elimination of offensive 
weapons, but could not agree as to uhnt 
weapons came under that description 
An Amor, proposal that all armaments 
should forthwith be reduced by onc-thlnl 
proved unacceptable. When the Ger. 
delegation angrily withdrew from the con- 
ference Britain was able to secure their 
return by inducing France to vield a 
grudging assent to Ger. equality in prin- 
ciple; but a Brit, proposal Which tried to 
express this in exact figures was never 
accepted, and the conference was given its 
death-blow in Oct. 1933 when Jlitkr 
announced Germany’s withdrawal not 
only from the conference, but from tho 
League of Nations as well, bee Disarma- 
ment: a Herieu' of the Acts of the League of 
Nations ami of Governments of Delibera- 
tion and the Trend of Public Opinion and 
Action relating fo the II arid Disarmament 
Conference of 10,32 (Disarmament Com- 
mittee, Geneva), 1932. 

Geneva Convention. This convention or 
treaty was originuliv adopted at a national 
conference held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1864 , but was aft 1 1 wards replaced by 
the convention of July (j t 1906, also 
adopted at Geneva, it was an inter- 
national agreement, chiefly respecting the 
succour of tho woundr <1 in time of war, 
and It forbade all (rucl methods of war- 
fare. It was signed bv twelve delegates 
from various countries, and Inter received 
the adherence of every nviUsed power 
excepting the U.S.A. In 1W70-71, during 
the Franco-Ger. war, It formed a Red 
Grose Society, which was ver> prominent 
and helpful, tho Geneva cross flag 
adapted from tho insignia of the old 


military Order of St. John being recog- 
nised as neutral. International con- 
ferences promoting tho same objects were 
also hold at Paris and Berlin. The 
adoption of tho new G. (7. of July 1906 
resulted in a new ed. being adopted at the 
Peace Conference of 1907. The Inst G. C. 
(Oct. 1907) consists of thirty three 
articles, under tho following nmo di\s.* 
(1) wounded and sick, (2) medical units 
and estubs., (3) personnel, (4) material, 
(5) convoys of evacuation, (0) the distinc- 
tive emblem, »(7) application and currying 
out of tho convention, (8) prevention of 
abuses and infractions, (9) general pro- 
visions. The principles of the G f\ were, 
by tho Hague Convention of 1^99, ex- 
tended to naval wnifare. See J. IJ. Scott 
(ed.), The Hague Con cent ions and De- 
clarations of D9 9 and 1907. 1918, and 
A. H. Werner, La Croix- Houge ei les 
Conventions de Gtntve, t9t3. 

Geneva Protocol (1924), or protocol for 
pacific settlement of international disputes, 
represents an attempt by tho League of 
Nations to find a solution of the am- 
biguities and vagueness of the Covenant 
of tho League (see C'ciwyant ok imc 
Li.AnrK of Nations), it was adopted 
bv the fifth assembly of the League, arid 
though it was rejected bv tho govs con- 
cerned, it Is of historical important c in 
that it reveals in clear relief the salient 
problems concerning Furopc m the post- 
war period. In the protocol tho League 
sought to tighten up tho sanctions (» r. 
penalties) against aggressive wars, and 
also to fnrreaso tho number oi occasions 
on which those sanctions should become 
applicable; and these reforms involved a 
determined attack on the problem of dis- 
armament. But the Brit, representatives 
at tho Council of t lie League would agree 
to nothing which should compel them to 
state in advance their tmmlr.v's quota 
contributions to the milltarv , naval, and 
air forces (neees'-arv to ensure the fulfil- 
ment of tho obligations of t lie Cove mint), 
nor surronder (ho right to determine for 
themselves those cold nhut ions. Thus, 
though the proLoc ol added nothing to the 
legal sanctions (of Aitkle 16 of tho 
Covenant), it rafetd the moinl obligations 
imposed on League* mem lx r*. In its next 
aspect tiie protocol, in a proposed nmenel- 
mout of Article 12 of the Covenant, ruled 
out absolutely tho legality of war except 
when the nation in question wan, in self- 
defence, resisting an act of aggression, 
or when it was u< ting on behalf of the 
League against a recalcitrant state. The 
test of aggression in tho protocol was tho 
refusal to submit a dispute to tho pro- 
cedure of pacific sett lernc. nt provided by 
Articles 13 and ]G of tho Covenant as 
amplified by the protocol, or. In other 
words, a party to a dispute would not only 
have to refer to one or another form of 
arbitration, but ho compelled to comply 
with tho Judicial sentence or arbitral 
award which resulted l hcref ronu From 
tho Brit, point of view, however, the 
fundamental weakness of tho protocol 
was that tho Brit. Parliament was asked, 
in effect, to surrender to what might bo 
a group of unknown men in no way 
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responsible to It those powers of peace and 
war which it had claimed to exercise for 
centuries, and that is why Great Britain 
refuHcd to ratify the protocol. See D. 
Hunter Miller, The Geneva Protocol , 1925; 
G. Butler, A Handbook of the League of 
Nations, 1925; and P. J. N. Baker, The 
Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement 
of / ntemational Disputes, 1925. 

Genevieve (or Genovefa), Saint (c. 422- 
512), patron saint of Paris. Accord infir to 
tradition sho was b, at Nantorro, then wont 
to Paris, where sho became famous for her 
benevolence and for her predictions of the 
future. Her festival is celebrated on Jan. 
3, and relics connected with her are pre- 
served at the church of St. Etienne du 
Mont. The great frescoes of Puvis de 
Ohavanncs in the Pantk6on in Paris 
Illustrate her life works. 

Genevieve of Brabant, an eiglith-centurv 
saint and heroine of medic\ul legend. 
Said to have been the wifo of the palatine 
Siegfried, Bhe was falsely accused of 
adultery and condemned to death, tho 

f amishment being commuted to exposure 
n a forest. Tho story goes that Bhe 
wandered Diana-wise for some years when 
she was found by Siegfried during one of 
bin hunting expeditions, and her innocence 
acknowledged. Sho is 'mnniired as a 
ltoiu. Catholic saint. 

Genghis (or Jenghiz) Khan (1162-1227), 
Mongol emperor; tho son of Y esukal, his 
mother's name being Ynlun. lie was 5. 
by the Ii. Omni, and was only thirteen 
when his father a. His name was Temu- 
chin, which he changed In 1200 to Jenghiz, 
In Chinese ‘Cheng-s/.c* (perfect warrior). 
Ills victory over tho Naiman Mongols left 
him undisputed ruler in Mougolia, and 
after crushing the Morkit Khan on tho It. 
Irtysh, he moved towards N. C hum, then 
occupied by the Kin Tatars. By 1213 
three of hla armies wero sweeping from 
victory to victory, wiping out cities till 
tile whole country N. of tho Yellow It. 
was in his hands, except Yonking (Poking). 
G. moved back to the W. and crushed the 
Khitanos mid tho Shah of Kluvarlzm 
(Khiva), whoso ter. oil tho Ox us was 
tho key to the Caspian and so to Europe. 
G. or his sons then in turn conquered 
Bokhara, Samarkand, aud Mcrv. Racking 
and destroying tho tns. and pul ting all 
the lnhab. to death. His powerful rival, 
Mohammod of Khwnri/m, d., and G. pur- 
sued bis son, Jclaleddin, to Herat and 
thence to India. Meanwhile other armies 
had iniftded Russia with tho sumo aston- 
ishing success, aud whou G. d., in 1227, 
on a journey In Mongolia, his empire 
stretched from tho Yellow Sea to tho 
Dnieper. See Sir It. K. Douglas, Life of 
Jenghiz Khan, 1877; II. Lamb, Genghis 
Khan . the Emperor of all Men, 1933; 
aud 11. Fox, Genghis Khan, 1937. 

Genii, see Jinn. 

Genista, genus of hardy leguminous 
shrubs found in the old world and repre- 
sented in Britain by three species. G. 
tineforia, the dyer's greon-weed, found in 
Brit, fields, postures, aud thickets, is 
noted for tho yellow colour obtained from 
its flowers ana used la dyeing wool. Tho 
seeds act as a mild purgative. G. pilosa 


is rare and local. G . anglica, a spinous 
plant, is common in England and Scotland. 
Altogether at least seventy species are 
known. G. virgata and G. cinerea are tall 
brooms growing up to 12 ft. high frith 
small pointed leaves, silvery underneath, 
covering themselves with cascades of 
fragrant little pea-dowers of brilliant 
yellow In late June and early July. The 
chief difference is that the first-named 
flowers a little earlier. Tho honey - 
scented white blossom of Plagianthus 
Isyalli now flourishes under the name 
Iloheria glabrata. These are all S. plants 
from Madeira and S.W. Europe, but are 
reasonably hardy and can stand a limy 
soil. Dwarf kinds are useful for the 
rockery. O. Hispanica is a particularly 
useful kind iu pots. Tho Planta genista 
was tho badge of the Plantagenet kings. 

Genius. In anet. Bom. mythology, each 
Individual, at birth, is endowed with or 
has allotted to him a special protecting, 
guarding spirit, influencing his character 
and with whom rests the power of good 
or ill fortune, happiness, and misery. As 
the spirit, from birth, presides over the 
generating priuciplo (Lat. genius is from 
root gen-, gignere , to beget), tho G. is 
masculine ; the women looked to her Juno, 
especially J uno Lucina, tho guardian and 
protectress of women in childbirth. 
Though not a household god, offerings 
and sacrifices were made to the G. of the 
father of the family ( paterfamilias ), and 
the marriage bed is named genialis, and 
dedicated to tho spirit. It is by his G. 
that a Bom. swore. Tho Gk. deemon is 
sometimes taken as a parallel, but the idea 
of evil or good deemrnes was purely Gk., 
and tho G. is peculiarly Bom., or, rather. 
It. When tho early Horn, religion became 
Influenced by the pantheon of the Oka., 
and a moro personal view of the various 
deities came into vogue, they, too, had 
genii designed to them, and the custom 
spread of having a G. of cities, of trades, 
and guilds, and especially of the people or 
nation itself; thus, there was a genius 
publicus popuh Komnni as well as a genius 
urbi8 , i .e. of Homo. The personal G. of the 
emperors was publicly worshipped. Eng. 
has taken the word 'genii/ generally 
altered to 'genie/ as a trans., usefully 
representing tho pronunciation of the 
Arable dginn or jinn, tho beneficent or 
maleficent spirits of their folk-lore and 
D 1 J tliologv. 

Genk, In. in the prov. of Limbourg, 
Belgium, S m. E.N.E. of llosselt. There 
are important coal-mines at tho hamlets 
Watcrvhel, Z wart berg, and Wlnterslog. 
In 1920 the first coal of tho Kempen 
(Cam pine) h.isin was mined here. Brew- 
ing and tho manuf. of fibre are carried on. 
Asparagus is largely oultivated in its sandy 
soil. l’op. 33,800. 

Genlis, Stephanie Ftlioltt, Comtesse de 
(1740-1830), Fr. writer, b. at ChampoOri, 
near Autun. In 1770 she became lady- 
in-wait mg to tho duchess of Chartres, aud 
was made governor* to her daughters, and 
in 1781 the duko appointed her os tutor 
(gourrrneur) to his sons, aud despite the 
scandal and tho resignation of the other 
tutors, sho carried on tbeir education 
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until 1793 . when she had to leave France, zlata, and S. Lorenzo, the cathedral, built 
After the Restoration she wrote in dofence in 1100, a grand old pile in the It. Gothio 
of monarchy and of religion. When she style, which has been restored at frequent 
was past eighty years of age she wrote her Intervals. A number of these buildings 
memoirs, She lived to see the evonts of were damaged or destroyed in the Second 
July 1830, and her former pupil raised to World War (see bolow). 
the throne, bhe d. on Deo. 31, aged Tho oommerce of G. is widespread and 
eighty-four. Her methods of education important, and its manufs. considerable, 
seem to have been considerably in advance Household furniture, cabinets, silks, 
of her time, and we hear of her illustrating v civets, laces, and coral and silver filigree 
her hist, lessons by magic-lantern slides, work are manufactured on a wide scalo, 
and teaching botany while out for walks, and have a noted reputation. Tho chief 
Her works are numerous and of some industrial cstabs. of the city are iron- 
hfstoiicol value; they Include Th&Ure de works, cotton and cloth mills, tanneries, 
Education (1779-80); Ad He et Theodore paper factories, etc. The Qenocso are 
(comedies for children, 1782); Mimoires skilful and hardy seamen, and ship- 
Miidita sur It dic-huitiime slide (1825); building has long been a noted activity, 
and a romance entitled Mademoiselle de G. is the nearest port for Switzerland 
Clermont (1802). See M. de Chabreul, and for southern Germany since the im- 
Gow'cmeur de pnnees 1737-1830 , 1900; poitant improvements in railway con- 
L. Chabaud, Mesdames de Mamtenon , de ncction in the construction of the St. 
Uenlis et Campan , 1901; G. Maugras, Got hard railway, which increased its 
UldyXle d’un gouverneur, 1901; and study commercial prosperity. An outor har- 
by J. llarmand, 1912. hour was constructed before the Second 

Gennadius II., or George the Scholar World War, with another basin for coal 
(c. 1400-70), Gk. patriarch of Const an- vessels, and a still furthor extension was 
tlnople. It is uncertain whot her ho is the completed subsequently. Tho minimum 
* Scholarlufl ' that accompanied the Em- depth of the harbour is 30 ft., and the 
peror John Paloeologus to Florence in an largest ships can enter. It has two dry 
effort to unite the churches of E. and W., docks, a gracing dock, and a lion ting dry 
and afterwards bceamo a monk in Con- dock. Industry developed enormously 
stantlnople, and an opponent of union, before the war; armoured cruisers both 
After the capturo of Constantinople by for the Jt. Navy and for foreign go\s. were 
the Turks (1453) G. was made patriarch constructed in the Ansaldo yards {see 
by Sultan Mohammed 11. After four or below), aNo merchant and passenger 
five years ho retired. An Aristotelian, steamers in the Odero yards Tho four 
he wrote much. He d. in the monastery main railway lines which centre on G. 
of St. John the Baptist near Serrae, have all been electrified. Tho schools of 
Macedonia. G. are numerous, and the umv.. founded in 

Gennaro, San, see Jantmuii’S Sr. 1471, has faculties in law, medicine, science, 

Gennesaret, Sea of, see under Galilee, eitgineenng, and philosophy. A binary, 
Genoa: 1. Prov. of Italy, situated bo* oh'-f rvatory. and physical and natural 
tween the N. Apennines and the gulf of hist, museum are attached to It. Its 
Genoa. It embraces the coast of tho r haritable Institutions ore said to be the 
Riwera, and contains some of tho most finest of their kind in Italy, in<ludmg 
beautiful as well as the best oultiv ated and hospitals of various kinds and asylums for 
richest dMs. of tho country. It has an tho poor. The chief focus of trail In and 
excellent climate, and fruit abounds there, the centre of the Genoese iratnw.iv sy stem 
It covers an area of 1582 sq. m.; pop, is tho Piazza Ferrari, which is a largo 
975,700, touhistiug chiefly of seafaring irregular spate embellished with a fine 
folk. 2. (It. Genova), city of ltd/, Htu- equestrian statue of Garibaldi, unveiled In 
ated oil the gulf of tho same name. It h 1893. The \ia Roma is another lm- 
a large maritime and commercial tn., and port ant centre of traffic leading to tho 
a very important seaport. Tho citv in Piazza Corvctto, where stands tho colossal 
surrounded by a wide extent of country, equestrian statue of Vu toi Emmanuel II. 
and presents on enchanting view from G. was at one t mu occupied by tho Gka. 
the water ui it rws towards the summit Tt came into the po-session of Rome at 
of verdant iml richly cultivated hills, the close of the* thud rentury B.o. After the 
It has some 1ii,q -qreets, though some of . fall of Rome it pissed eventually into tho 
its thoroughfares n» wry narrow and ill hands of tho Franks finally , in tho tenth 
lighted, and it umLims many grand 1 century, asaeitfiig its independence and 
palaces and ihim h< - Of tho former, tho . developing into a powerful republic. Long 
most famous are the ducal palace, formerly i ivalry between tho republics of G. and 
inhabited by the (luges but now used for 1 Venice terminal d in favour of tho 
meeting* of tho Nuarc; ami the Doria, latter. The republic came to an end with 
the residence of the m I r b rated Arnlrca tho outbreak of iho Fr. Revolution ami 
Doria during his prc-ilency of the ro- became part of the Ligurian Republic, 
public, and presented b\ him in 1522. Scv. in 1815 It was united with tho kingdom 
others also are of great ia f ere-»t on account of Sardinia. 

of their architectural « auty, magnificent G. was the scone of an unsuccessful 
interiors, and historical fame, and many world economic conference in 1922, at 
of them contain galleries of paintings with which twenty nine countries wore repre- 
works of Van Dyck, Uuh< ns, Albrecht rented, among them for the first time 
Dhrer, etc. The most noteworthy Soviet Russia and the nations defeated in 
churches arc S. Maria di ('arlgnano, of 1918, excepting Turkey, 
great architectural beauty; S3. Annun- In the Second World War the port was 
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bombardod by Brit warships on Feb 8, 
1942, widespread damage being done to 
tho docks and ludustiial estabs Od 
tanks, marshalling yards, and merchant 
ships also were hit and large flros cnnsfd 
in tho Ansaldo deetrlr and boiler works, 
tho main power station and dry docks 
round the Inner harbour Ihe hifth 
(Allied) Army occupied O on April 27 
(191 >) aftc r paitlH ins had seized pait of 
(lie city Consldertblo and widespread 
damage was sustained from tho air raids 


are among the many churches which 
suffered more or lets senous damage, 
particularly S Marti del Servi Ihe 
portion of the ducal palace occupied by 
the Procura del Re and tho r lnbimalo 
wc ro destroyed togc thcr with the central 
block Ihe sixteenth century portion of 
tho Imperial palaec tho roof of tho 
Palazzo Splnolu and most of tho Lambi 
Dorla Palazzo wuo destroycl In the 
I duzzo Dona del Principe a TiSbolo the 
fount un of \iptuno b\ 1 iddeo Carlono 
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directed agiinst tho harbour nr 1 coni 
niunic at Unis More turn lift \ I niches 
a dozen oratories l U) pilut n 1 \ilJas 
and ovei a sc oic. of othc rim lie < f less 
in list ic Impoitttneo in flit ell n wtre 
damaged, though verier ills -^ciking tho 
ii d losses amongst the morunents on 
tl»e 'protcete d list wcrofcweri in might 
hi\c Ucuftar l Ihe most ui is and 
lire plaecahlo losses wtio tie gf I ndiel 
in t (Hois of the tnehc>ftl pall I he 
buildings destroy t d be \ e>nd ic i i intlu to 
the rhuiehcs ( iae omo o 1 ll 1 | » ^ 
Marfi in Pissiono and (omut and s 
Pietio xlla loco tho or it ones d< ll c 
Morto o AHst Heordla Re gin i 1 hh a 
MlrassI and dl s Alartlno tl c an hi 
episcopal pilate tho Uavottf pilue and 
the Pagtmo ^olla palaco, and tho Ic itro 
etc 1 Pale one In Palazzo Rc ah m el I he 
Tcatio Paganini Iho dam i t to the 
eatlicdnl wis not sc \ tic but the Plan 
ca\ ilia hlatuo was du»tro\ed Ihe ehuuh 
of Ms Ann un7 lata sustained c nsiderilile 
damage, part of tho mt\o, sc i chapels 
and frtstoca by ( arlonl and ( hissouo 
being dt strove d 8 Alai la del servi s 
Maim Assunta dl Carignano, s Pietio lu 
Blanc hi, 8 Matteo, audfaW ( iocoe( amlllo 


w as sh itterv 1 an 1 1 1 e fine dec orate d 
u till >r f tl ( fell w is bCMOUsh 
(liii igi l V i re it » irt of tho 1 al izzo 
(libtimiit w is rum 1 freseot* b\ 

\ii lie i ai 1 Ottivu s *.tnino in the 

I alazz > l ill u i mo tho tc nt rd s tl me of 

tlu gill i\ f the l alnz/o lv< sso fre oes 

bj l in ir i in tlio Pilrt/z> l iriiisi 
Boml i fm \ me us j irts of the Inti nor of 
tho I il > \ndti i l)oi la an I the roofs 

of th l«i 7i ehJP l iiiiersitA wi io ill 
siui U 1 nnged Among tho nfk 
which we i in >st hcriouMj hit were th© 
Brigi I 1 Me Mareellin (andhso. 
It u gi i 1 hi Benu i Ihe mud loin 

bar Ii it m leb 1042 desti >\f 1 m\n> 
stunt tilth and tighter nth c t nturv 
fj mil i]_s 1»\ Ta\ellann(i tho 'seimli degli 
'■'ti zi In tho Sda tie 111 iMrt/ion when 
the O 1 1 ialo Gallic in w is stmek The 
( u it a lb no ami Alisslono l 1 b ina bln irics 
1 st i i utUelr t>5 000 and 10 00(1 \ ils 
10 (P » \ is were lost b\ tho librirv 
of Ho 1 c onomlo and Commetud In 
stituti and many hv the Juridic al fac ulty 
of t lie univ Pe»p 6 1 ) 300 s e 1 
Donntr, Ixi *torui dtlla n pul l ( t di 
Uin in 1912, T S Mills 1 he Of run ( rn 
ftn me, 1922, and M Sibona Uenom 1925 
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Genoa. Gulf of. This Is the name 
generally given to the Mediterranean N. 
of Corsica, where the coast of Italy retreats 
with a curve. It receives numerous small 
rlvs., the chief inlet being the gulf of 
Spezin. on which Is situated the city of 
Genoa. 

Genovafa, Saint, see Genevieve. 

Genovesf, Antonio (1712-6!)), It. writer 
on philosophy and political economy, b. 
at Castiglione. If© started his career as 
an ecclesiastic, hut very soon abandoned 
theology in favour of the law, which in 
turn was also given up for philosophy. 
In 1754, one of his patrons Bartolomeo 
Intieri. a Flow ntine, founded tho first 
it. or European < hair of political economy 
on condition that G. was made first prof. 
Ills works include Elementa M etaphy- 
sia b (1743, et seq Loaica ( 1 7 4 ) ; and 
Lesioni di Commercw, the first comploto 
It. work on economics. See (1. M. Monti, 
A. Gennvesi e G, II. Galanti, 1926. 

Genre Painting takes for its subject the 
familiar scenes of everyday life while 
‘historical painting,' in contradistinction 
to which the term has come to be used, 
takes great events. 

Gens, historical and ethnological use, a 
tribe or clan, or any group of primitive 
people forming a distinct branch of a race. 
The term was especially applied to a cion 
or house in anct. Romo which Included a 
number of families bearing the same name 
and descended from a common ancestor, 
and also sharing certain legal privileges 
and obligations, and also religious rites. 
Originally these oentes wore exclusively 
patrician, but later they included ple- 
beians. The name of the gens to which a 
Rom. belonged was Indicated always bv 
the middle of the three naiTtos which it 
was customary for a Rom. to possess. 

Genserlo, or Gaiserio (428-477), king of 
the Vandals, b. about 390, and was tho son 
of King Godegiscl. Ho succeeded his 
brother Geoderic. ne at 'once invaded 
Africa from Spain, besieged tho Rom. 
general Bonifacius in Hippo, and con- 
quered tho prov. with much pillage and 
slaughter. In 455 ho Invaded Itolv, 
sacked Romo, and brought back Eudoxia, 
the cm preset, captive. Majoranus, the 
Rom. emperor, in 460, and Leo I„ the E. 
emperor, m 408, failed in their attempts at 
vengeance, and (1. conquered Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the Halcaric Isles. As an Arlan 
he was a crn« 1 persecutor of orthodox 
Christians. He was short and lame, hut 
he long runinuif'l Ihc great warrior king 
of the Vandal*. 

Gentbrugge, tit. In the prov. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium, forming an E. suburb 
of Ghent. It has manufs. of textiles, 
paper, nails, and rubber. There is a 
central workshop of the Belgian railways. 
Market gardens and flower nurseries 
surround tho tn. Pop 17,700. 

Gentiana, cosmopolitan genus of plants. 
Supposed to have bo« n named after King 
Genlius of Illyria, who i* said to have 
discovered their medicinal qualities. The 
gentians grow chiefly In Alpine regions, 
and are noted for the brilliance of colour- 
ing in their flowers, and their intense 
bitterness, which makes them of great 


medicinal value. G. lutea is a perennial 
bearing yellow flowers, and is frequently 
cultivated; it is the species most used In 
medicine Native Brit, species include 
(J. Amarella , G. rampestris , G. verna , and 
G. Pneiwumanthe. 

Gentianaceos, natural order of dicotyle- 
donous plants cosmopolitan in distribu- 
tion. It contains between seven and 
eight hundred herbs and shrubs, famed 
for their bitterness and tho bright yellow, 
red, or blue of the flowers. The inflores- 
cence is cyrnose, and tho flowers arc her- 
maphrodite ; there are typically tlve united 
sepals and petals, flve cpipctalous stamens, 
two united carpels to form u superior 
ovary with numerous ovules; the fruit Is 
a capsule or berry. Two of tho chief 
genera are Gentiana and Menyanthes. 

Gentile da Fabriano, see Fabkiano. 

Gentile, Giovanni (1875-1944) It. philo- 
sopher, b. at Castolvetrano, Sicily, son of 
Giovanni G. Educated at tho univ. of 
Palermo. In 1918 he becamo prof, of tho 
hist, of philosophy in tho univ. of Rome. 
Ho was made senator the same year. In 
1920 ho founded tho Oiornale cntico della 
filosofia italiana. He was in the Fascist 
ranks from the first, and became minister 
of education when Fascism captured tho 
gov. Also Fascist minister of science and 
arts ; president of the Academy of Sciences 
and Arts, Florence. His philosophy, 
which he implemented In his ministerial 
work, is a transcending of that of Croce, 
being even more lyrical and objectless in its 
professions. It is, in practice, the philo- 
sophy of Fascism, with Its roots in Vico, 
who believed in a something corporate, 
not com nosed of our individual selves, 
that makes for national glory. With 
Croco, precedent and idea have some con- 
trolling force; with G. f '•"parently none 
— the dominant will is sufficient reason. 
Shot by partisans in tho streets in 1944. 
See E. Chiocchotti, La filosojla de Giovanni 
Gentile, 1925; and G. De Ruggiero, 
Filosofi del Norecento, 1934. 

Gentili, Alberioo (1551 1611), It.-Eng. 
jurist, b. in San Oincsio, in tho inarch of 
Ancona. ITo was a doctor of civil law of 
tho univ. of Perugia, but left Italy in 
consequence of having adopted Protest- 
antism. In 1588, through tho patronage 
of the carl of Leicester, ho becamo regius 
prof, of civil law at Oxford. Ills chief 
work fs tho De Jure lielh Itbn trrs (1598), 
but his earliest known work was tho De 
Legationibua , pub. in 1585. The DeJure 
was an enlargement of tho l)e Jure JJelli 
eommentatio prima , pub. in 1588, and two 
other treat iscs of the following year. They 
treat of the law's of war, tho causes of 
making ft, tho mode of carrying ft on, and 
the rights of conquerors and conquered - 
all opportune topics at tho time England 
was threatened by the Armada (1588), 
wbon the conduct that would bb pursued 
by tho Eng. Put holies on tho question 
whether a Papist was right in serving his 
prince in arms against tho pope raised 
important issues. According to Prof. 
Westlake, G. rushed Into print in 1589 
without givtaK himself time to elaborate 
his important subject with the fullness he 
afterwards gave it in the largely expanded 
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work of 1508. This classic. Indeed, Is 
admittedly superior to the work of Ayala 
( q.v .), belli* far more complete and free 
from tho Irrelevant consideration of 
tactics and military adnilnistrut ion. lint 
it Is inferior to fho work of Ayala in 
principles, notably in his manner of 
dealing with the cardinal problem of 
whether a war can be juslum bcllnm on 
both sides, so as to have legal effects, 
i.c. in changing tho property of things 
captured. Nothing, too, it> to he derived 
from (1. in mitigating the ferocity of war; 
and, again, he ugiecs that it is both just 
and expedient to kill hostages. Tho best 
Kng. ed. of the !)e Jure H that of T, I\. 
Holland (1S77). See ateo The Collfftfd 
Faptra of John M'tstlahc on I'ublic Inter- 
national Faiw, 11)11. 

Gentleman. The term *(!.* is of very 
vague and shifting meaning to-day, but 
though It has almost become a politer 
synonym of ‘nuui,’ as ‘lady* has of 
‘woman/ every one recognises that, 
properly regarded, it implies something of 
good maimers, good taste, good educa- 
tion, and good feeling for others. In a 
more usual aud general «enso it is applied 
to one of a certain social position, ami its 
definition may range fn'm the celebrated 
one of tho witness? in i uii»teU’s trial 
as a ‘man who kept a gig/ to that of 
one who, by birth, education, wealth, 
or manners, occupies a certain place Jn 
(society without, nowadays, much refer- 
ence to Ills profession, business or trade. 
It is of mom interest to turn to tho hist., 
which has been much confused since, in 
tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
a fiction of official heralds marie ‘gentle- 
men' ami ‘gentry’ a separate order or 
rank and confined its member* to those 
who had tho right to bear a coal of arms 
as recognised by the college of Heralds. 
Vnt binaries and historians have much 
disputed whether in England there ever 
was a distinct order eonesponding to tho 
lesser noblesse of France or Germany 
{Adel). Certainly there never was a 
distinct ivo mark attached to a name, 
signif.ving such a rank as is found in tho 
nobiliary particles de in Fr. or von in tier. 
Early Kng. records in which ‘de* occurs 
imply the place where tho man or family 
lived, aud in the fifteenth century was 
dropped: thus William do Pedlington 
bcemno Win. Pedlfngtnn. Apart from 
this, the definite early meaning was that 
of its derivation, a man of ‘gentle’ biith, 
Lnt. oentilis , and Bo in genealogies etc., 
penerosus. See Win. Harrison's Ih scrip- 
tion of England, if. f>, 1577; aud ,T. 

Seldcn’fi Titles of Honour , 1071 ; the most 
interesting researches of Sir George 
Sitwell, ‘The English Gentleman/ Ances- 
tor, April 1902; aud for an exhaustive 
collection of quotations, etc., A. smythe 
Palmer, The Ideal of a Gen tie man, 1908. 

Gentleman's Agreement, modern politi- 
cal term denoting au Informal agreement 
based on verbal assurances or tho ex- 
change of mere letters unsupported by 
tho signing of any formal treaty. 

'Gentleman’s Magazine, The/ was 
estah. in 1731 by Edward Uavo, and was 
the first examplo of tho uso of tho term 


magazine. The magazine began by re- 
producing matter from the weekly jours., 
with a supplementary section giving the 
prin. nows of tho month, a list of births, 
marriages, and deaths, etc., nml a register 
of books pub. A few years later original 
matter began to appear, including the 
‘Debates in tho Senate of Lilliput/ It 
xvfis valued for its plates and engravings, 
and especially for its biographical, his- 
torical, und antiquarian articles, which 
give its old vols. imirh interest. Samuel 
Johnson joined the *»taff in 1738, and his 
wilting, from notes taken by others, of 
tiic reports of debates in Parliament is a 
well-known landmark iu tho hist, of pari, 
reporting. 'I ho magazine, with its familiar 
editorial namo of 'Sylvanus Urban/ 
continued on tho original lines till 1868, 
when n new scries of lighter type was begun. 

Gentlenien-at'Arms, in full the ‘King’s 
Bodyguard of the Honorable Corps of 
Gentlemen -at- Arms/ consists as at present 
constituted of thtry-nine ‘gentlemen/ 
being officers of tbe army who had 
received a decoration for war services, 
with a clerk of tho cheque and adjutant, 
a sub-officer (or harbinger, sent in advance 
to procure lodgings), a .standard-bearer, a 
lieutenont, and a captain, tho lost of whom 
must he a peer uml a member of the 
muuMi y ictiring with tho gov. The corps 
was est.ib. us n purely military body in 
1862, and ollleiatc«, as the first bodyguard 
of tin* sovereign at palaee functions and 
rojul ceremonies. It directly descends 
fioin the lm»l\ of ‘pensioners/ founded by 
Henry VIII. in l .>09, who were tho 
3 ounger sons of noble families 

Gent/, Friedrich von (1764-1832), Her. 
publicist ami statesman, b. at Breslau. 
A traus. of Burke's essay on the Fr. 
Devolution ( 1 7 H t ) was followed by other 
trans. ami tho founding of a jour, in 
which his brilliant articles booh became 
famous. Ho served for a time under the 
Prussian Gov., but m 1802 various causes 
combined to make him leave Berlin, and 
lie went to \ icnna mid entered the service 
of the Emperor biuncis. A brief visit 
to London brought him into touch with 
Pitt nml Gramme, and with his wonderful 
grasp of affairs he used his pen unsparingly 
against Napoleon. Throughout the war 
between Austria and France ho was 
employed bv Madton in writing procla- 
mations, etc , and, when Mottcrnich 
succeeded the latter, ho became bus chief 
ad v iser. I lo w as secretary to the congress 
of Vienna (I'D 1-15), and to ail those that 
followed, and remained a power until bis 
death. Though lie received large sums 
for his writings, he was quite fearless, and 
alw n> s w rote from conv ietlnn ; his writings 
are valuable both as hist, and literature. 
See E. Guglia. Friedrich von Gentz , 1901, 
and J. Burekhardt, lies fatten und 
Mdchte, 1911. 

Genus. Tn biological nomenclature, 
when *-ev. species resemble each other 
distinctly that the**’ Tonernl characters in- 
dicate relationship, they nro grouped to- 
gether in a G. Similar genera are 
grouped together to form a fnmi!>. 
Systematic classification Is ns natural as 
possible, but it is often difficult to know 
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whore to draw the line; but in all caries 
the characters which distinguish one O. 
from another must bo greater than those 
distinguishing the species of the genera. 
The fatnil> Raminculacece is mado up of 
many gemra of which Itanuncvlus, Clem - 
afis, Aquiku ta, and Thalictrum are a few 
examples. They belong to one family, 
but differ from one another in sufficiently 
characteristic details, so that each luny 
constitute a G. They are further sub* 
dh Ided into species; thus we hav e Ilnnun - 
cuius aguatihs , the water buttercup; li. 
ficana, the lesser celandine; 21. aerts , 
the common buttercup, etc. 

Geochronology, young branch of science, 
which draws its methods irom geology, 
botany, roologj, and pli>Mcs, and vv hose 
chief objective is the development of 
tiine-scaleR in years which extend back 
into the distant post beyond the historical 
calendar. The first field of application of 
G. Is in prehistoric archaeology and human 
paleontology ; the second is that of bio- 
logical evolution in relation to time. bee 
F. JS. Zeuucr, Dating the i’osf: an Intro- 
duction to Geoihronalugu . 

Geodesy (Gk. yr/, and i«o<u, to divide) 
is essentially the scieucc and art of sur- 
veying on a large scale m order to ascer- 
tain the true form and dimensions of the 
earth. To this end the most rigorously 
exact methods of measurement at all 
stages mu**t be employed. Angular 
measurements involve the us© of theo- 
dolites of the most perfect construction, 
graduation, and workmanship, while linear 
measurements may be made bs compen- 
sated metal rods, glass rods, pme rods, 
steel wire*, steel or invar tapes or chains 
under precise tension, all carried on 
specially designed and accurately levelled 
supports anil read by microscopes m 
conjunction with standard thermometers. 
Corrections are applied for the earth’s 
curvature, reduction of observations to 
mean sea level and standard temp., varia- 
tions in gravity, instrumental and per- 
sonal errors, etc. fcmali errors, which 
would be negligible in a small survey, 
multiplv enormously over countries whose 
areas maj cover hundreds or thousands 
of eq. in. Hence the need for tho ex- 
tremely high htnndard of accuracy in- 
volved In grodetical surveying and tho 
explanation of its being accepted os the 
basis for all forms of surveying — of which 
there are uiauy -treated more fully later. 

The problem of the earth’s figure —quite 
apart from utilitarian aspects — baa occu- 
pied man’s mind* from very early times, 
probably tho earliest iccorded effort was 
that of Eiatosthf nr j, a Gk. mathe- 
matician, who, in tho third century B.<\, 
on Egyptian soil e-^md to measure an 
are of the meridian In* ween Syeno and 
Alexandria. Assuming the earth to be 
spherical, and the iei»pr rtne Jats. and the 
measured distance bet ec n the two places 
having been ascertained, tho altitude of 
the sun at Alexandria was observed by the 
gnomon at midsummer, and (he radius of 
the meridian, together with the length of 
the earth's meridional cihsunferonco, 
could accordingly bo calculated. Con- 
sidering the crude instruments then 


available the result of this early operation 
was surprisingly accurate. 

More than a thousand years now inter- 
vened, until at lost man’s scientific in- 
stincts again slowly aw oke. In the deter- 
mination of t ilia interesting problem of the 
figure of tho earth, measurements of are, 
undertaken in various countries and in 
different lats., have been of great service 
ami afford a gratifying example of good- 
w ill and international co-operal ion in those 
early days strange]* at variance with the 
trend of affairs to-day. Franco, Hussia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmnik, Hanover, 
Pom, S. Africa, India, and Gieat Britain 
have each In turn contributed a share to 
the investigation of the pioblom. The 
grand Fr. arc, passing through Paris and 
extending lrom Dunkirk to Formontora, 
covered over twelve degrees of lat.; tho 
prolonged arc of t lie great Indian triangu- 
Jation reached to nearly twenty-tour 
degrees; while the great Russian arc, 
carried up from Bessarabia to the far N. f 
exceeded twenty-five degrees. Notwith- 
standing all this, tho geodetic measures 
which most materially contiibuted to tho 
historic determination of the figure of the 
eaith are singuiurly few. Thov arc: 
<l) The arc do P6rou measured bj tho hr. 
academicians P. Bouguer and t_\ M. de 
In C’ondamino in the middle of tho 
eighteenth century; (2) The I r. arcs 
measured by Delamhre and Mcchaiu about 
tho end of the eighteenth eeuturj and by 
Biot and Arago early in tho nineteenth; 

(3) Tho Brit, arc from Dunnoso in tho lslo 
of Wight to Saxavord in the KheLlands; 

(4) The great arc of meridian of India; 
(3) Tho Russo -Scandinavian arc from 
Ilammerfest to tho mouth of the Dauubo: 
(6) Various triangulationa in cent ml 
Europe by Schumachei, Gauss, and 
Bessel; (7) Maelear's ate at tho cape of 
Good Hope. Many efforts have also been 
made by different observers to determine 
tho figure of the earth from the behaviour 
of pendulums at different hits. In different 
parts of the globe; but the results have 
been both unexpected and Inexplicable. 
Observations on ares of memtians have 
revealed similar discrepancies. By tho 
middle of the clghtfcnth century it was 
definitely accepted for the N. hemisphere 
that the further ono goes N. the greater 
is the distance corresponding to a degree 
of lat.; tho flatter therefor© is the earth 
towards the poles. But tho result of the 
abb6 de Lacalltos measure of an arc of 
meridian at tho capo of Good I7ope was 
a contradiction —as it scorned to show that 
tho S. hemisphere w.is prolate, the degree 
decreasing In length as the polo w*as 
approached! A somewhat similar dis- 
crepancy w*as found In England —the 
c urv aturo of tho S. half of England 
appearing to he less than the N. half l 

The origin of those and other abnormal 
results has been interpreted In local 
deviations of tho vertical. Efery ob- 
Mrved lat. and long. Is affected by local 
irregularities in (he direction of gravity 
due to the unequal distribution of mass 
in the crust of the earth. These discor- 
dances are embarrassing— mid although 
many geodetloal conferences have taken 
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place an agreed general statement on such 
matters appears still to be lacking. Local 
deviations of gravity have their oiTcct on 
azimuths as well as on lata, and longs. 

Tbo principle of triangulatlon forms the 
sole foundation for all large-scale geodetic 
surveying, in which the greatest attainable 
accuracy Is essential. This principle rests 
on the basic mathematical fact that ever y 
triangle has six parts— tlireo sides and 
throe angles; and that if any three of these 
parts tone of them, at least, being a 
side) are known, the remaining three 
parts can be calculated without any 
further measurement, either of sides or 
angles. With this new information, con- 
tiguous new triangles can be constructed 
by taking angular observations from the 
terminal points of tbe new sidos to well- 
continued Indefinitely. The first requisite, 
defined prominent natural objects such as 
church steeples or now artificially con- 
structed stations with flag-staffs or other 
permanent signals -this process being 
therefore, of auy geodotical Hurvey is to 
start the triangulatlon with a very care- 
fully selected base line, say from 5 to 10 rn. 
long, reasonably level, measured with 
extreme accuracy as already generally 
described, and subject *n complicated 
corrections and adjusrment". Tbo usual 
method of meridional triangulatlon Is for 
a chain of 4 well-conditioned * trianglos to 
be formed In tho required direction, as 
In Trance, Spain, and Austria; whilo in 
llnl>, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Russia, 
and U.S.A. oblique chains off triangles are 
termed. Occasionally, os in India, tho 
combination of triangles forms successive 
poh gonal figures, the sides of the triangles 
seldom exceeding 40 in. in length. The 
w hole area of India has now been surveyed. 
<For corresponding progress In Grout. 
Britain and Ireland sec Okpnancr Survey). 

So far as is known, the principle of tri- 
angulatlon was first applied by Sncllius, a 
Dutchman, in 1015, with the pilinftne in- 
struments then available. The subsequent 
observations of Richer caused lluvgens 
and Newton to question tho hitherto 
current assumptions that the earth was a 
perfect sphere, and actual measurements 
of terrestrial arcs were acoordinglj under- 
taken, ns already described, and are going 
on in many partH of tho world to-daj. 
Although for tbe purpose of geodotical 
surveying tho figure of the earth is pro- 
visionally regarded as spherical (in order 
to admit the direct application of spherical 
trigonometry), it is now estab , as a 
result of the extensive survejs already 
made, that (he figure off the earth is an 
irregular geoid, which closely approxi- 
mates to that of an oblate spheroid. This 
latter Is a regular gcouietric.il solid 
generated by the rotation of nn ellipse 
about its minor axis, the relation of tho 
minor (polar) and major axes in tho caso 
of the earth being about 300 to 301. 

Tho Importance of N geodetic surveying 
has* been Increasingly recognised, and 
advances in scientific knowledge and in 
the construction of instruments of 
remarkable precision have led to the 
formation of an International Gcodetio 
Association which, among other matters, 


prescribes methods and the limits of 
allowable errors in tho conduct of opera- 
tions. Base lines are measured on either 
(1) the long-longth or (2) the short-length 
systems. The former Includes the appar- 
atus of Jadarin, Wheeler, Gufilaume- 
(‘arpentler, etc.; the latter that of Colby, 
Bessel, Borda, Strove, Ibanez, etc. There 
have been alternating vogues, but now tho 
long-length system appears to be generally 
favoured. Neither instruments nor ob- 
servers are Infallible; and, whatever the 
accuracy of either, certain corrections and 
adjustment* of the original observations 
always require to bo made. 

As regards steel base tapes, those consist 
of corrections duo to (1) temp., (2) elas- 
ticity, (3) sag, and (4) slope; reduction to 
Rca-level datum being a later considera- 
tion. In calculating the lengths of the 
sides in a system of spherical triangles 
three methods may be employed: (1) 
Rporlcal trigonometry, (2) Deiambre’s 
method, (3) Legendre's method. Most of 
tho triangles of the United Kingdom 
Ordnance Survey were computed by 
Deiambre's method and checked by Le- 
gendre’s method, while all three methods 
were used in the calculations in connection 
with the meridional arc which formed the 
bnsis of the metric system. Instrumental 
anil observational errors constitute another 
class requiring corrections. They may 
take the form of discrepancies between 
results obtained by different methods and 
different series of measurements. They 
invohe tho 'weighting* of observations 
and tho theory of probabilities, and are 
generally adjusted nv what is known as 
tho method of ‘least squares* — a compli- 
cated and laborious mathematical opera- 
tion unsuitable for detailed description to 
tho general reader. 

The rigid application of this most 
accurate method to the geodotical survey 
of the Brit. Isles— if udj listed in one maos, 
tho whole of the angles being «imul- 
taueously imohed — would have entailed 
the solution of 920 conations of coi.dition 
aud the same number of unknown 
quant it ics us a part of the work. Avoiding 
this, the fiiuigulation was divided into 
twent> -one 4 figures,* tho equations being 
reduced to a maximum of seventy-seven, 
with an axcragouf forty -four in a figure. 
Kaoh section (or figure) had its own 
staff of computers aud they were thus 
enabled to complete the work withm their 
lifetime' 1 ibvwng accomplished its pri- 
mnrj mm of determining tho figure off the 
earth the geodetical survey mmcment, 
as a whole, has fulfilled other important 
function* - for example, the preparation of 
accurate maps of probably every country 
in the world, and the ostab., both In the 
field and on the maps, of permanent 
stations, or ‘trig-points,* between which 
subsidiary topographical or other surveys 
could be 'subsequently fitted in. Material 
for geological and archaeological survey, 
also, was incidentally accumulated, with 
groat bout-fit in the case of Ireland. Theo- 
dolites used in a geodetical survey vary 
in size according to tho importance of the 
station to which they are assigned and the 
quality of the work they hare to do. In 
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the United Kingd >m Ordnance Survey t ho Geodorum, name given to sev Bpoclos 
diameter of the horizontal circles ranged of Orchldacera which are found in the W 
from 10 to 36 in J be Instruments rested Indies they are called earthy scented 
on a fli m foundation accurately centred orchids 

over the bt ition point which was per Geodynamics, study of the naturo nnd 
manentlv marked for future identiflea the woiking of tho forces whereby the 
tion an 1 protected (not alwa> s success rocks of tho c ni th s surfac c are foi rned and 
fully) 1r >m ignorant dc spoilers changed lids involves Investigation of 

The Important question of bcaffoldmg the relations between the Intcuor and tho 
and of signalling airaugements between surface of the caith and a discussion of 
stations can only briefly be rcfcired to tho various agencies which mould tho 
here When It is necessary for the teirestrlal forms Tho subieot includes 
purpose ot commanding particular points the effects of volcanoes earthquakes and 
to elevate the theodolite a framed tri other disturbances on the distribution of 
nngulu scaffold m w be use 1 mound this oceans and continents on tho outlino of 
in independent recta ngulir r off old for tho coast on the form and bottom of tho 
the obscivor and inside tho instrument or out bed their effoe ts on climate and on 
scaffold a wood* n tube woul 1 bo prov Ided nets of plants and animals on tho e irth s 
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to shield the plumb lino — preferably ma io | surface and the intcri elation of all those 
to rc tate ro that the lcewaid side c ui I to one another A vast cvclc of change 
remain c pon for inspection 1 ho soafT >lds is presuppose! an 1 a knowlc Ige of the 
for the l 's \ Great Lakes Suivey ranged i present order of natuic is made to provide 
from 10 ti 121 ft high, with an average a solution of tho mv stems of the past 
height <f 5b ft — the signal standar is 1 1? or convenic me of study tho subject is 
being from to 30 ft hlghti It is foun 1 divided into (1) livpogono oi plutouu 
desirible tl it uli arcs at a station should action (2) Jepigcno or smf ico ac tion 
have one i omt m common to which all I ho former button deals with tho 
angular me a ire nents ma? bo roferre 1 changes of the InUnor of tho earth and 
this Is known ns the referring object these are conveniently divided into 
On mt tops tw > rectangular plates of (a) I olcamc At tun —Ibis wijl bo dcs 
metal are plir 1 m \ nllel, so that light cubed in detail elsewhere but vulcanlsm 

seen between t \ m against tho sky is one of tho greit forces by which the 

appears as a verti i! line about 10 sec topography of the earths surface is 

in width this ui n id h f erring object altered the building up of ^ volcanic 

would be bet up at li r mco of from 1 to cone as a rosult of continued activity, 
2 m away from tl | orvatorj tho destruction of life and proportv the 

afro Gkogkuiiy ( i 1 1 much Obslhvv (Iteration of h}dioginph> through tho 
roHV, 'Lpasi >qi \m s Oupnavi i i imining of nv \alhys are but face 
Survey , Sirvuimj lm n>oim lm phenomena, hut beyond tho vlslblo oflu 
angui atiov, etc e a H Clarke, slon of lava dust and vapotirs many 
Geodesy 1880, H Helm t Die mat he deep seated changes of great importance 
maltschen und vhysikal v / n q heonten are occurilng 

der hdheren (Jeoadsie 1881 l l llkiugton (6) LarthquaUi — liupture or collapse 
Wbltfe The Ordnance bunty f the CJ A , of locks under great strain Is usually the 
1886; J H Gore, Uettdcay 13)] A Jl dc t# rrnining fat tor of this form of seismic 
Kinks, Maps and Survey, 1012 and A L disturbance, which frequently results In 
Higgins, Higher JSurveyi no 1DU altered surface features 
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(c) Slow Depressions and Upheavals . — 
Measurements prove that certain parts of 
the earth's surface are at the present day 
showtug signs of depression. The W. side 
of Japan nan within recent times had 
many of its one-timo fields replaood by 
beaches and hanks of shingle. S. Sweden 
is sinking. Parts of B ri tain possess sub- 
merged forests which are sometimes un- 
covered by a low spring tide. The North 
Sea is a region of but recent subsidence — 
recent from a geological point of view. 
On tho other hand, old raised beaches or 
6trand lines point to upheavals in many 
areas. 

(i d ) Mountain Making . — Tho contrac- 
tion on cooling of the earth's crust has 
resulted in complex strains which in some 
areas have crumpled, folded, and con- 
torted tho upper strata. Tho Alps and 
many other int. masses aro the results of 
great folding effects. 

(e) Metamorphism . — The high temp, 
and enormous pressure existing within the 
earth’s interior, coupled with mechanical 
movement, cause great alterations in the 
composition and structure of tho con- 
stituent rocks. 

2. Epigene or Surface Action. — This will 
differ from hypogeno Ii» that its cycle Is 
relatively short and uw eiiectc aro more 
readily viMblo. Tho most Important 
surface agents aro: 

(a) The Air.- Tho atmosphere causes 
well-marked effects; by Its transporting 
action the sand duno is built up and tho 
loe&s area formed, and tho bombardment 
by wind -borne particleB results in exten- 
sive erosion. 

(b) Water. — Rain acts as a solvent and 
leads to the disintegration of tho hardest 
rocks, liivs. and brooks transport solids 
from the higher grounds and build up 
immense tracts of alluvium in their lower 
valleys, e.Q. deltas, etc. Their continued 
action deepens tho valleys and dissects 
tho masses of high land. Frozen water In 
tho form of ice streams or glaciers scrapes, 
grinds, and tears tho surface over whicn it 
Hows, while tho destructive mechanical 
action of the sea is visible everywhere. 

(c) Plants and Animals.— These act 
both directly and Indirectly. The former 
aro capable of modifying climate, and 
their constant utilisation of CO* is closely 
linked with other existences. Ono im- 

ortaut effect of animal life is seen in the 

uilding up of the immense coral reefs 
of tropical seas. 

(d) Man. — Man enters largely Into the 
scheme of O. Ills activities result in 
many alterations of surface features; both 
direct ] y and indirectly he is increasingly 
controlling and modifying many of tho 
other epfgcnlc agencies. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (cf, 1154), bishop 
of St. Asaph and author of a Hrit. hist. 
The exact date of his birth is unknown, 
but it was about 1 100. His first ed. of the 
famous llistoria Britonum of Nennius was 
pub. in 1139, though tho text now pre- 
served apparently dates from 1147, 
According to tho author tho book was a 
trans. of a Celtio MS. which Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, had brought from 
Brittany, but the probability Is that it 


was a mixture of historical fact and 
tradition culled from Nennius and the 
author's own fertile imagination. There 
Is no mention, for example, of Merlin In 
tho work of Nennius, and though there 
was probably a bard of that name — 
Myrddhln In Welsh — who may have been 
a contemporary of Arthur, he owes most 
of his attributes to tho fertile Invention , 
of G. of M. In any case tho result was 
immediate success, and his influence on 
the literature of tho next hundred years 
was unmistakable. The Arthurian legend 
was the most popular and laid tho founda- 
tion of on abundance of poetry and prose, 
becoming immortalised In Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, printed by 
Caxton in 1485. It is from the work of 
G. of M. that sprang the Bruts of Wace 
and Layamon. The Prophecies of Merlin, 
long attributed to him, is now held by 
many critics to be not genuine. See 
E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain , 1927. 

Geoffrin, Marie Thfrrdse ln6e Rodet) 
(1699-1777), Frenchwoman, fr. at Paris, 
who was for a time tho leader of a brilliant 
literary salon in Paris. At an early age 
sho married Pierre Francois G., a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the National Guard, and 
it was not until a few years before his 
death in 1750 that she became a leader in 
society. Twice each week bho would 
entertain at dinner artists and literary men 
of ber acquaintance, towards whom It 
pleased her to play the mentor. Hume 
and Horace Walpolo were among those 
who visited her, also Stanislas Poniatow- 
skf, whom she afterwards visited in 1786 
as king of Poland. Her great delight 
seems to have been to gather round her the 
encyclopaedists, she herself bolng ono of 
tho contributors to the Encyclopedic, Her 
Lcttres and a work entitled Sur la con- 
versation were pub. by Morellet. See 
Correspond ance in&hte du roi Stanislas 
Auguste Poniatowski et de Maelame 
Geoffrin , 1764-77 , ed. by the comte de 
Mouy, 1875; P. de S6gur. Madams 
Geoffrin et sa fille, 1897; aud Janet Aldis. 
Madame Geoffrin, her Salon and her Times, 
1750- 77, VJOo. 

Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Etienne (1772- 
1844), Fr. naturalist, b. at Etampes. in 
the dept, of heinc-ct-Olse, From 1793 to 
1798 he was prof, of zoology at the natural 
hist, museum in Paris, then be went to 
Egypt with tho scientific expedition sent 
out by Napolcou Bonaparte. In 1809 he 
was uppointed prof, of zoology in the 
Faculty of Sciences and pub. a number of 
works on his theory of the unity of all 
organic composition, a subject on which 
he hod a famous controversy with Cuvier. 
His works include Philosophic anatomique 
(1818-20); Sur le principe de VuniU 
de composition oroonique (1823); and 
Philosophic eoologique (1830). See life in 
Fr. by his son (1847), and Cuvier et 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 1800, by Ducrotay 
de BlainviUo. 

Geoffroy Saint-Hfiatre, Isidore (1805- 
1861), Fr. naturalist, fr. at Paris. Ho was 
tho son of Etienne Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, 
and helped his father in his work until 
1833, when he went to Bordeaux to 
organise a faculty of sciences, remaining 
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there as prof, of zoology. In 1850 was 
appointed prof, of zoology to the Faculty 
or Sciences. In 1854 he founded the 
Acclimatisation Society in Paris, becom- 
ing the first president, lie pub. the life 
of nis father in 1847. Othor works Include 
Histoire des anomalies de V organisation 
chez I’homme et les animaux (1832-37); 
lEssais de eoobtgie g£nfrale (1841); and 
Histoire naturclle generate des rig ties 
organ iques (1831-62. unfinished). 

Geognosy, see under Ukouhiy. 

Geographical Distribution. The problem 
of G. I). of animals and plants over the 
earth's surface has been the subject of 
close study in modern times. Tho great- 
est Impetus to such study was given by 
Daru in’s Origin of Species, which de- 
stroyed the Idea that each species was the 
result of a separata act of creation. The 
allied species bclug regarded as having a 
common origin, it follow ed that they had 
a common place of origin, and an explana- 
tion of liow they came to inhabit the 
different quarters of tho globe in which 
they aru at present found necessarily 
involves an explanation of many unsolved 
problems of biology. Doth flora aud 
fauna will thrive only tn the environment 
adapted to them, but It is found that 
animals and plants are absent from 
countries that appear quito suitable to 
their development. Tho existence of 
natural barriers offers some explanation 
of this. Tims, Australia is cut off from 
terrestrial coinmuni cation with the rest 
of the world, and so possesses a fauna 

S eeuliar to itself, but fossil evidence in- 
ternes that Amer. opossums nmy have 
been related to the marsupials of Australia 
and it is supposed that Antarctica was 
once continuous with New Zealand, 
Australia, and S. America. Madagascar 
and Australia were probably cut off from 
the mainland mass in a comparatively 
recent geological period. -Such isolated 
rcRions tend to coutnin specimens of the 
fauna which flourished before the separa- 
tion. The Himalayas mark a great dis- 
tinction In the fauna to the N. and S., 
while in Africa the Sahara desert docs t lie 
same. Cm the other hand, the mammals 
of tho W. Inrlies aro practically the sumo 
as those of America, and the inference is 
that they has© In some way migrated 
from the mainland. Peculiarly enough, 
howeier, tho W. Indies possesses one 
mammal wnieh 'belongs to an order, 
Insect ivoru, entirely absent from S. 
America, and to a family, Centethhc, all 
the other species of which inhabit Mada- 
gascar only* ( Ufred Russel Wallace). 
Similar interesting problems aro offered 
by the fact that the fauna of Japan more 
closely resemble-* that of the Atlantic 
states than of the Pacific states of N. 
America; that the mammals and birds of 
N. America approximate more to those of 
Europe than of S. America, that the fauna 
of Madagascar has much in common with 
that of the Malay Archipelago, and so on. 
In considering such questions attention 
must bs paid to the processes by which 
tho distribution of species can take place. 
Natural locomotion is, of course, tho usual 
means* and birds possess the greatest 


power In this respect. Apart from normal 
methods, however, there are othor 
agencies at work. The wind can convey 
tho spores and seods of plants many hun- 
dreds of miles. Winds are also or great 
account, in convoying Insects, while birds 
are often blown immense distances out of 
their course, and tho eggs of ltsh, frogs, 
etc., are often conveyed by tho wind mov- 
ing the surfaco of t ho water. Sea currents 
aro uu Important factor In the distribution 
of plants and animals. Darwin (.see 
Origin of Species, c. xll.) conducted a series 
of experiments that showed tho great 
vitality of seeds aftor immersion In salt 
wator for perious varying from 28 to 137 
days, and also the power that seeds pos- 
sess of floating for prolonged periods upon 
tho surface of tho water. In ndditiou, 
animals aro conveyed by sea currents upon 
such natural rafts os icebergs and icefloes, 
drifting trees, etc. Birds may convoy 
sco da or insects upon their feathers or in 
tho earth adhering to their feet, while 
many seeds pass uninjured through the 
digestive organs of birds and beasts and 
are thereby transported to new lands. 

Distribution Is, on the other hand, pre- 
vented by many methods. Mammals mi- 
grate slowly, and mts., deserts, nnd marked 
differences of temp., are barriers to their 
distribution. Forests hinder tho migra- 
tions of camels, giraffes, zobra*. etc., tree- 
less regions those of apes and monkeys. 
Climate also impedes dispersal, while the 
presence of a natural enemj lias also to 
bo taken into account. The 1s€»tso fly. 
for examplo, which convcjs tho parasitic 
trypunoHome causing tho disease nagana, 
has prevented the introduction of horses, 
dogs, and cattle into a certain area in 
Africa, wliil© another fly act-* in the same 
way in Paraguay. Tho more evenly tho 
various species are distributed over the 
globe the lews easy It is to map out tho 
regions they inhabit, and the less valuable 
are the possible deductions to bo mado 
therefrom. The cryptogams, whose spores 
are carried in all directions by tho wind, 
are so widely distributed that they aro 
usually left out of all biogeographical 
schemes. In the same way it is difficult 
to mark off ilxed limits for sea animals, 
although attempts have been made to do 
so by classitieation into littoral, pelagic, 
aiid abyssal fauna, according as tho ani- 
mals inhabit the sea near tho shore, the 
open sea, or t lie depths of the ocean. 
Again, birds, having greater power of 
locomotion, are more widely distributed 
than othor mam mals. N. America and 
Asia were groat centres of evolution and, 
os successful new species worn evolvod, 
tho survivors of dying-out races wero 
driven to tho S. ends of the land masses. 

Distribution of Animals . — The following 
Is the scheme of distribution Of animals 
adopted by A. It. Wallace in Ids Island 
lAfe, It Is based principally upon the 
distribution of land mammals, but corre- 
spond with a considerable degree of 
accuracy to that of birds. It includes six 
diva.: (1) Fahearctfo region, including 
Europe, temperate Asia, and Africa to the 
N. of the Sahara. (2) Ethiopian region, 
including Africa, S. of the Sahara, and 
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Madagascar. (3) Oriental region, in- 
cluding India, S. of the Himalayas, S. 
China, and the Malay Is., as far S. as 
the Philippines, Borneo, and Java. (4) 
Australian region. Including Australia, 
Now Guinea, Celebes, Lombok, and the is. 
of the Pacific, New Zealand being regarded 
os a very peculiar sub-region. (5) Ne- 
arctlc region, including N. America as far 
as Mexico. (6) Neotropical region, In- 
cluding central and a. America with the 
W. Indies. The abovo scheme, though 
favoured by its simplicity, is nevertheless 
hardly sufllclently accurate. For example, 
It ranks the dlv. between the Ncarctlc and 
Palocarctlo regions, whose faunas have 
much In common, as high as that between 
the Australian and Neotropical, where 
the faunas are of quite different character. 
For this reason modifications of It have 
been Advocated by Ileilprln and other 
biologists. These systems will be found 
fully dealt with In R. Lyddeker’s A Geo- 
graphical History of Mammals (1896). 
The following Is tho system now usually 
adopted : (1) Arctogeclo realm, divided into 
11 vo regions — (a) Ifnlarctio region, includ- 
ing the Palrearctlo and Noarct le regions of 
Wallace's dlv., with the exception of parts 
of Moxico and California; (ft) Orlontal 
region as in Wallace*! fr) Ethio- 

pian region as In Wallace’s system, except 
Madagascar and adjacent Isles which form 
the id) Malagasy region; (e) tho Sonoran 
region, embracing tho N.W. parts of 
Mexico and Lower California. (2) The 
NYogirtc realm, corresponding with tho 
Neotropical region of Wallace's system. 
(31 Tho Notngfeic realm, including Austra- 
lasia, divided into four regions —to) Aus- 
tralian region, i.e. Australia proper, 
Tasmania, and New Guinea; (ft) Austro- 
Malayan region, containing the R between 
New Guinea and Ball; (r) Polynesian 
region, containing New Zeals nd and 
certain isles of the Pacific; (#/) Hawaiian 
region. Including tho .Sandwich and oi hurls. 

In tho llolarctic region are found such 
distinctive mammals os the hear, sheep, 
glutton or wolverine, marmot, idndeer, 
beaver, bison, skunk, and raccoon. Tho 
Oriental region Includes the elephant, 
hyrona, tiger, leopard, panther, tapir, 
rhinoceros, monkeys, apes, crocodiles, as 
well as deer, cattle, anil pigs. Tho Ethio- 
pian region includes tho elephant, hippo- 

{ )otamus, giraffe, zohra, rhinoceros, anto- 
ope, panther, leopard, lion, gorilla, 
chimpanzee, and lemur; tho Malagasy 
region is characterised by a prevalence of 
lemurs, and by tho absence of the \friean 
mammals, whllo tho Sonoran region shows 
a mixture of Arctogtcio and Nintendo 
forms. In tho Neogwie realm arc* to bo 
found anteaters, llamas, sloths, arma- 
dillos, tapirs, ana peccaries, maimosots, 
opossums, alligators, crocodiles, hum- 
ming- birds, etc., whllo there is an absence 
of sheep, horses, and goats. In tho 
NotoRzclc realm wo And In tho Vustraliun 
region an abundance of marsupial or 
pouched animals, such as tho kangaroo, 
wallaby, otc.. as well as the monotromos 
(duck-billed platypus and spiny antcator), 
which are peculiar to this region; In tho 
Austro-Malayan region a mingling of Aus- 


tralian and orlontal forms, in tho Poly- 
nesian and Hawaiian regions an absence 
of mammals, the two latter regions being 
distinguished only on account of the 
difference of their birds. The peculiar 
nature of the Australian fauna, which con- 
sists of a great variety of marsupials and 
lacks almost all species of mammals exist- 
ing in the rest of the world, has been 
explained by Wallace as being due to the 
fact that tho marsupials formerly spread 
over tho rest of the world, but were 
gradually displaced by later types of 
mammals and only managed to survive in 
Australasia owing to their isolation. The 
boundary line between tho Australasian 
and other systems Is the deep channel 
between tho is. of Ball and Lombok, and 
is known as Wallace’s line. 

The Distribution of Plants . — Tho distri- 
bution of plants has been the subject of 
many attempts at classification, but has 
not yielded any scheme which is so clearly 
defined as that given for animal life. As 
early as tho middle of the eighteenth 
century, wo find tho Linmrans attempt- 
ing to account for tho distribution of 
plants over the surface of the globe. At 
tho beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Alexander von Humboldt paid great 
attention to tho question of botanical 
geography, and suggested the use of 
distribution maps, while J. F. Hchouw, 
a Dan. botanist, enunciated a system in 
1833, dividing the earth’s surface into 
eighteen kingdoms occupied to a greater 
or less extent by eh a ract eristic flora. Ho, 
however, made no attempt to deal w ith the 
origin and hM. of the various plant forms, 
but regarded them rather ns created to a 
groat extent In the locality in which they 
are found. Home years later, Meycn 
divided tho globe into zones, adopting 
lines of lat. an the zone frontiers. His 
system comprised the following eight 
zones: (1 ) Equatorial, Iving between 15° N. 
and S. lat. ; (2) Tropical, extending N. and 
S. from the 15th parallel to tho lropb» of 
rancor and Capricorn; (3) Sub-tropical, 
from tho tropics tn 31 N. and S. lat.; 
(1) Warmer Temperate, between 34* and 
45* lat.; (5) Collier Temperate, between 
IS* and 58° lat.; (6) Sub-Arctic, from 58 # 
N. lat. to Arctic Circle; (7) Arctic zoue 
from Arctic < ircln to 72 a N. lat. (8) Polar 
zone, above 72* N. The Antarctic region 
was left out «d account in this scheme as 
possessing no land flora. It was subse- 
quently modified by tho substitution of 
Isotherms for parallels of lat. as tho zone- 
boundaries. but was only a very general 
dlv. of the earth’s flora. The first zone 
was characterised by palms and bananas 
and extremely luxuriant vegetation, the 
second by tree-ferns and figs, tho third 
by north's and laurels, the fourth by 
magnolias, tho fifth by forests of deciduous 
trees, tho -.ixth by conifers, tho seventh by 
dwarf birches, alders, and willows, and by 
lichens, tho eighth by saxifrages and 
cryptogams. 

After Moyon, do Candolle proposed a 
scheme of grouping plants, the main 
principle of which was tho consideration 
of tho temp, necessary for their growth. 
In it plants were divided Into mejjatherms. 
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me&otherms , and microtherms , according os 
they required a tropical, moderate, or cool 
temp. This scheme had the advantage 
of being applicable to vertical as well 
as horizontal distribution, but is now 
obsolete. The first real step towards 
classifying the distribution of plants upon 
modern lines was, however, made by 
Bcntham in 1869, in Ids presidential 
address to the Linnean Society, lie 
recognised the existence of three floral 
realms (1) the N. including conifers and 
deciduous forest trees, together with the 
ranunculuses (buttercups), spreading over 
Europe, N. and Central Asia, and the 
greater part of N. America; (2) tho Tropi- 
cal. lying between the N. and S. realms 
and characterised by evergreen Holy- 
petalee (i.e. with the petals of tho flowers 
not fused), and palms; (3) tho S., con- 
taining the flora of the lower part of 8. 
America. S. Africa, and Australasia, much 
more complex than the N. realm, and 
broken up into many scattered floras, 
which also sent extensions northward 
across tho equator into the N. renlm, as 
exemplified by tho flora of Mexico and 
California. Bentham’s successors were 
led to study the question of distribution 
from a historical aspect, and arrived at 
tho conclusion that tho tropical flora 
during tho Tertiary period extended far 
beyond its present limits. In particular 
De Saporta studied the fossil flora of the 
Eoceno period in Provence, and found 
that it was closely akin to that of India, 
China, and tho Philippines. These and 
other investigations led to a scheme 
of distribution based upon tho state of 
tho flora of tho Tertiary period, in 
which Drudo and Engler have specially 
distinguished themselves. The scheme 
made out by Drude is much tho sampler. 
He distinguishes sea flora from land flora, 
and divides tho latter Into three main 
groupings (1) tho Boreal group, including 
the N., inner Asiatic, Mediterranean, E. 
Asiatic, and Central X. Amer. sub-group*; 
(2) the Tropical group, fucluding the 
Tropical African, E. African is., Indian, 
and Tropical Amer. sub-groups; (3) 
Austral group, including tho S. African, 
Australian, New Zealand, An (line, and 
Antarctic sub-groups. 

Engler’s system is far more complicated, 
lie first distinguishes four main * elements ’ 
In the flora of tho Tertiary period, \iz.: 
(1) The Arc to -Tertiary, characterised by 
abundance of conifers and numerous 
genera of trees and shrubs now coinin on 
In N\ America, Europe, and Extra- 
tropical Asia; f ‘2) the Pal rco tropical, char- 
acterised by many families prevalent in 
the tropical parts of Africa and Asia, and 
by the absence of certain families found 
in the Arcto -Tertiary element; (3) tho Neo- 
tropical or S. Amer., which had, according 
to Engler, very much the same character 
as the present flora of Tropical Brazil 
and the \V. Indies; l) the Old Oceanic, 
consisting of forms capable of traversing 
wide stretches of water and of developing 
upon is. 

Upon tho lines of these 'elements* 
of Tertiary flora Engler divided the flora 
of the present day Into four 'kingdoms/ 


each being further subdivided as follows: 

(1) N. Extra-tropical, including the 
nine divs.: Arctic, Sub -Arctic, Central 
European, Central Asiatic, Micronesiun 
Is., Mediterranean, Manchu-Jap., Pacific 
N. America, and Atlantic N. America; 

(2) Palam-tropical, including the ten dlvs. : 
W. African. Afric-Arablan, Malagasy, 
Further Indian, Tropical Himalayan, E. 
Asian, Malayan, Araucanlau, Polynesian, 
and Saudwich is.: (3) S. Amer., including 
tho five divs.: tho Moxican Highlands, 
Tropical Amor., Andean, tho (ialapagos, 
and Juan Fernandez; (4) Oceanic, in- 
cluding tho eight divs. Antarctic S. 
America, New Zoaland, Australian, Ker- 
guelen, Amsterdam Is., tho Capo, Tristan 
d’Acunha, and St. Helena. Since Darwin 
drew attention to tho operation of natural 
selection, It has been generally accepted 
until quite recently that species and 
genera few in number wero relics of un- 
successful and moribund races. J. C. 
Willis, however, has given conclusive 
evidence that this Is not necessarily the 
case, for just as natural selection requires 
long periods for tho conclusion of Its 
operations, long periods of time are also 
essential for the dispersal of new species. 
If natural barriers prevent this dispersal, 
tho new species will remain local and co\er 
only a comparatively small area. Even 
so, it may maintain its position without 
decreasing If It bo well cstab., but any new 
species not adapted to the environment 
will be killed almost Immediately by l ho 
operation of natural selection. On tho 
other baud. If no natural barriers binder 
the distribution, tho species, givon 
sufllciont time, will gradually spread. 
Thus the areas occupied by plants may 
give an indication of the relative ages of 
the species, tho oldest b^ing those which 
have hail time to become widely distri- 
buted. Moreover, In the cos© of Is. 
separated early in geological hist, from 
tho mainland, birds probably w T ere somo of 
tho most active agents of plant dispersal, 
but in the course of time tho birds became 
better adapted to conditions of Hfo on 
tho is. and visited the mainland less 
frequently until at tho present time birds 
take very little part in plant dispersal 
beyond the boundaries of such is. Con- 
sequently, now species arising In such 
isolated positions have moro limited means 
of dispersal and will spread very slowly, 
if at all. 

On account of tho cooling of the N., 
plants and animals have migrated south- 
wards. At some time In tho future a 
northward migration will almost certainly 
he evident, for as species living near the 
present N. temp, barriers become acclim- 
atised, or better adapted species arc 
evolved, these barriers will recede. Tho 
importance of time for distribution can- 
not bo too strongly emphasised, 
i See A . de ('and olio. Geographic botanique 
| (2 vols.), 18 r >5; C. Darwin, Origin of 
Species , 1859; A. Murray, Geographical 
Distribution of Mammals , 1866; Sir J. 
Hooker, Introduction to the Flora of 
Tasmania , and Handbook of the Flora of 
New Zealand , 1867; Q. Beutham, presi- 
dential address to tho Llunoan Society. 
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1869 ( Journal Linnean Society, x.); J. O. 
Jlakrr, Elementary Lessons in Botanical 
Geography, 1875; A. H. Wallace, Geo- 

» hi cal Distribution of Animals, 1870, 
Island Life 1880; A. Orl.se bach, 
Die Vcgetatation der Erde , 1884 ; O. Drude, 
Die Flore nr eichc der Erde, 1884; A. 
llcilprin, The Geographical and Geological 
Distribution of Animals, 1887 ; F. Bcddard, 
Textbook of Zoogeography, 1805; 11. 

Bergson, Creatine Evolution, 1907 ; b). O. 
Semple, Influence of Geographical Environ- 
ment, 1911; F. Clements, Plant Succession , 
1916; J. WilliH, Age and Area, 1922; W. 
11 cape, Emigration, Migration, and No- 
mailunn, 1931 ; A. F. W. Schiin per. Pflnnccn - 
geographie, 1935; ami M. 1. New biggin. 
Plant and Animal Geography , 1936. 

Geographical Societies. The Ko>al G. 
Society was founded in 1830; in 1831 
it incorporated the African Association, 
and in 1834 the Palestine Association. 
Three inodais are awarded by the society 
annually to distinguished workers in geo- 
graphical causes. The society publishes 
the Geographical Journal c\or y month. 
Its building is in Kensington Gore, 
London. Other important G. ,S. arc the 
Liverpool <1. Society, (fonmhsl 1S91), the 
Manchester G. Society . t ***P*il 1881), 
under the pntron.igo of the king, which 
publishes an aim. iournal; the Tyneside 
G. Society, the Itn\al twutliMi G. Society 
(founded 188 4 > which publHies twice 
each month the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine; and the G. Association, which 
publishes a quart erlv, Geoqniplm. 

Geography is that brum h of seienco 
Which deals with tho phenomena of the 
earth’s surface. Hie oarlv Gk. concept 
of the earth was that of a Hat di-k ill tuc 
shape of an ellipse hounded h> an ocean 
riv. This concept was generally held 
during the Homeric period. r ihe Phcrnl- 
i ians wen' among tho first people to 
explore unknown lands, and they na\i- 
gated tho whole of the Mediterranean and 
the Mu vino, and passed through the 
straits of Gibraltar into the \i Untie. 
They planted colonies in Asia. Minor and 
along tho shores of Africa, one of which, 
Carthago, founded in tho ninth century 
H.C., was later to dispute with Home the 
supremacy of the world. Certain Ptueni- 
oiun explorers were also reputed to base 
circumnavigated Africa during tho 
seventh century u.c. Tholes of Miletus 
is claimed as tho first advocate ot tho 
spherical earth, which was afterwards 
adopted by tho Pytliagoreuu philosophers, 
mainly upon tho theoretical ground that 
the sphere was tho most perfect figure. 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus (d. 48 4 u.c.) 
has left us In his History a complete 
account of tho earth’s surface as known in 
his time, when ft was held to he bounded 
by ilio Atlantic on tho W., tho lied Sea 
and Indian Ocean on tho and Persia 
on tlip K. Tho conquests of Alexander, 
however, opened up now realms to human 
knowledge, nml tho conqueror himself sont 
forth expeditious to survey tho various 
regions ho had subdued. A bout the same 
time, Py thcos of Massllia led an expedition 
into tho Atlantic, through tho Eng. 
Channel to tho North Sea, and it is reputed 


to have reached Thule, which Is supposed 
to bo tho modern Iceland. Aristotle (384- 
322 u.c.) do voted considerable attention to 
the subject of and urged three reasons 
for holding the earth to bo a sphere: (1) 
tho tendency of all objects to fail together 
towards a common centre; (2) tho fact 
that (ho earth’s shadow upon the moon 
during an celipso was circular; (3) tho 
shifting of the horizon and appearance of 
now constellations during a journey from 
N. to S. lie also extended Parmenides’ 
idea of the earth’s zones, defining tho 
temperate zone os extending from the 
tropics to tho Arctic Circle, though it is 
not dear In what sense he used the latter 
term. Aristotle was also aw’are of tlic 
connection between seas, rain, and rivs., 
and studied tho effect of climate upon the 
character of the different races. Further 
progress in scientific U. w T as made by 
Eratosthenes (6. 276 u.c.), who was tho 
first to use tho parallels of lat. and long. 
He held the earth to be a sphere revolving 
In space, but to him the inhabited pot t ions 
only included S. Europe, S. Asia, and N. 
Africa. 

Luring the Horn, empire G. became 
more a question of actual description of 
tho known world, and Strabo, at tho very 
beginning of the Christ Ian era, summarised 
all the knowledge of tho earth’s surface 
that had- been acquired up to tho time of 
Augustus. To Strabo succeeded Pliny 
{b. a. i». 23), who had himself travelled 
extomd\clv In Germany, Gaul, .Africa, and 
Spain, and nl L o collected ail tho informa- 
tion, ho could from the work of othor 
writers. His work, Ahstnria Xaturahs, 
contains accounts of Scandinavia, the 
course of the Niger, and Mt. Atlas, as w’oll 
os giving a dealer notion of tho G. of 
Asia. Hi-i work was carried on by 
('la ml I us rtoleimeus (r. a.i>. 150), who 
verified the lat. and long, of tho prin. 
places and corrected all estimates of 
distances. 

Exploration and Carfograjihy. — During 
tho Middle Ages the knowledge of G. was 
submerged in tho obscurity that over- 
spread nil science, but happily Ptolemy’s 
works Jhed on in Islam. It was only 
when the journejs of Marco Polo (1271- 
1295), the Venetian explorer, in the Far K. 
had again aroused interest In the subject, 
and subsequent explorations had led to 
a knowledge of tho extension of land from 
E. to \\\, that Ptolemy's works were 
rescued fnun their obscurity and retrans- 
lated into Lat. by Angelus (1410). Tho 
fifteenth century saw a great impetus 
given to G. discovery. In 14S6 Diaz 
discovered the (Jape of Good Hope, while 
In 1497 Vasco da Gama doubled It and 
proceeded to India. In 1492 Columbus 
made his momentous voyago across tho 
Atlantic and discovered America, and 
this fe.it was speedily followed by an 
exploration of tho coasts of Africa, Asia, 
and America, while Magellan passed to 
the S. of America anil succeeded in eircuni- 
navignling the globe. The rapidh ac- 
cumulating mass of knowledge led to an 
Iinprmomenfc in the production of maps 
and to the dovoloumenl of tho earto- 
loglcal side of G., the New World being 
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first shown on Juan de la Cosa’s map In pendulum, barometer, the application of 
1500, while Mercator, In 1569, showed tho the sybtom of trf angulation, thus render- 
world upon tho system of projection which lug possible the production of rcllablo 
still bears his name Ptolemy’s work maps The method of showing heights by 
rapidly grow obsolete under such a wealth contours Is due to Ph Buuche <17 17 ), whllo 
of disco\erj, and in 1524 Apian pub hmhures were devised by Lehinuuu in 1790. 
his CobmoyraphiLUS liber , basing It upon The nest important step in tho hist of 
Ptokmvs system of mathematics and scientific G was mndo by the gnat Ger. 
mensuu incuts, while Miinsttr follow ed in philosopher, Immauuol Kant, who lec- 
1514 with Cosmoffraphui Ihnursah s tun d on phy wical G at KOuigsbt rg from 
which is a debcilptive work containing 1705, and dealt with tho subject undei the 



MR HUMPH! 1 T aiLBFRT’S MAP 
This map appeared in 1 is Discourse (1376) 


an account of the manners of various five headings of (1) M ithc matical G , in- 
peoples and the dJilerent industries The eluding tho foirn, bi/c, and movements 
next Important book on G was pub by 'of the earth, (2) Moral G , tho customs 
Varenius in 10 >0 lie treated G as a of dltlerent rau.s, (i) Politic ll G , dealing 
science dealing with the form, dimensions, with eouutiios according to their govs ; 
and sutwtance of the eaith, the distnbu- (4) Me it intile G , tho G of commerce, 
tion of water, nits, woods, deserts and (5) 1 hcological G , the study of tho various 
atmosrhtrc with the celestial properties, religions In its geographical aspect 
%e let an! long, climatic zones, etc , Geophysics — 1 be beginning of the nine- 
while he gate only a secondary eonsldcr 1 tec nth century led to the foundation of 
tion to the human side of the science Ue that branch of G known as geophysics, 
was not content vith a mere narratlvo of duo to tho researches of Newton, Jknglcr, 

S hcnomcna,, but s >ught for their explana Leibnitz, Laplace, and others, upon the 
ion, and his M^tcm dominated 0 for phenomena of giav Patton tides, and the 
more than a ur tur> earth's density while geology was estab. 

In the me anhir c geographical discover} bv the In y estimations of Dcxniarout. 
bad progres se l on all sides During tho Werner, and Hutton upon tho nature of 
sixteenth century cnlcavours were made rocks and tho shiftings duo to volcanic 
to discover a N W jassago to India In 1 disturbances and denudation The so re- 
which Frobisher, I»nls, Hudson, and searches were collated by ^irG tiv ell m fils 
Baffin took part Sr Humphrey Gilbert t*nnciplesof Gu»l nru (18J0 3J). Botanical 
wrote a famous D/s cr*» (1576), arguing G was promoted by the w oiks of Liuntcus 
for the existence of / m li a passage. In and tho two l orstc is, father unci son, y\ ho 
the seventeenth ccuturv the Dutchmen, accompanied ( 00 k on his voyages and 
Tasman and Van Die ci discovered Aus directly Interested Me x under v*on ilum- 
tralia, and in the eight ccnih century Capt boldt <1769-18 ><)) in the study II 11111 bold t 
Cook reached New Zealand and dlscoyered has many claims to bo coiiHidoted tho 
many of the Polynesian 1 h (see TrttKA greatest of all geographers II 0 was a 
Australis Incognita) Dining the same gicat traveller and acquired a mass of 
period cartography had abm greatly im- first hand knowledge as well os doing 
proved owing to the use of be tter insfcru- immense woik in classifying the know- 
ments, the introduction of the telescope, ledge collected by others lie showed that 
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the forma of land exercise deciding in- 
fluence upon climate and upon the plants 
and animals, including human races, that 
Inhabit them. The results of his Investi- 
gations wore pub. in his great work 
Kosmos (1845-58), which remains a classi- 
cal work on O. Jle also introduced the 
use of isotherms and isobars, and by di- 
recting attention to tho question of verti- 
cal relief and the mean height of countries 
ho founded the science of geographical 
morphology. Humboldt was almost 
equalled m the immensity of his labours 
by his contemporary Karl flitter (1779- 
1859), who laid stress upon tho importance 
of comparative G. aud endeavoured to 
show the effect of terrestrial relief and 
climate upon human hist, nis colossal 
work, Vergleichtnde Geographic, begun in 
1817, was never completed, only Asia and 
a portion of Africa being dealt with. Ho 
adopted the teleological argument of 
Christian theologians, and endeavoured to 
show that tho earth had been created so 
as to meet the needs of mankind in every 
respect and looked upon the arrangement 
of land and sea and its general configura- 
tion as instruments for guiding man along 
the lino mapped out by divine providence. 
His bios in this direct !< n leu mut *n devote 
himself more closely to the historical as- 
pect of O. The undue stress laid by Hitter 
upon the historical Ride Was corrected 
by Pesehcl, who carried on Humboldt’s 
work, and again brought Into prominence 
tho physical aspect of the science. I [Is 
successors have more or less each pre- 
sented their own personal point of view, 
devoting special attention to and bringing 
into special relief one particular aspect 
of the science. The evolutionary theory 
had necessarily a great i fleet upon the 
view of geographers, and led to tho 
conception of tho earth’s origin and its 
gradual cooling through long geological 
ages, and the effect of its celestial en- 
vironment upon tho form assumed by land 
and water, thus serving to complete 
geographical knowledge and iinc>t the 
subject with a now philosophical dignitv. 

Geographical Discoveries i n Ihe A i vt let nth 
and Twentieth Cent urn During the nine- 
teenth century tho work of geographical 
discovery went on unabated and many 
expeditions were sent forth. Airier., Nng., 
and Fr. expeditions under Wilkes, floss, 
and d’Urville Usited tho Arctic sons iu 
1840 and led to a whole series of rdmilnr 
expeditions. In 1880 Huron Norden- 
skjold sailed round tho N. of Europe ami 
Asia. The interior of America was ex- 
plored by Humboldt and others, \friea 
was penetrated by Bruce, Speke, Living- 
stone, Krnin Pasha, and other explorers. 
Sturt and F.yre explored the inteiior of 
Australia, while the continent was tra- 
versed from Melbourne to tho gulf of 
Carpentaria in 1860 by Hurke and Wills. 
Among explorations Interesting to note is 
the Journey of Prince Peter Kropotkin in 
the Trans -Baikal prov. of .Siberia and N. 
Manchuria in 1864, which led to a new 
conception of the mt. system of Asia. In 
1871 Prjevalsky commenced his explora- 
tion of Tibet, in which he was followed by 
many Russian, Brit., and Fr. explorers. 


The last quarter of tho nineteenth century 
also saw many important explorations in 
W. China, Indo-China, and Inner Asia. 
Retween 1894 and 1897 Sven Hedin 
carried out Romo highly interesting ex- 
plorations in the Pamir region, and on the 
N. boundary of Tibet, while the explora- 
tion of Africa is associated with the name 
of Stanley. Special attention has been 
given to the exploration of the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions and to the discovery of 
the poles. Tho chief expeditions to this 
end were conducted by tho duke of 
Abruzzi, in 1899, which reached 86° 23' N, 
lat. by Nansen, 1893; 86° 14' N. by 
Andr6e, a Swedish engineer, who left 
Spitsbergen in a balloon with two com- 
panions in 1897 and was not heard of 
again till 1930, when his skeleton was 
discovered, with those of his companions, 
and by Scott in 1901 towards tho S. pole. 
Both poles have, however, now been 
reached, the N. by Peary in 1909, and the 
S. by Amundsen and Scott in 1912. In 
addition, mention should also be made of 
the deep-sea explorations that lia\e been 
carried out during recent years by the 
llrlt. ships Challenger (see Challenger 
Expedition) and DUcoverg I. and 
Discovert / 77. (see Discovery Committee), 
the Her. Valdivia , and the U.S.A. steamer 
Albatross. See also Ocean and Ocean- 
ography. Of recent years much explora- 
tion and geographical survey work has 
been can led on bv means of aeroplanes, 
while motor vehicles have been used in 
exploration of the Sahara (Haardt and 
Audouin-Puhreuil, 1923), and tho Gobi 
desert (Andrews, 1928), etc. In 1926 
Amundsen's dirigible Xorge crossed the 
N. Pole on a flight from Spitsbergen to 
Alaska , and in 1928 he w as lost on an expedi- 
tion for the relief of the wrecked dirigible 
Italia. 1 n that year useful observations on 
meteorological and navigation conditions 
were inftdo by Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
on a flight from Alaska to Dead Man’s 
Is., Spitsbergen. Three years Inter Uc lost 
his life when bunting in a kavak, whilst 
attempting to organise an Air-route from 
tho United Kingdom to Canada via Green- 
land. tn Sept. 1936 the famous Fr. explorer, 
Jean-Rapt isle Gliareet (q.v ), was lost when 
the Fr. polar research ship Pourquoi Pas 
foundered olf Iceland. In tho same rear 
a So\ let h>drographie expedition claimed 
to have inn-ten d a new sea-route near the 
Nordcnskmld Archipelago. Tho Soviet 
Gov. e«.tab a polar station in the vicinity 
of the N. Polo in 1937, and Prof. Otto 
Schmidt headed a Soviet expedition in 
1937 38. H»* report stated that the 

N. polar summer climate was considerably 
milder than was expected, and that the 
Polar Se.i was inoro than 3000 ft. deeper 
than Nan.seifs researches hud seemed to 
indicate. 

Mtufern Conception of Geography.— From 
the foregoing outline of the development 
of geogiu pliieal knowledge It will bo seen 
that the conception of G. has greatly 
altered from time to time, ami ran indeed 
be hardly Raid to be rigidly defined nt 
present. In general G. may be said to be 
the study of the phenomena of tho earth's 
surface ami of its inhnh. It can be 
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divided Into the following branches: (1) 
Mathematical G., dealing with the figure 
and dimensions of the earth. Its position 
relative to other celestial bodios, its move- 
ments as a planet and tlio effect of such 
movements upon its crust; (2) Physical G., 
sometimes called physiography, dealing 
with tho actual physical condition of the 
various portions of the earth's surface and 
capable of subdivisions into geomor- 
phology or tho constitution of the htho- 
sphorc, oceanography, that of tho sea, and 


refers both to tho hist, of tho development 
of geographical Ideas, a branch of the hist, 
of philosophy, and to the progress of 
act ual geographical disco\ cry, a branch of 
huTnan hist. How far these branches are 
to be carried is not easy to determine. 
Mathematical G. borders upon mechanics, 
geomorphology is closely allied to geology, 
and biogeography leads naturally to bio- 
logy. Another div. may be made between 
general G. and regional G., sometimes 
termed chorography, which is simply tho 
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climatology, tho phenomena relating to 
the atmo-iphfn ; (j) HIngcography, or the 
G. of aniuirih uoogcography) and of 
plants (ph>togoography), tho former in- 
cluding tho ntud\ of mankind (antliropo- 
geograpliy), whi<h w again divided into 

S olitical and <<>niun rnal G. according as 
tie subject h tn.tud from the point of 
view of tho gov. or commerce of the 
country in question r l ho discussion of 
the relation of man to his environment i* 
also known to-day a»- c< onomic O., and tin* 
accepted basis upon which to found such 
discussion is a know I Jgo of the structure 
or ‘build* of a country (sr#» below). The 
elucidation of the many questions in- 
volved in tho foregoing dhs. leads to a 
study of the processes hj which tho 
present situations have uh-smi, which is 
termed historical G. or pulicogrography, a 
distinct subject from the hist, of ci., which 


I application of geographical study to a 
I limited area, and in its turn leads to topo- 
graphy, tho dc**c uption of a special place 
| or locality. For fuller information ro- 
1 luting to any of the sc special branches the 
I reader is referred to tho various artieles 
, and to tho hooks mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy below 

Economic Ucoijrnphy and the * Build* or 
Structure of a Country. — it is remarked 
. above that a Knowledge of tho structure 
r or build of a country is the best basis for 
I discussing economic (3. * Build* is defined 

* by Prof. Gnfhth Taylor as the essential 
geological pattern, whether anct. shield, 
crustal trough (n> ncllno), or ridge (anti- 
cline), raised relic of an old rango or 
>ouug int.. either with broad or narrow 
folds. This aspect of (3. has been pre- 
sented in tho better text-books in Kurono 
since 1910, bub Is by no means universally 
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adopted In America. Its chief advantage, 
howover, is that it enables us to account 
for the distributions of various commodi- 
ties such as metals, coal. oil. or water- 
supply in a way impossible by any method 
which ignores structure. A study of 
structure or build shows, for example, 
that erosion is much more rapid on the 
exposed surfaces or ints. and plateaux, 
with their swift rivs. and streams euting 
into the sleep slopes, and that it is only 
when such land-forms are worn down to 
their roots to form peneplains that they 
become relatively stable. It tells us, too, 
that the most permanent portions of the 
earth's crust are the very anct. land- 
surfaces knowu as coigns or shields. 
These shields flank the Atlantic and Arctic 
oceans, while the greatest elevations of to- 
day flank the Pacific and Indian occanH, 
and tho most Important shields occur 
in Brazil, K. Canada (the Laurcntian), 
E. Siberia (Angara). Russia, and W. 
Africa. Many geologists believe that the 
tetrahedral earth-plan is a rollo from 
tho original cooling and contraction of the 
molten earth, and certainly the’ tetra- 
hedral theory utTords some explanation of 
tho world-plan- -the central Asiatic land- 
mass with tho three ^rcu^ tunlineutal 
‘peninsulas,’ America to the S.K., Euro- 
Africa to the N.E., and Australasia to the 
N.W. (as shown on a form of polar 
projection with tho N. Pole at the centre). 
Tho climatic arrangements of tho world- 
plan aro determined primarily by lat. 
and secondly by aspect. A Rtudy of tho 
arrangement of tho vegetation In the 
Amcr. * peninsula' show's that it is identical 
with that in Africa, except that the gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea have very 
deeply embayed America on tho tropic 
of Cancer. Again such study serves to 
explain the remarkable monsoon rlimato 
for which India is noted; and again why 
there is always a belt of warm temperato 
forest and Ravannah about 500 m. wide on 
tho E. or windward side of tho desert 
belt which stretches from tho Sahara 
almost to China. Early man, says Prof. 
Griffith Taylor, 'had no greater love for 
the desert or tundra than tho average man 
of to-day. Hence his chief abiding places 
would bo found in the belt between the 
desert and tho forests. The park -laud typo 
of country, just on the drier edge of 
tho forests, would seem to bo best suited 
to early man. Probably the primitive 
negroid peoples would prefer tho warmer 
savana woods, while tho higher races 
would expand on the edge of the temperate 
forests. Tlicso bolts would also bo the 
great corridors of migration until man 
tamed cattle and horses, when tho drier 
steppes would bo equally available. \V ith 
the use of bronze and iron tools, some 
progress would be made in cutting down 
tho deciduous forests of tho temperato 
zone, but as regards tropical forests, man 
has not oven yet made much impression 
on them. . . . These bolts of vegetation 
have varied in position during tho life of 
man on tho earth. Every one knows of 
the swing from troplo to tropic of the sun 
during each half-year. The effect of this 
swing is first felt as a change of teinp. 


and this brings about a similar seasonal 
swing In the wind -belts and also In tho 
rain-oelts. There is thus & direct connec- 
tion between the change in a temp, belt 
and the change in a rainfall belt.* (Griffith 
Taylor, Environment , Race, and Migra- 
tion , a valuable work on the 'funda- 
mentals of human distribution.* pub. by 
Toronto Univ. in 1937.) Consult also G. 
Taylor, ‘Climatic Cycles and Evolu- 
tion’ in the Geographical Review for Dee. 
1919; W.H. Hobbs, Earth Evolution, 1922; 
and J. Joly, The Surface History of the 
Earth , 1925. 

While It is thus evident that O. as a 
branch of knowledge is capable of pro- 
gressive div. into various subsections, 
each of which can be treated in itself, it is 
nevertheless necessary to point out that 
tho tendency is rather towards unification. 
This is duo to tho influence of Pesehel and 
Ritter In Germany, whoso views have 
gradually made their worth felt also In 
England and America. While tho old 
system of G. as taught In schools consisted 
simply in treating each portion of the 
globe with reference to its physical, 
political and commercial features quite 
objectively without any special scheme or 
order, the modern system endeavours to 
show tho immediate or underlying 
connection each geographical fact has with 
tho pupil himself. Hence it is customary 
to begin with those geographical features 
which intimately concern tho pupil, such 
as tho surroundings of tho class-room, 
thence to deal with the immediate 
vicinity, and afterwards to enlarge the 
scope of the study until it deals with the 
characteristics ami interrelation of the 
general features of the earth’s surface and 
their Influence on mankind anti animal 
and plant life, leading on to the reasons 
for the distribution of mankind in tn. and 
country and to the study of geographical 
hist. This new system of dealing with 
tho subject lms given G. a place among the 
highest branches of knowledge, and many 
univs. now have special profs, of G., and 
grant degrees in tho subject. 
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Brun, PWns dc la giographie universelle, 
1810-29; E. Reclus, A Jourelle Qtographie 
universelle (10 vols.), 1875-94, and La 
Terre , 1870; K. Plover, Ldndekunde, 1901; 
E. Suoss. The Face of the Earth . 1904-10; 
II. Mackinder, Britain and the British 
Seas, 1915: H. Jeffrey, The Earth . 1923; 
II. R. Mills, International Geography; E. 
Huntingdon and S. Cushing, Principles 
of Human Geography, 1924 ; J. Joly, Sur face 
History of the Earth , 1923; E. Russell and 
A. G. Ogilvie (ed.). Great Bntain: Essays 
in Regional Geography by 26 Authtyrs , 1928; 
II. van Loon, The Home of Mankind, 
1933; M. It. Shackleton, Europe (3rd ed.), 
1943; V. Cornish, Geographical Essays, 
1916: A. Demangeon, ProbUmes de geo- 
graphic hu mains , 1947; and F. J. Har- 
greaves, The Size of the Universe , 1948. 

Gromrapiiical Discovery: V. de 
Saintc-Martin, Ilistoire de la gtographie, 
1873; Banbury, History of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, 1880; 0. R. Beasley. Dawn of 
Modern Geography (3 vols.), 1897-1904; 
R. E, Peary, The North Pole , 1910; 
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L. Huxley, Scott's Ixist Expedition, 1913; 
R. Amundsen, The South Pole , 1913; 
E. Shaokleton, Arctic Journeys: the Story 
of the Oxford University Ellesmere Land 
Expedition , 1934-35, 1937; Rev. G. 

Hoyes, The Conquest of the North Pole, 
1937; Sir E. Evans, British Polar Ex- 
plorers, 1943; E. Lynam (editor), Richard 
Hakluyt and his Successors , 1946; P. 
Sykes, History of Exploration, 1948; V. 
Stefausson, Ureat Adventures and Explora- 
tions, 1918; G. R. Crone (The ltoyal 
Geographical Society’s Journal ), The 
Hereford World Map, 1949; and the 
books of travel imb. by the Hakluyt 
Society and the *Story of Exploration' 
series od. by J. Scott Keltic. 

Phvhical Geography: W. M. Davis, 
Physical Geography, 1892; H. It. Mill, 
Realm of Nature , 1897; E. do Martonne, 
Traite de geographic physique, 1909; II. U. 
Grant, Cloud and Weather Atlas , 1944; 
J. Umbgrovo, The Pulse of the Earth , 1947 ; 
and E. G. Bilbam, Here is the Weather 
Forecast . 1947. 

Commercial Geography: G. Chisholm, 
Handbook of Commercial Geography, 1903 ; 
J. MacFarlane, Economic Geography, 
1927; L. D. Stamp, Intermediate Com- 
mercial Geography, 1936. 

Political Geography: G. Ratsol, 
Politische Geographic , 1903; I). Whittle- 
sey, The Earth and the State : a Study of 
Political Geography, 1944; and S. \\. 
Boggs, Geographic and other Scientific 
Techniques for Political Science , 1948. 

Urban Geography: G. and Elizubetli 
McAllister, Homes, Towns, and Country- 
side: a Practical Plan for Britain, 1917; 
R. E. Dickinson, City, Region, and Re- 
gionalism, 1947 ;and G. Taylor, Urbun Geo- 
graphy : A Study of Site , Evolution, Pat- 
tern, and Classification in Villages, Towns, 
and Cihes, 1948. 

For current Information see The States- 
man's Year Hook, ed. by M. Epstein; 
WhitaAcr's Almanack; the Almanack de 
Gotha (pub. In Fr. and Ger.), as well as the 
Pwnoedings and Journals of the various 
geographical societies, notably tho Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society . 

Geological Societies. The chief (}. 
Society m Great Britain is the G. Society 
of London, founded In 1807 and incorpor- 
ated In 1826 (address, Burlington House, 
London, W.l ), Among foreign G. S. some 
of the pi in. uu the Q. Society of America 
(New York*, ^ocifcte G6ologiquo do Franco 
(Paris), Dcut-r he geologJaehe Uesellscbaft 
(Berlin), and tho Societfi Geologic.! 
Itallana (Koine). International Con- 
gresses of geology are held at Intervals, the 
first having takf n place at Bologna In 1878. 
Mach work of a G. nature is carried out 
By members of mMallographlail. petro- 
logical, ininoralologic.il, and! paheonto* 
graphical societies, while smaller bodies 
(natural hist, socip^s, etc.) afford a focun 
for local activities. 

Geological Survey. This institution, 
with its attendant muM-uin, has had a 
complex origin and hist. The Geological 
Society of London, founded In 1807, was 
the first geological society In the world. 
It preceded the G. S.. formed in 1836, and 
can. In fact, he credited largely with tho 


initiation of the idea. Its presidents have 
included such famous men as Murchison, 
Lyoll, Sedgwick, Buckland; among its 
secretaries were do La Beebe and Darwin. 
In its Quarterly Journal numerous con- 
tributions have become classics. Prof. 
Daly of Harvard, U.S.A., in speaking of it 
has said: 'Most of tho fundamental and 
therefore endlessly stimulating ideas of 
geology were born in Britain, and, beforo 
their golden worth was assured, each 
announcement of principle had to go 
through the purifying furnace of debate 
in tho Geological Society of London. 1 

Following the formation of the London 
Geological Society similar organisations 
have sprung up in cities all over the world. 
Industries associated with geology have 
also their societies — as, for example, the 
Institute of Petroleum Technologists and 
the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 
Not all thoir members have been pro- 
fessional geologists, hut men with a certain 
amount of leisure and a great amount of 
curiosity: Hutton, LyoU, Agassiz, and 
Darwin were amateurs: Murchison and 
de la beche were originally soldiers. 
Medical men and schoolmasters, among 
others, wore also keen members. The 
first otficially instituted G. S. was that of 
Great Britain. Its emergence was largely 
duo to the immensely valuable pioneer 
work of the London Geological Society 
and to the enlightened policy of Cul. 
T. F. Colby (1784-1862), director-general 
of the Ordnance Survey. In 1834 Sir 
Henry de la Beche, at the direction of the 
Ordnance Survey, produced a geological 
map of Dovon and in 1836 the G. s. was 
estab. os a eub&idiary of the Ordnance 
Survey, with de la Beche, then foreign 
secretary of the L’ udon Geological 
Society, becoming director. G Ss. of 
other countries were e<dab. later, and 
those of the U.S.A., Canada, Germany, 
and France have reached a high standard 
of otHcioncy. 

The G. S. of Groat BrHaln Is not merely 
one centralised otticiul bodv. It has a 
nucleus of at least fifty professional geo- 
logists with a stall of technical assistants, 
these in turn hup polled by a large back- 
ground of amateur workers and Investi- 
gators, generally organised into local and 
regional associations and field clubs. The 
purpose of tho G. S. is to collect informa- 
tion regarding tho rocks, minerals, and 
resources of Britain (Including water sup- 
plies ), to produce various types of maps 
and reports and to givo geological advice 
not only to t he various gov. debts, but alHo 
to any individual inquirer —the results of 
such work being pub. in the printed 
memoirs issued annually, find In tho 
regional handbooks prepared from time 
to time, some account of which will bo 
given later. I n addition to tho promotion 
of a growing mass of geological sclonco the 
survoy work is of groat practical value in 
relation to agriculturo, mining, road and 
railroad development, and tho proper 
utilisation of natural resources, including 
water— a matter of steadily Increasing 
importance. 

Ancillary to all this a museum of 
economic geology was estab. In 1837, and 
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in 1851 the Museum of Practical Geology 
nnd the School of Mines were opened. For 
the purpose of co-ordinating the work 
of tho G. S. with its visual illustration in 
the new museum the country was divided 
into a number of regions. To each of 
these regions one bay In tho museum was 
allotted. So far os possible tho regions 
were based on natural dlvs., but arbitrary 
boundaries were obviouHly necessary on 
account of limitations of spaco. Thus the 
area known os tho Hampshire basin, 
although naturally divided from the 
Weald, was extended westwards and 
northwards to the boundaries fixed for 
adjoining regions. This area thus in- 
cludes tho whole of Dorset, the greater 
parts of Wiltshire nnd Hampshire, and tho 
Tslo of Wight. In this region are exposed 
ail tho formations in tho Jurassic, Creta- 
ceous, Eocene, and Oligoccno systems, ns 
well us a variety of superficial deposits. 
From tho earliest days of geological in- 
vest igat lou this area has boon an attractive 
Held — its pleasing scenery, its holiday 
resorts, tho economic value of many of 
tho strata, and its abundant fossils have 
all been contributory factors to our 
know ledge. Tho quarry ‘tut of bigh-elass 
Portland building st »ue u**m disclosed 
many fossils and interesting rock speci- 
men s. A small part of the urea, a little 
tiacl on the Wiltshire border, near Hath, 
is of historic Interest since it figures in the 
oldest geological map -that of tho neigh- 
bourhood of Doth, pub. in 1799 by Writ, 
►smith, a surveyor, the 'father of English 
Geology.' In tho early part of last 
century pioneers liko do la I tec he, liuck- 
Jand, ami Conybearo were investigating 
the strata of the Dorset const and making 
known the remarkable fossils found there. 
Mary Anning, tho daughter or a cabinet- 
maker of Lyme lligis, became famous 
for h< r work In collecting ami developing 
the remains of Saurian reptile* in the Lias 
afterwards studied by Owen and other 
anatomists. She discov er*od tho first 
complete skeleton of Ichthyosaurus re- 
corded In this country, also a new Saurian 
reptile that Is now tho well-known /’/e- 
siosaurus, nnd the remains of a llying 
reptile. 

In tho second half of last century (from 
1878 to 1886) the Lina ammonites wore 
tho subjoct of a monograph, pub. by tho 
Puhrontographieal Society, by Thomas 
Wright, a Cheltenham surgeon. In 
recent years detailed examination of tho 
cliffs near Lyme llegis and Oharinouth by 
Dr. W. I). Lang has provldod some of tho 
most exact results obtainable by modern 
methods on t ho si udy of foasils. Tho beds 
of Inferior Oolite In Dorset have been 
studied intensively by B. H. Bucknmn, who 
firmly estab. tho valuo of ammonites in 
determining tho exact geological ago of 
minor divs. of strata and mode Inter- 
esting* deductions as to tho conditions 
under which tlio beds were deposited. 

Plant remains found in tho pipeclay In 
tho cliffs near Bournemouth were long 
ago studied by tho palajo -botanists 
Kttingsbausen and Stark Jo Gardner; while 
In recent years further critical researches 
on plant remains havo added inuo to our 
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knowledge. Beds of sev. ages In the Isle 
of Wight arc well exposed in cliff faces. 

The chalk occupies the neater part of the 
area included with the Hampshire basin. 
Prof. Charles Barrels of Lille was the first 
to show that the same zones estab. in 
France could be traced through England. 

Thero are now in Great Britain depts. 
for England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, acting under a director-general at 
headquarters In London, and the Ord- 
nance and Geological Surveys, although 
collaborating, aro dlst loot . What changes, 
if any, may arise from tho recent declara- 
tion of an Irish republic aro not yet known. 

The G. S. issues coloured geological 
maps on the scale of 1 in. to 1 m. (1 in 
63,360), 6 in. to 1 m. (1 in 10,560), and* 
25*314 in. to 1 in. (1 In 2500); there is also- 
a special index map, on tho scale of 4 m. 
to 1 In. Descriptions of tho maps are 
pub. and tho survey issues periodical* 
momoirs describing tho work done and' 
containing the director’s report — special 
reports being pub. regarding water supply. 
Detailed handbooks, with maps and 
photographs relevant to the work done in 
each of tho bixteen regions, havo been* 
pul), for the Dept, of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research by H.M.S.O., at tho- 
prico of Is. C>r/. The latent ed. (HUS), 
wilb additional photographs, is pub. at 
2s. Gil. The U.S. G. S. t organised iu 
1879, and with headauarters at Washing- 
ton, D.C., is united with the topographical 
survey. Folios of maps are pub. on scales 
corresponding to 1ho*e of Great Britain, 
containing topograph. cal, orographical, 
economic, and geological charts. Bul- 
letins aro issued annually and special pubs, 
aro devoted to water resources. Special 
agronomic or soil maps aro issued (as also 
in Japan and Germany In-fore tho Second 
World War) and great importance is 
attache® to the collection of photographs 
and material for educational purposes. 
Tho surveys of other countries also issue 
ami. reports (possibly interrupted during 
tho Second World War), which may be 
purely scientific or of economic or statis- 
tical importance; while tho colonial 
surveys pu)>. special reports regarding 
mining developments of the colony. 

Much «ur\ ey work is now carried on by 
aeroplane (e cr. for tho Brit. Orduanco 
Survey), O. G. S. Crawford having em- 
phasised tho fact that many feature-* 
(nnct. earthquakes, etc.) can plaiuiy bo 
discovered in tbiB way even when un- 
noticeuhlc to au observer on tho ground. 

For the hist, of geological science in Great 
Britain ste H. B. Woodward, History of 
the Geological Society, 1907; also Sir A. 
Guikio. Life of Murchison, 1875, and 
Life of Sir A. Itamsay, 1895; A. E. True- 
man, Jh Introduction to Geology % 1938; 
Wlr A. Seward, Geology for Kveryman , 
1913; D. Leitch, Geology in the Life of 
Man, 1913; F. K. Zouucr, .dn Introduction 
to Ueo -chronology, 1946; and Board of 
Education aud Bcienco Museum, Applied 
Geo- physics. 

Geology (Gk. yrj, the earth, and Aoyo«. a 
discourse), tho science which investigates 
the structure and hist, of tho earth. It 
doals with the nature aud origin of the* 
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rocka which form the earth's crust, and 
treats of the progress of our plaoet from 
its earliest beginnings down to its present 
condition, of the birth of oceans and 
continental areas, of mutations of climate, 
and of the Appearance and disappearance 
of successive faunas and floras. As an in- 
ductive science G. is comparatively young, 
although, as the writings of Pythagoras, 
Strabo, and others show, from very early 
times, the phenomena with which it deals 
claimed some attention. The belief of 
oriental cosmogonies in the alternate 
destruction and renovation of the world, 
may well have been caused by the obser- 
vation of the occurrence of sea shells m 
rocks far removed from the sea. In 
the tenth century fossil shells were 
regarded as evidence of geographical 
changes, although some held that they 
were the result of 'plastic force* or were 
special creations. That they were relics 
of the Noochlan deluge was an idea which 
prevailed throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The philoso- 
phers on tho Continent, Polissy (1580), 
Leibnitz (1G80), More, ana Gonerelli (1740), 
and otbers held advanced views and had 
propounded theories which are now funda- 
mental. Especially In Italy did the science 
progress, and in England the spread of 
these advanced views is shown by the pub. 
of J. MichelTs Cause and Phenomena of 
Earthquakes , 1700. The eminent prof, of 
mineralogy at Freiburg, A. G. Werner, had 
in 1 775 determined the order of succession 
of the strata in the Harz Mts. He main- 
tained that his classification was appli- 
cable to the sedimentary strata of the 
whole world, and although this was found 
to be inadequate, and In some respects 
erroneous, it nevertheless estab. a detmite 
geological principle. Werner regarded the 
igneous rocks as chemical precipitates, 
James Hutton (1788) upheld tho jgneous 
origin of these rocks, and a great contro- 
versy arose between the 4 Wernerltes.' or 
‘Neptunists/ as they were termed, and the 
followers of Hutton, the 4 Vulcanists.* Tho 
latter hold that tho records of tho past 
were only to be interpreted by understand- 
ing the methods of nature at the present. 
The Huttoman theory was ably ex- 
pounded by John Playfair (1882) in Ills 
now famous Illustrations , and was also 
strongly supported by the experimental 
researches of Kir James Hall. Hutton's 
work had been done on the Scottish rocks, 
which wero mainly igneons, and which, 
while showing cxcollently the effects of 
denudation and aer ay, were devoid of 
stratification. It was left to Wm. Smith 
(1700), an Eng. laud surveyor working in 
the neighbourhood of Path, to lay the 
foundations of stratigraphlcal G. Smith 
remarked that each gioup of the stratified 
rooks which came undrr his observation 
was characterised by its contained fossil 
remains. By thus e e *aMlshing the funda- 
mental geological principle , that rocks in 
different localities and posdhly laid down 
under different geographic.*] conditions 
can be correlated in time by the use of 
fossils. Smith gained tor himself the title of 
•the Father of Geology.' Ph&rles Lyell 
>held Huttonian Ideas, and his Principles of 


Geology (1830-33) is still a standard work 
of reference. The cry that the present is 
the type of all preceding ages, as far os is 
revealed by the fossillferous strata, gained 
for his school the name 'Unlformitarlan.* 
Tho pub. of Charles Darwin's Origin of 
Species, (1859), as well as affecting the 
palaeontological side of the science gavo an 
evolutional tone to t he physical and stratl- 
graphical side. Tho attention given to 
the potrographical sido of G. was revived 
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hy the researches of Henry Clifton Sorby 
(1826-1908), who showed that much infor- 
mation was to be obtained from the exam- 
ination of thin sections of tho rocks 
under the microscope, and thus opened up 
a field of inquiry from which much has 
been gleaned and from which more may be 
expected. The sov. depts. of G. may now 
be outlined. 

Geognosy . — This treats of the materials 
of which the planet consists, and is some- 
times treated under the naiuo Petrology 
(7.v.). of which Petrography and Petro- 
geucsls are the two branches. Tho earth 
consists of a globe having a cool and solid 
crust, but with a high internal temp., and 
surrounded by two outer coverings or en- 
velopes, an outer one of gas (atmosphere) 
and an inner one of wator (hydrosphere). 
The atmosphere extends some 500 in. from 
the earth's surface, while the hydrosphere 
with an avorage depth of about 14,000 ft. 
covers about three-fourths of the surface 
of the globe. The solid crust or litho- 
sphere has a me a n density of 27, and since 
the density of tho earth os a whole is 5*6, 
the inference drawn is that the planet con- 
sists of two portions —a lighter Solid crust 
and a heavier Interior (barysphero). The 
evidence for the mtornal heat of the globe 
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lies In tho existence of volcanoes, hot 
springs, anil the downward Increase of 
temp In borings, wells, and mluea Below 
a 70iie of In callable temp , the temp rises 
on on average of i # P for every 60 ft of 
descent Inferring this increase continu- 
ous, the most intractable bodies would be 
come molten at a depth of 50 ra , and thus 
tho theory was hold that the earth had a 
molten interior surrounded by a solid 
crust 1 he impossibility of this condition 
was Fhowu In Fiof Hopkins of Cambridge 
while JiOrd Kelvin showed tint the earth 
Is more rigid than a ball of steel of tho same 
diameter and argued that it was probably 
solid to tho centre The solidity of tlie 
interior is accounted for by the suggestion 
that fusion of tho rocks by the intense heat 
is prevented by the enormous pressure 
which exists at the depth In any event, 
the ngidlty of the bar> sphere is beyond 
doubt and its mean density nuibt clearly 
be gteatcr than 5 6 fheio is n. is on to 


tlon of the past Thus the records of the 
past action of various natural agents of 
chauge, as preset ved to us in the rocks 
of the earth s crust, may be interpreted 
by the study of the operations of nature 
now m progress which study constitutes 
dynamical U 1 lie agencies of geological 
change are divided into two main groups 
(i) Lpigene or Subacrial, (ii) Ilypogene or 
Subterranean 1 he sub aerial agencies may 
be subdivided as atmospheric, aqueous, 
organic, and chemical l ho winds of the 
atmosphere are concerned in the removal 
from one place to another of all loose 
material In this way we get the forma 
tion of sand dunes and links, and (die 
curious clay formation * loess * Changes 
of temp causing alternate expansion And 
contraction of the rocks result in their 
ultimate destruction The aqueous agen- 
cies of chunge are the most important of 
epigene agents r ihe ram washes away 
fragments of disintegrated rocks Into tho 
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Water and run an I n Iting sn w k into the soil until arrodt \ 1 > so e nu| crrneable bed suih a* 
<U\ <1 slide 11 e It vil of gr 1 1 Ivut r rises after a wet &< i n i id si ks af^er i dr\ one, lca\mg 
si allow wtils without a water si n % Springs o uir i 1 1 1, tl e •‘ides of 1 oils> where the top of the 
u 1 1 m eablc 1 ij er is expo 1 1 


belie vo th it It consists chii ll> of a mixture 
of nirkU and iron, though tow at is its peri 
pbuj tin ro ui tv be * /om of nutallU buI 
pbidcs ami oxides i he btho<-ptu n down 
to a depth of 10 in const*** n dnlv of 
oxvgcn (about 4 7 per cent) ant silicon 
(about 17 percent) in the form of situate 8, 
etc lho ago of the earth has 1 in tstl 
mated from the thickness of the stritifiid 
deposits Iroin observation of tl i rat os 
of geologic il changes at the pusiut as 
sinning iUtm a nxasmo of past < I uiges 
and taking the maximum title km* of the 
sedimentary strata to lx about *> 000 ft , 

geologists have tabulated the if the 

E lautt to bt over '>00 uuo 000 \ » Lord 
■tlvin from pin ska! arguments assigned 
at least 1 00 000 000 w hint more n ct ntlj , 
from ladionitivo i on suit tat tons the ago 
has been estimated at soim i 000 000 000 
years Ibis result bos lucn confirmed 
astronomirallv I he rocks of the tarth s 
crust may bo subdivided Into thro main 
groups, vlr Aqueous Igneous nn 1 Meta 
morphic Ihe composition of tho locks 
and thoir mat rose uplc and mbroBioplc 
ebarac tors are treat* u under trograph'V , 

whilo the study of Mineralogy treat* or the 
mineral constituents 

Dynamical Geology — Geologists bellovo 
in the constancy of nature and consider 
that the study of the present order of 
nature prov idos a key foi the interpreta- 


nc irc&t «*trt Continual weathering of 

the i< i k*> 1 \ run i ansi * the burfacc of the 
land to be worn d wn and the material 
transported to tl e sc is Bain water per 
colatmg the ri tl s in insisted in their de- 
strue tion 1 v frost 1 be water is frevrttt In 
cracks and on was and by the expansive 
foici the ruks are shivered into frog 
mtnt* I sju c iallv <b es this occur ou rat 
tops, givii,, rt e to jagged peaks whose 
bloptsnrtc mi d bv a ‘talus' of shivered 
frngmcits sj rings may arise from tho 
raiu win h fils on previous strata and 
ma> issue as fircnm.il or Intcnmtti nt or 
ns co 1 i ol tl umal springs Occasionally 
spring w ite is hold minerals in solution and 
um> dcfosit tho excess locally as eul 
carious travertlno, or as siliceous sinter 
Owtug to underground waters dissolving 
an 1 wining away the rock* cave* are 
fnnm il m wliich we mn\ find stnlictites 
and M ilaMmtts bt reams and rivs are 
eenmni l in the work of denudation by 
croiiin ' thui beds, transport irg tho ma- 
te i ml mm pt into them bv raius and tloods, 
and 1 v the deposition of this material In 
plac t > w hero tho waters i onu to rest Thus 
lake s mnv be Mitcd up and deltas and allu 
v ml tl its formed Glaciers show the w oik 
of frozen water By earning oil rock 
matctivl as 'inoraimV and by carving 
v alb v s out of rocks, they assist in the w ork 
of denudation. The w aters of the si a act 
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tn three ways: by erosion, transportation, 
and deposition of sediment. \\ aves and 
breakers erode the shore, and this material 
together with that brought down by rivs., 
Is carried by ocean currents, and tlnally 
deposited on the ocean floor within about 
200 in. of the shore-line. The organic 
agencies nt work are those deponding on 
plant and animal life. Plants by their 
growth and decay continually add to tho 
soil and also protect the rook surface. Car- 
bonaceous and coaly deposit s are formed 
by plants, and also siliceous deposits, such 
as tlie diatom oozo on the ocean floor. 
Animals old in the building up of the earth 
crust by adding their coverings or skele- 
tons. Thus are formed globigorina and 
radiolarian ooze.-*, and the coral is. and 
reefs. Finally, chemical agencies are con- 
cerned in cementing loo.so deposits into 
solid rocks, in forming littoral concretes 
and deposits of calc-sinter, and in giving 
origin to mineral oils and rock salt. The 
hypogene agents of change aro volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and slow crust movements. 
These agoneies aro engaged m accentua- 
ting the relief of tho globe, and act anta- 
gonistically to the levelling tendency of 
epigeno agents. Tho volcano piles up 
musses of volcanic ejtctamenta , tho earth- 
quake shakes cut ire disfs., \\ bile tho secular 
crust movements warp the crust into vast 
regional waves of alternate elevation ami 
depression, or giv e rise to mt. ranges. Thus 
the two sets of agencies, cpigene and hs po- 
gene, keep the earth in habitable equili- 
brium; the ruins of the lands deposited as 
sediments on tho ocean floor bv tho one 
being raided above the surface of the ocean 
by the other, to undergo the same "c- 
qucnco of degradation, depostiou, and 
lcncwal. 

(jfoUctonic geology deals with the struc- 
ture of rock masses. Viewing first tho 
igneous nicks, we find they are groupod as 
in) extru-ivc, and (b) intou->i\e. Tho 
former t>po are chieflv lavas and a.vhe-> 
ejected near tho surface. Lavas lm\e a 
ecoriareous upper and lower surface, vary 
in thieknc^.and produce ft certain amount 
of contact metamorphism on tbc under- 
lying he a-. Steam holes or vesicles in the 
lava may become filled by secondary 
mineral matter giv mg arnvgdaloidal struc - 
ture. The ashi*-, eluded from volcanic 
cones vary m coarse ness from flno dust aud 
tuff to agglomerate formed within tbc c one 
from bombs and lapflll. Thu intrusive 
types of igneouH ro< k arc newer In «ge t ban 
the rocks into wlurh they are intruded, 
and are represent! a l»v volcanic necka, 
dykes, bosses, luo elites, and intrusive 
sheets or sills. TIicm* latter differ from an 
extruded lava sheet in having no scoria- 
ceous surfaces, not v ar> mg so markedly m 
thickness, and having rocks both above 
and below altered b> rontact metamor- 

S hism. Regarding non thu hcrondnry or 
Privative rocks, wo o‘ ervo their charac- 
teristic bedding or stratification duo to tho 
method of accumulation , \.e by deposition 
under water. Individual beds when fol- 
lowed are found to he wedge-shaped, <.e. 
they thin out. Followed laterally, a bed 
may change its character, t g. limestone 
passes Into shale, shale into sandstone, and 


sandstone to conglomerate. If the strata 
are horizontal, then the bods outcrop 
parallel to the contour lines. This is not 
always so, hut tho bods generally dip at a 
certain angle duo to folding. Tlie strike 
of a bod is at right angles to tho (rue dip, 
and Is designated by the compass hearing. 
The bods aro folded into anticlines and 
synclines due to crust movements. In 
mt. regions whero the tangential pressure 
appears to be greatest, tho beds are often 
overfolded and inverted, giving tho type 
of folding known or isoclinal. In the Alps 
and mt. chaius of Rimllar type, such as tho 
Himalayas and tho Andes, tho folding and 



PART OF FOLDIN'!! MOl'NTUN, ATH V11ARCA 
(iAP, ROCK V MOUNTAINS, SHOWING A 
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inversion Is so great that a typical fan 
btructure is developed. Jointing occurs 
m both sedimentary and igneous rocks, 
smaller joints being duo to drying and con- 
traction of sediment m the aqueous rocks, 
or to cooling ami contraction in igneous 
rocks. Master joints, duo to torsional 
^tresses, traverse both Igneous and aque- 
ous rocks, when followed ucross country. 
Faulting or dislocation of the beds is also 
duo to earth movement and pressure 
Evidence goes to show tlutL these disturb- 
ances have occurred over and over again, 
beds being upheaved, folded, tilted, and 
denuded, and then being depressed, and 
sediment deposited upon tho denuded 
surface, giving rKo to unconformities. 

Pdlteontological geology deals with fossils 
or organic remains picseived in the rocks 
and endeavours to gather information 
from them as to the lust, of the ca.it h and 
its inhabs. Fossils aro of great use in de- 
termining tho ago of strata, and given that 
the typo fossils of a f ruination aro known, 
It Is possible to show the existence of anv 
break which occurs m tho Rtratigraphical 
succession, or anv abnormal notpienco 
which may occur as tbc result of folding. 
From the stml\ of the fossils it can bo 
shown that the piogress of life forms hoR 
not advanced at tho «-amo rata in all 
quarters of the globe, a certain stage being 
reached in ono place many thnir&rjds of 
\ earn bofore it w as rca< hod in anot her part 
of Iho globe, although tho flamo general 
Miceesslon of organic types mav bn found 
m each region The testimony of tpe roekfl 
is in favour of tho doctrine of evolution, 
although verv many discrepancies arino 
owing to tho imperfections of tho geo- 
logical record. 

Historical (Jeolomt .— The fossiliferoufl 
strata of tbo 8. of England were tho flrst 
strata to attract minute study. Follow- 
ing on bis researches on these strata, and 
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on other rocks In England and Wales, 
Wm. Smith pub. a table of the strati' 
graphical succession, In which the London 
clay was regarded as the top series, passing 
downwards into tho Chalk, Greensandf 
Oolite, Lias, New lied Sandstone, Coal 
Measures, Old lied Sandstone, and the 
Oroywackd llocks. In later years these 
Greywack6 rocks were investigated hy 
Murchison and Sedgwick. Sedgwick, 
working from the baso of these old rocks, 
called his system tho Cambrian, while 
Murchison, working from the base of the 
Old Red Sandstone, named his system the 
Silurian. Later, it was found that the 
Upper Cambrian of Sedgwick was the samo 
as Murchison's Lower Silurian, and it was 
suggested hy Prof. Lapworth that they be 
grouped as Ordovician, llocks older than 
Cambrian are unfnssiliferous, save for the 
pseudo -fossil Eozoon canadense , and arc 
termed pro -Cambrian. Sov. alterations 
were made In the upper part of Wm. 
Smith's classification. Tho newer rocks, 
the Tertiary, were subdivided by Lyoll 
into Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene, 
according to their nercontago of living 
types of inollusca. Since then tho groups 
Oligocono and Pleistocene havo been 
added. The Old Red * no below the 
carboniferous system was studied and 
their fossil fishes described by Ifugh 
Miller and Agassiz. Tho Devonian strata 
of Lonsdalo were found to bo homotax ial 
with the Old Red Sandstone, certain fish 
and crustaceans being common to tho two 
sets of Htrata, und thus beds of marine 
and fresh -water origin were found to havo 
been deposited during tho samo geological 
period. Tho 'New Red' rocks wore 
divided, at a Inter date, into the Permian 
and the Trias. As accepted at the present 
day tho scheme of chronological classifica- 
tion is as follows: 


Quaternary or 
Antliropozoie 


Tertiary or 
Kuiuoznlo 


Secondary or 
Mesozoic 


< Recent and Pro- 
historic 
i Pleistocene 

/ Pliocene 
Miocene 
1 Ollgoreno 
l Eocene 

i Cretaceous 
Jurassic 
* Triapsle 


Primary or 
Paleozoic 


Archaean 


I Permian 
| Carboniferous 
Devonian 
Silurian 
j Ordovician 
' Cambrian 

pro-Cambrian 


Tho Kalnozolc group Is sometimes 
divided merely into Neogene and Palaeo- 
gene, while tho Mesozoic and Kalnozolo 
groups are spoken of collectively os the 
Neozoic, and tho Palreozoio Is occasionally 
divided Into tho l'rotozoio (Cambrian, 
Ordovician, and Silurian) and the Deutoro- 
zolo (Devonian, Carboniferous, and Per- 
mian). This Hilt, srhemo is followed in 
more or less detail by geologists of all 


countries, and formations of other lands 
can be arranged approximately under 
Brit, types. 

Petrology. — This div. of tho science has 
rapidly become one of the most important. 
Of Its two branches, petrography deals 
with the study of rocks as they are, while 
petrogonesis is concerned with the modes 
of origin of rocks. Modorn petrological 
methods are largely chemical or physico- 
chemical, while microscopic examination 
of rock -sections is an essential part of the 
technique. In England the Igneous rocks 
have been classified according to their 
crystalline character into Plutonic, Hypa- 
byssal, and Volcanic. In America, how- 
ever, tho rocks are classified according to 
their chemical composition. The nomen- 
clature is somewhat complicated, hut 
much may bo expected from tho careful 
analysis of the rocks. For further treat- 
ment see I ’ethology. 
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M. J. Goldbchnildt, Geology and Water 
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Geomagnetism, the earth's action as a 
magnet. The effect U© and practical 
study of G. in England is chiefly asso- 
ciated with the name of Edmond (or 
Edmond) Halley (q.r.) the astronomer, 
though the attraction of iron by loadstone 
was known to antiquity, and Is mentioned 
by Plato and later writers. In our time 
the study has been pursued by Crichton 
Mitchell, and, before him, bv Hellmann 
and Sylvanus Thompson. While still at 
St. Paul's School Halley decided to devote 
his life to astronomy, but G. was his 
chosen secondary interest. In 1672, when 
only sixteen years of ago, he measured 
the magnetic declination in London. At 
Oxford he planned an expedition across 
the equator to observe the S. stars And, 
in 1676, he was enabled, through the 
Royal Society, to go to St. Helena, where 
he observed the declination. The llo^al 
Society nub. his famous fheory of the 
distribution of the declination In 1683. 
Halley's aim was ‘to reconcile the obser- 
vations bv some general rule,* not, as Des- 
cartes did. bv ‘causes altogether un- 
certain* Us are the casual lying of iron 
mines and loadstones in the earth), 
•which,' ho thought, ‘put a stop to all 
further contemplation. His conclusion 
was that 'tho whole earth is one great 
magnet, having four magnetic poles, or 
points of attnw tlon, near each polo of tho 
equator two, and that, in those parts of 
the world which he near adjacent to any 
one of those niogm Me poles, the needle is 
governed thereby, the nearest pole being 
always predominant over the more 
remote.* In 1692 ho extended his theory 
to explain the secular variation, the wholn 
period of which he corner tured to be ' 700 
years or thereabouts,' but he expressly 
left the ‘nice determination of this and 
other particulars In tb mngnntlck system ’ 
to be resolved by remote posterity. Wo 
now know that, despite tho Irregular 
distribution of the earth’s magnetic Held, 
there are only two magndic poles, to 
which converge all tho magnetic meri- 
dians, and Dailey's own later knowledge 
would have enabled him to draw many 
of these meridians, and to discover the 


fact. The first actual chart of the earth's 
magnetic meridians was made in 1817 by 
Thomas Y cates. The ‘irregularities of 
the earth’s field imply a more detailed 
irregularity in the inner causes than 
Halley's hypothesis suggested, and the 
secular variations are regional In charac- 
ter, not so regular and world -wide as he 
supposed’ (S. Chapman). The causes of 
the main field, of Its irregularities, and of 
Its secular variations are still unknown. 
In 1698 Halloy was granted a ship by 
William III. ‘to improve tho knowledge 
of the longitude anti variations of the 
compasse.’ After a magnetic Burvev of 
the N. and 9. Atlantic he returned In 
17Q0, and noxt year pub. hi9 first chart of 
tho declination o\or the Atlantic. In 
1702, having collected further observa- 
tions by mariners In other oceans, he 
produced a world magnetic chart. These 
charts are his greatest contributions to 
G., and give the declination in a way very 
con\ enlent to navigators. In time, as he 
foresaw, their practical value came to an 
end, owinir to the secular magnetic varia- 
tion, bub the value of his observations as a 
record of the dccllnatlou at tho epoch 
1700 remains unimpaired. Ono remark- 
able gap In his geomagnetic work was his 
apparent total neglect of the magnetic 
dip, and this In spite of the importance 
then already given by Wm Gilbert to the 
phenomenon. For two centuries, says 
Prof. Chapman, Dailey had no comparable 
successor In this sphere, and tho magnetic 
survey of the globe was not renewed with 
his zeal until in 1 905 a young Amor.. Louis 
Bauer, with the support of Carnegie, re- 
sumed the task. See also Magnetism. 
See G. Heilman, Zur Gesrhichte der Erd - 
kunde, 1897; A. CrlehtoiwMItchell, Ter- 
restrial Magnetism, 1932; Correspondence 
and Papers of Edmond Halley (together 
with an unpublished memoir bv one of his 
contemporaries), ed. by E. F. Mac Pike, 
1932; aud 9. Chapman, ‘Edmund Halley 
and Geomagnetism' in Nature, Aug. 28, 
1943. 

Geometric Mean, middle of three quan- 
tifies which aw In geometrical progression 
(q.u.). Thus, if a, r, b are in geometrical 
progression, t is tho (}. M. between a and 
b. From the definition of geometrical 

progression It follows that * and x — 

CL X 

\ (ab). In higher mathematics tho de- 
finition N extended so that tho G. M. of n 
quantities Is tho nth root of tho product of 
the quantities. Thus tho G. M. of «i, /i«, 
a 9 , a%, . . . a n Is \ . . . *m). Tho 

G, M. of two quantities is also their mean 
proportional. 

Geometric Progression, series of quant 1- 
* ics such that tho ratio of auy on# of them 
to the ono immediately preceding la the 
same throughout the series. This ratio 
h rolled tho common ratio of t&o series. 
Thus 3, 6, 12, 24 . . . etc.; 0,-2. |, - «, 
. . . etc., and a, ar , ur*. ar* . . . etc., are 
hcrlcs iu O. P-, whoso common ratios are 
respectively 2, -J, and r. In the last 
series tho nth term is ar»~ l and the sum of 

n terms Is a x 1 ~ rn . In cases where r Is 
1 - r 
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Jen than 1, It is found that the sum of an 
Infinite number of terms of the series is the 

finite quantity - ? y A recurring decimal 

is an example of such a O. P., and is hence 
reduced to its equivalent fraction. Q. P. 
forms the basis on which calculations of 
annuities and compound interest are made. 

Geometrlos, Finite. Namo given a class 
of Us., in each of which there Is a finite 
number of elements called nnints, falling 
into subsets called lines. The mutual re- 
lations between Hues and points are closely 
analogous to those of lines and objects in 
ordinary projective geometry. See 0. Veb- 
len and J. W. Young, Projective Geometry , 
vol. 1., 1SU0, vol. a, 1918, Boston, U.S.A. 

Geometry may be defined as the Investi- 
gation of the properties of space. 

Historical . — As the name implies, its 
origin may be traced to what was neces- 
sary for the management of land. The 
frequent inundations of the Nile In Egypt 
destroyed landmarks, and so altered the 
value of land that the priests were driven 
to invent some method for finding areas. 
The first kuown attempt to classify these 
results was by a priest A limes in the 
• Fthind * papyrus, whic’ is at present in 
the Brit. Museum, * miles was the first 
geometer to give deductive proofs, and 
tills work was continued by Pythagoras. 
Euclid (28. r > b.<\). though himself not so 
great a mathematician as some of bi9 less 
known contemporaries, collected and ar- 
ranged in a logical order in his Elements all 
the known theorems, and his work, with 
few alterations, has remained to the pre- 
sent day. Apollonius (217 h.c.) did much 
towards the Investigation of the sections 
of a cone, and amongst those whose names 
stand out In the early hist, of tho subject 
may also bo mentioned A roll > tns, Plato, 
ami Archimedes, and somewhat lator 
Menclaus oml Ptolemy, though It is prob- 
able that some famous propositions now 
ascribed to them were previously known. 
Much time of the early geometers was 
spent in famoiiH problems such as the 
quadrat uro of tho circle, the duplication of 
the culio, and the triscctlon of an angle. 
In mow recent times the further develop- 
ment of the subject attracted t ho attention 
of cminout mathematleians whose names 
are too numerous to mention hero. It 
may ho remarked that analyticui methods 
were Introduced and developed by Des- 
cartes in the fifteenth century; and as 
astronomy became more thoroughly 
studiod the geometry of spherical triangles 
was introduced. 

The subject is best discussed under two 
main beads- Pure and Analytical. 

Pure Gkowethy In its turn naturally 
divides into two parts. Elementary and 
Higher. 

(H Elementary.— Pure 0. embraces 
roughly the ground covered by Euclid’s 
Elements, which forms an ordinary school 
course in plane and solid (1. The latter 
treats of tlio ordinary space in which we 
move and is termed three-dimensional. A 

S lane is two-dimensional, the upward 
ircction out of the plane or third dimen- 
sion being lost. Similarly, a lino is of one 


dimension, the direction sideways out of 
the line, in addition, being lost. A point 
has no dimensions. The terms length, 
breadth, and thickness are popularly as- 
cribed to tho three dimensions. The con- 
ception of some unknown fourth dimen- 
sion has occupied much attention, but that 
is hardly within the scopo of the present 
discussion. It is sufficient to say that the 
algebraical methods of analytical G. can 
be applied to some extent to problems lo 
four dimensions. Euclid’s Elements filled 
thirteen books, of which numbers VII. to 
X., dealing with arithmetical and Irra- 
tional quantities and parts of XI., XII., 
XIII., dealing generally with solid G., are 
not usually road. Of the rest. Book I. 
deals with lines and angles, finishing with 
certain propositions on areas; Book II. 
deals entirely with the areas of squares and 
rectangles; Book III. with circles; Book 
IV. with polygons: Book V. is an intro- 
duction on proportion to Book VI., which 
deals with ratios. The retained parts of 
Books XI. and XII. deal with elementary 
properties of solid G. Tho whole scries of 
propositions is based on certain assump- 
tions and definitions. Euclid divided the 
assumptions into two parts. The first 
part contained what are now known as 
axioms 1 to 9; the second part, axioms 10 
to 12 and the three postulates. An axiom 
may bo defined as a self-evident truth, in- 
capable of proof, which serves as a basis 
for future reasoning. Without some such 
assumptions, no G. is possible, but there is 
much doubt os to exactly what may he 
Justifiably assumed. Euclid has been criti- 
cised for making furiber assumptions in 
his propositions which are not mentioned 
Initially in his list, ami for mixing certain 
axioms with his definitions. What is now 
tho twelfth axiom, in particular, on which 
roof of theorems on parallel lines aro 
used, is unsatisfactory, and in most 
modern cds. has been replaced by wbat Is 
known as Playfair's axiom, but this, 
though more fundamental, is still open to 
some objections. The present method is 
to divldo the assumptions into axioms and 
postulates, tho latter being wbat must be 
necessarily assumed In construction, but 
it is questionable whether this is au im- 
provement or not. 

l T ntil the beginning of the century the 
selected part, of Euelid’s Elements was ac- 
cepted uni\< really In almost Its original 
form as a school text-book, and although 
it is not used now, those at present in use 
are little more than revised eds. A few 
proposition* have been entirely omitted, 
tho order has been altered in places, ana 
some new methods have been introduced. 
There is no doubt that the alterations con- 
stitute a definite improvement. The now 
methods are worthy of notiee. Tho idea 
of a locus in introduced, that is, of the path 
of a mo\ mg point. A circle is defined as 
'the figure enclosed by a line traced out by 
a point w hioh moves In such a way as to be 
alwa>* n given distance from a certain 
fixed point.' Tho principle of applying 
one figure to another is extended, and the 
hypothetical construction is introduced. It 
is assumed as axiomatic that a perpendi- 
cular can be drawn on a line from a point 
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within It, a finite straight line bisec ted at 
a point, and an angle bisected by a straight 
fine, whereas Euclid never used any one 
of these for a proof until he had found a 
method for its construction The order of 
his propositions suffers in consequence, 
and some proofs are unnecessarily long 
Thus Luclid, I f », the proposition known 
as the Pons an norum, because Its length 
made it am nous difficulty presented to the 
beginnei, ib now comparatively simple 



Mention in j a ing may be mode of the 
method of pi* * kr * w n us the Heductio a l 
absurd urn which J n ii J used ofU u and is 
still retained Its n t occurs principally 
In converse propositi ms but it is not * on 
fined to these Ins ha proof what is to 
be proved is assui i< 1 wrong and an oh 
vlous absurdity dt hi c 1 1 his absurdity 

occurs In every ease I ut too one to bo 
proved, and hence thr pr< of Is cstab 
Euclid's solid (i is r i v \ * ry eb uientary 
nature, and is confin* 1 to a few proposi 
tions on planes and lines (which follow at 
once from the methods < f piano G ), and 
on simple solids, including the five regular 

S olyheara It is obviously impossible to 
eal with the propositions in do tail hero, 
and the student must be rr U rred to the 
many school text books 


(2) Higher Pure Geometry — On finishing 
tbo ordinary school course the student Is 
usually introduced to thaconic section , and 
though these curves are generally boBt 
treated bv the methods of projective O 
a description boro is advisable As the 
name implies, tlioy are tho enrv cs obtained 
bv catting a right circ ular cone by planes 
When the cutting plane makes an angle 
with tbo horizon less than that made by a 
generating lino (AD and BO are called 
genet atm o lin*<t) tho resulting curve is 
called an c Uipso (in tho figure EOF) VV hen 
the cutting plane is parallel to a generating 
lino, the curve is a parabola (IslCM in the 
figure!, and when it makes a greater anglo 
with the horiron, the curve is an hyper- 
bola (QPR and l/n in tbo figure) It Is 
best explained hero that the goometncai 
conception of a cone differs from tho popu* 
Iar conception in that It is produced on 
tho other side of tho vertex C) llcnce 
there are always two branches of an hyber- 
bola A particular form of hvpcrbola Is 
two straight lines win n the cutting plane 
passes through O Similarly, a elide is a 
particular cose of an ellipse A spheto 
may bo inscribed in tho cone to touch tho 
piano of tho ellipse at tho point S called 
tbo /teas and it may bo proved that any 
point on tho ellipse is such that its dis- 
tance from s is in a fixed ratio to its dis 
tamo from the straight lino l called the 
directrix (tho intersection of tho planes 
I to and XY/i) The samo Is true toe a 
second focus H, whom another insciibed 
sphtro touches tho planes from below 
1 he two foci of the hvpcrbola ami s, 
and the one of tho parabola may bo flfml 
larly found, and the sa no properties aro 
true for these points lhus a conic may 
al«o be defined as tbo locus of v point 
which moves so that its instance from a 
fixed point boars a constant ratio to its 
distance from a fixed str light ime tho 
c onic be Jng an cllipso par i» ol i or h\ per 
loin according ns tho ratio is less than, 
equal to or gn att r than unit v 1 he point 
midway between the tw > foci of an cllipso 



or an h> pcrboln Is call* d tho centre, and 
the se two arc know n as central c opics 1 ho 
cxlremo imp*? tame of tho geomctiical 
properties of tlK so cure < s may I >0 gathered 
on realising that comets, placets, amt 
sate Kites move in orbits which nro confo 
actions further, apart from questions 
of friction with the air, anv body freoly 
I rolec ted from tho earth moves hi a para- 
1 olfo path It mav bo mentioned also 
that as an hyperbola recodes from tho 
centre it gradually approaches two lines 
known as Its asymptotes, which pass 
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through tho centre and are tangents to the 
curve at points Infinitely distant (Fig. 2). 
Most properties of conics may bo con- 
veniently obtained by projective methods. 
Projective geometry Introduces many new 
Ideas and conceptions not met with In 
Euclid, though it may generally be de- 
scribed as Euclidoan. In particular Euclid 
never deals with infinity. {Straight lines 
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and planes in projective methods are re- 
garded as extending to i parallel 

lines and planes to meet a* infinity, all 
points Infinitely distant on a plane to lio on 
the line at infinity, and bo on. Those con- 
ceptions aro principally due to Dusargues 
and Poncelut. Projection itself is nest 
explained from a flgiiro. Let ABC (Fig. 
3) bo a triangle in a plane -r, and () any 
point outside tho plain*. Then il OA, OB. 
Of 1 arc Joined and produced to moot any 
other piano id at A 1 , IB, and (**, AUBC! 1 is 
said to ho the projection of ABO. The 
figures ABO and AUBO 1 aro said to be m 
perspective, and A, A 1 ; B, IB, etc., arc 
pairs of nirresiwnding points. If ()AA l 
won* to revolve about O, the points A and 
A' still remaining in the plains - and id 
respectively, until It occupies a position 
parallel to BO, then A 1 will take up u 
definite position I 1 on tho line IBC 1 on the 
plane id, and A will have moved otT to an 
Infinite distance on tho plane *■. Tho 
point I 1 is called tho vanishing point of 
tho lino IBC 1 . In a similar way rnero Is a 
lino v in the plane ir such that the plane 
of tho lino v and the point O is parallel to 
the plane *d. Tho projection of r on id Is 
infinitely distant, and v is called the van - 
ishing htie of tho plauo ir. It is clearly 
parallel to XYZ, tho intersection of tho 
planes ir nud id. It will lie scon that All, 
AUB, and other pairs of corresponding 
lines intersect on tho lino of Intersection 
of tho planeB. If ABC vvero projected 
from another centre Oj into AiBiCi, thou 
AUBC 1 and AjUdh are said to he homo- 
logical. Tho method of projection from a 
centre O Is known ns central projection , in 
contrast to orthogonal projection, whore 
the .projection of a figure on any given 
plane is obtained by joining tho foot of the 
perpendiculars drawn from all points of 
the original figure to tho plane. 

Projective U. can only he dovoloped 
through properties which nro capable of 
projection. In tbo ordinary way a mag- 
nitude alters by projection, and bonce tbo 

JC.E. 6 


B, C, and D on a line constitute a range. 
Lines drawn to them from some point O 
outside the line nro called rays, and any 
number of rays through a point constitute 
great majority of Euclid's propositions 
which deal with magnitudes aro not, in the 
form In which they are given at any rate, 
adapted to projective methods. Proposi- 
tions dealing especially with the idea of 
magnitude aro termed metrical , whilst 
thoso which deal with the position of 
points in a figure and do not involve the 
Idea of measurement or quantity are 
termed descriptive (all descriptive proper- 
ties arc projective). Certain metrical pro- 
positions, however, aro capable of taking 
a form which enables them to bo treated 
in projective O. It is necessary first to 
consider a new conception of magnitudes. 
If A and B aro two points on a line, it is 
mnsidered that All-- -BA or AH t BA 
- 0. For three points A, B, and (\ AB t- 
IK’ \ CA ■* 0, and so on. Four points. A, 

a pencil. Tho ratio written 

(ABCI>), is known as the anharmnnic ratio 
of A, II, C. and J>. The four letters may 
l>o rearranged in twenty-four different 
wavs, so that there aro twenty -four 
different ratios; but these are alike in f-ets 
of foui, and tliero are onlv six different 
value'-, which aro all connected with tho 
original one. If (A HCI» ~X, then (ABI)C) 


i U'BD) - 1 - X, (ACI)B) «■ 1 - 
1 — X# 


(AIK’Ii) , X . and (Al)BC) « X 7- 1 . If 

IX 1 

/ \ BCI >) - 1 , then tnc range Is said to bo 

harmonic. From the relation ~«1> 

It may he seen that C and D divide AB 
internally and externally In the same ratio ; 
ns l> moves further and further from the 
end of the line, so C moves nearer to the 
middle point, und in particular tho middle 
point of AB Is the harmonic conjugate of 
the point at infinity on tho fine AB (C 
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amt 1) being termed harmonic conjugates 
with reference to AB). It may easily be 
proved that If is the projec- 

tion of AliCD (Fig. 4), then (ARCH) -* 
(AMBrUB), and In particular, if (ABCIB 
is harmonic, then (A is harmonic, 

O(ABt'D) os it is vvritton is then called as 
harmonic pencil. Hence it is seen that 
thoho metrical properties which are an 
harmonic are projective. From Fig. 1 it 
may be seen that by taking the vertex of 
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the cone ns the centre of projection, and 
by suitably choosing the plane of projec- 
tion, a conic may bo projected into a circle ; 
hence all harmonic properties of the 
circle givo Immediately tbo same harmouic 
properties for the conic. Descriptive 
properties of the circle allow of the same 
extension. 

Au example will best illustrato the 
principle. The pencil formed by joining 
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any number (say four) of points A, B, C, 
and D (Fig. 5) to any other point O on the 
circle is equal to the pencil O x (ABCl>), 
where O 1 is any other point on the circle ; 
since the angles subtended by the arcs 
AH, BO, OD at O and O x are eq ual. Hence 
by projection the pencil O(ABCD)— O 1 
(ABCD) for the ellipse. In a similar way 
the converse proposition may bo ©stab.: 
that If two pencils of different centres, in 
the same plans and not In perspective, are 
projective (that is, can both be obtained 
from one figure by projection from two 
different points), the locus of the inter- 
section or corresponding rays is a conic 
section. It may also be proved that when 
two ranges in the same plane, not collinear 
and not in perspective, are projective with 
one another, the lines Joining correspond- 
ing points all touch a conic. The simi- 
larity between these two propositions sug- 
gests a further discussion on the Principle 
of Duality. A figure in projective G. may 
be considered to be generated by a point 
or a straight line in a plane; and a point or 
a plane in three dimensions. Thus a plane 
curve may bo the locus of a point, or the 
envelope of a straight line (that Is, th** 
line in every position touches the curve) 
Propositions, therefore, occur In pairs. 
The following aio scries of parallel pro- 
positions: 

Four points, A, 1J, C, and D, no three of 
which are collinear, are said to be the 
vertices of a complete quadrangle , and they 
may be joined in pairs by six aides. E, F, 
G are termed diagonal points. 

It is proved that if F G intersects DC In 
H, then (EH DC) Is an harmonic range. 

The three pairs of opposite sides of a 
complete quadrangle are cut by any trans- 
versal in three pairs of corresponding 
points of an involution (q.% ). 

Four lines a. b, c, Mid d, no three of 
which arc concurrent, are sajd to be the 
sides of a complete quadrilateral , and they 
Intersect in pairs In six points called ver- 
tices. e, /, q aro termed dvagmial lines . 

It Is proved that if h is the line Joining 
the points of intersection of/, g, and c ana 
h p then iehdc) forms an harmonic pencil. 


The rays which Join any point to the 
three pairs of opposite vertices of a com* 

f riete quadrilateral are pairs of correspoud- 
□g rays of an Involution pencil. 

The properties of a series of points AiA 1 ; 
BiB 1 , etc., on a Line in involution aro dis- 
cussed elsewhere. A similar correspon- 
dence between pairs of propositions is seen 
in the Theory of Pole and Polar and Jte- 
ci procat ion. The polar of a point with 
respect to a conic may bo defined as the 
locus of the intersection of pairs of tan- 
gents at the ends of any chord through the 
point. The point is called the polo, in 
reference to the polar. When the point is 
outside tho conic the polar Is the chord of 
contact of the two tangents drawn to the 
conlo. In the case of a circle the polAr is 
a straight line drawn perpondlcuiar to the 
radius through the inverse point (see In- 
version). It Is proved that any line 
through tho pole is cut harmonically by 
the circle and the polar, and hence poles 
and polars aro projective. Thus all such 
properties for tho circle follow imme- 
diately, by projection, for the conlo. If a 
certain figure is made up of points x, v. z , 
. . , and lines a, b, c . . tho reciprocal 
figure Is formed with respect to any conic, 
known as the base conic, by forming or, v, e, 
. . . the polars of x, v, e . . . and A, B, O, 
. . . the poles of a r b, c. . . . A curve may 
be tho locus of a point or the envelope of a 
lme, and the reciprocal curvo will be the 
envelope of the polar or the locus of the 
pole. It is proved that a conic recipro- 
cates into a conic, and with a circle as base 
conic, a conic may, in particular cases, 
be reciprocated into a circle. So many 
propositions give rise to corresponding 
propositions by reciprocation. Projective 
methods may be u«*ud in much the same 
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way for solid G. t but, in general, solid G. Is 
best treated by analytical methods. See 
D. Bussell, Foundations of Geometry 
(1897), and O. V. Durell, Ne*o Geometry for 
( Schools ) 1939. It was mentioned above 
that projective G. was in some respects 
non- Euclidean. The general term non- 
Euclidean la given to those geometries 
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which are not based on Euclid’s assump- 
tions, and those which deal with non- 
Euclidean space. Among 1 later geometers 
much discussion arose over the validity of 
some of these assumptions, notably that 
dealing with parallel linos, and other 
alternative assumptions were made. Thus 
IiObatcliewskl substituted for it: that all 
lines drawn from a point may bo divided 
Into two classes, with reference to another 
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line — Intersecting and non-intersecting — 
and that the two clashes a divided by a 
parallol line. The two dividing lines cut 
the given lino on two separate points at 
infinity, and both made acute angle with 
the perpendicular to the line, and thus lie 
developed a seiies of propositions. Again, 
it Is questionable whether the statement 
that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two poliiti* is essentially true; 
thero may be space boy ond our conception 
In which it is not so; and In which, too, the 
angles of a triangle formed by the shortest 
distances mining three points oro not equal 
to two right angles. Such space w ould ho 
an example of non-Kuclldcan spac e. lllo- 
uinnn’s system of non- Euclidean U com- 
mands a great deal of Impoitanco to-day 
in modern theories of the universe and In 
tbe theory of relativity. It contains two 
fundamental conceptions, viz.. (i.) that of 
a manifold, (11.) that of tho measutn of the 
curvature of a continuous manifold pos- 
sessed of what he calls flatness in the 
smallest parts {see A. N. Whitehead, 
Universal Algebra). 

Analytical Gi:omi:trt diflcis from 
pure U. In that problems are solved by 
algebraical methods. It necessarily en- 
ables solutions to be found in certain ca&es 
whore the methods of pure O. mo much 
less convenient. This brunch of the sub- 
ject Is also known under the heading co- 
ordinate geometry^ since tho position of a 
point Is determined by its co-ordinates or 
dlhtauces from certain fixed u\cs. In Its 
most elementary form it is familiar to 
most undor tho name graphs. The student 
first learns to plot tho position of a point 
with reference to two fixed perpendicular 
axes, (in plane O.). By measuring a dis- 
tance 4 units along Ox and then 3 units 
parallel to Op. the point A is obtained 
(Fig. 7). It is said to be tho point (4,3) 
or the point fir — 4. y «3. The first of tho 
two co-ordinates is known as < he abscissa, 
and the second us tho ordinate. If the 
first number is negative It Is measured In 


direction Ox 1 . If the y-co-ordinate Is 
negative, it Is measured along Oi/ 1 . Hence 
B, G, and D are respectively the points 
( -4, 3) ( -4, -3) (4, —3). Now consider 
tho equation 3x4-4p — 12. It is possible 
to find any number of sets of value for x 
and y to satisfy tho equation. Take each 
pair of values in turn and plot out the 
corresponding point on the graph, and It 
will lie found that all these points lie on a 
straight line. 3x -f 4p =>12 Is then said to 
be the equation of the straight line. In a 
similar way It is found that every equation 
of the first degree in x and y represents a 
straight lino. It obviously follows that a 
set of values for x and y which satisfy two 
such equations at once must represent the 

E olnt of Intersection of the two lines. 

Lenco tho algebraical solution of two 
equations gives the co-ordinates of the 
point of intersection of the lines they re- 
present. By similar methods tho loci 
corresponding to equations of the second 
degree in x and y may bo traced, and the 
algebraical solution of any pair of equa- 
tions gives sets of values for x+p which 
represent tho points of Intersection of the 
loci. Such is tho practical beginning of 
co-ordiuate G. It may easily be estab. 
that a straight line must bo represented 
bv some equation of tho first degree, that 
the straight lino Ax I Bp-tC«0 cuts tho 

axe9 in points ^ and ^O, that 

it makes an angle tan ^ with the axis 

of x, ond so on. Various formuhe are 
developed for tho dl tame between two 
points, the distance from a point to a line, 
tho angle between two straight lines, and 
so on. A corresponding list of forniulce 
may aHo be found for oblir/ue axes, that Is, 
whoro tho ciiginai axes are taken Inclined 
at an angle u Inst end of a right angle, and 
the co-ordinates are measured parallel to 
the axes. 



Tlie nut hod of representing a point by 
its di-t lines measured parallel to axes is 
known as the (’ artesian method. \ny 
point in iv also l>e represented by the dis- 
tance or a ml the angle POM, known os 
the polar co-ordinates. The connection 
bet w cm the two systems may easily be 
seen from Fig. 8 to ne x -r cos $ and y — r 
sin (?, and hence the 1 nlar equation of any 
locus may bo deduced from the Cartesian 
equation, ami vice vorsa. 

In Cartesians a circle of centra ( h , ft) 
and radius a bos an equation (x-Ar + 
(y -k)* —a 1 , and where the point Oi (the 
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origin) Is the centre, this becomes x % +1/* — 
a*. From the locus definition of a circle 
its equation Is found to bo of the form 
ax 1 + 2 turg + by* + 2 gx + 2fy +c - 0 (where 
a —6 and k — 0; a. b, r, etc., aro constants), 
T.e. of the soconu decree; when the axes 
are suitably chosen, an ellipse, parabola, 
and hyperbola may respectively be repre- 
sented by *!-!?! —I, f/ t —4ajr, and x !— 
a * o 1 a* o 1 

— 1 . From those equations series of form nine 
may bo formed for tangents and normals 
at any point, the polar of a given point, 
aud so on. and thus the G. of conic may be 
treated from an algebraical point of view, 
liquations of the third and fourth degree 
m x and y, which result In more compli- 
cated curves, may be treated in a similar 
way/ 

Mention must also be made of homo- 
geneous co-ordinates, by which a point is 
represented by three co-ordinates with 
respect to a triangle, known as the triangle I 
of reference. The method has tbo advan- 
tage of giving equations in m\ mmol null 
form. In tnlmcars , the co-ordinates tf, 
y aro the di-tames from the Mdca of t lie 
triangle, and are connected by the relation 
aa + bp + cy — 2a. In artute tbo co-ordin- 
ates x, y, z are the ratio* of the perpendi- 
cular distances to the altitudes of the tri- 
angle, and arc connected by the relation 
x +]/+«=- 1. Here aKo a Rt might Hue 
and a conic are represented by equations 
of tbo first and second degree* rrspccti\cl\ . 
In tangcntuils a line is represented by three 
eo-ordinates and a point b> an equation. 
Solid G. is in manv respects analogous 
with piano G. A third axis Oc is taken 
perpendicular to the plane containing Or 
ana Op, and a point thus lias three Carte- 
sian co-ordinates x, y, and z . The equa- 
tion Ax -Uy tCs U)-0 of tho first degree 
now represents a plane. A straight line Js 
the Intersection of two planes, and bento 
Is represented by two equations of tho 
first degree. The throe polar co -ordinates 
(r, 9, ''») are connected with r, p, and z by 
tho equations x —r cos 4> cos 9, p -r cos 
*du 9, an 1 z - r sin v f » (Fig. 9). In Carte- 
sians, t he equation of a sphere of centre 
(A, ft, l) and iadius a is (r - A) 2 -f (y A) 3 L 
(e— 1»* a a , and when O is the centre, the 
equation is x* -?/* tc* - a*. The general 
equation of the second degree is a solid of 
which all plane sections are conics and i* 
called a conuoul. A particular case is tho 

* 1 ffl 

ellipsoid, whose eq lation Is . t-f; t , — 1. 

a 9 b * c a 

From those equations formulas for tangent 
planes, normals, rn., are developed very 
much as In plane (,. Many solid G. 
methods are. In far* , analogous with those 
of piano G., and mam of the simpler sur- 
faces may be derived from conies. Thus, 
surfaces of revolution arc obtained by re- 
volving some plane curve about an axis in 
the s&me piano. T1 > hyperboloid of two 
sheets and an elliptic paraboloid, for ex- 
ample, may bo generated by tho motion 
of a variable ellipse rum a parabola 
respectively, and finally tin hyperboloid of 
one sheet . tho hyperbolic paraboloid, the 
cone and the cylinder, and others knowu 
as ruled surfaces may be generated by the 


motion of a straight curve. A curve In 
space may bo represented by two equa- 
tions, and hence the properties of such a 
curve are obtained by expressing the three 
co-ordinates as functions of a single vari- 
able. Such a curve 1h treated os a poly- 
gon, whoso sides aro indefinitely small. 
The piano of any two consocutlvo sides 
docs not in general contain tho noxt con- 
secutive side. Thc*o aro called tortuous 
curves. Hy supposing x, y, e, w to bo tho 
four co-ordinates of a point in four dimon- 
sious, a similar series of results may be 
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obtained. See E. IT. Askulth. Course of 
Cure Geometry, 1921; II. E. Tweedy. 
Junior Geometry , 1928; anil I. Tmlhuntcr 
(cd.)„ The Elements of Eurlul, ISO l { Every- 
man's Library, 1933). For plane analyti- 
cal G. tlic Htudont may bo referred to 
II. J. Smith, Co-ordinate ( Jeometn / (for ele- 
mentary work), and A. Clement -Jones, 
/ nti nduction to Algebraual Geonutry; for 
solid G. to P. Frost, Solid Geometry , 1875; 
G. Salmon, Analytic Geonutry of Three 
Dimensions, 1862; A. It. Forsvth, Geo- 
metry of Four Dimejisioni , 1930; I). M. Y. 
Somerville, Analytical Geometry of Three 
Dimensions, 1934; and A. Hobson, An 
Introduction to Analytical Geometry, 
1910. 

See also Dimpnsion. 

Geonim, sec G\OS. 

Geophysios, sie under f U oniuriiv. 

Geopolitics, modern version of political 
geography, or uuUiropogcograpliv. As 
such, though not novel, It has accumu- 
lated a reboot table amount of silentillc 
material. In its political aspect It servos 
as a weapon of modern National Socialism, 
a rationalising hkology of imperialist ex- 
pansion. It Is this aspect of U. Which has 
naturally around w»do interest and no 
little misunderstanding. Regarded as a 
world outlook, G. is a comprehensive IPWf- 
nnschauung, which has fired th« Imagina- 
tion and gained tho loyalty of a small yet 
Hlgniflcaut group of onthuslos&c adher- 
ents. This latter is the least discussed 
side of O., but 1* probably tho most crucial, 
for It oxplalns the appeal of this psoudo- 
sr ionco to Immature and susceptible minds 
and also Indicates clearly its power and 
danger. The difficulty of analysing G. 
arises largely from the fact that the above 
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noted aspects are Inextricably inter- 
mingled in the minds of its advocates and 
enemies alike. Used by tbo Ger. publi- 
cists to justify the moral basis of Lebena- 
raum (?.«.), Geopolitik , In the hands of 
Prof.-General K. Haushofor, bocamo a now 
fashion, which Boon raised its chief ex- 
ponent to the role of ‘the man behind 
Hitler.' But llaushofor’s definition of O. 
as 1 a study of the dependence of political 
events on the character of the earth was 
not his invention, though it seems to Imply 
some novelty; and but littlo that was 
added to It bv his Institut filr Geopolitik 
will survive criticism. The significance of 
political geography was recognised as long 
ago as the time of Herodotus and Thucy- 
didos. Uodin and Montesquieu, Ranke 
and Itittor all showed conclusively the 
importance of climate and environment 
In the hist, of mankind. Dietrich von 
Billow’s Spirit of the Sew System of War 
(1701D is a study in geopolitical vein. 
That the geographical approach to hist, 
and politics was well estab. long before 
tho emergence of Geopolitik may ho seen 
from the pages of H. T. Buckle, Taine, and 
particularly Trcltschke, the historian of 
the Hismarckian ago, o"d Otto Tliutzo, 
master of Prussian hif--., «\u<**s* lDcusslon 
of the antilhcsis between tho political 
destiny of Hie democratic Is., Britain, 
and that, of Prussia, tho militant conti- 
nental state oncin led hy competing land 
rowers, lias long been an accepted text- 
book on tho Continent. The later de- 
velopment of the study of (1. eaine with 
Friedrich Hatred, who expounded tho first 
great scientific theory of the environ- 
mental basis of society, and Rudolf 
Kjellftn, who popularised Rutzcl's writ- 
ings. All this material provided a work- 
ing basis for tho wider investigation of G. 
In tho period following the First World 
War; ami while no doubt tho Haushofor 
school was greatly Indebted to this pre- 
existing material, even on an elementary 
plane. It contributed to the revitalisation 
of tho collated factual data, ami, of i ourse. 
In Germany it awakened a wider interest 
In cliinato, natural resources, eontlgura- 
tlon, and topography considered primarily 
in terms of strategy. After tho days of 
Ratzcl’s Seven Laws of Krpansiomsm G. 
built, up an imposing catalogue of rules 
and eoucopts. Many of them are but 

f datitudes or half truths, though obscured 
n a flashy Journnlislio terminology, 
which makes works on O. difficult reading 
for tho uninitiated ; but in these voluminous 
utterances arc sometimes Implied genuine 
realities, which should not bo lightly dis- 
missed merely because they have been 
applied unscrupulously for political ends. 
Exponents of Geopolitik seized , after Ver- 
sailles, on tho Idea of 'spactwonquoring 
forces* (borrowed from Rat /cl), and 
claimed that Geopolitik won tho liberator 
from prov. nationalism and tho expression 
of a still Inart Iculato longing for a new 
world order. It may bo noted hero that 
tho Gor. geopolitical school was officially 
launched in 1924, tho year In which Ger- 
many ovorcamo inflation, and its in- 
auguration heralded tho dawn of a new 
imperialism, accompanied by tho resus- 


citation of such aspirations as the Drang 
nach Oaten. From Kjellftn's RealpolUik, 
too, Haushofor’s school learned that if G. 
was to become a lodestar of a synthetic 
science the Idea of a state must be widened 
far beyond tho merely legal concept. Sir 
Halford Mackinder’s doctrine of land 
power — a corrective of Mahan’s thesis — 
os expounded in his Geographical Pivot of 
History (1904) — concolved world politics 
as essentially a conflict between oceanic 
and continental powers. His Democratic 
Ideals (1919) was an unheoded yot salu- 
tary warning against the emergence of a 
land bloc that would provo invulnerable 
to sea power. It was reiterated at tho 
time of tbo Versailles peace conference, 
but the system as dictated by tho great 
sea powers in tho VorsaJllefl Treaty neg- 
lected tho potentialities of such great 
compact land masses. llaushofer’s doc- 
trine has been weii described as 'Mac- 
kinder in a strait jacket.' It was on its 
use as a political weapon that the Geo - 
pohhk of llaushofer’s school of fanatlo 
disciples won historical significance. See 
9. Neumann, 'Fashions In Space,* in 
Foreign tffairs, vol. xxi.. No. 2; R. 
Hcnnig, Geopolitik , die lehre rom Stoat ala 
Lrfrewcsfri, 1928; O. Maull, Das Wcsen der 
Geopolitik, 1930; S. von Valkenburg, 
Klcmt nfs of political Gmgraphy, 1939; and 
Flflold, Geopolitics, 1944. 

Geoponici, name given to various Gk. 
and Rom. writers on agriculture, also 
known a* Srnptores rei rvstica. Tho 
Alexandrian writers were great compilers 
of treatises on agriculture, I’toiroeim, and 
tbc> weie used by later writers, such as 
Cassianius Bassus, who wrote at tho end 
of the hixtb eentury a.d. A great source 
from which such compilations were made 
was that of Mago of Carthage, frequently 
condensed nrul trails. Cato the Elder 
wrote a practical treatise, De Agricultural 
of which parts survive, but the chief 
authorities, still full of useful advice and 
of inestimable value for knowledge of oast 
systems of farming, are tho Libri Tree 
He rum Rust i earn m of M. Terontius Varro, 
and the De lie Rustica of L J. M. <> lu- 
mella, from w liich Palladlus compiled bis 
work in tho fourth century a.i>. 

George. Samt (d. 303), tne patrou saint 
of England, was ft., according to hasrlolo- 
gists, in Cappadocia of a noble Christian 
family, became a soldier, served tbo Em- 
peror Dlodotlan with distinction, rebuked 
tho emperor for his persecution of Chris- 
tianity, and suffered a martyr's death at 
Nlcomcilin. Eusebius ( IJiatoria RccUsias - 
tica, vhi. . r >) writes of a nameless martyr 
under Diocletian in Nicomedla, and a still 
earlier record speaks of the martyrdom of 
tho lloh Gcorgo in 225. The existence of 
tho Paint has been doubted, and GJbhon 
identified him with George of Laodicea, an 
Arian bishop of Alexandria, which in view 
of Eusebius s testimony is chronologically 
Impossible). IBs authenticity was doubted 
in tin' early Church, but thoshrlno of the 
mart j r at Lydda w-as a place of pilgrimage 
to crusaders, and his fiuno was recognised 
by the Moslems. Near Lydda was the 
traditional site of tbo rescue of Andromeda 
from tho sea*moristor by Porseus, and 
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naturally the Christian martyr absorbed 
the pagan legend to himself. with the story 
of St. G. and the Dragon, known from the 
sixth century and rendered famous by the 
Golden Legend. St. G.. who was the patron 
saint of Genoa, was not adopted formally 
by England till tho reign of Edward III. 
April 23 is tho date assigned to his feast. 

George I. (George Louis) (1060-1727), 
king of Great Britain and Ireland. In- 
herited from his father possessions which 
in 1692 had been made Into an electorate. 
He married his cousin Sophia Dorothea of 
Zell (or Celle), who in 1694 was divorced by 
him because of her alleged misconduct 
with Couut Khidgsmark The morals of 
Ger. courts at this period took their tone 
from the profligacy of Versailles; but in 
Hanover conjugal infidelity was hold to 
he a privilege of the male sex. Count 
Kbnigsmark was assassinated and Sophia 
remained in seclusion till her death in 
1726. The mother of G. was Sophia, 
the grand -daughter of James I., and al- 
though the possibility of succession to tho 
Eng. throne seemed remote, the question 
of Protestant succession gave the succes- 
sion to the Hanoverian line by the Act of 
Settlement, 170*2. During the war of the 
Sp. Succession G. sent forces to the allies 
at Blenheim and made a strong alliance 
with Marlborough. Realising the impor- 
tance of tho Crown of England, he per- 
sisted in keeping on very friendly terms 
with tho Whigs. In 1714 the death of his 
mother (Sophia) and of Queen Anno laid 
the way open for his succession to the Eng. 
Crown. The intrigues of Bolingbroke were 
unsuccessful, owing to tho sudden death 
of the queen. G. was proclaimed. He 
came immediately to England. His suc- 
cession may be regarded as the final stop 
in the Protestant revolution, and the 
stability of his crown may be gauged from 
the utter failure of tho Jacobite robollion 
of 1715. His accession was Important 
from maay points of view. In the first 
place, ho understood no Eng., his ministers 
did not understand Ger.. lienee his pre- 
sence at Cabinet meetings was futile. 
Accordingly ho stayed away, and the 
power passed Into the hands of a Prime 
Minister (Walpolo). Secondly, he Insisted 
upon choosing bis ministers from tho ranks 
of the Whig party. Ho did not realise the 
importance (as had William III.) of being 
entirely independent of party politics; 
thus he prepared tho way for the rule of 
the \\ tdg oligarchy, which was only over- 
thrown by his great-grandson Goorgo III. 
Thirdly, ho regarded England merely ns a 
great country of which he was the nominal 
ruler, and which was to raise tho prestige 
of Hanover and fill his pockets and the 
pockets of Ids (*or. followers with Eng. 
gold. He was not, however, by any 
means devoid of nov < r The great event 
of his reign was the 1> ml mg of tho tSouLh 
Sea Bubble, which g&.c Lug. commerce a 
great shock, bnt produced also the greatest 
of our peace ministers, Walpolo. George 
d, one year after his unhappy wife, whilst 
travelling to Hanover. Ste W. E. H. 
Leoky. A History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century , 1892; L. Melville, The First 
George in Hanover and England, 1906; 


J. F. Chance, George 7. and the Northern 
War: a Study of British- Hanoverian 
Policy , 1709-21, 1909; J. M'Carthy, A 
History of the Four Georges , 1905; and 
Sir H. M. I. Terry, A Constitutional King 
— George the First , 1927. 

George II. (George Augustus) (1683- 
1760), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
only son of George I. In 1705 he married 
WUhehnlna Caroline of Anspach. In 
1707 ho was created earl of Cambridge, 
and In 1708 he was present at Oudcuarde. 
During his father's reign he was on had 
terms with the sovereign during tho 
greater part of tho time. Bad feeling be- 
tween father and son seems to hn\© been 
one of tho Ilanoverian hereditary quali- 
ties. During the groater part of tho reign 
of George I. he was regarded as the official 
centre of the opposition, and Walpole 
expected dismissal when George I. d. In 
accordance with his sentiments as Prince 
of Wales, G.'8 first act was to dismiss Wal- 
polo, and Invito Sir Spencer Compton, 
Speaker of tho House of Commons, to take 
his place. Sir Spencer, however, was so 
incompetent that he actually asked Wal- 
pole to help him in writing the king's 
speech. The queen, Caroline, who was 
Walpole's friend, at once pointed out the 
absurdity of this. G. was convinced by 
her arguments, and when W&lpole himself 
promised to propose a large addition to 
the king’s ann. income, or civil list, the 
old minister was reinstated, and received 
the loyal support of tho king until his 
resignation. G. was a man with the 
character and habits of a drill sergeant. 
He was a man of method, very economical, 
and with a prodigious memory. He was 
stubborn and very obstinate at times, but 
w’hon ho realised that the infiuenco which 
was brought to boar upon him was that of 
a greater and wiser mind than his own, he 
submitted to it quite easily, and It is to 
his credit that he was, in spite of his 
qualities to tho contrary, capable of recog- 
nising this. The politics of tho greater 
part of his reign were quint. Walpole, 
with his policy of ‘Let sleeping dogs lie, 1 
and his ability of reducing corruption to a 
fine art, gave tho country a much -needed 
peace, but, at the same time, by his 
methods and by his inability to work with 
capable men, raised up an opposition. In 
1737 CaroLIno d., and, with her influence 
removed, matters became much more 
difficult for Walpole. Tho war of the 
Austrian Suc<ossion led to his resignation 
in 1742, and tho policy of the war itself 
was directed by tho king and, cabinot 
purely from the Hanoverian point of view, 
without any consultation of tho pcoplo of 
England. G., like his father, recognised 
Hanover as the dearer of his twt» posses- 
sions. That G. did not Jack military skill 
or courage is obvious from Ids presence 
and victory at Dettingen (1743). Tho Im- 
portance of tho reign lies to a very great 
extent In the facta that U. realised that he 
must play tho part of a constitutional 
monarch, and that It was not possible to 
change Ids ministers and policies at will. 
Secondly, the rebellion of 1745 proved that 
personal loyalty to the Hanoverian succes- 
sion was not yet a factor in practical 
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politics, and that the Protestant Ger. suc- 
cession was to a very great extent regarded 
as a business transaction. The tradi- 
tionary bad feeling between the king and 
the heir apparent was maintained by the 
conduct of O. and Frederick, Prince of 
Wales (<*. 1761). G. himself d. In the 
middle of the Seven Years war. See 
11. Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George II, (ed. Lord Holland), 1846; Lord 
Horvey, Memoirs of the Reign of George II,, 
from his accession to the death of Queen 
Caroline , 3 vols.. 1884; and H. J. Lucas, 
George II. and his Ministers , 1910. 

George 111. (George Frederick William) 
(1738-1820), son of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and grandson of George II., whom 
he succeeded in 1760. lie was b . on June 
4, 1738. After the death of bis father be 
was educated chiefly under the care of the 
dowager Princess of Walos (bis mother) 
and tho earl of Hute ( q.v .). The lines of 
his education decided his policy os a king, 
and he was educated chiefly, at least in 

E olicy, on the lines of the Patriot King, a 
ook written by Rolingbroke. During 
the period wbicl) had followed the acces- 
sion of George I., the political power of the 
country hadT passed into the hands of the 
Whigs. The Whig oligarchy had been 
everywhere supreme, ami n 'was by the 
great Whig families that the policy of 
England was dictated. This had to a 
large extent been the result of the policy 
adopted by George I. G. was imbued 
with tho idea that the great work of his 
life must be tho overthrow of this power 
am! the re-establishment of the power of 
tho Crown. During tho reign of George 
II. the power of tho Crown had been rele- 
gated to a very distant position, but at 
the same time the power of the Whig 
oligarchy had also received some very 
shrewd blows. The power of Wm. Pitt 
had been a very hard morsel for the Whig 
magnates to swallow; that they had been 
forced to accept the Pitt-Newenstlo ad- 
ministration showed that their power was 
waning. G.'s mind had, as Prince of 
Wales, been sot against tho system by 
which tho king chose hla ministers from 
that party which was most powerful in 
Parliament. lie wished to break up party, 
to choose Ids own ministers and to formu- 
late his own policy — in effect, to be his 
own Prime Mlnlstor. Tho earliest phase 
of the struggle resolved itself Into a con- 
test betwcon tho groat Whig families be- 
tween whom had sprung up a strong sense 
of rivalry. Tho king looked on from 
behind, and, whilst striving to attain his 
desire, at the same time held buck until 
such time as he could associate himself 
and his party with some phase of national 
life upon which party fccllug was strong. 
He endeavoured to regulate affairs by 
hieans of the party known as the King's 
Friends, and also his earlier attempts to 
choose his own ministers and ministry 
mmit not be overlooked. His first choice, 
tho earl of Huto, was unfortunate, hut 
Ruto retired early in 1763, and did not 
again return to office. The Ainor. ques- 
tion, leading to the War of I ndcpendence, 
gavo the king an opportunity which was 
not to be overlooked. The king was 


probably honest in his Inability to see any- 
thing unconstitutional In the attitude 
which he adopted towards the Amer. 
colonists. In this ho was very largely at 
one with tho nation : the nation as a whole 
was just os mistaken as G. Why the 
Amers. should not contribute to the cost 
of a war which had beon fought in their 
defence, and why it was unconstitutional 
for Parliament to levy taxes on the Amer. 
colonics, were two points which the king 
and the nation could not understand. The 
king chose his own minister (Lord North) 
and plunged into the war, believing that 
it was a justifiable one, and certainly never 
entertaining any doubt but that the result 
would be victory. The disasters of the 
war found him unmoved ; the coalition of 
Franco, Spain, and America failed to open 
his eyes to the danger. As he himself said 
at a later period, be fought the Amer. 
colonies because he believed that the 
Amer. colonies were In tho wrong, and he 
fought right to the end; he was the lost to 
give in to tho opening of the negotiations 
for peace. 

During the Amor, struggle the constitu- 
tional struggle had gone on at homo. The 
king had insisted upon the retention of 
office by Lord North; only when the sur- 
render of Yorktown drove even Lord 
North to resign did he send for the Whig, 
Lord Rockingham. The peace of Ver- 
sailles (1783) gave America her Indepen- 
dence, but gave England better terms than 
had at one time seemed possible, &ince the 
victories of Rodney and the Fr. and Sp. 
failures had strengthened her hand. The 
whole struggle, however, la illustrative of 
tho fact that England was plunged into a 
world war. In which she lost a great deal 
of her prestige, simply because of tho ob- 
stinacy of a king working on apparently 
constitutional lines through his Parlia- 
ment. Rockingham d. in 1783, and was 
succeeded by Lord Shelburne, whose 
short -lived ministry was overthrown by a 
coalition of Vox arid North. The coalition 
ministry took office only in turn to bo dis- 
missed when their Lndia Rill was rejected 
by the Lords. The king sent for Wm. 
Idtt, and tho famous son of a famous 
father became tho Prime Minister. On 
the surface, at any rate, the king had 
triumphed; ho had overthrown the coali- 
tion, and he had appointed his own 
minister: the influence of tho Crown was 
apparently restored. The means em- 
ployed by the king to bring about this end 
were, howox or, questionable; tho coalition 
had beon nxorthrown in the House of 
Lords Miloly by means of tho influence of 
tho Crown. The king had intimated 
through Lord Temple that any peer voting 
for the India Rill would bo regarded as a 
personal enemy of tho king. IMtt, with- 
out a majority of the House of Commons 
to support him, had boon appointed 
minister, and was supported by the In- 
flneme of the Crown until finally, two 
months later, a dissolution and genera* 
election returned a majority In favour of 
the king and his minister. Tho dissolu- 
tion was tho work of the Crown entirely, 
but, ttie country supported the king and 
Pitt, and from toe moment that a majority 
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of the House of Commons pave their ad- 
herence to Pitt it may be said that his 
period of office became really constitu- 
tional. Of tho king's personal popularity 
in the country there can bo no possible 
question. In 1788 he became ill and his 
mind pave way. During this period of 
insanity tho repency question was debuted 
in the House of Commons, and IMtt was 
probably only saved from dismissal by tho 
recovery of the kinp. The thanksgiving 
service which the king attended in 1780 
was one groat ovation for the king himself, 
and the outbreak of tbe revolution in 
France did much to increaso his popu- 
larity. He was regarded as the centro of 
all opposition to rlie Fr. and to tho ideals 
which the revolutionists put forward. 
Probably his quiet homo life and tho 
purity of his family life had much to do 
with nis popularity, but above everything 
It must be remembered that when O. was 
obstinate bo usually had the nation behind 
him. The next great question which arose 
was tho question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The Act of l 1 tiion had been accom- 
panied by a promise of relief to tho Cath- 
olics. Pitt's proposals were brought to the 
ears of the king, and ho rejected them 
entirely. He averred that bis honour and 
his coronation oath were at stake. Pitt, 
rather than force his proposals on the 
king, resigned, but the attitude of tho king 
was approved and supported by the vast 
majority of tho nation. Addington, a 
man of mediocre abilities, succeeded Pitt, 
and retained olflee until tho outbreak of 
war, when Pitt again came Into oillcc. 
Tho king's mind was again for it season 
unhinged, and the attacks now became 
more and more recurrent. Tho ministry 
of Pitt bad included no one of outstanding 
ability save Pitt himself; he had proposed 
the inclusion of Fox, but the king declined 
him for personal reasons. Tho death of 
Pitt, however, changed tho situation, and 
the king accepted Fox in the ministry of 
'All the Talents.* A mild form of Cath- 
olic emancipation was proposed but re- 
jected by the king, who demanded a 
promise that the question should not 
again be raised during the reign. The 
promise was not given, and the ministry 
was turned out of otllcc. The duke of 
Portland succeeded os Primo Minister, 
and w a- himself replaced later by Pcrcc\ al, 
the red leader of the ministry. The 
reign may definitely be taken as closing in 
1811, when tbe king's reason finally failed 
him. lie lived on for nine years blind ami 
insane. To his people G. was always a 
most popular king. lie had said at the 
beginning of his reign that he gloried in 
the name of Briton, and It is because his 

f ood and bad qualities wero so essentially 
ing. that he u< hioved the success that 
be did. He was above all things like 
a typical Englishman of the time, a man 
with all the prejudices and virtues of the 
Eng. nation of t he eighteenth century. 
IJo married in 1701 Charlotte Sophia of 
Mecklenburg-StrellU, and had nine sons 
and six daughters. Tbo death of his 
youngest daughter, the Princess Amelia, 
in 1810, brought on the final attack of in- 
sanity, from which he never recovered. 


His eldest son, George, was appointed 
regent until his father's death in 1820. 
See W. Donne (pd.). Correspondence of 
George 11 J. with Lord North , 1867? J. 11. 
Jesse, Memoirs of the Life and lieign of 
George III., 1867; L. Melvillo, Farmer 
George , 1907; B. Willson. George 111 . as 
Man , Monarch , and Statesman , 1007; Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan. George 111. and Charles 
Fox , 1912; Sir U. U. ltobortsou, ( 'hat ham 
and the lirdish Kmpire, 1946; and il. 
Butterfield, George 111 ., Lord North , and 
the People, 1779-HO , 1918. 

George IV. (George Augustus Frederiok) 
(1762-1830), king of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was the eldest son of George III., 
and was t>. at St. James's Palace on Aug. 
12. He grew up to be exceedingly well 
gifted ana of exceptionally handsoino ap- 
pearance. Tho strictness and tho seclu- 
sion of his home life helped to drlvo him 
to a life of extravagance and profligacy, 
and ho plunged heavily into the guy life 
of London society. His first mistress was 
the actress, Mary Robinson. Gradually 
ho became more uud more estranged from 
tbo king, tbo wildness of bis life and bis 
political associates. Fox and Sheridan, 
both Whigs, helping to widon tho breach. 
In 1783, having come of ago, he was gi\en 
a separate estab. at Carlton Houso, his 
debts were paid, and be was granted 
£50,000 per annum from tho Chi! List. 
Shortly after ills coming of ago lie became 
madly in love with a beautiful widow, 
Maria Fitzherbcrl, who came of a good 
Shropshire family, and who bad been 
married twice before she met tho prince. 
She was a Catholic, and marriage with her 
was impossible under the Act of Settle- 
ment of 1689, and further, tho Royal Mar- 
riage Act of 1772 forbade any marriage 
without tho knowledge of the king. She 
refused to contemplate becoming the mis- 
tress of G., and finally, in 1785, they were 
married by a cl orgy man of the Eng. 
Church. This marriage was acknowledged 
secretly by his friends and denied openly 
for political reasons. Their relations were 
brokou olT In 1794, and again ronewod in 
1800, ami she remained his wife in name 
until 181 1 . By the relations of tho prince 
sho was always regarded os Ids wife, al- 
though not acknowledged so. In 1795 
the prince. lia\ing broken oft relations 
with Mrs. Fitzherbcrt, was married to a 
Gcr. Protestant princess. Princess Caro- 
line of Brunswick. His treatment of his 
wife was unjustifiable and cruel, and after 
the birth of tho Princess Charlotte, their 
only child, they were separated. Tho 
position of the prince was peculiarly im- 
portant In view of his fathers disease, llo 
and ills friends claimed that ho had the 
right of becoming regent without tho con- 
sent of Parliament, but tho Regency Bill 
only provided for his appointment with 
certain restrictions. In 1811 he became 
Prince Uegont, and continued In that 
office until tho end of tho reign. His 
treatment of his wife, his extravagance, 
and his loose living, especially at a time of 
almost universal distress, marlo him ex- 
ceedingly unpopular in tho country. Ills 
appearance in tho streets of London was a 
sign for the outburst of hissings, and in 
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1817 he was stoned on hjs way to open 
Parliament. In 1820 he succeeded his 
father, and immediately there aroso the 
great trouble with his discarded wife. Her 
namo left out of the Prayer Hook, her title 
withhold, and her honour doubted, Rho 
came to K norland to enforce her claims. 
Already the king had tried to divorce her, 
uow she was accused of adultery, and a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties was passed 
hurriodly by over-decreasing majorities. 
l(er cause was warmly espoused by the 
nation, who held that ovon were the 
charges true, the life of the king was not 
such as to Justify him in making any 
charges. The disowned queen tried to 
force her way into the abbey during the 
coronation proceedings, failed, and retired 
to die in the Aug. of 1821. The king 
visited Ireland and Scotland during the 
early days of his reign, and his popularity 
there was much greater than it was In 
England. Ho attempted in a feeble way 
to continue the policy of royal Inliucneo. 
but was forced to give in. lie bated 
Canning, but was compelled by circum- 
stances to accept him as u minister, and 
later as Prime Minister. Ho also later 
strove to oppose Catholic emancipation, 
but again bo was compelled to give In, and 
the Bill passed in 1829. In the following 
year G. <f. Though no reignc! for ton 
3 ears, ho exercised no great influence on 
public affairs, and, as a ruler, he was 
neither successful nor popular. His only 
child, the Princess Charlotte, d. in 1817. 
She had married Leopold of Sazo-Coburg 
in the previous year. It. Iluish, 

Memoirs of George t he Fourth, 1830; 
11. Grenville, duke of Buckingham, 
Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Regency, Dll-20, 1856, and Memoirs 
of the Court of George It'., 2 voR. 1859; 
P. II. Fitzgerald, The Life of George the. 
Fourth . 1881, 1906; J. McCarthy, History 
of the Four Georges, 1881-1 90 1 ; S, Walpole, 
A History of England from the Conclusion 
of the Gteat War in 1815, 1890; W. II. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Filzherberi and George l f\, 
1905; G. M. Trevelyan, British lfvdorv in 
the Nineteenth Century, US'S- mol, 1922; 
and Dormer (Heston, The Regent and his 
Daughter, 1932. 

George V. (George Frederick Ernest 
Albert) (1865-1936), kiug of Great Britain, 
Ireland, nud the Brit, dominions beyond 
the seas, emperor of India; second son 
of King Edward VII., was b. at Mari- 
borough House, London. In 1877 bo and 
his brother the duke of Clarence became 
naval cadets. Two years later they cruised 
to the W. Indies In ll.M.S. Rarehante, and 
In tho following year they made a more 
prolonged cruise in the same ship. Prince 
George was intended to remain in tho 
naval service; for that reason bo was ap- 
pointed to II.M.S. Canada in tho N. Aincr. 
and W. Indian station, and became a sub- 
lieutenant. In 1885, after a course at the 
ltoyal Naval Collego at Greenwich, ho bo- 
canrio a lieutenant; and In 1889 he com- 
manded a torpedo boat In the naval 
manwuvros. In 1890 ho commanded tho 
gunboat II.M.S. Thrush ; and In 1892 ho 
relinquished bis commission in the navy 
on becoming heir apparent through the 


death of the duko of Clarence. In 1892 
ho was created duko of York; on July 6, 
1893, he married the Princess Victoria 
Mary of Tock. The duko and duchess 
visited the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1901. They visited during tho return 
Journey S. Africa and Canada. In Nov. 
1 90 1 tho duke was created Prince of Wales, 
lie succeeded bis father May 6, 1910, as 
George V. lie was crowned June 22, 
1911; and at the end of that year he visited 
India, being tho first Brit, emperor to do 
so. At his Durbar at Delhi, tho trans- 
ference of the Indian cap. to that place 
was announce d. In July 1914 ho called a 
conference at Buckingham Palace of all 
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Brit, ami Irish parties to attempt settle- 
ment of tbo Vlstcr difhculty. During the 
First World War be frequently visited the 
W. Front. On Julv 17, 1917, he pro- 
claimed an alteration in the style of tho 
ro>al bolide: in future to bo known as ‘of 
Windsor' — all Gcr, titles having been re- 
nounced. Immediately after the Armis- 
tice lie made sev. triumphal progresses 
through London; and be attended service 
in St. Paul's. In Nov. and Dec. lie visited 
Paris and the battlefields; in Dee. ho 
entertained President Wilson m Bucking- 
ham Palate. On June 22, 1921. at Bel- 
fast. he inaugurated the Parliament of N. 
Ireland. Ho visited Belgium again in 
May 1922; in May 1923 ho visited Borne, 
anu was rccoived by the pope. In April 

1924 he opened tho Brit. Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley; on July 19 of same year 
ho was present at tho consecration of 
Liverpool cathedral. In tho spring of 

1925 tic was absent from the kingdom sov. 
weeks, on a health -cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. At tho otid of Nov, 1928 he fell 
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ill of pleurisy, underwent an operation, 
and was In so serious a condition that 
councillors of state were nominated, and 
all members of the royal family summoned 
to Buckingham Palace; but he made re- 
covery, auu Id Feb. 1929 was able to go to 
Bognor to recuperate. He did not resume 
opening Parliament in person until Oct. 
28, 1930. In the period of social and 
economic turmoil which followed the First 
World War the popularity of the throne 
and personal affection for the king and 
queen steadily increased, as was shown 
by the anxiety manifested during the 
king’s Illness lu 1928, the unprecedented 
enthusiasm which marked Ills silver jubi- 
lee In May 1935. and the universal grief 
which followed ids death ou Jan. 20, 1930, 
at Sandringham. Some of the mo^t Im- 
portant events of his reign, apart from the 
First World War, were the extension of 
the franchise to women, the estab. of the 
Irish Free State (1922), the formation of 
the first Labour Gov. (1924), the General 
Strike (1926), the economic crisis (1931), 
and the introduction of the new Indian 
constitution. King George VI. on Oct. 
22, 1947, unveiled the statue of his father, 
which is part of the national memorial. 
The statue stands in the grounds of West- 
minster Abbey, exactly opposite the en- 
trance to the House of Lords, and is the 
work of Sir Wm, Reid Dick. See also 
Kisq George's Fields Foundation. He 
had five sons (one, John, dead) and ono 
daughter; the eldest bod, Edward, was 
created Priuce of Wales, 1910. See J. 
Buchan, The King’s Grace. 1935; J. Gore. 
King George l\:a Personal Memoir , 1941 ; 
also Ufc by A. Bryant, 1936. 

George VI. (Albert Frederick Arthur 
George of Windsor), king of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Brit, dominions beyond 
the seas (the title * Emperor of India was 
dropped from the royal style in 11# 47 on 
the passing of the Indian Independence 
Act of that year); b. Decs. 14, 189 >, nt 
York Cottage, Sandringham; second son 
of George V. Educated Itoyai Naval 
College, O'- borne and Dartmouth; Trimt\ 
College, Cambridge. Present at battle of 
Jutland, 1916. On staff of comiuander- 
ln-chief, Portsmouth, 1916-17. Lieu- 
tenant, R.N., 1918. Made Baron Killar- 
ney, earl of Inverness, and duke of Yoik, 
Juno 3, 1920. Married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of tbo earl of Strathmore, on April 26, 
1923, at Westminster Abbey. A coun- 
sellor of state during the illness of his 
his father, 192 s 29. On the abdication of 
bis brother. King Edward VIII, he suc- 
ceeded to the thn no on Dec. 10, 1936 
His coronation took place at Westminster 
Abbey on May 12 1937. Through t heir 
strongly democrat in appeal the king and 
queen soon won great popularity, besides 
restoring the prestige of the Crown. 
King George himself 1h dihf Inguished by a 
kind and unceremomai manner, and a 
high sense of duty. With the queen he 
made a seven-week tour of Canada, the 
U.S.A., and Newfoundland in May and 
June 1939, meeting with ,t memorable 
popular reception. He was the first 
reigning Brit, sovereign to visit America. 
For the first time in hist, he performed 


royal functions in a dominion, appearing 
In the Canadian Parliament, giving the 
royal assent to Bills, receiving the U.S. 
minister to Canada for the delivery of his 
credentials and signing the Canadian- 
Amor, treaty of commerco. This was a 
landmark In the constitutional hist, of the 
Brit. Empire and Commonwealth of 
Nations; yet it was the corollary to tho 
Statute of Westminster (q.r.), and Indeed 
followed naturally from the relations bo- 
tween Britain and the self-governing 
dominions as they hud evolved for many 
years before tho statute. Commonwealth 
relations to-day huvo emphasised that in 
matters pertaining to the dominions the 
king is advised by the ministers of the 
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dominion concerned , and not by United 
Kingdom ministers. After visiting Canada 
King George visited President Itoo^evelt 
at Washington, was welcomed by tbo 1J.H, 
Congress at the < 'apitol, and inspected the 
Now York World's Fair. During the visit 
he laid a vvicath at the tomb of George 
Washington at Arlington. 

Kurlv iri tho Second World War he 
visited the lint. Army in 1’ianco (Deo. 
I 10, 1939). Go tho resignation of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain ho sent for Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill (May 10. 1910), Who formed 
a Coalition Gov. Throughout (the war he 
shared the common «u tiering of Ids people, 
and thereby promoted a spirit of harmony. 
Always interested in industry bo paid 
numerous visits to factories, shlpvards, 
and iloeks. During the air raids Bucking- 
ham Palace w ih thrice hit. A delayed- 
action bond* dropped on Hopf* 11, 1940, 
imil tho windows of the apartments of the 
king ami queen were blown out, while on 
a later occasion tho royal chapel was 
wrecked. Made many visits to sovorely 
bombed areas in London, and to all the 
great prov. cities which had been attacked. 
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XIo visited Malta (June 20, 19*3) to convey 
his appreciation of the fortitude of the 
Maltese during their long ordeal. The 
George Cross Instituted by the king (Sept. 
19*0) for deeds of conspicuous civilian 
gallantry hud previously been conferred 
upon tho people of tbo is. by the king 
(April 1942). After Germany's surremlor 
ho received Gon. Elsenhower at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and conferred on biin tho 
O.M. (June 12, 1945). Latorho mot Presi- 
dent Truman in the Renown in Plymouth 
Hound (Aug. 2). After the war he enter- 
tained the delegates 1o the General As- 
eembty of the United Nations at St. 
James's Paluco. when he pledged the full 
co-opcratiou of tho Brit, people (Jan. 9, 
1910). lie took the ^uluto of t ho Victory 
Parade in tho Mall (June j, 1946). With 
tho queon and the (wo princesses he sailed 
in II.M.H. Vanguard on the first visit of a 
reigning monarch to 9. Africa, arriving 
Feb. 17, 1947. Loyal addresses wero pro- 
sonted by both Houses of tho H. African 
Parliament, although ut tbo time both 
Houses stood prorogued, lie stayed five 
days at Durban, whore no fewer than 
65,000 Indians gathered at Currie’s Foun- 
tains to greet tho royal family. The most 
Htriklng political result *f tho visit was 
tho coniplcto split in the »u«‘»an com- 
munity, owing to the ill-advised attempt 
of the Congress extremists to boycott the 
visit, an attempt which was hotly opposed 
by the majority of the Indian community, 
and in general tho mass of tho Indian pop. 
refused to carry out tho boycott, lie 
arrived in Pretoria Mar. 29, where tho ad- 
ministrator, (Ion. Pienaar, presented tho 
prin. dignitaries of tho Transvaal and tho 
city to tho king and queen. At a state 
banquet Gou. Smuts said that time and 
mutual understanding bad healed the 
wounds of the past, tiud enabled the two 
gioat stocks to come together, and go for- 
ward together to their greater united 
destiny. In reply the king referred to the 
evidences he bad found everywhere of the 
sympathy felt by S. Africans for tho Brit, 
people for the burdens they were hearing 
(an allusion to tho economic crisis In 
Britain). On Palm Hundu> the Wing and 
royal family made their devotions among 
tho Dutch Reformed community in tho 
Groot Kcrk of Pretoria. On April 7 the 
king and royal family arrived by air at 
Salisbury, 9. Rhodesia, on the first visit 
by n reigning sovereign to that country. 
Hero ho opened t tie S. Rhodesian F’arlia- 
ment, this being tho llr.st time that a 
rojal state opening had taken place in a 
building that, prior to its conversion, had 
been a public-house. Tho king also 
visitod tho grave of Cecil Rhodes and tho 
Victoria Falls. Tho royal tour ended on 
April 21 with tho embarkation of the royal 
family on tho Vanguard at Capetown. A 
further tour to Australia Aiul New Zealand 
was planned for the sprlug of 1919, but It 
was hnneelied owing to the illness of tho 
king, who underwent an operation in 
March 1949 for tho relief of an affection 
of the right leg. 

King George and Queen Ml i /abet h have 
two daughters, Princess Elizabeth Alex- 
andra Mary, dnoboss of Edinburgh (5. 


April 21, 1926), heiress presumptive to the 
throne; and Princess Margaret Rose ( b . 
Aug. 21, 1930). His grandson, Prince 
Charles Philip Arthur George of Edin- 
burgh, was b. ou Nov. 14, 1948. iiiee 
R. Fulford, George VI , , 1948. 

George V., king of Hanover (1851-86), 
only son of Ernest Augustus, king of nan- 
over and duke of Ouniberland, and grand- 
son of George 111. of England, 6. in Berlin, 
May 27. 1819. When still quite a child he 
lost tbo sight of one eve, and an accident 
which occurred In 1833 resulted In his 
being totally blind. Ho succeeded to the 
throne In Nov. 1851. Imbued from hla 
earliest childhood with a belief in the 
divine right of kings, coupled with strong 
religious views, he was soon in conflict 
with his Landtag or Parliament, bis blind- 
ness making him an easy prey to un- 
scrupulous and disloyal advisers. When 
Ger. affairs reached a crisis in 1866 he was 
unable to meet the situation. Against 
tho advice of his Parliament be refused 
Prussia’s demand that Hanover should 
maintain an unarmed neutrality while the 
war lasted, and immediate occupation by 
Prussia followed; his army was compelled 
to surrender, and the result was the formal 
annexation of Hanover by Prussia, Sept. 
1866. The king made many unavailing 
attempts at restoration, but was never re- 
conciled to Prussia. He retired to Gmttn- 
den in Austria, and d. whilo on a visit to 
Paris in 1878. Ills remains are buried in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Ho mar- 
ried (Feb. 1843) Marie, daughter of 
Joseph, duke of Saxe- Alt cnburg, and left 
a son, Ernest Augustus, duke of Cumber- 
land. and tun daughters. 

George I. (1845 -1913), king of tbo Hel- 
lenes, b. at Copenhagen, the second son of 
King Christi.m IV. of Denmark, and 
brother of Queen Alexandra of Great 
Britain. Ou tlm throne falling vacant at 
the expulsion of King Otto in 1862. he was 
recognised by the powers and elected king 
of tho Hellenes in 1863. It was shortly 
after this that Christian IV. became king 
of Denmark, and on becoming king of 
Greece, G. signed an act resigning his right 
of succession to the throne of Denmark, In 
favour of his > ounger brother. Prince Wal- 
demar. Tho Uks. accorded him an en- 
thusiastic welcome, and be ruled L. strict 
accordance with constitutional principles, 
adopting os his motto, "My strength is the 
love of my people.* He was ono of the 
prin. artificer'? of the Balkan League, con- 
summated in 1912, and directed against 
Turkey. He d. by tho hand of an assassin 
(a Gk. named Alexander Skinas), on 
March I'', 1913, while walking in the 
streets of Salonika, a city then in tho occu- 
pation of the victorious Gk. Army. He 
married tho grand duchess Olga of Russia 
In 1S67, and the result of this union was 
five sons and one daughter. 

George II. (1890-1947), king of the Hel- 
lenes; b. at Tatoi near Athens; eldest, sou 
of King Cons tan tit o, on whose first de- 
posit Ion he was excluded from succession 
on account of his pro-Ger. sympathies, his 
younger brother Alexander succeeding. 
Alexander dying in 1920. And the restored 
Constantino being Again deposed, G. 
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succeeded Sept 28, 10°2 Disputes with 
Italy, culminating in boiubardmont of 
Corfu, marked the earlier years of his 
reign His first gov was republican In 
sympathy, its leading figure bung Venl/o 
list (see Vh vizelos) generals A group of 
royalist generals tried unsuccessfully to 
overthrow the gov* bv force and U , being 
implicated, was deposed and banished, 
while Greece was proclaimed a republic 
(March 25 1024) During t!o\ en years of 
exile G lived in London, but hi* kingship 
was not recognised bv the Court of St 
James to which the Gk republic had sent 
anambas In 1915 theLibtiol Vim/cllsta 
attempted a coup against tho Oonscrta 
tive Populists, who woro now in power 
Gen Kondylis, war minister, proclaimed 
himself regent, and held n plebiscite (Nov 
193:>) which produced tho incredible re 
suit of 97 5 in favour of u 8 return and 
G returned to Athens for the second time 
as king He now held scrupulously fuir 
arl elections which ironically enough 
rought the republican parties 1 n< V in a 
majority, and G remained in tho back 
ground for six mouths, when Gen Met- 
axas, a leader of the ltoyalist party with 
the aid of Gc n kondv lis became dictator 
abolished tho constitution, dissolved 
Parliament, and claimed royal uutlioi 
Ity for his new regime When Mussolini 
attacked Greece ( \pril 1941) U and 
Metnxas dcclaietl war on the Allies side, 
but when the Gers invtidcd Greece the 
Oka weie defeated and G It ft tho country 
for honourable exile as the head of his 
occuph d «tate \\ hon the war w as draw 

lag to a elo^e, however, tho countrv was 
riven with the bitter conflict of oppos 
Ing factions Iho Communistic! G1 s i 
(I \ M ) sought to si i7C power by violr m o I 
and a bloody civil war resulted, hul grulti 
ally tho Royalist led (As captured the 
stop gap cov , and eventually ou ^ pt 1 
194G a plebiscite once again resulted in a 
clear majority in favour of G ’s return 
G , however, d suddenly ou Vpril 1 of a 
heart ittack, only a few months after Ins 
second return to Greece, and was su 
ceeded by his brother Prince Paul 

George Frederick Augustus (IS 12 1901), 
king of Saxony b at Dresden, tho young 
est son of king John of Saxony JIc rc 
reived a c ireful military training and 
entered the active army as a Lieutenant of 
artillery in l g 4b His name Is Inscp irahly 
associated with the Austro Prussian war 
of 1866, an 1 luring tho campaign 1 o 
distiuguisbc 1 tiininrlf by his military 
ability and mt rc \ \ 1 ty lie sure ceded hi* 
brother Albert on the throne of Saxony 
In 1902 

George, David Lloyd see Lloyd 
Glokok, Pari 

George, Henry H S3 ) J7), Amer econo 
mist, b in Phlladc Iphla flo left school 
at an early age In ordf r to support himself 
and first went to v lio afterwards 
Jeamed the trade of j>xin* i and In 18 >8 
worked his way to ( xlif rma, where ho 
became a journevni m inntrr ilo was 
however, soon obliged to k no this trade, 
owing to Its slackness, and for the next few 
years he drifted from ono employment to 
another In 1805 bo began to writo for 


the press, and became a reporter on the 
San Francisco Times, where he rapidly 
obtained promotion Ills most Important 
work Progress and Poterly , was first pub 
in 1879, and In a few years obtained great 
popularity , and, by 1883, G found himt>alf 
regarded as tho apostlo of a new social 
creod lie wrote numerous articles for 
magazines and papers on economic and 

C olitieal subjoe ts, but his liter iry activities 
rought him littlo pecunlaiy return, and 
he remained in poor circumstam os till his 
death See life by his son Henry, 1900 
(also included in G *« collected works, 
1906-11), also V N Young lit story of the 
bmgle lax Moiement ui the United States, 
1016, and T It Commons and others, 
History of labour m the l mttd States , 
1918 
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George the Scholar, ste (>i nn w>h s II 

George, Stefan (18f>S 1911) (or pot t 
h at ltddeshuni near Itingcn in 1892 
ho founded his t ir fame I / > t Dlattfr fur 
die hurist and ^ it hind around him a 
hand of writers who wc ro destined to have 
a profound India mo on Gcr litters 
George the I o« t ami 1 lied rich Guudnlf, 
tho litnaiy tutu wtro tho most promt 
mnt of thi*i Nict/htho and Mallarmd 
wtro G *s Iltcriry gods I Us own not fry 
has much of tl i polish as well as tin oh- 
si urity, of M ill irm<* Among his piln 
poctiral works ate (tiths trails ) Hymns 
(1890), 7 Ac 1 < ir of the Soul (1897), Ihe 
lapestry of life (1899), Songs of Dream 
and Ik nth ( 1 900 ) Days and Deeds (1901), 
and Ihe H or (19] 7 ) Ills t oiuplcte works 
wtro pub in 18 vola (1927 31) See 
studies bv L klago, 1902, IF Dfihtrg, 
190K, \\ Sthtllti 1918 iiml V Gumlolf, 
1920, also 1 Wnlttrs Stefan (weary* una 
die Dialler fur du hunst, 19 10, and X \ 
i Mticr, Stefan (itorge und lhomns Mann , 
1946 

George or Trebizond (1195-1481), Gk 
I hiloBopher ami scholar, b In flu Is of 
t it to, but licsc ended fiom a family of Tro- 
blrontl As a scholar ho was famous in 
connection with the revival of the stud} of 
Ok in Italy lie became prof of rhetoric 
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and philosophy at Venice, and sained a 
mat reputation as a teacher and transla- 
tor of Aristotle, engaging in controversy 
with his contemporary Gornistus Plethon, 
tho Platonic philosopher. Jihetorica (1470) 
is among his writings, lie d. in great 
poverty at Horne. 

George. Walter Goodall (18/ 58-1 94 3). 
Brit. athlete, b. at Caine, Wiltshire. Ho 
was tho winucr of the record number of 
twelvo Amateur Athletic Association 
championships, and his time for tho mile 
— 1 min. 12| sec. —stood as the world's 
record for thirty-seven years. The ama- 
teur championships ho won were tho in. 
and 4 m., each four times, and tho 1 m. 
and 10 m. each twice, lie turned pro- 
fessional in 1884, and bis famous record 
in tho mile was made against W. Cum- 
mings of Paisley, at Liliio Bridge in 1880. 
In 1882 and 1881 lie also won the national 
cross-country titles, in all ho won more 
than 1000 cups and medals. In his prime, 
tall, slim, and dark haired. Although, on 
comparative times, Woodorson In 1937 did 
tho mile in 4 min. G see., U. had not the 
same advantages from artificial aids; ho 
had llttlo help from tho trainer, he had no 
masseur, track? were slow and badly laid, 
and there was no scientific dieting. 

George Cross, lionou in 1940 

to reward the performance of deeds of 
valour by civilians, both men and women, 
it ranks with and immediately after tho 
Victoria Cross, and Is worn before tho in- 
signia of all orders and before all other 
decorations. It tukeH tho place of tho 
medal of tho Order of the Brit. Ki mire for 
Gallantry (E.G.M.). holders of tho K.O.M. 
rccch ing tho G. C. in substitut ion. There 
is a small military div. of tho Cross to 
permit its award to mombers of tlio fight- 
ing services who perform acts coming 
within tho terms of tho warrant. Among 
the first recipients wore persons who ren- 
dered heroic service during Ger. air raids 
on Britain. Another notable award was 
to the Is. of Malta in recognition of its 
gallant resistance in tho Second World 
War. 

George, Lake; 1. Lake In the K part of 
the state of Now York, IJ.S A., in the 
Adirondack Mts., connected with Lake 
Champlain by Ticondoroga Creek, famed 
for its beautiful scenery, which makes it a 
favourite summer resort, it is about 
34 m. long, and from 2 to 4 in. wide, and 
is fed by brooks and springs. 2. I like in 
New S. Wales, Australia, 25 m S W. of 
Goulhurn. It is a salt-water lake, 25 m. 
long and 8 m. broad, and is 2129 ft. above 
the level of tho sea. 3. Port in ('’ape 
Colony, S. Africa, pop. 360ft. 4. bake In 

central Africa, formerly known as Albert 
Edward Nyanza. 

Georgetown: 1. Tn., now included with 
in the limits of Washington, but formerly 
in the dJst. of Columbia. Many famous 
people have lived here, amongst them 
being Francis Scott Koy, J. H. Po> ne, and 
.7. M. Mason. It was settled In tho latter 
part of the seventeenth century, chartered 
in 1789, and annexed to Washington in 
1878. In the early days it was an im- 
portant social centre. 1 1 has a number of 
large flour mills. 2. The cap. of Brit. 


Guiaua and its chief port, situated on tbe 
Demarara It. Tho chief exports are 
sugar, coffee, and rum. There are two 
foundries, a dry dock, and factories for 
tbe maimf. of rice, cigars, chocolate, 
candlos, aerated water, lee, etc. A modern 
system of sewn go disposal, and electricity 
wrus installed in 1929 It Is connected by 
rail and ferry with Now Amsterdam and 
tbe W. coast, and by steamer with the 
coastal distfl. and rivs. Owing to tho 
swampy nature of tho surrounding dist., 
tho climate is somewhat unhealthy, 
though it has much improved of late years. 
Artesian wells supply the city with water. 
The (pre-1945) city w’as w r ell built on low, 
fiat land, aud most of tho houses were 
made of wood. Tho tn. was devastated 
by a fire on Feb. 23, 1945. Fed by 
inflammable chemicals tho fire demolished, 
in Church Street, tho buildings of the 
G. Chamber of Commerce, the Tourist 
Board, the library of tho Ito.val Agric. 
and Commercial Society, the Natural 
Hist. Museum, the O. Club and Assembly 
Rooms, and some gov. offices; and in 
High Street, tho General Post Office, 
Broadcasting Station, Barclay's Bank, 
and the Huyal Bank of Canada. The 
heart of tho city’s business seel ion was 
wiped out It is an unhappy coincidence 
that two similar conflagrations in 1864 
swept much thorsnnie sod ion of the tn. 
There w'as, however, only ono life lost in 
tho fire of 1945. The damage was esti- 
mated at i'2,000,000. Pop. 54,500. 3. 

Municipality in Penang Is., off the W. 
coast of tho Mal.n Peninsula. Next to 
Singapore G. is the chief port of the Straits 
.Settlements. It is for titled, and has a 
largo harbour. Pop. 1G5.000. 4. Tn. 

in Capo Prow off the Cape of Good Hope, 
laid out in accordance with the anct. 
Dutch modelling. Pop. (white) 7000. 
5. City arnl tho eo. seat of G. co., S. 
Carolina, U.S.A. It is a seaport of some 
importance, and 1ms steamship com- 
munication with Now York. It is served 
by tho Seaboard Airline railway, and 
by tdoitmer ccrrito It has turpen- 
tine distilleries, and exports rice, cotton, 
fish, lunthtr, etc. G. Is famous as f he 
landing- pla< e of Lafayette on his first visit 
to the V S.A., and tho tn. was settled 
about 1700. Incorporated iu 1S(K, and 
chart eicd as a city in 1895. Pop. 5500. 

Georgia tor SakartvMo), former kingdom 
of Tran^eauea-ia, which eristed histori- 
cally for more than 2000 years, comprising 
the tor. s. of tho Caucasian Mbs., between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. Its native 
and earliest name wa* Uorthvell: Vrastau 
is the Armenian name, and Gruzia the 
Russian. It includes the two autonomous 
republics of Abkhazia and Adjaria, and 
an autonomous region, S. Ossetia. Prior 
to t ho First World War G. was divided 
into tbe Hussfan govs, of Tiflls, Kutaia, 
Klisovetpol, Baku, and Erivan. G. was 
conquered by Alexander the Great, but 
after hfs death the Georgians succeeded 
in establishing thou» solves as an inde- 
pendent people with a gov. of their own, 
and they managod to maintain their 
political position as a state until tho 
beginning of tbe nineteenth century, in 
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■pita of being conquered and made 
tributary sev. times by the Arabian 
caliphs, and by Persia. It was annexed 
by Russia in 1801 in violation of the 
treaty of alliance of 1783. In 1801 Q. 
was converted into a Russian prov. Many 
of the Georgians are at the present day 
Moslem, though they were converted to 
Christianity early in the fourth century 
(a ,D. 318). Their language forms a very 
interesting intermediate link between the 
Indo-European languages and the mono- 

S llabic tongues of E. Asia. It resembles 
em chiefly In its phonetic system and 

8 resents great facilities for composition, 
tie laws of which are very regular. 
Georgian is written in a native alphabet, 
obviously based on the Armenian, and 
there are sev. varieties of the language. 
The Georgian trans. of the Bible dates 
from the eighth century, and is the most 
anct. work known to exist in the language. 
The curious poem entitled The 21 an 
clothed m the Panther's Skin , attributed to 
RustevcJ, who lived during the eleventh 
century* is the next most important 
composition, whilst others of note are 
national epics and prose romances. Other 
than theso, the great bulk of Georgian 
literature consists of eccles. writings, 
national codes and chronicles, and byinns, 
both sacred and profane. The Georgians 
proper number about 400.000, and to- 
gether with the highland Georgians 
(consisting of the Khevsurs, Pshavs, and 
Tushes), I merit Ians, Gurians, Mlngrelions, 
Lazes, etc., they make up a total of about 
1,400,000. Their race Is distinguished by 
some excellent qualities, and they are 
specially noted for great personal courage, 
and a passionate love of music. Physi- 
cally, they are a fine athletic race, and 
their women are noted for their beauty. 
Before their incorporation with the 
Russian empire, the social organisation 
rested on a highly aristoci^itic basis, but 
these relations were modified to a con- 
siderable extent, and a more sharply 
defined middle class of merchants, artisans, 
and traders was developed. The power 
of life and death, formerly freely exercised 
by the imbles over their serfs, had been 
abolished before tho Russian Revolution. 
Under the t*ars O. was divided between 
the prov*. of Titiis and Kutais. After 
the 1917 revolution civil war prevailed 
until 19*21, whnii (J. became an Autono- 
mous 3o'*iyh‘t Soviet Republic in tho 
Transcaucasian Federation. The nwsq 
of the pop. n illiterate and agriculture 
Is the chief occupation. Cotton and 
tobacco arc grown, also bamboo and 
medicinal plants. The cultivation of tea 
has increased of late. The problem of 
Irrigation is very dlHU nit. The country is 
heavily timbered, but the industry is little 
developed owing to the lack of communi- 
cations and the immutability of the 
Streams for floating he logs. The chief 
mineral product is manganese and tho 
manganese ore bods arc among the richest 
In the world, more than one-half of the 
world's supply being derived in 1914 from 
the dilatory mines in the dlst. of Sharo- 
pansky. Abundant coal, but of poor 
qoaT^y, Is mined, and naphtha exists; 


mineral springs are numerous. The chief 
industries are tobacco, leather, and bricks, 
also the weaving of carpets and silks. 
Wine Is produced in considerable quan- 
tities. There are 970 m. of railway, the 
trunk line connecting tho Black Sea ports 
of Poti and Batum, on the Caspian. 
Batum and Baku are also connected by 
a petroleum pipe lino. Tho cap. is Tiflis. 
Area 37,500 sq. in. Pop. (including 
Armenians, Russians, Tartars, etc.) (1939) 
3.542.200. 

Georgia. One of the original thirteen 
states of the U.S.A. It is a S. Atlantic 
state, bounded on the N. by Tennessee 
and N. Carolina, on tho E. by 3. Carolina 
and the Atlantlo Ocean, on the S. by 
Florida, and on tho W. by Alabama. The 
total area is 58,800 sq. m., of which 300 
sq. m. are water. The surface of the state 
is divided between highlands and low- 
lands, the Blue Ridge Mts. terminating in 
the N. part of tho state. Its drainage 
Bystem is extensive, tho prin. rivs. being 
the Savannah, the Altamaha, tho Chatta- 
hoochee, and the Flint. The climate of 
G. show s a wide range of temp., and differs 
considerably In the various localities. In 
3. G. tho climate is similar to that of N. 
Florida. Tho winters and summers are, 
however, treo from extremes, and on tho 
whole the climate is temperate. The 
greatest rainfall occurs in tho extreme N., 
and tho smallest In the E. G. is also 
notable for its variety of soils. In the N. 
part sands and clay predominate, but in 
the extreme N.W. the soil possesses great 
fertility, being of a loamy charnel er. By 
far tho greatest variety la found in tho 
coastal plain region ; hero abound led clay, 

f rrey sandy soils, aud a subsoil of yellow 
oam. The flora and fauna of G. have 
no distinctive features, but in mineral 
resources it shows os groat a variety as in 
its climate and soils. Tho most Important 
of these is stone. The marble industry, 
too, has Btoadily grown in importance 
during tho post years, and tho G. marble 
has gained a reputation throughout the 
U.S.A. Other mintr.il products are 
silver, copper, asbestos, tale, mica, slate, 
limestone, cement, etc. Coal is not ex- 
tensively found. Gold was found in 
White County in 18*29. and even diamonds 
have been discovered, though not ex- 
ploited. The fisheries of G. are important, 
oysters and shad constituting tho bulk of 
the catch. The leading industry of the 
state used to be agrii ulturo. Tho pro- 
ducts are extremely diversified, and with 
tho exception of the tropical fruits of 
California and Florida, G. rail cultivate 
almost evcr> tiling produced by the U.S.A. 
The prin. cereals grown are corn, wheat, 
oats, and rice. O. ranks second among 
tho cotton -growing commonwealths, ana 
has an enormous cotton -growing area. 
The growth of migur-caue Is Increasing. 
The chief industry is cotton gopds; others 
are lumber, fertiliser, food products, 
printing, and publishing. Manufacturing 
has now passed agriculture In Importance 
owing to the vast development of water- 
power. Since 1916 education has been 
compulsory. There are elementary 
schools, high schools, and normal schools, 
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with separate schools for whites and 
Negroes. The cap. is Atlanta and tho 
chief port Savannah. Q. wob the last 
of tho Eng. colonies to be estab. In 
America, and is called after George 11. of 
Great Britain. It was founded by Ogle- 
thorpe as a refuge for poor debtors. It 
took an important part In the Revolu- 
tionary war. In 1801 It passed tho 
ordinance of secession and In 1870 was re- 
admitted Into the Union. Pop. 3,123,000. 
Prin. cities ore Atlanta 302,200, Savan- 
nah 1)5,900, Augusta 65,900, Macon 
57.800, Columbus 53,200. See (j. Howell, 
History of Georgia, 1926; K. M. Coulter, 
A Short History of Georgia , 1933; and 
A. H- »Saye, New \ iewpomts in Georgian 
History , 1913. 

Georgia, Gulf of. This strait separates 
Vancouver Is. from Brit. Columbia; it is 
30 ni. broad and about 250 in. long. It 
meets tho Pacific Ocean at Queen 
Charlotte Sound on tho N. and Juan de 
Fuca Strait ou the S. 

Georgian Architecture. The character- 
istic features of the Georgian (and Queen 
Anne) houses are the sush- windows 
symmetrically arranged with wooden 
bars, the central doorway with consoles, 
entablature, and pediment j o boldly pro- 
jecting consoled cornice promoting the 
wallH from rain, and generally a plain 
hipped roof, with simple dormer windows. 
A good illustration Is No. 10 Downing 
Street. Whitehall. Ge icrally the smaller 
Georgian house is set ha k from the road 
behind simple iron ruilfnu', and shows a 
straight, two-storeyed front raised upon a 
basement ilat. lllcnheim, designed by 
Vanbrugh, and Somerset House, by 
Chambers, are good examples of this 
fetyle. 

Georgian Bay constitutes the N.M. 
section of Hake Huron in N. America, and 
Is divided from the lake by Manltoulln Is. 
ami the peninsula containing the two cos. 
Grey and Bruce. The bay is ncarl v 100 m. 
long and 50 m. broad. It is fed by many 
rivs., chief among which aro the Rs. 
French, Maganatawan, ami Muskoka. 
The S. portion of the bay Is watered by 
the R. Nottawosaga. Tho Trent Vulley 
Canal counects the bay with the hay of 
Quinte and Lake Ontario. 

Gephyrea, name given to a largo class 
of marine worms, which includes the four 
orders Sipunculoldeu, Prlapuloidca. Kcld- 
uroidea. and Epithetosoinatoidea. The 
Sipunculoldea are elongated and vermi- 
form In sliapo, and live la the ooze and 
sand at tho bottom of the sea; occasion- 
ally they bore into coral rock ; Phumosoma 
and Sipvnrulus are the most important 
genera. The Priapuloidca contain the 
two genera Priaputus and Hahcryptua , 
cylindrical animals with the mouth at one 
end and tho anus at the other. The 
Kchiuroldea are distinguished by the 
preseqee of a long contract lie dorsal 
outgrowth, forming tho proboscis. The 
Kpif hetosoniatoidea contain a single 
family which are remarkable for their 
long, tubular proboscis, and tor a sorles ot 
pores which lie on each side of the body. 

Gera, tn. In Germany, on tho White 
Ulster, 35 m. S.W. of Leipzig. It has broad 


streets and fine buildings, with a castle 
and an old raunioipal hall. Manufs. 
woollens, machinery, and musical instru- 
ments. Pop. 84,000. 

Geraldton, tn. 230 m. from Perth in 
W. Australia, situated on Campion Bay. 
It is noted as being the port for the 
Murchison goldfield. It has a good 
harbour; the chief exports are gold, 
copper, sandalwood, and wool. Pop. 
5900. 

G6rando, Joseph Marie de, see Deg 6 n- 
ando, Baron. 

Geranium, genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Geraniaccse. Chiefly 
unn. or perennial herbaceous plants with 
palmately lobed leaves and regular ftve- 
petalled flowers. A characteristic elon- 
gated beak-like process attached to the 
ovary gives the genus the popular name 
of ‘Crane's-bill. The Gs. are widely 
distributed, species being found In all 
climates: sev. occur naturally in the Brit. 
Is., of which perhaps the most, familiar It 
Herb Robert, or Stinking Crane’s-bill, 
from Its pungent odour. The common 
garden Gs. are not correctly so called, 
being really members of tho genus 
Pelargonium , which, however, is also 
included in the order Goran jacew. 

Girard, Etienne Maurice, Corate (1773- 
1352), celebrated Fr. general and marshal 
of France under Louis-Phillppe. He 
served os a volunteor under Dumourlez 
and Jourdan, became captain In 1794, 
and accompanied Bernadette to Vienna 
as aide-de-eamn In 1 798. lie was present 
at Jena (1806), Erfurt (1806), and com- 
manded the Saxon ce .alry at Wagr&m 
(1809). G. first won fame by his splendid 
charge at Austerlitz in 1805. Ho went to 
Portugal from 1810 to 1811, and then did 
great service to France during Napoleon's 
Russian campaign, helping to save the 
rearguard of the Grande Arm6e during 
the retreat, 1812. He distinguished him- 
self at Bautzen in 1813, was wounded at 
Leipzig, but fought at La Rothidre and 
Montereau. Joining Napoleon after his 
escape from Elba, G. fought at Lfgny in 
1815 with Grouchy. Louis XVIII. named 
him Grand Cross of the L6gion d'Honneur. 
G. was a member of tne Chamber of 
Deputies in 1822 and 1827, took part in 
the revolution of 1830, besieged and took 
Antwerp, 1832, and succeeded Mortier as 
grand cnancollor of the L6glon d’Honneur, 
1835. Napoleon III. made him senator in 
1852. 

G6rard, Francois Paseal, Baron (1770- 
1837), Fr. painter, 6. In Rome. He 
entered the Pension du Roi at Paris at the 
ago of tv\ elve, and from there went to the 
Studios of Pajou, tne sculptor, ami B renet, 
the painter, whom ho left shortly to study 
under David. Ho competed for the Prlx 
de Roum iu 1789, but was unsuccessful. 
Two years Inter ho again presented him- 
self, but his father's aeatb prevented the 
completion of his work. He then went to 
Rome for a year, but returned to Paris 
in 1791, nnd obtained employment under 
his former master, David. In 1796 he 
painted his famous *B61fsaire.’ and the 
following year ' Psychd et 1’ Am our.* 
From 1808 to 1810 be exhibited quite a 
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number of pictures at the Fr. Salon, tie 
is best remembered by his portraits, 
notably of Napoleon, Talleyrand, Mmo de 
Sta£l, and Mme lttcamior. Seo — . Dol6- 
olaze, Ixruis David, son £cole et son temps, 
1855. 

Gerard, James Watson, Amer. lawyer 
and ninbas.. b. 1867, at Genesco, New 
York; his father was a lawyer and histori- 
cal writer. G. graduated at Columbia 
Univ. in 1890. In 1892 he was admitted 
to the Bar, and began practice in Now 
York city, lie was chairman of the 
Democratic campaign committee of New 
York co. for four years. Elected associate 
justice of supreme court of New York for 
term 1908-21. but resigned Sept. 9, 1913. 
in order to become U.B. ambus, to Ger- 
many. In his first >ear in Berlin he 
came to the conclusion that Germany was 
trying for a rapprochement with Great 
Britain os against the Monroe doctrine of 
U.S.A. He formed and retained a high 
opinion of tho Crown Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm (q. t\); but ho bears witness to tho 
intolerable arrogance of tho Prussian 
military caste, who, ho believed, hurried 
the preparations for a war because of the 
beginning of un anti-militarist movement 
in Germany after tho Zubern afiair. On 
the eve of tho First World M fir he w'roto 
to the Brit, umbos, offering mediation by 
the U.S.A., but his letter was uo\er 
answered. Before tho entry of America 
Into tho war <». was most energetic in 
seeing to tho interests of oppressed Brit, 
prisoners in Germany, llo gives a 
detailed and most interesting account of 
his experiences in My Four Fears in 
Germany (1917), written when he had 
resumed practice in New York. Ho has 
also written Fate to Face with Kaiser ism 
(1918). He holds the Brit, distinction of 
K.C.M.G. 

Girard, Jean Ignace, see Granpville. 

Gerard, John (1545-1^12), Eng. her- 
balist and writer on gardening, lie lived 
for homo time at llolborn, London, 
keeping a large physic garden there, and 
practising as a barber-surgeon. He kept 
Lord Burghloy’s gardens for over twenty 
years. In 1596 G. pub. bis Catnloyus 
arborum frvtxcum ac plantarum . . in 
horto Jounms Gerardi . . . (1100 varieties). 
Ills Heiball, or Generali Histone of 
I'tantes (1597), was based on Dodoens’s 
Stirpuim histories pemptades (1583k An 
enlarged ed. was issued by Thomas 
Johnson In 1633. G. became master of 
the Company of Barber-Burgeons, 1607. 
See Al. Woodward, Gerard's Herball, 1636; 
E. Arbtr (editor), A Transcript of the 
Registers of the Company of Stationers of 
Ijmdon , in. 21, 1875; and Alice Tudor, A 
Little Hook of Healing Herbs , gathered from 
an Old Herball , 1927. 

Girardmer, or Giromi, health resort 
and tn. of Vo*gcs, France, 18 m. 
from Saint-Di6. on G. Lake, near Lakes 
Longemer anu Iietouruciner. It wus 
named in honour of Gf-rani of Alsace, who 
built a tower by the lake <<.1070). Noted 
for its picturesque posit ion, it is a tourist 
centre. It has munufs. of linen, house- 
hold utensils, and borup, and large trade 
In G6rom6 cheese. Part of tho tu. was 


destroyed by fire in tho Second World 
War. Pop. (coin.) 8500. 

Gerard of Cremona (1114-87), medieval 
translator of Ptolemy's astronomy. Ho 
studied anct. wisdom in the Bp. aud 
Muslim schools of Toledo, aud having 
acquired a knowledge of Arabic, devoted 
tho remainder of his lifo to tho making 
of Lat. trans. from its literature. His 
most celebrated work is tho trans. of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest. Ho is also said to 
have trans. about sixty-six other treatises. 
He d. at Cremona in Lombardy. 

Gerasa (I'tpacru, modern Jer&sh), anct. 
city of the Decapolis, Palestine, 56 m. 
from Jerusalem. It is among tho mis. 
of Gilead, about 20 m. E. of Jordan. 
Grove identifies it with Bamoth-gllead. 
In 83 B.o. it was captured by Alexander 
Jannncus of tho Mocoabean line, and 
rebuilt by the Homs., 65 B.c. G. wus 
very important in tho time of tho .Vnto- 
nines (A.n. 138-80). It was a bishop’s 
see in early Christian times. It cannot 
be the ’country of the Gerasenes* (see 
Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem , p. 369). 
The ruined forum, colonnaded streets, 
theatres, ami temple probably date from 
tho second and third centuries a.d. (see 
photographs by Palestine Explorution 
Fund, 1867). Gad \ka. 

Gerfalcon, see Falcon. 

Gerhardt, Karl Friedrich (Charles 
Frederic) (1816-56), famous Fr. chemist, 
native of Strasbuig. He studied under 
Liebig at Giessen, and with Chovreul, and 
trans. sev. woiks of Bcr/.61ius and Liebig, 
lie went to Paris, and in collaboration 
with Laurent and (labours contributed to 
tho Annates de chimie et de physique. 
With Ca hours ho wrote a memoir on essen- 
tial oils, embodying now theories. O. w r a** 
prof, at Montpellier, J9-14-48, and then 
returned to Paris, the greater part of his 
work being done in that city. In 1855 he 
became prof, of clicrn, at Strasbnrg. ills 
chief works are Prfns de chnme organ ique 
(18 44-45); Ivtrodm lion tl V etude de la ch i mic 
par Ic systtme umtaire (1848); Prfcis 
d’ analyse rh imu/ue (1855); Traitfi de 
chimie oryanique (1833-56). See Ca- 
hours, Notice sur Charles Geihardt , 1856, 
and E. GrJmaux, Charles Gerhardt , sa vie „ 
son ceuvre, sa corrtepondanre, I960. 

Gerhardt, Pauius (Paul) (1607-70), great 
Ger. hymn-writer of Saxony, second only 
to Luther. He studied at Wittenberg, 
became pastor at Mittcnwaldc (1651), in 
Berlin (1657 67). Ho removed to Luhbon, 
1669, and was pastor there in tho Spreo- 
wald till his death. G. supported the 
Lutherans in their controversies with the 
reformed churches. Among his most 
celebrated hyinns are ‘Nun rtilien alio 
Wflldor,* * Wach auf mein Hers, und singe * 
(1648); * Warum sollt ich mich donn 
grftmon I ’ (1653); * Beflchl du <Jeiho Wego’ 
(1656) (We/Jey’8 ‘Commit thou all tliy 
ways’); ‘O Haupt voii Blut und Wun- 
den* (Alexander’s ‘O sacred head once 
wounded’). His Collected llymns first 
appeared 1667. A good od. is that of A. 
Ebcling (1908). See F. Both, P. Gerhardt , 
1832 (new cd. by Lommatsrh, 1893); 
K. Langboeker, P. Gerhardts Leben und 
Lieder , 1841; J. Kelly (tnms.), Gerhardt '* 
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Spiritual Songs. 18G7 ; and studies by P. 
Wcrnlo, 1907; II. Petrich, 1914; and E. 
Kochs. 1926. 

G6rioault. Jean Louis Andr6 Theodore 
1791-1824), Fr. painter, leader of the 
tomnutlc os opposed to the Classical 
school. Ho was pupil of Vcrnct (1808) 
and Ou6rin (1810). G. spent much time 
in Versailles, and entered the army for a 
time (r. 1814). He soon returned to his 
art. visiting Italy (1816-18) and England 
in 1819. ‘ Lo Radeau do la M6duso* 

(1819), his most famous work, is now in the 
Louvre. The VValiaco Collection, London, 
lms his 4 Equestrian Portrait of the Prince 
Urgent.’ His horses are especially fine. 
Other pictures are 4 A Cavalry Olllcer on 
Horseback* (1812); ’Wounded Cuirassier’ 
(1814), and studies for a picture of a horso- 
mce In tho Corso during Carnival. G. 
also produced a few bronzes ami wax- 
sketches. See E. Coqunt rlx, (Mricnult, prose 
el vers, 1816; C. C16ment, (JtrUault . . ., 
1868; and lives by L. Rosenthal, 1905, and 
L. Del tell, 1924; also W. Brownell, French 
Art, ( 'lassie anti Contemporary, 1901. 

Gerizim and Ebal, in scriptural geo- 
graphy two hills of .samaria, Palestine. 
The former (c. 2850 ft. high) stands 
opposite tho latter (c. 3000 ft. high), which 
is on tho N. side of t» ' i* * .*!„ valley in 
which lies NablOs (anct. Sheehcin). Tho 
mreo for disobedience to the law was 
pronounced from Alt. Ebal, tho blessing 
lor obedience from Mt. Gerizim (Joshua 
v Hi. 32). After the conquest of Canaun 
Joshua erected an altar to Jehovah on 
Ebal (modern Arabic name Jebel Eslami- 
yah). The Samaritans built their tcmplo 
on G. 

Germ, see Bactehm.: Bioloov. 

German, Sir Edward (Edward German 
Jones) (1862-1936), Eng. musical com- 
poser, b. in Shropshire, educated at Bridge 
Jlouse School, Chester. He entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, 1880, leaving it 
as associate, 1887. Ho was made a follow, 
1895. His operetta. The Itiral Poets, was 
first produced at St. George’s Hall, 1886, 
and rovived by tho pupils of tho Academy, 
1901. In 1889 G. became director of 
music at tho Globe Theatre, London, 
under Alansficld’s management. His in- 
cidental music to Ilirhard III. (1889) was 
t he first of a series of similar compoMtlons 
for Hhakcspcrittu and other plays. Henry 
VIII . appeared at the Lyceum, 1892 — 
tho throe dauces performed during 
Wolsey’s reception at York Place (Act 1) 
becoming Immensely popular; Ilonuo and 
Juliet (1695); As You Like It (St. James’s 
Theatre) (1896); symphonic poem, Hamlet 
(1897); and Mueh Ado Alwut Xothing 
(1898). G. also wrote two sym phonies. In 
E. minor (Crystul Palace) (1690) and A 
minor (1893). Ho conducted at many 
great musical festivals. Other works are 
A : ell (luynn (I960); The Emerald Isle 
(finished for Sullivan) (1901); Merrie 
England (1902); The Princess of Kensing- 
ton (1903); Just So Song Hook (with Kip- 
ling) (1904); Tom Jones (1907); ami Fallen 
Fairies (with Gilbert) (1909). His coro- 
nation march and hymn were performed 
at Westminster at the coronatlou of George 
V., 1911. Tho U’tiloto Song was per- 


formed at the R.A.M. Centenary in 
London in 1922. He wrote numerous 
songs, part songs, and duets. Tho melo- 
dist and the scholar were happily com- 
bined In G. Ills music is of the school of 
Sullivan, but has a character of its own, 
and apart from his symphonic works, has 
a strung O.E. flavour and a spring-time 
rhythm. See life by W. H. Scott, 1932. 

German Art. Germany has never 
occupied a leading position, com parable 
to that of Italy or France, in the nist. of 
visual art in W. Km ope, hut the works 
produced there have au interesting indi- 
vidual character, and the best of them are 
acknowledged to appmar h to the master- 
pieces of more famous be bools. 

The medieval art of Germany developed 
out of that of tho Carolingian Empire of 
the ninth century. Carolingian art Itself 
was a W. European rather than n speci- 
fically Gcr. phenomenon, but it lias left 
some monuments on Gcr. soil, of which 
the most important is tho octagonal 
domed cbnpcl, which still forms tho 
nucleus of the cathedral at Aachen, tho 
central seat of ('barlemagno’s Go\. A 
specifically national stylo first appeared 
in the Ot Ionian period during tho latter 
part of tho tenth and the first half of the 
eleventh century. This was a period of 
great activity in architecture and MS. 
illumination and, to a lesser extent, in 
sculpture. The churches of this period 
were built in the Romanesque style, with 
round-headed arches, and w creels borately 
decorated on the outside with areaduig. 
A peculiar feature of their plan was the 
frequent presence of an apse at the W. as 
well os at tho E. end of tho church, 
instead of the doorway usual iu that 
position in tho re^t of Europe. Among 
tho most famous suixiving buildings of 
this period aro the abbey of Gemrodo and 
the cathedrals of Aluinz, Speyer, and 
Worms in the Rhineland, and tho church 
of St. Michael at Hildchlieira. The 
monastery of Rcichcnau was specially 
celebrated for the production of illumin- 
ated MSS., of which a fine example is 
the Gospels of Otto lit., now' in Munich, 
executed about tho > car 1 000. The finest 
surUvfng sculptures are the bronze doors 
of the cathedral of lliidesheim executed 
in 1015. Both tho painting and the 
bculpturo of tills period, though bused 
on Rmii. and Carolingian models, are 
distinguished by a vigour of emotional 
expression that is characteristically Uer. 
The twelfth leutury was a period of less 
artistic a<t hits', though some fine 
churches were built such as that of tho 
Apostles nt Cologne. The rock carving 
of tho Deposition ot tlm Kxternstelno, 
near Del mold, executed in 1215, is an 
extraordinarily moving com posit ion. To- 
wards tho end of the first quarter of tho 
thirteenth century tho Gothic stylo of 
architecture began to reach Germany 
from Franco, and is first seou in Riieh 
trausitional works as tho nave of tho 
church of St. Gordon at Cologne and the 
cathedral at Mfinstor. begun in 1 225. One 
of tho earliest fully Gothic churches in 
Germany Is that of St. Elisabeth at. 
Marburg, begun in 1233, which shows 
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already the most striking feature of Ger 
Qothio construction, the aisles being 
carried to the same height os the nave 
The resulting type of church is called a 
'hall church r (1 1aXlenk\rehe ) and Ger 
Gothic churches generally confoim to it 
Cologne Cathedral, begun In 1248 but 
not finally finished until 1880 is of the 
more familiar l r type with trlfonum and 
clerestory In N Germany the absence 
of suitable local building stono led to 
Interesting developments of Gothic con 
struction in brick especially In the great 
ports of the Hanseatic League like LUbeck 
while further 8 a tendency to over 
elaboration in the stonework already 
noticeable in the earlier parts of Cologne 
Cathedral steadily increased throughout 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
culminated in the Late Gothic style of tl e 
beginning of the sixteenth A character- 
istic example of this elaborate Rtvle Is the 
cathedral at l Ira, begun in 1377 but, like 
Cologne, not finished until the nineteenth 
esntury I here was also a revival of 
sculpture in the thhteenth centuij con 
temporarj with the first Introduction of 
the Gothic style in architecture but Itself 
representing rather a last flowering of the 
Romanesque The most Important sur 
viving monuments of this stylo aro the 
series of figures decorating the cathedrals 
of (reiberg in bavon) Bamberg Naum 
burg Stiasburg Piderborn and Munster 
dating from between 1210 and 12*0 
This grand monumental style was 
succeeded In the fourteenth century by 
the prettv but over elaborate 'inter 
national stylo* of Gothic common to the 
whole of Europe at that period and an 
individual Ger style In sculpture hardlj 
reasserted itself before the second half of 
the fifteenth century 

There aro no monuments of painting 
surviving comparable In Importance to 
the great sculptured decoration** of the 
thirteenth century, but in'tbe latrr four 
teenth tfnd earlier fifteenth century the 
'international stvle* was developed in 
Interesting and Individual wavs by such 
artists as Bertram von Mlndcn an 1 
Konrnl v n Soest in 'Westphalia Stephan 
Lochner m Cologne, and Melster irancke 
in Ilinlurg whoso work prepared tin 
way for the gri at movement of the ( nd of 
the fifteenth uid the beginning of t lie 
sixteenth century This period is justlv 
the most famous In the hist of G A The 
leading at ul r tors vwre Veit Stoss (14 IS 
1533) and 1 ct'r \ |j her the elder i[l 1 
1529), both of Nuremberg and Tllruan 
Riemenschneldc r (11 GO 1531) of Win/ 
burg, all of whom < mibfno a manncrc 1 
angular dovclojnert of Gothic draper* 
with gTeetly lncrcac l freedom of move 
ment and naturalism of expression 
\ischcr Is especially fair ous for his hion/c 
statues on the tomb of tho Emperor 
Maximilian at Inrsbruek (1513) in 

S aintlng we find a pi did development In 
tie work of Martin Schongaucr (d 1499) 
Who is well known as an engraver, and in 
whose work the influence of the school of 
the Van Eycks is evident I he works of 
the artists of the next generation show & 
greater originality of style, and it is on 


them that the claim of Germany to have 
produced a school of painting of major 
European Importance must chiefly rest 
Matthias Gnlnewald (1470/80-1529) is 
an expressionist painter of unsurpassed 
omotional force, but the greatest figure 
Is Albrecht Ddrer of Nuremberg (1471- 
1 528) unrivalled in his country as painter, 
engravor and draughtsman Ddrer twice 
visited Venice and was influenced b> the 
developed Renaissance art which he saw 
there This influence was mainl> con- 
fined to his paintings and was not wholly 
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be nt fir lal as mav be seen In Ids two panels 
of apostles In Munich He is of his best 
os a poi trait i urdci and as an engraver 
and draught tt tin where ho combines 
clarity of design with rich and evejuisito 
detail His wait r colour sketches are 
rcmaikvblo f r tho breadth of handling 
Gifted vounj: r content porailc s of Ddrors 
weic Han* Bvldung Gricn (147*1 80 154 >) 
and Albrecht Altdorfer ir 14S0 1 >38), 
while Lucas trarmc H tho elder (147 2 1553). 
a painter of delightful mythological 
llcturrs and excellent poitiaits carries 
to the middle of f ho r< td ur> some thing of 
tho spiiit of iti opening yeors The 
troubles of the Reformation brought 
about a decay of artlstio aotlvlty after 
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about 1630. In architecture a mannered 
style of Renaissance decoration, of Flem. 
inspiration, supersedes the elaborate late 
Gothic, but in plan and construction 
buildings retain their essentially Gothic 
character, as may bo seen in the churches 
of Stadtlmgcu and Wolfenbuttel, which 
date from tho early seventeenth century. 
In sculpture there are no figures of out- 
standing importance. In painting there 
are some good local schools of portraiture, 
but tho only really Important artist is 
Adam Elshelmcr of Frankfort <1578- 
1010 ), who spent tho last decade of his 
life In Homo. The Thirty Years war 
checked even this reduced activity and tho 
art that wo find in tho second halt of the 
seventeenth century Is mainly a court art, 
based on imported Baroque models and 
with little connection with anything that 
had gone before. Recovery from the 
Thirty Years war was slow, and It is not 
until tho end of tho century that Germany 
produced an arclntoct and sculptor of note 
m Andreas Hchluter (1601 1714), who 
built part of tho Hchlons at Berlin, and 
made the equestrian statue of the Great 
Elector there. 

During tho first half of tho eighteenth 
century a development of » v « Baroque 
stjle took plaio in S. Germany in which 
architecture, sculpture, and painting were 
combinod to produce tlio most striking 
theatrical efforts. Though tho origins of 
this st vie are to bo found in Italy It repre- 
sents an Important and original Gcr. 
contribution to tho Baroque movement. 
The prin. architects In this Htjlo wore 
tho brothers Asuin of Munich. A rather 
more sober handling of tho Baroque 
distinguishes tho work of Baltha/zar 
Neumann (1688-1703), architect of the 
Bishops* Palace at Wilizburg. Tho 
eighteenth century produced no very 
notable native painting. Tho most 
important painter working in Germany 
during tho first half of tho century, 
Antlioino Pesno(lfiri3 1757), was a French- 
man, and tho great Venetian, G. Ii. 
Tiepolo, worked some years at W ur/burg 
in tho middle of the century. Anton 
ItatYeal Menus of Dresden (1728 79b the 
most prominent artist of tho second half 
of tho century, worked much in Italy and 
based his stylo on tho It. paint ers of tho 
High Ronaissaneo. At tho end of the 
century the Neo-Classical stylo was en- 
thusiastically adopted in Germanv and 
retained its popularity until tho middle 
of the nineteenth century. An curly and 
famous architectural example h tho 
Brandenburg Tor (Gate) in Berlin built at 
the end of tho eighteenth centurj by J. (>. 
Longhaus (1733-1808), but Its most im- 
portant exponent was Karl Friedrich 
Hohinkcl (1781-1841). In tho middle of 
the ulnetoonth conturv there was tho 
same revival of Gothlo architect uro in 
Germany as in other European countries, 
but porimps bcoauso In Germany tho 
Gothlo Bplrit had never wholly died out 
such Imitations wore often more lively aud 
successful there than elsewhere. Many 
Gothic churches loft unfinished in tho six- 
teenth contury were completed at this 
period. In the present century, until 
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19^3, Germany held a leading position In 
tho development of a new style of archi- 
tecture, based on the possibilities of new 
constructional methods, with the work of 
such architects as Waiter Gropius ( 6 . 
1883) aud Erich Mendelssohn (ft. 1887). 
Otllcial Nazi architecture rather favoured 
a return to tho Neo-Classical style of the 
early ‘nineteenth century. 

In sculpture the Neo-Classical style Is 
found In the works of Gottfried Bchadow 
(1764- 1850). In the second half of the 
century Adolf Hildebrand (1847-1921) 
based his stylo on a wider traditionalism, 
di awing Inspiration from the great masters 
of the Renaissance as well as from classi- 
cal models. More Interesting movements 
arc found In the painting of tho nine- 
teenth century. Contemporary with the 
Neo-Classical style in architecture and 
sculpture was tho Romantic movement in 
painting which was distinguished by a 
clarity of form which it owed to Neo- 
Classical influence. At tho beginning of 
this movement stands a group of painters 
active In Koine, and known ns the 
Na/arenes, who In their alms and 
methods In some respects anticipated the 
Eng. pro-ltaphoellte Brotherhood. Their 
leader was Friedrich Overbeck (1783- 
1809). Philip Otto Rungo of Humburg 
(1777-1810) followed o similar line, ana 
but for his early death would have 
probuhly occupied a dominating position. 
Moro frankly Kornantio was the work of 
t he great landscape painter Caspar David 
Friedrich <17 7 4-1840) The Romantic 
st> lo was carried on in tho next generation 
by Ludwig Richter (lb >3-84), Moritz von 
Hell wind (1805-71), aud Alfred Retbel 
(1810 -39 >. A more straightforward realist 
painter was Adolf von Mcnzcl (1815- 
1 DU 5 ), wlnlo a nr her and moro Impres- 
sionist st vie of painting distinguished tho 
Romanticism of Arnold Bricklln (1827- 
1901), \nsclm Feuerbach (1829-80), and 
llans xoxi Maritas <1837 ^ 7 ). Franz von 
Lonbach (1SJ6-1901) and Wilhelm Llebl 
(1844- 1900) were pm trait painters of 
distinction. The influence of tho Fr. 
Impressionist movement can be seen In 
the work of Max Liehorman (1847-1935). 
while post -impressionism was reflected 
in the Expri -Monism of Paula Modorsohn- 
liecker (1876-1907) and Franz Marc 
(1880 1016V During tho period between 
tho First \\ 01 id War and tho advent of 
Hitler Gcr artists tried a bewildering 
variety of experiments both In sculpture 
and painting, ranging from revival of 
primitive stjlcs to complete abstraction, 
but in no direction was the achievement 
outstanding. The policy of Dr. Goebbels 
favoured a nrgntfvo ocademlo traditional- 
ism or 1111 hysterically expressive propa- 
ganda. S*e <4. Dehio, Gesckichte d*r 
•leutschen hunst, 1919 34; W. Museler, 
Deutsche Kunst im If r andel der Set ten 
Merlin, 1038; FI. Pleton, Marly German 
Art and 1/1 Origins , 1939; aud Works of 
Art 1 n Hi nanny ( Ttrftish Zone of Occu- 
pation : Losses and Survivals in the I For 
(1I.M < O.), 1946. 

German Baptist Brethren Religious 
body founded In Germany during the 
seventeenth century by Andrew Mack of 
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Schwartzen, whose doctrine and discipline 
were based upon literal interpretation of 
the O.T. and N.T. Owing apparently to 
tho unpopularity of some of their opinions 
they experienced many diflicultios and 
hardships m Europe, blit thoir emigrant 
members were able to obtain greater free* 
dom and security in America, where many 
of them settled during tho early part of 
the eighteenth century. Here they be- 
come known as the D ankers, or Tankers 
(from tunken . to dip), adult baptism 
being one of their important rites. They 
hare always been careful to observe cer- 
tain of tho N.T. customs, which other 
Christian chuithes regard as unimportant 
or as being lonl customs of Palestine. 
These Include the 4 washing of feot* and 
the ‘salutation with a holy kiss.’ The 
main body has uow a membership of about 
120,000. Tho O. B. B. came into some 
prominent e during the First World War 
owing to their belief in tho doctrine of non- 
resistance. Faith -healing is also a promi- 
nent teaching in their cnurcli. but they 
tire not so well known for this tenet as 
Amer. bodies of more recent origin. 

German Boarhound, see Cheat Dane. 

German Bulldog, see Boxer. 

German Catholics, name given to a 
religious sect in Germany, who broke 
away from the Horn. Catholic Church in 
1844, under tho leadership of Rouge, an 
ex-priest of Sileela, and Czerski, a priest 
of riehneldemuhl, who seceded from tho 
Church of Romo and formed a congrega- 
tion of Cbustiau Apostolic Catholics. 
Their first general council was held at 
Leipzig in 1845. Tho essentials of belief 
wero restricted to a few doctrines, and the 
scripture was laid down to bo tho sole rule 
of faith, no external an thorite being 
allowed to Interfere with its free interpre- 
tation. By the end of the year 1845 the 
G. C. had some 300 congregations. Inter- 
nal dissension, however, soon set in, and 
strong measures were taken against the 
O. c. They were oxpellcd from Austria, 
and their clergy were not recognised in 
Prussiu Many of tho congregations «♦ her 
dissolved or returned to Romo, and in 
1859 the majority joined the free-thinking 
association known as tho B>eo Congrega- 
tions. .sjx jears later this council refused 
to commit itself to tho belief in a personal 
God. The (». C. movement may bo sold 
to ha\e been superseded by the Old 
Catholics 

German Colonies. Under the treaty of 
Versailles (q r.), 1919, Germany biirren- 
dered all h(r overseas colonies and pro- 
tectorates. Ger. R. Africa was ceded to 
Britain, being rr named Tanganyika Ter., 
Ger. H.W. Africa went to tho Union of S. 
Africa; Cameroon and Togoland were 
Jointly partitioned lot ween France and 
Britain (see Afri< Cvmkkoons: Touo- 
land). The Ger. 1 wr* of Kiao-Cnao and 
other Interests in Shantung, together with 
the Ger. Pacific fs. N of tho equator, wore 
ceded to Japan ; the Ger, portion of Samoa 
to N. Zealand, and Ger New Guinea and 
tbo remainder of tho possessions In (ho 
Pacific to Australia. Jn addition Ger- 
many renounced all her special rights and 
uiTliegGS in China, Slam, Morocco, Ll berla, 


and Egypt. Conformably with the de- 
velopment of a sense of common responsi- 
bility for tho welfare of mankind, these 
colonlos were received by the victorious 
Allies not as absolute, sovereign posses- 
sions, but as mandated ter. In this way 
tho administration of Ger. colonies in S. 
Africa was entrusted to Britain. France, 
and S. Africa; the Pacific Is. to Australia, 
Now Zealand, and Japan. See also under 
tho various countries named. 

Germander, name given to the Brit, 
species of Tevmum, a genus of labiate 
plants. Tho wood G. is T, scorodonia ; tho 
wild O., T. Chamstdrys. 

German Dogge, see Great Dane. 

German East Africa. Formerly a Gor. 
colony In Equatorial E. Africa, And Ger- 
many’s largest dependency, this area, 
which Is bounded by Uganda, Victoria 
Nyanza, and Konya Colony on the N., tho 
Indian Ocean on tho E., Portuguese E. 
Africa and Lake Nva&sa on the S., and 
N. Rhodesia, Lake Tanganyika, and Bel- 
gian Congo on tho W., was conquered by 
tho Allies during the First World War. It 
then became known oh Tanganyika Tor., 
and, with the exception of tho dists. of 
ltunnda and Urundi, which were joined to 
tho Belgian Congo, and a small dist. In the 
H., which was added to Portuguese E. 
Africa, passed Into the possession of Groat 
Britain, under tho mandate of the League 
of Nations. See under Tanganyika 
Territory, and for the campaign see 
Atuica, German East, Campaign (First 
World War). 

Germanio Laws, The, designation of 
the systems of law evolved and codified 
by the prin. Toutonic tubes on tho cstah. 
of nativo kingdoms on tho retirement of 
the Roms, from Gcrn* *nia. The codes 
dato back to tho fifth and sixth centuries, 
and show in general a blend of native 
tribal law and of Rom. law. The follow- 
ing tribes possessed coded laws: Alemans, 
Bavarians, Burgundians, Frisians, Saxons, 
Thuringians, and Visigoths. The codes 
were framed in the Lat. language with 
scraps of barbaric legal terminology. The 
need for codification scorns to have arisen 
from tbo difficulties experienced by tho 
Roms, in endeavouring to administer their 
system of law with various tribes, each 
possessing a Rystern of Its own. 

Germanious, Caesar (Tiberius Drusus 
Nero) (c. 15 hc.-a.d. 19), famous Rom. 
general, son of Nero Claudius Drusus ami 
Anion! a (Murk Antony's daughter). He 
fought agolrnt tho Dalmatians and Pnn- 
nonians (a.d. 7 -10), early bolding consular 
rank. G. was a favourlto with Augustus, 
who gavo him command of odght legions 
on the Rhino (a. i>. 14). and gained his 
adoption by his uncle, Tiberius. On the 
death of Augustus tho legions tried to 
make G. emperor, but he vfas loyal to 
Tiberius, and with difficulty checked their 
ardour. Undertaking dangerous cam- 
paigns in Germany bo defeated Arminius 
and recaptured the eagles taken from 
Varus (A.u. 9). Tiberius, jealous of his 
success, recalled him (a.d. 17) to Rome, 
whore ho enjoyed s triumph. lie was 
then sent out to tho E., where his moderate 
measures won him gratltudo from all. He 
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d . at Antioch, probably poisoned by C. 
Flso, a favourlto of Tiberius. Caligula 
and tlio younger Agrippina were bis child- 
ren. See Tacitus, Annals , vol. 11.; 
Lngorloof, Vita C. Qermanici , 1098; L. do 
Reaufort, flistoirede C. German inns, 1741 ; 
JT. Ilillobrand, Oermanicvs , 1817; mono- 
graphs by A. lingerie, 1807, and A. Rroy- 
fdg, 189*2; and F. Knokc, Die Kriens - 
zuge des Germanicus in Deutschland, 1922. 

Germanium, chemical clement dis- 
covered In 1886 by Winkler in argyrodite 
(GeSg.lAgaS), a mineral found at Freiberg. 
It also occurs to a minute extent, in the 
mineral cuxenlte. In almost all its com- 
pounds it is quadrivalent, and it has 
marked affinities with silicon and other 
elements of that group. In properties it 
agrees very closely with Mendetfcf h hypo- 
thetical eka-«ilieon. Atomic weight 72-5; 
melting-point 900° C. 

German Literature, see Gi.umsny, 
I Ah rature. 

German Measles, infectious disease re- 
pcmbliug ft mild form of measles and 
pearlet fever, and cbietly affecting child- 
ren. The symptoms aro a slight fever, 
lieadaehe, shivering, and enlargement of 
the glands of the neck, accompanied by a 
rash appearing lir^t on the fc *c nnd spread- 
ing downwards. The ra* *j 1 .* ms »j*< :n *24 to 
18 brs. Treatment ronsists in confinement 
to bed with a light and nourishing diet. 

German Ocean, see Nnimi Si:\. 

German Silver, or Nickel Silvor, alloy 
consisting approximately of bW pails 
copper, three parts /.!»»», and one part 
nickel, with sometimes a trace of iron. It 
forms a white, tough metal, taking a good 
polish, and i< laigelv used for the nianuf. 
of spoons, forks, and other similar articles, 
but, as it Mion tarnishes, it i-i usually 
electro* plated. (1. has a high elec trieal 
resistance, and I* luigely lined tor making 
resistance coils. 

German South-West Africa, see Antic A, 
IjOITTIf-WKST. 

Germantown, former suburb, now a 
w T ard. In the N. of Philadelphia, 1*« nns\l- 
vania, U.S.A. It contains manv histone 
houses, i.e. the (’how House, bulb by 
Hcnjumin Chew, who was imprisoned a* a 
loyalist in 1777, nml the Morns House, 
the headquarters of Cion. Howe, and the 
residence of President Washington when 
Philadelphia was the rap. of the P S A. 
In this vicinity, too, the first paper mill in 
America was erected in 1690. and tint first 
Hilda printed In America w is pub hero in 
1743. Cl. was founded in 1683 In thirteen 
families from Germany, ineorpor.it- d In 
I860, and annexed to Philadelphn in 
1 So I. A famous battle in tho War of 
Independence took place hero <h*t. I. 
1777. The prin. manufs. aro knitted 
goods, yarns, and textiles. 

Germanus, Saint (e. 650-740), patriarch 
of Constantinople, being transfern <1 from 
Uyzicus to this seo in 71. 5. Ho defended 
the prdctlce of the Church against the 
Emperor Leo, who espoused tho cause of 
tho Iconoclasts, and received a letter of 
encouragement from Popo Gregory II. 
Iu 730 he was ejected from his olficc. Ills 
prln. works are A Defence of the Ortho- 
doxy of the Writings of St. Gregory of 


Nyassa; A Treatise on the First Six 
l Ecumenical Councils', and A Collection of 
Sermons and Hymns. 

German Volga Republic. Until 1947 
one of the autonomous republics included 
in tho lt.S.F.S.K. Except for a short 
distance In tho fi.lfi., where it adjoined 
Kazak in Asiatic Russia, It was enclosed 
by tho Lower Volga area. It was formed 
chiefly of portions of the old pro vs. of 
Saratov, Samara, and Astrakhan. Tho 
chief industry of the region is agriculture, 
which is helped by irrigation from tho 
Volga. Wheat, lmrley, maize, and other 
cereals, and sun flower seeds are tho chiof 
crops, and there aro manufs. of flour, 
tobacco, leather, and mot or 1 motors. The 
area of the republic is 27,000 sq. km. The 
ter. was settled in 1760 bv Her. colonists, 
invited by Catherine the Great, and Gcrfl. 
ht ill comprise mo-t of the pip. The 
republic was governed bv a (Nntral 
Executive Committee and a tmincil of 
People's Commissaries. In 11H7 the re- 

f iuldic lost its status, and \\»i in< orpor ited 
n the Saratov region of the R i-.L’ <.R. 
Pokrovsk (]>op. 40,000), on tin Volga 
opposite Saratov, whs tin* cap.: I'rhnkfi is 
tho junction for railways rmmiug fiom 
Moscow to Astrakhan unci Crukk 

Germany (Deutschlandk republic* of 
centi.il Euro jie, which has a total land 
area of about 181,000 sq, m. Of its 
4.569 m. oi irontier, 1*220 m. onlv are 
bound, d bj the M*a. Tin* N. boundaries 
arc* tin* V>i!h Sea. the Han. peninsula, 
and the Halt ie; the E., Poland and Russia; 
tho s., \iniw and Switzerland ; and the 
W„ Riant •*, It dgium.nnd the Netherlands. 
Tin" urea of the former Her. Empire 
e&tab. in 1S71 with accessions of ter as a 
result of the l* ranco Gcr. war was re- 
duced hv some 27,230 so. m. bv the treaty 
of Vi rsoJiles after tin* First World War, 
and t ho area of the Her. republic which 
came into being in 1919 was M0.97G sq. m. 
11933 front lei si. The slates of the 
republic, were seventeen in number: the 
free state of Prussia (including Waldeek), 
113,033 Be], m ; lhixariu (free state), 
29.3.14 sq in : also the free* states of 
riaxouy, a?**’! ‘q. m.; Mec klenburg- 

,’Wmenn. .»«)9«. Oldenburg, 24M) ; Hrnns- 
wiek, Ills, \ ninth. sss; Lippe, 469; 
Moeklonlmig '-iicht/, 1131; Sehaumhcrg- 
Lippe, 131, also tho lian-c states of 
Hamburg. 160 so. m.; Rrennui, 99; and 
Luhcrk, 11 »; inc people*.- - tales of 
Wurttemlu iv 7532 sq. m., and of llc-se, 
2970; the* federated stale of Thuringia, 
45*27 mi. in ; and the republic of ll.idcn, 
.»810 sq. m. Under 1 ho Third Reich the 
federal *d il< s became administrative 
uru>s. with minor alterations to tho 
boimdam* >. paitieularly of Prus-ia, Olden- 
burg, an 1 Hamburg, Luheek became 
part of Prussia, and in 1931 Meeklenburg- 
Strolitz .uni Meeklenburg-Sebwerin were 
united tc» form tho prov. of Mecklenburg. 
My annexation the ter. of tho Third Helen 
incorporated tho Saarland (738 sq. in.), 
Austria i * 2,369 sq. m.), which became the 
prov. of Ostmark. and tho Sudetenland 
(10,88? sq. in.), making a total area of 
Greater G. in 1939 of 224,905 sq. ni. 
Physical characteristics. -The coast Hu© 
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Is interrupted only by the small IsthmuB of 
Schleswig, yet it contains hardly any good 
harbours. The reasons for this are (1) 
that on the Baltic shallow lagoons, or 
land-locked bays called Haffs, prevent 
good anchorage; (2) that the shoro waters 
are not deep enough for vessels of any 
size; and (3) that, owing to the lack of 
protection N. and E. f the Baltic ports are 
constantly choked with ico. Along tho 
North Sea shores are numerous dykes 
which serve, as In Holland, to keep out 
the sea, where the sand-dunes are not 
strong enough. The surface of G. falls 
naturally into three diva. : the lowlands in 
the N., tho tableland of the H. f and the 
basin of the middle Rhine. The lowlands 
are part of the great European plain, and 
are largely occupied with sandy tracts, 
with here and there peaty deposits. They 
are well watered, and in certain dists. 
fertile, whilst the monotony of their level 
is broken by two linos of hills whose heights 
vary from 500 to 800 ft., and which may 
be said to extend roughly from the 
Mecklenburg to the Vistula, and from 
the moors of Ldneburg in ilonover to 
Silesia. In the S. plateau of Bavaria, 
the Flchtelgebirgo is clearly tho pivot 
round which the other mt. systems revolve. 
Thus to its N.W. there rise t he Thuringian 
forest and the Ilarz Mts., and to the N.E. 
the Erzgebirge, the Itiesengebirge, and 
the Sudetic Alts. >S.\V. radiate the Fran- 
conian and Swabian J uras and tho 
Sell warzw aid or Black forest heights. 
Westward stretch the Taunus Mts., whilst 
beyond the^o, and divided only by the 
Rhine, are the ridges of the Vosges. In 
the extreme S.E. of Bavaria the Tyrolese 
or Norlc Alps follow tho N. bank of tho 
Inn, and from this range rises tho Zug- 
spitze <9700 ft.), which 19 the highest 
summit in G. Between Basle and Mann- 
heim tho Middle Rhine is splendidly 
sheltered by the Vosges and tho Black 
Forest, which guard Its course to left and 
right. Within Gcr. ter. tho chief tribs. 
of the Rhine are on tho right tho Neckar, 
Main. Lahn. Sieg, Ruhr, and Llppe, ami 
on the left tho Moselle. Fortunately the 
watersheds are both far from tho sea 
(which accounts for tho considerable 
length of nmnv of tbo rivs.) and aNo I 
comparative Iv low, so that there are no 
great falls in the main streams. They aic* 
therefore navigable for the greater part of 
their course, rd'-amcre can reaeh Rntfd- 
bon on the Harm ho, Prague on the Elbe, 
Schaffhauscn on tho Rhino, Katihor on 
the Oder, bejond Warsaw on the Vistula, I 
and Casflcl on the Elbe. The Vistula I 
and the Oder aro Baltic waterways, but I 
more important from a commercial point 
of view aro the Elbe. with Its chief 
affluents the Muldc , Havel, and the Saalo, 
and the great Rhine, which both empty 
into tho North Sea along with the smaller 
Ems and the We-icr, hieh is the only 
purely Gor. stream, lids latter fact Is 
worth noticing, as tho sources of the Oder, 
Elbe, and Vistula must ho traced Into 
Austria, and sections only of the Rhino 
mad Danube traverse G. 

CHmaU. — Broadly speaking, the general 
contours aro not favourable to climate; 


for the level exposed flats, N. and E. ( offer 
no resistance to the passage in winter 
of the dry, piercing winds from Siberia 
aud the Arctic, whilst to tbo S. arid W. 
tho mountainous tracts form effectual 
barriers against the moist anti-trades. 
As regards temp., the extremes increase 
eastward In proportion to the distance 
from tho Atlantic. In the warmer lats. 
of the S., the elevation of tho plateaus 
counteracts the nQtural tendency to grow 
hotter, so that Ratisbon lies oil tho same 
isotherm as Hamburg. In the Upper 
Harz tho rainfall roaches 66 in., as the 
Harz Mts. are far enough N. to catch the 
rains borne by tho winds sweeping across 
Holland, but tho mean ann. precipitation 
is only about 20 in. On the whole the 
climate may briefly be described as con- 
tinental. It should bo noted that the 
general slopo of tho country Is from the 
S.K. to N.W., that is, away from the sun, 
and also that the Rhine \ alley Is so 
sheltered that it reaps the full benefit of 
its warm lat., and thus enjoys excellent 
weather conditions. 

Forests . — As would be expected the 
boisterous winds from the sea dw T arf the 
scanty trees In the N.W., tho land being 
covered for the most part with moors ana 
heaths. Trees are still plentiful In tho 
Bohemian, Black, and Thuringian forests, 
and largo mosses of Umber aro floated 
down the Neckar and Vistula. Thief 
among tho deciduous trceH are the beech 
and oak, hut these do not cover more than 
a third of the forest lands ; the Si ots pine 
{Kiefer), however, is ubiquitous and, 
together with the white birth, makes up 
nearly a half. In 1939 the forest area 
amounted to some 42,797,000 ac ,of which 
over 31.600.000 were state controlled, 
9,000,000 ac. being deciduous and the 
remainder pine, larih, and fir. 

Flora and Fauna. - The flora and fauna 
are fairly extensive, including over 2000 
varieties of vascular plants and as many 
as 16,000 sneclos of injects. All plants 
peculiar to tho tempuato zone are culti- 
vated with success, and in general tho 
flora may be said to be largely such as 
would bo expected from tho union, which 
occurs hero, of tho Alpine and Baltic 
(dement s. As rogurd* t lie fauna, thore are 
hardly any species found only in G. Tho 
elk still exists m the forests of E. Prussia, 
and the wild boar, stag, and roe continue 
to occupv the remoter and more hilly 
dists. All larger gune have been extin- 
guished. The rivs and seas teem with 
fish, the former abounding In members of 
the carp and salmon tribes. 

Aoriculturr in 1939 tbo total area 
under cultiv.it ion was over 71,000.000 ac., 
divided betwicn arablo land (48,000,000 
ac.), gross ami pasture (21,284,0(0) ac.), 
orchards and market gardens (1,888,000 
nc.), vineyanis (203,000 ac.), tobacco 
(33,000 ao.), hops (21,000 a<3.). Tbo 

following year (1939) the acreages placed 
under crops were as follows wheat 
(6,049,000 ac ), rye (12,079,000 ac.), 
barley (4,833,000 ac.), oats (8,205,000 ao.). 
potatoes (7,910,000 ao.), sugar beet 

(1,421,000 ac.), bay (18,780,000 ac.). The 
crop yiolds for that year (1930) in metric 
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tons were ns follows: wheat 5,584,500, 
rye 0,281,000, barley 4,244,000, oats 

8.827.000, potatoes 56,300.000, sugar beet 

17.390.000, hay 25,017.000. Rye and 
oats grow in the N. despite the cli a whacks 
of poor climate and soil Flax, hemp, 
and the beet — the last for the sugar 
Industry— grow In Saxony and In the 
Baltic provs., especially In Ilanovor. The 
vine covers the dry, sunny slope* of the 
Mosel, and Is also grown along tbo Rhine. 
The rich alluvial soils of tho sheltered 
valleys In the S W. are also favouiable 
to the production of tobacco and hops. 
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agrlc. land) Into smaller holdings with 
compensation to the previous owners, 
dors, expelled from areas under Polish 
rule were bottled In these smaller holdings. 

Minerals. — O. Is rich In minerals, 
especially In coal and iron. The Indus- 
trial activity of the country was founded 
ou the fact that the'-e two minerals are 
found together, and moreover in proxi- 
mity to navigable water-courses. In 
the Rhine basin the coal beds follow the 
courses of the Ruhr, Saar, and 111, and 
excellent Iron ore Is found In both the 
Ruhr and ^aar coalfields The Saxon 
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which were cultivated with sur< ess In 
Baden, ilebso, and Havana lho co- 
operative system was a marked feature 
or Uor. agriculture, and the societies 
numbered ueorlv 40,000 with a member- 
ship of over 4.000,000. In normal times 
over 13.000,000 were employed m agri- 
culture in G. Small estates and peasant 
holdings weio to be found mostly m the 
W. and S Ger. states while tho large 
estates were in the N E. As a result 
of measures of land reform in Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Saxony, Thuringia, 
and W. Pomerania during tho Russian 
occupation tho largo estates, remre seating 
about 40 per rent of ogric land, were 
broken up In 1945 and divided among 
landless peasants, farm workers, and 
peasants resettled from cent ml and E. 
Europe. A similar law in the U.S occu- 
pied rone provided for the dlv of largo 
estates (some 5 per cent of the total 


mines in the PI be basin yield lignite coal. 
Almost one h ilf of the zino produced in 
tho world was at ono time mined in G , 
the chief centres being ot Aachen in the 
Rhineland and Konigshrttt© (Krolewska- 
Huta, now in Poland), whilst the silver, 
lead and copper mines In the Harz 
Mts. and In saxony are in normal times 
highly productive. Most of tire Ger. 
copper Ciiino fiom the Harz and Erz- 
gebirge Mts , whilst largo quantities of 
rock and potassium salts were produced 
In llano* rr, Saxony, Thuringia, and 
Anlmlt Tho mineral springs of Baden- 
Baden, Wiesbaden, Ems, etc , are world 
famoiH After tho collapse of G. In 1945 
the Ruhr coal-mines were taken over by 
tho Brit and the Saar coal -mines bv tho 
Fr , wliilo the Silesian coalfields and other 
mines were incorporated in ter. allot ated 
provisionally to Poland (see Powdam 
AourKMENT). The total production of 
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coal, Including lignite, in the first year after G. into United Kingdom) and £20,5.51,000 
the Second World War was 15,000,000 (exports of Brit, produce into U.). In 
tons, comprising in the Brit., U.S., and the year before the Second World War 
Fr. zones of occupation 4,000,000 tons of tier, trade was at its largest with tho 
steam coal and 3,000,000 tons of lignite following countries (figures in brackets 
(34 per cent and 04 per cent of pre-war for 1038 in millions of marks): United 
output respectively), and in tho Russian Kingdom (imports 309, exports 374); 
zone 108,000 tons of steam coal and Netherlands (imports 208, exports 460); 
7,900.000 tons of lignite (58 per cent and Italy (imports 284, exports 340); U.S.A. 
71 per ceut of pre-war output respectively), (imports 454, exports 157); Sweden (im- 

Atanufactures . — The industrial develop- ports 267, exports 275); Argentine (Im- 
raent of U. proceeded at an almost un- ports 240, exports 153); France (imports 
precedentcd rate throughout the last 150, exports 220); Brazil (imports 220, 
century. Tho following catalogue will exports 163). 

give some idea of tho local distribution of Shipping- — Before the Second World 

the various industries. Iron goods and War tho Ocr. mercantile marine stood 
machinery are manufactured in the third among tho merchant navies of the 
former provs. of Prussia, Saxony, and world in respect of tonnage and fourth 
Bavaria; steel goods in the Ruhr and in respect of tho number of ships. In 
Rhineland. The electrical industry is 1030 the Ger. merchant navy numbered 
centred principally in Berlin. Woollens some 2300 ships of over 4,000,000 gross 
and worsted ore produced In Saxony and tonnage. Of this number only about 
the Rhine prov. ; cotton goods in Prussia, 400 were sailing vessels. Over 15,000 
Saxony, Bailed, and Bavaria; silk at foreign ships with cargo entered and 
Elberfcld (Rhenish Prussia) and in Baden ; cleared tier, ports annually, with tonnage 
and linen goods in Westphalia, Silesia, of over 15,000,000. Ger. merchant ship- 
and Saxony. The Rhine and Moselle ping in May 1018 showed a total of 
dlsts. are important centres for light 227,785 registered tons, 
wines; Bavaria is famous for its toys, Colonies. — G. pursued a vigorous col- 

Nurembcrg for its watches and pencils, onial policy from the time of Bismarck, 
and Meissen, Dresden, and Berlin for hut by the treat j of Versailles (1010) the 
their porcelain. Finally there are manu- Ger. colonial empire was entirely de- 
factories up and down the country of stroyed. During tho First World War nil 
chemicals, heer, sugar, tobacco, leather Ger. colonies fell into the hands of England, 
(in llcsse- Darmstadt), and paper. The France, and Japan, while secret treaties 
whole of Ger industry suffered severely existed to perpetrato the occupation in 
as a result of tho Second World War. the event of an allied victory. By the 
In the textile industry alone it wa9 treaty of Versailles the former Ger. 
estimated in the Brit., U.S., and Fr. colonies were partitioned as follows: The 
occupation zones that 30 per rent of the Kamerun was divided into the New 
looms were destroyed in the cotton, rayon, Cameroons (107,000 sq. m. ; native pop., 
and sjlk industries and 70 per ceut In the 2,800,000), which was Incorporated into 
woollen. Under the conditions imposed Fr. Equatorial Africa, and the Old earner* 
by the Allies Ger. industry was limited to cions, which were placed, in part, under 
civilian consumer goods, and the output a Fr. mandate (166,480 sq. in.; pop. 
of steel to under 10,000,000 tons. 3.000,000) and in part under ai Brit. 

Commetrt. — The growth in tho com- mundnto (31,000 sq. m. ; pop. 555,000). 
inercial prosperity of G. during the As 'll* mandates of a similar class, 
nineteenth century was extraordinarily 22,000 sq. ni. of Togo laud (pop. 717,000) 
rapid, hut the First World War, with tin* went to France and the remaining 
subsequent tre aty of Versailles, did much 12,000 sq. in. (pop. 185.000) to Great 
to check the expansion. Tho previous Britain. Former Ger. K. Africa was 
development was, in great measure, duo renamed Tanganyika Ter. and became a 
to the Zollrernn. or Ger. Customs Union, Brit, possession. Ger. S.W. Africa was 
which sime 1870 incorporated G. among awarded to tho Brit. Union of S. Africa; 
protectionist ooun tries. In 1038 imports New Guinea (Ger. Kaiser Wilhelm Land, 
were valued at 5,4 40,000,000 marks ami Bismarck Archipelago, and Ger. Solomon 
exports at 5,256,006,000 marks. Gram Is.) to Australia; Ger. .Samoa to New 
and Hour, fextih* goods, raw minerals, Zealand ; Nauru Is. to Great Britain; and 
chemicals, hide>, and leather comprise tho Caroline, Marshall, Marianne, and 
the chief goods imported, whilst sugar, I ‘clow Is. to Japan, which country received 
all forms of textile manufactured articles, also Kiao-Uhau. 

leather goods, iron and iron wares, in- Allied Zone'* of Occupation . — Following 
eluding machinery, coal, paper, and glas« G.'s unconditional surrender (Juno 5, 
are the staple exports. In both the above 1045), the powers of government wore 
lists the various groups of merchandise arc taken over by the govs, of Great! Britain, 
tabulated, broadly speaking, in order of tho U.S.A., Soviet Russia, and, France, 
value, but the war economy of the years and were exercised through the Allied 
preceding the outbre. * of war in 1030 Control Council, it was decided by tho 
entirely upset this order. In normal Potsdam Agreement (q.».) that for the 
times a largo proportion of Ger. mcrchan- time being no central Ger. Gov. *nuld be 
dlse passed out through Rotterdam and cstah. The administration of O. thus 
Antwerp, the overland comtpcrco being became the responsibility of tho Control 
at least as extensive as ita maritime. Council, but, subject to tho council's 
Trade with the United Kingdom in 1038 overriding authority, state and prov. 
was Tallied at £30,150,000 (Imports from govs, have been set up within tho four 
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zones of occupation. Local self-govern- 
ment Is also estub. 

In 1910 tlio state of Prussia, as It had 
existed in the Third lleJch, ceased to exist 
an<l the whole country was redivided into 
states or lAmder for administrative pur- 

J >oses. Thus the Brit. zone consists of 
our Lftndcr: Lower Saxony with Hanover 
as cap., and comprising t ho former 
Prussian prov. of Hanover and tho 
former LAnder of Brunswick, Oldenburg, 
and ftcliauinburg-Lippo; N. Rhine- West- 
phalia with HusMddorf as cap., and com- 
prising tho former Prussian prov. of 
Westphalia, the former Land Lippe, nnd 
tho governmental dists. (ltcgicrungs- 
bezirke) of Koln (Cologne), Aachen, and 
Dihwelilorf; Hamburg, comprising the 
foimer Laud Hamburg; and Hrhleswig- 
Holstein with Kiel os cap. ami comprising 
the former Prussian prov. of riehloswig- 
Holstein. Povycis previously exercised 
l»v the Brit, regional commissioner in each 
Land ha\c been transferred to tlio Land 
govs., which ha\o executive and legis- 
lative powers and are empowered to draw 
up the prov. constitutions. Hamburg 
and Bremen in the U.S. zono have 
regained Hanseatic status which they lost 
under the Third Belch. 

The U.S. zone aN> contains four Lftn- 
der: Bavaria with Munich as cap., and, 
except for the Palatinate on the 1. 1>. of the 
Rhine and tho tn. and rural dist. of 
iilndau, corresponding to the former Land 
Bavaria; \\ urt tom berg- Baden with ytutt- 
g.irt as cap., and corresponding to the 1T.S. 
oeeupation zone of tho former Lftndcr of 
Wfirttcmbcrg and Baden; Hessen with 
Wiesbaden as cap., and comprising tlio 
ter. of tlio former Land Hessen on tho r. b. 
of (ho 1 thine and the former Prussian 
prov. of Hessen -Nassau, with the ex- 
ception of tho four rural di-N ,st. (ioars- 
hausen, Untcrl.ihnkreis, 1 T nterwestorwald, 
and OhcrvvcsUrwnld ; and Bremen, corre- 
sponding with tin* former Land Bremen. 
Each of these states has a Land gov . under 
a <?er. Prime Minister, whose Cabinet lias 
to l>« approved by tho Amor, authorities. 
Tho Land govs, have executive and legis- 
lative powers, ami a uniform policy 
throughout the zone is ensured by regular 
meetings of the three Prune Ministers, 
forming a L.lnderrat. 

Tho Fr. zone is governed by a commis- 
sioner-general, who is responsible for co- 
ordinating all administrative servnes in 
the zone. It consists of the following 
four LAnder: Blijiielnml-Palatinate with 
Koblenz as cup., and including the Pala- 
tinate. tho former Land He^on on tin' 
1. b. of the llhiuc, the Uegicrungshc/irko 
Koblenz and Trior of tlio former Prussian 
Rhine prov. and the four rural dists. of 
former Hessen -Nassau which were not 
Included In the Land Iiessen In the D.H. 
zone; Baden with Freiburg as cap., ami 
including tho Fr. -occupied part of the 
former 'Land Baden: wurttomberg- 
llohen/ollern with Tiiblngen as enp. It 
Include tho former Prussian dist. of 
Hohcnzollorn nnd tho Fr. -occupied part 
of the former Land Wdrt torn berg; and 
tho Saar dist. with Saarbrileken as cap., 
comprising tbo Soar tor. as defined by the 
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treaty of Versailles, enlarged (Oct. 1946) 
by a number of adjacent rural dists. of 
the former Prussian Rhine prov. A prov. 
gov. was sot up with the task of framing a 
constitution. Zonal administration as a 
whole continues to bo the responsibility 
of tho Fr. military gov. 

The Russian zono is administered by a 
central body, consisting of various depts. 
with Gcr. nationals at tho head of each 
under the chairmanship of the Russian 
commander-in -chief. Tho Soviet zone 
includes tho following Lander: Branden- 
burg, with Potsdarn as cap , consisting 
of the former prov. of Brandenburg 
on the l. b. of the Odor and tho \V. Ncissc; 
Saxony, with Dresden as cap., includes the 
former Land Saxon v and the part of the 
former prov. of Silesia on the 1. b. of the W. 
Neisse; Saxony- Anhalt, with Halle as 
cap., comprising the former Land Anhalt 
and the former Prussian prov. of Saxony 
with tho exception of the Regiernngb- 
hezirko of Wrfurt, Thuringia, with Weimar 
as cap., including the abov e-mentionod 
dht. of Kifurt and tho former Land 
Thuringia; .Mecklenburg with Schwerin 
as cap., comprising the former Land 
Mecklenburg and tho purt of the former 
prov. of Pomerania on tlio 1. )>. of tho R. 
Oder. Prov. Her. (levs, operate in tlio 
provs. of Brandenburg and Saxony- 
Anlmlt, while Saxony, Mecklenburg, and 
Thuringia are governed by separate tier. 
Guvs., each with a Prime Minister us in 
the P.S. zone, which possess executive, 
legislative, and judicial authority, subject 
to the requirements of the Control 
Council nnd tlio Soviet military gov 

In 19 Hi and 1047 iocnl elections and 
elections on ndvjsorv or constituent 
asscuihlic-t or dale parliaments took place 
In all four zones 

Population The pop. of tho Gcr. 
Reich (census PJ t'9) was 69,622,483, an 
Increase of 3,45 Loop fir 5*2 per cent since 
tho 1933 census. In 1939 the pop. was 
divided among the v armus states as 
follows. Pinssni 11.7»»2,O40; Bavaria 
8,280.090 : S.ixonv 5.20«,«61 ; Wurtteiu- 
berg 2.907.1O6. Baden 2.518,103; Thur- 
ingia 1,760, ,.97; Hamburg 1.682,220; 
llesse 1,469 909; Mecklenburg 910,826; 
Saarlaud Mi.t Brunswick 599,20$; 

Oldenburg .ivj.ioo; Anhalt 436.213; 
Bremen 400,os6, Lippo 188,598; Sohoum- 
hurg-Lippe 5 1.162. The pop. of Austria 
(Ostinaik) m 1939 was 7,009,014 and of 
the Siidetcnland 2,945,261, so that tho 
»op. of (.natcr Germany in that year 
excluding the remainder of Czecho- 
slovakia) was 79,576,758. After the 
Second World War the area of G. vv us 
approxinuMv one-flftli smaller than In 
1933 nnd according to a census taken in 
1946 the pop was 65,910,999. The pop. 
of the v ai ions /ones of oeeupation was as 
follows But. zone 22,794.655: Russian 
zone 17,313.581; Aiuer. zone 16.682. 573; 
Fr. zone 5,939,807; Berlin 3,180,383 

The nop. figures include some three to 
four million tiers, repatriated ffom Polund 
and Czechoslovakia. Those increases 
helped to offset the heavy losses during 
the war estimated at 7,500,000, and it is 
estimated that by the tlmo all Gcr. 
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8 rtsoners of war hare been repatriated, 
tie pop. will have been increased to orer 
70,000,000. In April 1049 small frontier 
areas in the W. were ceded to Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg. II oil ami 
received the Zelfkant near Maastricht, 
with a pop. of 10,000; Belgium, 20 sq. in., 
with a pop. of 600 (near Aachen and 
Rotgen); and Luxembourg, the forest of 
Kammerveld. 

Chief Towns . — In 1939 two tns. had a 
pop. of orer 1,000,000, twenty-ono others 
over 250,000, and thirty-two over 100,000. 
The pop. of the largest tns. (census 1939) 
wasBerlin 4,332,242; Hamburg 1.682,220; 
Munich 828 325; Cologne 768.420; Leipzig 
701,606; Essou 659,871; Dresden 625,174: 
Frankfort-on-Mafn 546,649; Dusscldorf 
539,905; Dortmund 537,000; llanorer 
472,527; Stuttgart 459,538; Duisburg- 
Hamborn 431,256; Nuremberg 430,851; 
Wuppertal 398,099; Bremen 342,113; 
Chemnitz 334,563; Magdeburg 334,358; 
Gelsenkirchen 313,003; Bochum 303,288; 
Mannheim 283.801; Kiel 272,311; Stettin 
268,915; Halle-on -Salle 220,364; Cassel 
217,085; Brunswick 201,306: Oberhauson 
191,305; Karlsruhe 189,950: Augsburg 
185,704; Wiesbaden 172,039; Krefeld- 
Uerdlngen 169,485: Erfurt 166,661; 
Aachen 105,710; Mainz 158,971; Ldbock 
163,630; llagen 151,870 ; Minister 143,748; 
Ludwigshafen 143,417; Solmgen 138,587; 
Mttlhelm 136.805; Potsdam 136,165; 
Saarbrdchen 135.080; Bielefeld 12R.714; 
Munchen-Gladbach 127,115; ninden- 
burg 126.402; Rostock 122,399; Dessau 
120,732; Horburg-Wilhelinsburg 118,103; 
G lei witz 117,666; Darmstadt 115,526; 
Freiburg 111,660; Plauen 110,342; Wurz- 
burg 108,617; Remscheld 103,437; and 
Bonn 101,391. 

The pop. according to the pop. census 
of Oct. 29, 1946, was in Berlin 3,187,500, 
Hamburg 1,427,000. 

Internal Communications . — In 1924 the 
Ger railways, which since 1920 had been 
operated through the central gov., wire 
put under the management of a private 
company— the Ger. Railways Company — 
but they remained state property. In 
1937 the operation of the railways was 
again taken over by the State. The total 
length of line at that time was 42,300 in. 
Road construction was considerably ad- 
vanced under the Third Reich. Our 
1300 m. of motor roads were opened 
between 1933 and 1039, making a total of 
over 132,000 in. of road, including 25,600 
m. of motor road and 52,200 in. of flr&t- 
clnss country road, approximately 2000 m. 
of the new roads bring the well-known 
Autobahnen. Additional to these com- 
munications, G. possesses an elaborate 
network of canals By far the most 
important of these is the Kaiser- Wilhelm 
Canal (61m. long), which unites tho North 
Sea and the Baltic 'I ho Midland canal, 
opened in 1938 >00 m long), joins Berlin 
with the Oder, Elbe, W«sor, and Rhine 
Other Important canals are tho Dortmund - 
Sms (150 m. long) and tho Bibe-Travo 
(43 m. long) In a system of 5000 m. of 
artificial waterway, irtc lading 1500 m. 
of ship canal. Jinked with some 6000 m. of 
navigable rivs. In tho hold of civil 


aviation, G. reached a high standard of 
development. In the years preceding the 
Second World War Ger. air lines were 
oarry ing over 200,000 passengers annually, 
with some 400 tons of luggage, 1000 tons 
of goods traffic, and 6000 tons of mail. 
In 1874 the postal and the telegraphic 
depts. were amalgamated and since 
that dato have made remnrkablo strides 
forward. They were controlled by the 
btate, and in 1938 the post, telegraph, 
telephone, and radio offices numbered 
64,766, employing some 398,000 persons. 
Telephone and telegraph lines extended 
ovor a distance of 236,000 m. After the 
conclusion of the Second World War. 
postal communications were In April 1946 
resumed between G. and all other coun- 
tries, excluding Spain and Japan. 

Constitution and Administration . — The 
Republican constitution adopted at 
Weimar In 1919 formed G. into a federa- 
tion of Individualist states. The Bundes- 
rat or Federal Council under tho Ger. 
Empire was replaced by the Roichsrat, 
which was equally federal, each state 
being represented by members of its owm 
gov. A state had at least one ropresenta- 
the, while the larger states sent one 
delegate for every 700.000 Inhab The 
Roichsrat was not superior to the Reichs- 
tag or National Assembly to the same 
degree as was tho former Dundesrot. 
Election to the Reichstag was by universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. 
The Itelchsrat became a consultative 
rather than a legislative chamber. Tho 
gov. had to ask Its consent before Intro- 
ducing a BUI, and if this was refused the 
gov. explained to the Reichstag the diff- 
erence of opinion. If the two Chambers 
could not agree tho ^resident might coll 
a referendum. The president of the 
Reich was elected by an absolute majority 
in the National Assembly for a period 
of seven years and couJu bo re-elected. 
Ho hAd command of the army, but his 
powers were limited in that aU orders 
required tho countersignature of the 
federal chancellor The president might 
Buinmon any one ho chose to form a 
ministry, but the chancellor depended 
on the suppoit of tho Reichstag. After 
the revolution Home of tho old political 
parties changed their names. The Con- 
Hcrvatives (Junker party) became the 
National IVople’s party (Nationalists), 
and their policy was to extend tho powers 
of tho prc«Id< nt ami to limit those of tho 
Reichstag r J he National Liberals be- 
came the l’eoplo's party, representing 
industry' and commerce, and their policy 
was one of capitalistic enterprise. The 
Centro party retained its position. relying 
on tho support of tho Catholics. The 
individualist Radicals reorganised them- 
selves as the Democratic party and were 
bourgeois and republican fn sympathy. 
The remaining parties wore the Majority 
Socialists and tho Independent BoduHsts. 

With the i No to power of tho Nazi 
party the Weimar Constitution was vir- 
tually, although not dejure, sot asldo, and 
the Reichstag elected In 1933 vested 
absolute power In Hitler and Ills Cabinet. 
The Enabling Act of that year gave Hitler 
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power to I' gislate by ordinance T nelcr 
this act he K(t up a personal dictatorship 
with hiniM If as chancellor, m which all 
tho activities of tho count r\ — political, 
economic, Industrial, commercial, and 
c ultural — w < i o gk ichyt ft(halt( t ( totalitari 
mined ) b rc cdom of sp< cell and ovt n 
of thought and of tho press was a holistic d, 
c quality before the law wss limited by 
laoial laws, and personal freedom from 
arrest was curtailed No politn il parties 
were tolerated save tho Nationalist 
Socialist (\ i/i) paitv I hen continued 
to bo onlv one legislitrvc ussauhlv, the 
Heichstag, elected uc cording to the pin 
visions of the \\ < lin ir < onstitution by 
universal, eciual direct uml h crct votes 


code of civil procedure was effected to 
bring it into harmony with the civil code, 
and these codes came into force In 1900 
A further revision of the code of civil 
procedure took place in 1024 The code 
of criminal law was revised in 1876 The 
arrangement of the civil code was based 
on Horn law, which in a modernised form 
was the 'common law' of G before the 
introduction of the civil code The code 
is divided into five books the first is 
general, the second third, fourth, and 
fifth books treat of tho 4 1 iw of obligations/ 
tho 4 law of things * 'family law/ and the 
' 1 iw of inhe ntanco 4 The commercial 
code contains three divs , the first deals 
with mercantile trade generally, the 
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of male and ft rn ilo vote rs It came to bo 
< oiii(io t d ext liisivilv of tho Mipp ulcus of 
Hitler and was reheated to an oi iinarv 
function In matters of supruno Jm 
portanco to the nation a rtf< ren iutn was 
>rovIcUd for Iho hide pciulonc c of the 
edcral states was cur tailed un hr tho 
Ihird Keith liy the Unification Vet of 
April 7, l‘HJ, tluv w< ro brought under 
tho rule of lUicli^tadthulUr or fnwrnors 
dirocth responsible to Ifltki lhe 
following veur the sovereign rights 
formerly possessed by tho states pissed 
into tho hinds of the Koieh («ov the 
/ eu hsbtadt halter passed under th Juils 
diction of tho minister of the interior and 
the Keith Cabinet arrogated to itself the 
promulgation of now coustituth nal laws 
for tho whole of O lhe fcdoial states 
thus becaino me rely administiatlve units 
law and /»«ftc«-Ger chil law a 
model of codification was first drawn up 
in 1887, and after revision beeomo law in 
1896 At the tlmo an entire transfor- 
mation of the commercial code aud the 


second with mercantile partnerships and 
tho thirl with mercantile transactions 
I he in is n> at lull guide to the inter 
pretatlon of tier law but price (lent, 
although tin on htall> not binding, carries 
great authonlv in practice 

1 litre wert four kinds of courts the 
ordinarv tin spti i il, tho administrative , 
ami the s /; ilw t ichlstwf which Inst was a 
touit for settling constitutional questions 
W ith tin exception of this state court and 
tho supreme court {Reichxgenrht) the 
estal) of courts was the business of the 
Indivilual states, and tho new eonstitu 
tion of IMS did not interfere with tills 
1 ho fee i < htgi rurAf, situated at Leipzig, was 
compo c 1 of five criminal and seven civil 
senates consist! g of five judges each 
1 ho c mn t oxereL l a re v isorv jurlsdle tion 
over all inferior courts Directly under 
this •mpreme court were twentv nine 
courts w Inch had original jurisdiction in 
botintft utTenoes, and which contained 
criminal and civil senates consisting of 
three to five judges The*© were the 
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Oberlandeegerichte , and thoy exorcised 
appellate Jurisdiction over the Lands- 
gerichte in civil cases and a revisory 
Jurisdiction in criminal cases. There were 
173 Landgerichte and they had a fairly 
extensive Jurlsiliction in civil and criminal 
cases and in divorce proceedings. There 
were fivo judges in the criminal chamber 
of a Ixindgericht , four votes being required 
to make a conviction valid. Thrive 
Judges from such a court presided at 
intervals over jury courts ( Schwurgerichte ), 
and Juries did not therefore form a 
permanent part of the system. Not tho 
least important work of tho Landgerichte 
was to revise the decisions of the Anita- 
gerichte or people's courts, of which there 
were (1939) nearly *2000. Thoy were the 
lowest courts of tho first instance, being 
controlled by single Judges, who were 
competent to hear only petty civil ami 
criminal cases. Among the special courts 
were the courts of arbitration and labour 
courts. These latter, instituted in 19*27, 
had a specified jiirisdietion, especially 
over cases between employers and em- 
ployees. Under the Third Iteioh tho 
Iteichsgerichte and the A mtsgerichie becaino 
organs of the central gov. A law promul- 
gated in 1935 estab. tho novel principle 
in criminal law that tho courts punish 
offences under tho criminal code if thoy 
were considered deser\ mg of punishment, 
‘according to tho underlying idea of a 
penal code or according to healthy public 
sentiment.’ 11 v a later decroo (Aug. 
24, 194*2) statutory justice was abolished, 
and Hitler became the supremo arbiter of 
law, administering justice arbitrarily 
through tho minister of justice and the 
president of tho Secret People's Court. 
After tho fail of tho Hitler regime the 
Allied Control Council announced on Oct. 


I police there was an armed citizen guard 
i called tho Kinioohnerwehr . This force 
i was disbanded owing to allied pressure 
after the Kapp putsch in Aug. 1920, but 
the Bavarian Einwohnertrehr remained. 
Conscription for the Gor. Army was 
abolished. Under the NazI regime, how- 
ever, tho obligations of tho treaty of 
Versailles in respect of armaments were 
Repudiated (March 10, 1935), and con- 
scription was reintroduced. Tho army 
was accordingly oxpunded, and by 1938 
it was made known publicly that tho army 
comprised 39 infantry divs., 4 light 
dlvs., 5 armoured dlv*., 3 mt. divs., and 
a cavalry brigade. An infantry div. was 
reckoned to number approximately 15,000 
men, and the total armed forces woro 
estimated at nearly 900,000 men, excluding 
reserves. On mobilisation on tho out- 
break of the Second World War a conserva- 
tive estimate was double this number 
of men. By 1914 it was estimated that 
there were over 300 di\s., including 50 
armoured divs., and in Oct. of that year 
the Volkssturm was also brought luto 
existence on tho lines at tho lint. Homo 
Guard. Following G.’s unconditional 
surrender on June 5, 1915, the work 
of demobilising and disarming tho Uer. 
army was put in hand by tho AlUed 
Control Commission, and was largely 
completed by the end of 194(5. 

The treaty of Versailles restricted tho 
. Her. Navy to 0 battleships, l> cruisers, 12 
destroyers, and 12 torpedo boats, while 
submarines were prohibited. These re- 
I strietions were disregarded find were 
I virtually replaced by tho Anglo-Ucr. 

I Naval Agreement (1935), which allowed 
G. a maximum tonnage equal to 35 per 
cent of tho Urlfc. tonnage fi*r each class 
of vessel with the exception of submarines 


*22, 1945, the estab. of a reformed Judicial | in which parity was permissible with, 
system whereby all persona aro equal however, a corresponding induction In 
before the law and caunoj. bo deprived of other classes. G. entered tho Second 
their legal rights whatever their race. World War with three so-colled ‘pocket 
nationality, or creed. No person mav battleships,* tho Deutschland (later ro- 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property named tho Lutzow ), Admiral tiraf Spec, 
without the process of law. and A dmirul Srhecr t each of 10,000 tons. 

Defence.— By tho law of Dec. 30, 19*20, heavily armed and with a cruising range 
tho tier Army was constituted at the , of 10,000 in. In addition the (fneisenau 
strength allowed by tho terms of the and the Nrharnhorst, battleships of 2H.000 
treaty of Vcrsnilles. the limit being tons, wero completed in 1938. Throe 
100,000 mm. of which no moro than hat tlesliips of 35.000 tons were also under 
4000 were to he ollhers, the men serving construction. There were (5 light < rid-ers 
for twelve and the officers for twenty-five and 2 of lO.nflo tons —tho Admiral llipper 
years. Only a certain number of dis- 1 and tho Prinz Eugen. Destroyers and 
charges wero allowed each year to avoid 1 torpedo boats numbered about 40. At 
tho formation of a reserve force of men i least 50 submarines wero in commission, 
who had undergone military training, built sinco 1935 when budding was 
The former Uor. general staff was pro- resumed. At tho end of the war tho 
scribed, but in spite of this Gen. von surviving ships of tho Gcr. fleet woro 
Seeckt was given the rank of commander- distributed between Great Britain. Franco, 
in -chief of tho Heichswehr. Tho federal U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. Tho Ptvna Eugen 
armies were abolished, but a decentralised and the Nilrnhen , which werh tho only 
body of police (Schuhpahzei) was formed, two surviving capital ships, wordallotted to 
trained on military lines. By the the U.B. A. and tho U.S.S. II. respectively. 
Boulogne note of June 22. 1920, tho O. under tho Nazi regime built a 
number of police permitted to O. was formidable air force iu defiance of the 
fixed at 150,000, of which 85,000 were provisions of tho treaty of Versailles. Its 
allotted to Prussia. By the same terms sizo was not revealed, but it was estimated 
the police were allowed one rlfio to ,/evcry at tho outbreak of the Second World War 
throe men, a machine pistol to every that thero wero over 3000 first-line 
twenty men, and one armoured car to aircraft. The Luftwaffe consisted of 420 
every thousand men. In addition to tho squadrons, each with 12 aircraft, including 
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reserves. At the conclusion of the war 
the air force was abolished. 

Finance . — The greatest factors in Ger. 
public finance since the First World War 
were the enlarged scope of governmental 
activities and the operations of tho terms 
of tbo treaty of Versailles. Under the 
new constitution the tax system and 
administratis o charges became centralised. 
The right of direct taxation belonged to 
the federal gov., and as compensation 
the various states received a share in the 
revenues. Tho payments to the states 
represented a proportion of the federal 
taxes, especially the income and turnover 
taxes. Prior to the Nazi regime it was 
customary for tho Gor. Go\ . to publish tho 
text of tho ann. budget law, together with 
an explanatory memorandum. But after 
1933 no budget was pub. It is therefore 
impossible t o ascertain tho expenditure of 
tho gov., hut returns of certain rovenuos 
are issued olIiciall>. Between 1933 and 
1938 the revenue from taxation and 
cu&toms roso from 6850 million marks 
to nearlv 14,000 million marks. Of the 
total of 14,000 million marks (for 1937-38) 
taxes on property and business necounted 
tor 9820 millions, excise 23.00 millions, and 
customs 1030 millions. At the end of 
1938 tho total debt j r tho Ger. Reich 
amounted to 23, S2< million luu. Of this 
totul long nnd medium dated internal 
loans accounted for U,30S million Bin. 
and short dated Internal loans for 4 753 
millions, pro-l \rst World War debt for 
2-807 millions, and external loans for 
1285 millions. To these figures must bo 
udded the Snndvrnu rtisel (special bills) for 
financing tho Hpecial needs of tbo State, 
which do not necessarily tarry any claim 
for repayment. At the * lose of 1937 
12,(100 milliards of marks-wortli of thoso 
bills were In circulation, lu addition 
l hero were 00 7 million ltm. of Irredeem- 
able loans and 117 million Urn. of tax 
certifkntes, which after a certain lapse of 
time wero accepted in pnymeut of taxes. 
The national income, which in 1913 was 
officially given as 45,093 million Km. 
and about tho same in 1933 (It had fallen 
from 70,000 millions in 1929). was shown 
as nearly 71,000 million Bin. in 1937. 

Education. — (1. stood high in the field 
of state education, and was conspicuous 
for admirable fijHteiidsation ami for tho 
variety and thoroughness of tho technical 
training provided. It w-as cat ah by law 
that every child from tho age of six to 
fourteen must attend some n cognised 
school. By tho law of April 28, 1920, 
Ger. children wero bound to receive a 
four years* course of Instruction In the 
'foundation school* or Gmndschule. Tho 
next highest school for elementary edu- 
cation was tho ‘people's school' (Volk- 
schule). Besides these, there was the 
'middle school* (Mittlere ScJutlc), where 
instruction was given inter aim in Eng. 
and Fr. Thu JBepuhlican constitution 
abolished all private preparatory schools, 
making tho public elementary Bchool 
common to all. To prepare for tho uni vs, 
and for admission to certain professions, 
thcro were secondary schools with a course 
of study extending over eight years 


(Gymnasium). Two other kinds of schools 
wero estab. experimentally — the high 
school (Deutsche Oberschule ) and the Auf- 
banschule, tho former specialising in Ger. 
subjects and modern languages, too latter 
providing an intensive and curtailed 
high school education for the more 
promising pupils of tho elementary 
schools. Tho univs were tho centres of 
intellectual life. All of these have the four 
faculties of thcologv, law, medicine, and 
philosophy, and many are some of the 
oldest foundations of tneir kind in Europe. 
Outsido the country the best known aro 

E robablv Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, and 
loan, w'hlch also have the largest numbers 
of undergraduates, and Gottingen, Heidel- 
berg, Rostock, Greifswald, Freiburg, 
Tiibingen, and Jena. Four teach theo- 
logy according to the Horn. Catholic 
doctrine, whilst in four others tho 
theological faculty Is open to both Protes- 
tants and Kom. Catholics; the remaining 
univs. arc Protestant. The Catholic 
faculty in Munich was closed in 1939. 
Three new univs. have been founded at 
Hamburg, Frankfort, and Cologne. In 
addition to the univs. there aro tho 
Techniitcke Ilochscliulen, which were state 
institutions of univ. rank, whore such 
special subjects as architecture, engineer- 
ing, ehem., mining, forcstrv, shipbuilding, 
etc., could bo studied, although arrange- 
ments wero also made for a more liberal 
education. Below these there wero the 
Handels llorhschulen , which wore set up 
In rno^t of the big cities to facilitate adult 
education. The high standard of Ger. 
education throughout the grades was 
maintained under t «o republic, while the 
compul'ory religious Instruction, common 
to all schools during tho empire, was 
replaced by optional clashes in religion at 
tho dNcretion of parents. On his ac- 
cession to power Hitler promised absolute 
equality in education to all Gera. This 
promise was not kept. As a result Ger. 
secondary education steadily declined 
under tho Third Reich. Less than 20 per 
cent of the Ger. p* <»plo had completely 
free education. In 1920 323,000 children 
were receding secondary education, in 
1938 only 001,000. One of the first tasks 
of tho Allied Control Council after the 
occupation of G. w T as to ‘denazify* the 
schools. 1 n the Third Reich tho whole of 
education had been geared to the Nazi 
doctrine, and text-books and teaching 
falsified to that end wherever necessary. 
Teaching M.iiT had therefore to bo 
renewed and proper text-books provided. 
By Oct. 1, 1945, schools wero reopened 
in all four zones of occupation. In the 
Brit, zono on that date full-time elemen- 
tary oiliic.it ion was provided for a million 
children, and part-time facilities for a 
furt her million. In tho U.S, zone 
l,500,dh0 children were put to school, 
representing 90 per cent of the total. 
Similar steps were taken to restart 
education in the Fr. and Russian zones. 
Univ. life which m.ffcrrd severely uudor 
Hitler and still moro severely os a result 
of the war began again. In the autumn 
of 1915 tho univs of Bonn, Gftttlngen, 
Hamburg, and Kiel opeued iu tho Brit. 
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tone, and Heidelberg and Marburg In the 
Amer. In the Fr. zone Tubingen and 
Freiburg Uni vs. reopened, while the univ. 
of Mainz, a fifteenth -century foundation, 
dissolved in 1815, was re-estab. (May 22, 
1940). In the Soviet zone teaching began 
again at Greifswald and linstock in Nov. 
1945, while on Jan. 29, 1940, Berlin Univ. 
reopened under Russian auspices with 
3000 students. In the spring of 1948 
Gen. llobortson, commander-in-chief of 
the Brit, zone of occupation, appointed a 
commission to consider the Uor. univs. in 
that zone and, in particular. 1 to report to 
the military governor on the extent to 
which they are making their full contri- 
bution to the democratic development of 
the German nation and to recommend any 
measures which may Appear necessary to 
increase this contribution.' Ger. univs. 
are Justly famous, but their fame is clue 
to ouiilitities that are not ordinarily 
ascribed to G., to their freedom and to the 
individuality in research that they en- 
courage. Their essential shape was giveu 
them by von Humboldt in the curly years 
of last century. He created what the 
Gers. call the idea of a univ. as the homo 
of free research, and through all the 
hundred years or more siuce the von 
Humboldt pattern began to show itself 
In Ger. univs. they have rouinmed is. of 
freedom m an authontariau country. 
The commission's report was to be con- 
cerned directly only with the univs. and 
technical 'high schools’; It was not to bo 
concerned with the present plight of Ger. | 
univs., their ruined buildings, destroyed { 
libraries, lost endowments, and the po\ ort y 
of their students, but only with the shajm 
which the commission hoped they might I 
assume in the future. The commission 
was a Ger. body, with two attached non- 
Gers. As befitted a Ger. cointni* don. 
their report begins by stating in general 
terms the function of a uni v. ; ‘ to serve man- 
kind by the teaching ofrthat truth which 
comes from scientific research into reality.' 
The main proposals are: (1) univ. educa- 
tion is to be made possible for all classes 
of tho pop. (the proportion of working- 
class students In Ger. univs. Is mu< h 
lower thau it is In England.); (11) a new 
institution callr-d a univ. council for each 
univ. is to h‘ lp to make closer the relation 
between tho univ. and all sections of tho 
pop.; (Hi; th< re is to be a wider conception 
of the function of the teaching staff, in 
which the teacher is to take his place 
alongside of the research worker; and (iv) 
the uer. univs. arc to aim at tho education, 
in the full sense or the word, of their 
students, teaching them the unity of 
culture through what tho (Jors. call a 
Stadium generate, a general education 
which is to be giw«n to all students 
alongside of their sjm t l,th-t training. Tho 
proposal for a unn. council in a charac- 
teristically Ger. adaptation of the con- 
stitution of Scottish and modern Eng. 
univs. The proposals for a Studium - 
generate are of interest io Kng. educa- 
tionists, for they imply 1 he existence of a 
departmentalism and over special Isation. 
which are Just as rife In England and 
America as they are in Germany. Some 
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plans to combat those evils are already 
being tried in G., in Heidelberg and in 
Gottingen, for example, and also m tho 
great Ger. technical univs. 

Jteligion . — Tho disestablishment of tho 
Church under tho new republic helped 
further tho decline of church influence 
during tho First \\ orld Y\ or, but tho 
Catholic religion, being outside slate con- 
trol, was less affected, and retained its 
mil uenee, especially in Bavaria and S. O., 
although a Catholic minority existed in 
Prussia. Ger. Protestantism was the 
result of tho fusion between Lutherans 
and members of the Reformed Church, and 
after tho disestablishment the Protestants 
banded themselves together in the ‘ Ger. 
Evangelical Church League.’ In 1031 an 
attempt was made to unite tho Evan- 
gelical churches into the Ger. Kv angelical 
Church under the direction of a Reich 
bishop, ‘ called * by the National i-'jnod at 
the nommutlon of tho heads of the rcgiounl 
c hurches. The attempt completely laded, 
and tho Mato authority found itself in 
conflict with the Evangelical regional 
(hurdles. In Sept. 191a a law was pro- 
mulgated for tho security ot the Ger. 
Evangelical Church, giving absolute 
powers m cm cles. matters* to the minister 
foriMdes uiimrs Throughout 1937 and 
19 1** the sta1«' authoritn ■* w« re in ( outlie t 
with both the Protestant and Catholic 
C huich organisations, the Mate st using to 
establish a Ger. National (linrih closclv 
as-ooiuted with the neo In at hi ui-ni of 
the doctrim s of Alfred Rosenls ig There 
arc live Rom. Catholic arch bid mpriib, 
sevontMMi Miflrag.m bishopms. and one 
hishopnc unified iutel> t>uh|< < t to Rome. 
The* oldCutholus ’ havi a Inshop at Bonn. 
In 19,19 further state control of the Uor. 
Evangelical Church »*as decreed by the 
ministt r for cedes, aflalrs, particularly by 
tho order that pastors might ho removed 
from o lit co 'for oiflelal reasons* and by tho 
application of the Nazi i ouceptioil of 
leadership in church administration. (In 
tho same year both Uom. Catholic and 
Protestant Churches in Austria were 
disestablished by tho Nazi Gov. of (2.) 
\fter tho war tho Nazi -i nil uonred con- 
stitution of tho Ger. Evangelical Church 
was abrogated and a council of the 
Kvaugolical Church in G. was elected. 
Tho Evangelical Church was admitted 
to tho World ( oimcil of Churches in Feb. 
1940. Pro-war statist leu of religious 
confessions gave: Protestants, 40,805,000; 
Rom. Cutholhs, 21,172,00ft; Jews, 
199,700; and others, 2,040,000. To-day 
in Bavaria, Lower .Saxony, Wflrt torn berg* 
Baden, Schleswig-Holstein, n&id Hamburg 
I hero are approximately 12,307,000 Pro- 
testants and 8,910,000 Rom. Outholics. 

History . — As far back as 1,13 b r. there 
is mention of certain Germanic tribes, the 
cirnbrl and Tcutones, wild had to bo 
drlvou back across the Uornj border. In 
tho course of his Gallic conquests, Caesar 
came up against 1 he valiant (lor. chieftain, 
Ariovlstus, aud banished him and his 
followers across the Gallic frontiers and 
beyond the Rhine. In 55 n.o. Ccesar 
beat back tho Huevt and Marconmnni 
from their settlements In modern Belgium. 
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An attempt In the reign of Augustus to 
Romanise the Germanic peoples led to a 
patriotic rising under ArmJnlus, the 
champion of the Cheruscl. From the third 
century onward the N. confines of the 
empire were continually threatened by 
the Saxons, Frisians, Thuringia ns, Goths, 
Alemarmi, and Franks, tribes which now 
enterod great confederacies against their 
common enemy, Rome, and which were 
obliged to trespass on Ilom. ter. by the 
inroads into their own ters. of the savage 
hordes of N. folk, referred to usually as 
Huns and Magyars, Horn cforward till 
the treaty of Verdun (843) (1. was occupied 
by chieftains perpetually at war with one 
another, except when invasions from with- 
out forced them into transitory alliance. 
Charles the Great, the Frankish king, was 
crowned emperor of Rome by the popo in 
800, and after his death his cmpiio was 
partitioned. Ills grandson, Lewis, re- 
ceived the lands between t ho Rhine and 
Kibe, known as the ‘Teutonic Kingdom of 
Francla.’ or as tho ‘Kingdom of the K. 
Franks. This infant U. consisted not of 
a single people, but of a number of fairly 
homogeneous tribus, the Saxons, Swabians, 
Havariann, Thuringlans, and Franks. 

Descendants of the ^rlnvingian Lewis 
ruled over (1. till Oil, when tin. line became 
extinct, and a muss meeting of the Diet, 
or National Assembly, anognted to itself 
the privilege of choosing a king, so that 
from this time forward G. became vir- 
tually, at leust, an elective in placo of an 
1 credit arv monarch}. Their Hist choice 
was Conmri of 1' ranconia. liio successor, 
Ilcnrv of ha tony, popularly called Jlonry 
the Fowler, founded the Saxon dynasty 
vvlilch lasted till 1024, and was icmarkablo 
tor tho energy of its rulers, in 902 his 
Min, Otto I was clowned emperor of the 
Holy Rom. Umpire at Romo by the pope. 
From this dates the tradition to wldeli the 
Ger. rulers Jealously clung, that he who 
had boon crowned Ger emperor at Vachen 
was entitled also to be crowntd king of 
ltalv at Milan and emperor at Rome. 

From 1024 to 112o G. was governed 
by From onian emperors. Tho most note- 
worthy Is lienrv IV. (1056-1100), whose 
profound humiliation before the haughty 
Jilldcbxaud at Otnossa (1075) still remains 
one of the most dramatic episode's in 
hist, Ever since Otto 1. had rcvfvtd tho 
title of Horn, emperor, then' had been 
a rivalry, which daily assumed larger 
proportions, between emperor and pope. 
But In Henry IV/s day the papnev was 
supported by a number of ( lirnUan 
sovereigns, among whom the Ger emperor 
was not mcessaillv pre-eminent. It Is 
clear at least that Gregory VI 1. was 
determined once for all to assort his 
freedom from imperial domination. Thus 
disregarding the very foundations of the 
feudal Hjstem, which was estab In O. as 
elsewhere, ho refused to allow anv officers 
of the church to do homage to a temporal 
lord, and insisted that the papacy alone 
should exercise the nriviloge of Invostiture. 
Jlenry exerted all his powers In opposition 
to Gregory, but tho latter, hv formally 
deposing and excommunicating him, made 
his life so intolerable that he preferred to 


stand for three days clothed in sackcloth 
and with bare feet amid the perishing 
snows of Canossa rather than go home 
without tho papal pardon. The pope 
Anally received his submission, and the 
question of principle was thus settled, 
but Gregory was afterwards forced to seek 
exile when Henry captured Rome (1084). 
Though the struggle effectually ruined the 
Ilohunstaufcn dynast y which reigned in G. 
from 1138 to 1254, tho status and position 
of the pope at the close of that period 
suggosted failure rather than victory. Tho 
most celebrated of tho Jlohenstaufen 
emperors was undoubtedly Frederick 
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Barbaroa-n. or ‘Red-beard' (1152-80). 
Jlo entertained ambitious schemes of It. 
conquests, but the Lombard League 
defeated hi n at Leguano (1176). His 
successor 1 - continued nil battles, and so 
tho Guelph aud Ghibelllne factions, that 
is, tho adherent* of the popo on the ono 
hand and of the emperor on tho other, 
spread insidiously all over the empire, so 
that ou the fall of the Hohcn<danfens 
( 1 25 1 ) v\ tn t he Ger. kingdom had become 
like (ho Jlolv Rom. Empire, a phantom. 
It was now hplit up Into over 270 \ irtualiy 
Independent states. 

There now followed an interregnum 
(till 1273), which Is Important for the 
formation of the Hanseatic and Rhenish 
Leagues. The W were growing strong 
and reported to union ae the one defence 
against tho anarchy of the times, and 
especially against the arbitrary oppression 
of the baron*. In 1273 began the vicious 
practice of selling the Imperial titlo to tho 
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highest bidder. Theoretically the king- 
ship was still elective, although tour 
secular and throe spiritual priuces now 
claimed excluhive rights to choose the 
emperor. They gave t ho title to tho count 
of Hapsburg, who accordingly reigned os 
Rudolph I. Hapsburg was tho name of a 
paltry Swiss principality, yet tho house of 
Hapsburg was destined to furnish a long 
ami Illustrious succession of Gor. emperors, 
Louis the Bavarian, emperor from 131 4 to 
1 34 7 .was in voi red in struggles bot h w itli his 
rival Frederick of Austria and with the 
pone John, who refused to recogniso his 
title. Louis gained tho support of the 
Ghibelllue faction, and of the electors, who 
in 1333 stood nut for their elective rights, 
and In the Fiankfort diet denied the 
necessity of papal approval of tho Oer. 
king's election. For a time allied with 
Edward III. of England against tho pro- 
papal Philip of Frnneo, Louis aroused hos- 
tility by an acquisitive policy, and was 
saved only by his sudden death. In 1 438 
Albert II. of Austria was chosen emperor 
by the seven electors, and from that date 
till tho dissolution of tho empire by 
Napoleon the imperial crown may bo satd 
to have been hereditary in the Hapsburg 
line. 

Maximilian I. (1493-1519) was one of 
tho last of the great medieval rulers os ho 
was also in another sen^o the first repre- 
sentative of a new order; for not only may 
he be said to have assured the long suc- 
cession of his own family, the proud 
llapsburgs of Austria, but also to have 
made an earnest effort towards unification 
and peace. Anxious to check the aggres- 
sions of Charles VI H. of France, lie 
summoned a Diet at Worms with the 
result that a perpetual national peace was 
declared, and an imperial court was estab. 
to see that that peace was maintained. 
Further, tho empire was divided into ten 
circles and dists.. the object of which was 
to enforce the execution ftf tho imperial 
chamber’s recommendations. 

behind the death of Maximilian (1519) 
lie the Park Ages and in front loom 
Luther and the Reformation. After Maxi- 
milian the steady growth of the free im- 
perial cities shows that tho people were 
building up an active municipal life, 
whiNt tho great Gothic cathedrals, like 
those of Straslmrg and Cologne (begun In 
1243), bear testimony to tno fulth and 
religious zeal of tho mosses. But although 
religion was thus a vital part of the lives 
of Ger. citizens, the great schism and the 
abuses produced by tho solo of indulgences 
gradually aroused In men's minds at first 
a distrust and then an open contempt for 
the pope and for the higher clergy. Tlio 
smouldering resentment was set abln/o 
by Martin Luther (14S3 -1546) iri reaction 
against Tetzel’s abuse of the indulgences 
for tho building fund of St. Rotor’s at 
Rome. This is not * lie place to speak of 
the career of this tho first, and probably 
the greatest, Protestant reformer. Suffice 
it to say his ninety-five these* were printed 
and circulated throughout U , and that, in 
spite of the papal bull of }520, and the 
great Diet of Worms of 152), men of all 
ranks rallied round him, so much so that 


a gathering of seven princes and many 
cities issued a formal protest against the 
intolerance of tho Second Diet of Spires 
(1529) and thus became known every- 
where as Protestants. Tho world-famous 
emperor, Charles V. (1519-56), exercised 
all his porsonal influence, ami, what is 
more, employed tho exceptional facilities 
offered, by his exalted position as ruler 
over so many European states, completely 
in tho service of ltom. Catholicism. Tho 
Peasants' war of 1525 revealed tho 
wretched condition of tho labourers and 
tho wanton cruelties perpetrated by the 
Ger. barons. It was a misfortune to 
Luther that tho Swabian and Franconian 
peasants should choose a erit leal period of 
his lifetime for their revolt; for his oppon- 
ents fastened on him the responsibility for 
their insensate if excusable actions. 

Charles V.’s theory that church and 
state wore indissoluble and his uncom- 
promising attitmlo towards the Protes- 
tants, sowed tho seeds of the Thirty Years 
war. During a respite tho Lutherans pub. 
a statement of their doctrine known os 
tho 'Confession of Augsburg' (1530), and 
formed tbe league of Schmalkald, which 
may be regarded as tho outward expression 
of their determination not to submit to the 
emperor. Solyrnan the Magnificent, tho 
martial Turkish sultan, had already be- 
sieged Vienna (1529), and was advancing 
westward with overwhelming forces to 
attack tho emperor’s dominions, ('barbs 
lost no time in making a patriotic appeal 
to tho Gers. to forget their differences In 
the face of the common foe, and in a *hort 
time was surrounded with a splendid 
army, more than sufficient to intimidate 
the Turks. To the Protestants ho hml 
granted provisional toleration by tho 
pea<Q of Nuremberg. The expedition 
against the Turks at Tunis (1535). the 
punishment of rebellious Ghent (1539 -40), 
attacks ou the Algerian corsairs, and two 
more lav aging wars with tbe Fr. king. 
Frauds, kept him fully occupied till tho 
treaty of Crcspy (15 4 4). But In tbe year 
of Luther’s death (1 > iff) bo begnu his w'ork 
of crushing the Protestant lenguo. This 

f jroved an easy task, for at tho eleventh 
lour Maurice of Haxonv, ono of the pillars 
of tho Reformation, deserted to tho Im- 
perial side, the Protestant forces broke up, 
and the league incited away. Tho leaders 
w'ero executed ami fines exacted from 
Protestant cities. But tho Protestant 
cause w'os not so to be uprooted. Tho 
, Saxon Maurice atoned for his former do- 
I portion, and Francis’s successor on tho Fr. 

I throne was eager to snatch at any means 
of humbling bis father's rival, and accord- 
ingly lent substantial aid to tho oppressed 
Lutherans. At the epoch -malting Diet 
'of Augsburg (1555) Charles wits obliged 
to make notable concessions to hh tri- 
umphant foes. It was arranged that in 
future every Ger. princo should bo allowed 
a free choice between the Augsburg con- 
fession —which was accepted as a summary 
of Lutheran orthodoxy- - and Rotn. Catho- 
licism, and that once tils choice was made 
ho should bo at liberty to enforce his 
religion upon his subjects and to drivo tho 
latter out of tbe kingdom should they 
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refuse his faith. Thus establishing' the prin- milian of Havana. It wanted small addi- 
ciplo of ejus regio il/ius rciigio Charles's tlonal provocation to induce those leagues 
policy was fur-reaching, for it precipitated to ily at one another's throats, and that 
the subsequent religious wars ami perse- provocation was given by a band of Pro- 
cutions of the old religion in the now testant nobles of Bohemia, who, infuriated 
Protestant states. by the vacillating policy of the emperor. 

Before leaving t fie reign of this emperor, inarched to the royal castle at Prague, and 
who abdicated in I /».##*, ft is necessary to hurled the two imperial representatives and 
say a word of his rivalry and struggles their secretary out of the castlo window, 
with the Fr. king. Thu beginning of the Tho llrst chapter in tfao Thirty Years 
mischief was tho defeat of Francis I. when war (1018-48) was the subversion of tho 
he came forward as a candidate for tho Protestant cause in Bohemia. The second 
empire; the electors rejected him in favour chapter centres on tho personality of 
of Charles. Thenceforward Francis and Christian IV. of Denmark, who now came 
Charles engaged in four useless but bloody forward to stake his fortunes alongside 
wars, most of the campaigns boing fought those of his follow religionists, the Protes- 
in Italy, whieh seems to have been re- tants. Other notable Protestant leaders 
garded by both as their lawful prey. On on his side were the Oer. prince, Christian 
tho whole tho advantage was with tho of Anhalt, anil Count Munsfcld. whilst 
emperor, who at tho final peace secured ranged against them were two of tho most 
Naples, Artois, and Flanders, though ho formidable generals G. has ever produced, 
was obliged once mid for all to renounce namely, Tilly and Wallenstein. Adversity 
his claims to Burgundy, which, us a fact, still dogged tho reformers’ footsteps; 
had never since its acquisition in 10112 Mansfeld d. shortly after his crushing 
been attached to the empire by other than defeat by Wallenstein at Dessau on the 
the loosest ties. At the time those wars Klbo (1026), and his death was soon fol- 
dccimaicd tho Fr. and Imperial troops, lowed by that of the Gcr. Christian; the 
but tho evil of it all was that the Fr. kings l)an. king was utterly vanquished b> Tilly 
never forgot the humiliation that their at tlm field of Butter; the remnants of 
predecessor, Francis, had suffered at the Lutheranism were wiped out from Austria 
hands of Charles V. at P - '”' , 'a (1526) and os well as from Bohemia: Wallenstein 
elsewhere. And it is this fact that ae- swept with bn plundering armies over tlio 
counts for the Jealousy of tho houso of greater part of N. O., and completed his 
llapsburg, which Franco ever continued destruction bv breaking tho backbone of 
to evince, and which explains primarily the once nourishing and influential lfan- 
the \ mdicMve policy pursued hv the Iiotir- pcatic League. The year 1629 is marked 
bons and their ministers, Richelieu and bythercliieincnt from the warof Christian 
Ma/arin, during the Thirty ^ cars war, and IV., and also, hs a .striking pendant to that 
which finally enables one to appreciate tho event, by the Kdiot of Restitution, which 
transports of joy experienced bv the Fr. restored to the Patholies all the church 
at tho dissolution of the empire by propertiis which the Protestants had 
Napoleon In 1806. appropriated smo the treaty of Passnu 

The foreign wars of Charles V. have been (1552). Then appears a second and 

J iassed over, us their cause** and results greater champion in the person of the 
orm pnrt of Kuropean rai her 1 lain of (Ser. Swedish king, Gustavos Adolphus, the 
hist. A similar course will be adopted in Lion of the N.. subsidised from France by 
the treat mont of the Thirty Years war. Richelieu. With Ids advent opens tho 
Tho peace of Augsburg hud treated the third period of the war. For tho time 
Calvinists ns non-existent, yet m <J. as being Gustav ns changed the fortunes of 
elsewhere many bad como to prefer t lie tho day and twice defeated Tilly, first at 
confession of Genova to that of Augsburg, tho battle of Leipzig (1631 >, whilst in the 
The result was perpetual HtrJfe among tho course of the second engagement Tilly 
various Protestant sects, for the Lutherans received a mortal wound and d . Fer- 
showed small mercy to tho Calvinists or dlnand, the emperor, a staunch Catholic, 
to any reformers who ventured to follow composed his differences with Wallen- 
a different creed from that, drawn up by stein, who returned to the arena of blond- 
Melanehthon. To makegood their position shed ami mi t Gustavus on the memorable 
the Catholics relied chiefly on tho ‘cei les. field of Lul/en (1632). Here the noble 
reservation* embodied In tlu* peace Swodo fell, though his wairiors carried 
of 1555. This enacted that the penalty the day. 

which every bishon or abbot must pay for The final chapter opened in 1635. The 
turning Protestant was the loss not only war h.ul now lost Its early character of 
of his oilier, but of all tho lands and a religious conflict between irreconcilable 
rove mica attached to If. After Charles Christians, and had degenerated, or per- 
there were two moderately enlightened haps only developed. Into a Kuropean 
emperors, and then followed lludolf IT. contest in whieh the one object of the com- 
il 57 6 1612), who was an ardent Catholic, bat ants was cither to despoil tho empire 
Dread of oppression Impelled tho Protes- themselves, or to hinder their rivals from 
taut states towards mutual alliance, and territorial expansion. At last tho peace 
in 1/108 a confederation was duly formed, of Westphalia was arranged, tho terms of 
called the Kvangolleal Union, the moving which were eminently prejudicial to the 
spirit of which was the Calvinist Prince intcre>ts and pre*Ggo of the empire. 
Christian of Anhalt, This was followed, France received a great part of Alsace and 
in 1600, by a counter-movo on tho part of tho three Lotharlngian bishoprics, Metz, 
tho Catholics, who founded the Holy Toul, and Verdun; Sweden received fm- 
Lcugue, at the head of which was Marl- portant tracts of land in N. G.„ to hold as 

E.E. 6 *M 
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flefi of the empire, and the Independence 
of Switzerland and of the Netherlands 
was finally acknowledged. Lutherans, 
Catholics, and Calvinists were placed on 
an equal footing, but princes might still 
impose their own creeds upon their states. 
A crashing blow was dealt to the empire; 
for its dismemberment was for the time 
being scaled by the recognition of the 
practical Independence of tho sev. states, 
which might even contract their own 
foreign alliances. It is said that the pop. 
fell daring the brief space of thirty years 
from 30,000,000 to 12,000,000; the proud 
Hansa cities and their union wero broken 
up; flourishing tns. were levelled to the 
ground, their sites being marked by 
charred masses and scattered hovels ; agri- 
culture was hopelessly neglected, and it 
was hard to find a stretch of countryside 
not disfigured nor wasted by the brutal 
devastations; industries ami commercial 
routes were obliterated, and education, 
science, and the fine arts belonged to a 
forgotten era now glorious by contrast; 

K atriotism and hope were dead. In fact 
. must, in fairness, be admitted that ‘In 
character, in intelligence, and in morality, 
the German people were set back two 
hundred years.* 

The meteoric ascendanoy of Prussia 
forms the next great chapter in Ger. hist. 
Prussia, the name of which was taken from 
the Borussi, a Slavonic tribe of fierce 
pagans, lay along the Baltic coast E. of 
the Vistula. These had been converted 
and their ter. occupied by the military 
religious Teutonic order. In 1525 Albert 
Hohonzollem the Grandmaster, declaring 
himself a Protestant, arrogated the laud 
to himself as a duchy independent of 
Poland. In 1011 the duchy of Prussia 
was united with the electorate of Branden- 
burg, and when these tors, fell Into the 
hands of the great elector, Frederick 
William (1040-88), the foundation of tho 
futnre greatness of Prussia may be said to 
have been laid. Frederick was an able 
ruler who determined to make himself felt 
in European politics. For this purpose 
he drilled an excellent and permanent 
military force. Moreover, he came for- 
ward as the champion of Protestantism, 
and made his dominions a place of refuge 
for tho persecuted Huguenots. It was, 
however. In the reign of his son Frederick 
III. (1688-1713) that Prussia achieved the 
status of a kingdom. Frederick was suc- 
ceeded by Frederick William I. (1713-40). 
who, in spite of his eccentricities, proved 
an energetic if somewhat brutal tyrant, 
and what was of first importance to his 
son, Frederick the Groat (1740-86), he left 
a thoroughly disciplined standing army of 
80,000 men. Frederick the Great was 
fted with a genius for war, and it was 
rgelv on this that ho relied In lifting bis 
little kingdom to the loved almost of tho 
great powers in Europe. When the Prag- 
matic Sanction of rhailes VJ. was dis- 
regarded and the pnsve«winns of Marla 
Theresa were assailed, Frederick stole 
Silesia. Ills claim to his conquest was 
acknowledged In the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which ended the War of Austrian 
Succession (1748). The Seven Years war 


(1756-63) was an attempt to humble the 
upstart Prussia. The empress of Austria, 
Marla Theresa, blazoned abroad her 
wrongs, and France, Russia, Saxony, 
Sweden, and Poland rallied round her, 
whilst Frederick, the robber, could rely on 
England alone of all the foreign nations, 
lie defeated the Fr. at 1 toss bach and the 
Russians at Zorndorf, but his ono ally 
deserted him . lie was, however, saved by 
the accession to the Russian throne of 
Peter III., who was his enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. Victory once more attended the 
Prussian armies, and thus, at the peace of 
Paris (1763), Frederick came well out of an 
exasperating war. 

During the next epoch tho historical 
arena is filled with tho rivalry between 
Catholic Austria and Protestant Prussia — 
a rivalry for which the consistent policy 
of the successive Fredericks had paved 
the way. Napoleon's victory at Austor- 
litz (1805) was tho death-knell of tho Holy 
Rom. Empire, and Ferdinand IT., in 
1806, was obliged to content himself with 
the much less pretentions title of emperor 
of Austria. Thus the long Hapsburg 
ascendanoy over G. was brought to an end. 
Tho confederation of the Rhine, that is, 
a union of sixteen Ger. states under the 
protectorate of Napoleon, was short-lived. 
The year 1815 saw the federation of 
thirty -nine petty kingdoms under the 
presidency of the Austrian emperor. At 
tho time of the revolution In France, 
July 1830, there was a sympathetic wave 
of revolt in many quarters of G„ but it 
was not strong enough to extort any last- 
ing concessions from the various courts. 
Fiunlly the sev. states, with the exception 
of Austrln, entered into a commercial 
treaty with ono another by which they 
agreed to set up no protective harriers 
between themselves, out to encourage 
free trade everywhere within Ger. bound- 
aries. This treaty grew Into tho famous 
Customs Union, or Zollverein. 

Ouco again in 1818, as in 1830, Ger. 
patriots were stirred to open demon- 
strations of their dissatisfaction with tho 
existing state of affairs by the tidings of 
the summary dismissal by the Fr. of the 
reactionary Louis Philippe, and their 
inauguration of another commonwealth. 
The govs, of tho smaller states were at 
once Intimidated into carrying Into effeet 
a series of liberal measures. In Austria 
the Conservative Prime Minister, tho re- 
doubtable Prince Mctternlch, was obliged 
to flee the country, and a representative 
Diet was summoned w’hose members 
wero chosen by a popular suffrage. Tho 
same process w as gono through in Prussia : 
a national assembly w'as convened and 
Frederick IN » I Ham IV. swora to observe 
tho now constitution. The convocation 
at Berlin in JH48 of an assembly repre- 
sentative of all the Ger. states to take the 
place of tho now effete DW ended In 
failure. 

William I. ascended the Prussian throne 
in 1861, and it was not long before he had 
advanced the astute and vigorous Bis- 
marck to the premiership of bis kingdom. 
The methods of this statesman were rough 
and ready. Ho had long made up his 
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mind that the sword only could cut the 
Gordian knot tlod by tho mutual Jealousies 
of his country and Austria, and eagerly 
seized ou tho miserable disputes about the 
duchies of Hchleswig-llolstein os on 
efficient casus belli. Prussia was deter- 
mined to uimcx Holstein when tho royal 
house of Denmark, which had so far held 
It os a foreign dependency, became extinct 
In 180J. The duchy was useless to 
Austria, but tho latter nevori hclcss could 
not brook any annexation which would 
aggrandise her rival. War broke out 
in 1806. Tn Aug. of the same year the 
peace of Prague was signed, and Austria 


into the great Germanic confederation, 
which, m 1871, was recognised by Europe 
as an empire and as a nation* But this 
is anticipation. It Is necessary to under- 
stand what occasioned the united resis- 
tance against a common danger. The 
Fiauco-Prussian war (1870-71) was really 
the climax of that porpetual enmity on 
tho part of tho liourbons against the 
Austrian liapshurgs, an enmity whioh 
was somehow transferred to tho Hohen- 
zollern dvnasty of Prussia when that 
kingdom began to overtop the older seat 
of empire. A pretext for tho commence- 
ment of hostilities was offered by the gift 
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paid tho penalty of her succivlvc <I« teats, 
which had <ulmmat<d in tho historic 
battle of Sudowa (in Bohemia), bj being 
debarred once and for ull from pirtlei- 
pation in the *(ler l idon * It should 
ho mentioned that this union li ul been 
foimed as euily as ISP), whilst \ustria 
was preoo< iipicd with quilling the 
II ungai lan rebellion headed by kosuith 
It was, in short, a federation of a number 
of tho states which agreed to recognise the 
supremacy of Prussia Tho veir after 
tlio war (18C7) this earlier federation 
was enlarged so us to merit tho title 
of N. Oor Union. Frankfort Nassau, 
and. Hanover were now part of Prussia, 
and the only kingdoms of importance 
still outside the union were Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wiirttemberg, that is tho 
Catholio states of the S. The know lodge 
that a Pan*Uer. army was besieging 
Paris finally broke down tho resistance 
of the recalcitrant states and forced them 


of tho i-p. tin one to Leopold, a member 
of tho house of Kohenzollern, in 1S70. 
In defeit nee to the Fr. king, Napoleon III., 
Leopold did not accept the proffered 
crown, but tluroupon, after the manner 
of the wolf m tho fable, Napoleon 
demanded a guarantee that no liohcn- 
/ollorn mr should unite together Spam 
and Pius-ui a foolish demand which was 
refused l M io Ger. forces wero better 
traim d and better armed than the Fr and 
success «t t * ruled them everywhere. Thus 
they ldmkided one Fr army In Metz, 
forced another to surrender at Paris, and 
besieged a third in Paris. The cap. fell 
and the peace of Frankfort ended a war 
which hod proved nothing but humiliation 
to the defeated, Alsace and part of 
Lorraine became Ger, ohee more, after 
being Pr. for over two centuries, and 
France had to pay an enormous Indem- 
nity of £200,000,000, which crippled her 
finances for years. But before lhiris had 
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yielded or the war was at an end, King 
William I. had received from all the 
princes and free cities of G., whilst he 
was in the groat hall of Louis Quatorzo 
at Versailles, the title of emperor over a 
united O. 

The man who mapped out the path of 
advance for the young empire was Prince 
Bismarck, who became Rolohskanzler or 
Imperial Chancellor (1871). Broadly 
speaking, his alms were to concentrate 
all power in the person of the emperor and 
to fortify his dignity and the dignit y of the 
empire by diverting as largo a portion of 
the national expenditure as ho dared 
towards enlarging and increasing the 
efficiency of the army, llis policy 
towards the Socialists, who were con- 
stantly in revolt against his administration, 
was to disarm their criticism bv remedying 
the evils against which they cried. 
Thus, those measures for compulsory in- 
surance of workmen and for old ago 
pensions, etc., measures which are some- 
times described as state socialism, were 
really the outcome of the chancellor's re- 
commendations. Bismarck’s first struggle 
was with the pope. In 1872 the Jesuits 
were expelled, and during tho next three 
years the famous Falk or May Laws 
were promulgated, their object being to 
undermine papal authority and to estab- 
lish the legality of state Interference In 
eocles. affairs. In 1874, moreover, tho 
validity of civil marriage was upheld. 
This struggle is known as the KxlUut - 
kampf , ami the title Falk refers to tho 
minister who drafted tho anti-church bills. 
The former ended in compromise, for in 
1879 Falk was forced to resign, and 
Bismarck was later obliged to make 
substantial modifications in tho laws. 

The contest between tho Reichstag 
and the chancellor over whether or not 
tho former should retain a constitutional 
control over the army centres on the 
'SeptenuaF (1874), by which tho army 
grants were fixed for periods of seven 
years at a time. The second period would 
expire in 1888, and Bismarck was deter- 
mined to make considerable Additions 
to the peace estah. in view of the rapid 
increase of the Fr. military for com. 
Parliament stubbornly refused to counten- 
ance his plans, and accordingly v,,»s 
dissolved In 1887. In the election that 
followed the Socialists and Radicals 
(Frrisinnttfen) suffered u humiliating 
defeat. Bismarck t rmmphcd ; subsequent 
budgets showed an enormous increase in 
army supplies, and the obligations to ser vo 
was extended from twelve to eighteen 
years (1888). Convriptlon ban one 
serious drawback, nnd one which Bin- 
marck tried to rcniovo when in his famous 
speech of 1885 he declared that 1 Germans 
does not want colonies’ the extraordinary 
Increase each year In the number of emi- 
grants, most of wl m found now homes 
In America, seemed for tho time being 
( 1879 - 1884 ) to threaten the homo country 
with grave depopulation, in spite, how- 
ever, of Bismarck's dictmn, o. had aspira- 
tions towards colonial expansion. In 1 882 
a Ger, colonisation society was started 
at Frankfort, and from that time date 


the Ger. acquisitions in Africa and the 
Pacific, but the colonies did not prove a 
successful enterprise from the financial 
standpoint. The task of meeting tho 
national expenditure, which increased 
annually, soon developed into a problem 
of tho first importance, but for this 
problem as for so many others the inde- 
fatigable Bismarck was ready with a 
solution. The 1879 session of the Reich- 
stag was exhausted bv an animated 
controversy between Free Traders nnd 
Protectionists. Victory fell to tho latter, 
and Bismarck's suggestions were in the 
main adopted. 

Bismarck showed himself an adept in 
diplomacy, liver slnco the meeting of the 
three emperors in 1872 there had been an 
alliance between G., Austria, and Russia, 
but after the upheavals in tho B., G. was 
obliged to chooso between tho friendship 
of her two former allies. Thus in 1879 
Bismarck publicly reneu'cd amicable 
relations with Austria, and when Italy 
agreed to join tho two cmpircH In 1883, 
there was constituted a tuple alliance 
which lasted down to tho First World War. 
In his choice Bismarck was guided by tho 
consideration that with Austria at Ills 
hack there would be less danger of a 
combined attack of Frame ami Russia. 

In 1888 tho emperor, William II., the 
grandson of tho first (ter. emperor 
William I. (1871-88), usccmled the throne 
with the determination to eontinuo his 
grandfather’s and Bismarck’s policy. 
But it soon bccaino clear that two strong 
personalities such as himself and Bis- 
marck could not work together, and as ho 
could not submit to tlx* 1st tor's contention 
that the chancellor must always bo the 
Intermediary between the emperor and his 
other ministers, ho (‘oiiii^anded Bismarck 
to send in his resignation (1890 >. Capri vi 
now bccaino chancellor, ami managed to 
negotiate a series of commercial treaties 
with tho countries of Central Huropo 
(Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, lt&lv), 
and later with Serbia and Rumania, tho 

S urpose of which wn* to lower the import 
uty on corn on condition that tho foreign 
states favoured tier, tnanufs. (1802-94). 

A wave of popular feeling which lifted 
high its head in tho twilight of tho nine- 
t cent h cent ury w as t hat, w hieh rose against 
(he strengthening nml reinforcement of 
the provisions of the* criminal code known 
ns the Vmehirs Vorlay*. A Conservative 
Gov. attempted to remedy the prevailing 
indifference to Christianity which was 
: undoubtedly accompanied hy alarming 
immorality and licence, by a number 
, of restrictive measures, introduced as 
amendments to the old criminal code. 
Unfortunntelv these amendments were 
so framed os to interfere largely with the 
freedom of tho press and tljo personal 
liberties of tho people. Th# proposed 
censorship of pictures, hooks, and papers 
i gave rise to a «torm of Indignation, and 
when in 1900 the Lex 11 time was brought 
forward to cope with prostitution, and to 
It was appended another Bill proposing to 
give the police censorial powers over art 
and literature, public feeling ran so high 
that tho Socialists were actually applauded 
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for introducing obstructive tactics into 
the Reichstag, and the objectionable 
clauses bad all to bo withdrawn. It was 
against tho Socialists, or rather the Social 
Democrats, that the emperor and (Jov. 
turned tlicir strongest weapons. Tho 
blow delivered against tho thousand and 
one political communities and organisa- 
tions, most of which were socialistic in 
tendency, was a glaring failure, as tho 
Imperial law of 1891), to tho olfoct that 
* societies of every kind might enter into 
union with ono another,* clearly showed. 
Indeed the Social Democrats whom 
Mommsen declared in 1001 to hr * 4 the only 
great party in Germany whirl) has any 
claim to political respect/ embracing as 
they did a \ory considerable latitude of 
opinion ranging between Moderates and 
followers of Karl Marx, were obviously 
In the ascendant, as tho elections of 1912 
showed, ami might without exaggeration 
be said to have included tho mass of the 
working classes in the Protestant Htates. 

It remains only to note one other 
salient feature of modern G., and that is 
her naval policy prior to t lie First World 
War. Tho emperor conceived the idea 
that G. was a world empiro, aud must 
havo a great navy to defend her trade 
and exports, on whit 1 he* * .mb* prosperity 
dopended. This desire for naval expan- 
sion w r os stimulated bv tho knowledge of 
the huge fleet wld«h Fug land possessed; 
for it was felt that, us things were, the 
supremacy of the latter at sea would 
confer upon her an overwhelming advan- 
tage in tlio event of open hostilities 
breaking out. The causes of Ger. 
antipathy towards Euglatid were not far 
to seek. To begin with both countries 
had hud a similar industrial development; 
only as Great Britain had almost a 
ecntury’H start in tho field of foreign trado 
and of nmnufH., there was in G the natural 
Jealousy of her rival compotitnr. More- 
over the Liberal party In (3., which 
played so conspicuous a part some forty 
or fifty 5 ears before, was alwuvs looking 
across to Great Britain us tho se.it of 
liberty aud constitutional government; it 
was part of Bismarck's policy to eieute a 
revulsion of feeling ami to turn this respect 
and admiration Into jealousy and con- 
tempt, for whereas Great Britain upheld 
free trade ho lmd adopted protection, 
and whereus her system of rule was 
purely parliamentary ho had determined 
to give the Gcr. constitution a solid 
military basis nml to make imperial 
control a thing of reality and force. 
However this mnv he, it Is patent that this 
antipathy reached a fever heat at tho time 
of tho Boor war, and largely accounts 
for tho cose with which tho Navy Bill of 
1900 was passed, In spite of alarming 
Increase in tlu naval estimates. Through- 
out tho war tho sympathy of the Gers. 
was entirely with the Dutch colonists, 
who wore, of course. Low tier, in origin, 
ami accordingly ovory one of their 
victories was regarded as a t numph for 
tho Teutonic civilisation. In tho year 
1913 It scorned that tlio relation* hoi w eon 
Great Britain nml G. had Improved, and 
hopes wore being widely expressed that 


sorno arrangement between tho govs, 
might bo conic to by which the race In 
naval armaments might be checked, but 
tho Ger. Army Bill of March 1913 raised 
tho total of tho forces by 145,000 and 
ut their peace strength in 1914 at some 
70,000. Tho Her. chancellor could not 
yield to Winston Churchill’s suggestion 
of 4 a naval holiday.’ There were also 
tho beginnings of fiscal discontent In G. 
which could be overcome only by Invok- 
ing an extreme patriotism. During the 
Austro -Serbian crisis after the murder of 
tho Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo, G. 
refused to aid Austria against Serbia, but 
endeavoured to prevent ltuRsia mobilising 
in aid of Serbia. There was, however, in 
G. a dlv. between the diplomatists and the 
soldiers, and at an important council 
mooting at Potsdam on July 29, 1914, the 
latter cv idently triumphed. Immediately 
at ter this meeting the Ger. chancellor 
made overtures to tho Brit, ambas. to 
secure Brit, neutrality, but tho * infamous 
proposals’ were rejected. On July 31 
G. demanded complete demobilisation of 
Russia within twenty -four hours, but did 
not u quire the same measure from 
Aus f ria. Kecelv ing no reply fiom Russia, 
G. (h dared war on Aug. 1. France stood 
by her alliance with Russia, but G.’s 
declaration of war against Franco did not 
arrive until Vug. 3. The neutrality of 
Belgium amt Luxembourg was violated by 
the Ger. armies, and England, receiving no 
assuranros. declared war on G., Aug. 4. 
(.Sec \\ \r, Tiil First Would. —Events 
IMUrillVM.LY I’KLCUniN'a OUTBREAK OP 
war. Diplomatic F rcluimjes.) The Ger. 
people showed a remarkable unanimity 
over tho question of war, propaganda 
concerning the Russian mobilisation 
rail) ingall parties, including tho Socialists, 
to tho suppmt of the gov. policy. As the 
war progressed tho conflict of opinion 
between 4 Easterners’ and ‘ Westerners * 
became more marked, and tho rivalry 
between tho K. and W. commands was a 
handicap to Gcr. military aims. After 
the battle of tho Marne had stalemated 
the Ger. otTondvo m Flanders, it was in 
tho E. that Gcr. arms were spectacularly 
successful. The Russians were defeated 
at Tanneuhcrg. and Rumania In 1916 was 
nut out of the war almost as soou a*» she 
had entered it. After the Marno Moltke 
was succeeded by Falkcubayn ns minister 
of war, but in the rivalry between him 
ami tho v Ictors of the K. front, Ilinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, ho succumbed. 
LiniciuloriT became a virtual dictator. 
Both the Kaiser and his chancellor, 
Bothmaim-llollvveg, took second p.ace. 
In the Reichstag Dcthmann-lIoUwcg had 
little influence, tho only strong man m the 
gov, being tho financier HelfTerleb. Mean- 
while tho Socialist minority, opposed to 
tho continuation of the war, was in- 
creasing. Early In 191(1 Haase openly 
announced in the Reichstag his disagree- 
ment with tho po« * r of the gov. How- 
ever, on May Day, wlG, Lfohknccht, who 
with Rosa Luxemburg was the author of 
the celebrated Spartacus Letters, was 
arrested and imprisoned. Moreover, the 
Auxlliury Service Bill which was passed 
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at this time impressed all men between 
the ages of seventeen and sixty into the 
service of the state. Diplomatically, 
however, O. no longer looked forward to a 
decisive military victory. Poace nego- 
tiations were tentatively proposed by the 
Ger. chancellor on Dec. 12. soon after tho 
defeat of Rumania. The peAco offers 
were rejected by tho Allies, and the inter- 
vention of 1 ’resident Wilson as arbitrator 
was cut short by tho decision of the Gcr. 
militarists to pin their faith to the sub- 
marine. The ’sink at sight ' U-boat cam- 
paign which brought America into the war 
against G. was at first comparatively 
successful, and this, combined with the 
disaffection of Russia, made Ger. prospects 
bright at the beginning of 1917. Austria 
however, slnco tho death of Francis 
Joseph In Nov. 1916 was anxious for 
peace, but the Emperor Karl was unable 
to come to terms with Italy, and Austria 
was forced back into lino with G. (see 
also Austria-Hungary). In domestic 
affairs G. was troubled. In June 1917 
Bethmann-Hollwcg was ousted by tho 
military party and was succeeded by the 
even more ineffective Michaclis, who was 
shortly after replaced by Count IlcrtlJng. 
The Socialist agitation towards peace and 
parliamentary reform was now Joined by 
the Majority Socialists, represented by 
Ebert, Seheidemann, David, and Mdller, 
who were opposed to both annexations 
and indemnities. The Minority Socialists, 
represented by Iioase. Bernstein, Lede- 
bour, aud Kautzky. wished, in addition, 
to compensate Belgium and to take a 
plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine. In tho 
beginning of 1918 there was a strike in 
the munition factories, fostered by the 
Independent Socialists and Spartacists. 
It was suppressed, but by June it was 
admitted by voii Kuhlmann, secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, that the war 
could not he ended by a military Huccesq. 
Adm. Tirpitr. formed a ‘ Fatherland part> ,* 
but its influence was not great enough to 
resist the forces disrupting tho empire. 
At the eleventh hour Prince Max of 
Baden was called upon by the Kaiser to 
form a Cabinet to overthrow absolutism 
and Introduce parliamentary government. 
After the failure of Ludondorff’s final 
offensive Priueo Max signed the petition 
for an armistice. On Nov. 5, 1918, con- 
ditions were announced, aud included 
evacuation of all occupied ter., withdrawal 
beyond the Rhino, together with a neutrul 
zone on the r. !>., and the surrender of ail 
guns, aeroplanes, and ships. Tho naval 
mutiny at Kiel which had broken out on 
Npv. 4 marked the collapse of the will to 
war, and on Nov. u a republic was pro- 
claimed in Berlin. The samo day the 
Kaiser abdicated and tied to Holland. A 
provisional gov. under Ebert replaced that 
of Prince Max, and the terms of the 
Armistice were accept od. The Majority 
and Minority Socialbis united in this gov. 
and a Cabinet of six was formed, called the 
Council of the People’s Commissaries. 
Opposed to them were the Workers* and 
Soldiers' Councils animated by the Inde- 
pendent Socialists and the Spartacists 
(Communists). At a meeting of repre- 


sentatives from the state assemblies, 
Ebert endeavoured to pave tho way for 
the National Assembly which was to meet 
to decide the constitution. Tho date of 
meeting was fixed for Feb. 14, 1919. The 
Spartacists wore against the holding of a 
National Assembly, being In favour of 
a Soviet regime, and a conflict became 
inevitable. Noske, a member of the 
People’s Council, accepted the task of 
upholding the bourccols republic against 
the Communists. The forces at his dis- 
posal were small, but ho trained others. 
On Jan. 5, 1919, there was a rising of the 
proletariat which would have succeeded 
in overthrowing the gov. had tho leaders 
shown greater decision. A revolutionary 
committee did indeed set up a gov., 
declaring Ebert to bo deposed. On Jan. 
10 Nosko'8 troops took command of the 
city. There was severe fighting, during 
which Rosa Luxemburg ami Liobknccht, 
tho leaders of the Spartacists, were brutally 
killed. On Jan. 19 the election was held 
for the National Assembly, which was 
summoned to meet on Feb. 6. Tho 
assembly met at Weimar, and after 
deliberation and amendment the pro- 
visional constitution was adopted. Ebert 
was elected president, wdiilo Seheidemann 
formed a Coalition Cabinet, containing 
eight Majority Socialists, four Democrats, 
and three of the Centre party. The new 
gov. attempted somo financial rehabili- 
tation, but all measures were unstable, 
pending tho presentation of tho allied 
terms of peace. These were received by 
(1. on May 7. There was an immediate 
outcry against their acceptance. They 
involved tremendous sacrifices of ter., 
the payment of reparations In money aud 
produce, and also complete disarmament. 
The Independent Socialists were the only 
party in favour of unconditional accept- 
ance. Seheidemann, believing the Reich 
to be doomed In either event, resigned 
on June 19. Bauer (q.v.) formed a gov. 
for tho purpose of accepting the terms 
with reservations over the question of 
tho admission of G.’s war guilt and tho 
surrender of the Ho-called ‘war criminals.* 
lie obtained sufficient support with the 
help of the Socialists and tho Centre party. 
Tho Allies rejected the reservations, and 
demanded unconditional acceptance. This 
was at length forthcoming, and G. signed 
tho treaty of Vernal lies (o.n.), which camo 
Into force from Jan. 1920. The terms 
of the treaty were so sovero that the 
gov. which had acceptod them Iteeame 
unpopular in tho country, and this un- 
popularity was fostered not by tho 
Communists, wlioso hones had boon 
destroyed at Weimar, but by th0 reaction- 
aries — disbanded soldiers and royalists. 
A counter-revolution, known as the Kapp 
putsch, was set on foot on March 28 by 
Dr. Kapp and Gen. Luttwitz; Laden- 
dorff lent his countenance to the move- 
ment, but Kapp's Initial success 'was short- 
lived. For a week he acted as ohancolior, 
the Ebort-Baucr Gov. having fled to 
Stuttgart, but Berlin was isolated by a 
general strike, and Kapp was put to 
flight. A similar movement overthrow 
the Bavarian Gov., but tho leader. Hitler, 
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who planned to march on Berlin, did not aiming at the restoration of the Bavarian 
find his chance until ten years later, when monarchy and the overthrow of the Ger. 
in the elections of 1030 he put himself republic. It assumed serious proportions, 
at the head of the 'Nazi 4 party and but was divided Into two parties, one 
combined with the Nationalists to create purely monarchist under von Kahr. the 
a Fascist G. other Fascist under Hitler and Ludenaorff. 

After the Kapp putsch the chancellor Owing to this dlv. the plans of both parties 
Bauer lost his prestige, and was succeeded, miscarried (see under Bavaria). Iu 
on May 27, 1020, by Muller, with Wirth Saxony also there was a revolt against the 
as finance minister. The Mtiller Gov. Reich on the part of the Communists, and 

J avod the way for the general elections of a Republican Proletarian Gov. was set up. 

uno 6, iu which the Socialists lost ground. StreHeniann Issued an ultimatum, order- 
A Coalition Gov. was formed on June 20, intr tills gov. to resign, and appointed a 
with Fehrcnbach as chancellor. The military commissioner with dictatorial 
prin. work of this ministry was In con- powers. To cope with the financial 
nectlon with reparations. G. received the problem Stresemann Inaugurated a 
estimated allied demauds at the confer- Powers Bill which would givehim special 
ence at Spa iu July, ami for the next ten powers to act on his own initiative while 
years the question of reparai ion payments keeping within the bounds of pari. gov. 
dominated the foreign policy of G. (see After resigning formally and returning 
under Rfparationh). At this time also with a new finance minister in Dr. Luther, 
the allied demands for disarmament to Stresemann passed the Bill. The mark 
within the treaty limit of 100,000 men be- was then stabilised by the method of 
came pressing, anti were the basis of the abolishing the old currency and substltut- 
Parls terms of Jan. 1921. They were ing a new one. The Introduction of the 
countered by a widespread secret traffic rentemnark scheme was retarded by a 
In armaments and the formation of strike, and it became necessary to appoint 
societies devoted to tho purposes of mill- Gen. von Heeckt dictator. Through his 
tary training. Foreign affairs at this time efforts the activities of the Ger. Fascists 
centred also on tho Sffi *> plebiscite In and Communists ceased to interfere with 
which O. polled some 70D.O0U votes to the State. Eventually in Nov. 1924 Wil- 
Polaml's 500.000, while 664 corns, were helm Marx, chairman of the Ger. Centre 
for G. and 597 for Poland. G., however, party, formed a Cabinet, with Stresemann 
was disappointed by the boundary line as foreign minister. A second Powers 
which the League of Notions eventually 1)111 was passed. Economic stabilisation 
drew through tho diet., the Allies being was further helped by the Introduction of 
unable to flgroo among themselves. In the Dawes plan (o.r.», which secured the 
May the London ultimatum with respect evacuation of the Ruhr and put the ques- 
to reparations was presented to G„ and tinn of reparation paj ments on an econo- 
Wirth succeeded Fohrcnbneh as chancellor mic basis. The Loudon Conference in 
of a gov. prepared to accept tho ulti- 1924, at which the Daw r es plan was 
matum. As a result, however, of the adopted, paved tho way for the Locarno 
Silesian aw-ard and tho fall of tho mark treaties (q. r.) the following year, and for 
consequent on the effort to meet repara- G/s entry Into the League of Nations in 
tion requirements, G. by July 1922 was no Sept. 1926. 

longer able to cover her obligations, and On Oct. 20, 1924, the Reichstag was 
the following year the Ruhr rtist. was dissolved, and at the subsequent elections 
occupied by Fr. and Belgian troops (see In Dec. the extremist Communists and 
under Ruhr). Nationalists both lo*i a number of seats. 

This drastic move, however, had been During this period of transition towards 
preceded by allied conferences, tho chief more stable conditions, President Ebert 
of which was at Cannes at tho beginning of d. on Feb. 2S f 1925. According to the 
1922, hut the effort to recogniso (Vs constitution of that time the president 
limitations was thwarted by the recall of had to bo elected by direct vote and an 
Brland to Paris. At the economic cou- Absolute majority. F.-M. von Hfudeu- 
forenco at Genoa wliich followed in April, burg was put forward as a candidate, and 
G. secured some definite result by con- although thlb appeared a reactionary 
eluding a treaty with Soviet Russia, move, he was elected to the presidency, iu 
renouncing mutual indemnities and con- which office he remained until his death, 
ceding economic advantages, and this Hlndenhurg, pledged to uphold the repub- 
treaty further antagonised tho Fr. The lie, exerted his utmost to reconcile the 
Ger. policy of passive resistance to the Fr. Royalists with the Republicans. At this 
occupation of the Ruhr was initial d by tinio Luther was chancellor, and Strese- 
chaneellor Cuno, who sueeeodod Wnth on maun, who was foreign minister, con- 
Nov, 11 1922. With the failure of the eluded tho Locarno treaties with France, 
Ger. policy In the Ruhr to socuro am thing Belgium, Great Britain, and Italy. Before 
except impoverishment of tho country, theso treaties wore ratified by G.. how- 
Cuno went out of office, and Stresemann over, Luther’s Gov. was forced to resign, 
camq forward and formed a Cabinet in hut was rotumod a month later, Jan. 
Aug. 1923. The problems which con- 1926. Mresemann again being foreign 
fronted him were to liquidate the at rugglo minister. Tho Locarno treaty was fol- 
ln the Ruhr, to restore internal order, and lowed in April 3926 by a treaty with 
to stabilise the mark. The order for Soviet Russia much In the spirit of Lo- 
passive resistance was withdrawn on Sept enrno, but giving assurances that G/s 
27, and this step was only opposed by treaties with tho W. powers were not 
Bavaria where a separatist movement was directed against Russia. When Dr, Marx 
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became chancellor In Jan. 1927 Strese- 
mum was again foreign minister, and the 
Locarno treaty and the League or Nations 
continued to receive tier, support as a 
means of securing equality of treatment. 
In Feb. the Inter- Allied Military Com- 
mission of Control was withdrawn, and 
the chief obstacle was thus removed from 
the hitherto secret reconstruction of the 
Ger. Army. 

Streseumun, who was working towards 
the rehabilitation of (4. by gradual means, 
among which was the revision of the 
Dawes plan, was handicapped by the 
Nationalist element in the Marx Cabinet. 
With the fall of the gov. in 1928 the 
Socialists gained in the ensuing elections, 
and Stresemann became foreign minister, 
this time in a gov. with the Socialist 
Mttller as chancellor. In theso elections 
the National Socialist or Nazi party won 
twelve seats with a total of over 800,000 
votes— evidence of the success with which 
Hitler had built up the party since its 
eclipse in the Munich putsch of 1923. The 
following 3 ear the Young plan superseded 
the Dawes plan, and tin* Allies agreed to 
evacuate the Rhineland by June 1930. 
The first stage in the reconstruction of G. 
was thus complete, and the end of the 
period is marked by the death of Strese- 
mann (Oct. 3, 1929), his work largely 
accomplished. 

Stresemann's methods had not, how- 
ever, been thoroughgoing enough to please 
the Ger. Nationalist party, which was loud 
in its denunciation of the Young plan. 
Hngenberg, the leador of the Nationalists, 
became allied with llltlcr in their joint 
opposition to the plan, and as a result the 
financial power of the industrialists and 
the propaganda machine of the National- 
ists were of service in building up the 
Nazi party. The Social it, t Influence 
waned, and in Dec. 1929 Mtillcr was 
succeeded by Bruening, leader of the 
Catholic Centre party. Bruening did not 
have a majority in tho Reichstag, and 
governed mainly by decree during the two 
years ho remained in office. In 1930 the 
Reichstag was dissolved, and tho elections 
were a triumph for the Nazi party, which 
gained 107 seats as against their previous 
twelve, with a total vote of neaily 
6,500,000. Hitler now sought to con- 
solidate his victory by directing Nationnl 
Socialist propaganda against tho Jews 
and* Marxists, tho alleged injustices of tho 
Versailles treaty, and tho Republican 
system of gov. Still In allin nee with 
Hugenberg and with Dr. Schacht, former 
president of the Rckhsbnnk, ho becamo 
moro open In his hostility to Bruening. 
But while his following ami that of Thael- 
mann, the Communist leader, were large 
enough to disrupt pari, government, Ger. 
radicalism had not yet reaehed the point 
at which President Hindenburg and the 
Junkers wero seriously threatened, and 
for a time tho aged marshal became Q.'s 
dictator. The accentuation of tho world 
economic depression then began to turn 
the scales, and in the suecH-ding elections 
Hitler’s following grew even larger until, 
when he stood against Hindenburg in tbo 
presidential elections in 1932, he secured 


over 13,000,000 votes. Hindenburg was 
nevertheless elected by a majority of 
6,000,000, and notwithstanding Hitler's 
success in (he Reichstag eleef Ions Hludcn- 
burg denied him tho chancellorship. Tn 
the Nov. election of 1932 Hitler actually 
lost ground, and Gen. von Schleicher, 
who oecftino chancellor, tried to bring 
about a coup d’Mat, having for Its double 
aim the removal of Hitler and of the re- 
actionary clique arourul llfndcuhurg. 
This cabal, however, supported by a 
number of disillusioned Industrialists and 
bankers, who hoped to restore their for- 
tunes with financial aid from a gov. under 
Hitler, now decided to get rid of von 
Schleicher and to substitute Hitler. At 
tho timo when tho cabal reached this de- 
cision and persuaded Hindenburg to make 
Hitler chancellor over a mixed Cabinet of 
Nazis and Nationalists, there is no doubt 
that they hoped Hitler would prove no 
moro than a compliant figurehead, amen- 
able to tho wishes of tbo non-Nazi 
Nationalist party (Jan. 1933). But they 
had now set flowing a Nazi tide which was 
destined very soon to sweep down all 
barriers. Hitler's first act, as unscrupu- 
lous as all that since characterised his 
every move in both domestic and foreign 
policy, was to stage tho Reichstag fire, the 
responsibility for which lie placed on the 
( 'oimminists. By this means he was able 
to restrict the activities of both Commun- 
ists and Socialists at the subsequent 
elections, for not a few believed that ho 
had saved G. from a threatened Gomniuu- 
ist uprising. It is noteworthy that even 
at this date (Murcli 1 933) no had no 
majority otherwise than b> alliance with 
tho Nationalist party, and that in spite of 
tho unfair manner in which tho election of 
that month was held. But he now had 
tho substance of power, and could afford 
to disregard forms, though, having for- 
cibly expelled the Communist and other 
opposition deputies, he went through the 
farce of obtaining from the Reichstag an 
Enabling Act, whereby be now meant to 
rulo as a dictator, compelling submission 
by means of troops and set ret police — 
Sturm able Hung (S A.) and Schutzstaffel 
(S.S.) and Gchnmcrstantspnluei (Gestapo) 
(see also S.A. ; S.S.). His intensive propa- 
ganda three years previously lmd made a 
point of decrying tbo Republican polity. 
Now ho could give tbo old constitution its 
death-blow. r l heir constitutional liberties 

? ono, no resistance by any elements of the 
ler. people could now avail. All oppo- 
sition parties woro suppressed, including 
oven the Nationalists, who bad naively 
believed that Hitler would bo their tool. 
As yet, however, Hitler did not show his 
hand in foreign affairs-- apart from the 
fact that in its general outiinqB his policy 
eould have been found In Mein Kampf. 
For tbo next few yearn ho hit coded to con- 
solidate his position by giving tho world 
the impression that ho really believed 
himself to be tho bulwark against Bol- 
shevism {see Anti-Comintkkm I\\cn*), be- 
sides being a respecter of international 
obligations. II*> bad not. however, dis- 

K l of all opposition ana, like Mussolini 
o case of tho Ill-fated Mattcotl, the 
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Ger. dictator himself murdered or caused by his declaration that 'he bad no terrl- 
to bo murdered those within the Nazi torlal demands to make in Europe.* Re- 

f mrty who still offered resistance. This lations between Franco and G. inevitably 
neidont took pluce in tbo middle of 1934, deteriorated, particularly ns the result of 
when the armament firms, whose concerns the clash of interests aroused by the tip. 
had been reorganised with gov. subsidies, civil war. A crisis urising from the 
and the general staff were urging Hitler alarm that G. was infiltrating into rtp. 
to throw all Socialist schemes to the winds Morocco was only narrowly averted. The 
and concentrate on a policy of Gcr. Im- end of the Abyssinian war brought a 
porialtsm hacked bv armaments. lienee rapprochement between lt^ily aud O., and 
on Juno 30, following a secret meeting the so-called Berlin-Home axis camo Into 
in the house of Hr. Krupp at Essen, being in the autumn of J93G. This was 
the Socialist or radical wing leaders were followed ori Nov. 2 A by tho agreement 
suddenly arrested and executed. These which G. .dgned with Japun. Announced 
included a Cupt. iloehin, chief of the S.A., as a defence against the interference of 
the man to whom Hitler was largely in- tho Communist international in tho in- 
debted for his tiiumph, and various other ternal afluira of tho nations, this agree- 
leaden of that body and also n number of ment was slewed as a dangerous military 
non-Nazis including Gen. von .Schleicher alliance by tho rest of the world, 
and \on ivahr, now an uged man, who had Tho following year (1937) G. continued 
suppressed the Munich putsch, ami many to work tmuirdn a position of self- 
Catholic politn bins. sufficiency, and to emancipate herself 

Now it was that Hitler began to put still further from tho Versailles Treaty, 
into execution Ills policy of interference Tbo agitation for tho return of the former 
in tho affairs of neighbouring countries, Ger. colonies was intcn°ificd Inter- 
aml, notwithstanding lus previous pledges vention on behalf of Gen. Franco In the 
not to meddle with Austria, ho contrived, Sp. cm ll war also helped to tiring G. and 
through a diligent use of fifth columnists Italy into line with each other in a joint 
(ace Fifth (’olvmn), to bring about a policy versus the rest of Europe. The 
rising of the Anstri i Nazis and tho Italy of Mussolini accordingly joined the 
aNsassinntfon of limlfuss, Austrian clian- Gcr. -Jap. Anti-Comintern Part in Nov. 
cel lor. The immediate result of this was Tho sticngthcning of tho nnti-ibdsbcvlst 
tho mobilisation of the It. Army liv element in National Socialism heeamo a 
Mussolini, who at that time would seem means of building up tho corporate state, 
to have had sullhieiit foresight to appro- In which tho lives of its members, almost 
elate the seriousness of tho menace of Ger. from infancy, were directed solely for tho 
armed inter* ention In Austria. Soon benefit of the State. The firmer grip 
after these events Hindcnlmrg tf. (Aug. 2, which the Nazi regime took on the lives 
1934), and Hitler, basing gerrymandered of the people br< ight It into (onfilct 
plebiscites in bis owu fu\ our by intimida- with both tho Protestant and Catholic 
tion and frand, became both president Churches. Roth church* s were pc' so- 
und chancellor and, later, adopted tho cutcd, and there were numerous arrests 
title of uehror, appointing a number of of clergymen, notably that of Pastor 
Gauleiter (diat. leaders) or nominees to act NicnioUcr on July 1. With the rcstg- 
ln tho various prove, or former state of G. nation of Dr. tfch.ieht from the post of 
Attention was now focused on the minister of economic affairs on Nov. 26, 
Saar dint., in which a plebiscite waft held tho harnessing of industry to the 
on Jan. 13, 1935, under tho terms of the needs of tho State was further evident, 
Versailles Treaty to determine whether and tho ministry was taken over leinpor- 
tliis area should return to G. The Nazi arlly by Gocring, to w hom was entrusted 
propaganda campaign was such that tho tho direction of tho Four Year Plan, 
result was a fmegono conclusion, and on begun iu Oct. 1936. By the spring of 
Murch 1 the important mining de»t. of tho the first phase of Nazi war ctonomy 
.Saar was returned to G. by u majority of was computed; tho point of ‘full employ- 
over 90 per cent. The plebiscite safely ment* had boon reached through rcarma- 
over. Hitler’s next move (March Hi) was ment and an unlimited spending policy, 
to denounce tho armament clnus<s of tho Expenditure on armaments, however, 
treaty of Versailles, ami to declare G.*s continued to increase, and the requisite 
intention of re -establishing compulsory resources were obtained partly by re- 
military service. An army of 550, 000 men duclng tho consumption of tho people, 
was planned in placo of the 100,000 per- partly l»y levying on the Jews aim other 
milted by tho treaty. In tho same year minorities, and partly by enforced 
(Juno 18) an Anglo-Ger. agreement on measures of rationalisation and extended 
naval ratios was concluded, under wldch hours of labour (trades unions bad long 
appeasement policy tho Brit. Gov. allowed been suppressed). It was now that G. t 
O. to build up to 35 per cent of Bilt. naval emboldened by previous successes and 
strength (see Navy; Ska Puwrn). G.’s by tho knowledge that she alone among 
next uet was to defy the Locarno Treaty, tho nations was rearming at top speed, 
adherence to which IUtlcr hud himself began tho policy of piecemeal absorption 
reaffirmed. Both this treaty and tho of European ter. {see further under 
treaty of Versailles were repudiated when Wak.Si cundWOiM D,nnd * aIkin K ampf*). 
on March 7, 1 936, tho dorniJitarisoii Rhino- In each easo the technique was tho same- - 
land rono was reoeeupied by Ger. troops, to truiup up charges of III usage of Ger. 
France and Britain made no opposition, minorities or nationals, and stir up dls* 
their fears in some sort allayed by Hitler’s order with tho ntd of spies, coupled with 
undertaking not to fortify tho zone, and tho widely disseminated but hollow 
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allegation of the hostile encirclement of 
O Steps taken by other nations in self- 
defence were inevitably construed as 

S roofe of entire lement By the Franco- 
oviet Pact of 1935 France had, to some 
extent, placed into Hitler’s hands This 

e ict, designed as a counter to G ’s re 
traduction of compulsory military 
servico, the rcoccupitlon or the Saar 
valley, and the Anglo Ger naval ratio 
agreement, was promptly seized on by 
Hitler as a Justification for the denun- 
ciation of the Locarno Treaty and the re 
occupation of the Rhineland So long as 
the Rhineland 7one had remained de- 
militarised Ci was denied the use of her 
network of strategic railways In the 7one 


Blomberg and Fritsch were dismissed 
Hitler became commander-in chief and 
[ Gon Keitel was raised to be his chief of 
staff On the political side the conserva- 
tive Baron von Neurath gave place as 
foreign minister to Joachim von Rlbben- 
trop, until then Ger am has in London. 
The way was now ready for expansion 
On Beb 12 Dr von Schuschmgg, the 
Austrian chancellor, was summoned to 
Hitlers residence at Derchtcsgadon, and 
force d under threats to sign an a gw cment 
oponlng the way to Nazism in Austria 
When Schusclmlgg on returning to 
Austiia proposed to hold a plibi'sclt© to 
determine the union with G Hitler, 
fearing the result, invaded Austiia, which 



and in the Phlneland for the forwar 1 
concentration of her armies G was 
therefore fore* 1 baik to the lino Cassel 
Wur/burg which night have meant that 
the first tlu-dws letwien Fr and Gci 
forces would ti on Ger ter — always the 
aim of the B r gi n< r i! at iff The oftcr hy 
G of a substituted zon« would have been 
valueless to fircnre who. In order to 
offset her inferlontv In numbers, had 
constructed the Maginot line 

There was, however still some opposi 
tion in G to Uithru xolicy of Nazi 
domination of Buropc Ills plans were 
therefore preceded b> a change iu the 
direction of the army u 1 of the Foreign 
Office The comm* i ler m chief, F M 
von Blomberg, was subw rvicnt to Hitler 
but was unpopular with the more conscr 
vative of his colic agues 1 hi so generals, 
led by Gen von Iritsch took excep- 
tion to von BJomherg’s marriage, said to 
be beneath his rank and dignity In the 
trial of strength that ensued both von 


was occupied without resistance On 
March 13 the union if (4 anil Austria was 
announced Hit 1 r madi his custom irv 
proclamation that ho had no fuithir 
territorial df mauds to make in 1 mope, 
and Marshal touring was instructed to 
inform the Brit Gov that C/tiho 
Slovakia would not he attached Italy's 
a< quit sconce in t he annexation of Austria 
sfrud outwardly to strengthen the ties 
with width she was bound to (t , and tho 
Kionl betwem the two countries was 
afllnnMl at a meeting between Hitler 
and Mussolini in Home during Rlay Thus 
I Italian support was assured for Hiller’s 
in xt move against Czechoslovakia 
I ropaganda whs intensified on behalf of 
the Surletcn iu rs in Czechoslovakia, 
wlille to protect G in tho VV the fortifii a- 
tl n of the Siegfried line was lustily 
rncted In He pt the crisis on mo to a 
he id G demanded tbo cession of the 
Sudotcnland under throat of war Those 
dcmmda wore formulated by Hitler afc 
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conferences with the Brit. Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, at Berchtesgadon 
on Sent. 15 and at Godesborg on Sept. 22. 
Finally on Sept. 28 a conference was 
held at Municn between Hitler, Musso- 
lini. Chamberlain, and Duladier, at 
which Ultler gained his demands. The 
Sudeten Ger. dists. wero accordingly 
occupied and the Czech fortifications 
taken over. An Anglo-Ger. declaration 
repudiating war was signed on Sept 30, 
followed In Dec. by a jiart between G. 
and France. Neither of these agreements, 
however, sorved to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of tlio European situation. 

In order to pay for her successive 
ventures G. fell heavily into debt, and it 
was with the aim of earning their econ- 
omic difficulties that the Nazi party 
organised one of the worst pogroms 
against tho Jews in Nov. 1938. By 
vaiious decrees in Nov. and Dec. tho 
Jews wore dispossessed of shops, houses, 
and farmlands, and tho Jewish pop. 
generally was ordered to pay a collective 
lino urnounting to tho equivalent of over 
£80,000,000. Economic pressure and the 
wish for raw materials turned Hitler’s at- 
tention towards tho Ukraino. and hostility 
began to he shown towards Poland as being 
an obstacle to Ger. ojwpHii-io'i in the E. 
The return of Danzig was demanded, and 
tho demands renewed in the early part 
of 1939. Tills made nonsense of Hitler’s 
assurances that the annexation of Czech 
Sudetenland was his last territorial claim, 
and his further assurances that ho wanted 
no Czechs and that he was no longer 
interested in the Czech Htato wero set 
aside when on March 15 the Czech 

I imddent, Dr, Unchu. was summoned to 
tcrlin. As a result tho Czechoslovak 
state was dismembered. A Ger. protec- 
torate was set up over Bohemia and 
Moravia, incorporating over 8.000,000 
Czechs in the Ger. Iteleh, while blovakia 
was formed into a republic, nominally 
independent hut subject to G. This movo 
was accompanied by a trade drive in 
Rumania and the Balkans, resulting in 
barter agreements to give G. tho food- 
stuUs so greatly needed in exchange for 
manufactured arthles. 

In the IS. Lithuania was subjected to 
the now familiar technique, anil on March 
21 tho Lithuanian foreign minister, 
summoned to Berlin, was compelled to 
sign an agreement ceding Mrtnol to tho 
Reich. As regards 1’okuid. Hitler, on 
April 28, denounced the Non-Aggrobslon 
Poet concluded with Poland in 1931 and 
also tho Anglo-Ger. naval agreement of 
1935. To offset tho supposed encircle- 
ment of O. by Great Britain, France, and 
PoLaiuI, a military alliance was made with 
Italy, thus openly directing the Berlin- 
Rome axis towards war. The demand 
for Danzig became moro menacing with 
the accompaniment of frontier clashes, 
llitler wins undeterred by tho Brit, 
promise of support for Poland, which he 
countered by a non-agression pact with 
Soviet Russia. This was concluded on 
Aug. 26, and for the sake of It Ilitlor 
reversed the antJ-CommunlBt policy on 
which hitherto the Nazi state had been 


largely based. Secure os he Imagined 
from a war on two fronts Hitler forced 
the issue with Poland, which was Invaded 
on Sept. 1. Great Britain and France 
then declared war on G. on Sept. 3 (see 
Polish Campaign in Skcond World 
War). 

The Polish campaign lasted not more 
than a mouth. G. was, however, forced 
to agree to Russian annexation of half 
the Polish ter., while at tho same time 
Russia strengthened her position in the 
Baltic by securing bases from Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. G. entered the 
year 1940 increasingly dependent on 
Russian supplies, but the Russian alliance 
was un popular in U. A supposed attempt 
on Hitler’s life by a bomb explosion at 
Munich on Nov. 23 was thought to be the 
result of disunity in the country. Whether 
genuine or not, the incident was used to 
excite loyalty towards Hitler and hatred 
against England. In spite of the suc- 
cesses against Poland, it was a miserable 
winter for tho Ger. people. Food was 
scarce and transport in a poor state. 
Nevertheless G. continued to build up Its 
offensive strength in the W. With the 
spring of 1940 came the penod of renewed 
military success. Norway was invaded 
on April 8 to protect the transport of 
iron ore from Sweden, which was essential 
to Ger. armaments. The invasion of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, arid Luxembourg 
followed on May 10. With the occupation 
of these countries and the surrender of 
France, fighting in Europe bad eome to an 
end by July. Plans were made for the 
iuvaston of Britain, but tho offensive and 
defensive successes of tho Brit. Air Force 
caused these plans to be abandoned. Poli- 
tically Hitler now sought to maintain 
his prestige by dictating settlements for 
the differences which prevailed between 
Hungary and Rumania, Slovakia and 
Bulgarin. TheEe countries wore accord- 
ingly brought within the orbit of G. 
Tho New Order In Europe was launched, 
by which the economy of each European 
country was linked to that of G. and mode 
to subserve the aims and ambitious of 
the master people, tho tier, ljerrenrolk. 
Meanwhile it was Hitler’s hope to guard 
against Ainer intervention by moans of 
a ten-year ptut with Italy and Japan, 
concluded on Sept. 27, 1910. The mutual 
military and economic support which the 
tbreo count nes guaranteed to each other 
In tho event of attack by a country not at 
that time at war was held to bo directed 
towards the T.S.A. It did not, however, 
serve to hinder Ainer. economic aid to 
Britain. Hitler’s New Order meant the 
subjugation of tho peoples of Europe to 
work for G., and the organisation of 
foreign labour was pushed forward in 
order to keep up the supply of men and 
material* necessitated by the Ger. 
campaign in Greece and tho Invasion of 
Russia. Luxembourg Alsace-Lorraine, 
and part of Yugoslavia, formerly belong- 
ing to Austria, were incorporated in tho 
Iteich during 1941. 

Political events which preceded tho 
invasion of Russia on Jun o 22, 1941, were 
a tightening of the bonds which reduced 
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Bulgaria, Rumania, and Croatia to tho fell from power, and when be was oven- 
status of vassal states of O. Rumania, tually captured by the Allies on May 24 
Finland, Hungary, and Slovakia lent he committed suicide, 
armed aid to Q. against Russia. At the On May 1, 1945. Adm. Doonltz broad' 
same time a pact of friendship was cast the death of Hitler. It Is now 
concluded with Turkey. Tho war against generally ostab. that Hitler committed 
Russia naturally gavo grout impetus to a suicide In the lust hours before Berlin fell 
revival of Her. anti-Bolshevist propn- Into Russian hands. Doonltz announced 
ganda. A conference was held In Berlin himself as Hitler's successor, and pro- 
m Nov. to which countries in sympathy eroded to set up a gov. with Count Lutz 
with the anti-Comintern Pact were von Schwerin-Krosigk as foreign minister. 
Invited. The Chinese puppet gov. in His gov. was centred at Flensburg, but 

Nanking adhered to the pact at Jap. did not survive the unconditional sur- 

Instigation, and was recognised bv G. as render which Doonltz announced by 
the legitimate Chinese Gov. In Europe, wireless on Mav 6. lie was arrested 
however, Sw* den, Switzerland, and Portu- as a war criminal and his gov. dissolved, 
gal withstood tho overtures of tho Gers. Tho oi tidal terms of surrender were signed 
The prolongation of the war bringing in Berlin in the early hours of May 8 by 
reverses to the Gers. iu Russia ami N. F.-M. Keitel for tho Ger. Army, Adm. von 
Africa meant in the tier. Reich Itself an Frledoburg for the navy, and Gen. Stumpf 
intensification of propaganda to stiffen for tho air force. G. was divided Into 
morale ami a tightening of tho grip of tho zones of occupation, roughly correapond- 
Gestapo. The New Order in Europe j iug to tho areas conquorcd bv each of 

gave way to Ger. domination, and the tho allied armies. Tho normal life of 

appearance of t ollaboratiou began to the country had cotne to a standstill, 
disappear, particularly in rokition to Nearly all the largo cities fluttered sovoro 
France. The persecution of tho Christian dninago from bombing, and tho country- 
religion and of the Jows continued. The side Inst much cither as a result of 
former was led by Martin Bormann, who tho actual fighting or by tho Gors thorn* 
when He«s made his ^nsational flight to selves In their retreat. An tilled Control 
England In Hill, ah receded him os Hitler’s Commission was set up, consisting of the 
deputy. By a decree in 194.1 tho Jews allied cominandcrs-in-chief. Gen. Else li- 
censed to have «n\ hgal existence. Tho bower representing tho F.-M. 

predominant position of the Gestapo was Montgomery for Great Britain. Marshal 
empha-i-ed by the appointment of Him- ■ Zhukov for tho U.S.R.ll., and Gen. do 
mler. lomb r of the >.S., to the post of | Latro de Tossiguy for Franco. Tho corn- 
minister of tho interior. His position j mission bold Its first meeting on Juno 6. 
was further strengthened the following and announeod that it had takoii ovor all 
year as a result of the attempt on Hitler’s j powers of go\ eminent. 

Ufe on June 20, 1944. This plot to j Tho polioy to bo followed towards de- 
destroy Hitler by a bomb explosion was feated G. was decided bv a tlireo-power 
organised by a number of high-ranking 1 conference held at Potsdam in July and 
officers in the army. Hitler escaped with i attended by President Truman, Marshal 
minor injuries, but a few of those around | Stalin, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. 
him were killed. Reprisals wero bo's ere, Attlee (see Potsdam Aorekmcnt). Tho 
and were conducted by Himmler, who | mam decision of the conference was that 
becami* Rupremo comma filler of tho homo tho political and economic life of the 
army. He was thus the leader of tho I country wns to be decontrolled. All laws 
Volhsuturm, an army on the inodoi of tho | of Nazi origin wore to be abolished, and re- 
Brit. borne guard, which was levied in organisation of the judicial svst cm and of 
Oct. lie was at this time at the height of education was to follow. There was to 
his pow< r, and it was ho in place of Hitler bo complete disarmament and elimination 
who read tho address to tho people on of war potential Tho W. fiontier of 
Nov. 23. tho anniversary of tho Nazi Poland was fixed provisionally on the 
putsch m Munu h. Defeatism was every- , Oder-Noisse line, thus giving Prussia E. 
where ruthU^dv suppressed, especially in of the Oder ami Silesia to Poland, also 
the faco of th* 1 Indian advance in tho E , 1 tho S. part of E Prussia, Including Uan- 
and an example win made of blgb official*., | zlg. Kdnigsborg and tho N. p<irt of E. 
notably tho deputy burgomaster of Bros- , Prussia was allotted to tho IT.S S.R. As 
lau and tho major of KonJgsberg, who ( a result of the Potsdam Conference tho 
were executed m the early months of 104 .zones of occupation were given a demar- 
In the W. tho inoi ale of the fighting fort es 1 ration slightly different from tho areas 
was rallied for tho offensive in the 1 oiiginally taken up by tho occupying 
Ardennes, launched bv Gen. Rundstedt. » armies earlier in tho year. Tho Brit, zone 
In Jan. 1945 tlio Russian advance again 'included tho Ruhr, N. Rhineland, West- 
went forward, and t lit allied offensive in | phalla, Hanover, Oldenburg, Sohloswig- 
fche W. begau the following month. The Holstein, Hamburg, Llppo, Scliaumburg- 
leadersblp of tho Nazi party began to hippo, Brunswick, Heligoland, and the 
disintegrate. Goeilng m ido a bid for tho Frisian Is. Tho Amer. zofio Included 
dictatorship, was uwcrodiicd, and super- Bavaria, part of Wdrttombefg, Bremen, 
seded as commander-In-f hh*f »f the Luft • Waldeck, Hesse, and Hosse-Nassau, and 
waft* by Gen. Ritter von Gndrn. Himrnler Baden N. of and Including KnrlsrUhe. 
on bis own Initiative made an offer of Tho Russian zone included Mecklenburg, 
surrender to tho Brit, an/l Amer. forces Brandenburg W. of tho Oder, Anbalt, 
through the Intermediary of Count Berna- Thuringia, and Saxony. Tho Fr. zone 
dotte, but his offer was rejected. He then included S. Rhineland, the Saar basin, the 
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Rhenish Palatinate, Baden 9. of Karls* 
rtihe, and part of Wfirttcmberg. Berlin 
was created a fifth zone, divided into 
occupational areas among t no four powers. 
In July Oen. Koenig succeeded Gen. de 
Tassfgny os the representative of France 
on the Allied Control Commission. One 
of the first problems facing the commission 
was the supply of food. The world 
shortage of wheat, combined with insuffi- 
cient t raueport, made it difficult to main- 
tain an adequate ration. Ah great a task 
was provided by the numbers of homeless 
and wandering people, displaced persons 
as tboy came to bo known, a category 
numbering some 8 , 000 , 000 . After some 
months the majority were settled In their 
former homes. There remained about 
500,000 for w hich U.N.R.U.A (#<eU\iTi:n 
liELIKP AND lthllAllILirATJON ADMINIS- 
TRATION) became responsible. 

By 1010 the four zones of occupation 
bad hardened almost into the semblance 
of separate states. In the Brit. zone the 
foremost problems wore tho provision of 
food and the production of coal. Per- 
mission w r as granted for tho formation of 
political parties with tho prospect of free 
elections at a later date. The leading 
political parties wc"* 1. - Social Demo 
emtio led by l)r. Kurt Schumacher, the 
Communists, and tho Christian Demo- 
crats. Minor parties were the I lemocratic 
Socialist Union uudir Erich Koch and the 
Catholic Centre under l»r. Hamm her. A 
start was made with local government in 
Hanover with tho creation of a number 
of nominated representative councils. 
Parallel with the growth of political 
activity went the process of denazification. 
Education was i ('started, a free press set 
going, ami a postal system operated, in 
tlio A hut. zone the tmmftr of miminis- 
t rath e nuthonty to tiers, was carried 
furl her than in the Bril, zone at this stage. 
As eaily as tho autumn of lilla thiec 
jMJuicr or states were created, and m ( och 
a tier. Gov. was set up with e\et ut no and 
legislative authority under U v -. military 
e-uporv ision. The Lander w c re ( I ) B t\ aria 
within its l D*t 3 boundaries less Liud.iu (in 
tho Fr. zone); l‘2) \Vurltemherg-Badi k n t 
comprising I Lie fc.rmcr Btatcs of \\ urttem- 
beig ami Baden less those ureas in the l<r. 
7ouo ; (.1) Greater Ilesse, c oiupiiMiig 

lfcsse-Nussau and the gresitu part of 
the former prov. of llessc. In tho 
Russian /.one anti-Fnpelst poliluul life 
was resumed ns in tho other zones. 
Tho Social Democratic, tho Communist, 
Liberal Democratic, and Christian Demo- 
cratic pm ties were the most octi\c \\ il- 
hclin Ricoh and Walter Llbricht. former 
leaders of tho Communist part > , icturned 
to Berlin under Russian auspices, tlio 
•former to become chairman of tho part v 
central eomnntt eo. Not without Russian 
pressure proposal were set on foot to 
fuse tho Social Domocratlo party with 
t be Communists. This caused a «-plit In tho 
Social Democratic party, and tho dis- 
sension spread to tho other zones. In 
tho W. zones a plebiscite revealed a 
majority in favour of tho an ti-f unionists, 
of whom Dr. Schumacher was tho chiof 
protagonist. In l ho Russian zone the 


fusion was formally effected in June 1946, 
and Pieck and Otto Grotewohl, the 
fusionist leader of tho Social Democratic 
party, became joint chairmen of a single 
Socialist Unity party. The * independent * 
Social Democrats held a conference at 
Hanover in May, attended by repre- 
sentatives from ail four zones, and elected 
Schumacher leo der of t bo party. II e came 
out strongly at this time against the dis- 
memberment of G., and in favour of a free 
and democratic G. on a federal basis. 
In the Russian zone tho large estates of 
Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and Saxony 
w T ere broken up, and land amounting to 
over 4,000,000 ac. wo* distributed to some 
300,000 families of peasants. Including 
refugees deported from Poland and 
Chechoslovakia. Administration in the 
three provs. and m Thuringia and W. 
Pomerania was carried out by representa- 
tive Ger. govs, set up by tho Soviet 
military authorities with executive, legis- 
lative, and judieiul authority, while a 
central ndininio1i.il Ion for the whole zone 
was created in Beilin. Elections tor the 
prov. assemblies were held in 1916 with 
tiie Socialist Unity party in tho majority 
throughout the zone. Municipal elections 
were b< Id in all four zones in various stages 
throughout 1946 — the first trie elections 
since 1932. In the Brit., U.S.A., and Fr. 
zones tho Christian Democrat* proved the 
strongest pari v, with the Social Democrats 
a strong second. 1 n the Russian zono the 
Socialist Unity part} had the strongest 
vote, in ull four zones together tho Chris- 
tian . Democrats polled over 10,000,000 
votes, nnd the Social Democrats over 

7.1100.000, while the 'socialist Unity party 
counted ,'*,000.000 supporters in the Rus- 
sian zone, ami tho Communists over 

1.000. 000 in tho other three zones. In 
Berlin itself the Social Democrats won a 
victory m the face of strong Communist 
opposition. 

Towards the end of 1946 tho Brit, zonal 
administration fell more into line with the 
U.a.A. and Russian /ones, in that four 
Lender were created, each with a measure 
of prov. autonomy under a constitution 
to be drawn up l»y the prov. gov. Co- 
ord mat urn of the policies of the prov. 
govs, was the responsibility of a Ger. 
Zonal Advisory t oiineil. In Dec. 1946 
discussions wero started between the 
United Kingdom and tho U.S.A. towards 
an economic iusiou of the Brit, and Axuer. 
zones with tlio aim of achieving a self- 
sustaining economy. These zones w'ere 
heavily subsidised by tho occupying 
powers, and the deterioration of the food 
Bit nation caused apathy and discontent 
among the pop. In Jan. the following 
>ear three joint executive agencies were 
set up to deal with food, agriculture, and 
transport, with a fourth advisory Joint 
ad mmist ration for finance, but fusion of 
tho t w o /ones was not at this stage carried 
further Tho project* however, received 
grealer impetus following tho failure of 
tho (Joiuiril of Foreign Ministers at a con- 
ference in Moscow in March 1947 to reach 
agreement on any plan whereby U. could 
bo governed as a single economic unit. 
By May negotiations between the Brit. 
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and U S Govs led to an agreement which 
accomplished a full economic fusion of the 
two zones while maintaining the political 
independence of the L&nder govs con- 
cerned A 111 zonal Economlo Council was 
set up consisting of fifty four members 
selected bj the govs of the LAnder In pro- 
portion to the pop of each Land A co 
ordinating body known as the Executive 
Committee was also created, consisting 
of a representative of each Land gov 
The committee's task was to make re 
commendations to the council, and to 
co ordinate and supervise the ordinances 
lbsucd by the Economic Council which 
acts, os it wire, as an economlo parlia 
ment Jbinalh executive directors wore 
appointed by the council and placed at the 
head of each of the five bi zonal depts , 
to deal with food, agriculture, transport, 
finance, and manpower These depts 
superseded the joint executive agencies 
created earlier tn the year These arrange 
inents were welcomed by the Gers in the 
W zones as the first step towards a 
planned reconstruction of their country, 
and it was hoped that the two zoues 
concerned would achieve a balanced 
economy, thus relieving the occupying 
powers of a considerable financial burden 
Developments in the Russian zone were 
more radical *lhe orcuping power con 
tmued the transfer of pioperties to 60 
called Attorn UeatUschaJlen to acquire 
Ger factories removed v i*t quantities of 
goods and equipment to Russia, and 
sought to tighten the hold of the out 
party regime Living conditions in the 
Russian zone were bad and, according to 
Gcr reports from that zone worse tlnn in 
the \\ but shortages were aggravated bj 
the hardest winter in livmg memory 

In London (Dec 1947) fourpowir 
negotiations in the Council of toragu 
Ministers broke down on the future ot a 
politically and economically united G 
The g )\ s of llritain 1 ranee, and the 
ISA then fore decided to carry out 
without Russia, the political and economic 
integration of their zones G now It 
came a i iwn In the political conflict 
between the \Y world and Russia Dis 
cushions Utw ecu the three W Allies in 
which later tho Benelux' (71 ) countries 
joined — resulted 111 Jum (1948) 111 a 
six power agieemtut j ruvirLmg for inter 
national roitr 1 c f the Ruhr, G ’s rrpre 
sentatlon in the 1 uropean recovery pn 
gramme fusu n of ti c Anglo Amor zones 
and a federal system < f gov for G 1 he 
Russians id orb 1 with a declaration 
(June 2J) condemning the plan to 4 divid» 
O, proposing four j > <r control of the 
Ruhr and the setting uf of a 'democratic 
gov for all G As a 1 irt of their plan to 
aid Ger recover* th> \\ powers an 
nounced a drastic cutr*ucy reform to 
apply to tbeir zones 1 ur not to Berlin 
and on June 20 the Iltli hsmark was with 
drawn and the new in. uU< h< mark intro 
duced Ibe Russians countered this 
move on the same dry with an order 
forbidding all traffic between their zodc 
and the W. Thus began the 4 blockade of 
Berlin* and soon afterwards the Allies' 
measures to supply their sectors with 


food and other goods through the 'air 
bft ' 

Ihe W. allies in June recommended 
that the Gers call together a pari as- 
sembly for W. G by Sept 1 'lira 
assembly was to work out a constitution 
by the end of the year and elect a gov by 
the spring of 1949 There was con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of Ger 
politlf tans, who feared that a gov in W. 
O would deepen or perpetuate the E -W. 
div of the country But subsequently 
the} doc ided to co operate with the policy 
of the \\ powers, mainly becauso the 
sixteen Luropoan recovery nations had 
accepted W G as a beneficiary under 
Marshall aid and this would give a chance 
of prospei ity for G and the cutting dowu 
of the allied reparations demands The 
\Y Allies wanted a Ger gov in the W 
because they could not get one for the 
whole of G They wanted Gers to 
administer their own affaire under indirect 
allied control, becauso they wvutod to 
case the burd< n on tho taxpay ers at home, 
they wanted tho political and oeonomio 
integration of W G bocauso it would bo a 
good bargaining counter in their de iliugs 
with the Russians, and finallv, they 
wanted an economically prosperous and 

f oliticallv stable G to plav hi r part in tho 
uiopeau recover} programme {see on 
this Lenoir, History) 

Meanwhile the 'W . powers following tho 
bre ikdown of the London eoufc renu, met 
in Nov (1948) on tho question of the 
control of the Ruhr Just previouslv tho 
Brit and Amer military govern un- 
guis Robertson and Clay -issued hlen 
tu il laws for their two zunts to tin ciTc t 
t h it tho ult iniutc decision as to th< ow m 1 
ship of tin mines and steel works should bo 
decided bv a freel> eluted Gcr 1 a ilia 
mint, whether for all G or for W G , 

, scenndl} , us a soil of earnest of Brit and 
Amer intentions, the} decided that 
ownership of tho mines now vested in 
I tin nllit d military gov 1 rums, should be 
v« d in Ger trustees subject to tho 
1 1 niitets being appointed h> and respon 
I ->ildo to, the miiitaiv govtrnois and with 
very narrowly limited powers In Doc 
tho representatives of tho six powers 
((•rent Biitam l S Y, traueo and tho 
1 ' Be nr lux * r mint nts) nnn nine* d their 
I agreement on an lute ruutional authority 
hr tho Ruhr to contiol its development 
1 and general econ milt directum In other 
words G was toll that sovereignty over 
the greatest concentration of teal, iron, 
■mil steel production in l urope was no 
lunger hire al me but was to ho shared 
with six othei n it ions \\ lK'tbor tho 
Gers liked it » r not, tho first experiment 
was to bo trie 1 m a sum rim t tonal control 
| of a national group or heavy JndtisLiles. 
It w&h p irt of a polh y dc-dgnotl to make 
G industrially stiong hut militarily haun- 
1< h Ihls was tho first of tho lust three 
gnat ads of \m11 towards a defeat* <1 G 
which were lnt< ruled to mark the cud of 
tin immediate post w ir period The 
other two nets were, first the effort to 
make the W (sere set up a gov with an 
acceptable constitution and, second, the 
attempt to lay down in a written Statute 
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of Occupation what should bo the relations 
between the occupying powers and a Uor 
Gov. These three acts were, of course, 
connected; and one of the first tasks of the 
new Ger Gov. (when it was formed) would 
bo to take Its place in the new Ruhr In- 
ternational Authority— an autbonty m 
which Gers could bo outvoted by twelve 
\ote& to three — this boing a compromise 
between the views of six Allies with Amer 
views predominating. To the Fr It 
meant a new method of trving to mako 
sore that G remained disarmed and did 


mifteo (the Humphreys Committee, com- 
posed of Amer industrialists) had been 
appointed (Oct 27. 1948) to discover what 
plants marked for dismantling would sf»rve 
European recovery better by being left m 
H , but tho three powers had as yot hardly 
begun to c onslder the committee’s report. 
Again, until tho Occupation Statute was 
computed, It was hardly possible to com- 

E lcte tho constitution for W. G. Slmi- 
irly, tho fusion of tho hr zone with the 
other two W nations’ zones, though long 
agreed 'In principle,* was still far from 
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not dominate its nelghboum b\ Its in- 
dustrial strength; to the Amirs it mi ant 
a first step towaidH the co-opt i at ion of W. 
1 uropc into one economic sjsttm with G 
included; while to tho lint, it mtant an 
ilcuu lit of each of these, combine 1 with a 
chance of introducing into hurnpouu 
ru ovirv the kind of co operative planning 
that f-hould piovido safeguards against 
cut throat competition in world markets. 

Bv tho tnd of >cb. (1949), howovir, 
prognsc iii Implementing the polio of the 
three W. powers was discourngmglv slow. 
In in inc lple, tho lint. Fr., and l "> Oovs. 
baa h«cn in agreement cm the objects of 
their polio and on tho steps miessaiy to 
attain them over siuco the Lc ndon con- 
ference of June 1948. lint thev had 
found it inert asinglv difficult to agree in 
practice. f Ilio Ruhr Authority ami a 
Military Security Hoard had been cstab., 
though neither was j ot working A com* 


being aicomplNhed. Still more serious, 
pciliap", was the deUy over the utr. 
constitution or bask law. though on Sert, 
1 (1948) the I’arl Council met at Bonn to 
begin tho work of drafting a constitution. 
Ihe count ll had then only the general 
guidance contained in the London Agree- 
ment, that it should fashion 'a federal 
form ot gov eminent which adequately 
profits (ho rights of the respective 
Btatis (or Lhndcr) And whit h at the same 
time provides an adequate central au- 
thoritv and which guaxantees tho righto 
and freedoms of the individual.’ On 
rcpardions and economic policy the U.S. 
(h>\ took a much more lenient attitude 
than the Brit, and r. Govs.; on the con- 
st Hut ion, tho Fr, und US. Govs both 
wished to see a far more federal svstem, 
w ith far fewer powers for the central gov., 
than tho Brit. There was ahvavs the 
difficulty, too, that tho Fr. wore by no 
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means convinced of tho wisdom of estab- vision of U.fl. relief funds to Ger. economy 
Iishing a Ger. Gov. nt oil nnd wore, cons©- will rest with the Economic Co-operation 
quentJy, in no haste either to see it begun Administration (see further under Eijuopk, 
or to relinquish their hold on tho Fr. zone History). Tho 'understanding is that 
of occupation. In March (1919) tho Pari, the Ger. federal republic should become a 
Connell at Bonn appointed a special com- party to the con volition for European 
mission to examiuo amendments to tho economic co-operation and exeoitfo a 
draft constitution proposed by tho three bilateral agreement with tho U.S. Gov. 
military governors. Criticism of these Tho memorandum states that a major 
amendments of the military governors was objective of tho three allied govs, is to 
varied but, in tho main, reserved. l)r. encourage and facllitato tho closest in- 
Menxel, deputy leader of t ho Social l)oino- tegration on a mutually beneficial basis 
crat«, thought that the emphasis on Land of tho Ger. people under a democratic 
sovereignty meant a retrogression, even federal state withiu tho framework of tho 
from tho Economic Uouncil at Frankfurt. European association. According to an 
Put tho most outspoken criticism was that annex to tho memorandum tho three govs, 
of the Christian Democratic leader, Jakob agree to enter into ft trizonal fusion agree- 
Kaiser, who ►trong’y resented tho allied mont prior to tho coming into effect of tho 
decision to exclude Berlin from tho Occupation Statute. The representatives 
federal republic of \V. CL Tho chief of the three occupying powers will make 
protagonist of a political bridge from W. tho necessary arrangements to establish 
to K. through the Soviet zone and always tripartite control machinery for the \V. 
an apostle of Ger. unity, he now thought zouesof CL, to become effective at the t into 
all Berlin and even the Soviet zone should of tho cstab. of a provisional Ger. gov. 
be included under the new’ constitution. Though tho Berlin blockade was lifted 
By April, however, the three \V powers (May 12), tho continuance by the Rus- 
had largely resolved thoir difficulties slans of various restrictions largely nulli- 
among themselves through the solidarity fled tho valuo of tho removal. At tho 
achieved by the conclusion of tho N. subsequent meeting of the foreign minls- 
Atlantlo Treaty (see EniOPB, History ), ter>’ council it was found impossible to 
which was tho corollary to tho VV. Union, reach any agreement with Russia over the 
Tho political effect of this treaty for issue of Ger. econonife unity. In all the 
strengthening the mutual defence of the circumstances it is not surprising that tho 
W. nations from external aggression upon Vnglo-Amer. air-lift was not interrupted. 
Russian opinion was noon manifested, Jrt.- See G human Art. 

for in the saino month tho gov. of the Language and Literature. — Anet.G., like 

Soviet Union informed the U.B. Gov. that other European nations in the years of 
it was willing to raise tho blockade of their infancy, spoke a number of dialects, 
Berlin if a definite date were sot for a nil of which grew out of the Aryan family 
Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss Ger. of tongues. Most of these dialects may 
questions. It was, however, made clear he affiliated to one of two branches. High 
by the \V. powers that tho holding of a Ger. and Low Ger. (ITnch Deutsch and 
council would not deflect tho threo govs. Platt Deutsch), and both of these can bo 
from thur plans to establish a gov. for traced os far back us tho seventh century. 
W. O. The*.© plans were now easier of Besides these, evidence is afforded l>v the 
accomplishment by reason of tho fact that fourth-century Gothic trans. of the Bible, 
the Pari. Council nt Bonruhad come to an undertaken by Bishop ITlfllas, of a dialect 
agreemeut over tho draft constitution, quite independent of either of tho two 
My Mill ‘Jij the legislatures of some eight groups mentioned above. To-day High 
Irtnder had ratified the Bonn basic law by Gor. dialects are split up into tho Swabian, 
substantia! majorities and the two-thirds commonly spoken in Wurttomberg: tho 
majority required before promulgation AJemamiic, spoken in S. Baden. Alsace, 
was thus obtained. and Ger. Switzerland: and tho Bavarian, 

In auticiparion of the completion of tie* which is tho evervdav language in 
basic law, the govs, of tho U.S. A., Great Bavaria, Upper and Lower Austria, 
Britain, and France had drawn up in Wash- St vria, Tyrol, nnd Salzburg. Tho so- 
ington ( April S) an agreed memorandum • called Middle Ger. dialects, tho Frau- 
to govern the exercise of their powers and ] eonian. Thuringian, Silvan, and Saxon 
responsibilities m G. following the estab. really belong to tho High Ger. at ock. Tho 
of a Ger. federal republic. Tho Allies, who Low Ger. branch, on the other hand, coin- 
retained their mi prom** authority, reserved , prises Old Saxon and Lower Franconian, 
the right to take direct action themselv* s t In tho former dialect was written her 
in certain limited fields sd out In tho i Heliarul, which i*» a Christian ©pic at tho 
Occupation Statute when the Gor. federal ninth century, ami tho celebrated Iteineke 
republic .should have b. en estab. Military l w os (r. 1190) is in a dialect developing 
gov. a a such will tcrunn.it© and the fune- from Old Saxon. Tho latter Is father to 
tions of the allied authorities will be ‘the modern Butch and Floftitah. Tho 
divided — control function* being exer- , modern dialects, known ns Frisian and 
clsed by a high commissi om-r and military Plntt Deutsch, are relics of Low Ger. Tho 
functions by a com and« r-in-chlef. The names High ami Low originally described 
three high commissioners together will tho geographical areas where tee different 
constitute an allied high commission — branches were spoken, that is, broadly 
one of whose chief duties will be the speaking, H. and N. G. Tho dislntegra- 
unanimous approval of amendments to tion of tho empire into separate kingdoms 
tho federal constitution proposed by tho offers an ohvion*) explanation of the fact 
federal gov. Responsibility for the super- that rival dialects lingered so much longer 
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In G. than, say, in England. Hut from the kinds of truly popular literature. Thus 
Reformation period, when Lutlier trans. passion plays and mysteries roused 
the Bible Into a language which was a dramatlo Interest up and clown the 
cornposlto of various forms of High Gor., country and familiarised men in a most 
the doom of tho other brunch, at least as delightful manner with the leading 
far as literature was concerned, may be figures of biblical story; Volkslieder , or 
said to have been sealed. national ballads, appealed to tho inborn 

Tho primitive Uer. peoples fed their sentiments of patriotism; prose was for 
natural love of literature on old legends, tho first time handled with success In the 
heroic f»ngiiH, and * beast epics* (Tierepos), romantic and wonder-telling Volks- 
the ntmosphero of which whs invariably buchcr. such as Tull Fulenspiegel, Dr. 
pagan and bloodthirsty. The virile and Faust , and Die Scfnldburger, whilst the 
splendid animal satire of linntke Fuchs , degeneracy of tho Catholic Church offered 
which fastened itself so firmly on tho a rich field both for mocking satires and 
popular laucy, and which wuh retranslated serious theological discussions. More- 
ltito tier, from the Fr., was probably over this and the following century were 
compiled originally out of one of these the age of the craflsmen-poots or Meister - 
'beast epics.’ As in England during the sanaer, tho be&t known of whom Is Hans 
Norman peilod, the native tongue was Sachs (1494-1578), the cobbler of Nurera- 
under tho Saxon emperors left entirely to berg and tho author of tho metrical 
the people, being supplanted at court by tichwanke and Fastnachtssjnelc. These 
Lat., then the language of cultured social men were already associated into guilds 
intorcourhc. Hut tho fullness of medieval for their trade, and conceived tho quaint 
life soon inspired men to write of it in their notion of founding also guilds of poetry, 
vernacular. The Ideas of chrvalrv, tho which should draw up a strict code of 
pugeantry and splendour of the courts, 1 ho rules for tho composition of correct and 
Hpirlt of faith, and also of ml venture, model verse. Tho greatest benefactor to 
both of which were quickened by the literature was, however, Martin Luther, 
stirring episodes and K. glamour of the Ills Oer. Bible (1522-34) has already been 
crusades, all combbn <: * » instil fresh referred to, but when it is remembered 
vigour into tho common peoples, with tho how, with amazing rapidity, this book 
result that in (>. thero sprang up tho found its way even to the most in«lgnifl- 
Minnrsn tiner (Singers of Love), who cant tns. and solitary households, and 
correspond to the troubadours of Franco further how eagerly it was read and ro- 
und the Welsh and liUh bards. 1 hiring lead, it will ho admitted that too much 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries stress cannot ho laid on its position as a 
these men roamed from eaMlo to castle milestone along tho path of Ger. literary 
telling fragments of the great cycles of advancement. Luther was also a great 
romance and singing little songs of Io\o hymn writer, and lus collection of sacred 
and passion. Many of these wandering songs is not tho least of his priceless 
poets were Knights a ml men of courtly legacies. 

Breeding such as Waltlur von der Vogel- On top of tho Reformation came the 
wehlo (r. 1170 c. 1230), tho most famous Thirtj Years war, which quenched the 
of them ail, and it was from the ir lips that springs of literature Ju y t. as it sapped 
the count rj folk learnt, of the deeds of tho tho life-blood from all things that were 
great Alexander or (MuiiJeiinigvto, or of the already thriving and promising still 
exploits of King Arthur and hi- Knights, greater good to come, 
or of tho Mingmol, or of the l>nn. hero From 1621 to 1748 has been called the 
Beowulf. Tho immortal A dulungrnhed Ago of Imitation. Real literary talent 
ami (Judrun are a mine of national was scarce and inen who had leanings 
and heroic saga to which Wagner naturally towards letteis unfortunately believed 
turned when ho dreamed of founding a that tho art of writing poetry could be 
national opera, and it is hen' that tho taught. As in England during the years 
epic and tragical grandeur of pagan following tho Restoration, the Fr. classi- 
folklore finds its noblest e\piessions. cists, llaeinc, Corneille, amt Molidre. be- 
Tho munoH of a number of the miniio- came the models for nil youthful wTiters 
singers are still remembered with houoiir, of inspiration. At tho many courts the 
among them Heinrich von Vcldekc, Fr. manners and language were zealously 
Gottfried of .Strnsburg, Hartmann vender cultivated, and tho people at large lost 
Aue, and Wolfram von Ksehcnha.-h, all sight, of their native talcs and ballads, 
of whom were authors of con it epics To such an extent had tho Ger. dialects 
(Tristan and Isolde, Ihr armc Ihinnch , become adulterated with the steady in- 
Varsifal , by tho throe last-named authors filtration of foreign words, that a number 
respectively). It is important to note of language-reforming societies sprang up 
that in tho thirteenth century laws began everywhere on tlio lines of the ‘Fruit* 
.to bo couched in the native Ocr. instead hearing League* founded in Weimar 
of in Lilt., as is dear from the two famous (1617). To this somewhat lifeless epoch 
collect Iona, Sachsenspiegel (UMO) and belong t ho »Silesittn poets who aro usually 
Schjcabenspu'gcl (1270). This displace- divided into two schools. Of the first the 
inent of Lnt,. Is Important, for tho fact chief ornament wu< tho precise mid servile 
that tho monks wrote a mass of scriptural Mnrtm Opitz (159? 1(139), whilst Hoff- 
pnraphraso uud religious poetry in tho maim von Hoffmntmsvvnldau (1618 79) i* 
classical tongue seemed for tho time typical of the second. It was the repre- 
bolng to Atlgiu&tiso Ger. as unworthy of scututives of this latter school whose 
literary usage. attempts to lnfuso sweetness and sent!- 

The fifteenth century was fruitful in all meat into their poems have brought 
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down upon them the unflattering de- 
scription of 'turgid* and 'bombastic.* 
Romances and windy tales of fiction and 
adventure steadily gained ground: many 
were the Oer. versions of Robinson Crusoe , 
and the stormy years of the First World 
War were reflected in numerous Tales of 
Ups and Doinis , by far the liveliest and 
most absorbing of which was the 'Slmpll- 
of ui* * * 


olssimus* 


.Irimmelsbausen id. 1676). 


The healthy rivalry between the Leipzig 
and Zurich schools in the eighteenth 
century contributed much towards clear- 
ing away the pedantry and artifice which 
seemed likely to submerge any real stuff 
that was written. Thanks to the Swiss 
leaders, Bodmer and Brcitingcr, Imagina- 
tion and emotion reappeared in poetry, 
whilst Gottsched (1705-66), the foremost 
of the Leipzig men of letters, helped by 
his CnUcal Art of Poetry to wean men’s 
tastes away from the Ii. to which they 
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had so long been blindly fettered It 
remain** to notn c the two great writers of 
Protestant hviuns after Luther, namelj, 
Gerhardt (1007 76) and Gellert (1715-09), 
for it was through them chiefly that 
literature diflu-td Itself Among the 
common people Gellert's Fables alni, 
with thur arrc-»tlng him p 11* It y, shared In 
this work, of nopuhu (duration. 

The second classual period opens In 
1748 , and the gruit movement towards 
literary regeneration, which mav bo said 
to culminate in Uorthp ami Soblller, was 
nobly heralded bv Mopstock (1721 
1803 ), Lessing (172‘J Hi), Herder (1744- 
1802 ), and Wleland <17d 4-1813). Klop- 
s&ock’s epic Afessiaf Inspired as It was by 
Paradise Lost , is me fullest and finest 
expression of the unstinted admiration 
which Gers. felt for the Eng masterpiece, 
and is further remarkable for t tie sublimity 
of many of its lines and for its tender and 
devout religious spirit which recalls the 
greatness of tbe old reformers. In bis 


Laocodn and other critical works, Lessing 
taught men the difference between the 
pseudo-classicism of the Fr. and the true 
Hellenic spirit as it is revealed to us 
in Gk. sculpture and drama. He was, 
moreover, brave enough to declare tbe 
superiority of the romantic Shakespeare 
over the slavish followers of the so called 
Aristotelian unitigs, and in his own plays 
strove to reproduce the moiits of Eng. 
rather than of Fr. drama. The enthusi- 
astic reception accorded to his comedy 
Minna von Bamhelm and his groat 
tragedy Nathan der IVeise, which may 
bo bald to have e«*tab. the fitness of iambic 
blank verse os the vehicle for dramatlo 
work, showod that like all true poets 
Lessing, was only anticipating what weh a 
popular tendency — a wider and a happier 
freedom In literature as In other fields 
of human endeavour. To puss away from 
Lesbing who is Justly esteemed a pioneer 
in tbe rationalistic movement of bis age, 
it Is necessary to note the high niches 
which the sensuous and wit tv romances 
of Wleland will ever occupy In the hist, 
of Ger. prose. But the command of 
this writer over all that Is graceful and 
fantastic, his flowing verse, and tbe 
flexibility of his language arc best ap- 
preciated in his celebrated f.iiry epic 
Oberon (1780). From an historical point 
of view the great meiit of Herder was his 
deep love of all poetry that was truly 
national Thus ho gathered together tho 
l olhsheder of many nations, studied 
and wiote about primitive II eb poetry, 
and marvelled at tho blmpJiutv of 
tho spurious Osman His was an isstm- 
tlnllv receptive nature, but ho was bom 
with a keen sense of tho buiutiful 
and a delight In humanity at large, and 
t h* se personal qualities lend fascination to 
his poems. In that he wan an apostle 
of 'Light, Love, (and) Life’- the throe 
words which wero graven on his tomb — 
he may be regarded ns tho somro of 
inspiration for all that was noble in the 
Sturm und Drang movement, which now 
assailed literature, but in a broader sense 
this movement mu**t he rtgaided as pait 
of tli.it unrest and desire of change which 
In V ranee was mimftsted In the great 
levolution, and wlihh In England is 
represented In literature by the 'Lyrical 
Ballads' aud other pioductlons or tbe 
llomantlo school 

The terra Sturm vnd Drang (Storm and 
tress) was tuk«n from a play of Klinger 
which bore this tlllo liio Intentions of 
the leading exponents, Klinger (1752- 
1831) and Ma!« r MUilcr (1740-4825), were 
undoubtedly good* they wished to fling 
away tho shoe kies of art and fo give free 
rtln to all thur enthusiasms and poetla 
idr als. Unfoi tunatcly, like tlub dramatist 
who followed hhakespeare, they were 
nono of them gifted with outstanding 
literary talents, so that all thclfr plays and 
novels are marred by extravagances of 
passion and hideous caricature, whilst 
their Ideals of sublime action and char- 
a< ter development, uncurbed as they were 
by any of the saving restrictions of art 
and moderation, resulted In pnro licence. 
Moreover, in their efforts to substitute tho 
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cult of reason for morality they succeeded 
only in shattering the poetic gifts they had 
in lives of dissipation and excess. To 
realise tho full force of this period of 
temporary madness it is only necessary to 
recall Iho fart that Goethe's (loirs von 
iirrVcliintjtn and his Die Leiden desjunrjen 
W erthrrs. in which literature may have 
paid its highest tribute to sen! imentnlivm, 
were both written under its influence. 

Goethe (1 749-1832), of course, stands 
aloof from tho normal channels of literary 
development together with tho other 
ShakeipciircM and Dantes whom tho world 
at inters hU of centuries begets, liis 
Faust belongs to universal literature, it 
has been called * a mystical impersonation 
of a transition ago,’ where tho anrt. 
faith had d. and science was still a weak 
prop on which to lean, when*, in short, 
the individual was, w Inches er way he 
turned, dependent soleh on his own good 
and evil instincts. W bother this be so 
or not, Faust is eertainh the summary 
of its author's mental life, and ma\ thus 
bo said to mirror forth the struggles 
between the sensual and the spiritual, 
between faith and reason, between the 
noble and tlie ba.se— M niggles which arc 
eternally raging in r\.* human breast. 
Jlut what is of pecu!«<tr lideitst touching 
Goethe from a psychological point of 
view , and wluit perhaps mnv in home 
semes be regarded as t\ picul of the 
modern ns well as of the (It r. nationals v, 
in that not onl\ wn* he endowed with the 
highest creative genius, but lie had 
huitaclf taken the utmost pains to acquire 
tho most profound and nil -c mbrn< ing 
culture. Jlis Jpho/tnn (prose \crMon 
1 77U, verfsts version I7s7h Ftjmant (17 s '''), 
mid Torquato 7Vmo (1790) rank with 
WatUndnn (170U), Mona Stuart (1S0U), 
Du Junqfrau von Orleans ( 1 » l K and 
1 1’dJuhn Tell (1M)1). wlneh are four of 
ihe tine-t dramatic productions of '■‘chiller 
< 1 7-i!) lMld), lii** friend and almost rival. 
These two stand e.usilv at the top of Ger. 
dramatists; mid in Iho breadth of their 
outlook and of their historic sense in their 
passion for all forms of freedom and tho 
x Ividncss and vurietv of their port i ait uw, 
and above all in their grasp of tho < ssenec 
of tiagedv and dramatic situation, elial- 
leng»* and almost deserve eompuuson with 
Shakespeare. Moreover both Got the and 
Schiller outgrew the fevers of tho n tuna 
und Prana period, and the former es- 
pecially diseo\(«red the secret of that 
hannonv which exists between the won- 
derful ealiu and self restraint of the 
Hellenic spirit on the one hand and on the 
other tho warmth, colour, and emotional 
fullness of the Romantic. 

It is impossible to tie either Goethe or 
Schiller down to any one m hool or line of 
thought, and the same is true oft ho fertile 
Jean Paul HJehtcr <1 7C» 1 who 

stands quite apart from tho eonb mporary 
ltomautle phase. In his lifetime his 
novels were evou inoro welcomed and 
applauded than HehllWa or Goetho a 
works, and espeehillj those classified as 
humorous, tho first of which was 7 he 
Jnrimhle nor. All his books arc remark- 
able for their fund of wit and wealth of 


exuberant fancies; tenderest sentiments 
are hedged around with the most puu- 
gont satire, whilst not a few may be 
described as * a hodge-podge of tho loveliest 
thoughts and the wildest absurdities. 

The aims of the Romantic school were 
not unlike those of Wordsworth and 
Colerldgo and their successors Jn England. 
Novalis (1772-1801) was a precursor 
of this school, but the 'theoretic basis 
of itomant Icism ' was estab. by the 
brothers Sehlegel (August Wilhelm, 1767- 
1845, and Friedrich, 1772-1820). These 
mon aurl their follow'ers widened the 
province of poetry so as to include music 
and philosophy and all the other elements 
or intellectual life; they were opposed 
to the shallow utilitarianism and unlovely 
rationalistic theories of their ago, and 
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turned back for their inspiration into tho 
medieval days of knights and pugcants, 
of miracles and mysticism. 'Mentally 
too they travelled further afield into tho 
unexplored riches of the 10. and awuy back 
into the world of folklore and weird 
pagan supers! if ions. It was a time of ad- 
mirable trans. snob as tho elder tjehlegel'a 
•Shakespeare 0 797-1810). and it was also 
a time when tier, philology and medieval 
literature were first seriously studied, for 
both the Grimms caino under the influence 
of Romanticism. 

In time tho Romantic school began 
to Iom* its hold, and otter the famous 
July Devolution of 1830 'young G." 
occupies the lttorary Held. Writers of 
this period no longer form a definite 
school, but they all reflect, in their works 
tho period of uncertainty and transition 
through which Europe was then passing. 
Furthermore, all manner of imliistrial, 
social, and economic problems begin to 
porineate literature, and it Is customary 
also to associate together young O. and 
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the predominance of the Hegelian philo- psychology which seem better salted to 
sophy. The leading men of letters at tho Teutonic temperament, 
this time were Lftiibe (1806-84), the author In dramatic literature tho two out- 

of social works of Action; Btfrne (1786- standing writers In the nineteenth een- 
1837), whose philo hr. lirtefe aus Paris tury were F Grillparzer (1701-1872), an 
are of vital importance In the progress of Austrian, and Friedrich Ilobbel (1813-63). 
Ger. proso, and Heinrich Heine (1797- In the period immediately preceding tho 
1856) The last-named was the greatest hirst World War Hauptmann (qv ) and 
of them nil Undoubtedly he was a budermann (q.v ) held the stage with their 
victim of tho transitional age into which plays, which me real pioducts of the time 
he was born and this explains how he The gloomily realistic JFearns (1892) is 
could with ju-tice bo called ‘the mocking* the best known of Hauptmann's works, 
bird of the literary grove.* Yet in spite though ho has also produced quite notable 
of his negative bias and unbeliefs his romnutlo work in such ploys as Die 1 er- 
poetrv will live; for to him was given with sunkene Glocke and Hanneles Ihrnmcl/ahrt . 
Schiller and Goethe that purely Inborn Ger literature is notable too for Its 
gift of lvr.*al outpouiing From this wealth of scientific and critical writers 
time forwuid literature gradually grew liethor the reader turn to philosophy, 
more and more t omprehensivo, so that philology, medicine, tho natural sciences, 
now it Include s nil branches of knowledge aroheeology, hist , economics, jnrinprud- 
and every field of human interest. Tt is cncc, astronomy, niuthematu s, or thoo- 
ditfn nit nnv longer to tiace broad teu- logy, lie will And that a number of tho 
dentles, for the whole trend of modern most reliable, erudite, and compendious 
life in O , as elsewhere, bos been tow aids treatises ha>o been written l»y Uers. 
a still greater complexity, and time only Thu-. Mommsen (1817-1003) his left he- 
will suffice to unravel the mail threads hind him a monumental woik on Horn 
which now seem so entangled But no hist , Humboldt (1707-18) >) L>\ his 

sketch of Ger lit ei at ure can be attempted Traiels and Cosmos, etc , gavfe an i xtra- 
without mention of Tho number and oidmarj stimulus to scientim inquiry ; 

S romineneo of the philosophers The Ktplei (1571 1030) discovered eeitain 
rst mark was Leibnitz (1646-1716), who laws of primal importance In astronomy, 
wiote in 1 r and Lit , and eighty years Euler (1707 S3) ranks as one of tho great 
later came leant (1721 1M)3), tho author inathematie i ms, and in tho last ecutiirv 
of the Critique of Pure Reason ; whilst Virchow eminently distinguished himself 
other thinkers of world wide repute are in pathology , and llelmholz in the now lv 
Fichte (1797-1879) hope nbauor (1788 - conquered dominion of pliv&Iological 
1860), and Hi gel (1770-1831) Iho plijbns Bluntschli (7 i ) and Puftndorf 
latent and ono of tho most original of the far) uro among the gient writeis on 
great philosophical writers is Nietzsche jurisprudent e, von Ilamuik ( 7 » ) is a 
(1844-1900), whob© doctrines of superman leading theologian, Schwe lnfnrtli (7 r ) 
and the Justice of sclf-asseition, etc , ianks high among nrchieologlsts , Nnuek, 
which are often summed up as individual H von Arnlm and \V ilamowitz Moollcn 
ism, have had. and are still having, a dorff are among tho numerous distln- 
reinarkable inAuonce over tho Intellectual gulshod writeis on G literature tho 
devchipmcnt, not oDly of his own eountiv last named Indeed laid iho foundation 
men, but of a great number of growing for modern critic Imu In that spheie 
men and womon m all parts of tho world A short list of other individual writers 
His ‘superman’ eloctrlne had an obvious of eminence is lie rtw ith appe uded that the 
bearing 011 the Aryan propaganda of the leader inav refer to their biographies foi 
Nazis and tlu racial ‘theory’ in Hitler * f Hither iufounution Gottfried of stias- 
Mcm h ampf, os well as tho teaching of 1 lmrg (d. 1220), Mcister Elkhart (r 1260- 
Heinruh Brut mug (7 r ), owe rriur h to it 1 )27), Johann lauhr ir 1 )00 61), bebas- 
It is not too mui h to sav that in the tlan Brandt, tho satirist (1458-1521); 
regions of higher philosophy G at mds J icoh Ayrer, sKtic nth century drama- 
quite without 1 « ompei r . 1 1 st , l Iricli von ilutten (1488 1523) and 

From 1850 to 1870 tho novel engrossed I Huldri icli Zwingli (1 484-1 531), Piotcstant 
most of tnc best writers This fe>rm of 1 writers contempoi lry with Luther, tho 
literature b»< ime tho favourite veha lu 1 Catholic Job uui hi filer (\ngtlus Sllo- 
of expression .ill over Europe, probably 1 sius, 1624 77) Sebastian * ranch (1499- 
bee^iuse it lss 1 < lastle that the author may (1542), and Paul Oorhurdt (1607-76), all 
freely bend it to his will and embody in 'famous Uvmn writora, Jakob B 0 J 11110 
it the whole sphere of his culture and (1575-1024) and Johann Itndt (1535- 
expenence Thus there were many hoi ill 1621), two rnvstical religious writers, tho 
novels on the bun of Gutzkow’s Ritter monkish Abnliam a Saneta Clara (1644- 
vom Geiste, theto were political and anti 1709) and Johann Hsehart (e 1550 90), 

S uarian novels, llifro were stories which two leading sntiilo writers of succeeding 
ealt with the pi isuits such as Auer centuries, two Mlebian authors, fcriedrioh 
boch*s Srhuarzuuhhr (1813 54), andthoro von Logau (1604 55), the epigrammatist, 
were talcs In the form of biography, such 1 and Andreas Gryphlus (1610 64), the 
as Keller’s splend I Ihr grunt Heinrich , dramatist Wimkelmann (1717-08), tho 
(1855) For some time authors devoted writer on testhrtks, and Johatin Zimmer- 
themselves to realistic fiction, but Rudden- mann (1728-95), author of On NolUudf, 
brooks (1902) by Thomas Mann and the Voss (17 51-1826), tho light of the Gotf- 
work of the women wi iters. ( lara Viebig, xnger Dichterbund and Ills associates (Jott- 
Helene Boblau, and Gabriele Reuter, deal filed Burger (1747-94), and tho two 
rather with j problems of emotion and Counts btolberg, August Kotzebue (1701- 
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1846), the author of lively comedies, and In 1916. Post-war O. was mirrored In 
Johann Tieck (1773-1853), a leading Ernst Toller’s tragedy Hinkermann , and 
Romanticist; Heinrich von KIoiRt (1777- Kcinhard Goerlng In tho drama Seesch - 
1811), the first of Prussia’s dramatic lacht represents the attitude of the navy 
writers: Ludwig U bland (1787-1862), the in tho First World War. Expressionist 
chief of the Swabian school; Karl Gutz- drama, dealing with types and making 
0 811-78), a member of Young G. ; use of allegory, was written by Walter 
(1802-27), K. Spindler Hosonclever, Fritz von Unrun, Franz 
(1796-1855), and Wilhelm Haring (1789- Werfol, Arnolt Elronnen, Ernst Toller (e.g. 
1871), who wrote novels after tho manner Seven Plays , Eng. train. 1935), Georg 
of Scott; Franz (Irillparzer (1791-1872). Kniser, and Anton Wildgans. Satirists 
the finest Austrian dramatist; E. Geibel of the twentieth century are the novelist 
(1815-84), the lyrist; tho novelist Gott- Heinrich Mann and the dramatist Carl 
fried Keller (1819-90); Ferdinand Lassallo Stcrnhelni. Tho Expressionist writers 
(1825-64) and Karl Marx, two of the best were as a rule Socialists, Kurt Eisner 
Intellectual writers ou social democracy; (cm’.), the poet, being assassinated, while 
three historians of note, L. von Ranko another tendency revealed in their work 
(1795-188G). If. von Sybel (1817-95), and was their changed attitude towards 
II. von Treitscliko (1834- 9G); tho Auslrian women, relatlonflhlp betwicn men and 
Anzcngnibcr (1839-89), who depicted on woinenbelngintcllectualratherthanemo- 
tho stage the life of his native peasantry; tional. In 1922 Expressionism nuhsided 
the favourite humorist and fiction writer, and painters and writers, tired of dealing 
Fritz Pouter (1810-7 4), who wrote in with types and symbols sought new 
Platt Duutsch; F. Hcbhcl (1813-03), tho forms. Homo writers, such as von Vnruh, 
dramatist, author of uM ana Magdalene and made uso of historical subjects, while 
Ih‘eAi5rZunpr»;(»ustavFre}iag(l810-y.'i), ethers have shown a renewed interest in 
novelist, author of Soli find Habrn; and tho Catholic religion. Another interesting 
(i. J. Bierbauni (18G5-1910), the composer tendency was the marked manifestation of 
of popular lyrics. Jewish temperament, owing to the great 

Turjitie/h -century rmaa l ■ Uraturc .- number of Jewish writers who achieved 

lleforo tho First \\ orld War ( lor. literature international fame — Wasserinunn, already 
fXpcrleneed comparative calm. Lmpor- mentioned, Feuchtwanger, Htcfau Zweig, 
tant writers of this period were tho Prune t rank, and Kuiil Ludwig. Hcienti- 
drauuitists Gerhart Hauptmann (1862- fie writers include E. Hchrodingor (Science 
1913). his coni cm poiarv Sudcrinann and the Human Vempcrament) and Ein- 
(1857-1928). and Frank \\ edekind (1864- stein, one of whose important works, apart 
1918), whose influence over European from those on relativity, is The JVorld as 
literature is still felt, ami the poets l>oh- I see it. Among p tots Rilke gained in 
mel, Rilke, ami Stefan (h oigo. The main stature until Ids death in 1926. and is now 
influent es of this period were naturalism recognised as one of tho mijor poets of 
and its opposite ‘art for art’s sake,* Haupl- tho twentieth centurv. Thomas Mann’s 
mann leading the former whool and SI efan reputation .uso extended bcvoiul G. with 
George the latter. Tho Impressionist the pub. in 1924 of his gnat symbolical 
novel, derived from tho uni lira lists with, novel Dcr Zauberberg v traus. into Eng. as 
howev er, a greater emphasis on character. Hie Magic Mountain), and later under tho 
particularly as manifested in the artistic Nazi regime and during the Second World 
temperament. Outstanding among the War he became a rallying point for that 
Impressionist novelists are Emil Strauss Gur. culture which the Nuzis did so much 
ib. I860), Hermann llesse (ft, 1877), Jacob to suppress. Even under the Nazis, how- 
Wassermann(l873-19.11),andparti( nlarly ever, literature managed to survive perse* 
tho brothers Uoinrich and Thoma- Mann, cutiou and dictation piincipally by de- 
the hitter especially a notable flgure in votion to historical and biographical work 
modern world literature. Interest was in which hostility to the rogimo could be 
shown by the poets In machinery and tho disguised. Ufred von Martin’s Jlurck- 
sub Jeet ion of physical resources to the use hardt und Nietzsche (1941) and Matthias 
of civilised man. Towards the end id the Gelzer’s Jul>us Casar (1941 ) are examples. 
First World War war weariness and Tho (ter. tradition of classical scholarship 
despair, accentuated in G. by the revolu* was kept nh\u by notable eds. of (»k. and 
tion (19181, bad its efTeel ou the younger Rom. authors. Free thought was also 
writers. Johannes Reciter in Ins works encouragt d by cds. and Irnns. of the great 
violently opposed war, ami tho chaotic Fr. and Eng. writers, notably Prof, 
state of life was expressed generally in Sehiicking’s ed. of Hamlet . 
literature by expressionism (q.r.), a move* Mus'c. Few would gainsay the asser* 
merit borrowed from painting in a spirit tion that G. is pro-eminent in music, 
of almost ecstatic mysticism. Homo though some would perhaps prefer that 
writers, such as Arinin T. Wegner, turned tho word music was qualified by 'modern,* 
from tlie cities and roar of machines to find in recognition of tho early supremacy of 
satisfaction and pence on tho land and in Italy in opera and in sacred musio. It is 
tho •countryside. Labourer poets of tho at len^t certain that it is to G. alone that 
war were Karl Iiroger, Gornt Kngclke, the world owes tho 'magnificent dovelop- 
Max Borthel, and llcinrich Lcrsch. War ment of instrumental music.* The Gers. 
novels were written by Remarque and can point to great musicians who are 
others, and tho stato of G. nt home was representative of every school, and who 
shown in the novels of Clara Vicbig; while excel m every branch of musical activity, 
on© of the greatest war books is Opfergang , In some way the decentralisation of tho 
written by Fritz von Unruh in the trenches Gcr. states and the multiplicity of Ger. 
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courts 'were favourable to the cultivation 
of the art. It is true that the princes and 
dukes wore often generous patrons, whilst 
all of them had their court musicians and 
held concerts from time to time, which 
ottered a suitable occasion for the per- 
formance of new works. Music more- 
over was always associated with the 
religious life of the people. Thus not 
only in the ins. but even in the smaller 
vlls. there were chapel-masters ( Kapell- 
meister ) whoso business It was to train the 
choir and to conduct the orchestra, which 
played so great a port In tho social Ufo 
of tho people. In every cap. too, like 
Dresden and Leipzig, there were opera 
houses which ottered scope for the labours 
of a musician whether player or composer, 
and it should not he forgotten that public 
subsidies were again and again voted for 
the upkeep of these centres of musical 
culture. 

Sebastian Bach, the * father of modern 
music’ (1685-1750), gave a splendid 
scientific foundation to his art, and bj his 
Improvement of the existing forms of com- 
position made possible the glorious work 
of Haydn and Mozart. It was through 
these men, bis successors (1733-1801) and 
1756-91). tlmt the world first learnt that 
in the modest unassuming Bach it had 
lost truly a master spirit, for they were 
never weary of confessing their indebted- 
ness for all that he had taught, and 
especially for the lessons learnt from his 
immortal Preludes and Fugues, Under 
lfaydn and Mozart the sonata and 
the symphony — probably tho greatest 
vehicles for musical expression evor in- 
vented — grew apace, and posteiity is still 
as delighted as over with the freshness, the 
melodious wealth, the grace, and the 
dlgnitv of their many masterpieces. Yet 
Haydn and Mozart were but fltepping- 
stones to Beethoven (1770-1827), who 
standh in solitary grandeur — solitary sa\o 
for the companionship of such men as 
Raphael, Pheidlas, and Shakespeare. For 
he found the secret of expressing in sound 
the profoundest thought and the loftiest 
spiritual yearnings of which mankind is 
c apable. \\ hether his piunoforte sonatas, 
his opera Fidelia , or his oratorio The 
Mount of Glues he considered, the same 
prodigality of fine conceptions, the same 
beauty, and the Maine extraordinary power 
make themselves felt, whilst his inexpres- 
sibly glorioua mv in phonics (nine in number) 
are still the exampli and at the same time 
the despair of e\ t ry oi cloistral composer 
of ambition. 

Later Ler. compos rs are Schubert 
(1797-1869). tin* « xqui-itc song-writer and 
the creator of the l n fun shed Symphony; 
Schumann (1810 -6b i, the leader of the 
Romantic school, who found relief for 
the unrest of his fiery spirit in his brilliant 
and imaginative pianoforte pieces: and 
Richard Wagner (1813-83). Before 
Wagner's time opera (.md oratorio) had 
already engaged the atti ntlon of Mozart 
[LeNozze d% Figaro ), Handel (1684-1759), 
Gluck (1716-87), the author of Orpheus 
and Eurudice and Iphigenxa in Tauris, 
and Mendelssohn (1809-47). but the new 
composer came forward with a host of 


revolutionary ideas which were tho foun- 
dation of tho * Music of the Future.’ To 
Wagner tho resources of his art were 
boundless. Ho believed tlmt only by tho 
marriage of music with tho sister arts, 
piuntmg and poetry, could all tho cravings 
and all the grcatuesH of tho human soul 
find adequate expression. Thus his 
operas were conceived on a titanic scale: 
in them there is nothing of the tiivial 
sentimentalities of the It. school, and 
whut Is of more vital unpoi twice, the 
function of the orclustra is no longer 
merely to ae company tho singer, but to 
suggest moods, phases, and com options 
which arc inexpressible in words. Thus m 
tho vast cathedral-like structures which he 
built up in Parsifal , Loh< minn, and Tann- 
haustr the orchestra forms an integral 
part, without which the whole fabric 
would collapse. Jn hm lifetime Wagner 
was the victim of ridic uie, but the per- 
formances of Die H all me, Stenfrud, ct< ., 
were tho dawn of a new and noble i poi h 
in the annuls not onl\ of Uer. but of 
European music. There we a number of 
late nineteenth- and twentieth n lit urv 
writers of opera who have Imitated 
Wagner: Peter Cornelius, Carl Gratnaim, 
Eugene D’Albert, Alexander Ititter, 
August Bungort, Wilhelm lv inc/1. Felix 
Weingartner, Siegfried Wagner, and 
Engelbert Humperdinck. These men are 
imitutors, but an exception is Carl UoltJ- 
nmrk. C*. in tho twentieth eenturv took 
the leud in instrumental music. Joliaun 
Raff (1822-82) forged the link between 
the clushie school and that of Liszt. 
Felix Dacseke, a virile composer. Max 
Bruch, Joseph ltlieiiuherger, lleiiuieh 
llottmann, Johann Huber, *ri delink 
Gcrnsheim, Heinrich lferzogberg, Mos- 
kowskl, Xavcr Sehnrwenku. and Sholtz 
are all late nineteenth -century composers 
of the newer instrumental music, whllo 
three composeis, Carl Ueui<*ko, Solomon 
Jadassohn, and Frederick lliel are fol- 
lowers of tho classic tradition. Johannes 
Brahms (1833-97) startled the world by 
outstripping even Wagner with his in- 
difference to old forms and canons, but his 
title to the highest musical honours Is 
assured, while other composers who have 
written advanced Instrumental music are 
Anton Bruckmr (1821-96) and Richard 
Strauss (5. 1864). Strauss Is the coin poser 
of tho operas Salome , Khctra , l lose n- 
fcavaher, and followers of Strauss who may 
bo named are Gustav Mahler, Felix Wein- 
gartner, and Hugo Wolf, who is a lyrio 
nrtist of Importance. hchonbtrg, a skilled 
technician, achieved European repute 
with bis exploitation of now forms. G. 
also possesses many important musicians, 
singers, and directors, and Hit writings of 
Kicsewetter and others have advanced 
the hist, and uslhetics of music. Under 
the Nazi reguno the musical life of the 
country was controlled by the f4azl Eultur - 
politik, and the racial laws Wore rigidly 
applied to composers and musicians. 
The works of Jewish composers were 
banned, and composers such as Schonborg, 
Ernst Krenck. Kurt Weill, and Krnst 
Toch went Into exile. Tho loss of first- 
rate performers, such as Solinabol, was 
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even more serious. Of the modern com- 
posers favoured by the Nazis mention 
may be made of Carl Orff, Werner Egk, 
and Rudolf Wagner-Regeny. With the 
end of the war in 1945 the musical life of 
the country was fostered by the occupying 
authorities, and among composers Pam 
Hindemith, whose popularity the Nazis 
had never been able wholly to subdue, 
came into hlM own as the leading Gor. 
composer of his time. 
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Germination, resumption of develop- 
moot of the seedling from the embryo 


contained In the seed, in consequence 
of exposure to the necessary conditions of 
moisture, warmth, etc. The radicle, or 
young root, is the first to make its appear* 
ancr, and begins to grow vertically down- 
wards; the plumulo, or young shoot, then 
begins to grow upwards, while the cotyle- 
dons take an approximately horizontal 
position. 

Germiston, third largest tn. in the 
Transvaal, S. Afnca, il in. from Johannes- 
burg. It is the centre of the world's 
largest gold -producing area, having deve- 
loped rapidly since 1886. Altera period 
of depression about 1916, the introduction 
of new labour conditions and more scien- 
tific methods, and the reduction of over- 
head eh.arges, renewed the prosperity of 
t he tn. Engineering and ot her out crprise*. 
including the Victoria Falls l*oucr Com- 
pany and the Moddcrfontcm dynamite 
factory, were estah. to bene the needs of 
the gold-mluing industry. In the nearby 
regions many small farms have been 
developed. The tn. is becoming popular 
as a holiday resort. Then* is an airport 
adjoining t lie* township of Lmnhton, and 
the tn is an important rail u in mnetion, 
with laige railway workshops. Industrial 
sites arc snhl bv tho inunicipjlit v at low 
prices, with railways, elect i left y, and 
wati r supplied. Pop. 102.100, com- 
piling about 37.000 Europeans, about 
62,5011 natives, and about ‘2500 Indians. 

Gerdme, Jean Loon (1824 1901), Kr. 
painter, b. at Vesoul. In 1S11 lie became 
a pupil of Paul Dclaroehe. In 1817 his 
Totk-flglit ’ was exhibited. In 1853 
' Lo Sifccle d’liigusto et la iinlss&nco do 
J6sus-Chrixt' placed Jiim among tho 
leading Fr. painters. The state purchased 
it. anil bestowed upon him tho Gross of 
the Legion of llonom The * Duel 'of 1857 
increased ins reputation, and the 'Gladia- 
tors’ (1 S59) was looked upon as his 
masterpiece Among his oriental studies 
mo 'Tnikish Prisoner,' 'Prn>er/ and 
‘.>1,1 vc .Maiket ’ Ifn excelled also hi 
historical Mihjccts, 'Louis XIV. and 
Moliero’ and ‘The Heath of Marshal Ne> ' 
being famous examples In this class. 

Gerome, stc Gi iuudmi’h. 

Gerona; 1. Prov. in the N.E. of Spain, 
hounded on the N. 1>> France, on tho K. by 
tho Mediterranean Sea, oil tho W. by 
Barcelonn, and on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean mid Barcelona. It is import mt 
for its fisheries and Ush-curlng, as well 
as for Iks <oik industry. There ere also 
mineral uprings in the prov., and its 
mines produce eoal, copper, load, and Iron. 
It also innnuiactures linen, ootton, paper, 
eloth, and leather, and has hydraulic 
cement and oihro works. Tts most im- 
portant port is Port bon, ftgd iU area Is 
2264 sq. m. Pop. 320.300. 2. Fortified 

tn. in Spain, can. of tho above prov., 
about 53 in N\fc. of Barcelona, ft Is 
famous for its flftoonth-contiirjr <*athedral 
and its siege at tho handa of tin* Fr. In 
1 SOU. It is also tho Rent of a bishop. 
Pop. 17,600. 

Gerry, Elbridgo (1714-1814), Amur, 
statesman, b. in M.usoachugettH; graduated 
at Harvard 111 1762. From 1774 to 1775 
he waa a member of tho Massachusetts 
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l'rov. CongrcRH ; a mein ber of the Continen- 
tal Congress (1770-81), and was a groat 
advocate of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. From 1 810 to 1 8 12 ho wuh governor 
of MnssnctniKottH. H1 h adiniuistral Ion was 
murked by the enactment of a law by 
which the state was divided into new 
senatorial dlsts,, which gave an unfair 
advantage to the parly In power. From 
this has arisen tho term gerrymander. 
Tn 1812 ho was elected vice-president of 
tho U.S.A., and was an ardent advocate 
of war with Great, Britain. Sie J. T. 
Austin, J.ife of Elbridyc (lorry, lfe‘28-29. 

Gers, dept, hi the S.\V. of Franco, 
formed from various dNts. of Gascony. 
Its prln. rivs. are the Save, the Ghnone, 
the Gers, and tlie Bnysc, and chains of 
hills run from N. to S. of ihe dept. Tho 
prin. cereals are wheat and outs, Imt the 
vino occupies more than 15 per cent of 
tho surface, the average production being 
more than half that of Franco generally. 
Pop. 100,400. 

Gershwin, Georgo (1 SOS- 1937), JewNh- 
Ainer. composer: ft. Sept. 20 at Brooklyn, 
New York; sun of Mom's G. Ho studied 
the plane under ( 'Italics Gambit /or; 
harmony under Edward Kilon viand Rubin 
Goldmark. Composed musical comedy 
and orchestral wc k. «.*f In, LueiV * f 
(1919); Vvr 1 \tU (1923); Lady, be (food! 
(1024); Rhapsody m Hive (1021); Tell Me 
More ( J 925 I ; Of Thee I Siny (Pulitzer 
prize), 1932; ami Ibrryy and Hess (1035). 

Gerson, Jean Cliarlier do (1303-1420). 
Fr. scholar and divine, b. at the >11. ol 
Gerson. in tho dept, of Arrh mi's. He 
studied at tin* college of Na\arrc, Puris. 
In 1305 he was eh i ted ehnne. Hor of the 
nniv. ot Paris and made a canon of Notre 
Dame. His chief work was Ids endeavour 
to abolish the papal schism at the councils 
of Pisa and < 'oiist-niiee. itho lighting hard 
against tho oils in tho church. At hsist 
implicit y he held the council to ho uho>e 
tho pope. After the council of ('on-tance 
G. had to leave France owmc to tho 
enmity* of the duke of Burgundy, and 
spent some time at itattcnhcig m Tyrol. 
}U >ro he wrote his famous hook. Pc 
consolations iheoloffite. on lus return 
to France be retired into a moused ei> at 
I^yona, and devoted tho r<wt of his liTo to 
teaching and study. Tho Imitation of 
Chrisl has been wrongly nttribiiu <1 to him. 
See monographs by J. B. Schwab, 1*58; 
II. Dttereuioiit , 1931 ,* and A. Combe-. 1 SI 10. 

Gerson, John, see under K ruins, 
Thomas a. 

Gor&onides, or Levi ben Gershon (123S- 
1344). Fr.-Jewish philosopher, mathe- 
matician, amt physicinu; b,*ot Lagnols- 
sur-Ceze in the eo. of Orange. Nmiieluneb 
culled Bailing- that being a vocalisation 
of theinUiaUof ltahenu Levi ben G« rshon. 
llo came of a family of scholia.-, but tho 
identity of his father is in dispute. Hid 
Prin. work Is Mdhnmot A dorm is (Wars of 
the Bord); a treatise on immorality, 
prophecy, omniscience, providence, the 
eelcst lal spheres, and the eUruily of 
matter. 11c followed Aristotle, being the 
iirst Jew that, dared, in so doing, to join 
issue with llcb. theology, lie i/. at 
Pcrpignuxi. 

E.E. 6 


Gersoppa, Falla of, on the Bharavatf 
R., in Bombay, are considered the finest 
in India. The riv. divides in its descent 
into four cascades, and the clifT over which 
it falls Is 830 ft. high. 

Gersthcker, Friodrich (1810-72), Ger. 
writer and traveller, b . at Hamburg. For 
some year-* he lived an errant life in 
America, of which ho pub. an account on 
Ids return to Germany. Later he 
travelled extensively in both America 
and Africa (JS5O-0S). His narrative 
de.snlptions of hN travolH, written in 
vivid stylo, have enjoyed considerable 
popularity. 11c also wrote many novels, 
tlie plots of which were founded on his 
experiences. 

Gerstenberg, Heinrich Wilhelm von 
(1737 -1823), Ger. poet and critic, b. 
at Tondcm, Schleswig. He studied at 
Altona and Jena, entered the Dan. Army, 
ami serve d in Ihe iius-ian campaign of 
17(12. lie left tho army for the, civil 
son ice. hut rt signed his appointment in 
1812. He did good service to Ger. litera- 
ture by his llrufe uber Merkwurdiukciten 
dcr Lihratur (17dli 70), as well a* by ids 
tragedy, l ant mo (1708), which whs one 
of the )»iin. forerunners of the cla.ssie.al 
period of modern Ger. literature. See 
A. A!. \Vagie*!\ //. IT. row (Svrstenlu ry, 1920. 

Gerirudo (//. 1143), daughter of Emperor 
Lothnirc II. iq.r.). She married Henry 
the Proud, of Bavaria (1127) and was 
mother ol lDnry t he J Jon, of Bavaria'^, r.). 

Gertrude, Saint (c. 1250-1303), Ger. 
my-tunl writir who lived in tho convent 
at IMtia. near Eisieben. She is some- 
times confuted wi*h the ahbc.-s of tho 
same raiuc, but Ledos’** book, Sainte 
Gertrud* (1901), throw- light upon this 
subject. A book entitled Exercises of 
St. Gertrud* is famous in mystic theology; 
it was trail-, into Eng in 18fi3. She 
anticipated the ‘modern’ Item. Catholic 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Gervase of Canterbury, Eng. monk who 
flourished during tho Hceorul half of the 
L\v< Ifili etniiiry. H* was an eye-witness 
of tho binning of Ointcrhury Cathedral 
and wrote Tr detains de combvslUote et 
reparations' DuoUtrnevsis ecclesiw (1184). 
All his book- art» written in Lat., the chief 
of which are A or/ at ire of the Dissensions 
between Aiehhishap / Baldwin and the 
Monks of ( 'onteibury : a History of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, to the accession 
of Hubert in U9.i and a Chronicle, of the 
lteiyns of slc/then, Henry II and Richard 
Cuur-df -Lion. His Mappa Mundi, a 
topographa at account of England, sur- 
\ i\ e> in N’< <. \V. Stubbs (editor). His- 
torical H ark*. 1879-80. 

Gervase ol Tilbury vrf. r. 1235), Eng. 
hNtorie.il writer, said to have been a native 
of Tilbuij . Before 1177 he was a student 
of law at Bologna, and witnessed the 
meeting of tho Emperor Frederic I. and 
Hope Alexaudor 111. at Venice. He was 
first employed by Henry IT., for whom he 
wrote a jest-book, md later entered tho 
son tee of William of Champagne, cardinal 
aivlibi-liop of Rhcims. About 1199 lie 
was with William II. of Sicily, who gave 
him a country house at Kola, and in 
1193 entered tho service of the Emperor 

N 
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Otho IV., who made him marshal of the 
kingdom of Arles, and married him to an 
heiress. It was to amuse the emperor that 
he wrote his best-known book, Otia Im- 
perial ia, which contains an historical geo- 
graphy of the world as well os a good deal 
of legcudary matter. The Otia Imperialia 
is printed entire in Leibnitz’s Scriptorcs 
rerum Urunsvicensium. 

Gervex, Henri (1852-1929), Fr. painter, 
b. in Paris. Ho first devoted himself to 
the painting of mytholigioal subjects and 
the painting of the nude, but afterwards 
took up the study of modern lifo with great 
success. He executed Rev. important 
official paintings, for instance 'The 
Distribution of Awards’ (1889) at tho 
Palais de l’lndustne and tho 'Coronation 
of Nicolas II.' (1896), besides paintings 
for the decoration of public buildings. 
Other pictures of his arc ‘Satyrs playing 
with ft Bacchante/ 'Members of tho jury 
of tho Salon/ ‘Communion at Trinity 
Church/ 'Return from the Ball/ *Dr. 
P6an at the Salp6tri&rc/ 

Gervinus, Georg Gottfried (1805-71), 
Her. historian, b. at Darmstadt, und 
brought up for tho mercantile profession, 
but he soon abandoned this for tho study 
of hist. In 1835 ho was appointed 
professor-extraordinary at Heidelberg, 
and in 1836 prof, of hist, and literature 
at Gfittingon, from which be was dismissed 
in 1837 for signing tho protest against tho 
conduct of King Ernest August ur. lie 
went to Heidelberg, and in 18 47 started 
the Deutsche Zeitung. In 18 48 he was 
chosen a member of tho Frankfort 
National Assembly, and in 1850 was sent 
to London on a diplomatic mission in 
which lie was unsuccessful. G. wus a 
truo patriot and a defender of constitu- 
tional liberty which is shown by his 
writings as well us by his conduct; Ins 
Introduction to the History of the l r Hh 
Century and his History of the lVth Century 
led to his imprisonment.. His other most 
important works are History of C r man 
Poetry (1835) and Shakespeare (1 840 i 
.See J. Dorfel, Gervinus als hihtorn>che 
Denker, 1903, and M. Rydiner, (J. 
Gervinus * Berne), 1922. 

Geryon (from yip' «. tho howler or roarer), 
represented in Gk. mythology as a inonsti r 
with three heads. Ho was tho eon of 
Chrysaor and Culllrrhoti, anrl king of tlio 
is. of Erytheia. He had herds of red 
• cattle which were guarded by tho giant 
shepherd Eurjtion and the two-headed 
dog Orthrus. One of tho twelvo labours 
imposed upon Heracles by Eurysthem 
was the capture of these cattle. 

Gerzen, Alexander, s*e Herzen. 

Gesenius, Heinrich Friedrieh Wilhelm 
(1786-1842), the great reviver of Heb. 
philology, b. at Nord hausen. Ho studied 
at the mil vs. of Hclmstadt and Obttfngcn. 
In 1811 ho was elected prof, of theology 
at Hallo, a post he held to the day of his 
death. G. set him "If to revive the study 
of Heb., bringing forward a now and 
improved method of treating tho language 
by separating the grammar and tho 
lexicon. In 1810-12 ho pub. Hebrdisch • 
, devise hm Handwortenbuch des AUen Testa - 
.ment; in 181 5 appeared JScucs Hebrdisch - 


deutsches Handwortenbuch ; both these 
lexicons havo been trans. into Eng. See 
H. Gosenius, Wilhelm Gesenius, 1886. 

Gesner, Conrad von (1516-65), Swiss 
writer and naturalist, b, at Zilrlch. 
Hallam says: 'Endowed with unwearied 
diligence, and with a mind capable of 
omnifarious erudition, Gesner was prob- 
ably the most comprehensivo scholar of 
his age/ Ho studied at Strasburg, 
Bo urges, and Paris, and was appointed 
prof, of Ok. at Lausanne in 1537. In 
1541 he became prof, of natural hist, at 
Zitrioh. (4/s favourite study was prob- 
ably botany, and ho pub. in 1542 a 
Catalogue of Plants in four languages: Lat. 
Gk., Gcr., and Fr. lie enriched his 
botanical knowlodgo by frequent Journeys, 
and founded a small botanical garden at 
Zurich. Another important work of bis 
Is Bibliotheca universalis. Thh Is a 
catalogue of all the writers who bad over 
lived, with their works, and is written in 
Ileb., Lut., and Gk. In 1551-58 ap- 
peared his groat zoological work llistoria 
onimatium. Besides theso ho wrote 
Mithridates de different its Unguis, an 
account of about 130 languages, and tho 
Lord’s Prayer in twentj-two tongues. 
Sec If. Buess, Srhtrcizer Artie ats Forscher 
Entdecker und Er finder, 19 45; also studies 
by 1\ A. Gap. 1861; J. Hanh.iH. 1924; 
and W. Ley, 1929. 

Gesner. Johann Matthias (1691-1761), 
tier, classical scholar, b. at Roth near 
Nuremberg, and studied at Jena. In 
11715 bo became prof, and librarian at 
! Weimar; In 1728 ho was made hcad- 
i master of tho g>mnu'<ium at Anshacli 
| (Aropachh In 1736 ho was appointed 
I head of tho Thomas School at Leipzig, and 
I in 1731 became prof, ami librarian at Got- 
tingen. His works include Plnlopatris 
(1714), nscribed to Lucian; eds. of tho 
Scriptorcs rei rust tar of Claud inn, Horace, 
(Quintilian, arid Pliny tho \oungec; 
Pnmm linear isatjoges in eriuhtioneni uni - 
| versah m(!756); A ovus Li ngu;e et er ml it ion is 
] Homan/p thesaurus (1719); Opuscula 
j minora rarii aryumenti (17 43-45); The - 
1 smiruH epistolicus Gtsnenanus (od. Klutz, 
i 1768 -79); und Index elymoloyirus Intini - 
| tut is (1749). 

I Gessner, Salomon (1730-88), Swiss 
painter and poet, b at Zuucli. He first be- 
i came famous by bis Lied ernes Srhireizers 
I in 1751. Other writings of his ure Daph- 
nia (1754), Jdyllen (1750), Inkel und 
1 Der Tod Abth (1753), and Evander und 
I AJcimna (176S), which Utter was trans. 
into many languages, including Welsh, 
and may be dc,cribcd as 4 a sort of hljlllo 
, prose pasLo8.il/ His works are senti- 
1 mental, insipid, and feeble, but they 
.icbieved universal popularity at tho time 
of their pul> , owing to tho appreciation 
of Goethe, Lessing. and Herder. His 
paintings aro mostly In wdtter-rolours, 
i but be also executed some very line 
engravings. His fitters on 7 m ruf scape 
t'aintiny were pub. in 1772. His paint- 
ings aro delicate, but like bis writings 
border on feebleness. See Bertha llced. 
The Influence of Salomon Gessner on 
English lAteratnre, 1905. 

Gestapo, abbreviation for Gchelmef 
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siaatspolizei, the Ger. secret police. It 
was deliberately organised as an Integral 
part of the Nazi machinery of coercion 
Boon after the rise of Hitler to power in 
1933. Its rain J float Ions exton<lod through- 
out G. into every kind of anti-Nazi 
organisation, and by methods of terrorism 
it soon stomped out all resistance to 
Hitler. Its agents supervised tho con- 
duct and even the utterances of the wholo 
population and exercised tho power of 
arbitrary arrest wherever opposition was 
found. Tho head of tho G. was Heinrich 
Himmler (q.v.), supremo commander of 
the & 'chute Staffel (S.S.) (q.v.). The G. 
was pronounced at tho Nuromborg trial 
of war criminals (194G) to bo a criminal 
organisation. See abto Concentration 
Camp; Auschwitz; JSklskx. 

Gesta Romanorum (‘Deeds or the 
Homs. 1 ), name given to a collection of 
short, didactic Lnt. stories which was 
compiled prohuhly at the end of the 
thirteenth century, or at the beginning of 
the fourteenth. Jts author.-ldp is un- 
known, and it 1 * title is only partly appro- 
priate, lor at the present time it contains 
fragments of oriental and European 
origin as well as those from Hat. and Gk. 
hist. Tho style of +ho . .,ok is bad, but It 
is interesting from a literary point of view, 
for it contains tho sources of tho writings 
of Gower, Chaucer. Shakespeare, and 
others, c.g. Chaucer 'a Man of Lawea Tale 
and tho main outlines of Shakespeare's 
Kino Lear and Pericles, and the incidents 
of the caskets ami the pound of flesh in 
The Merchant of W nice, and Longfellow's 
Kino Hubert of Sicily. The first printed 
od. of the modern form of (1. It. was 
issued nt Utrecht about 1 173. and an 
ed. in Eng. was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1510-1 There is a good modern 
trails, by (’. Swan in Holm’s Library and 
a selection trans. into Ger. by H. Ilessc. 

Gestation, the retention of the young 
in the uterus from the time of the fertilisa- 
tion of the. ovum— that is, conception-- 
to the moment of delivery. Tho period 
of G. \aries wlih tho number of the off- 
spring and tho degree of their develop- 
mental birth, with the size of the mammal, 
and, above all, with its status in the scale 
of evolution. The longer duration of tho 
condition of pregnancy is an important 
factor In tho growth and evolution of the 
higher species. For women tho period 
varies considerably above ami below 
nine months. As regards animals which 
have litters the normal length of G. 
for a rat is ‘28 days, for a rabbit 35, and, 
fora bitch 02 days. Tho G. of a sheep, 
cow, and mure usually lasts five, nine, 
and eleven months respectively. For a 
giraffe tho period may bo 430 days, und 
for an elephant more than 000 days. 

Gesualdo, Carlo, prince of VenobA 
(c. 1560-1013), It. musician, b. m Naples; 
son of Fnbrizio, second prince. Carlo 
was renowned ns a performer on the bass- 
liite. Ho married his first cousin Marla 
d* Avalos, who, though only twenty -one. 
had already been married twice ami had 
children. Carlo und she had one son. 
She became paramour of Fabrizto 
Carafla, third duke of Andria; Carlo 


killed thorn on the night of Oct. 16, 1690, 
and caused her lately born child to be 
shaken to death. He fled to the castlo of 
G. and succeeded his father as prince (1591 ). 
In 1594 lie married Eleanora d’Este, at 
the court of whoso family, at Ferrara, he 
afterwards resided, occupying himself with 
melancholy musio — being, as a composer, 
a law unto himself. He Is supposed to 
have returned to G., where, in remorse, 
he founded the Convento dei Cappucciui, 
and to have d . there. See C. Gray and 
P. lleseltlno. Carlo Oe8ualdo t 1926. 

Getoe, tribe of Thracian extraction, 
mentioned in hist, in the time of Alexander 
tho Great as dwelling on tho banks of the 
Danube. In the middle of the fourth 
century they settled in Transylvania and 
were conquered in 515 b.c. by Darius, 
king of Persia. Both Alexander the 
Great and Lysi machos made attempts to 
wtibdue them, but without success. They 
bocamo politically united with tho Dacians 
in the early part of tho firft century n.c., 
and during the greater part of the first 
century a.d. continued to harass the 
Row. legions. In a.i>. 106 they were 
conquered by Trajan and their country 
incorporated in the Rom. Empire. See 
II. Meins, Vie Dobrudscha im Altcrtum , 
1911. 

Gate, riv. in Belgium, which flows 
through prov. of Brabant and Limbourg. 
It Joins the It. Demer near Diest. Its 
banks were tho scone of a fierce battle in 
May 1910 to delay the Ger. advance. 

Gethsemane (Aramaic, from goth, wine 
pm*; shemen , oiU, small place, about 
three-quarters of a mile from Jerusalem, 
at the foot, of tho mount of Olives, 
on the E. of the brook Kidron. It con- 
tained a garden, tho favourite resort 
of Christ and His disciples, and was the 
scene of tho agony on the night before the 
Passion. The site is identified with a 
square enclosure and is supposed to be 
near tho real location, though recent 
explorers consider it to bo too nuir Jeru- 
salem to be G. it&fcif. 

Gettysburg, U.S.A., bor. and c* . seat 
of Adam's oo. f Pennsylvania, situated on 
the \V. Maryland and the Philadelphia 
and Heading railroads, and 35 ia. S.W. of 
lluirisburg. It is an agrio. region, built 
on and surrounded by picturesque hills, 
ami contains scv. mineral springs of medi- 
cinal value. It is tho seat of a Lutheran 
theological seminary and of Pennsylvania 
College, founded in 1826 und 1832 respec- 
tively. Tim industrial estabs. comprise 
granite-} aids and various manufs. G. 
was founded in 1770 and incorporated as 
a bor. in 1 806. The battle named after it. 
and mu* of tho most important of the civil 
war, was fought hero in 1863 when tho S. 

S moral, Robert E. Lee, was defeated by 
io northerners under Meade, and a battle 
monument, surmounted by a statue of 
Liberty, now risos from the brow of the 
hill. Abraham I mooln's celebrated dedi- 
catory address was made hero on Nov. 19, 
1863. Pop. 5900. 

Geulincx, or Geulingx, Arnold (1624- 
1669), Dutch philosopher, b. at Antwerp, 
and one of tho disoiples of Descartes. 
Studied philosophy and medicine at 



Geum 

Louvain and graduated as doctor He 
leotured at Lou\am Univ , 1 (>46-58 In 
1665 ho was appointed prof of philo- 
sophy at Lev den (t is a loading <\ 
ponent of tlu spec ulativo doetnno known 
as * Occasionalism * and the salient point 
of his teaching is an e nilt av our to cv 
plain tho rcl vtiona e listing be tween body 
and soul In his lifctmio thtte were 
pub onlv the theses which ho defended 
on graduating at Louvahi Saturnalia, 
sen qt lastione* di-putat e (2nd cd 

lb6j) His chiof works m the hist of 
philosophy aro Mitaphibira lira (1691) 
and Stve hthua , posf India amtm * fafa 
(1696 first part 16G5) Besides those ho 
wrote Phi/btca i ra Togira reshhita and 
Annotata in Pnnnpia, Phil rs ipln t /{ 
CarUbu Ste J 1* N Lind I 
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separated from it and given to Genova, 
the rest becoming part of tho dtpt of Ain. 
Pop 2000 

Geysers (Icelandic gru^a to burst out 
violent l v), mts of hot watt r and steam of 
an eruptive nutuic nut with m vat ions 
quarters of tho globe more especiallv in 
LtUuid and Now /inland V goyscr 
consists of two parts u basin and a tube 
Deposits of silica, formed as tho watei 
evaporates and sometimes becoming like 
a eiater, form the basin of the govsor, 
whilst tho tube lcids beneath the suffice, 
uul in it water accunml iUs ind is gradu 
ally hinted until stemn ovti comos tho 
pre ssure of t ho wat* r, and a c oluma of hot 
water 1 h projected into the an through the 
tube The O in Icclind nio tho last 
known in the world l hot aie situated 
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fj/tuhvex vnd sexnr Philr s yphxr 1SJ> 1 
Grimm irt hth* uhnex J rl t nrittn sthtoi e 
vnd Ora si tia'rmiui ami studies l\ 
h I’fleideur tIH'jJ) and D SimLlcbin 
(1S8.) 

Geum, gums of herbaceous pci r mi il 
plants of the oi it r Rosacea i nc 1 u<l n 
about foitv sjccks cf which (he 11 wit i 
arena ((* rn il ) w th orange flowc rs « i 1 
the wood avtn {(} vrhanum) are found in 
Britain Lhe wi«t ivens ami edit 
spedies arc grown im maidens oh boidei on I 
rockery plants 

Gevelsberg, t n In \\ i sti In lift German \ 
28 m from Dih«m I rf it has iron and 
steel works, and in unit »r hired steel ware s 
gas stoves, and m<uhin iv 1 op 22 DUO 

Gex, tn of (ranee ir the rlept of Am 
on the Journan R on t) ] sido of 1h< 
Jura Mts, 11m N \\ oM cneva It has 
a station on the fom r PmiH Lyon Medi 
terranean railway Lhete are tanuencs 
In the tn , and cheese i unde (» wuh 
formerly a dist ofanet Buigundy and, in 
the sixteenth century, <o mvn and Bcmo 
disputed its possession with the duke of 
Savoy Henry IV acquire 1 it by treaty 
in 1601, In 1815 six cantons were 


wthln sight cf Mt He I 1 1 ind are tho 
Ik t tc st splines in I ui \ 1 ho U of Now 

/til md ate cilchnti 1 pimeipallv on 
i count of the 1» nififul tmices assoc i- 
ltcel with them Liu basins conn (led 
with th'^o (« un much u <d by hilhtis 
md resorted to be in\ Bids I he Yellow 
stone rc „ion in \ \meu i i Iso abounds in 
I* I ho time loi ilit a s mentioned aro 
wlnrc it attain t he lrhigln st dc \ eilopmt nt, 
but they alsj < *ist m nmn volcanic 
legions such is I ipnn s America and the 
\I ilttV \rchipeligo 

Ge7elle, Guido Pieire Theodore Joseph 
MS 10 99) I If mirth put and poet was 
h at Bruges 1 Ik son of i guidoncr Ho 
was tr lined f i the priesthood find aftei 
idinalion held 1< u hmg posts at UouIoth 
i ml at rrugcn until Jc items v ori tlio pmtof 
iiiH Kuperfoifl f iced him fo accept) a curacy 
it Court rai I hero he* spent tWcntv five 
v ♦ are, and did not return to Bruges till tho 
Inst ye ar of bis life llo 1 m one of Urn moat 
individual figuies in the revival of (lomish 
I ootrv, his work being nmrke d bv a blend 
of religious and patriotic fervour Ho 
w an Ice ted a member of the Flemish 
academy Besides various trana, from 
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Eng. and Fr. ho pub. Kerkhofblommen 
(1858); Uichtoefeningen (1858); Uedichten 
(1863); Vollediye Oedichten (4 vols. f 1878- 
1880); TAederen (1880); Sijdkrans (1803); 
and Jiijmsnoer om en om het jaar (1807). 
XUh collected works wore pub. 1904 -5. 

Gezer, city in Palestine, referred to in 
the lliblc as the city of Dan. It is situated 
in the low hills W. of the Jerusalem Mis. 
In anct. geography it was a Canaan!! o cily 
within the ter. of Ephraim, its site is the 
modern Tel Jczur. About 1500 n.c. it is 
noticed as a trih. to Fhyypt. Since 1902 
the Palestine Exploration Fund has been 
employed in excavating, and has made 
some interesting discoveries. Sec It. 
Macalister, The Excavations of (lezer, 1912. 

Gfrdrer, August Friedrich (1803-61), 
Gcr. historian, h. at Odw in the Black 
Forest. He studied theology at Tubingen, 
and afterwards went to Lausanne, Geneva, j 
and Borne. In 1830 ho became librarian 
in the public library of Stuttgart, and 
devoted himself almost entirely to his- i 
torical studies. In 1831 lie producc-d 
Philo mid (he judisrh-al/xandrinische 
Throsophie, followed in 1835 by (itistav 
Adolf, cldeily written with the object of 
briuging into prominence the political role 
of the Swedish king, nit her than the 
religious. In 1817 no wu* rolled to the 
chair of hisl. in Freiburg, and in the fol- 
lowing } enr was sent to the Frankfort 
Parliament. His other most important 
works uro Alien meine Kirchengeschichtc 
(1841-46); (> liters uchunu ilbrr Alter, 
Ursprvng , vnd ll'rr/h der Decretale.n des 
falschen Isidorus , on tlio pHcudu-lsodorJan 
Decretals (1848); VrgrsehivhtK des wen- 
srhlichcu f / esc h frets, on the primitive hist, 
of mankind (1855); (tench ichte dt r Karo- 
lingrr (1858); and Papst Oregon us VII. 
(1859). All his works display great learn- 
ing. hut his conclusions are ingenious 
rather than sound. He </. at (’.irKbud. 
See life by M. Omeliu, 1879. 

Ghadames, stc Gapamkh. 

Gharalpur, or Gharapuri, see Ei.E- 
rilANTA IHJLAM). 

Gharbiya, maritime prov. of Lower 
Egypt. Area 28 18 nq. in. Pop. 2 338,896. 

Ghardaia, sec < ! yud \ia. 

Ghat, tn. and sandy oasis in the Sahara 
desert of Africa, which has belonged to 
Turkey since the year 1874. Pup. about 
4000. 

Ghats, or Ghauts (Sanskrit, gate^, pnsses, 
or laud-stairs), two converging ranges of 
mtH., known as the E. end \V. (1., running 
arallei with the 10. and W. coasts of S. 
ndiu. Tlio W. range Marts fiom the 
r J‘apti valley and forms an almost un- 
broken and precipitous barrier of rocks, 
the prln. pusses being the Thnlglmt and 
tlio Bliorghat. On the landward side 
thero is a gradual slope to the tublo-land 
of tho Deccan, and the W. G. appear as 
low hills, forming tho edge of the plateau. 
The K. G. begin in tho neighbourhood of 
Bolasor and run through Madras. They 
are of a more broken character, with an 
average height of 1500 ft. Both ranges 
abound in health resorts. 

Gh&zali, Abu Mohammed Al (1058- 
1111), Moslem theologian and philosopher, 
known in the W. os Algazol, o. at Tub In 


Khorassan, He studied both at Tus and 
Nlshapur, and was appointed to a chair of 
philosophy in the univ. of Bagdad at the 
early ago of thirty-three. Ho hold this 
position for only four years, after which 
ho spent some time in travelling and 
teaching at DamasenB, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria. G. struck a serious blow at 
the philosophy of tho Arabians, for he 
represented the critical, if not sceptical, 
side of Arabian philosophy, casting doubt 
on tho metaphysical teachings of the 
exponents of AristoteJiunism. After bis 
truvcls he returned to his native city, 
where he founded a Hullo College, to wdiich 
ho dedicated tho remainder of ids life in 
religious and philosophic meditation. He 
pub. numerous vvorks, the mud notable 
of which arc the Opinions of the Philo- 
sophers and Tendencies of the Philosophers, 
introductions to his priii. work, Destruc- 
tion of the Philosophers. See lives by 
1). II. Macdonald in jour, of Airier. 
Oriental .Society, 1899, and C de Vaux, 
1902. 

Ghaziabart, tn. in the United Provs. of 
Tndia in the Meerut dial., situated 15 m. 
E.N.E. of in lid. There are barracks and 
a trade in leather, skins, grain, etc. It 
is an important railway junction. Pop. 
12.m)0. 

Ghazipur, city of India in the United 
Pro vs. It is tho cap. of the G. dish, and 
is situated on the l. b. of the Ganges, 44 in. 
N.E. of Uiumres. It is the headquarters 
of the guv. opium dept., and the opium 
Is manufactured here. Tho city extends 
along the Ganges for about 2 in., and the 
ruins of the Palace of the Forty Pillars 
arc to ho seen here. There is also a 
marble statue crectrd to tho memory of 
Lord Cornwallis. A trade in sugar, rose- 
water, tobacco, coarse longclotli, etc., is 
curried on. Pop. 10,006. 

Ghaznevids, or Ghaznevides, famous 
Moslem dvnnMv of twenty-ono rulers, 
founded by the freedm.m, AJpteghin 
(Alp-Tigin) of Bokhara, at Ghazni, Af- 
ghani-dun, about v.P. 96*2. He with- 
stood the Hinutni dj nasty, and his succes- 
sors Hebuktoghiu iMibuk-Tigin), 977-97, 
uiul Mahiuud, 999 -1030 (the most cele- 
brated of the line), extended their sw'ay 
over Kabul. IWiuwur, ami La) lore to 
N. and K.. to Bagdad and the (Caspian on 
W. and N.W . The poet, Firdausi, and 
tiie pidlo » plier, A\iccnua, nourished at 
Mahmuds court. Later rulers were 
Musud 1. G03U 41), Maudud (1042-48), 
Farrukh-.Md (1053-59), Ibrahim (1059- 
1099), Balirum (1117-50), Khusrn Malik 
(1160 -8(», laid of the dynasty). The cap. 
was moved by the last three kings from 
Cihazni io Lahore iu India. The power 
of tlio (J. was shattered by (ho rulers of 
Ghur (about 1152), and Anally overthrown 
by Hhflub ud-Din Mohammed, Prince of 
Ghur (I ISO). Ghazni was destroyed by 
l bo Mongols under Jengblz Khan In 1224. 
It was the site of Brit, struggles for pos- 
session iu Afghanistan in 1839 aud 1842. 

Ghazni, Ghuznoe, Ghiznl, or Gazna, tn. 
and port of S.K. Afghanistan, on It. O., 
80 m. S.VV. of Kabul. Near by arc ruins 
of tho anct. city, important in the Middle 
Ages aud one or the finest cities iu Asia 
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under Mahmud (eleventh century). G. 
is surrounded by a mud wall, and is com- 
mercially important os being on the 
caravan route from Persia to India. It 
stands about 8000 ft. above sea level. 
The Brit, stormed the tn. in 1839, and 
recaptured it from the Afghans in 1842 
There are two famous towers, and tho 
site of Mahmud*s tomb. Tho celebrated 
'gates of Samn&th,’ kept hero from about 
A.n. 1000, were removed to Agra bv tho 
Bnt. in 1842. Moslem pilgrims fre- 
quently visit its numerous shrines. Tiade 


and sixteenth century), one of the best 
examples of pure Gothic in Belgium, and 
with magnificent marble Interior decora- 
tion. Tho cathedral Is rich In art 
treasures, amongst them tho famous 
‘ Adoration of the Lamb * by tho brothers 
van Eyck. Other famous churches arc the 
thirteenth-century church of St. Nicho- 
las, the church of St. Jaques, with its 
twolfth-century Horn, facade, tho six- 
teenth-century church of St. Mu had con- 
taining van Dyck’s 'Crucifixion, 1 and tho 
baroque church of St. Peter Nor Is G. 
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in fruit, skins, and wool Is carried on 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Ghebres, s re Cl LURES. 

Gheel, ste Ci i l 
Gheimir, El, ire Kisft. 

Ghent (Hrimsh Gent, Fr. Gand), cop of 
tho prov. of h Handers and one of tho 
most important cities in Belgium. It is 
situated at the junrtion of the Its. L\s 
and Scheldt, 34 in from Brussels. Tho 
city is divided by Its many streams 
and canals Into twenty six is., connected 
by sixty-four bridges Tho building of 
new roads and streets has destroy cd much 
of the medieval charac ter of the city, but 
many of the old buildings are still pre- 
served In their original states. The clt/v 
has an area of 14 pi] m. and a pop. of 
166 , 000 ; or, including the suburbs of fct. 
Axnadsberg, Lcdeberg, and Gcntbruggo, 
20 sq. in. and 217,000 people. Tho best 
view of the city is to be had from tho 31 5 -ft. 
&$el£ry (1183-1339) in the city centre, 
in *oat famous of the many churches 
the cathedral of St. Bavon (twelfth- 


deficient in beautiful secular buildings; 
the castle of Gravcnstcm (1180) >s con- 
sidered tho most perfect example of a 
incdlom) fortress in Belgium. Also 
worth seeing nro the Dulvdstcen (I2t'»), 
tho Cloth Hall (1 J21), the tn hall (l 518- 
I 1020), and the numerous old guild houses, 
one of whir li ditts bark to tho thirteenth 
I rentury. Thrro Is still to bo Bern an arch 
of the old i’nnsenhof, where Charles V. 
was b In 1100 (J. bos about twenty 

l monasteries and three bfauinages or con- 
I vents, the oldest being of tho thirteenth 
century. The squares of G. have played 
1 a great part in tint., especially Ibo March6 
du Vend rod I There are alsu sov. mti- 

i m urns. G is a great industrial centre, 
and leads all Belgium in textile production, 
which employs about half tho aity’s avail- 
able man -power Tho cotton mills of G. 
house twico as many spindles as all tho 
rr st of tho country. Machinery and chemi- 
cals are also manufactured in considorablo 
quantities. In and around the city are 
hundreds of nursery gardens, producing 
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largo auantltles of azaleas and begonias for 
export. A world-famous flower show, the 
Floralis, Is held In G. every five years. G. 
1 h the second port of Belgium, and has ex- 
cellent harbour and port facilities to cope 
with its large volume of foreign trade. A 
ship canal gives direct communication be- 
tween the Grand Basel n and the harbour 
of Tcrneu/on in Holland and the Scheldt. 
A new lock at Terneuzcn allows passage 
to vessels up to 26 ft. draught at any tide 
between that port and G. G. Is the seat 
of a bishopric — and of the Iloyal Flemish 
Academy— It has a court of appeal, a 
commercial court, and sev. consular 
representatives. 

G. has played a great role in hist.; 
It was first mentioned in the seventh 
century. Jt waged violent wars against 
Flanders and Burgundy, and Charles the 
Hold rebelled against Charles V. and Philip 
II., and was sev. times captured by tho 
Fr. It was incorporated in the kingdom 
of the Netherlands under the peace of 
Paris in 1814. ami passed to Belgium on 
the ofltab. of that kingdom in 1 830. Dur- 
ing the First World War G. was occupied 
h> the Gers. from Oct. 1914 till the armis- 
tice. In May 19 JO tho retreat ing Allies 
blew’ up ninny of the >*nd, , ami there was 

also some bomb damage, but fortunately 
no historic monuments vvoro affected. Jn 
May 1940 G. was again occupied by the 
Gcrs. and was liberated on Kept. 6, 1944. 

Gherardesca, Ugolino, sie Ugolino 
DELLA G]IERAHI>RSl'A. 

Ghetto name of the Jewish quortcr In 
It. cities, and later in others. Originally 
Jews were strictly confined to thin part 
and quite separated from their Gontile 
neighbours. The G. of Borne, instituted 
by Pope Paul IV., 1 556, was only removed 
in 1885 on the making of the new Tiber 
embankment. There were ‘Jewries’ in 
England, in London, Lincoln, Oxford, and 
York. Tho derivation of the word is very 
uncertain ( borghetto , little hor.f). The 
eyhtem became obsolete about 1870, but 
tno name is still used to mean Jewish 
quoiters. See II. Heine, Der liahbi eon 
liacherach (Included in his collection en- 
titled Dcr Salon), 1834 40; 1). IMiilipson, 
Old European Jewries, 1894; I. Abrnhams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle stum, 1890; and 
The Jewish Encyclopaedia ; also works of 
C. Fran/os and 1. Znngulll. 

Ghibelline, tcc Guei.viw ami Giiibel- 
L1NES. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo (1378-1455), It. gold- 
smith, painter, and sculptor, lie studied 
design under Bnrtoluceio, and in 1400 
executed a fine fresco at Bimini in tho 
palazzo of Pandolfo Mulatesta. His de- 
sign for tho bronze gates to tho baptistery 
of Kt. John at Florence was preferred to 
those of his competitors, Brunelleschi 
being one of them. Scenes from tho O.T. 
were represented, and later G. did another 
still finer gate. Michelangelo gave them 
the highest praise. The first gate was 
completed in 1424, the second 1452. 
Other masterpieces are statues of St. 
Matthew, St. John tho Baptist, and St. 
Stephen for the church of Orsamnichele 
(1414-22); bas-reliefs for tho Catherine of 
Siena and sarcophagus of St. Zenobius In 


Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence; sepul- 
chral monuments of Dati and of the 
Albizzl at Florence (c. 1427). The bas- 
reliefs of the shrine of San Zenobi aro 
especially fine. G. did much to restore 
the antique stylo in sculpture. In 
beautiful ornamentation and perfection of 
form and finish in all details he has never 
been surpassed . IT is earliest known work, 
a bronze-relief of the 'Sacrifice of Isaac/ 
is iu t ho Ufiizi. G. was chosen as colleague 
of Brunelleschi In the erection of the 
Florentine Dnomo. See L. Cicognara, 
Sloria della Scultura, 1823; L. Scott, 
Ghiberti and Donatello , 1882: G. Perkins, 

( ihibcrli et son icole, 1885 ; G. Vasari, Lives 
of the Painters and Sculptors , 1885; and 
Lord Bal carres. Evolution of Italian Sculp- 
ture, 1909, and lives by II. Gollob, 1929, 
and J. von Kchlosser, 1941. 

Ghika, Helena, Princess KoltzofT, Mas* 
salsky (1S29 88 », Rumanian writer, better 
know n by her pcn-nAmo 4 Dora d’Istria/ 
A daughter oi Prince Michael, she married 
a Russian prince, 1819, and travelled 
widely in Europe. After 1855 she Incd 
mosily at Florence. Khc studied claries 
under Pappadopoulos, and was a dis- 
tinguished landscape paiuter. Her works 
include La l'ic monastique dans realise 
orientate (1855); La Suisse allemande 
(1856); Les Femmes en Orient (1S60); Des 
Jemrnes , par une fc mme ( 1 864 ) ; tJL Albanesi 
in tfiimenia (1873;; Stona dei Principi 
(Uni a . . (1873): and La I ’of sie des 

Of U> mans (1873). See B. Occbetti, Dora 
d *J stria, 187 1 

Ghika, Jon (1817-97), Rumanian states- 
man. studied at Pans, becoming prof, of 
inathemath s and political economy at 
Jassy, 184 3 i.”>. A leader of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Wulhichin, ho was repre- 
sentative of the provisional gov. at 
Const a nt inoplc. In 1854 tho sultan made 
him governor of Kamos, and prince, 1856. 
Next year he returned to Wallachia. G. 
was Prime Minister under Prince Charles, 
1860-67 «ml 1870-71. He helped to 
establish the hereditary principality of 
Rumania, I860, lie was Rumanian 
minister in London, 1881-90. His works 
include Conrorbiri Economici (1866-73); 
Letters to Vasili Alecsandri (1887): 
Memories of Pj-ile (1890); and trails, of 
sev. plajs of Khakespcare. llis collected 
works were pub. in 4 vols. (1914-15). 

Ghilan, prov. of N.W. Iran between the 
K.W. border of tho Caspian Keu and the 
El bn i / Alts. It is low-lying, swampy, and 
unhcnlth\ towards the Caspiau, but more 
salubrious where tho ground rises to 
tho K. Has v n&t forests. The soil, where 
cleared, is fertile and well cultivated. 
The fislu rics ore good. 

Ghiliia is, see (JiLYAKS. 

Ghilzais, warlike chin of Pathan stock 
in E. Afghanistan, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. By language they are Aryan, 
and Holdich (1899) believes them to he of 
Turkish origin. A race of sturdy farmers 
and shepherds, they were a severe menace 
to the Brit, troops during the retreat from 
Kabul, 1842. They profess Moham- 
medanism, but some of their customs tend 
to reveal the existence among them of a 
primitive Christianity. 
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Ghirlandaio, or Ghirlandaio, Domenico 
(o. 1449-94) (properly Domenico Bigordi, 
or Corradi), eurnarned II Ghirlandajo or 
Grillandajo (garland-makor), after his 
father Tommuso Bigordi, a goldsmith. 
Ho was a celebrated paintor and mosal- 
cist; founder of a famous school of paint- 
ing and the first Florentine* to attain skill 
In aerial perspective. lie studied under 
Baldovinettl, and was influenced by (’as- 
tagno, Masaccio, aud Verrocchio. Among 
his pupils vrere his two brothers Duvido 
and Lienodotto, Michaels ngelo, Francesco 
Granacci, and Hastiano Mainardi. Do- 
menico painted numerous scenes from the 
lives of the Virgin and John the Baptist. 
He executed It cocoes in Florence in the 
church and refectory of Ognissanti (1480), 
only ‘The Last bupper* and ‘St. Jerome’ 
being left; In the basset ti chapel In Santa 
TrinitA (1485); ‘Life of Saint Kina’ in the 
Capelin Finn (1 4 7 .*» ) ; in tho choir of Santa 
Maria Novella (‘St. Francis/ 148.3 90): in 
the chapel of tho Innocent i (14881; and in 
the Palazzo Vccchio (1481). His pictures 
include two ’Holy Families’ (Berlin); 
‘Adoration of the Shepherds’ (118 3) 
(Florence Academy); ‘Madonna and 
Child with Saints'; * St Catherine of Siena’ 
and ‘St. Lawrence/ in the Pinakothok at 
Munich; 'Adoralion of the Kings’ (1187); 
‘The Visitation* (1491) (now in Louvre); 
‘The Birth of the Virgin* (1190); 
‘The Calling of St. Peter and St. Andrew* 
(1185) (Sistinc Chapel Home). See It. 
Zurcher, Italienis/ he Wandmalerei, 194 4; 
also studies by K. Steinmann (in Kn.ick- 
fusa's Kunsthr Monograph! en), 1897; 
C. S Davies, 1908; and J. Luuts, 1948. I 

Daride (145*2-1525), and henedelto 
(1458-97), brothers of Domenico, assisted 
him in his works, but left no original ones 
Davide helped Domenico in tho mosaic of 
the * Annunciation* over tho N. portal of i 
Florence cathedral, and executed others) 
at Orvieto, Florence, and jrdona. 1 

Ridoifo ( 1183 - 1561 ), Ron of Domenico 
was a skilful painter and friend of ltaphacl 
His works include ‘Coronation of tho | 
Virgin’ (1503 in Louvre); ‘(Annuncia- 
tion’ (L’flizi, Florence); ‘Goldsmith * (I itli | 
Palace), formerly attributed to da Vinci; » 
'Nativity* (Merlin Museum); ‘&t. Zuno- 
bius raih.ng a Dead Ghild* ami ‘Burial of 
St. ZanobtiH* (CtH/.i, Florence); ‘Madonna ' 
della Misericord ia*; 'Virgin adored b\ 
Saints.’ 

Ghiura, are G\ ukm. 

Ghizeh, see Gizi ir. I 

Ghizni, see Giivzm. 

Ghoorkhas, see GiinufAS. 

Ghose, Lalmohun (otherwise Lalamo - 1 
hana Ghosha (1849 1909) Bengali politi- 
cian and orator: ft. Dec. 17, at Krish - 1 
nogar, son of Hal Bahadur Ram Lnehun » 
G.. of a Vikrampur family. Ju tho early 
seventies he was callou t<> the Kng. Bar. i 
In 1879 he returned to England to protest 
in a representative ca wit > against certain i 
features In the policy of 1 he viceroy. Lord 
Lytton. John Bright took the chair at 
one of his meetings, i le came to England 
again in 1880, and again at tho end of 
1884; and In the general elections of 1885- 
1886 he stood as a Liberal for Deptford. 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council, 


J 892-95. In 1 903 president of tho Indian 
National G’ougress at Madras. He loft an 
unfinished Life of Napoleon . See A. Baner- 
Joa (od.). Speeches of L. Ghose, 1883-84. 

Ghost (animal), see Lkmur. 

Ghosts, see Apparitions; Hallucina 
tion. 

Ghftr, or Ghore, Gaur, Gour (Sanskrit, 
fort), mt. region of W. Afghanistan, 120 
m. S.E. of Her&t. stretching towards Kan* 
dahar. It Is in part tho sito or tho anct. 
ParopamJstiH, and medieval G harsh in tan. 
In ull ages tho country has boon inacces- 
sible, and tho site of the old cap. Firos 
Koli cannot be dctlnif ely fixed. Tho peak 
Chulap Dalan or Koh-i-Kaisar Is 13.000 
ft. high. The present pop. nro mostly 
Ilagaros or nomad Aimaks. Since 1M5 
G. has been indudod in tho ter. of ller&t. 
It was famous in tlic twelfth and following 
centuries as tho seat of a native dynasty, 
the (Ihdri, founded by Ala -ed- Din Juhan- 
roz, who burnt Ghazni, 1132, and harassed 
the Gliaznev Ids. His successors extended 
their empire and completely subdued 
Ghazni. 1186. Out of their victories 
grew up tho Mogul kingdom of Pc lid, and 
tho preponderance of Islam in Hindustan 
dates from this time. Their power was 
broken by Mohammed Shah, and Jelal Ed- 
Din of Khwarezm (Khiva), 1211-10. A 
short revival took place under the Kurt 
dvnastv, 1*215, but the final overthrow 
came with Timur’s capture of Herat. 1383. 
Sre also A fuu vm.vtan. See J. Ferricr, 
Cam ran Journeys, 1850. 

Ghftrkhas, Goorkhas, or Ghoorkhas, pre- 
dominant race of Nepal in the lllnmlavan 
regiou. They are hardv mountaineers of 
Hindu descent, speaking a Sauskritic 
dialect. Driven out of ltaiputana bv 
Moslem invaders, they conquered Xt pal 
after mueli fighting, 1/07 OH. The (f. 
now form sorno of tho best troops In the 
Indian Army. Tho K. India Company 
came into conflict with them, 1811, but 
peace was soon declared, the company 
obtaining posbcssion of the S. slopes of 
the Himalayas, but recognising Nopal's 
Independence. Ghftrkhu is tho namo 
of a number of famous Indian regiments. 
They were loval to England during tho 
mutiny, and tho Slrmoor Battalion greatlv 
distinguished itself at Delhi, for which 
it wa^ given the status of a * riilo regiment/ 
and granted a unique trophy called a 
‘truncheon/ which much resembled a 
very ornate ilrum-inaior’s staff iuodo of 
silver. This unit waw later designated tho 
2nd King Edwaid'a Own Ghflrkh'i lUflos. 
All of tho ten regiments of (!., nerved 
during the First World War, cither in 
Franco, Flanders, Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Baluchistan, Egypt, Palestine, 
or tho N.W. Frontier of I infra. Their 
roll of battle honours commences with 
Bhurtpore, and Includes tho Second 
and Third Afghan wars. Burma campaign, 
I ndlan mutiny, and China 1900 campaign. 
\lso fought under Gon. Wavell against tho 
ils. In tho hat Go of tho W. Ddaort, 1940. 
and later in tho Burma campaigns and 
on tho \V. Front. 

Ghuznee, see Gazna. 

Giambattista, see TtrpOLO, Giovanni 
Battista, and Cipriani. 
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Gianibelli, or Giambelli, Foderigx (r. 
1530-1)2), Jt. military engineer, inventor 
of the ‘infernal machines' that wrought 
so much havoc among the troops of 
1'arnm near Antwerp, 1585. By means 
of an explosive ship he destroyed the 
brldgo lnillt by tho Spaniards across the 
Scheldt. G. then went to England ami 
assisted in the preparations against the 
Armada, designing tlio fireships sent 
among tho tfp. fleet. See Motley. 
(>rnUd Ntthrrlands , \ol. i. 

Giannone, Pietro (187(5 1748), eniinent 
It. anti-pupa) historian. He studied Jaw 
and practiced as a hairfstcr at Naphs, j 
spending many 3 ears in composing Ins 
tnof/iwtn ojius — Storm nrilr dr I nano] 
di A njtoh (1723). Tins attiuk on the I 
abuses of the Horn, Catholic (hurih led 
to Ids hnnishnn nt. lie rot nod to Vienna, 
Venue, and hmitlv Gincxu. w here no I 
wrote his diatribe II Trncgno against I 
papal authority. lie was enticed Into I 
rftvov by Gusalaldi (1738), arrested I 
order of the king of .'Sardinia, and confined J 
at Turin till Iih death. Uls Opt/e I 
I'odume. containing ' Anecdotes <*oclf*Kh»s- j 
tiques’ (1738). appeared 1780. Maitcmi I 
issued his Op* re lncdite (1859). S/( I 

1'anrinl, ) r da di 1 J ''•••nnone, 176'.; 
Fabroni, 1 itte Itruonnn ejral- 

lent tuoi\ Hicrantonf, Autobioarafla di J 
I\ Gtunonr. ISPt); Tipnlflo. IUnfjrafin deat> ' 
Itahuui illustn : and Coin! an I, Secoli dtlhi j 
I (ttrrutura Itotmua, t 

Giannuzzi, Glulio Pippl d6, see OtVLiu 
RoMvno. 

Giant Mill, ft la no (’cine Abbas. 8 in. N 
of DorthtMtr, Knd.ind <‘n it i.s tin* 
hguir of a, man, cut m the chalk, of Inde- 
terminate age, but believed to data from 
tho Horn, ora in lit it a in. 

Giants (f»k. yiyn\. giant), name given to 
adult human beings of abnormal k> 1/ c 
and stnlmv All rmes have a standard 
average height both for list it me! women. 
The a\cmge height of the whole human 
spot iCK is 5ft. 5 in. tho tallest glint ex- 
ceeding this b\ about 3 ft. 10 in. r l h« 
Akkas of ecntiul Africa me about l It. 5 in. 
ill luigld, I lie i-rot I jsh famous ot Galloway 
5 11. 11 in. Tho true causes ot such 
notice able diflen m< s in incial stature are 
much discussed bv ethnologist-. The 
ancients held that the first nun on earth 
wore mighty and god-like, and that lhe\ 
degenerated in vigour and si/e Others 
have tried to prove that the llrsi 1 ten were 
of dwarfish appearance. Among famous 
G. may be mentioned <>g, king of H.tshan 
(l)eut . iii. ID; Magrat h. HMiop Hcikelov V 
giant ; Put tick Cotter (1 7(51-1801 1 : Charles 
Byrne; Wiukehnaior's Austrian id. 1 S s 7 > : 
Topinard’b Finlander (!) ft. 4 in.): fining, 
tho Chinese giant : and the Hiissmh Mach- 
now (9 ft. 3 in.) who appeared at the Lon- 
don Hippodrome, 1905. Hnrh ahnonnal 
beings are oiten dull of Intellect, weakly, 
and ungainly. As a disease ‘giantism * is 
oloAely allied to ‘acromegaly,* <*aused by 
a morbid process in the sphenoid bone of 
tho Bkull, nil excessive development of 
the anterior lobe of tho pituitary body. 
If thlft condition occurs 111 early youth 
the whole of tho limbs are affected and 
gigantic proportions ore tho result. 

JS.li. 6 


Kemains found In tho Mentone eaves and 
in Scotland go to prove n giantism that 
was racial and not the result of disease. 
Tho villagers of BaliriadcJlan In Galloway 
are taller on the average than tho oft- 
quoted TelmcJchos of Patagonia. In 
mythology the title giant w’ns applied to 
men of pre-eminent strength or prowess, 
not necessarily of great size Among tho 
various GU. conceptions were Eneeladus, 
T.\pho‘Us. Hi 1. irons, tho Titans, and tho 
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Cj dopes The great representation of 
the i’\'i n (a mighty battle between 
thcG.cmi tiie gods. Inter than Zeus'sover- 
thiow of the Titans, but mentioned neither 
b> He*' , od nor Homer) is sculpt nreil upon 
the altar .it iVrgunniin. s<e C. Wein- 
Imld. / >>c Hi cue n dn* german ischen 
Miithi**, ls r >8; K, .J. Wood. Giant 1 * and 
Du'mS, 1888; Sir K. Tylor, Karly I /Mary 
of Mankind, 1878. and I*rimitive Culture , 
1891 ; M. Mo^er, LheGiqanten and Titanen 
iv der antiken Sage and Kunst, 1887; Jt, 
Gould, Knicrmas, 19*21) ;nhd 1\ 11. Futeher. 
Giant'* and Divarfs : the Anterior Lobe of the 
}IlWo))h)isiS, 1923. 

Giant's Causeway, famous promontory 
of closely packed basaltic columns on the 
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coast of Antrim, N Ireland. W of Hen* 
gore Head, 8 m from Portrush Its origin 
was a great outpouring of basalt in bho 
Tertiary period but legend ascribed it 
to FJun M Coul or *ingal, who built it a* 
a bridge between Inland and Scotland 
for the giants to cross from Antrim to 
Staffa 1 ho columns are mostly he* 
agonal or pentagonal about 40,000 m 
number perfectly articulated bv means 
of comc\ and concave joints The threo 
chief portions aie the I fttle, Middle 
and Gnnel Ciusoway The last extends 

000 ft out to sea and is GO to 120 ft 
bioad Other detached groups are ealle 1 
(»iant a Loom, Giant's Organ X ndy’s 
fan I of tho Causeway is tho Giant s 
amphitheatre, a bay wit h clitfs 1 >0 ft high 
Beyond Is &p B«iy, wlme an Vrniada 
vessel was wrecked ( himne y Point and 
Plcoskin Head arc also near and the 
ruined castles of Punsev crick and Duu 
lace See also Pot hoii s 

Giaour (corruption from Arabic laftr 
unbeliever or Persian gau r infidel) name 
b\ which the Turks design ito all those 
who reject Mohammedanism especially 

1 uropcan Christians The word is spelt 
m tho It fashion popularised b\ Bvron 
and usually employed in an offensive 
6ense 

Gib, Adam (1714-88) Scottish ‘anti 
hurghei * leader and r readier b at 
Castletown Perthshire He was the onlv 
f dmburgl mmioter who stron^lv upheld 
the Protestant succession ( 174*1) lie led 
tho minority In the Anti Burgher S3 no i 
of 17 47, ani m after years Ins feme as d 
preacher drew enormous congregations to 
Ids church in Mcolson Street lie carne 1 
the sobriquet of lope Gib on account 
of his dictatorial manner Chief woiks 
b r feedings of the Asstnate Si/ nod f 1 7 IS j 
1 he Present 1 ruth (1774), and Sacred ( on 
ten plation * (I7S6) 

Gibara, well known Cuban seaport tn 
on tho \ coast of tho prov of Sant I igo dc 
( uba It has a well forhlled harbour in 1 
civil and military hospitals Trades m 
fruit corn, t ibaeco, codec, sugar It is 
a port of call for tbo Amer Hudson lin< 
Pop 7000 

Qibaros, see Jivaro* 

Gibbet, species of gallows elected ne ir 
tho scent of acrime onwhkh theconvir te 1 
criminal was busftnded In chains ifter 
his exerutirn bv erdcr of the eouits of 
justice I he bolv thus hung, encased in 
an iron florae was suppose d to serve as 
a public warning to terrorise tho evd 
mindt d This pi t< t ice h galiseel in 1 7 *> 2, 
was abolished in 18 14 O was tho n line 
of tho highwayman m larquhar’s Hiaux 
Stratagem who boa re 1 himself os tin 
best conducted min in his profession 
See A Hartshorne, Hat gwa in Chains 
1891 

Gibbon, Edward (17 47 )4) most cr lo- 
brated of the Fng hi»t< rians whose great 
work T/te Decline an* i ill of the Homan 
Empire bos placed him am >ng tho most 
celebrated of the world s h -it irians Ho 
was b at Putney, tho cl k st child of 
Edward G and Judith Portui who had 
five other sons and one daughter The 
Gs. were an old Kentish family Ihe 


historian s giand father, Edward was an 
entcrpnsing and very prosperous I ondon 
mere h mt who lost a fortune in the ^outh 
Sea Company s catastropho, and built it 
up ogam by Ids cxlraordinaiy energy of 
(hunctct and Ids piofound knowledge 
of tomineiee Ills father was educated 
at \\ estininbtci inti C am biulge then 
been me M l* for Pitcisflcld a mrkt tn 
near Buriton In Hampshire whoie the U 
estate was sihutod His mother often 
In poor health and dinned l»y tho social 
duties inseparable fiom her husbanls 
position was relm t vutly forced to y ic Id up 
the ciro of her son in gicur pait to her 
sister Cathoiino Poittn to whoso un 
remitting devotion i* piys i tcnelei 
tuhuto in his autoldogiaphy lie was in 
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coJicmch clelle etc lot an! his unit 
mu cel and witched him through tho 
sie Masses to wlieli hi wis i i nstant 
jrev, educate I l nil to » whenever ui 
intc a il of impiow I lie 1 1th ntYorde 1 tho 
oppiituniLy \t w ve u he> re c< i\< l emio 
tinning in ardhmdi J n *■ ini i it 
ftom a pnv ito tutor uid it nine he we nt 
t> school at Ivinp'itfiii on litmus His 
motlier d in 1 17 an l iftcr spe n ling 
some months at Buiiton (, vie nt to 
West rn instci School In 171) He i iisoel 
n any hours In Ids gian If d lu i*h 111 imv 
it Putney, aril here, he developed an 
cr thusi istu lo\c for it n ilng At diool 
I e or health caused his pr *r<>s to bo 
\ cry slow A < trse of t re at nu at at H ith 
ani at the* liou*>c of a VVinehcsUu doctor 
proving futile the Idea of cduntfon at 
flf hool was give n up uiel he was (fist rut te el 
hence foith Intermit tcntlv by tutors Ills 
love of reading hitherto indtscuminatllig. 
now led him Into a prefe re ne e for lilst and 
when oik o interested in a subject of hist 
he devoured all he cou) l find upon it in 
every book to wide h ho coulel gain access, 
not reading tho book ail through but 
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pursuing his subject into every hole 
and corner. Doubtless this Instinctive 
' method * laid the foundations of tho clear* 
thinking and sense of proportion which 
enabled tho future historian to mass tho 
complicated materials of his vast picture. 
In his sixteenth year his health improved 
os if by miracle, bis constitution became 
‘fortified and fixed/ and from that time 
onwards he was free from ailments. The 
same year (1762) ho went to Oxford as a 

f ontlemau commoner of Magdalen College. 

'ourLeon months of desultory reading and 
of gaiety, during which ho read Itossuct 
and declared himself a Rom. Catholic, 
ended In his being expelled by an outraged 
univ. and sent by an angry father to 
Lausanne to tho home of a Calvinist 
minister, M. I 'uvlll lard, ‘there to bo 
brought to a better way of thinking.’ 
Urnier oxcollent guidance ho hero pursued 
a courso of serious study, including the 
Lat. classics, Locke, Cretins, Montesquieu, 
and Pascal, together with logic and matho* 
unities. During this period he renounecd 
his Rom. Catholicism, had some inter- 
course with Voltaire, and fell In love with 
Mile Curcliod: but, his father disap- 

F roving, he tolls us: * * sighed as a lover, 
obeyed us a fetni, unc the lady after- 
wards became the wife of Meeker, the 
famous minister of Louis XVI. Return- 
ing to Ragland in 1768 lie pub. In 17(51 a 
little book in l*'r. , Essai sur Vitude dp la 
literature (an Kng. truns. appeared in 
1761). After two jo.us of ‘military 
servitude’ as eaptain in the Hampshire 
militia, ho set out on the ‘grand tour.’ 
In Paris the intellectual world welcomed 
him, and happy dujs were spent in 
Switzerland, but Rome was bis bourn. 
Here, amid the ruins of the Capitol, in 
1764, he conceived the idea of writing 
tho Decline and Fall. Hardly daring to 
attempt so vast a work, ho contemplated 
Ids idea ‘at an aw fid distance/ for some 
years working laboriously and honestly, 
studying original records, inscriptions, 
medals, etc. His father’s death in 1771) 
leaving him independent, ho settled in 
Loudon, became M.P. for Lis k card in 
1774, and accepted a gov. sinecure, which 
supplemented his Income by about £800 
a year. Losing Lius on a change of gov., 
lie retired to Lausanno and settled there 
with his great friend Deyverdun. In 
1776 tho first vol. of the Dteluie and Fall 
was pub. The work aroused tremendous 
enthusiasm, and was sold out in a few 
days, a second, and then n third ed. bo- 
coming ticeesbury. The next five years 
were wholly taken up with tho gigantic 
labour of producing the succeeding vols. 
Vols. il. ami ill. appeared In 1787, and 
vohs. iv., v., and vi. in 1788. G. d. six 
years later, of a disease tho existence of 
which ho had hidden from his friends. 
G.*s Decline and Fall 1ms borne tho 
critical judgment of more than a century 
and a half without losing its plaeo ns ono of 
the foremost historical works of all thno. 
It is unsurpassed for its comprehensive- 
ness, its wealth of information, goneral ac- 
curacy and well-weighed derisions, to- 
gether with its stately diction and charm 
of narration. Innumerable details have 


been made to yield up a 'philosophy of 
history* in the light of which characters, 
events, and conditions account for each 
other. Tho treatment varies according 
to necessity — here complicated details 
are analysed to their foundation and their 
underlying philosophy is extracted, there 
this philosophy is used to shed light on a 
period which, by its means, may bo swept 
over rapidly; hampering details are cast 
aside, and tho general trend of events 
stands out clearly. Defects there are, 
both of stylo and of judgment — gallicisms 
creep in easily, tho statolinesB sometimes 
becomes monotonous rhythm, the re- 
markable clearness occasionally fails. 
Worst of all, the calm judgment 1s some- 
times obscured where G.’s prejudices and 
preferences are Involved. Rcllglou had 
no interest for him, and tho famous 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters would no 
doubt have been more acceptable to the 
intellect had he not offended the feelings 
by disobeying bis own ‘great law of 
impartiality’ and let his love for Romo 
lead him into sarcasm in dealing with 
tho curly Christianity which ho makes 
responsible for her downfall. His other 
work** include liUmoires litttraircs de la 
Granule Bretagne (with Deyverdun, 2 vols., 
1767, 176S); Critical Observations on the 
Birth Hook of the JEnid (1770); Vindication 
(177!)); Antiquities of the House of Bruns- 
uiek , ed. by Lord Sheifield (1814); and 
Mtmoirs of my Life arul Writings , ed. by 
Lord Hhefiield, 2 vols. (1827). See Sir S. 
Walpole, Ess ays and Biographies , 11)07; 
J. Smith, Junius l n veiled. 11)00; K. Clodd, 
Gibbon and Christianity , 1016 ; L. Strachey, 
For trails m Miniature , 1031; and E. 
Hutton The Conversion of Edward Gibbon , 
1032; also live*, bv II. H. Milinan, 1K30; (1. 
R irk bet k llill, 1000; 1). M. Low, 1937; and 
G. M. Young, 1018. 



Gibbon ( Uylobates ), tho smallest of tho 
anthropoid apes, rarely exceeding 3 ft. in 
height, is found principally in the Malay 
peninsula. The species include tho hoo- 
lock (If. hooloek), a native of Assam, the 
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Choromandua , Ilarlan’s G. (17. concolor ) 
from Borneo, the white-handed Q. (FI. tar), 
a native of Malacca ami Slam, and the 
Siamang (//. sj/ndactylus). This Inst, 
found in Sumatra, Is the largest of tho 

R , black in colour with a largo 
jcal pouch. Tho 13a. are noted for 
their agility in climbing, their slim contour 
and length of arm contributing to this 
facility. Their loud voices and howling 
cries resound through the woods, particu- 
larly in early morning. They are gre- 
garious, very intelligent, and easily lamed 
when young. See Anthkopoip Apts. 

Gibbons, Grinling (1648-17213, cele- 
brated wood -carver and -.culptor, b. at Rot- 
terdam. lie was brought to tho notice 
of Charles II. by Evolj n, tho diari-d, 
and became master carver in wood to 
tho Crown until the time of (lenrge 
I. Many of tho carvings in Wind- 
sor, Kensington, and Whitehall nro by 
him. He carried out commissions for 
Sir Christopher Wren, including the choir 
stalls of St. Paul’s and woodwork In 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Ohatsworth, 
Southwiek, and Pet worth (o.r.) wero all 
beautified by his art. In sculpture he was 
scarcely less successful, as is evidenced by 
his monument to Newton In Westminster 
Abbey and tho bronze statue of James II. 
in Whitehall. The ceiling of a room at 
Petworth is considered to bo one of hib 
masterpieces. lie a No designed the base 
of Charles I/s statue at Charing Cross and 
that of Charles II. at tho Royal Exchange 
In 1931 four statue^, representing ^t. 
John. St. Peter, '-t. Paul, and the Church, 
in College Harden, Westminster, were 
identified as hi* work. G. was one of the | 
most bkilful craftsmen who has ever 
worked In this country, but Homo deny , 
his claims to bo considered a great 
artist, and consider his art to be ‘still- 
life boulpturo applied to the wall rather 
than carved decoration of the inteiior 
architecture* (Margaret Wbinncy). This 
may be exemplified by the complex 
carving of flowers and fruits at Hampton 
Court. Though Evelyn introduced G. to 
£*ir Christopher Wren, and on his behalf 
4 bespoke Hi* Majesty for his work id 
Windsor which Mr. May the aroint cel 
there is going to .'liter and repair,’ It was 
in fact in his association with Hugh May 
rather than with Wren that G. wua to 
create tho *fvlo by which ho is remem- 
bered. Itisnol improbable that the first 
introduction to M.tr had come through 
Lely, the paintir, i#»r it is certain Unit 
Lely, May, and G., with the help of Vcrrio. 
the It. dfgjorutiv e paint < r, wero responsible 
for the new baroque ♦» n l«*ucy which ap- 
peared in Eng. deem d ion In tho lute 
seventeenth century. Great changes were 
Introduced by U. arid May at Cusslobury 
Park (now destroyed) umi at Windsor. 
Tho architectural decoration of tho rooms 
largely disappeared; tustc.ul of the ptl* 
asters are pendants of fruit and flowers, 
and tho overmantel becomes a series of 
small mouldings below a painting, which is 
also framed by naturalistic carving. It Js 
surmised that G. was not quilo so fitted to 
carry out commissions in sculpture, be- 
cause he subsequently employed a series of 


Flemish collaborators. Among his works 
in seulpturo of tho eighties the monu- 
moot to Viscount Camden at Exton Is of 
no groat merit; but tho statue of Charles 
II. at Chelsea Hospital, and that of James 
II. (mentioned above) in Rom. armour, 
which ht ands in front of the National 
Gallery, are both fine pieces of sculpture. 
His great commission at this period was 
tho altar for James II.’s Rom. chapel in 
Whitehall Palace, in which G. was assisted 
by the Flemish artist Artus Quellin. The 
finest w r ork reputed to bo by G. in rit. 
Paul's Cathedral lios in tho choir stalls and 
I tho great organ case, made during 1090 
and 1697. The decorations in limevvood 
with trumpets, scrolls, and flowers above 
the stalls aud tho boys supporting the 
biHhon's mitre and tho polican in her piety 
are all evidently characteristic of tho work 
of ( ». ral her than of his collaborators. See 
H. A. Tipping, Grinling Gibbons and the 
Woodwork of his Age, 1914, and A. E. 
Bullock, Grinling Gibbons and his Com- 
peers, 1914. 

Gibbons, Orlando (1583 -3023), Eng. 
musician and a celebrated composer of 
church rnutdc, b. at Cambridge. Ho took 
tho degree of Mus. Doc. at Oxford in 1022, 
and w.is made organist of VVostminstor 
Abbey in the following rear, lie d. 
suddenly at Canterbury while waiting to 
take part in Charles 1/s marriage hcrvico, 
lor which ho had composed the music. 
Orlando G. marks tho a pot licosis of tho 
aimt. Eng. musical art and with him tho 
old church school of England may ho 
said to cease. His composition* uro still 
in frequent use in tho church services 
to-da). Tho rmed famous nro Morning 
and Fretting Seri ire in h ; anthems: 
II wanna, O Clap your Floods, and God is 
gone up; madrigal*: The silver Swan and 
| Dainty Sweet liird. lie aUo composed 
1 Homo beautiful chamber music. See 
E. H. Fellowcs, O. Gibbons, 1925. 

| Gibbs, Josiah Willard (1837-1903), 

I Amor, physicist, b. nt New Haven, Con- 
iucticut. From 1871 prof, of matho- 
| matical pin sics at Yale I'niv. Vl though 
, hi* scientific papers were not numerous 
all were important. Ills fame was made 
bv a paper, pub. in tho Transactions of 
tho Connecticut Academy, Irt7 >—78, and 
entitled ‘On the Equilibrium of Hctero- 
1 gcncouH Sub-dances," which lod to tho 
, e-dab. of the ‘phase rule’ of chumlcal 
.equilibrium and ehange. Othor papers: 

| Graphical Methods in the Thermo- Dynamics 
of Fluids (187.P; Methods of Geometrical 
Ftc presentation of the Thermo • Dynamic 
F Properties of Suhstnnres by Means of 
Surfaces (1873); ami treatises on tho 
electro-magnetic theory of light (1882-83) 
and on vapour densittcri. See W. h. 
Miller, Method of Willard Gibbs i% Thermo • 
dynamics , 1925. 

Gibelin, see lb it, Jihrin. 

Gibello, Mount, see Etna. 

Gibeon, anot. city of Palesblno, 5 m. 
N.VV. of Jerusalem. The vll. of E)-J1b 
now occupies the site, which Is a solitary 
hill overlooking a corn valley. It is now 
chiefly remarkable for its springs, but in 
biblical hist, it is famous as the scene of the 
combat between the lighters of David and 
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those of Ishbosheth (2 8am. U. 12-32), of 
tho murder of Amasa by Joab (ibid. xx. 
8-10), and especially of the bloody battle 
in which Joslma overcame tlie five kings 
of the Amorites who were besieging the tn. 
because the Inbnb. had made a treacherous 
covenant with the enemy of all t bo Canaan - 
Jtes. The Gihcmiitcs had previously been 
brought into bondage by Joshua, that is, 
made ‘hewers of w'ood and drawers of 
water unto nil the congregation,* because 
they had won from him a truce by deceit 
and trickery (Joshua fx., x.). 

Gibraltar (Moorish Gebel-al-Tarik, or 
Jebel-el-Tarik), Writ, Hirnugly fortified tn. 
and promontory in extreme S. of Anda- 
lusia, ripuin, forming the K. bom of the bay 
of Algceiras or G.. N. of the strait of G. 
connecting tlio Atlantic and tho Mediter- 
ranean Sea. (}., <is Mins Calpc, mid Mt. 
Atyla ( Apes’ Hill) on the African coast 
opposite, were known to tin* ancients ns 
the famous * pi liars of lieivulcV and cou- 
sbb'ied bv I hem to be the \V. extremity of 
tho world. The great piomontory, of 
brownish-grey lime-done or marble, is 
connected with the mainland by an isth- 
mus of sand, it is Miaped like an cnor- 
inouH lion, 3 hi. lomr, averaging I in. 
bioad, reaching mit 1400 ft. 

above sea level, ex<cpt on the W.. where 
it slopes more gently to the sea. Though 
bum n in nppemanco its -vegetation 
includes t a pets, asparagus cacti, and 
aloes, and its fa mu partridgts, wood- 
< o<-ks, pigeons, rabbits, and small monkeys 
(Ikirbarj ape-.), the only native monkeys 
of Europe. Th< re are niinii rouH caverns 
and galleues cut out iu the rock, the 
lamest being St. Mic bail's, with a hall 
23d ft. long, i is in lad a labyrinth of 
tunnels, an underground nty divided into 
man) self-coin nined pm Is. and till tunnel- 
ling goes on. to accommodate great power 
plants, hospitals, luundue-. bakeries, 
Kitchens, ammunition •-tore-, I oi-Js, gun 
emplace merits, ami living ru < omnioda- 
t ion for thousands of men. The narrow 
ledges bristle with wirele-s mads and 
radar equipment. The Sp lnu s #ire nc‘ar 
the point oi function of the lock of (1. and 
the mainland, the space between being 
called neuliul grouml. On the flat isth- 
mus joining the lock to Spain is the aero- 
drome. extended into Algceirio* Hnj . Tho 
fino liurbour has two moles, lino and 700 
>ds. long. There are a lighthouse and 
mi Important wireless station i- minted by 
Kuropa Point on tho S. The tn. 1ms two 
main div a.. N. tn. and S. tn., w lulc I he part 
on which the lighthouse is Ht noted is 
styled Euronn. In the tn., however, nro 
Komeslmns, taw dry shops, and rc st auranl s. 
Alameda Park is a moderate-si/c d garden 
iu the cent nil part of G„ and the gover- 
nor's house on the ‘convent * is situated a 
mile iiuj) in the main street . There is an 
admit rd'H residence, an official house railed 
The Mount on tho Europe. Pond, half a 
mile 8. of Iho gardens. The naval hos- 
pital is n mile avvnv (hut was closed for ten 
J cars or more). The theatre* is half a mile 
N. of the gardens. There are also thn ex- 
change budding and tho barracks. G. is 
t ho sec of an Anglic an and a 1-tom. Catholic 
bishop. The Anglican cathedral or church 
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of the Holy Trinity is In tho Moorish style. 
There aro also Protestant and ltom. 
Catholic churched, Jewish synagogues, 
public schools, and libraries. A crown 
colony of Great Britain controlled by a 
governor, G. is of extreme importance as a 
coaling station and for its* control of tho 
Mediterranean Sea. It has been a free 
port since 1704, but, for revenue purposes, 
there ore import duties on malt liquors, 
wine and spirits, tobacco, motor spirit, 
and porfimif rv. Industries are of no 
import iine*-, 1ml there is a talr transit trade 
at I he port und G. is becoming a popular 
tourist centre. There is cable communi- 
cation wilh the Continent, Tangier, the 
Medif err.UK an K. ports, and Knglaud. 
Tho fortress w n - taken, a d. 711, by the 
Saracen chief, T«xrik ibn Ziud. The Moors 
finally tided it to Spain. 1462. After 
J.74U it vv a* extensively fortified by Charles 
V. In 1 704 it wa-> i.iptun d by the Eng. 
and Putt h under Hooke. It was subse- 
quently ofit*u liOMeged by tbo Spaniards, 
noialdv 1770 *3. when it was gallantly 
defended h> lit athfleld against the united 
Fr. aii.l sp. Jt was ceded to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
renewed hv the treaty of Versailles In 
1 7 S3. Since 1807 a new mole and en- 
closed tit-* p harbour has been built at tho 
N. end. In the Second World War, as in 
the Fir-t World War, G. was of paramount 
importance as o pivotul point of Britain's 
sea lines; for a successful thrust either at 
G. oi at ,-»i»c7 or at both together would 
huvo mi nut her expuNiou from the Medi- 
terranean and jeop irdised her hold on tho 
Middle 13. On the other hand it may be 
that the Nazi* in the Second World War 
hesitated to attmk Spam for fear of dis- 
pelling their own resources over too 
extendi d an arvu without appreciably 
hir leasing them; In sidi 8 which Spain 
would have been of little practical aid 
again*-! G. Eauy in 1042, with Italy in 
the wur, n was questioned by many in 
Britain whither M dUt tould bo bild and 
w helber it ‘diniilu ev en be attempted to be 
held. 'I los was the sehool of thought 
vv fin h for some hud argued that, in 

ease of war with Italy, it would be wisest 
to abandon the M( di terra uean and to be 
eontem \vt‘h sealing it at both ends 
through lontrel oi G. and Suez; and 
the aiguinmts fm this course had been 
reit.foie. d by the collapse of France. 
Fort mutely other counsels prevailed — 
btr< i. ft beiii d b> the amazingly buceessfnl 
delem e of Malta. Again, in the late 
auluimi of 1042 the Brit, command of the 
straits of G. prevented any serious inter- 
ference with the Anglo-Ainer, expedition 
to \. \fnea, whether by Axis submarines 
or bv an patrols, vvheu pacing through 
the stud*-. Naturally, the bottle-neck at 
the su.uts invited a U-boat concentration 
iu the surrounding area, but the most 
efficient organization for patrol and pro- 
tection which was rendered possible by 
the very fact of holding G., kept losses 
down to n low level in the first six months 
of JIM 3, when 11,000,000 gross tons of 
shipping was escorted by the K.N. into 
the ports of N. Africa. There was always 
a danger that the Ger. reply to the allied 
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invasion of N. Africa would bo an Invasion 
of Spain and the occupation of bases 
dominating the straits without opposition 
from Gen. Franco. But before the end of 
1942 there were signs that doubts wero 
beginning to influence the mind of Gen. 
Franco, for a move towards a firmer 
neutrality might be seen in overtures to 
Portugal for the formation of an Iberian 
bloc. The fixed civilian pop. was esti- 
mated in 1947 to be 21,200. The mili- 
tary pop. is about 3000; the naval pop. 
is approximately 550. The Rottled pop. 
are chiefly descendants of Sp. and It. set- 
tlers. See ‘Memoir of Elliot’ in Green’s 
Siege of Gibraltar , 1784; J. Drinkwater, 
History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1885 ; A. M. 


Collier's Weekly , in which appeared tho 
famous ‘Education of Mr. PJpp/ G. 
essayed portraituro in oils, hut eventually 
returned to his designs In pen and ink. 

Gibson, Edmund (1G09-1748), Eng. 
divine, who in 1092 brought out an im- 
proved Eng. trans. of Camden's Britan - 
nica. Ills great work was Codex juris 
eci'lesiastici Anglican < (1713), written to 
plead tlio privileges of the Convocation. 

Gibson, Edward, see Ashbourne, 
Baron. 

Gibson, John (1790-1860). Welsh sculp- 
tor, 6. at Gyflln, near Conway, son of 
a market gardener. For some years ho 
worked in the studio of Canova, and later 
beenmo for a time the pupil of the Dane 
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Monti, Historia de Gibraltar, 1851; F. 
Sayer, History of Gibraltar, 1802: J. Manu, 
History of Gibraltar, 1870; If. Field, Gib- 
raltar, 1889; E. 11. ICingdon, Gibraltar 
under Moor , .Spaniard, and Briton, 193b; 
G. T. Garratt, Gibraltar and the Medi- 
terranean, 1939; Stetson Conn, Gibraltar in 
British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 1942; ami It. Henroy, Journey to 
Gibraltar, 1913. 

Gibraltar, Strait of (anct. Fretum Her- 
euleum), entrance from tho Atlantic to tho 
Mediterranean, having a length of 50 in. 
and a breadth varying from 9 to 23 m. 
It Is flanked on the N\ by Spain, on the S. 
by Morocco in Africa. 

Gibson, Charles Dana (1807-1914), 
Amcr. artist, b . at Roxlmry, Massachu- 
setts, son of Charles do Wolf G. Attended 
for one year tho schools of tho Art Stu- 
dents' League in New Yoi k, and first drew 
for the comic weekl\ Life. It was his 
portrayal of tho Arner. girl, especially of an 
idealised type. In which hcult h, refinement, 
and extreme dignity were suggested, that 
estab. his name and made magazines vlo 
with one another for hiB drawings of what 
came to be known as the (1. girl. After 
having made a fortune by contributing to 


Thorvvahlscn. But the old Gk. sculptors 
were bis true masters, ami their influeneo 
is reflected in his works. Thus It was Gk. 
mythology which supplied him with his 
subjects, ^Bacchante and Faun.* 'Amazon 
thrown from her Ilorse,' ‘I’roserpine.' 
‘Sappho and Psjche/ etc. It was tho 
knowledge that Pheidias and Praxiteles 
had coloured their statuary that suggested 
to him the tinting of Ills ‘Venus' (1851) 
and other of his works, a jirocess which 
was natural] y regarded as a daring inno- 
vation. It was moreover in classical 
garb (the Rom. toga) that he insisted 
on representing Peel, whose floe statue" 
now adorns Westminster Abbey, and 
riusklsson, wIiomj colossal marble figure 
now stands in the cemetery of Liverpool. 
But the above are merely external Illustra- 
tions of his paganism In art. In his bassi- 
nlieui , such os * Honrs leading Mio Horses 
of tho Sun/ he shows tho truly Gk. appre- 
ciation for tho serenity and natural limits 
of the plastic art. Among bis many 
imposing monumental works may be 
mentioned the group of Queen Victoria 
with Clemency and Justico In the llonsos 
of Parliament. See T. Matthews, J, Gibson , 
1911. 
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Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson (6. 3878), Brit, 
poet. Was for a time a social wort or in 
the R. end of London, and during the 
First World War ho served in tbo ranks. 
These experiences form tlio background 
of much of his work. Most of his poems 
— notably the seventeen dramatic pieces 
which make up Daily Dread (11)10) and 
tho work Livelihood (1917) -present the 
nornial toiling life of man in our modern 
Industrial world. The talk aud thoughts 
of the factory folk are modulated into 
verso. In which tho figure's arc significant 
rather than symbolic al, aud in which tho 
poignant expeucncc, when it finds a place, 
is uttered in tho licioic and non-senti- 
mental attain. There is nearly always a 
story even in Ills shortest pieces, and tho 
story is generallv full of intcrcvst. fl. is 
one of the so-called neo-Georgians, who, 
as lias been well said, did nt least stir the 
public* to read poetry before tho First 
World War came to throw men back on 
tlio elemental emotions, which can be 
expressed only in poetry. Though lie 
chooses uulo\cly themes, tho ugliness 
of tho hand-to-mouth existence, ho ia 
certainly the ‘laureate of modern indus- 
trialism * (A. C. Ward' who sings of a man- 
made hell of mac, dues ct.d creatures of 
the machine's in verse which creates tbo 
illusion of the glare.* of furnaces and the 
grime and murk of Industry. Homo of 
tho most si riking of his lndl\ idual pieces are 
Kundlesyke, Finn van Isle, and The Ice- 
cart. Ilia poems include, besides those 
mentioned , Stow folds (1907); FLres (1912); 
Thoroughfares (1914); borderlands (1914); 
Hattie (191.>); Friends (1910); Whin 
(1918); Home (1920); A eighhours (1920); 
I Heard a Sailor (1920); Collecttd Poems, 
JU0. WJ (1920); 7 he Hohlen boom 

(1928); Hazards (1930); Highland Dawn 
(1932); Fuel (1931); Coming and Doing 
(1938); The Alert (1941); Challenge (1942); 
The Searchlights (1913); ami The Outpost 
(1944). Stc also K. M. (Mr Edward) 
Marsh (ed.), d corgi an Poetry , 1911-12. 

Giddings, Joshua Reed (1793-1864), 
Amer. statesman, sat from 1838 to 18J9 
in the national House of Hepresr utatlvcs. 
first as a \N hig, later as a K ree-soiler, and 
eventually ns a Republican. Tho aboli- 
tion of slavery was very materially assisted 
by his able and outspoken speeches. 
When the slaves of tho CreoU Blew their 
captain and claimed their liberty (1841) 
he courageously asserted that In ‘resuming 
their natural rights to libertj ’ they ‘vio- 
lated no law of tho U.S.A.* In 1842, 
when Congress passed a vote of censure 
on him, he resigned his sent, but his 
immediate ro-election proved that tho 
public fully recognised tbo value of his 
disinterested and splendid work. 

Gide, Andrft Paul Guillaume (0. 1869), 
Fr. novclistaml critic, 6. in Paris. Edu- 
cated at Ecolo Alsacionne and LycOe 
Henri IV. At one time conducted La 
Nouvclle Ifr rue Francaisc. His out- 
standing work is Les Faur-Monnayeurs 
(1925), Ids one roman, which marks tho 
climax of tho Proust porioil: but it is a 
barely readable work evidently aimed at 
tho 'counterfeit* imitations of Proust, and 
tho writing soon afterwards of Le Journal 


des faux-monnayeurs (1926) admits, by 
implication, that the former work was a 
failure. A great. Fr. writer, G. began in 
a vein of turgid romanticism veiled as 
symbolism; but Le Voyage d'Urien (1893), 
Les Nourritures terrestres (1897), and 
L* Immoral i s/e (1902) would have been 
ignored but for the soundness of their 
ideas and sentiment and for the promise 
which was to develop much later in Se le 
gram nc meurt (1921). Les Caves du 
Vatican (1914) is a fantastic; tale which 
seems to exploit the moral theory of acts 
without motive, a paradox exemplified 
also in the work I J Acte yruiuit (a talc of 
homicide without reason), the former of 
which, says Prof. Denis Saurat, would 
have been a masterpiece had It been pos- 
sible not to take it seriously. A remark- 
ably different outlook seems to pervade 
bis two delightful travel hooks, Voyage au 
Congo (1928) and lie tour du Tchad (1929), 
books completely antithetical to the Bpirit 
which seems to inform his ‘motiveless* 
stories. Tho substance of G.’s writings 
is, all through, his own self, a moi which 
has not achieved any cohesion and yet up 
to a point seems to reflect everybody's 
outlook. What ho seems to be driving at 
in his more complex w r orks is that sincerity 
Is tho prime virtue but consists in having 
no fixed beliefs. But above all G. is a 
supremo stylist, as may bo seen In his 
autobiographical Si le gram ve meurt 
and bis Journal (1939) and the two 
African travel hooks, and many Fr. critics 
hold that he is tho greatest modern writer 
of Fr., not excepting even Paul Valery. 
His Journal will probably remain his most 
read w ork. Some of the numerous themes 
which recur most frequently in it include 
his home at Cuvervillc, travel, piano- 
playing, Racine, Dostoevsky, homo- 
sexuality, hia wife, tho Gospels, the devil. 
Browning, insomnia, temptation, tho 
problem of style, animals. Pascal, health, 
Conrad, tho Catholic Church, children, 
and Bosquet, run so summary a list 
serves to attord some indication of G.'s 
main preoccupations. It also indicates 
tho peculiar rhythm of his existence, in 
perpetual oscillation between discipline 
and anarchy, between classicism and 
revolt, between austerity and sensuality. 
What h significant In G. and emphasises 
his originality os a writer is that he has no 
wish to suppress any of these extremes, nor 
to decide between the alternatives sug- 
gested to him by bis own nature. He is 
equally attracted by heaven and hell, aud 
is disposed to think that tho kingdom of 
God partakes of both, particulars be- 
cause. ns tho Gospel text teaches which ho 
quotes so often, that kingdom is within 
you. H is other works iuolude Ias Cahiers 
d*A ndrf Walter (1891 ) ; Les Poteies d*Andr6 
Walter (1892); La Tentative Amoureuse 
(1893); Paludes (1895); Le PromAthtc trial 
enchain < and PhilocUte (1899); litres rt 
Angtle, 1898-99 (1900); Le Hoi CandauU 
(drama) (1901): Saill (drama) and Pr&extes 
(1903); Amynlas (1906); Le beiour de 
V enfant prodigue (1907; Dostoievsky 
d'aprts sa rorrespondance (1908); La Ports 
itraite (1909); Oscar Wilde (1910); A’ou- 
veaux Pritextes and Isabelle (1911); 
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Bethsabd (1012); La Symphonic pastorale 
(1919); Corydon (1920); Numquid ft tu 
. . .? (1922); Incidences (1921); Carai'tfres 
(1925); Dindiki and Baits divers (1928). 
See 8. llraak, A. Mule et Tame mod erne. 
1923; C. du Bos, Le Dialogue avec Andrf 
Gide, 1929; K. Fernandez Andre Hide, 
1931; Ii. Fiorro-Quint, Andre (tide: &■« vie, 
son efurre, 1932; Klaus Mann. Andre (tide 
and the Crisis of Modem Thought , 194s; 
and The Jour nets of Andre Gide , trail'', by 
Justin O’Brien, vol. i. f 1SS9-1913. 19 47; 
vol. Ii.. 1911-1927, 1918. 

Gide, Charles (18 47 1932), Fr. politieal 
economist; b . at 1'z^s (Gard). Prof at 
univ. of Paris. 1^98 1920. Karly became 
attached to (’ini diun Socialist movement. 
Works inolndo Brincipes d* economic 
politique (1884); La Cooperation (1900); 
lltstnire dee dot trines feemnmiques (\Mth 
Charles RKt) (1909); I*r* intern notions 
d'tconomie politique (1921): and La Co- 
operation a les colonies conununistes tl 
Coopt rntives (1930). 

Gideon, warrior judge of Israel, nnn the 
title of Jerubbaal (‘Let B<ud plead’) for 
destroying the heathen god’s altar at 
Ophrah, ids bp., and seems in Ids youth 
to have tried to rouse the people from their 
idolatry and slot h. But his great nehlcvo- 
uient was to overwhelm the Malian it es at 
tho bloody battle near Mt. Gil boa. Those 
people were eontinunlly milking inroads 
for rapine, and G. believed tlial Jehovah 
had direetly inspired him to lead the 
chosen people against them. Tlio fruits 
of this struggle were a peace of foitv 
years. The higher biblical criticism has 
revealed tlio fact that the (I. story is 
inconsistent, and prolmblv a coloured 
and dramutic version of ub.it actually 
occurred. 

Gielgud, Arthur John (b. 1904), Eng. 
actor, b. in London, April 1 1. His father, 
Frank C». f was a member of a Polish famdv 
which had settled in England soino ycui** 
previously. On his mother's hide he is 
connected with the celebrated theatrical 
family the Terrva (g.r.). His mother 
was a daughter of Kato Terry and a mei e 
of Ellen Terry. G. was educated at 
Westminster School, and deciding ori a 
Stage ( «ir< er he then studied at Lad\ 
Benson’s school. gaming from there ,i 
scholarship i» the Rowil Academy ot 
Dramatic \rt. 11 is Pr-d appearance on 
the stage was in 1921 at tho Old Vic 
Thealre as the herald in Henry V . For 
the next few ^ • ars he placed a great 
variety of roles in * succession of plays. 
Early In 192$ h» \ cited Now York, 
playing at the M.lj^uc Theatre in The 
Patriot , in which he took tho part of 
the Grand Duke Ah \ander. In 19*29 ho 
waa again with the old vie Company, 
Maying a number of Shakespearian roles, 
Deluding Hamlet and Macbeth. The 
following year ho pl.ived If.nnlct at the 
Queen’s Theatre and dso .b.hn Worthing 
in Wilde’S The Importance of Being 
Earnest. With these two role-, ho assured 
his reputation as ono of tin; leading actors 
in the country. He then scorer! a big 
success with his production of Ho hard of 
Bordeaux, in which he playorl tlx* title role. 
The play run for two years. In 1934 he 


again played llamlet in his own pro- 
duction, which was marked by a very 
successful run. Two years later ho con- 
tinued his success in Hamlet during a 
second run in New York*. In J939 ho was 
at tho Lyceum Theatre, also as Hamlet, 
which ho played with tho Old Vie Com- 
pany nt Elsinore on the outbreak of war. 
During tbo war years lie toured in plays 
Tor tho army and the R.A.F. In the United 
Kingdom, Malta, and Gibraltar. In 
London he produced Barrie’s thar lirutw *. 
iu which he plaved Will Dearth (1941). 
In 194 4 he formed his own company for a 
season of repertory at tho liny market 
Tlieatro, playing llamlet, Valentine in 
Lore for Love , Oberon in Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and Ferdinand in The 
Duchess of Mol ft. In 1945 lie travelled in 
Burma, plating in Hamlet ami (’ow.ml’a 
Hlifhe Spirit. Ho has also appeared ill 
lllms. notably in The Good Companions 
(1932) and as Disraeli in The Prime 
Minister (19 40). An autobiography oF 
his earlv years is contained in Burly Stages 
(1939. 1919). 

Gien, til. of the dcpL of Loiret, on the 
It. Loire, France. It. lias porcelain 
manufs. Tim tn. was severely damaged 
in the Second World War. Fop. 8200. 

Giesebrocht. Friedrich Wilhelm Benia- 
min von (1814-89), Her. historian, held 
the chair of hist, both at IConJgshcrg 
(appointed 1857) and nt Munich (1S(>2), 
and left behind him a long series of hMori- 
1 cal works. Of those tho most, valuable 
and exhaustive is hH GfSchichtc der 
1 dt utschen Kaiserzcit ( 1 8.55 -9 1 ). which 
treats of no events later than 1181. A 
, I rans. of Gregory of Tours (1851), Drutsrhe 
• Iteden (1851), and Arnold von Brescia 
(187 J) arc Ids pubs. See Lord \cton, 

' English Historical lb view, vol. v., 1890. 

Gieseler, Johann Karl Ludwig (1793 - 
I 185 4). Ger. writer on church Inst., gradu- 
ated in philosophy from Hallo in 1817. 
In 1 SI 9 ho was appointed to tho clmir of 
theology at Bonn ns the result of his 
Eutdchung and die fro fasten Sch icksale 
dir srhri/tlichen h eangtlu n, wherein ho 
disprov'd tho oxedeneo of a primitive 
1 written gospel. In Is.'U ho accepted a 
"imilar pn-ition at Gottingen. II is mag- 
num opus is hi-' LHtrbuth der Kirchen- 
l/cschirhfc (5 \«ds., 1824- 57). Ill this 

work he gives tho world tlio bent (It of las 
profound learning and carefully sifted 
information, and nny not unfairly bo 
associated with Nearnl^r, though bo could 
not grasp with tfx* same intensity tho 
tidiness of tho spiritual life of Christian 
eh ii relies. 

Giessen, tn. of Hessen, Gcrmiyiv. 10 m. 
S. by W. of Marburg, connected by rail 
with Kassel, Koblenz, and * Cologne, 
situated amid picturesque hiirtroun dings 
at the coiilluem < of t he Luhu and Wleseck, 
it. has a univ. (founded in 1007), whoso 
1 chemical laboratory was the setnn of the 
v a lua bio rescan lies of Liebig (1824-52); 
•mid iin s manufs. of woollen and cotton 
j goods, leather, tobacco, machinery, etc. 
Fop. 30,000. 

Giffard, Godfrey <c. 1235-1302), bishop 
of Worcester and chancellor of England, 
son of Hugh G., of Boytou, Wiltshire, a 
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royal justice, ami younger brother of 
Walter G. (q.v,), to whom ho owed 
advancement. Became canon of Wells 
and roetor of Molls; archdeacon of 
Barnstaple (1265-67). Walter, becoming 
chuncollor, made Godfrey ohanecllor ot 
the Exchequer, 1266. The same >eur God- 
frey succeeded to the chancellor»hJp of 
England, archdeacon of York and rector 
of Adlingilcet (1267); became bishop of 
Worcester (1268), and soon afterwards 
resigned chancellorship, though still often 
employed on state business. 

Giffard, Hardinge Stanley, see II als- 
bvhv, Maul of. 

Giflard, Walter (<7. 1279), archbishop of 
Yoik; b. probably before 12:15. elder 
brother of Godfrey (». (</.«.). Became 
canon anti archdeacon of \V< lls. Bishop 
of Hath and Wells, 1261. Made chan- 
cellor of England after battle of Evesham. 
PopH Clement IV. appointed him urch- 
bb-hop of York. 1266, and ho resigned 
chancellorship, O. received gi cat so.il on 
death of Henry 111., was principal of the 
three governing England till new king’s 
arrival (127 1 1, and one of the guardians of 
England during Edward i.\» absence in 
i 27a. 

Giflon, Sir Robert ,18.,, iplrt), Brit, 
statistician and writer on finance. From 
1876 dates his association with tho Hoard 
of Tiade, where he served as elm f statis- 
tu mu, assist unt. secretary (lss2), and 
controller-general (1892 97). His chief 
pubs, were F^un/s on Finn nee (1879, 
1 881); The <»ronth of ('aintnt (l Shin; 
and Feovom ir I nquit ics and St udo s ( 1 *10 4 ). 

Giftord, William ll 757 1826), Eng. 
poltlii al writer and man of letlcrs. Eail.v 
left an orphan, he was rescued from a 
‘state of savage melancholy’ b\ Cook -dev, 
a local surgeon, who sent him to school 
mid afterwards 1o Oxford. His ability 
ami wid story persuaded Lord Grosvenor 
to appoint him tutor to his son and to 
a fiord (1. Ida homo as nn a^jlum (17*s2). 
From Ibis time forth G. devoted himself to 
writing. Ills h'aviad (1791) and 1 In naif 
(1795) were powerful satins d'uvlcd 
against the Pella CruseaiiH of Morencc, 
and the ineptitudes and corrupt ion of 
modern dramas respeetivelv. In i olitics 
ho wan on enthusiastic admirer of Put, a 
good hater of tho Fr., and a bitter oppon- 
ent of Radical principle*. Among his 
illustrious associates were Pitt, i aiming, 
Here, and tho marquess of \\ olio-lev. 
G. was the first editor of the Quaibthi 
Fttntw. with which he was eonncifed 
from 1809 to 182 4, hut though b\ his 
vigorous political partisanship lie secured 
for it an ever-increasing circulation, ho 
nevertheless him keneil its page', with u 
cruel and prejudiced attack on kiuts’s 
hndymion and many similar onslaughts 
on tho writings of Shelley, Lamb, llazlitt, 
and others, See it 9. (’lark, If*. (Jifford, 
Tory 'Satirist, ('ritic, and Kit dor. 1930; 
also lla/.lltt'H open letter to him, and his 
short autobiography (1827). 

Gift, transfer of property without 
valuable consideration ( q.v .) to a person 
who accepts tho property cither by him- 
self or through his trustee. To constitute 
a G. there must be both a complete 


transfer and an intention to give. As 
to what amounts to tho former, much 
depends on the nature of the property. 
Such a movable chattel os a bicycle would 
reqiiiro no more than delivery accom- 
panied, as tho law says, by verba de 
l>ra sen li doni (i.e. by words indicating 
that a (}. Is made). The transfer need not, 
however, bo to 1 lie person Intended to be 
benefited, but nut* he to a trustee for the 
benefit of tho donee. A doneo is not 
hound to accept a (L, hut if the f>. he 
made by deed it vests in tho donee 
without acceptance until he repudiates it. 
A promise to make a G. in the future gives 
no right whatever. An intent may accept 
a (4. and repudiate it on at lain mg 'twenty- 
one. A donatio mortis causa k a G. rrtaao 
by a man in contemplation of his death 
from an existing illness. Following tho 
principles of tho civil law \q.r ). the law 
Is that u * death-bed G.’ is made only on 
condition that the thing t-hall 1 m* returned 
if the donor recovers, and that it h 
revoked by the predecease of the donee. 
A donatio mortis causa is Inefiectual with- 
out deli vt ry, t ither to tho donee or some- 
one on his behalf. It appear-* to be 
settled law that hank shares, railway 
stock, eoiiiols, ami building som.Av shares 
oumot he tho subject of a donatio 
mortis causa . and cheques given must be 
cashed nr negotiated before the dono 
dies. Delivery of the kev of a safe would 
he eflWtiidl to pass securities in the safe. 

| Gifu, til. of .lapuu, manufacturing -.ilk 
i and pup *• pmds, near Lake Uiwa, on the 
1 fcntrul Railway in Mu* htn or g.»v. of 
I Central Nippon of which it id the rap. 

| Pop 15,000. 

I Giga, more commonly called Gigue, 
was origiuallv alw.ivs a sprightly dance 
] measure in . , oi ( time, being often 

introduced into the suite of liueh and 
other old ina-ter . It ha-* nko been u**ed 
hv iiach an i Handel to finish a suite, nud 
I then mi i pie time is sometimes found. 

‘Jig,* as In Irish jig, is another form ot G. 

| Giggleswick, par. and v il. In the \\\ 
j Hiding of 5oikshire, 16 m. N.W. of 
I Skipton: known chiollv for its public 

I school, founded in 1512. Pop. 800. 

Gigli, Beniamino \b. 1890>, It. operatic 
tenor, b. and educated at Hecauati. his 
father, a shoennkcr, being the sacristan 
j of tho eatli !ral there. At the age of 
seven he mur'd the cathedral elioir. 
lie failed io secure admission to the 
kihola (\inlon.in of the Sl-JInc t’ha{>el, 
hut won a -< hol.trshfp to wh.it is now 
tho ( 'on-i i \ at cno di 8k tVell/a, and studied 
music nt the minfcrvsitory in Rome under 
Pi of. Em ico Kosnti. llo made hi.s 
dMmf on the operatic stage at Itovigo, 
near Venice, in 1914 in tho part of Euan 
iu Pom lib lli'ii La ( Jioconda . IT© then 
loured the chief it. cities und nl*o sang 
iu Pnris, Berlin, Madrid, and elsewhere 
tn Europe. Jn Mon f o Carlo iu 1917 he 
created the part of Ruggero in Puccini’s 
Hand me. Ilo also sang at th© Sea la in 
Milan, where he estul). his reputation as 
ono of the best tenors of the day, lu 
1920 ho weut to New York as a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
taado his <36 but there oti Nov. 1 7 of that 
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rear as Faust In a re viva! of Bolto’e 
Menslofclc Ho remained with the Metro 
poll tan Opera until 1032 singing in fcr 
md It opera among his outbtn tiding 
roles bting tli it of Mtllo in Lalo sir Iwi 
i* 1 s and of Walter in Citalam s Tortleu 
Flo has also sung at l oicnt Garden and 
n opeia houses of Budapest, \ieuna 
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Hamburg Mumch and Zurich As a 
concert irtist ho bis givui rtcitnls in 
most of the large cities of Luiopt the 
L ** \ mis Ann u i 

Gijon, st ipoit on tho biy of Bi ci\ 
11 m N M cf Ovielo in tbc pr \ cf 
Oviedo Is Spam When in ISM the tn 
was cmnecUd by rail with I angi < tli 
grr it coal mining < t ntre and \\ it li iul£ 
and Outdo the foundation of its i le tut 
commeriial prosperity w is lul Its 
exports m< biding iron coppc r /in 
fish and agin produce ann unt t j 
about dbl 20 000 annually, its nu rts 
which consist chictl} if machine r> tm 1 cr 
and food stuffs amount to about 1 UlMJOU 
Moreover G has its own blast funnies 
glafts tobacco and china faetories md 
ctnlruin rchncncs besides the line st 
aibiur between Nmtandcr and I ir»l 
Gli ties V made the first qua> (IP*. 1) 

and bin e his div it has been man\ tinus 
reconst meted I he old tn is pcichcd 
on the iiomontor> of Santa Gatiluia 
tho me 1 rn portion covering the rF >rc 
between (ties Torres and San I ortn/ » 
The bull hi * in the latter quarter a< in 
modates 1 - mo spectators Pop 07 « do 
Gila Monster, popular name for the 
poisonous li/si 1 c died lleloderma t>vs) tc 
turn, which fre inentn the sandy wastes r f 
Arizona lexis md New Mexico Ju 
colour it is bngl 1 c r ir ge and black and its 
victims arc < hull v l nils and small anim Is 
Gilbert, Sir Alfred (1851-11*34), Brit 
sculptor and ge sn itli studied ui d r 
Cavalier at the I < 1 dcs beaux Aits m 
Paris and also in 11 1 studio of Sir i dgni 
Boehm, P A At Jt >n < and Horcnrc he 
was an enthusiastic admire r of tho master 
pieces in the galleries of sculpture . and his 
admiration is reflected in his * Mother and 
Child* and * Perseus Arming,' which were 


assuredly inspired by Renaissance work 
His ' Icqi us * attracted much attention in 
the Rojal Academy Exhibition of 1884 
but of his work known to the general 
public tho most highly appreciated Is tho 
Shaftesbury memorial fount lin ( 1 ros’) 
1 1 8bo ) in Piccadilly I on don G also 

executed tho statue of Queen Vic toria at 
Winchester (1888) the memorial to the 
cluko of flirenco, and fine busts of G 1 
Watts SirHfnr\ Jato and mam others 
Retcii td But Sculptors Sot it tv gold 
medal 19H» See Sir J Hatton I if e and 
Work of lifted Gilbnt 100 i and Isabel 
McAllister Alfred Gilbert 1J20 

Gilbert, Cass (18)0 1034) Amor archi 
tcct b it /mcxville Ohio son of Gen 
^aimul Augustus ( 1 due itt l u umnn 

tu h jol / me s\ ille St l* ml mid M ism i 
ehiisitts Institute of ltchu)I>g\ III* 
cf uim of Mithigau ind Ohcilm and 
Mildlchury Colleges Bit, in prirtuc in 
18S J la noted for his sliscriptrs 
es]icinll> tho Woolworth Building Now 
V i k (sc c Aiccinri < i um ) How is arc hi 
tcit of the Capitol and rtlui huihlings 
at St 1 ml I sstx Go ( ourt Houst 
\cwnih Ntw Ttisev A„iu Building 
Orniti 1 \ position 189/ l s t ustom 
Htuxi New \ork lc ti\nl II ill St 

I ouix I x])Oxition Centril I nblie 1 ibrar>, 
St I ouis Detroit Public J ibr « v general 

I I ms of umv of Mumcsita unlv ot 
1 and lomplction tf Arkansas c api 
tc 1 at I ittli Rock USA litixurj 
Aunixc Washington I) < W Vhginiu 
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State Gajitol USA C liamjbti of ( om 
mcrce Anointed by Prosldenl ltooso 
volt chairn in of Council ot line Arts 
by Preside nt Taft member Cf tho Goui 
mission of I lne \its reappointed bj 
President Wilson President Amtr In 
fltltute of Architects 1908-9, president 
National Academy of Design, 1920 27 
Sec also Auchitfcti/iu 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (< 1539 83) Eng 
navigator, was educated at Eton and 
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Oxford, and had served os a soldier In 
Ireland and the Netherlands, been In 
Parliament, and pub. hia famous Discourse 
on a North-West Passage to India (1570) 
before he finally obtained his much* 
coveted patent from the queen to 1 discover 
and possess ’ remote 'heathen lands not 
actually possessed of any Christian prinoo 
or people/ The immediate result of this 
charter was tho fruitless expedition of 
1578-79, when Raleigh sailed in his com- 
pany. In 1583 ho fitted out another fleet, 
formally occupied Newfoundland, where 
bo landed in Elizabeth's name, and hav- 
ing planted tho first Eng. colony, was on 
his way home when the little frigate, tho 
Squirrel , in which he insisted on sailing, 
capsized, and tho Golden Hind was left to 
carry home tho tidings of their leader's 
untimely death. See life by D. IS. Chld- 
sey, 1932. 

Gilbert, Sir John (1817-97), Eng. pain- 
ter, sketched and drew from his earliest 
childhood, and seems chicily to have been 
his own teacher, for his only lessons in art 
were received from Lance, tho fruit 
painter, llo exhibited nt tiio Royal 
Academy from 1838, beginning with the 
4 Portrait, of a Gentleman,’ and continuing, 
except between 1851 un ’ *<*67, till liis 
death to exhibit there a number of hi* 
best paintings, such as * Don Quixote's 
First Interview with the I)uko and 
Duchess* (184*2), 'llolbein painting the 
Portrait of Anno IJoleyn' (1842); ‘('harle- 
maguo visiting the ^elmols* (IS IIS); 
4 Rembrandt* (l8G7);and ‘ Nosebv * (1873). 
this being one of tho most splendid of 
his designs. Two hundred and spventy 
of liis watercolours were hung from 
1852 onward In tho gallery of the Old 
Water Colour Society, of w hu h he became 
president in 1871. Tho micros more- 
over of tho Illustrated London X< irs is 
said to liuve been due not a littlo to Ills 
engravings. Nearly nil his subjects nro 
historical, and a breadth of st>le, a vigour 
of conception, and a rich and harmonious 
coloration characterise Ids work. A few 
of his other works arc ‘Don Quixoto and 
Kancho Panza* (1811); ‘Richard 11. 
resigning his Crown* (at Liverpool); 
ami ‘Morning of Agincourt/ 

Gilbert, Sir John Thomas (1829-98), 
founder of the Public Record Ollleo in 
Dublin, was for many years (1855-89) in 
chargo of tho library of tho Royal Irish 
Academy, an otllco winch he found very 
congenial, as it gave him every facility for 
satisfying his passion for ldst. and anti- 
quities. IIo cd. the civic records of his 
hp. f Dublin, as far back as 1730, and was 
tho author of Historical Essays on Irtland 
(1851); History of Dublin (1854-59); and 
Contemporary History of Affairs in Irclandt 
1041-16)2 (1880). See life by Ills wife, 1905. 

Gilbert, William <r. 1540-1003), father 
of the science of magnetism, studied in 
Cambridge and Italy, and about 1 573 was 
admitted to tho College of Physicians in 
London. Queen Elizabeth made him her 
physician-in -ordinary, hut Ids fame rests 
on a far moro substantial basis than royal 
favour, for in 1600 he pub. his exhaustive 
and original treatise on magnetism, viz. 
De magnete , magneticisque corporibus, et 


de m aff no magnete tellur e , a work which 
earned him tho admiration of Galileo and 
an encomium from Erasmus containing 
tho words (he is) ‘great to a degree that is 
enviable/ In his realisation of tho affinity 
and essential difference of magnetism ana 
electricity, and of tho communicability of 
telluric magnetism, in his fine conception 
of tho whole earth as a great magnet in- 
fluencing tho direction of the magnetic 
needle N. and 8., and his invention of 
terms ‘electric emanations* and ‘electric 
attractions/ etc., ho may be said to have 
cstab. all tho ‘fundamental facts’ of his 
science. Sec tho Eng. trans. of De Mag- 
netc by 8. P. Thompson, 1900. 

Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck (1836- 
1911), Eng. humorist and playwright, was 
tho son of a novelist, and a descendant 
of Sir Humphrey G., tho explorer. His 
schooling was received in Boulogne and 
Ealing, and in 1856 he graduated from 
King’s College os a B.A. of the univ. of 
London. For four years (1857-61) he led 
a clerk's life in the education dept, of the 
Privy Council, but finding such an exis- 
tence too slow decided to follow law, and 
was called to the Bar in 1864. From this 
time onward his time was largely occupied 
with all manner of literary activities, 
though ho found time to serve ns magis- 
trate for Middlesex (1891), and to hold 
a coptainey in t lie- volunteers. For many 
years after 1861 G. was a popular con- 
tributor of comic verso and illustrations, 
signed ' Bab/ to Fun , nnd bis Iiab Ballads 
which appeared in 1869, were merely a 
collection of his contributions. Thoso 
lyrics, together with More Bab Ballads 
and Songs of a Savoyard, arc full of splen- 
did nonsense and of graceful whimsi- 
calities. For some time G. acted as 
dramatic critic for the Illustrated Times, 
and it was his work on this paper which 
turned his attention to the stage. From 
I860, tho >cnr of his success with a 
burlesque entitled Dulcamara, ho con- 
tinued to Avrito original plays, among them 
being a clever fulrj play entitled The 
Palace of Truth (1870); Pygmalion and 
Galatea, a mythological comedy (1871): 
Sweethearts { 1874); aiul Dan* l Druce (1876). 
Foggerty*s Fairy and other Stories is the 
host collection of his tales, most ct which 
first appeared in magnzino form. His 
famous partnership with Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van dates from 1871. At first at the 
Royalty, and inter at the Savoy, under 
the management of Richard D’Oyly Carte, 
there appeared in rapid succession a series 
of delightful operas, of which G. was the 
librettist, the most popular of them being 
II.M.S. Pinafore (1878); The Pirates of 
Penzance (ISsO); Patience (1881); Iolanthe 
(1882); The Mikado (perhaps the mastcr- 
pieeo, 1885); Buddigore (1887); The Gondo- 
liers (lbS9); and The Yeoman of the Guard 
(18SS), tho last-named undoubtedly con- 
taining some episodes of true pootry. 
Those operas are one and all animated by 
a rich vein of humcar which consists in 
‘ a logical topsy -turvoydoni/ and of sly hits 
at tho follies and foibles of the day, tho 
satire being of such a disarming urbanity 
as to bo freo from all tho odium which 
usually attaches itself to satirists. See 
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Edith A. Browne, W. S. Gilbert, 1907, and was Mendafla when ho discovered the 
F. Cellicr and (\ Bridgemau, Gilbert and Solomon Is. {q.v.). But tho official dis- 
Sullivan and their Opera*, 1014. coverere of the G. and E. T. wore various 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Brit. colony Brit, naval otllcers who sailed those waters 
on the W. Pacific, comprising some three between 1704 and 1924. Among them were 
main groups of is. scattered in tho form C'apts. Gilbert and Marshall, after whom 
roughly or a triangle, the approximate groups of Is. ore named. One is. of tho 
geographical positions of whoso vortices Gilberts was named after Commodore 
are N. (Gilbert lb.) 30° N„ 173 J E. ; E. Byron, who discovered the is. in 1765. 
t Phoenix Is.) 4 J S., 171° W.; S. (Ellice Is.) Piitortunately the impact of tho white 
ll 6 S.. 179’ E. The colony comprises the man on tho life of the islanders was often 
Gilbert Is. proper; the Ellico Is.; Ocean disastrous; tho friendly and tractable 
Is.; the Plicenix group; and. away to tho Ellice islanders in particular fell an easy 
E., and iininediattly to the of Hawaii, prey to tho sordid ‘biackblnler,’ who 
the three detached is. of Washington, snatched them away to toil and perish 
Panning, and ClirMums. Tlie colony in the plantations of Mexico and Guate- 
was built up gradually between 1877 and mala, while tho white man's diseases 
1937; while, since 1939, two of the atolls thus introduced took terrible toll of those 
of the Phouiix group (pop. 850), Canton whom tho kidnappers had left behind, 
and Emleilmn, have foimed on Anglo- At this early period some of tho atolls 
Amer. condominium, the \»ilue of the e\ were controlled by wandering white 
bong enhanced In the-e «In>s of trims- sailors and traders, others b> missionaries; 
Pacific nir travel. With tho sole cxcep- some by the * native go\s. ' and high chiefs, 
tion of Ocean Is. all the is. aie coral atolls, Heneo to evolve order out of this chaos 
w hu h explains their reluthel) tiny land the two groups were brought in 1877 under 
urea of 401) sq. m. in rclatlou to tho\ast the jurisdiction of the high conimi«-.ioner 
area >»f sea ovc r which the groups are beat- for tlie \V. Paeiilo, [Subsequently they 
tered (2,000,000 sq. m.). Christmas J-.. i heeumc « separate entity by the procla- 
occupies about half the land urea. Ocean | mat ion of a Brit, protectorate over the 
!«.. or Bunahn, I 5 mg about 250 in. from the . Gilbert Is, at Abeniamn, May 1892. mid 
Gilbert group proper (1500 ae.), is (he | over the Ellico Is. four months later, 
headquarters of tho gov. ami the bite of The prottctoruie was extended to Ocean 
the Brit. Phosphate Commission. It i-> (s. In 1900. So acceptable did Brit, rule 

280 ft. hiuh and covered with vegetation pro\o to tho natives that it w'as not long 
(imp. tt^SO). The total pop. of the G. before the ‘native go\H.* express d tho 
and E, J. is only 30,000 ami consists of wish to bo formally incorporated in the 
Micronc-iuus and Polynesians. The pop. Brit. Empire. Tho G. and K. groups of 
of the Gilbert Is. in 1945 was 28.1U0; that is. were annexed in 1915 ami with Oceau, 
•»f the Ellice Ts., 3500. The Gilbertese me tanning and Washington Is. were con- 
Micronc-mu 1 -. as are the Ocean Inlander*, stituted into tho G. and E. I. colony in 
u hj >o the Ellice Islanders are Poh - lfllrt. Christmas Is. was included in 1919 
nesia!). Hie Gilbertese aie l Helmed to and tho Phcenix grown in 1937. The pop. 
bo retried, but tho Ellice island* rs are of the whole colony is steadily ln< reading 
probablv the most vivacious of all Poly- and it was to meet » deteriorating 
liesians. Life is very austere 011 tlie^e economic situation that tho Pluenix Is., 
i*., fur, ttp»iit from * tho coco-nut and previously only intermit tc ntly inhabited 
panda mis nothing grows easily, though though claimed bv Britain, were formally 
a coarse tuhfi, tho Mmimi* (Xanthusoma incorporated 111 the colony. O 11 them 
saguhjnhnjn >. is cultivated in rock-sand number* of Gilbertese have been sueeess- 

i uts. Politico llv tho Gilberteso and fullv settled. Both tho Gilherteso and 
Cilice I-landers 4 arc remarkably advanced tho Ellice i -.landers uro gifted and nrtistlo 
for primitive peoples, having evolved for people, who Hud their highest form of 
them-thi-. « *.our»d form of solf-govein- self-ex pre-don in dancing. Tliev nro 
raent, with native ? nuglstrates and head- Christians and literate, and their \il. 
men (kaufntie in (iil&icrtcw and fat pule in churches are often of impressive diiiien- 
Ellice). Tlure are a No in each is. 11 eliof sions. See Sir II. Luke, Britain and the 
kauhure.fi natl\c -»eri.*'«i, and a local police South Sta 9 , 1915. 

force. > -toll council 1 ' nr ‘nathc gov. ’J Gilbey, Sir Walter, Bart. (1831-1911), 
makes it- own local i^eguliitions subject , w ine merchant, b. nt Bishop’s Stortford, 
to the appro\ul of tlif') district officer Hertfordshire. fie \ oluntocrod for elvi- 
(Brit.) and oritit i*ch the S?raft laws of the I liau service m the Crimea, and after his 
colouy administer* «1 by tVio loeal courts return founded tho well-known lirm of 
before they are bint to tlie\high com mi*- wine merchants, W. and A. Gilbey. His 
sloner tor eimrtment airt ordinances, spare time was devoted to the improvo- 
Forrnerly In tho (iilbert l4* there w'ero incut of tho breeds of Eng. horses, on 
Boiuo northerlj is. wideh fwero outddo wbfeli subject ho wrote some standard 
this politic H$*t<m. TheyV' vere Little works, llo was president of the Itnytil 
Makin and But atari or (j Teat Mnkin, Agric. Hocn ty in 1895. His writings in- 
whore reigned a djnnsty of high chiefs, elude History a f the Oreat tit nr sc or liar 
A vivid description of tho b 'oody rule of Horse. (1 88hj; Homes Hast and Present 
tho last kings of tho Makiu 4 t« biven in (1900); lforsc Breeding in England and 
H. L. Stevenson’s In the S< >u1h Seas, os India (1901); Modern Carriages (1904); 
also a graphic picture of King Tom Farm Stock One If undred Years A go (1910) 
Binokn, of Abemama la. who 10 Stevenson etc., and a vol. on agriculture from George 
lived for some time. It Is R #irmisod that 111. to George V., The Royal Family and 
the first white man to sight tho Gilberts Farming (1911). 
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Gil Bias, see under Lb Saqe, Alain a apodal dynamo or battery. (2) By 
RKKft. dissolving the cyanides of gold and potas- 

Gilboa (corruption probably of Hob. slum in distilled water. The articles are 
Gih'ath habba*al, hill of Baal), chain of hung in lids Relation or, if of small size, 
hills in Palestine between the plains of are supported in a perforated stoneware 
Ksdraelon and the valley of the Jordan, carrier. The anode is formed by a gold 
now called Jebel Fuktia. Famous for plate larger in area than the surface of 
being tlio scene of the death of King Saul the article's to bo plated. The latter are 
and his three sons after tho Philistines connected with the negative pole of the 
had defeated them. battery or dynamo. The plating solution 

Gild, see Guilds. is frequently agitated while tho process is 

Gildas, or Gfldus (c. 5 1C -70), early Eng. being carried out and is kept at a temp, of 
historian about whom little is known, about 1 1 0 J F. It is probable that somo 
He was surnaincd Sapiens and also Had- of the new methods used in coating 
onicus from tho battle of Mt. Hadon, metals, such as tho Shorardislng process, 
fought between the taxons and the may bo successfully applied to U. 

Britons. Our sole knowledge of liist. Gilds, see Guild's. 

during tho fifth century is derived from Gilead (‘hard’ or ‘rugged’), fertile 

bis treatise, I)e exridio Rritannia\ pub. mountainous tract of country traversed 

by Polydoro Vergil in 1525 and trans. by deep ravines, situated In Palestine to 
into Eng. by Ifabington (1038). tho E. of the Jordan. It Is hounded on 

Gilder, Richard Watson (181 i -1000), the N. by the It. Yarniak (llieromax) and 
Anier. poet and editor, b. at Bordentowu, on the fc>. by the Arnon. The tribal land 
New Jersey. Ho served as a private of Gad also seems to havo formed part of 
during the civil war. Entering journal- it. Jeptluih and Elijah belonged to this 
ism ho founded the Newark Register with beautiful country. Josephus sometimes 
Newton Crane, becoming subsequently mentions it as divided into small provs. 
assistant editor of Scribner's Monthly arid called after the caps, estab. by Gk. colo- 
editor-in -chief of tho Century Magazine nists in the time of the Heleucid.o. The 
after l)r. Holland (idn.* ir o was one chief tns. of (J, were J a bosh, Mizpch. 
of the founders of the International Copy- Jazer, Ponucl, Sueeoth, Rnmoth-Gilcnd, 
right League, and took un active interest Mahanaim, and later Pella and Geres*, 
in all public atfairs. Chief works: The Ret L. Ollphanl. The Land of (J dead, 1880. 
New Day (H575); Lyrics, The Celestial Giles, St. (Lnt. /KquUuh). high born 
Possum, The Creat Remembrance, Two \tbenian of holy life, who lived towards 
Worlds (collected in Fire liooks of Rungs. the clo->o of tho seventh century. His 
1804): Poems oral Inscriptions. / etters and festival falls on Sept. 1. In the Middle 
Speeches, of A. Lincoln (1001); In the Ages lie was regarded as tho special patron 
Heights (1903); and Collected I'ocms (1008). of lepers, beggars, u.ui cripples, and his 
Gilding, art of covering surfaces with fame still survives in the names of some 
gold by mechanical or chemical means lor well-known < hurehes. See Uembry, £/. 
ornamental purposes. Accoj ding to Nero- (files, 1884. 

dotijR and Pliny the custom was in use Giles, nr Gillos de Colonne, see Colonne. 

among tho and. Egyptians and also the Giles, F.rnest (1839-97), Australian ©r- 

UotJis. after tho siege of Carthago. The plorer. b. at Bristol, and educated at 
thickness of the gold leaf they employed Christ's Hospital. London, lie went to 
accounts for tho comparatively solid Australia, at an early uge, and in 1872 
traces extant. Tho art is seen to per- made an expedition Into tho interior, 
feetion in the native processes still pursued which resulted in the discovery of Lake 
in India. G. in modern days is which Amadous. He crossed from Adclaiuo to 
employed. Tho various processes used Perth about the parallel of 30° 8. lat. 
are as follows; (1) Leaf-gilding in which (1874-Td), and recroqsud tho country 
pieces of gold leaf are applied io tho sur- between the 2 1th and 23th parallels, tho 
faces by hand and with adhesive 4 *. This journev being undertaken on camels, 
is the method employed in church and (». proved l he interior \V. of 132* K. long, 
interior decoration, and also by the shop- to be wjMo scrub uml deserL. He pub. 
litter, picture-frame maker, and the book- Geogrtitdtical Pratt Is in Central Australia 
binder, though tho hitter uses heat or (Melbourne) 11871); The Journal of a 
pressure, or both, os well. (2) The uppli- Forgotten Expedition (Adelaide) (1880); 
cation of finely divided gold powder m- and Australia I'wice Traversed (1889). 
stead of leaf is used extensively in the Gilgal, name given to sev. places which 
decoration of glass, pottery, ami poree- arc mentioned In tlie O.T. as being in 
lain. (3) Chemical or electro -chemical Palestine. One is mentioned in Joshua iv. 
deposition. In this process tho plating Is 19 as being about, 3 m. K. of Jcriclio. 
effected by depositing tho gold from solu- Another place of similar name was to be 
tlon by means of the electric current found In Mt. Ephraim, N. of Bethel, and 
generated by dynamo or battery. Tho a third S. 1C. of Cicsarea, known as G. of 
articles to bo gilded arc first washed free tho Ooim. In Samaria there was another 
from grease, those of Britannia rnetul, tin, situated near Shoohem, aud a second near 
zinc, load, or powter being given a thin Jericho is mentioned as ono of tho sacrod 

t jrolimlnary film of copper or brass before places in the time of Samuel, 
tnmorsiou In the gold solution. This may Gilgamesh Epic, old Babylonian opie, 
bo prepared In two ways; (1) Electrodes the fragmentary remains of which were 
composed of gold sheets aro hung by 4ound inscribed on twelve tablets in the 
means of platinum wires in a hot solution library of Assur-bani-pal at Nineveh. It 
of potassium oyanido and connected up to tolls of tho adventures of G., who was ruler 
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of Ereoh and Enkldu. Resembles the 
story of Nimrod. 

Gilgit, or Gilghlt, Brit, agency situated 
In the N.W. of Kashmir. It is the name 
both of a tn. and diet., and includos Chit* 
ral, G., and part of the Indus. It has 
been the centre of a Brit, agency since 
1889. The tn. is situated, nearly 5000 ft. 
above sea level. Area of dist. 30,000 
sq. m. 

Gill, Arthur Erie Rowton Peter Joseph 
(1882-1940), Eng. sculptor and typo- 
grapher, b. at Brighton, son of Itev. A. T. 
Gill, a minister of the countess of Hunting- 
don’s Conucction. who afterwards joined 
the Church of England at Chichester. 
G. was tducated at the Preparatory 
School, Brighton, and, from 1897, at the 
Chichester Art School. Pupil to Douglas 
Carbe, tho architect, 1889-1903, but 
preferred letter-carving, which led him 
on the one liaud to sculpture and on the 
other to the designing of typo-faces 
(notably of the fount known as G. san- 
serif). lie became an agnostic and later 
& Socialist. In 1910 ho began carving the 
human figure In stone, and ho was en- 
couraged by tho approval of Augustus 
John and by tho patronage of Count 
Kessler. A belief that absolute truth 
must bo ascertainable led him to join the 
Church of Rome in Feb. 1913, in which 
year he was commissioned to execute tho 
Stations of the Cross in Westminster 
Cathedral. After the Fir^fc World War ho 
carved ‘Christ Driving the Moneylenders 
Out of the Temple’ and it was placed as a 
war memorial at the main entrance to 
Leeds Uuiv. Other examples of his work 
are to he seen at Broadcasting House, at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in the Tate 
Gallery, and in Ibo Victoria and Albert 
Museum. During tho latter part of his 
life ho was a partner in a printing business 
which specialised in hand -set ting. Ho 
designed the George yi. series of postage 
stamps. Though his exquisite carvings 
are notable for their simplicity of design 
and boldness of execution, they are often 
dono in that over-conscious deflame of 
convention which was first made famous 
by Epstein. G.’s pub. works include’ 
Typography (1931); Clothes (1931); Work 
ana Li isure G 934) ; Money and Morals 
(1931 ) ; Art m a Changing Civilisation 
(1934); Clothing Without Cloth (193 >); 
Necessity and Hehef (1937); Work and 
Property (193H); and Sarred and tiirular 
(1940). See also I i.t.i ’'situation'. 

Gill, Sir David (1813-1914), Brit, astro- 
nomer. Accompanied Lord Llndsuv'n 
expedition to Indian Ocean. Official 
astronomer. Cape of Good Hope, 1879- 
1906 ; improved observatories and did 
geodetlo work in ,s. Africa. Made cata- 
logue of stars of S. hemisphere. President 
Brit. Association, 1907-8. 

Gilles de Rais, sec JUvTZ. 

Gillespie, Thomas (1708-74). Scottish 
divine, 6. at Clear burn in Midlothian . He 
was received into the Pr< sbyterian Chun It 
and became minister ut Oornock, Fife. 
He was deposed by tho General Assembly 
in 1762 for what they called contumacy. 
Attempts were made to get hi in reinstated, 
but lie refused to re-enter tho church 


unless they altered tbeir policy. Finally 
he formed the Relief Church, which was 
to relieve worshippers from the discipline 
of the church courts. This body finally 
amalgamated with the United Presby- 
terian Church, lie pub. An Essay on the 
Continuation of Immediate Revelation . . . 
in the Christian Church (1771) and A 
Treatise on Temptation (1774). 

Gillingham: 1. Municipal bor. of Kent, 
situated on tho Medway, near the tn. of 
Chatham. The main industries of tho 
tn. are brick and cement mamifs., whilst 
tho tn. has also a large torpedo factory. 
Pop. 62,000. 2. Tn. of Dorsetshire, a few 

miles N.W. of Shaftesbury. Pop. 3500. 

Gillman, Frederick John (1806-1949), 
Eng. hymn -writer, 6. at Devizes, Wilt- 
shire. He w’as a member of the Adult 
School movement and tho Society of 
Friends, and was a leading membor of the 
committee which compiled, in association 
with Sir Walford Davies, tho Fellowship 
IJyrnnbook, pub. in 1909. 

Gillray, James (1757-1815), Eng. cari- 
caturist, 6. at Chelsea, being tho son of 
a trooper. {Successively a letter-cugravor 
and an actor, ho becamo a caricaturist 
after studying tho works of Hogarth. 
Before 17i)0 ho had estab. himself as one 
of tho most successful of Eng. carica- 
turists. Ills caricatures wore good- 
humoured and topical, being aimed prin- 
cipally at Napoleon and the Fr., and also 
at the leading politicians in England. Jn 
a broad way he caricatured the follies and 
vices of the day. In particular he satirised 
George III. and his court. Ere also 
under Cakicatuhe. See life by J. Wright, 


Gills, or Branchiae, respiratory organs 
of aquatic animals, consist of delicate ex- 
pansions of skin through which tho oxygon 
is taken Into tho blood and carbonic acid 
emitted. Invertebrates generally resplro 
through the skin, and their G. are merely 
slight expansions* of tho body wall; many 
Echinodermalft have their respiratory 
organs ut tachcd to their feet or tentacles, 
or connected with the thin filaments which 
float from the head; homo of the lower 
crustaceans, e y. Phyllopodaand Branchio- 
poda, also breathe through their feet or 
through respiratory filaments, ns in the 
case of the lobster. Li m ulus , tho king- 
crab, is chur.u terised by a series of broad, 
flat sacs called ‘gill books,’ which aro borne 
ou tho abdominal appendages. Tho 
lumellibranrhiuto molluscs usually carry 
their G. in tho form of ciliated plates on 
each side of tho body. In fishes tho G. 
aro generally composed of triangular, 
membranous folds of skiu which are sup- 
ported by the branchial nrCh, and lio on 
each side of the gullet. G. are not found 
In any order higher than the amphibians 
and In certain ruses, e.q. the frog, thoy 
aro replaced by lungs in latdr ltfo. 

Gilly, industrial tn. in llainaut, Bel- 
gium, Just outside tho city of Charleroi. 
There aro important coal-mines here. 
Chief industries are iron and Conner foun- 
dries, glass, chain, bolt, aud cable works, 
boiler const ruct Ion, browing, and distilling. 
Pop. 24,200. 

Gillyflower, term applied to scv. very 
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different plants, but fa most often used 
to indleato Cheiranihua Cheiri, tho wall- 
flower. Dianthus caryrrphyllus. the pink, 
and Matthlola incana, the stock, are also 
called by this name. 

Gilman, Daniel Colt (1831-1908), Arner. 
educationist, b. at Norwich, Connecticut. 
At the Sheffield Scientific School of Ynlo 
Univ. he was prof, of political and 
physical geography. Ilo hod an almost 
revolutionary influence on Amer. educa- 
tional methods. In 1872 ho became 
president of tho univ. of California, and 
two years lator ho became the first presi- 
dent of tho Johns Hopkins IJniv. Ho 
becnnio the president of the (\iriugio In- 
stitution at Washington in 1 901 . A mongst 
his pubs, were University Problems in the 
U.S . : James Munroc ; und The Launching 
of a University. Nee life by F. Fr.inkbn. 
1910. 

Gilman, Harold (1870-1919), Eng. 
painter. Early education. Oxford and 
Sludo School. In Spain studied Velas- 
quez, and worked out a techniquo of 
delicate colour modulations. Jlecame 
associated with Sickert and Ins Saturday 
afternoon receptions at 19 Filzroy street, 
London, of which Frank Rutter lias said: 
‘Sickert was chef <l\ r< ’ * Hound him 
gathered gifted equals a:. I juniors - 
\uguslus John, Wy mlh am Lewis, und 
II« nry Lninb were fr< quenters. ‘Spencer 
(loro was his chief of staff, with Harold 
Oilman ns an exceedingly able but some- 
times dH!lcult-to-nuiringo aido-de-camp/ 
Uncompromisingly faithful to impression- 
ist technique, (1. been mo fust presi- 
dent of the London group, and later a 
chief spirit in the (‘atudcii Tn. group 
(1911). Lived two jcvirs in Lctchworth, 
whore his stylo underwent a change, and 
he left his subdued painting behind. \ 
follow worker of the (\imdcn 'in. group, 
\V. itnteliffe, tolls that it was due to tho 
lnllucnco of Spencer Gore, who n-*od no 
medium whatever for his paint, th.it Cl. 
abandoned his thin pigments. V realist 
absolutely, <>. liked painting domestic 
things, things that went ou in the house. 
Like Gauguin and all the Itnpiessnmists, 
if lie saw green in a face, ho would put it in 
strongly green, letting tho crude colours 
balance one another, lie did m.inv por- 
traits of his mother, an example being 
among the purchases of tho Chant rov 
bequest. Other outstanding works are a 
beautiful snow' piece done at Letehworlli, 
‘Children,’ tlie luminous ‘Washing l).i>/ 
the rich ‘Yellow Hat,’ landscapes, and 
‘ilampdrcnd Road’ (1914). His last mid 
perhaps greatest picture, ‘Halifax Har- 
bour, Uuuudu’ (0 ft. bv 4 ft.), was hnished 
Oct. 1918, und is at Ottawa. As stated 
in The Times when U/h work was ex- 
hibited at tho Lef^vro Gallery in 19 48, bo 
‘was endowed with real originality of 
vision, ns well as an obvious nud pro- 
fessional mastery of his medium/ G. 
lived his art. Nee F. ltutter. Art in My 
Time, 1933, and O. Ginner, ‘The Camden 
Town Group* in The Studio , Nov. 1945. 

Gilpin, Bernard (1517-83), Eng. clergy- 
man, known usually as tho * Apo die of the 
North/ b . at Kontmcro Hail, Westmor- 
land. He was educated at Queen’s Col- 


lege, Oxford. After accepting a vicarage 
for a short time, he travelled In France, 
and studied at Louvain and Paris. On 
his return he was made archdeacon of 
Durham. His fearlessness and outspoken- 
ness gained for him many enemies, but he 
was ultimately appointed rector of the 
par. of Hough ton-le-Spring. lie was 
offered tho bl.shopiic of Carlisle, but pre- 
ferred to remain in his own par. Here his 
influence for good was enormous. He did 
much for education, aud built and en- 
dowed a grammar school. Spent much of 
his time in tho wilds of Cumberland and 
Northumberland, on what were called 
missionary journoys. 

Gilyaks, Gee-laks, or Ghilliaks, n boriginal 
race in Siberia. Their country oxtended 
from Tambov«*t or Girin, Rome 350 m. Ft. of 
Nlkolaevsk, to the coast near tho mouth 
of tho Amur, as well as oypr the N. liulf of 
tho Is. of Sakhalin. RCclus, who called 
them ‘Giliaks* or ‘K116/ holds tho view 
that they wore ‘related to thoso mysteri- 
ous Alnos who aro tho object of so much 
discussion among ethnologists/ Ho that 
as it may, much light was thrown on their 
curious superstitions and primitive habits 
by Henry Lansdell, tho famous mission- 
ary. wlio journeyed through Siberia in 
1878. LuriMlell regarded the rare as tho 
most thoroughly heathen in Siberia and 
ho indicated in his Through Siberia that 
though there was trade between Euro- 
peans nud tho G„ very littlo was known 
of them. A-s a matter of fact they w f ere a 
fast disappearing race even when Lansdcll 
visited them. Women occupied a low 
pobitiou among tho G., who, like tho neigh- 
bouring Gold!, were polygamists, and, 
according to .lap. records as quoted by 
Raveustcin, poljnmiry also prevailed. In 
stature these aborigines were diminutive, 
usually below rather than above 5 ft. 
Their akin was tuwnv. like tho Ohlnoso: 
hair black und not thick. They subsisted 
entirely on fish. Extremely superstitious, 
tho ( ». believed in wooden idols and charms 
as antidotes to di-»<**- . Their idols w re 
in tho form of tin* tiger, hear, etc., wim h 
animals woro closely connected with tl « ir 
superstition, if not their religion. The 
‘shamans' or priests, who might bo male 
or female, wore regarded as pcwerful 
mediators between the people anu the evil 
spirits. ( '< insult aUo P. M. Collins, Siberia 
to Japan, 1Mm\ and tho same author's A 
Voyage down the Amoor , 1800. 

Gin, or Geneva, spirit distilled from 
mall, or from unlimited barley or other 
grain, and afterwards rectified and 
lluvoured >. cry slightly with oil of turpen- 
tine or juniper. It contains from 40 to 50 
per cent of alcohol. Sweetened G. or Old 
Tom is made by adding the right propor- 
tion of Migor to tho ordiuary spirit. 
Hollands G. f Schiedam, or schnapps, is a 
variety made at and around Schiedam in 
Holland, from rye meal aud malt, and is 
flavoured with juniper berries. The word 
G. is a shortened for*, if Geneva, so called 
by confusion with tho Swiss tu., lmt is 
really a corruption of the O.F. gerUvrc, 
meaning ‘juniper/ fromthe I jftt. jumper us. 
G. is often adulterated with potato spirit, 
nutmeg, caraway, capsicums, etc. 
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Ginatllan, tn. on the S.W. coast of (1903) and Facsimiles of A f antiscripts of 
Cebti, Philippine ls. f 65 m. S.W. of Cebfi. the Hebrew Bible (1905). Ho also contri- 
Cotton, tobacco. sugar-cane, rlco, etc., are butcrl many articlcb to the Kncy. Brit. 
grown. Pop. 12,000. Ginseng, or Aralia quinquc folia, species 

Ginohy, Fr. vil. 7 m. E. of Albert, which of Aruliucore, w T ell known on account of 
was the soeno of many engagements in its doubtful medicinal properties. The 
the battles of the Somme in 1910. In root Is used by the Chinese as a tonic and 
19*28 a Brit. war memorial to the Guards stimulant. 

was erected there. Gioberti, Vincenzo (1801-52), It. phllo- 

Gindely, Anton (1829-92), Austrian sopher, publicist, and statesman, h. In 
historian, b. in Prague, where lie received Turin. Ho was educated for the pricst- 
his education. In 1802 ho was appointed hood and ordained in 1825, and wns 
prof, of hi&t. at the univ. there, uml not subsequently appointed prof, of theology 
long afterwards archivist to the kingdom in the nniv. of his native city. In 1833, 
of Bohemia. I IK works include (ft etch i\ Me the period of rising political agitation, G., 
des dreissigjahntjt n Kroyts 1 1899-80): who was chaplain to the king, Charles 
liudolf 11 mid snne Znt ( 1862 65); anil Albert, was dismissed fiom court and 
(Itsi htchte (Ur (itUjjLitrcfornmht'n in Boh- imprisoncil on an accusation of promoting 
men (1894). the Liberal movement. Ho then went to 

Ginger {Zinaibtr), E. Indian plant i Paris and Brussels at the latter city spend- 
belonging to the g« mis of Zingiheracctv, ing eleven years as tutor in an neadenn. 
which has bet n cult ivuteu from the earliest During this time he wrote man> walks 
times in the K. Indies. It grows in damp, 1 of philosophical importance, formula! - 
moist plm es in vsirion« parts of ti epical 1 ing his theor> of platonic idealism tmged 
Africa, and K cultivated partienlmly in \ with pantheism. His political ideal w, is a 
Jamah a. where many vuricths are dealt | eoi.l (‘derated Italy, with the pope at the 
in in common e. The cultivation is qtnlo ! head and the king of Sardinia us mill! irv 
simple. \\ hen the rootstock is taken up, guardian. II is c liief works arc // (le-onta 
on the withcung of the stem**, it I- pr« - inot/g no, an exposure of tin* Jesuits which 
pared lor the maikci b> scalding, or bv pieeipitatcd tiic transfer of rule from 
scraping and washing, tho first met In d 1 1 Icncal to < iv II hands; hil primato morale 
yielding black (»., the setoud white G . \e nnlr , hicntifving icliglon with rivlli- 
G. is put to lnanj nse^; medh inally as u al inn and reaching the com lusmn that the 
stimulant and ■ .irninativc, ns a condi- i < nurch Is the n*K on which the wcll-he ng 
mint or pn serve, and sometimes, whin 1 of human life turns; Vrotoloym , on tie 
green and nnvd with other herbs, t i>, a . same tin me but less emphatic: La Tiortca 
salad. 1 dt l sovran natu rale, on the realit » T of ivve- 

Gingko, Jap. name fora genus of d'Tidn- ‘latum and a future life; and / ntrntlitzmne 
ou.scomn ions plants mn-isting of a single | alto studio dtlla fihtpofthut on method and 
► peek s, a. hihdni, the innidi nhair tn*. terminology in plulosnphv ; nuil Auum 
which tc .irs large, 3 cllov' , edible truit ami i //rospif/o della bronze tr>,nomnhe. Sir 
delicate inlingc. The Jap. hold thi tree i Massarl, Win de V. (Swbert i, w ho lias od. 
ars Mien d a ml plant it round their t< m pies, his entire writings. Bte also G. Gentile, 
Gingucne, Pierre Louis (17 it IMt.j, Prophets of the Italian It it, my (in It ), 
Fr. mail of 1-ttirs, b. at lb tens m iGmencc, 192 i. 

Brittany and cdmaied at a Joan < >lhge i Gioconda, La (Fr. Ln Jaconrle ), famous 
there. In 1777 ho Composed a r omie I portrait of Mona (Madonna) Lisa, ‘.with 
open entitled Pomponm. In 1791 he i the ineffable Millie/ w ifo of 1* rancesco del 
puls Lctti/s snr Its confessions tU J. ,/. O. (116s l.»2b), painted in Florence by 
in which he defended the hie I his friend Leonardo da Vinci (c. 1502). It 
and piinciples of that author, lie spmtd 1 is *»nlil t hat he worked on it for four years, 
tho pr.n< iph * of justice and liberty hi the and even then considered it unfinished, 
beginning of tho I r. UeTolutlon m his I surrounding her with all kinds of amuse- 
papei, J/t 1 anile mllaotoisc, and this h d j ments to htep th“ divine smile upon her 
to his imp] i«i»mncut during the Terror, lips. The hcautilul c:mvns was acquired 
ou.lv c-i.ipir g with his life on the doum ill by Francis I. tor the Louvre, it was 
of Uohe-ipnirc. (J.N ablest work i his I stolen from t Imre in 1912 but subsequently 
llistone Idtiroire dr Tltalie ( 1811-3.0. [ recovered, 'flu ro has naturally bcon 

Glnkcll, GoJ art, Atiilom:, Kakj. oi . 1 many copies, and It was even claimed, but 
Ginosa, in Italv, a vom, of Naples, Mtu- ■ on Insuflhicut evideucc, that tho l.ouvrti 
ftted in the piov . of Otranto. Pop. [ treasure was not tho original. Vasari, 
10,000. Michelet, 'I lilmphilo Gautier, Gustavo 

Ginsburg, Christi'in David (1831-191 4). » Blanche, and George Sand wroto enthu- 
Hcb. scholar, n. ,ji y. jwiw, Boland. He sia-tiealK about the pictum, 
was educated at th* Jiahinnie GoUcgv ini Giocondo, Fra Giovanni (H50 -1515), 
bis native cily, and afterwards pm sued [ Tt. architcit, mgineer, and antiquary, b . 
the study of Hit IP n. scriptures, vv it h i at Verona. He became ft Franciscan friar 
special regard lo the Mcgilloth. In Fie*-- land went to Borne to study arohccology, 
land. His first traus vv.mtbafc of the<Smc/ where ho made a wonderful collection of 
of j Songs, and tins he followed up with a r over 2000 nnet. Inscriptions, Ho was tho 
trans. of Ecclesiastes. In 1870 ho was ap- architect of King Ferdinand of Naples, 
pointed a member of t he committee for lb< I and later of < ’harioa VIII. of Franco. Ho 
revision of the Eng. vusirui of tho O.T. , is said to bo tho dcsignor of tlio Hotel 
His maffnum opus was the Massorah, pub. 1 Dieu, Pont Notre Kamo, and Chambro 
in three vols. Later pubs, were The i do Compton. G. was also learned ln 
Text of the Hebrew Bible in Abbreviations I philosophy and classical literature, and 
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wrote notes on Crosar's Commentaries . Qionlani, 1808; also lives by C. Vlani, 
See studies by K. Fiocco, 1916, and G. 1920, and G. Leopardi, 1987. 

Had ego, 1917. Giordano, Luca (1632-1705), lb. painter, 

Gioja, Melchlorro (1707-1829), It. 6. in Naples. The first rudiments of 
writer on philosophy and political coon- drawing ho acquired from his father, 
omy, b. at Piacenza. At Milan ho was Antonio G., who was, however, an in- 
nppointed by the Fr. Gov. director of different painter, lie painted with great 
the s tut 1st lea] bureau. G. was one of iho facility at a very early age, and at the 
first investigators to apply statistics to ago of thirteen he was placed under the 
questions of public morality and political instruction of Hibera. Hh father later 
economy, bilosofia della siaftshea, G/s took him to Homo, where he studied 
latest work, contains briefly his Picas on under Pietro da f'ortoua and copied many 
humnn life, and affords the best insight of the great master’s pictures, lie also 
into his aims and methods. He also visited Venice and studied the works of 
wroto Del mcr do e dellc recompense (1818), Paul Veronese amt Titian. G. painted a 
a large treatise giving a sv^termitie groat number of piotims, which may he 
description of social ethics from the seen in the chief galleries of Europe. One 
utilitarian standpoint/ and A novo Pros- of the most famous is 'f’hrist expelling 
petto tli Ue. scicme. et tmomichf (1815-17), the Traders from tlio Temple’ In the 
containing much valuable information, church of the Pedrl Girohmiini in Naples. 
This last may be considered the hestand Others of note are 'The Judgment of 
most original treatment of the div. of Paris,' m Hcrlin, and ‘Thrill with the 
labour slue© Adam Smith’-. IVealth of Doctors in tlio Temple/ In Home. See 
X at inns. \V. Holfs, (Icsrhirhte tier Male re i A 'copies, 

Giolittl, Giovanni (1812 -1928), It. 1010, and studies by 10. Pctruceone, 1919, 
statesman, b. at Momloxi in the prov. of and A do ilinuldD, 1922. 

(’unco. Ilo received his education at Giordano, Umberto (1867-1948), It. 
Turin, and after a rapid career in the operatic composer, b. at Fnggia, son of an 
financial adminM ratio.*, v » * was appointed artisan and educated at the Conservatoire, 
councillor of stutc and cl< Ud co Pnrliu- Naples. His first upeju, Marina , was 
ment in 1882. Ilo became minister of written while he was still a student, and 
the treasury in 1889 and minUtcr of hi* next. Mala Vita, wn« written in 1892. 
finance in 1890, but he was soon compelled Ilo was a popular composer in the tradi- 
to resign this position on account of his tion of romantic realism that was tho 
poliex of extreme eeonomv. Two yenne vogue at tlu end of the last eenturv and. 
later he become president of the ministry, most of hi- themes were melodramatic, 
and during hi-, tenure of otlieo succeeded ills licsf known opera is Jndrta ('fienier 
In introducing many needed rt forms in (1896), which, however, suffered by corn- 
favour of the lower classes. In 1991 ho pur hum with the work of his contcrn- 
wn« nuiiLstcr of tho interior and in 1906 porarics. Mascagni, whom ho somewhat 
Premier. Was pro-Ger. in the First resembles, and Pucemi. It was last 
World War and a pacihst. 1 ta.lv having performed at t'ovent Garden in 1930. 
decided to Join the Entente nations, G. H Ls Ft dor a (1898), composed to Surdou’s 
was replaced in power by Huron Sonnino, text of tho wime namo written for Sarah 
and thereafter formulated a mw pro- llernhardt, enjoyed some Miceess. lie 
gramme of Socialism. In his paper, tho was still writing operas as late 1928 
Slampa, he laid down a vast plan of social, when II lte t founded on a fald was 
economic, and political reforms, ita haling produced to cclet i uo tlio reopemiv of 
tho abolition of secret diplomucv. l!o, La Seals. />. at Milan, 
however, never returned to olheo. In Giorgio, Francesco (1439-1502), It. 
tin 1 plenitude of his power he hud been architect, aeulptor. engineer, pander, and 
virtually dictator of Italy and was ablate** bronze-c.ister, b. at Siena. Ho is proniin- 
nian of uiuluiUblo ubilitics. lln auto- ent among the artiste of the KoiiuKsanco 
biography Memorie della rnia vita was oil account of his great versatility; but 
pub. in 1922. Sre H. Ooce, It'dary of he principals devoted himself tn euginecr- 
Cnnitmpnrary Italy, 1871- 1915, and fount lug and niibiarv architecture, lus ser- 
Sforza, Makers of Modtrn Furtiin t 19 JO. vices being constantly in demand by tho 

Gionia, see Dauo. Sienese i. public. Ills prin. authentic 

Giordani, Pietro (1774-1818), It. author, i picture is th.it of the Madonna and Child 
b. at Puicenz.i. llis writings arc immor- enthroned in the church of Siena, though 
oils, tho most valuable luing tliiM ollection there are many others in tho dilTiaent 
of letters, Kpidnlario. pub. with t he O t n re. galleries of Europe attributed to him. 
lie also wrote various critical e^ax>, Giorgione da Castelfranco (1177 loll), 
political pamphlets, eulogies, and im moii d one of the chief Vonctian painters of tho 
mldrertscs. In Ills jouth G. joun d the High Ucnuissanco, whose real name was 
Hcncdictiuo Order, but in 1808 lie hft it Giorgio Harbarelli, Giorgione (Hig George) 
to hecorno secretary of tho Academy of being applied to him on account of his 
JHolognn. This office, however, ho was ability. Ho was 6. at Castclfranco. but 
obliked to give up in 1815 on account of wo have very m«\ , re information as to 
hiH Liberal political views, and Irani that tho fin ts of his life. lie uppearh to bavo 
dato till his death ho continued to tight been ot liumblo origin, and whs brought 
for the caiihc of liberty, being remembered up at Venice, where ho seems to haro 
ns a groat patriot as well a« a noted writer. served his apprenticeship under Giovanni 
G. is considered as one of the greatest Bellini, and it was at Venice that ho 
classical scholars of his day. See G. became famous. In 1500, at the early 
Homo pi, Delta vita e dells opere di Vieira ago of twenty -three, he was choseu to 
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paint portraits of the Doge Agostino 
Barberigo and the condottlere Consnlvo 
Forranto. He decorated the facades of 
about half a dozen palaces iu Venice, 
which have lone since been defaced, the 
most important being: that, of tlio Fondnco 
del Tedeschi (1508). All accounts of his 
life represent G. as being a person of 
great social charm, a musician, and a 
romantic and ardent lover; he is said 
indeed to have d. iu consequence of a love 
affair. It has been said that G.’s position 
in Venetian arts was similar to that of 
Leonardo In Florentine art. Quite 150 
paintings are attributed to him in the 
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Self-portrait. 

European galleries, but only a few are 
of undoubted authenticity, notably 

* Madonna enthroned between Saints 
Liberate and Francis,* in the cathedral of 
Castelfran<‘o; ‘La Funugiia di Giorgione.* 
in Venice; 'Three Eastern Sages,’ in 
Vienna; ‘The Thn e Ages of Man,’ in 
Florenco; and ‘The Sleeping Venus,* in 
Dresden. U. d. at Venice at the zcintli 
of his popularit v. Ste studies by L. J u*»t j, 
1920. und Sir M. Conway, 1929. 

Giottino (Tomasso di Stefano) (1324-57), 
It. painter of the school of Giotti, sur- 
named (J. because he imitated the manner 
of Giotto, his great predecessor. He 
decorated the Va« **an Palace at Home, 
and ho painted numerous frescoes and 
oil pictures, many of which are extant. 
The following aro attributed to him; 

• Deposition/ In the Ufllzi; ' Crucifixion* 
and * Adoration* in the Sfrozzi Chapel at 
Santa Maria Novello; and the 'Legend of 
Constantine and Pope Sylvester’ at Santa 


Croce In Florence. See G. Vasari, Lives of 
the Painter 8 1 etc. 

Giotto (Ambrogio di Bondono), It. 

i mlnter, architect, and sculptor, b. in 
Florence, probably in 1 268 or 1 267. There 
aro but few known facts about Ills lifo, but 
lie was the son of a peasant landowner, it 
Is generally agreed, who, though of no 
large possessions, was of reputable descent. 
From G.*s works it is evident that lie was 
a pupil of the Rom. school, dovclopiug 
its early Christian and classic side. His 
earliest works ure to bo found in the 
church of St. Francis at Assisi. Hero is 
his series of the ‘Life of Christ* and the 
‘Allegories of St. Francis.* In 1298 G. 
painted the altar-piece of St. Peter’s at 
Homo ami designed the ‘Nuvlcelltt’ in 
mosaic — Christ saving 8t. Peter from the 
waves. This is still to he seen in the 
vestibule of St. Peter’s. The scries of 
frescoes with which G. decorated the walls 
of the chapel built in Padua In honour of 
the Virgin brings us to tlio greatest of 
his undestroyed enterprises. These fres- 
coes wore painted iu 1303, and illustrate 
the life of Christ and the life of the 
Virgin in thirty-eight scenes. In tliaso 
(1. reaches the hoight of his genius. G. 
next returned to Florence and Assisi, 
whore he painted the four l.unoiH allegori- 
cal frescoes in the vault of the church: 
'The Marriage of St. Francis with 
Poverty,* 'The Triumph of Charity,* ‘The 
Triumph of Obedience,* und ‘The Glori- 
fication of St. Francis.* Though perhaps 
hardly of the first rank, G. was an archi- 
tect and his masterpiece of design, the 
Campanile, known as G.’s Tower was 
begun iu 1334, when he was niudo ehfef 
architcet of the Florentine cathedral. 
Though unfinished his death, the 
Campanile was carried out according 
to G.’s plan in every detail. Its reliefs 
and statues aro among the finest works of 
It. Gothic sculpture. The art of painting, 
as re-ercated by G., was cariiod on l»y his 
pupils and succofisors throughout Italy, 
with but little change or development, 
for nearly a hundred years. G. d. in 
1330. See biographical studies by 1. B. 
Supino, 1920; C. Uarra, 1925; JS. Cecclii, 
1937; and T. Ifetzcr, 1911. 

Giovanni de* Medici, sec Ll.o (popes), 
Leo X. 

Giovanni di Fiesoie, see Angelic o, Fra. 
Giovanni Maria del Monte, see Juliuh 
( popes), Julius III . 

Gipping, see Orwell. 

Gippsland, in Australia, tho 8.E. dist. of 
Victoria, mimed after Sir George Gipps, 
governor of New S. Wales from 1838 to 
184G. It has an area of nearly 14.000 an. 
m., and though mountainous In the N.E. 
is of a more agrlc. nature lh tho 8.W., 
where fanning and cattle-grazing aro 
carried on. Its chief mineral wealth con- 
sists of gold, silver, copper, load, coal, etc. 
Gipsies, see Gypsiks. 

Giraffe, also known as Camelopard, 
tallest of all mammals. Oirafla , the Sp. 
name, is derived from the Arabic zaraf, 
wlillst the classic term camelopard prob- 
ably came into use whon these animals 
were introduced into tho Horn, amphi- 
theatre from N. Africa. This name has 
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now more or less fallen into disuse. The 
O. constitutes a distinct family of rumin- 
ants, containing one species only. It is a 
native of Africa, and is found S. of the 
Sahara, generally in herds of from five to 
forty. Tho chief characteristic of the 
animal is tho enormous length of the neck 
and limbs, and the long, tufted tail. Its 
tongue is also remarkable for its great 
length, combined with elasticity and 
power. The head is furnished with two 
protuberances between tho ears, com- 
monly described as horns. Tho G. Is an 
inoffensive animal and usually seeks safety 
by flight, not being easily overtaken even 
by a licet horse. When fighting it kicks 
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nwiftly with its hind legs nnd can make a 
stout resistance, being capable of even 
keeping off a lion. Persecution lias of late 
years much reduced tho number of Os., 
nnd led to their extermination from many 
dists. (Is. were llr^t brought to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens In London in tho year 1836, 
and since then many specimens nave been 
acquired which have bred in the Gardens. 
The (*., however, is rather a delicate 
animal, and needs care in captivity. 
These animals uro essentially inliab. of 
open country. Gs. are able to browse on 
tall trees with tho greatest of case by 
reason of their long necks and flexible 
tongues, and thoy nro capable of going for 
a long time without water and seldom feed 
on grass. Tn their native state in Africa, 
whin standing among tho mimosa -trees, 
thoy can often hardly bo detootod. as thoy 
harmonise so completely with their 
surroundings. Sec also under Cajmelo- 
P Alt DALIS. 

Giraldi, Glglto Gregorio, or Lilius Gre- 
gorius (1470-1552), It. poet and archeo- 
logist, 6 . at Ferrara. In 1507-8 lie was at 


Milan, studying Gk. Thence ho went to 
Modena, and becamo tutor to a son of 
Count Nlcolo Hangone — JSrcolc, after- 
wards cardinal. He went with Ills pupil 
to Rome, and became protonotary apos- 
tolic. His library was destroyed In the 
sack of Rome, 1527. H o was an elegant 
Lat. poet, and systematised classical 
mythology. 

Giraldi, Giovanni Battista (1504-73), It. 
author, b. at Ferrara, son of Christo- 
foro G. Became prof, of medicine and 
philosophy at the univ. of Ferrara, 1525. 
Obtained chair of belles-lettres in succes- 
sion to Cciio Caicagnini, 1537. About 
1542 became secretary of state under 
Ercolo d’Ksto II.; was continued in that 
employ under Alfonso II. As a member 
of tho Accademia dclle AfQdati he took 
the surnomo of Cinzio, and Is commonly 
known by this assumed name, which, 
anglicised, Is Cinthio. Wrote nine trage- 
dies, tho best known of which is Jl Orbeecke 
(1541). <71 1 11 ccantommiti (or * A Hundred 

Novels’) (1505) is a famous vol. of tales. 
Shakespeare borrowed from this source his 
plots in Measure for Measure and Othello , 
though in the latter plav he profoundly 
modified tho rel.it ions of Othello and logo 
nnd introduced two new characters in 
Rodcrigo and Emilia. 

• Giraldus Cambrensis (c. 1110-c. 1220), 
medieval historian and ecclesiastic, also 
called Gerald do Barri, of Eng. descent. 
Under the mllueneo of his uncle, bishop of 
St. Davids, he took holy orders about 
1172. and soon afterwords becamo arch- 
deacon of Brecknock. This position he 
tilled for four year.-, and then retired to 
the univ. of Paris, where he resumed the 
study of law and theology. In 1184 he 
returm d to England, was made one of the 
king’s chaplains, and accompanied Prince 
John on his \ojage to Ireland. Sco 
Itinerary (Even mail’s Library), 1908. 

Girardin, Emile de (1 SOU- SI), Fr. poli- 
tician, journalist, and legislator, tho ille- 
gitimate fc-on of Alexandre, comta de G. 
(d. 1855). His ido.i of a halfpenny news- 
paper was tarried out in 1830, when ho 
founded tho I'rt sse, a mur. of Conservative 
and Boynlist tendencies. Attacks on this 
led to the quairel and duel in which G. 
killed Arnmnd Carrel, editor of the 
Xational. Till the revolution of 1848 G. 
was occupied with polities, gradually be- 
coming a decided Republican. In 1866 he 
left the Prt sse to direct tho Liberty, in which 
ho wrote 'vehemently against Prussia and 
voted for war (1870). Ilis works (apart 
from journalism) include Im Fille du 
milhonmnre (comedy, 1858); Lc Supplies 
d*une fctnme (with Dmnas fils, 1865); De 
la presse p< riodique an XI sitcle (1837); 
De la liberty de la pressc ct du journal isme 
(1842). Ilis first wife was Delphine Gay 
(1804 -55 ), w ho wrote * Lettres porislenacs/ 
under tho pseudonym 'vJeoxnto do 
Launay,’ in tho Preset (1830- 17 ). See hia 
Collected Works. 18C0-C1 ; G. d’Heilly, 
Mine de (lira rain, 1808; Salnt-Ainand, 
Mme de ( lirardin , 1874; and lives by M. 
Reclue, 1934, and P. Sinmaro, 1934; also 
J. Morienvnl, Les Crcatenrs de la grande 
presse en France , 1934, and G. Weill, Le 
Journal, 1934. 
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Girard on, Francois (1628-1715), Fr. 
sculptor, sent by seguicr first to Anguler’s 
studio, and then to Rome. On his return 
he obtained a position at court, decorating 
the palace, s at Versailles and Trianon 
under Lebrun’s direction. Admitted to 
the Academy of Fainting and Sculpture 
in 1657 ho became prof, in 1659. Chief 
among lus works is ‘ Tom beau do Riche- 
lieu* at the Sorbonne. Others are the 
white marble medallion of Louis XIV., 
presented to his native Troyes (1090): 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV. in Place 
VcndOiue (1699); ‘I/liiver* and ‘L’JCn- 
levcrnont de Proserpine* at Versailles. 
IL was a friend of i'nnd£ ( Hoileau, Racine, 
and La Font tmo. He married Catherine 
Duchemin (d. 1698). See life by 1*. 

Francartel, 1929. 

Giraud, Count Giovanni (1770 IS 34), 
It. comic writer of le r. descent. Ills first 
work, L’(Jtu*tn non si inner, appeared in 
179S. He wrote also comedies (t voR, 
1808), somewbat resembling Goldoni's, 
the most popular being L’Ajo toll* lm • 
barazzo (I a l’rtrcptcur dans Vembarras , 
1807). Ills 1'eatro domestiro, 1810-25, 
was a collection of plavs for children, 
partly in mutation of Herq urn’s work*. 
(1719-91). He raised a squadron ot 
cavalry (c. 1798) to defend Pope Piu^ VI. 
against the Fr. («. Imm ame director of all 
the theatres in Italj (1 SI 3-3 1), but ruined 
himself by ^peculation. 

Giraud, Henri (1879-1949), Fr. soldier, 
b. in Pans, of Alsatian descent, and edu- 
cated at .st. Oyr. A captain of the 
Zouaves m the First World War, lie wus 
wounded at the battle of Guise and, left 
on the Ibid for dead, was taken prisoner 
by the Geis. A few weeks later he i sea pi d 
from a hospital in Germany and, thimigh 
his skill with horses, successfully posed us 
a bus conductor and eireu* hand, ami so 
made Ins way into Holland. At the 
aruuslK e he was a major, with four bars tr» 
his Croix de Guerre, and chief of stuff of 
the Moi ocean Inv. Retween the two 
world wars lie saw service in the Riff 
campaign and, in 1939, was military 
governor of Metz. On the outbreak of 
war he w «s given command of an army in 
Holland, but was again captured by the 
Gers., who, mindful of previous expm- 
ence, ke.pt him under vigilant surveilbi nee 
at Kouig-Um. liut again, after ear* Ml 
devising, G. e craped and, despite the oil* r 
of a largo re ward fot his recapture, re<u he <1 
unoccupied I lane** (April 1942). To 
P6tniu lie plnlged himself not to join <i<* 
Gaulle, but he n tuse A to give any promise 
not to take up aims against the Gm 
Having, liowevu, *1* tided to serve with 
the arinks of (1» n. 1 m nhower, he escape d 
from France by hoarding a Rrlt. sub- 
nmrmo at the mu low risk of being 
drowned and, on the day of tho allu d 
landing in N. Alika, broadcast an 
announcement the he hud assumed th« 
command of tho i r. Paces there, thui 
associating himself with Adm. Harlan 
iq.v.). After the murdt r oE Harlan he was 
unanimously chosen by 1 be Fr. Council to 
be high commissioner m Pr. N. Africa, as 
well as commander-in-ckier. At meetings 
with de Gaulle it was agreed to set up a 


committee for National Liberation under 
the joint chairmanship of both generuls, 
but tlds orrangoment was abandoned 
after tlio creation of the provisional Con- 
sultative Assembly had brought about 
considerable changes in the membership 
of the committee. In the spring of 1944, 
however, his post of commander-ln-chief 
was abolished — nominally because the Fr. 
forces were assigned to various allied 
commands, but actually because the men 
of the maqvis or resistance movement dis- 
trusted hun as a representative of the 
ancien regime. He i ejected the offer of 
the pobt of inspector-general of tho Fr. 
Annies. Ills last order of tho day as 
commander ended with what, in tho cir- 
cumstances, were peeuhailv poignant 
word*: ‘There Is onl\ one voice, that of 
Franco. Mon may go, Franc o remains.’ 
G. was ono of the most distinguished Fr. 
soldicis of his day, and regarded as a 
1 aiding strategist. He was awarded tlie 
Mtfdnille Militairc in J919, shortly beforo 
his death. 

Girba, s*e Ji:kha. 

Girder, beam of metal or wood intended 
to be supported at cither end, and to carry 
a Mitieal load between the ends. A G. 
spans the distance fiom wall to wall and 
supports a superstructure. such us tho 
pathway of a bridge, a Hour, etc. (is. 
either extend over one or more intci- 
inedinto supports, or uie suppoitid only 
ut the two ends. In the latter case they 
me called pimple Gs.; in tli« burner, con- 
tinuous. The upper and lower tlanges of 
a G. are eonucctcd bv a solid web. or by 
on open framework of diagonal ami verti- 
cal members. (is. naturally ililler accord- 
ing to the purpose tor which they aro 
required. A sandwich U. m one which is 
composed of two wooden beams, with nn 
iron flitch plate between, nil bolted 
together. Again, a box G. is one in w Inch 
the tlunges arc < ounce red by two web 
plates, that a cioss-bcetion of the G. is 
box-like in foiui. Gs. ore mainly used in 
connection with bridges (commonly being 
of bleed, which has almost enhrely ro 
placed east non and wionght non), of 
wlmli thev foim the prm. component 
parts, and thc»v me i mplojed gentnillv to 
foim tli<‘ hon/ontal v\ eight-bearing mem- 
bers in hteil and non structures of every 
kind. G. bridges are generally used for 
short spans, sc jdoru e\e ceding 100 ft. In 
platc-G. bildges the («s have solid webs 
ee un posed of steel plutu«, and of ree'ont 
years long* r G*. have come* to be con- 
htrueted. Tin* longest one's are those of 
tho viadue t on the Riverside l)iive in New 
\ork, creeled in 1900, tho span being 
126 ft. A moTo oxtensivo adoption of 
plutc-Gs., together with now designs aud 
detailH, has aiisou in eonseqttenco of the 
large amount of new cortfdfuctJuii and 
corri8])ondw.g increase* in Ujm weight of 
rolling-stock m recent years. 

Girgeh, Girga, or Jirjeh, prov. anel tn. of 
Upper Kgypt. Area about 675 «q. m, 
Cap. of prov., Ruling. Pop, 1.288,400. 
The tn. is on iho Nile’s 1. b. t mid on tho 
railway from Cairo to Assouan, 60 m. from 
the ruins of Thebes. It is tho sent of a 
Coptic bishop, has a Lai. monastery, aud 
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a gov. cotton factory* Most of the tnhab. 
are Christians. Pop. 31,900. 

Girgenti: 1. Prov. of Sicily, on S.W. 
poast. It is hilly, but produces cereals, 
fruits, olivo-oil t sulphur, salt, and llsh. 
Area 1172 sq. m. Pop. 435,000. 2. Cap. 

of above and episcopal see, on an omin- 
onco overlooking the sea near the site of 
anct. Agrigcntum, on S. coast, about 60 
m. from Palermo. Porto Hmpedocle, its 
port, is protected by a mole built on the 
ruins of an anct. temple. OlHcially the 

S ort Includes Lie at a and Riculiann, and 
lies© are the chief tns. in Italy for export- 
ing sulphur, (temnins of Agrigentum 
Of. 560-4.0(1 B.c.) aro to tho K. of the 
modern tn. There aro interesting medie- 
val buildings, gates, and churches, 
notably the cathedral (fourteenth century). 
The library was founded by Bishop Luc- 
chesl, 1705. Tho Saracens look (i. from 
the Gks. f 828. and in 1086 Pager I. took 
it from them and founded a bishopric. In 
the lighting of 1013 the frescoes of S. 
Gerlundo Cathedral, the convent of tho 
Sanlo Spirlto, and tho museum all suffered 
damage from bombardment, hut tho Ok. 
and Horn, ruins of the great temples were 
unscathed. Pop. 3l,0eo 

Girig, son of Puiwil, « oa c\iated with 
Kocha in the government of the Picth-h 
kingdom, a. i». 878 90. Hero of numerous 
stories of more or less apocryphal char- 
acter. Said to ha\o liberated bis country 
from the J tun. invader*, to lia\c overrun 
Lothian, and to hove subjugated Li eland. 
Jn consult ration of the pri village** he con- 
ferred on the monks of St. \ minus, he 
has been styled the liberator of the j 
Scottish Church. 

Girl Guides. This movement was 
founded in 1910 l»y Lord B.oh n-Pmvell 
as a parallel organisation to tho Boy 
Scouts. The lint, headquartcis uro at 
17- JO Buckingham Palace lto.m, Lon- 
don. S.W. l, and there art trainin'; centres 
for gulden in vurious parts of the country. 

In 1948 the total nn in- 
^ bership in Great Britain 

/p-— and [ later was 145 , 000 , 
AVuiK umlthoworld inember- 

/ T 'xl* rr & n ship in thirt > -one t oiin- 

I Hr 5 , . I l tries throughout tho 

1/vd' *( world wus 2,500,000. 

The president of tho 
if Brit. Girl Guides Asso- 
o\£& r m ciation is the Princess 

Koval, and Punecs* 
TiiF. ciJKL quidr Hli/.aboth is chief 

KATiuir ranger of the Brit, 

i Al u Empire. Lady Ba-ion- 

I’owell Is the world 
chief guide. Guiding provides a progres- 
sive training fur girls between the ages of 
71 and 21, as Brownies (71-11), Guides 
(11-16). and Hangers ( 16-2 1). The adult 
lenders aro known us guide rs and com- 
missioners, and the cadet section is ro- 
spoitslble for training girls between tho 
ages of 10 and 21 as potential guldcrs. 
The extension section provide* Hanger 
and Guido companies and Brow uio packs 
for physically and mentally handicapped 
children, and the auxiliary section caters 
for thoso in homes and schools for girls 
taken from undesirable surroundings. 


T11F. CiJKL QUIDR 
BA1HJ1& 


Lone companies are formed for girls who 
are unable to join ordinary companies 
owing to their work or where they live. 
Tho aim of the Guide movement is to give 
individual character training through 
healthy, happy, and adventurous activi- 
ties; training them in habits of observa- 
tion, self-reliance, and thoughtfulness for 
others, teaching thorn services of value to 
the public*, handicrafts useful totliomselvea, 
and promoting their physical, mental, and 
spiritual development. Special emphasis 
is laid on camping and other outdoor 
activities. Membership is open to every 
girl, irrespective of colour, class, or croed, 
who is willing to subscribe to the bosio 
principles of the movement, and to keep the 
promises made at her enrolment . See Sir 
It. Baden Howell, Girl Guidxnq, 1921; Anil 
Kindersley (editor) The Guidiny Hook , 
1922 ; and J. Potts, Girl Guide Hadyea, 1924. 

Girn&r, sacred mi. in the feudatory state 
of Pali tuna, India, S.W. of the peninsula 
of Kathiawar, 230 m. from Bombay. 
Thore aro sov. Jain temples, and at the 
lmso valleys, gorges, and slopes covered 
with jungle. Altitude 3500 ft. 

Girodet-Trioson, Anne Louis Girodet de 
Roussy (e. 1707 1S21), Fr. painter, pupil 
of Luqum and I lav id. He won the Grand 
l’rix do Home with ‘Joseph vendu par ses 
frores’ (17 ■>»). He travelled in Italy and 
Prance, and was awarded the Llginn 
d'Homieur. 1816. His works include 
‘ Danae' (1798); ‘The Seasons’ (1799); 
‘Osman and his Warrioin’: ‘Set no du 
Deluge' ( 1 ^ 06 ); ‘sommcil d’Endv inlon* 
(1792); ‘I/Iiihiiinat on d'Atala’ (1808) 
(the last two both in Louvre); ‘Portrait of 
Napoleon 1.'; mid ‘ \urora* (180G, Leipzig 
Museum). S<e M. (‘oupin (editor). (Kurres 
po.sfhunoa, 182'J, and life b> P. A. Leroy, 
1892. 

Gironde, maritime dept, of S.W. France, 
near the G. estuary, foruud by the eon- 
tluoncc of the Garonne and Dordogne, 
bordering the Iwv t>f Biscay. It com- 
prises part of anct Guicnnc, is fertile in 
the R.. but belongs to tim region of tho 
Lainles on \\ . coast, being separated from 
the sea by sand-dunes, 35 to 300 ft. high, 
extending for 75 m. Tlie dist. Is particu- 
larly famous for wine (especially claret). 
Tho two chief disls. aro ‘region giroudine,* 
above Bordeaux, and M6doc below Bor- 
deaux. Tlu three great vineyards are 
C’hateau-Margaux, ChAteau-Lafltte, and 
GliAleaii-Latour. Turpentine, pitch, and 
cliareoul are obtained from the pine plan- 
tations on the coast (latufuist ). Grain, 
vegetables, fruit, salt, sugar, tobacco, 
candles, etc., arc produced. There are 
five nrnm*.: Bordeaux (cap.), Blaye, 
Lospnrre. Llboiirne, and l>angon. In the 
Second \\ orhl War operat ions were carried 
out in the spring of 1945 by Fr. forcos 
against tho Ger. pocket which had con- 
tinued to hold out at the mouth of the G. 
Extensive air operations supported the 
offensive. Those operations against the 
G. enclave- -for tho rest of Franco had 
long boon liberated— wore launched on 
April It. Long isolated and now de- 
moralised by the allied successes on tho 
main fronts, the Uor. defenders wore in- 
capable of auy extended resistance, and 
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the final elimination of the enemy in the 
area was achieved with the reduction of 
the is. of Oldron on May 1. Area about 
4140 sq. in. Pop. 858.000. 

Girondists (Fr. Qirondina ), moderate 
Republican party amongst the great 
political parties of the Fr. Revolution, 
which played a distinguished part in the 
Legislative Assembly (1791-02) and the 
Convention. Tlio dopt. of Gi rondo sent 
up as its representatives tlio earliest 
leaders of this party, hence tho name. In 
the legislative assembly the G. held the 
most commanding position, boing the 
leaders of the progressive or revolutionary 
party, and they were distinguished by 
such men as Vergniaud, Gaudet, Isnard, 
and Brissot, the lost named, though per- 
haps not so distinguished an orator as his 
co-workers, being a noted statesman. 
Early in 1792 Louis XVI. was obliged to 
form a Girondist ministry with Roland 
and Dumourfcz as its chiefs. It was. 
however, short-lived, and on its close 
dissensions broke out between the G. 
and tho more extreme members of tho 
assembly. After the National Convention 
the G. tried to save tho king** life but 
were unsuccessful, and the last effort of 
the party was an ineffectual attempt to 
impeach Murat, who, however, overthrew 
and arrested many of their number. From 

1793 may be dated the fall of the G. See 
A. de Lamartine, llistoire dca ( iirondins , 
1847: J. Jnures, Histoire socialistc de la 
Revolution francaise, 1923; and A. Mathiez, 
Girondistes it Montagnards , 1930. 

Girouard, Desire (1836-1911), Canadian 
Judge and legal writer; b. July 7 at Ft. 
Timothee. Quebec Prov. ; graduated from 
McGill T’niv.; practised at tho Montreal 
Bar, I860 -95. He was a member of the 
dominion Parliament for J. Cartier, 1878- 
1895, carrying the Deceased Wife’s Mstor 
Bill, 1882. Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Canada from 1895. lie became deputy 
governor-general of Canada, 1910. One of 
tho founders of tho Revue critique. His 
pubs. include Lake St. Ismis: Old and 
Aeir (1893: supplement, 1903) and La 
Salle QMM>, as well as u number of leg«il 
treat Js-es and sov. works on the hist, of 
tlio G. fuiuil) . 

Girtin, Thomas (1775-1802), Eng. 
painter and etcher. lie was apprenticed 
to a mezzotint eugravor and soon estab. 
a reputation b> his engravings. Uo 
practically estab., however, tho modern 
school of water-colour painters. Irom 

1794 to hi.- death ho exhibited at tho 
Academy. Sec L. Binyon, Thomas Girtin, 
1900. 

Girton College, col lego of Cambridge 
Univ., for women. Tho original college 
was opened at Beribhwv House, Hitchin, on 
Oct. 16, 1 869, under the name of tho 
College for Women. Tho present site in 
the par. of Girton, 2 m. W. of Cambridge, 
was purchased in lo72 and the college wuh 
then renamed G. C., tho removal to tho 
new building taking pluro in Get. 1873. 
Ordinances of 1923 admitted members 
of the college to univ. lectures and labora- 
tories and to tbe univ. library; and under 
the univ. statutes of 1926 members of tbe 
college became eligible for ail univ. 


Gissing 

teaohing offices, and for membership of 
faculties and boards of faculties. Its 
royal charter was granted in 1924. En- 
trance scholarships and exhibitions ore 
awarded on the results of a school exam- 
ination held jointly with Nownhnm College. 
Scholarships are of a minimum value of 
£30, with a possible Increase up to £100 
for a major, or £50 for a minor, scholar- 
ship. Exhibitions are of a minimum 
value of £15, with a possible increaso up 
to £30. There are also a number of 
foumlatlon scholarships founded between 

1876 and 1943, besides two musical scholar- 
ships, and ton studentships and graduate 
scholarships. 

Girvan, tn. and par. of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, about 20 m. from tho co. tn. of Ayr. 
It is a well-known health resort, and Is 
noted also for its herring fisheries. Pop. 
6700. 

Gisborne, tn. in the N. Is. of Now' 
Zealand. It is tho trude centre and port 
of the rich agrie. and pastoral dist. of 
Poverty Bay. A sunny eliinato and up- 
to-date recreational facilities make G. 
one of the most attractive holiday resorts. 
It lias dally communication with other 
parts of New Zculand by rail, road, and 
air. G. is renowned us the first landing 
place In Now Zealaud of Capt. Cook (Oct. 
1769). Pop. 16,200. 

Gisors, Fr. tn., dept. Eure, situated 
some 30 in. E.S.E. of Rouen; it was 
originally a Norman tn. of some impor- 
tance. Tho castle was parlly built by 
Henry II. of England and the tn. still 
retains many flue old buildings. It 
suffered some damage m tho Second World 
War. It mannfe. nowadays lacc, linen, 
and leather. Pop. 5800. 

Gissing, George R.bert (1857- 1903), 
Eng. novelist and miscellaneous writer, 6. 
at Wakefield, Yorkshire; studied at Owens 
College, Manchester. Of a curiously 
‘impractical* temperament, he lod a 
chequered and usually unhappy career. 
Beginning os a clerk In Liverpool, lie next 
went to America, returning to Europe in 

1877 to study at Jena, ilo returned to 
England in 1878 and eked out the liveli- 
hood gained from his novels by taking 
pupils. About 1836 be took a long-pro- 
jected tour to Romo and Greece. 11c had 
made an unhappy marriage in America, 
and his first wife being dead, ho marrioa 
again, equally unhappily, in 1890. In 
1897 ho again visited Italy, with II. G. 
Wells, and in 1901 was obliged by his 
health to settle in tho H. of Franco, whoro 
ho d. His work is marked by sombre 
power. Most of his novels deal realistic- 
ally with suburban life, apd certainly 
portray more of the sordid than tho joyous 
aspects of existence. They are neverthe- 
less Inspired by a deeply tnoral ideal. 
Ills works include Workers in the Dawn 
(1880, Bhowing the results of his study in 
Germany); The Unclassed (1884, now od. 
1895); Isal)rl Clarendon (1886); Demos 
(1886): and Th yrza (1887 )— all writt cn from 
tho point of view of a social outlaw — and 
A Life's Morn mg (1888. his most cheerful 
novel); The Nether World (1689, a gloomy 
description of semi-starvation); The 
Emancipated (1890); New Grub Street 
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(1891, a study of the effects of want on 
literary powers); Born in Exile (1892, an 
introspective soinl-autobiography ) ; Denzil 
Qnarner (1892, new cd. 1907); The Odd 
Women (1892-93, now cd. 1907); In the 
Year of Jubilee (1894); Eve's Hansom 
(1895); The Whirlpool (1897); Human 
Odds and Ends (1897); Charles Dickens: a 
Critical Essay (1898); The Town Traveller 
(1898); The Crown of Life (1899); Our 
Friend the Charlatan (1901) ; By the Ionian 
Sea (1901); The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft (1903, largely autobiographical); 
Will Warburton (pub. in 1905); and the 
unfinished Veranilda. See Morlcy Roberts, 
The Private Life of Henry Maitland , 1912, 
and The Letters of George Biasing, 1927; 
S. Alden, George Hissing; Humanist, 1922; 
H. C. McKay, George Hissing and his (' ritie , 
Frank Swinnerton , 1933. See also lives 
by F. Swinnerton, 1913; E. Oiling, 1927; 
G. Roberts, 1930; and S. V. Gnpp, 1930. 

Giuliano della Rovere, see Julius 
(popes), Julius II. 

Giuliani, Giambattista (1818-81), It. 
philologist, b. near Asti in Piedmont, and 
devoted the greater part of his life to 
Dante. Ho became prof, of moral philo- 
sophy at Genoa, and ultimately succeeded 
to tlio chair of rhetor! ’n ibo same tn. 
He removed later to i< iorci.^u- His chief 
works are Le Nor me di Commentare la 
Dtvina Cnmmedia (1850), and La Vila 
Nuova e 1 1 Canzonicre di Dante (18G3). 

Giugliano, It. tn. in Campania, 6 in. 
to the N.W. of Naples. Pop. 17,000. 

Giulianova, coast tn. of Terumo, Ttaly. 
It h linked by rail with tn. of Torano. in 
the Second World War the fine Roman- 
es <j no church of St. Marla was ruined. 

Giulio Romano (Giullo Pippi tie* Gian- 
nuzzi) (1 192-15 H3), It. painter and archi- 
tect-, b, at Rome; studied under Raphael, 
agisting him in hcv. works, including 
4 lie m ‘factors of the Church/ in the ln- 
cendio del IJorgo, and the ‘Apparition of 
the Cross/ in the Vatican. Thi-> la-.t was 
one of a series in the Hall of Constantine, 
with tho completion of which he was en- 
trusted on Rap lui el’s death, lie succeeded 
Raphael as head of tho Rom. m hool of 
painting. Among Ids early architectural 
w'orks is tho Villa Madania, wdl h its fresco 
of Polyphemus. Tn 1521 Federigo Don- 
zaga, duke of Mantua, invited lnm to 
undertake numerous renovations and 
decorations in t hat city. Here lie drained 
tho mashes and made provision against 
periodic Hoods; restored l ho pnlazzo del 
T6, the cathedral, a ducal palace at 
Mannirolo ami numerous minor buildings, 
and <lld much pictorial work, including 
tho 'History of Troy/ ‘Psycho/ ‘Icarus/ 
and 'The Titans/ Hater ho designed the 
facade to tho church of St. Pctronio at 
Bologna. Among his other works as a 
painter oro 'Tlio Martyrdom «>f fd. 
Stop hon* (Genoa), ‘Holy Family* (Dres- 
den). 'Mary and Jesus* (Louvre, Paris), 
and 'Madonna della Gatta' (Naples). Ills 
stylo is distinguished by freedom and 
animation. See lives by D'Aroo. 1812, 
J. P. Richter, 1928, and U. Vasari, Lives of 
the Painters (Eng. trnns. by J , Foster, 1 850). 

Glura, see Gyauos. 

Giurgevo, or Giurgiu, tn. of Rumania in 


Wallachla, on the 1. b. of the Danube, 
opposite Rustchuk, 40 ni. H.W. of Bu- 
charest. Tho tn. was founded by the 
Genoese in tho fourteenth century, was 
destroyed by the Russians in 1829, and 
recaptured by tho Turks in 1854. It has a 
largo trade in petroleum, salt, and grain, 
and is tho headquarters of commerce 
between Rumania and Bulgaria. There 
are also largo saw -mills. Oil wells at G. 
were bombed by the Allies on June 23, 
1944, and the place feu to the Russians 
soon in their offensive in Aug. Pop. 
24,000. 

Giustl, Giuseppe (1809-50), It. satirical 
poet, b. near Florence, ami earlv began a 
brilliant series of poems denouncing the 
enemies of Italy uml h»‘r own internal 
vices. In 1818 he became a member of 
the Tuscan Chamber of Deputies. Among 
his friends were Oapponi. Manzoni, and 
D'Azeglio. Ho wus actively sympathetic 
wdth tlio Liberation movement, but his 
temperament inclined him to moderate 
liberalism, and ho was considered by 
Romo of his countrymen, e.g. the ' Young 
Ltalv' party, to he a reactionary. His 
poems inr-ludo La (J hi glint teria (The Guillo- 
tine, 1833), written while he was btill a 
student; II Dies Ir;e (1835). on tho death 
of tho Emperor Francis I.; IjO Stirale 
(1830): II Brindisi di Ginlla (1840); 
Gli VmnnilarU 11 t'apato di Prete Pero ; 
Gingillimr. ; and Sant' Amhroqio (1846). 

1 Se t monographs by Susan Horner, 1864; 
G. Finretto, 1H77: mid Lconardis, 1887. 
Tho Amor, writer W\ D. Howells trans. 
Giusti m Modern Italian Potts. 1887. 

Givenchy, or Givmchv-lez-La Bassge, 
vil. In the dept, of Pas-de-Caluis, France, 
2 m. W. of La Ba^V-e, which was the scene 
of severe fighting in the First World War. 
In the battle of tlio Lys 17 r.) t April 1918, 
the G. sot tor was the ke\ to tho whole 
situation on the S. front of the Ger. 
attack, and the position there had become 
especially critical by hmmui of tho with- 
drawal of the Portuguese from the buttle, 
j thereby leaving tin »3th Brit. Riv. un- 
| supported. Tim famous div. held an 
organised line of 11,000 yards, and *his 
successful deft no© undoubtedly saved 
Bethuno. Kaiher in the war G. was 
occupied by Indian t roops, wh > were 
heavily attacked by tho Gera, in Dee. 
1914. There was also fighting at G. in 
1915 (luring tno battle of Loos (7.1*.). Pop. 
1100. Sie G. A. B. Dewar, Sir Douglas 
Haig's Command, 1922. 

Givet, tn. of Franee, in tho Ardennes, 
it stands on the Meuso and the Canal do 
l*Kst, 10 ni. N.Fi. of Mtaldres, and near 
tho Belgian frontier. It is a busy manu- 
facturing and trading centre with metal- 
lurgical and other factories. Thor© aro 
blue marble quarries near by. An old 
citadel, built by Charles V. on a height 
above the tn., is tho only remnant of its 
anct. fortifications. Pop. 6800. 

Givors, Fr. tn., dept, of tho Rhono, 
situated 1 4 m. S. W. of Lyons on tho r. b. 
of the Rhone. It manufs. iron, bottles, 
and glass, and is also a centre of tho coal- 
mining industry. Pop. 13/200. 

Giza (Gtzeh): 1. Prov. of Upper Egypt. 
Area about 400 sq. m„ with a pop. of 
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822 , 400 . 2. Tn. situated on the 1. b. of the In the nineteenth century was much 

Nile, some 3 m. 8. of Cairo. It is near the attention given to the subject. The three 
Pyramids, which are about 5 ni. to tho W. chief stages in our knowledge of G. forma- 
The Sphinx and the ruins of Memphis oro tious and causes ure sometimes known 
also in the Immediate neighbourhood, as llio diluvial hypothesis, the drift 
An electric railway runs to both of these hypothesis (started by Lyell), and the 
and also to the Pyramids. The Kgypto- ice-sheet hypothesis, 
logical museum which used to be hero is An enormous mass of ice covered 
now removed to Cairo. Tho Nile is Canada and N.K. V.S.A., reaching 13. to 
crossed at this point by a bridge. Pop. the Atlantic, and 8. even below the region 
06,000. of tho Great hakes and New York. Tho 

Gjellerup* Karl Adolf (18.57-1 PI 0), l>nn. White Arts., Catskills, and Adiroudaeks, 
author, b. at Koholte, Zealand. Ills ns well ns the Rockies on the VV. and the 
works are varied: including poetry, Act ion. Sierra Nevadas, all show signs of former 
dramas nn which he was least successful), U. activity, while the glaciers of Alaska 
and criticism. Among them are Kn and Brit. Columbia were so vast as to form 
Idealist ()879>, written under the pseudo- almost n single continuous field. In the 
nym of ‘ Kpigonos ’ ; Det Unge Denmark old world the ice-sheet spread from 
(1880): (Sermanernes Larina (1882) all Scandinavia to N. Germany, blocking up 
three novels; Rodtjorn (1832), a collection the Hal tic Sea, and northward to Great 
of poems showing his radical tendencies; Hritam, across tho North Hea. finally 
Aander og Tuter (1882), addressed to reaching to Ireland and tho Atlantic. 
I)i»rw in; /yrj/wAt/d (1884), a tragedy ; Hocks found in the fen di-.t. and otf 

dreaaret (1885), a series of reflections; four Plain borough lieud remain as proof of the 
dramas, viz. Saint Just (1S8G); Thanugns spread of tho ice to the JHnt. Isles fiom 
(1887): An Arkadish Legende G*>87); Norway before its final melting. Tho 
Hagbad og Signe (1888); Romulus (1889). thickness of the sheet has been est limited 
a novel; Rnhard M agner i bans Ilored - at some 5000 ft. On tho Continent tho 
veerk A ihelungtns Ring (1890); Jlcrnutn area covered Avas about .800,000 sip m. f 
Vandel (1891), a tragedy; ami Mnitui sev. times larger than tho (•roenl.ii.n ieo- 
(1898), a no\«l. He gained a Nobel cap. Small glaciers mid snow'-fielils 
prize. 1010 17. extended as far S. as tho C.upatliians ami 

Gjinokaster, str Ants'* kckwstko. Alp-., ami to the range 1 - and Central 

Glaber, Raoul or Rodolphe ( d . 1050), Fr. Pluteou ot France. Tile general tendency 
historian ami monk of Cluny, b. at Ain- of all Uicmi ice-masses ins to imoac down- 
erre. Hi-. Ihstona, in five hooks, extend- waids, and from tho Scott is n Highlands 
ing from 900 to 104G, was first pub. by they di\orged in both directions, \\ . and 
P. Pit liou in 1 >96. K. to the Outer Hebrides from llr.ss nml 

Glabrio, Acilius, see Acti.ius CJlahhio. In\ernev*, ami to the Nortli 8ea from 

Glace Bay, seaport of Cape Breton Is., Moray and Aberdeen. The flow eastward 
situated on the N.I3. roast of Noah Scotia, i a\»is checked by tho gieat Scandinavian 
and the most easteily port of ('amnia 'sheet which pressed upon tho Yorksliiro 
(excluding NcAvfouinliand). It is Him j coast and finally .forced tho Scottish ice 
centre of the richest coal-mining aien in { N.W. to tho Atlantic: by way of Caithness 
Canada, and is also an iron-mining dist. and the Oikueys. Pait of it also flowed. 
It is a good lmiliour and there is doep-‘-ea I down tho Clvdo valley, reaching N. 
fishing. There is mi airport about 3 m. | Ireland, S. Wales, and tho Fug. Midlands, 
from tho tn- There are tAAXlve chun lies, , w bore boulders of AIM Craig granite have 
thirteen scuools, and t>vn hospitals. Tho i been found. The present Alpine glaciers 
tn. oa\ui the electric light and Avnter nro merely hum hie remali is of the mighty 
-ptuns A Maieoni w ireless station for | fee-sheet which once emored all SAvitzer- 
tbo trari-mesion of transatlantic ine*- | land. The former existence of glaciers Is 
sages i»a- been erected hero. Pop. 28.000. provt d partly bv ecitain deposits and 
Glacial, or Pleistocene, Period (tik. I partly by the peculiar character and 
irXeiffTdi, mod, ami n<«'i ns, new'), or Ice Age, j formation of the surrounding country, 
the narnio usually given in geology to the i The deposit* consist ot moi nunc materials, 
latent diA. ot time immediately preceding | erratics, marine, fresh-water, and terres- 
historic tinn - ami foLUming upon tho i trial accumulations, the most important 
Neocene per mo. The termB Earlier Post- I substance being boulder-clay or ‘till.* 
tertiary or Ou.it* rnary ora are also teml l This is an unrtratifled clay full of ice- 
with tho same meaning. Glacial period |A\orn stones and boulders, supposed to 
and I'leistoi eric period aro practically t have been formed under glacier Ice. 
synonymous .k w tr.uds N. and temperate There aro otten si*v. distinct layers of 
regions, the fount r u foiling rather to the boulder-olav, separated by ‘Jutcrgluctal 
climatic characteii-tii -» of tho age, the beds/ The lowest and oldest Ijayer covers 
latter to its form ol hie. The chief peon- } a vast area, extending 8. to tho Bristol 
liarity of the time was the marked fall Channel and Thames valley tti England, 
of temp., and tho G. conditions of N. and to tlio foot of the Harbz Mts. in Gor- 
Europe and America wuc similar to those i many, tiiimi.ir deposits are met with in 
of tho polar regior of the present day. Switzerland and tho Alpine regions, tho 
Great mt. -glaciers and Ue-tlelds appear to 1 Apennines, the Corsican MLS., the trip, 
have formed and gradually advanced i Sierras, the Pyrenees, tho mb. ranges of 
southwards, filling the riv. ami lake basins, France and Germany, and the ( Carpathians, 
and submerging into. and lowlands alike. | The rock surfai es beneath are smoothed 
Many geologists believe In scv. great I and striated, or scratched and crushed, 
submergences during the G. period. Only I Other characteristic deposits are erratics. 
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askers, or kames, Giants’ Kettles, and 
dayB with Arctic marine shells (especially 
In Scotland and Prussia). There are 
numerous lakes in glaciated regions, the 
streams have exceedingly irregular courses, 
and relatively there Is little continuity of 
slope. Many of the lakes of N. Europe 
and America originated in the (I. period, 
and those of prc-G. origin were consider- 
ably expanded. Lake basins wore scooped 
out by erosion, and the ice-sheet by ob- 
structing valleys in its retreat formed 
toinporary lakes. One such temporary 
basin spread from N. Minnesota and N. 
Dakota far into Canada. The lochs of 
►Scotland and the fiords of Norway were 
very probably largely prod in ed by the 
erosive action of ice. The soil of glaciated 
regions is not derived from tko disinte- 
gration and decomposition of tho rook 
below, but from material or ‘drift’ carried 
down from elsewhere. This, ' unlike 
alluvium, has somo boulder of great 
si/e, and its materials are not generally 
rounded and sorted, but rather of rough, 
uneven surface, with numerous knolls and 
undrained hollows. Evidence of former 
glacial conditions has been found al«o m 
tho Caucasus, Asia Minor, India (Asia 
Proper^ parts of Africa and S. America, 
and in New Zealand 

The changes of climate during tho 
G. period were accompanied by migrations 
of the iauua and Horn of the Ar«tie and 
temperate zones. As tho temp, fell, 
animals and plants moved from tin polar 
♦ o the tiopicul regions, returning poleward 
again with tho rise of temp., >r seeking 
refuge on the lut. tops. Thus the i limut i< 
changes saw a series of emu spending 
vaiUtlons of life forms in tho different 
regions. 

Terminal moraines (1200 to 2000 ft. 
high) of glacier* are to bo s< on ip a gnat 
amphitheatre round I a reaon tin Pu diuont 
plains. The plains of Praia o, Italy, 
bpain, P. Jiussu, and England of tho 
Thames wore not coyoiod by urn entire 
ice-slieet, but wore frost -bound dm mg a 
great part of the > ear. \ detailed study 
of G. deposits tends to show that the ice 
must hiwo advanced and retreat ul again 
more than once. The exact mimlu r and 
extent of tbes<. fluctuations is still a 
matter for discussion, and different \icwh 
aro held. Pome geologists lu*lie\o in as 
many as five epochs of glac la t ion w ith Lour 
interglacial intervals, others nnlj in one. 

The true causes of tho cold < limnte of 
the leo Age aio still rnueh diseu-sed, 
and many different theories aie held. 
These can onh be mentioned briefly here. 
Pome belieye it to have been the remit of 
ustronmnieal changes (James Croll and 
Prof. Hall among others); otheis of 
terrestrial changes. Another theory as- 
cribes it to yuriations In tho quant it y of 
heat radiated by tho sun, supposing tho 
latter to bo a variable star. Changes of 
level of land and sea, perhaps accompanied 
by a diversion of tho Gulf y tn am across 
tho isthmus of Central America to tho 
Pacific or by submergence of the Panama 
isthmus, have also been suggested. One 
widely spread explanation is based on 
the relative positions of the earth and the 

E.E. 6 


sun at distant periods of time. The 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit Is subject 
to gradual and irregular variations. With 
a maximum of eccentricity tho earth is 
14,000,000 m. nearer the sun during 
perihelion than in aphelion, the difference 
in tho amount of beat received from 
tho sun being about one-fltth. See also 
Geology and Glaciers. 

For detailed study of the subject see 
Sir O. Lycll, Gcologual Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man, 1S(>3; J. Geikie, The 
Great Ice Age and its re lotion to the 
Antiquity of Man, 1874, and Earth 
Sculpture , 1898; W. H. Dawkins, Early 
Man in Itritain, 1880; J. Croll, Climate 
and Time tn their Gcologual 11 flat ions , 
1885; A. lleim and A Penck, On the 
District of the Ancient Glacier* oj the Isar 
and Linth , 1880; Sir H. How a rib. The 
Mammoth and the Flood, 1887, The Glacial 
Nightmare and the Flood (i.» ii.), 1893, and 
Ire and Water (i., ii.), 1905; Sir it. Hall, 
The Cau.se of the Ice Age, 1891 ; W. Wright 
and T, Chamberlin in The American 
Journal of Science, 1892-93: H. C. Lewis, 
Pap* rs and Notes on the Glacial Geology 
of Great Hntnin and Ireland, 1891; A. 
Penck u ml E. Hruekner, Die Alpen in Eis- 
zeitalter , 1901-0; F. Smith, The Stone Age 
in A. Jintmn and Ireland, 1909; A 1*. 
Coleman, JCe Agt i. Decent and Ancient, 
1920, K. M.iwin, Glaciers of Karakoram, 
1930; It. A. J>alv, (hanging U arid of fee 
Age, 193 i ; and It. F. Hint, Glacial Geology 
and the Pleistocene Epoch, 1947. See al*o 
writings of J. St hcueli/er, Kuhn, H. B. 
do sausnuio, J. \on Char pen tier, A. 
Agassiz, ,md .1. Itumsay. For further 
refeiemi 4 - to literature see A. Geikie, 'Vert- 
bot>k of (hologif, n. (1th ed.), 190 f, and T. 
Chninbeilin and R Salisbury, Geology 
(ill ), 1900 

Glaciers U’r. glacur ; Ger. Glctscher ), 
name gnen to m-». of snow’ compacted 
bv pressuie into it e. This masb of ice has 
its origin in the hollows of nit*, where 
perpetual snow m cumulates; it moves 
hlowly from lug he i to lowei levels, making 
its way down towards the lower valleys, 
wliore it gradually melts. Not infre- 
quently <* m»*li the holders of eultl- 
\ at ion and In \ t been know n even to Sweep 
nwuv Mis in tluir course. A glacier 
nun es at the r.ite of 1 8 to 2 1 in. i i a space 
of twentv four houis. It is steep and 
inaoeosnhlc at its lower end, but the 
middle pail of its murse is more level, 
though it la comes steeper again towards 
Its M>ime The ho of which G. are 
composed differs from that produced by 
t lie fri o/ing of still water, being < nmposeil 
of numerous thin layers, more brittle and 
less ti\ui-p*rent than ordinary ico. A 
glacier usmllv descends inio a \ alley, far 
below t h< limit ot perpetual snow , and ends 
amidst u w ilderness of stones borne down 
upon Its -surface, the earthy, rooky rubbish 
being tei mod a moraino. In tropical 
and temperate climates G. are found only 
upon the higher parts of lofty mts., but 
at tlio pules great is. and whole continents 
are partially and sometimes entirely 
covered by them. G. hare many features 
In common with rivs. They have regular 
drainage areas from which they draw 
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their supplies, they carry along with them 
in their course rocks sand, earth, gravel, 
etc , they reach the ocean in the forms of 
Ice or water, and they convey their 
burdens of earthy matter to the sea 
their influence upon marine deposits being 
very considerable Tlio distribution of G 
is vorv extensive They are to be found 
in Greenland, which is almost an entire 
sheet of ice In N America inAlaski and 
dotted along the Pacific coast The \ also 
occur in Lurope ISorway among the 
Pyrenees and along the Alps and traces 
of their presence in past geologic il ages are 
general appearing ovei the lirgor p »rt 
of N America and all hi I urope Hie 
unexplored \ntaiotic continent is to all 
appearance ovored b\ one huge ice 
sheet over 10 000 ft thick Of the 11 > i 
G in the Alps perhaps the most remirk 
able is the lower glunr of the \ar It 
has been estimated to tune a depth of 
about 1510 ft and 13 ono of the most 
remarkably even and accessible (« in all 
Switzerland The slope of its surface is 
in many place s only 1° sue h I v 1 1 ind 
easily crossed spaces are also found about 
the middle regions of the Mcr elt Glace 
and in the lower glacier of Grinelelw ild 
and it is in such portions of a glautr that 
Internal cascades or moulm s occur 1 hcv 
arise from the surf ice water being col 
lected into i console rablt mass by a long 
course over its unbroken surface and 
then hurled with force into the first ri\ 
met with A channel is kept open b\ 
the descending ease ado which at length 
loses the form of a Assure taking on that 
of an open shaft sometimes of enormous 
depth The middle region of the gre it 
G of the Alps extends from the lea el cf 
about 6000 to 8000 ft above the sc a 
bcvontl 8000 ft the t»now line is reuhe 1 
Iresh snow annually dlsappeirs trom ‘ho 
glae k r proper and where it eeases entire lv 
to melt it n iturally bee oints incorporate d 
with the glacie r I very where b» low tills 
region therefore the glacier melt s but 
here It forms In l?r this snowy region is 
known as rtfvf in Gcr as / irn 

As ascended, the glacier grad n illy 
changes from the state of ico to the state 
of snow The outer layers are ncirly 
pure snow but the deeper ones have moio 
consist! nee and bio ik into largo fragments 
which at ( himnnix, are called screws 
The ice of the glaeicr proper has a very 
peculiar structure quite distinct fiom 
the stratified tic n < f the snow on the vei 
It has a remark iblc veined or ribboned 
appearance exploited by Prof lorbcs 
as being the result of internal forces by 
which ono portion c f ir o is dragged past 
another in a manmr so gradual as not 
necessarily to produce large fissures m 
the ice but effecting i g( acral bruise cm r 
a considerable space of the moving body 
The delicate veins w < u In the G have 
their course m a parallel direction to that 
of the sliding eUor* f one portion of the 
ice over another loibrs described a 
lacier os 'an importer* fluid or viscous 
ody which is urged down slopes of a 
certain Inclination by the mutual pressure 
of Its parts/ but this 'plastic theory' has 
been objected to, m that ico is by its 


nature a brittle solid and not sensibly 
possessed of any viscous or plastic 
quality. Ono of tho most important 
contributions to the solution of this 
pioblem was made by Prof James 1 homp- 
bon, when he pi edict cd that the freezing- 
point of ice mubt be iowerod by prcssuie, 
and in this manner explaining the * viscous* 
theory of lorbos But In spite of the 
ohseivatlons made by these two men and 
by Tyndall and others tho real cause of 
glacier motion cannot yet be considered 
as satisfactorily solved 
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sik\cs iv v or \cn p in ini 
Pill HIM AIM 

Moraines pirvmibly referred to aio 
ono of tho most lemirkible phenomena 
connected with tin woih of G They arc 
accumulations if stones and dctiitus 
tit her piled up on the sides of tho glacier 
or scittcrcd along then suifoce, and have 
bun detached from tin sides of tho 
valley or mint forming the bed of tho 
glueior by the iction r f u c 

Tho fissures or crtvnssts by which G 
are traversoi present another phono 
mcnon T In y arc frequently over 100 ft 
In depth and often coveicd With snow, 
thus adding considerably to tho beauty 
and wondtr of Alpine sccnoiry, though 
they are, at the samo tune Exceedingly 
dangerous to travelers G abound in 
Switzerland the Tyrol, Piedmont and 
'savoy, but it is chiefly in the chain of 
Monto Rosa that they aio exhibited in 
their greatest Mihllinitv 

Gravel cones are occasionally seen on 
tho suifac'o of (» , and these arc closely 
connected in ougln with the mou/ms 
already referred to The glacier of Aar 
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has examples of these singular cones, but 
they are comparatively rare on most 
others. 

Glaolor tables are another striking 

E henomenon produced by u similar pro- 
active action of large stones, which have 
become detached from the moraines and 
lio on the surfaco of the ice, giving it the 
appearance of a table. See also Depo- 
sition. 

See H. B. de Saussuro, Voyages dans 
les Alpcs, 1780-9G; A. Agassiz, Systdme 
ulacia ire, 1847; Prof. Forbes (trans.), 
Thtorie des gladers de la Savoie , 1875; 
J, Tyndall, Gladers of the Alps , 1890; L. 
RGmond, 12,000 ans, 1903; (J. Wright and 
It. Priestley, Glaciology, 1922; A. E. 
Tuttou, The Natural History of Ice and 
Snow , 1927; W. Flaig, Das (JUtscherbuch , 
1938; and H. A hi man u, Glaeiological 
Research on the North Allantic Coasts, 
1949. 

Glacis, open space of ground round a 
fortress, sloping gently down from tho 
covered way to the country. Tho insur- 
gents aro obliged to pa^s oxer it in 
approaching the fort, ami thus expose 
themselves to open tire from the derenders. 

Gladbach, or Bergisoh-Gladbaoh, tn. in 
the Rhineland, Goi.i «t»v. about 9 in. 
E.N.E. of Cologne. Chief industries 
includo iron, steel, ami zinc works, paper 
and papier-macho works. ( ’oal is worked. 
Pop. 20.401) 

Gladbach, Munohen-Gladbach, or Mdn- 
chen - Gladbach, manufacturing tn. 10 
m. W. of Dusseidorf, Rhineland, Ger- 
many. It lias a ft no Gothic church, the 
crypt of which dates from tho eighth 
century. Tho building sustained some 
damage dining the fighting of 1915. U. 
was the centra of the Rhenish cotton 
industry ; there weie many dicing, c alico- 
printing, weaving, and spuming uorks. 
Tho tn. grew up round the Benedictine 
abbey founded ju the eighth century and 
dissolved In 1802. In the Second World 
War it was t he first considerable ind ustrial 
tn. to be captured by the Allies in their 
advance to the Rhine. The Amer. First 
Army secured commuiuoations between 
G. and Aachen early in Fob. 1915. To- 
wards tho end of the month that army 
pushed towards Cologne, while the forces 
of the Amer. Ninth Army wore directed 
towards G. and Grcvenbroieh. B\ March 
1 both tns. had fallen to the Amers. 
Pop. 126,000. 

Qladbeck, t n. in Ihe prov. of West phalia, 
Germany, about 8 in. N. N.W. of Kswn« 
The cliief industries before the Second 
World War were tho iiianuf. of ceiueut and 
coal-mining. Pop. 01,200. 

Gladiators, professional swordsmen 
who in anct. times fought to provide 
public entertainment. The custom of 
gladiatorial fights is supposed to havo 
come from tho E. and to have been 
^borrowed by Romo from the Etruscans. 
Its origin is probably to bo found in tho 

{ iractice of honouring heroes who had d. 
n battle by sacrificing the lives of captives. 
Tho practice spread to the funerals of 
all important men, the sacrifice being 
rendered more interesting to the spec- 
tators by tho captivos killing each other. 


and it later still became an Independent 
form of public amusement. The first 

g ladiatorial fight in Rome of which wo 
avo knowledge took place in 204 u.o., 
being arranged by Marcus and Decimus 
Brutus for their father’s funeral In 217 
B.c. Scipio Africanus arranged an exhi- 
bition at New Carthage; in 207 b.c. 
twenty-four pairs of G. fought in the 
Forum; whilo Julius Ciesar. Titus, and 
Trajan all gave huge gladiatorial shows. 
Augustus made some attempt to limit the 
number of such exhibitions, but they had 
become so popular that this was impos- 
sible. They were unsuccessfully pro- 
hibited by Constantine in a.d. 325, and 
finally abolished by Theodorie 500). 
Tho G. w'ero either slaves, prisoners, or 
criminals, who were bought and trained 
for the business, or frocmen of the lowest 
class who fought for hire. They were 
sworn to fight to tho death and any show 
of cowardice was punished with death by 
torture. Tho defeat of one of the com- 
batants wus marked bv a cry of ‘llabot !* 
from the spectators, who then decided his 
fate, turning their thumbs downwards if 
they wished him to be killed by the victor. 
The victor was rewarded with a branch 
of palm and sometimes received his 
freedom. There were sev. types of G., 
such as the andahatit, who fought blind- 
folded; the imrtn i/loncs, who fought with 
sword and shield; the retiarii, who had. 
as weapons, a net and a three-pronged 
lance; and the 'T braces, w*ho used a 
short sword and a round buckler. They 
were occasionally mounted. Discharged 
G. were known as rudtarii , from the 
rudis, or wooden sword, with which they 
were presented. The practice of gladia- 
torial fights never found much favour in 
Greece. 

Gladiolus, name of a genus of Iridaceie, 
which comprises many beautiful species, 
sev. of which are European. G. com- 
munis, tho foxglove sword-lily. Is fre- 
quently introduced into Eng. gardens; G . 
cardinalis, tho rod sw r ord-Iily, and G. 
gandavens'is, a hi i>rid form, aro natives of 
the Gape. There are numerous new 
hybrids, and the species Bronchleyensis, 
Lomoinoi. and Prinmlinus give gardeners 
an ample choice. 

Gladstone, Herbert John, fliofc Viscount 
(1854-1930), Brit, administrator: young- 
est son of \\ m. Ewart G.. educated at 
Eton and l T ni\ . College, Oxford. He was 
private secretary to his father, 1880, in 
which j cur he entered tho House of Com- 
mons. In 1894 -95 ho was chief commis- 
sioner of works, and from 1899 to 1905 
chief whip to tho Liberal party, lie be- 
came home secretary In 1905 and held 
that position until 1909. In tho following 
year lie was appointed first governor- 
general of S. Africa. Ho wrote li', f£. 
Gladstone (1918) and After Thirty Years 
(1928). 

Gladstone, John Hall (1827-1902), Eng. 
scientist . b, n* Hackney; educated at 
Unlv. Collego, London, and at Giessen. 
From 1374 to 1877 ho was Fulleriau prof, 
of chem. at the Royal Institution; in 
1 87 1 became first president of the Physical 
Society. His pub. works include Life of 
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Michael Faraday (1872), written from 
close personal knowledge; Miracles as 
Credentials of iter elation (1873); and 
Chemistry of Secondary Batteries (1883). 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-98), 
Brit, statesman, ft. on Dec. 29 at Liver- 
pool, tho fourth son of John G., a Liver- 
pool merchant of Scottish descent, a 
member of the family of Glcdstanes of 
Lanarkshire. His father sat In Parliament 
from ISIS to 1827, and was created a 
baronet in 1816. IIo was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. At 
Eton he was contemporary with a number 
of brilliant young men, and he took an 
energetic part in the debates of the Eton 
Society to winch he was elected a member 
in 1825. He was ulsn co-founder of the 
Eton Miscellany , which he ed. during his 
last two terms. At Oxford ho took a 
double first in classics and mathematics. 
While an undergraduate his political and 
theological interests began to show them- 
selves. He founded an Essay Society, and 
in 1830 became president of the Oxford 
Union. He frequently took part In the 
debateson political subjects, lie defended 
Catholic Emancipation and nttarkod the 
Reform Hill in a speech so magmlicent 
that Charles Wordsworth, with whom he 
read classics, ventured a prophecy that he 
would become Prime Minister. G. now 
wished to take holy orders, but bis father 
insisted that he should enter Parliament. 
John G. had influence with Peel, and lus 
son was, at the instance of the duke of 
Newcastle, returned (Dee. 1832) to the 
first Reform 1'arliament as one of the 
members for Newark. He sat in the 
House of Commons until his retirement in 
1895. except in 1816, when he was secre- 
tary of state for tho colonies. G. made 
his maiden speech on June 3, 1833, and 
this was favourably received. In tins 
speech he advocated tho abolition of 
slavery in Hrit. dominions, and at the 
same time defended his father from a 
charge of cruelty to the slaves working on 
his estate in Demarara. When at the end 
of the next year Peel became Prime 
Minister, he appointed G. as junior lord of 
the tiea-ury, a nomination due to John 
G/s connection with Peel rather than to 
the young man's ability, of which as yet 
he had given no remarkable proof. He 
was promoted under-secretary of state tor 
war and the < ninnies in Jan. 1835, but the 
ministry went nut in the following April. 
Being out of office G. devoted himself to 
his favourite studies, stimulated by tho 
Oxford Movement with which he was 
sympathetic, both from conviction and 
through his friendship with Manning, then 
still a minister in the Church of England, 
he pub. in 1838 bin famous book, 1 /u 
State in its Itelations with the Church . It 
was an immediate sensation and aroused 
considerable controvert^. Macaulay in 
the course of a crlti d n-view referred to 
Its author as ‘the hope of the stern, un- 
bending Tories.* In the winter of 1838- 
1839 G. was In Rome. There he became 
engaged to Miss Catherine Glynne, 
daughter of Sir Stephen Henry Glynne 
of Hawarden, Flintshire, ami in her 
Issue heir to her brother, Sir Stephen 


Glynne, ninth and last baronet. The 
marriage took placo at Hawarden on July 
25, 1839. In tho general election of 
1841 G. was again returned for Newark. 
Peel formod his second administration, in 
which G. was vice-president of the board 
of trade. G. was committed to protection 
and drafted the revised tariff of 1842. 
He now showed his consummate mastery 
of financial and commercial matters. Two 
years later ho became president of tho 
board of trado and entered tho Cabinet. 
Peel’s policy of placating tlio Irish Catho- 
lics by increasing the grant to the Catholic 
training college of Maynooth presented G. 
with a dlflicuit decision. He wished to 
support the measure, hut felt he could not 
do so as a member of the gov. because It 
ran couuter to tho principle he had ex- 
pressed in his hook. As a private member 
he considered he was free to change his 
opinions. Ilo resigned, nml his action was 
widely and wrongly construed as a piece 
of unnecessary ‘political prudery.* In 
Dec. 1845 he returned to ollice as colonial 
secretary under Pool. Ped had been con- 
\ cried to free trade as being in his opinion 
the only means of avortmg lamlne in Irc- 
lund. 11 is repeal of the Corn Laws caused 
; a \ iolcnt split In the Tory party. G.’s 
I increasing mastery of financial atlairs also 
led lam to free trade. As a result of his 
adherence to Peel ho gave up hi- seat 
for New .irk, in which he hail been tho 
nominee of the duko of Newcastle, an 
uiiv lelding protectionist . Thus during bis 
colonial secretary ship he was not m Parlia- 
1 ment. In tho general election of 1847, 
however, he was returned lor the univ. of 
Oxford. Peel d. in 1850, leaving a small 
‘third party’ within the Tory ranks. (1. 
remained a Peelito, and the leadership of 
tho Tory party passed him by. In the 
period which followed his attention was 
turned to foreign affairs, ilo crossed 
swords with Palmerston, tho foreign secre- 
tary, who nearlv r precipitated a European 
war in defence of Don P.ieifleo, a Maltese 
ami a Hnt. siihjer t who hnd suffered at 
the hands of the Groik Gov. G. now, os 
in the future, stood for moral right in 
dealings with other countries. A visit to 
Naples in the autumn of 1850 led him to 
I take up tho cause of the oppressed sub- 
jects of tho Neapolitan Gov. His lottcr 
of April 7, 1851, to Lord Aberdeen on this 
subject made him an international figure, 
lu domestic policy he again camo to tho 
fore with his masterly impromptu speech, 
denouncing the budget introduced by 
! Disraeli, then < haneellor of tho exchequer. 
I This contributed to the fall of Lord 
I Derby’s gov. Lord Aberdeen succeeded 
| him with a coalition of Whigs aifid Peelitos. 
. G. became (haneellor of tho exchequer, 
1 ami his great speech on the introduction 
. of his first budget on April 18, 1853, entail, 
his reputation as a financier beyond ques- 
tion. When Lord Aberdeen Went out of 
olllco on the question of tho mismanage- 
ment of tho Cnmean war, tho Whig and 
Peelito partnership continued under 
Palmerston, with G. again as ohancctlor. 
The gov. was pledged to withstand the 
move for a select committeo to inquire 
into tho conduct of tho Crimean war* 
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Palmerston gave way, however, and the 
Pcclito members Including G , resigned 
(JBeb 1855) There followed for G a 
period of political independence, which In 
the eves of many vppcartd to jeopardise 
Ills political future, hut was in reality a 
time of growth confirming his Joinings 
towards Liberal punctilios I ord Derby, 
who succeeded 1 ahnt rston In 1858 
attempted to bring O into the gov but 
ho declined a position which would have 
made him a colleague of Disiull then 
chancellor and leader of tho House of 
Commons In that year he went, at the 
request of ftir Jwlwirl Bulwcr L>tton 
then sccrt taiv for the colonies onasrmal 
mission to tho Ionian Is I ut toul 1 not 
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stem tho agitation for mcorpoi xtiou with 
the kingdom cl (iicc.cc When 1 ilmer 
btonietunud to p >wcr in 185 Hi accepted 
office as dime ell r of the exchequer Mid 
this finally muikt 1 his adhere rut to the 
1 ibc nl partv 11c cont inued os c ham ellor 
under I old Russell with whom lx was a9 
much m sympathy us he was at o Ids with 
T ord 1 almerston In tho genci il cite 
tion of 1865 ho lost his seat for (Kford 
ids tcmiie having become inc uu-singly 
uncertain as his conversion to Lilcrihsm 
became continue 1 His sever uico fioin 
Oxford w is a matter of great personal 
regret foi him Ilo stood foi b I mca 
shire and wus nairowlv elected On tho 
death of 1 Unit rston I ord Russell became 
Prime Minister G was again c banc elloi 
hut witli tlu added responsibility c f be mg 
leader of tho llmibc lhe e n Ml 
however on tho issue of the He f irm BUI 
In rejecting this nuasure Path inumt was 
oat of touch with tho people rnd G m 
defeat become a popular hero IUs 
prestige did not suiter when tho lory 
administration which followed la 18t>6 
introduced a Hof mm Bill similar in scope 


to his own Tho Bill as finally passed 
owed much to the amendments which G 
had forced upon It On the retirement of 
Lord Russell m 1867, G succeeded to the 
leulership of the LIbeial party The 
following year the retirement of Lord 
Derby made Disraeli Prime Minister, and 
thus the two great protagonists became 
the leaders of their rt speeti vo parties Bv 
the end of the yc ar Disraeli sgov resign* d 
lhe Liberals won the < nsumg election on 
the issue of tho disestablishment of the 
lush Church G defeated in S Lan- 
c ashire was returned fr r Grec nwich On 
Dec *) 1 363, ho bee ime 1 rune Minister 
for the first tuno He remained in office 
until 1871 Iho disestablishment of the 
lush Church the Irish Land Act the 
J< duration Act introducing compulsory 
mtionil element try education and the 
H ill it Act were tmong tin great domestic 
measure s of ills gov w Idle his handling of 
1 he tlalarna uist (q v ) was an example of 
his insiati neo on moril n*ht rather than 
force in intimation il afturs G filled 
however with tho lush ( mv Bill (1873), 
i measure dear to lna heart In his efforts 
to compose the differences of Protest ut 
ami ( atholic in the strvict of hlglici edu- 
cation G r signed, but i churned office 
as no alternative gov offered lhe ad 
ministration was however less active and 
In Jan 1874 <» announced the dissolution 
of Parliament In the general election 
the Tib mis were to their surprise di 
featcl (r lmnsc If only narrowly retaining 
his si at for Greenwich He ft It his work 
was done an! in tho bplitf that earlv 
ic tireinent from polities w is bene ficial for 
tho countiv he announced a decision 
which ho had long mcdititcd his resig 
nation from the leideiship of the Liberal 
partv Ho d* voted himsi If to his theo- 
logical studies incl it so happened at this 
rimo that Hit wilfire of the church was 
in his view timateiKil bv the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill sponsored by Arch- 
bishop iuit tho oljtct of which was to 
abolish ntuil G f It compelled to come 
out public 1> iu ffiv our of moderate ritual * 
His arlulo on rituvl and rM labsm 
appeared in tho Contemporary Iteitew in 
Oct 1874 The controversy led him at 
length into an attack on Horn Gatholi 
cism an i to the out< rv then raised be 
replied in the pamphlet The 1 at icon 
Di < n r s in th ir heart nq on Cit il Allegiance 
His full hi irn to public life came as tho 
icsultof Ins v igorous denunciation of the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Ottoman 
1 mpue upon tho Bulgarians JIo was 
thus in direct conflict with Disraeli s pro 
1 urkish i olicy lie was also opposed to 
Disuu h s imperialism which resulted in 
tho Vf^han war of 1878 76 G aroused 
the constu nco of the countiy, aud the 
Oonsuvatnes were defeated in the elec 
tloiis it 1380 Lord Hartington, tlu 
Libei il leader retired m G *t» favour G s 
second administration lasted from luno 
1S80 to June 18 —a turbulent five yo%r*t 
wlmh trustrateu the Liberal policy of 
* poac c ri trenc hmout and leform ' O * 
sympathy for a people struggling for in 
dependence persuaded bim to treat with 
the Boers who had defeated the Brit, at 
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Majuba, and the first Boer war was con 
eluded (March 1881) by the Boers being 
granted Independence under Brit suzer 
ainty In Irish a flans circumstances 
impelled t> unwillingly towards roeicion 
Parnell was himself arrested G *8 Land 
Act (1881) failed to pacify the country 
Parnell was released on condition of co 
operation but any good which may have 
(ome from this abrupt change of policy, 
which caused dissension in the Liberal 
ranks was destroyed bj the assassina 
tiou of Loid ( avendish (q v ), the newly 
ippofnted lush secretary 1 lbcral prm 
uplos were further compromised by the 
aggressive actiou m tgjpt where tho 
Khedive who was without popular sup 
port, was restored bj Brit arms at the 
battle of Tel el Kebir I hen follow ed the 
!Mng of tho Mahdi in the Sudan the sur 
lender of tho budan and the death of 
Gen Gordon (q i ) Iheciicumstanccsof 
this evtnt excited popular tec ling at homo 
against the gov , and G s popularity 
declined In domestic legislation how 
ever, lie was more successful an 1 Ito in 
troduced pov Irk>h me isuics uud c \tcnded 
tho franchibo to agne labourers an l 
others Owing to a defeat in tho House 
of Commons G rcsignt 1 m lbSa but 
returned to office for the third time in the 
following voir He now introduced hi* 
long cheu^hed me isure for Home Rule for 
Ireland 1 1 is ow n party split on tho ibsuc 
The Libenl Unionists as the I iberUl op 
ponents of Home Rule weio called who 
included lord llortmgtou aud Joseph 
Chamberlain voted with the Consciva 
tjvcs and the Bill was thrown out on the 
second leading An appeal to the country 
brought the combined Conser\ ative9 and 
I lberal L momsts a majority and I ord 
^illfebury s gov lasted until 1892 lhon 
G s vigorous and successful Midlothian 
ampaign brought him back to powci 
tor tho fourth time he became I nine 
Minister He was now inliis c ighty thu d 
year I ho strain of public life was be 
ginning to tell on his rnagnihc mt ph> m nu. 
but he was determined to dc vote his 1 isL 
ycirs to bringing the Home Rulo qutvti n 
to a sue cssful issue In this he w is dis 
appomtel His second Home Rule Bill 
was put 1 cforc Parliament m Btb IS » j 
ami after ninth controversy was passed 
by tho House if Commons in ^opt r 
was then uje tc l b> the Lords bj an oyer 
whelming majonty this was a bitter 
blow lie dii mt dissolve Parliament 
however lie i mtinued m office i ut 
with tho defeat rf his hopes he did mt 
wish for much lender to hear his offkii) 
responsibilities lit m \<lo bis last spe cell 
m the House of ( mmons in support of 
the Parish < oum its 1 ill on Mart h 1, 189 1 
In which oration he hr jmathed to Ins 
followers the task of drstruying the vr t > 
of tho House of Lords I yy o days later he 

resigned the office if Prune Minister in 
which ho wassucccr ut l by I ord Rosebery 
He did not again atten l tho House of 
Commons, but ho ret dried his seat until 
the dissolution on Tuly 8 189a He had 
suffered from falling eyesight, but an 
operation for cataract restore d his vision 
soon after his retirement This enabled 


him to devote his time to a study of Bishop 
Butler, whose yvorks ho cd He also pub 
Studies subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler The Annonlan massacres of 1805 
and 1897 moved him so deeply that ho 
again appeared to speak in public with 
something of his old vigour of denune n 
tion Illness now, however, began to 
make itself felt A visit to Cannes failed 
to fortify him, and he returned to Hawar 
den where it had long been his wish to 
end his days Ihis was in March 1898 
UIs health declined ripilly and on May 
1 ), Asetnsion Day, he a Ihe nation 
we nt into mourning an l many thousands 
attended tho funeral which took placein 
Westminster Abbe> where ho is buried 
His yyifo who surv iv ed him bv two years 
also lies there G wav one of tho yyoild 
statesmen of his centurv Vs ho said of 
himsilf his namo stood in 1 uropo as a 
f»> mbol of the policy of pe aec mocioi ition 
and non aggics&ion * stern in principle 
at tuated ahv vys bv ft sense of moral right 
he belle ved it was his elutj as the Uadoi 
of a great demoerwv to unde i stand the 
will of tho people ami to fulfil it Glftiel 
with a diep souorous voico and fine de 
livcrj ho was a magnificent orator His 
budget speeches in paitiuilti yvoio mas 
terlv for their Imiditj xml mam> of fact 
Puli iment gave him the ok ision for tho 
o\crcist of his gu it Mtts an 1 lie in turn 
during an age of gnat p uliainent tnans 
enlinneed the reputation of Pirl lament 
ins vtryico in this icspoit even ding tlint 
of mv other statesman of the century 
As i ffnamitr ho takes his pi ut as a lined 
descendant of Walpole Pitt and Peel 
He was one of the lust c bane e llors of the 
( vclie quer tb it I ngianel has ev i r boasted 
M my of his taxes yvcio at tho time almost 
as a mxttcr of course Ittcrly oppose 1 
but time has shown the yyiselom of most of 
those ho ml reduced 1 vmts uid eon 

vutions placed him thiough much of ids 
career in politie il ant g, mism t > Disraeli 
for y\ hose abilitu s cleverness uid wit ho 
nevertheless li ul a great a hull ition 
t ouiagooiiH pati nt an l rc ourcefulhim 
self in could all mi ( tlusc qualities in his 
opponent the lone p lit ic il ippositioii 
ilso holpul to lung out Die tiro of G s 
personality mil him lie ik iway fiom 
tho studious al > truss winch a u tiring 
niture might hut imposed on him met 
made him x mno warmly nopul vr ffguro 
than he nm,ht otherwise have become 
In addition tc his ai in ms public duties (> 
was an indc f if u able writer tic voting as 
much time as lie could guc to theological 
and literal v studies ilo w is also a volu 
ndnous din ist Besides tile writings 
iilicadv mentioned lie pub ( fmrth Prm 
i pits conwtnfd in their Bespit* (1840), 
Itemark* on Itecent ( ommereial I eginla 
tion (1845) nnl the Impriqndble Bnkof 
Holy StriplurtH (1890) while his St idles 
on Homer and the llonurtc tf/4 (18^8) and 
Homeric Syrrhronism (1870) were tho 
results of a lifelong study In his final 
retirement he also showed hi$ versatility 
by publishing a rhymed version of tho 
Odes of Horace ( ) SOI) The offfc lal life is 
by Lord Morloy, 190 i Otbor biographies 
have boon written by G W L Russell, 
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1891; Sir Edward Hamilton, 1898; Her- 
bert Paul, 1901; and Osberb Burdett, 

1927. See also D. C. Lathbury, The 
Religious Life of Gladstone 1910; Mary 
Drew, Catherine Gladstone , 1919; and 
Viscount Gladstone, After Thirty Years , 

1928. 

Glaisher, James (1809-1903), Eng. 
meteorologist., b. in London, worked from 
1833 to 1830 at Cambridge Observatory. 
From 1840 to 1874 bo superintended the 
meteorological dept, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory. He founded the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, and in the course of 
investigations into atmospheric humidity, 
etc., during 1802-00, he reached a height 
of 7 in. in n balloon. Among his works 
aro Tlygrometric Tobies (IS 17 ); Meteoro- 
logy of England (1860); Scientific Experi- 
ments in Jlalhmns (1803); Ti ace! ft in the 
Air (1870); Crystals of Snow (1872); and 
mjv. trans. 

Glamis, \il. of Angus, Scotland, 12 m. N. 
of Dundee. Near it is U. Castle, the* seat 
of the carl of Strathmore, which has a 
famous traditional hist. It is first men- 
tioned in actual records in t lie thirl ccntli 
renturj, but Shakespeare, m Macbith , 
makes it the site of the murder of Mal- 
colm II. in 1031. It Mie patern.il home 
of Queen Elizabeth, win «»i King Geoige 
VI. Pop. 1200. 

Glamorganshire, most S. eo. of Wales, 
being bounded on the S. ami S.W. by the 
liitatnl Channel, on the N. by Brecknock- 
Bime, on the E. by Monmouthshire, and on 
tho W. by Carmarthenshire. Area 853 
sq. in. Tho coast to the \V . is indented by 
Swansea Bay. beyond which is tho Gower 
Peninsula. The N. part of tho eo. is 
rugged and mnuutainous, the highest peak 
being Llnngeinnr (1809 It.). These hills 
aro tho source of t lie Us. Taflf. Ely, Neath, 
Tawe. Rhwnney, and Llwihwr, ivhich 
llow into tho Bristol Channel, and to the 
S. of them is a large and fertile plain, with 
a mild chumto. containing mam richly 
wooded valleys, one of winch, the vale of 
Glamorgan, is known as the garden* of 
Wales. The industrial prosperity is duo to 
llio presence of abundant mineral wealth. 
Goal is mined nt Merthyr Tvdvil, Abor- 
du.ro, Pontypridd, Hhyniney Valley, Neath 
Valley, and Rhondda Valiev; there are 
largo blast furnaces at Cardiff, Swansea, 
Aberuvon, Dowlais, Briton Ferrj. Port 
Talbot, Laudorc, and Merlliyr Tydvil; 
copper, lead, and tin smelting i^ earned on 
at Swansea, Nentli, and Aheravon, and 
zinc and nickel are manufactured. A nt hra- 
eito, coking-coal, ironstone, and limestone 
aro also mined. Tho eo. tu. is CarditY, and 
Barry, Swausea, and Port Talbot are 
nourishing seaports. Tho eo. lias seven 
pnrl. representatives (Aheravon. Caer- 
philly, Gower, Llandaff and Barry, Neath, 
Ogmorc, and Pontypridd); besides three 
for Cardiff bor., two eneli for Rhondda 
and Swansea hors., ono each for Ahcrduro 
fthd Merthyr Tydvil. Pop. 1,220,000. 

Gland. Tho term G. in its widest sense 
implies a complex of secreting epithelial 
cells which form tho walls of cavities that 
aro quite distinct from tho lymph and 
blood vc8bq|h ( and in which the secretion 
collects. Tlio go blot cells In tho lining of 


tho intestine, secreting mucus, are uni- 
cellular Gs. All Gs. present internally a 
large secretlDg surface obtained In an im- 
mense variety of forms. In all, however, 
tho essentials are an internal cavity or 
blind canal, a layer of secreting cells, and 
an enveloping network of capillary blood 
vessels. The specific characteristics and 
differences in tho secretions depend not on 
any external and mechanical change, nor 
upon tho anatomical form of tho G., but 
solely upon tho specific character of the 
epithelium which invests the internal 
secreting dnets. Tho actual secretory 
cells vary In appearance according to their 
previous degree of activity. If tho cells 
nave been at rest for some time, they 
eontuin very many granules which distend 
the cells. After continued activity the 
cells are shrunken in size, and their 
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UI VOIIAMU VT1C RtrRhSKNTATION 
or GLAND FORMS 

A, Minpk tubal \r eland largi inttstuw; B, coded 
simple tubular gland - sweat gland; C, branched 
compound tubular gland — p\ lone glands ol 
stomach, D L, Miupli saiculai \ r acinous glands. 
[sec iMi-aTiNts), 1, compound racemose or 
saccular gland —pancreas. 

contained protoplasm is clearer. Gs. aro 
class! lied ac cording to their functions as 
excretory or secretory, lubricatory or 
digestive. They may also be arranged in 
groups dependent on their origin os (a> 
from ectoderm, e.g. sw r eat and mammary 
Gs. In some annuals specially adapted 
Gs. occur, ns btent, spinuiug, adhesive, 
poison Gs., etc.; (b) from mesoderm, e.g. 
those of kidneys; (c) from endoderm, 
e.g. those connected with the main part 
of t he ah meet nry canal. A common form 
of ehibsiiie.it ion is into types os (a) 
tubular, simple in largo intestine, com- 
pound as in pjloric Gs. of stomach; (&} 
alveolar or saccular, where tho secretory 
portion Is much enlarged. These may bo 
much complicated, as in a compound 
alveolar U. of tho pancreas, whore there Is 
a growth of still smaller saccular di verti- 
cal! growing from the main socouli. In 
general t he branches of Os. do not unite, 
but in one instance, tho liver, this does 
occur, und in this case a reticulated com- 
pound U. is produced. The transplan- 
tation of the glands of ono living organism 
to another was first attempted by Dr. 
Serge Voronoff in 1913 at tho 

physiological station of the College do 
France. lie proved that by grafting tho 
sex glands (testes) of a y 'mng animal (such 
as a rat, ram, or bull) upon an animal of 
the same species showing scnlMty he could 
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rejuvenate his patient and prolong: Its life. 
Later by grafting: the Os. (testes) of 
monkeys upon human beings ft was 
claimed that ho renewed in many human 
subjects their youthful mentality .physical 
and sexual condition. Dr. Voronoff 
also grafted the thyroid G. of monkeys in 
1913 upon children showing signs of 
cretinism, and. the cerebral cells of the 
experimental subjects becoming stimu- 
lated by the internal secretion (hormone) 
of the G., normality was in many cases 
achieved. In the Brit, character there i9 
a marked repugnance to such forms of 
grafting, and the operations arc not per- 
formed in England. The sex Gs. (testes 
In the male, ovaries in the female) and the 
thyroid previously mentioned are examples 
of ductless Gs. (q.r.) or endocrine organs, 
which pour their secretion, in the form of a 
hormone, directly into tho blood stream, 
not into a duct. Other ductless Gs. are 
the pituitary (attached to the brain) and 
the adrenals, or suprarenals (q.v.) ad- 
joining tho kidneys. Lymph Gs. occur at 
intervals along tho lymphatic vessels ( c.g . 
in tho groin and the armpit). See also 
Biochemistry. See X. IlaJre, Uepivena- 
tion , 1924, and Dr. S. Voronoff, The 
Conquest of Life, trans. bj G. Uibier 
Rambaud, 1928. 

Gland, in botany, an organ which pro- 
duces more or less peculiar substances 
termed sccreta by a process known as 
secretion. The bccrctum may collect in a 
cavity, or it mnv be thrown out at the 
surface (excreted). Solid Gs. occur in the 
leaves of many saxifrages and crassulas, 
where chalk is excreted; In manv 
flowers as nectaries, when nectar is the 
secret um. Hollow Gs. ai^i spaces sur- 
rounded by secreting cells, and the 
secret inn may be mucilage, gnm, ethereal 
oil, resin, etc., such as is found In many 
conifers, oranges, lemons, etc. Tho nulky 
juice, known as latex, wliich is found in 
the dandelion, greater celandine, poppies, 
<tc., is the Hecrctuin of (is. 1\ .iter- 
excreting (is. (hydathod©8) occur on some 
leaves, and digestive Gs. are found in the 
lcn\es of the bundew and other insictj- 
vorous plants. 

Glanders, contagious disease of horses, 
asst«*, and mules communicated to man, t o 
whom it is extremely fatal. It is caused 
by the Rardtus mallei , which is expelled 
In the discharge from tho animal’b mouth 
or nostril. It r/i iv affect the eye, mout Ii, 
nose, or nn\ scratch, crack, or sore with 
which it tomes in tontact, and thus enter 
the blood strt am, whore in the course of a 
week or two it producer symptoms. When 
weakness sets m tho lungs are involved, 
and there are palri9 in the joints, with 
fever, thirst, hot skin, and other symptoms 
of Infection of the w hole body, w hen t he 
disease has lasted for some time, the skin 
becomes affected, when pimples, pustules, 
and ulcers form. ''‘Ms fonn or stage of 
tho disease is known as farcy. There is a 

J popular tradition that if there ore only 
nternul general symptoms to which the 
term O. is applied, or if the skin alone Is 
infected, which, as already stated, is 
described as farcy, either may bo recovered 
from, but when both conditions aro 


S resent the result is fatal; but seeing that 
tie two conditions are nearly always 
present together sooner or later, the pros- 
pect of recovery hus no connection with 
tho nature of the symptoms that are first 
seen. An the disease is a distinctly rare 
one, it is more often feared than seen. It 
can only be definitely excluded from a 
porson who has been exposed to infection 
when symptoms fail to develop, and when 
examination of the discharge reveals the 
absence of the bacillus. Inoculation by 
vaccines is the only treatment that offers 
any prospect of success. G. is apt to bd 
confiibcd with smallpox, pyicmia, and 
other forms of blood-poisoning, pneu- 
monia, rheumatism, and \arious fevers. 
It is frequently extremely difficult to 
diagnose tho presence of the disease in 
stables, where half tho animals may die 
before It is even suspected, and the new 
arrivals have already become affected. 
Every Inducement should bo given to 
owners, by offers of compensation, to 
report all suspected cases at tho earliest 
opportunity, so that tho disease may be 
stumped out as soon as possible. A 
preparation by the name of mallein can be 
obtained from tho bacilli and used to 
diagnose tbo disease, in the same way as 
tuberculin is employed to detect tuber- 
cult >bis. 

Glanvill, Joseph (1G3G-S0). Eng. ecclesi- 
astic, b. at Plj mouth and graduated at 
Oxford. In 1G60 he became rector of a 
church at Wimbush in Essex, and six years 
later of tho abbey church at Hath, and iu 
1G72 was made chaplain In ordinary to 
Charles 1 1. He was totally opposed to tho 
Aristotelian doctrines. 11 is best-knowm 
work is The Vanity of Doamahsinq (16G1), 
on a passage in which book Matthew 
Arnold founded his p.jcm, The Scholar- 
Gipsy. Among his other works are Lux 
Oritntalis (1GG2); Philosophical Considera - 
turns touch huj Wxtclus and ii itchcraft 
(1GGG); and The Ways of Happiness 
( 1 G 7 0 ). See F. G reenslet , Joseph (UanviU, 
1900; and If. S. and I. L. L. Bodgrove, 
Joseph Glanvill anti Psychical Research , 
1921. 

Glanvill, Ranulf de [d. 1190), chief 
justiciar of England during the reign of 
Henry II. suer red lug do Lue> in 1180. 
He was b. in .Suffolk, near Suxinundlmm. 
and about the > t ar 1 1 75 he was successful 
over tho Scottish troops under William 
the Lion, lie oientuiilly joined tho 
Crusaders undt r Kiehard 1., and was 
killed at Acie. A great lawyer, his chief 
work was 7 nutatui de Legibus et Can- 
suetudinibus Anqhee (r. 1181), an ed. of 
which was issued by Sir Trovers Twiss 
(1892). in fourteen books, it 1 h valuable 
as the earliest treatise on the laws of 
England, ami is comparable in Its scope to 
the work of lhaeton, though G.’s task was 
the more diiTh ult In that old loral customs, 
now feudal ptinciples and habits of Action, 
and a good deal of ltoin. law then latolv 
made known to England — were In a still 
( arlier stage of being f use,d into our com- 
mon law. The trans. of J. Beanies (1812) 
has been ed. also by G. Philipps (1827-28) 
and G. E. Woodbine (1932). r 
Glapthome, Henry (lG10-after 1643), 
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Eng. dramatist. Practically nothing is 
known of bis life, but that be was a friend 
of Lovelace. Most of his works Room to 
have been written between 1039 and 1043. 
Among them arc Argatus and Parthenia 
(1639); The Tragedy of A Ibertus Wallen- 
stein (1639); The Hollander (1640); Wit in 
a Constable (1640); The Ladies* Privilege , 
(1040). He also wrote a poem, Whitehall 
(1643). His collected works were ed. by 
R. H. Shepherd (1874). 

Glarus, or Glaris: 1. Swiss canton, 
having an area of 261 sq. m. This 
canton, which contains part of the valley 
of the Linth, is a mountainous one, its 
highest point being Mt. Todi (11,887 ft.). 
Tho land is mostly pastoral, and some 
cotton is manufactured. It is specially 
noted, however, for the manuf. of a green 
cheese known os Scliabzigcr. Top. 34,700. 
2. Cap. of above canton. It is a 
modern tn., and from 1506 to 1516 Zwingli 
was the priest here. Pop. 5200. 

Glas, John (1695-1773), founder of the 
Glassites, was b. at Audit errnuehty in 
Fifesliiro. In 1719 he became minister 
of Tooling, where he formed tho sect which 
bears his name. It was on na ount of Ids 
hook The 'Testimony of Lht K ing of Martyrs 
concerning his Kmgd r» < 1 727) that he was 
suspended liy tho ucneivt Assembly. In 
tills book ho disagreed with national 
cahibs. In religion, and advocated the 
principle of Independence os being nearer 
to the teaching of Christ. lie was after- 
wards Joined by Hubert Sandeman, who 
became Ills son-in-law and guvo his name 
to sects In other places who were known ns 
tiandomnnlans. 11 is works were pub. in 
5 vols (1782 33). An Account of the Life 
and Character of John (It w.is pub. in 
Edinburgh in 1813. See also (Ji.vsmtf.s. 

Glasgow, Ellen (1874 l')l'»). Amur, 
novelist, b. Kichmoml, Virginia, ^he 
has written many plot os of Iktion denting 
mainly with her native sl.de. But she 
differs from must S. writers in not taking 
tho super-romantic pose about her section. 
If occasionally she Is given to melodrama, 
at tho same time she .secs her people with 
very clear eyes and does uni ip.nv them 
her satire about some of their pit tensions. 
Among her books are The I nice of the 
People (I960), The HatlU (iron ml (1902); 
The Wheel of Life (1906); tiuunt Law 
(1908); Life and (iabridla (1916); Ilarren 
Ground (1925); They Stoop* d to Polly 
(1929); The Shelttrid Life (1932); I'n'n of 
Iron (1935); Jn this Our Life (1911 1: and 
A Certain Mcasurt: an Intcrputaiom of 
Prose Fiction (1913). 

Glasgow (from Celt 1^ ( 7c.sc/rM , nft erw urds 
Olasghu , dear green spot-- gla<, green; 
ghu, dear), a eo. of a city ami purl, and is 
situated in the co. ot Lanark, utl.uid. 
The boo of a Horn. Catholic archbishop. 
It lies on both sides of the It. Civ de, which 
is Hhut in liy the surrounding hills, hut the 
city extends beyond these fur a con- 
siderable distance. G. run boast of 
having some of the finest buildings in 
Scotland. Many of thorn are decorated 
with the llnost marble. They are 
situated chiefly In tho commercial centre 
of tho city. Goorgo Square is tho pro- 
minent aquaro in G. and has boon callod 

E.E, 6 


the 'Valhalla of Glasgow' because of the 
many beautiful statues which adorn it. 
The Cenotaph to the fallen of tbo two 
world wars occupies a prominent place in 
tho square. The municipal buildings 
stand on the E. side of Goorgo Square; 
thoy wero erected in 1889 at a cost of 
nearly <£600,000. They are built in the 
Venetian Renaissance style and were 
modelled upon the plans of a young 
architect. Win, Young. Besides consist- 
ing of an entrance hall, marble staircase, 
banqueting hall, aud council chamber, 
these municipal buildings include sev. 
apartments for tho accommodation of 
the municipal staff. Tho General Post 
Olfice occupies the S. side of the square, 
ami on tho W. is the Italiauate building. 
Merchants’ House of G. Notable build- 
ings of G. include tho cathedral, unlv., 
art galleries, Kelvin Hall, Provand’s 
Lordship (the oldest dwelling-house in the 
tn.), Tolbooth Steeple, Royal Exchange, 
and Stock Exchange. The Royal Ex- 
change, which is in Queen Street, has a 
news -room furnished wdth Corinthian 

B lllars supporting a richly decorated roof. 

•avid Hamilton is tho architect, a G. 
native, who also designed the Western 
Club nouso, os well as other public 
buildings. The prin. streets run for the 
most part from E. to W. and are parallel 
with the riv. Tho houses are largely- 
built of freestone. The names of the chief 
streets are Buchanan Street, containing 
the Stock Exchange and some of the finest 
shops; bauchlehuli Street, In which the 
Fine Art Gallery and the old Art Gallery 
are to bo found; and Argyll Street, which 
is the busiest commercial thoroughfare, 
and which bads to Trongafe, the oldest 
portion of the citj. The other chief 
shopping Greets are Union Street, Gordon 
Street, aud Hen field Street. The Tron- 
gate steeple, n relic of modiev alNm, is to bo 
seen at the E. end of Trongato, and a little 
further on the cross and city hall are 
approached. 

Tho cathedral Is situated N F. of the 
cily on a height overlooking tie' Vloleu- 
diuar ‘dream, tit. Kentigorn, called also 
St. Mungo, founded a bishopric on the 
hanks of t In- stream about 560, after 
which period hht is silent for a space of 
five centuries. The *»ce was icstured by 
Dav id. pi iiu e of < 'umhri.i. in 1115, and his 
preceptor John U Indus, bishop of G., laid 
the fouimaf ion-* of a cathedral in 1133 
(consecrated in 1 136), which was, however, 
replaced h\ the present construction by 
Bishop Joul.vu in 1175. It was left to 
Bishop Bondinglon to complete tho main 
part of t he building, the cost of which was 
borne b\ Couiyn. lord of Kilbride, and 
his lailv , during tho reign of Alexander IT, 
The memory of theso four persons is 
perpetuated by carved bosses of their 
lien ib. which are to be found in the 
vaulting of the Lower Church. In tho 
fifteenth century, Bishop Blaeader raised 
the bountiful *»d screen, together with 
the unfinished d. transept, which was 
built over tho anct. burying ground 
consecrated by St. Niniun in a.p. 399. 
ruder tho central vaulting of (ho Lower 
Church or Laigh Kirk tit. Mungo is buried, 

*0 
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and his well is still to be been near by Of It contains a large library of 250,000 vols. 
the twelve pro Reformation cathedrals Its museum was founded in memory of the 
In bcotland bt Mungo and bt Magnus in cclobrated Dr W in Hunter of London In 
the Orkney b w ere the only ones to « scape 178-1 who bequeathed his splondid col 
destruction during the Reformation in the lection of coins medals etc to the 
sixteenth century The cathedr il is in an principal and profs The muse uin con- 
excellent st ite of preservation Its sts le tarns a remark iblt collection of an itomlral 
of architecture is Larly Kng , and it is preparation zoological and mineral 
built in the form of a Lat cross with spcriniens MSb books and pictures 
linpeifcct transepts Oiiginallx it con Iho univ also owns an ohscnntorj and 
slstcd of three churches one of which is botanic il garden llu students reside 
its famous cijpt with its pillirs and outside the colli go and those in tho 
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lhe cr>j t was on^inall> a separate church tl c I ai> h Ruk In the ci tr of tlu [ icturc i*. 
St Mur gt :» ton b 


pointed ar<hc The crjrt was then 
called Ldigh Kirk I he windows of tic 
cathedral are c f st «m d glas*< some of 
which were max ufu Hired in Munir h I 
whilst thost in tli cr\pts and ehaitu 
house were c\c ut<d by \arious But 
and foreign artists 

lhe umv of t » crcupics a piomimiit 
osition, standing r n tin top of Gilmore 
ill just alum Kclwngr \elark Itwis 
designed by Sir Gill cit ott and tree tc d 
In 1871 The old uri\ was founded in 
1451 (under a bull cf 1 pr Nicholas V ) 
by Bishop Turobul on a different site 
from that occupied l> tl nesent build 
fag® The modern unh presents a 
striking contrast to its pre lrrfbs or It is 
built In imitation of the 1 ul> j ng stjle 
of architecture intermixed with Scots ir 
domestic style of more recent times It 
Is capped by a central tower 1 50 ft high 


firultx of \i i s wc ir si arlt t gowns The 
usual unix d<*ius surh as M \ B Sr , 
M 0 LL I) !» D <tc , ire accorded A 
riilwax now st inds upon tho ground 
o< ( upied bv tlu old uni\ whi<n was 
I mlt in High sticet and which became 
enriched in 117J l»v four oc of land and 
( xtra buildings the gift of felr Janus 
Hamilton of < ulzow It was dedded it 
Hh mid bo uliiilt in I860, accordingly 
thrtc estates \wro bought up both by the 
i ov authorities and by public subst no- 
tion these i states wore the Oilmorelitil 
estate the Dcwin Hill and thd ClajRlnps 
jropfrties, the purchase was Effected in 
1801, and tlio foundation stone was laid 
in 1808 Ovi r 000 daj student s attend 
classes at the unlr in aits cnglnctrlng, 
law, modidne k fence and theologj 
r ilie Royal lochmcal College. which Is 
affiliated to the univ , is the oldest foun- 
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dation of its kind in the world. It quarters are at the Mitchell library which 
instructs annually 1000 day and 3000 has more than .500,000 vols. available for 
evening students, and, in affiliated classes, reference. Stirling's library and Elder 
4500 evening students. Park library also have important refer- 

Thoro are other important colleges and once collections. Other libraries include 
institutions in G., amongst which may be tho Commercial library, Gorbals Diet, 
mentioned Queen Margaret College for library (containing representative col- 
women, tho School of Art, tho G. and lcction9 of books in twenty-five foreign 
W. of Scotland Commercial College, and languages), Elder Park and Townhoad 
tho Scottish National Academy of Music, libraries, with special collections of books 
The corporation, through its education and periodicals lor tho use of blind 
dept., provides education In Its 285 day readers. 

schools for about (1948) 165,000 young The Scottish Orchestra in G., where Sir 
people (aged three to eighteen). Over J. Barbirolli first won fame, has beenknown 
25,000 young men and women study for nearly half a century. In drama G. 
technical and commercial subjects at tho is ahead of all other Scottish cities, the 
evening continuation classes. The Stow Citizens* Thoatro being one of the chief 
College has been organised to provide trade creative dramatic centre-*. Also famous 
and technical Instruction. Notable schools aro tho G. Unity Theatre, and the G. 
for boys aro G. High School, a medieval Orpheus Choir, whoso conductor is Sir 
foundation, and G. Academy (founded Hugh Koberton. 

1815). G.*s art galleries In Kelvingrovc G. has maintained the reputation of the 
Park take tho placo of tho McLelian Clyde as the greatest shipbuilding riv. in. 
Galleries, which with their pictures were tho world. Innumerable ships of all 
acquired by G. in 1856. Kelviugrove classes have been built on the Clyde, 
Gallery was first opened as pari of the 1901 Including the world’s largest and fastest 
International Exhibition, and officially liners Queen Maru and Queen Elizabeth ; 
opeued as an art gallery and museum in a £20,000,000 fleet for tho Canadian 
1902. The architectural design Is founded Pacific Steamships Ltd., and the most 
on seventeenth-ccnlurv classic Pcnuis- powerful battleship ever built, 1I.M.S. 
Hance, but inodiileu in in»o ip of a dcugn Vanguard. G. engineers built the first 
reflecting tho period of its erection. The air-hip to cross the Atlantic, and also tho 
building cost approximately £250,000. Of Foith bridge and London Tower bridge, 
first importance* among its contents is G.’s While tho heavier Industries of Hhipbuild- 
famous art collection. In its representa- ing and engineering have been predomin- 
tion of European pointing from the ant, the rlyde area has also developed 
fifteenth century onwards the G. Art many of the lighter forms of industry. 
Gallery is superior to all other municipal Its textiles, carpets, threads, sewing 
collections, ami sev. great addiiions have machines, and food products aro known 
been made during tho past decade, ull over tho world. During recent years 
Associated with the art galleries, aud a number of new industries have been 
housed in them, is u museum comprising estate. in the Clyde area, including the 
sections devoted to archaeology, geology, manuf. of motor trailers; electric welding 
natural hist., ethnology, and technology, machinery; electrodes; cloctrio lamps. 
In archaeology tho section showing pro- batteries, and electric household appli- 
hiatorie relics is of direct local inti rest, aud ancos (\ aeuum cleaners, fires, and cookers) ; 
embodies a replica of a burial site found at silk and artificial silk garments; seamless 
Mt. Vernon on tho E. boundary of the container*; safety -razor blades; and motor 
city. Tho natural hist, section, much service equipment. Among the newer 
damaged during the air raid of 1941, is products which aro being 1 manufactured 
being rebuilt on tho most modern lines, by firms already estab. in the dnt. are 
The shipbuilding section, wlucli also mechanical loaders and shovels, sy nthotie 
suffered considerable war damage, con- resin gears and insulated cloths, machines 
tains much to attract both expert and for hut tie-making and labelling, gravel 
layman. Fortunately tho Spencer col- and Kind washing, and tho ..lechanical 
lection of early ship models, ns well as nocking of foodstuffs, glass silk for heat 
irreplaceable Inter models of historical insulation and sound deadening, 
interest, were sav cd. The Scott collection Tho Hrooiuiolaw is the name given to G. 
of arms und armour ranks high in com- harbour, and being over 400 ft. wide, and 
parison with similar collections through- at least H m. long, it is able to accommo* 
out the Continent; fortunately this dato vessels of every description. The 
collection too escaped all dnmuge in tho eighteen m. of riv. running from Albert 
air raids. A recent gift by Sir Win. bridge in tho centre of G. harbour, 
Burrell includes a collection of pictures, highest point of tho riv. now navigable bv 
tapestries, porcelain, bronzes, etc . ro- sea-going vessels, and Port G., aro all 
nowned throughout tho world. Near the administered by tho Clyde Navigation 
art galleries stands the Kelvin llall, a Trustees, though O. harbour Itself has a 
1927 addition to the buildings and insti- frontage of 41 in. of this length. The riv.. 
tutions controlled by Iho municipal originally a fordable salmon riv., has been 
Authorities. Tho site was formerly oc- successfully straightened and deepened 
oupied by the old Uuuhouso building in such a man > .r that tho scour of the 
which was burnt down in 1925. Tho hall tide* keeps the t-nannel clear of itself and 
Is the anu. venue of tho city’s exhibitions, comparatively little dredging is required, 
fairs, carnivals, etc. Tho rise and fall of tho tido at G. bridge 

The G. Corporation Libraries Dept, varies between 10 ft. 9 in., and 12 ft. 6 in. 
embraces twenty -niuo estates, Tho head- Tho R. Clyde Is spanned by many bridges. 
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The Dalmarnock bridge was erected In 
1891; the Rutherglen Bridge was recon- 
structed In 1896. St. Andrew's suspen- 
sion bridge spans the riv. from the Green 
to Hutcheson Tn.. a diet, also approached 
by the Albert bridge. The Victoria bridge, 
built of granite, replaces the old bridge 
constructed by Bishop Roe in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The most 
important of all the bridges, tho G. or 
Broonilelaw bridge, composed of granite, 
is a continuation of Jamaica Street; this 
was reconstructed in 1899, but it proved 
inadequate for the constantly increasing 
traffic, and the George V. bridge was 
opened a short distanco downstream in 
19117. In 19 2 4 further dock accommo- 
dation was required and construction was 
begun on land acquired by the trust 
between Shieldhall and Renfrew. It is 
connected by rail and a road joining the 
new trunk road of tho G. corporation 
scheme. In the year 1948, the last full 
year of normal working, 13,917 coastwise 
vessels of over 5,000,000 tons used t he port 
of G., whilo 1510 foreign vessels, totalling 
8,600,000 tons, entered tho port. The 
tonnage of vessels using the port was 
10,536,714. Over 3,697.000 tons of goods 
were imported, and almost 2,000.000 
tons of goods were exported. There 
are 12 I m. of quays In G. harbour, 
includiug six tidal dock systems. 

There are four largo open spaces in G„ 
one in each quarter of the city. The 
Green lies towards the E. and covers 140 
ac.. Queen's Park lies to the S. and com- 
prises 100 ac., Kelviugrovo Park Is in the 
W. quarter and contains about 40 nc., 
whilst the Alexandra Park in the N.E. 
consists of 85 ae. In the S. also are the 
Bellahouston and Linn Park 5 ?. Altogether 
the G. corporation owns 88 public parks 
and 601 open spaces and children’s plnj - 
grounds. The city also possesses flno 
botanic gardens, containing the Kibble 
Crystal Art Palace, a large*giass structure 
for popular entertainments. Hampden 
Park, the ground of Queen’s Park Foot ball 
Club, tan accommodate 150,000 spec- 
tators. In 1889 an Act was passed plat ing 
the entire city of G., with its surrounding 
dDts., in the co. of Lanark. Two years 
later six suburban burghs and sov. sub- 
urban tlists. were added, thus increasing 
the area of Gill ac. to a total of 11,801 
ac. The extreme length of G. in its 
entirety from N. to S. and from K. to \V. 
is computed to cover 39,725 ac. G. is 
under the control of tho lord provost, 
magistrates, and tn. council of tlie oitv. 
There are 114 popularly elected members 
of the tn. counrd and there are also 
two ex-officio members, the dean of guild 
— head of the Merchant's House — and 
the deacon-convent r -head of the Incor- 
porated Trades. The tn. councillors elect 
from their own number the lord provost, 
twenty bailies, tho rivtr bailie and the 
river bailio depute. * he work of tho cor- 
poration has been a btupunious achieve- 
ment, and all sorts of measures and schemes 
have been successfully carried through 
under its Jurisdiction. AH tho water 
supplies, gas, and electricity, tramways, 
and municipal tenements, os also the meat, 


catme, fish, fruit, vegetable, and cheese 
markets are owned by tho corporation. 
In 1914 Loch Katrine was raised 5 ft., 
and connected by tunnel with Loch 
Arklot, providing storage for 2,050,000,000 
gallons of water. Additional works 
increased tho city's water supply by 
10,000,000 gallons per day. Gasworks 
were opened at Govan in 1921 and an 
electric generating station at Dalmarnock 
Bridge in 1920. The total length of 
tramway track Is 268*82 m., covering 
134*7 7 in. of streets and roads. Great 
reforms have been effected in tho system 
of drainage. In 1897 the total area of G. 
was divided into three sections, each 
distinct, for the riisposnl of its own sewage. 
After the First World War unemployment 
and housing conditions were a ery bad and 
led to a strike, so that in 1925 a rent 
coinmisblon had to be appointed. With 
the increase In trade, in samtarv Improve- 
ments, and in the extension or tlio city's 
boundaries, G. is only second in import- 
ance to tho Brit. tn. and seaport, Liver- 
pool. At Bellahouston Park, a great 
empire exhibition, covering 150 ac., was 
held in 1938. In tho Second World War 
G. and the Olydosido sustained scv. severe 
enemy air raids, especially on March 13 
and 11, 1941, when 1000 persons were 
killed, and much damage was done to 
business premises, dwelling bouses, tene- 
ment buildings and Hats, and industrial 
buildings, though the raiders conspicu- 
ously failed to destroy docks or shipyards. 
Probably the raiders deliberately aimed at 
homes, for in G. and Cl\ deside on those 
two nights, wdien incendiaries descended 
in masses, 40,000 houses were damaged, 
some of G.’s great tenement blocks being 
among the buildings most severely hit. 
G. returns fifteen mombecs to Parliament. 
Pop. has grown enormouQv of late years, 
being (estimated 1947) 1,128.500. See G. 
Kj re-Todd, The Story of Glasgow. 1911; 
History of Glasgow, 1 93 1 ; \V. F. Mac A rtbur. 
History of Port Glasgow, 1932 ; and A. Mao- 
gill, Glasgow: its Hist and Progress, 1935. 

‘Glasgow,' Brit, light cruiser (4800 
tons). At tho outbreak of tho First World 
War this ship formed part of Adm. Cra- 
I dock's squadron, w hich fought against the 
Gcr. Adm. von Spec's squadron at tho 
battle of Coronel (q.tr.), Nov. 1, 1914. 
' During the bat lie sho was particularly 
‘engaged by two (lor. cruisers, Leipzig 
and Dresden and, though hit «ev. times, 
escaped being sunk. She joined Adm. 
Stimlee's squadron, which avenged tho 
Coronel defeat at tho battle of tho Falk- 
land Is. (q.v.) on Dec. 8, 1914, and was one 
of the ships sent in pursuit of tbo Gera, in 
the early stages of tho battle* and also 
later on. She was responsible tor sinking 
tho Leipzig. 

Glasgow Academy was founded in 1845. 
Since 1920 it has boon controlled by the 
Academicals War Memorial Trd»t. There 
is a preparatory school of some 270 boys, 
fiinl an upper school of 500, mainly day- 
boys. 

‘ Glasgow Herald,' one of the two most 
lniiuontlal existing Scottish daily news- 
papers. It was founded in 1779 as a 
weekly paper called the Glasgow Advertiser 
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but three years later the name was 
changed to the Glasgow Herald and 
Advertiser. In 1805 It was again changed 
to the G. 11., its then editor or conductor 
and part-proprietor being Samuel Hunter, 
a qualified surgeon and a man of many 
parts, who devoted himself to the service 
of the paper for thirty -four years. In 
1859 it became a dally penny paper. It 
opened later in Edinburgh, where it is now 

} mb. simultaneously with the Glasgow 
ssue, as a reply to the opening by the 
Scotsman, an Edinburgh paper, In Glas- 
gow, and it Is now connected by private 
wire by day and night with its London 
offices. It has long been distinguished 
by its daily light literary column. Many 
eminent Scottish writers have been cither 
Its editors or contributors to its columns. 
George Ontram, tho advocate and writer 
of Lyrics, Legal and Miscellaneous, suc- 
eeedod Hunter as editor in 1837. 

Glasgow School, group of painters living 
iu Glasgow, Scotland, at the turn of the 
century, including nmongft others Sir 
David Cameron and Sir John La very. 
See I). Martin, The Glasgow School of 
Painting , 1902. 

Glasnevin, vil- in co. Dublin, Eire, 1$ m. 
N. of Dublin. famous Irishmen 

are buried in its cemetery. There are also 
botunical gardens ami an agric. college. 
Pop. 3000. 

Glaspell, Susan (6. 1SS2), Amor, novelist 
and dramatist, b. at Davenport, Iowa. 
Her play, .tlison’s Hov^e (1030). won the 
Pulitzer prize. Her novels inoludo The 
Glory of the (Umqinred (1009); Fidelity 
(1915): The Load to the Temple (1020); 
and The Morning is A ear l s (1040). 

Glass, term which covers a wide range of 
substances which diller widely in chemical 
composition and physical properties, but 
which possess the essential ch.uact eristic 
of having cooled from a state of fusion to 
become solid without crystallisation. G. 
at room temp, ran bo regarded as a liquid 
which is of such a high \iseosity that it 
behaves as a rigid elastic solid. Many 
Gs. when maintained at a suitably high 
temp, for suthcienl time will devitrlfy, 
that is to say that some of the components 
crystallise out, the crystals causing 
opacity. Most commercial Gs. can bo 
regarded as mixtures of silicates, but 
borato and phosphate glasses are in.ide for 
special purposes. Window and plate G. 
are usually made by fusing Milieu (sand), 
sodium carbonate (soda ash), or sodium 
sulphate (salt cake), and calcium carbonate 
(limestone); magnesium curbon.ito is 
often added in combination with calcium 
carbonate as dolomite. Flint G. which 
Is used widely for cut crystal glassware is 
made from sand, potassium enrhonato 
(pearlnsb). potassium nitruto (saltpetre), 
and red lead; and heat-resisting G. from 
sand, boric acid or borax, soda ash, and 
hydrated alumina. Many chemical sub- 
stances are used as constituents of Gs. for 
optical purposes, where it is necessary to 
produce Gs. with peeisoly defined optical 
characteristics of refractive index and 
dispersion. Coloured Os. are produced 
by the addition of metallic oxides to a 
colourless base G. ThuB ferrous iron 


gives bluish green, cupric oxide blue green, 
oxidised manganese violet-red shades, 
cuprous oxide and colloidal gold ruby 
colours, cobalt oxldo blue. Opal G. Is 
obtained by the addition of calcium and 
sodium lluorides or by tin and arsenic or 
calcium phosphate. Compounds of about 
thirty-live of the chemical elements are in 
uso for glass-making at tho present time. 
Great care is exercised in selecting the 
raw materials, since their purity and often 
their degree of subdivision will affect the 
quality of tho ultimate product. The 
choice of sand is most important as all 
natural sands contain iron which imparts 
a green colour to the rcsultunt G. Tho 
iron impurity must be as low as possible, 
but in certain types of glassware, the 
green colour can bo neutralised by oxi- 
dising the iron to tho fenio state, giving a 
yellow coloration, and then by super- 
imposing a complementary colour. This 
process is known as decolorizing and 
common deeolorlscrs are manganese or 
selenium, both of which colour the glass 
pink. 

History of Glass Manufacture . — Tho 
earliest specimens of glassware seem to 
have been mado iu Eg) pt, though the 
and Assy rians were also expert m glass- 
inuking. Theio is a whole series of 
Assyrian clay tablets (from the library of 
King AfiHurbanipul, seventh century 
tm\), dealing with glass-making, in the 
lint. Mu-cuiu. It was, howe\cr, not 
until Graeco-Rom. times that any eon- 
sideiable development of tho industry 
took place. The Roms, greatly developed 
the industry, ana wore acquainted with 
tho aits of G. -blowing and sheet-making. 
From the clcxeiith t*» the sixteenth 
century Venice was the home of the art of 
making beautiful vessels of glassware, and 
towards the end of this period there were 

t >rniluced objects of art ivhich have never 
>ocn excelled and, iu the opinion of many, 
not oven equalled. Tho manuf. of G. 
graduullv spread over Europe, ami from 
comparatively early time G. ha* been 
made in England. Venetian G. was made 
In London in the sixteenth century, and 
from t hat time onwards G. of all kinds has 
been made, but it w r as perhaps in the 
eight cent li century that Eng. work stood 
pre-eminent. That this was so was 
chiefly due to th»* fact that the Eng. flint 
G. was sruitlv Miperior in brilliancy to the 
Hnbemi.iu product and lent itself es- 
pecially lot lie art of cutting. In America 
much line G. was made by the Ger. emi- 
grant Hemiich Wilhelm ytiegol about tho 
middle of tho eighteenth century. Great 
progress has been made of recent years 
in the manuf. of many varieties of G. 
specially ndapted for optical purposes. 

Manufacture. — Tho melting of O. from 
the raw' materials is carried out cither in a 
tank funmeo or in individual crucibles or 
pots in a pot furnace. Tank furnaces are 
used for large-a.ale commercial production 
largely by automatic processes where a 
continuous supply of G. Is required for 
delivery to tho fabricating machinery. 
Pot furnaces are usod for the production 
of smaller quantities of G. for hand manuf. 
and melting is intermittent. 
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Tank Fumares. — A tank furnace consists 
of a largo bath, tho bottom and side walls 
of which arc built of refractory clay blocks 
previously fired to a high temp, (.we 
fig. for cross-section of tank). The bath 
may be as largo os 100 ft. by 35 ft. by 
5 ft., but tanks of smaller size arc in general 
use. The bath is covered by an arched 
roof or crown constructed of silica brick 
which will withstand the high temps, at 
which the G. Is melted. The tank is 



CROSS -SECTION OF REVERSIBLE REGENERA- 
TIVE GLASS TANK FURNACE 

A f refracton, tank blocks, H, furnace crown, C, 
crown insulation; D, inlet port for mixed gas and 
air; E, exit port for waste gaM s; F, air r« gcneia- 
tors; ( j , gas regenerators The direction of the 
gase» is reversed periodically so that the incoming 
gases are preheated bv the luat transfen* <1 to the 
regenerators by the outgoing waste gases. 


usually heated by producer gas or fuel oil 
and air, but other fuels arc uhed.t.p. natuial 
gas, particularly in America. In the r aso 
of gas firing the gas and au* inlets or ports 
ore located round the shies of the tank 
above the G. level and prior to intro- 
duction into the furnace the gas and air 
are preheated by parsing through the hot 
waste gas tines; both tho regenerative aud 
recupcratrve pilnciples are used for this 
preheating and the fuel elllciencv of tho 
furnace is their by increased. The c ml of 
the furnace at which tho raw material" arc 
introduced i-> known as the melting end. 
and the temp, increases from this point 
for some (list am e along the tank and then 
decree flc^a towards the working eml, the 
point at which ilu G. id removed for 
fabricat Ion. 

Pot Fumcwe s. \ pot furnace is a luigo 
enclosure usually u-rular iu tdiape aud 
containing a number of pots arranged 
around tho circunif< rom <» Access to the 
pots la arranged through working hole-* 
around the side of the furnace. The gas is 
Introduced through an inlet at the centre 
of the furnace floor. 

The Melting of the Ol< ms. —Tho batch 
from which the G. is nulled consists of a 
mixture of raw materials or * frit* mixed 
with a proportion of broken G. or 
‘millet.* The mixture is introduced either 
Into the melting end of tho tank or into 
the pot at temps, varying from 1300 to 


1600° C., depending on the kind of G. 
Many reactions occur between the raw 
materials as they melt and large quantities 
of gas are evolved. Tho molten mixture 
roaches a stage at which it consists of a 
viscous mass full of bubbles which 
ovontually rise to the surface and osca pc. 
The process of removing tho bubbles is 
known as 4 fining.’ In t he case of tho tank 
furnace there is a continuous change from 
the raw material at the melting end to the 
refined G. at the working end, the temps, 
at points ulong tho tank being controlled 
so that the G. passes through the correct 
temp, cycle for tho melting and fining 
processes. Tho production is thus a con- 
tinuous one, with continuous filling at the 
melting end and continuous extraction 
from tiio working end. In the case of pot 
melting the cycle of operations from filling 
to working la controlled by varying the 
femp. of tho furnace, and when refined 
the contents of tho pot are removed for 
fabrication. 

Methods of Fabrication . — There arc four 
main met hods of fabricating the G. : (1 ) by 
blowing, (2) by pressing, (3) by pouring, 
rolling, or drawing, (4) by allowing tho G. 
to cool in the pot— a method peculiar to 
optical G. mnnuf. Although the first 
three methods vvero originally evolved by 
hand manipulation, and as such aro still 
u*>ed at present, automatic methods have 
been developed fur large-scalo production. 

1. Mown Glass. Tho process of blow- 
ing was invented by tho Roms, early in 
tho Christian era and the methods em- 
ployed to-day are still closely similar. 
The blowing pipe or ‘iron,* which consists 
of a tube about 5 ft. long, is (lipped into 
the molten G. which is ‘gathered* by rota- 
ting tho pipe. After removal from the 
furnace the rotation Is continued so tli.it 
tho svinmetrioal form of tho molten G. 
is maintained. The shape of tho G. 
gathering can he modified by manipula- 
tion of tho pipe e»t her by spinning it about 
its own axis or bv twinging it in its own 
plane, and by su< h methods the blower can 
work the G. into the approximate shape 
of the final article. The G. may now bo 
transferred to a mould and blowing is 
continued until the article tills the mould. 
'1 he G. is then broken awav from the pipe 
and further processing is required to finish 
off the broken edge. This process Is used 
largely for hollow vessels, hut the luunuf. 
of hot ties and eh et i ic -light bulbs is carried 
out largely bv automatic methods, tho 
machines imitating tho actions of tho G. 
blower. However in tho automat lo 
blowing process a preforming operation to 
often carried out in which a hollow vessel 
i*» first formed by means of a plunger 
operating in a mould called the purison 
mould. The hollow vessel or p&rtsun thus 
forms t he basis for tho subsequent blowing 
operation in tho final mould, tho transfer 
from the parison mould to the final mould 
being carried out automatically. Tho 
production of crystal glassware is also 
carried out by blowing, except that con- 
siderable hand manipulation with a fow 
simple tools is carried out to fashion the 
vessel while It is attached to tho pipe. 
The flint C4. used for this type of gloss- 
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ware enables the manipulation to be 
carried out over a wido range of temp. 
Window G. was originally produced by 
blowing. In the Bohemian process Rev. 
gatherings are necessary to give the mass 
of G. required, and the gathering is rotated 
in an open mould to form a neck for the 
subsequent blowing of a hollow cylinder. 
By alternate blowing and reheating of tho 
gathering remote from tho pipe, and by 
swinging in a pit, a cylinder about 5 ft. 
long is formed. The closed end of tho 
cylinder is opened with shears and the 
cylinder is spun in a furnace until tho end 
is uniform with the remainder of the 
cylinder. Tho cylinder is then detached 
from the pipe with a cold iron and tho end 
from which tho pipe was detached is 
removed to give a cylinder of uniform 
diameter. The cylinder is split longi- 
tudinally with a diamond and is opened 
out and subsequently flattened by re- 
heating and rubbing down on to a flat sur- 
face. In the older crown process a large 
sphere is blown from the gathering and an 
iron rod or ‘punty* is attached to the 
sphere diametrically opposite the pipe 
which is now detached leaving a circular 
hole. The open-ended sphere is now re- 
heated and spun ui.t M >» circular disk is 
formed. Tho point at which tho punty is 
detached from the disk yields the 4 bullion,' 
which i^ a charnel crist ic feature of window a 
glazed with G. made by the crown process. 
These processes of making sheet window 
G. have now been superseded by the 
rolling and drawing ]»incev>cs described 
below. G. tubing is made by a combined 
blowing and drawing method. Tho 
gathering is fled shaped to form a short 
thick-w ailed cy Under and a punty is 
attached to the end of the cylinder away 
from the blowing pipe. Then as the 
blower blows into the cylinder the second 
man pulls the punty away, elongating the 
cylinder and thus decreasing the wall 
thickness. The rate of draw* determined 
the diameter and wall thickness of the 
tubing. Again tho method of hand 
inanuf. bus largely been copied for 
machine production, although various 
methods ore employed for pi educing the 
initial thick-walled cylinder mechanically . 

‘2. Pressed Glass. In tho pressing pro- 
cess the G. is gathered on the gathering 
iron and is then dropped into a heated 
metal mould. A plunger is brought into 
the mould and tho molten (». is squeezed 
between mould and plunger until it is 
rigid. Tho G. therefore takes up the 
shape of the mould and plunger. This 
method is capable of adaptation to 
meehaui(‘-al methods. Tho G. louses the 
furnace along a channel known as a feeder 
and flows through an orifice when' tho 
required muss is cut by shears and drops 
by grn\ ity into the mould. A number of 
moulds arc arranged around the circum- 
ference of a rotating horizontal table, aud 
after one mould receives its G. it moves on 
to receive the plunger ami at tho same 
time tho next mould moves into place to 
receivo G. Tho pressing method is used 
largely for domestic hollow -ware, sig- 
nalling lenses, motor headlamp lenses, and 
articles of a similar kind. 


3. Pouring , Rolling , and Drawing . The 
processes of pouring, rolling, or drawing are 
used for producing G. in sheet form, and 
the bulk of the G. produced by such 
methods is used for window glazing. The 
earliest methods of making plate G. were 
by the method of pouring or easting. 
Tho contents of a pot were poured on 
to a fiat table and were rolled into sheets 
varying in thickness from 1 to 1 inch. 
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C’VKTINO AND POLLING 
The ui.muf ii tun* ot coloured optical filter glass. 


Guides moving in front of the roller 
determined the wnltlt of the sheet. Owing 
to the fact that the G. had been in con- 
tact with the table aud roller, the sur- 
taees were such that clear vision was 
obscured. The flrbt improvement on 
this method was tho Bicheronx piocess in 
which the G. ib poured from iho pot 
behind ft pair of rollers from which it 
passes on to a moving table, the speed of 
the table being synchronised with that 
of Hu* roller**. This produces a much 
smoother “beet than the origiual process. 
After cooling the sheet is transferred to a 
large <‘iicnl.ii table on which it is held by 
plaster <>( l*ari«*. Tho table is rotated and 
I wo circular rotating disks are lowered 
into contact with the G. The G. surface 
is first ground by feeding coarse sand and 
water on to the surfuoo, and this is fol- 
lowed bv liner grades of sand until a 
finely ground surface is nbtulned. The 
proees, is repeated, using felt polishers and 
rouge to give a polished surface. Tho 
BIcheroux process is still employed for 
plate G. mauuf., particularly where very 
large sheets or special thicknosscs are re- 
quired. However, for mass production 
of polished plat G., a continuous rolling 
process, using tank-molted U., is usod. Tho 
molten G. emerges from the working eud 
of t he tank over a weir and passes through 
a pair of water-cooled rollers from which it 
cools and passes through thelanneallng 
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lehrs. Sheets are out to size from the I 0. and therefore the O. will contract to 


continuously moving ribbon and these are 
transferred to tables for grinding and 
polishing. The grinding and polishing 
process Is also continuous, the G. passing 
through a series of grinders each of which 
uses a slightly less coarse abrasive. The 
continuous process of rolling is also used 
for the production of figured and wired 
G. For the production of figured G., 
that is G. with a formal pattern Im- 
pressed upon It, the rollers are machined 
to the appropriate pattern and the G. 
takes up that pattern as it passes through 
them. Wire-netting is often Introduced 
at the point before the G. posses through 
the rollers and such G. is used largely for 
glazing factory roofs where some rein- 
forcement Is necessary to hold the G. 
together in case of cracking. For the 
production of clear sheet window G. it 
is necessary that the sheet should be 
formed with a smooth, clear surface, and 
it is therefore essential that it should not 
come into contact with either metal rollers 
or a metal table. The process usually 
employed in this case is known as the 
Fourcault process. The molten G. Issues 
from a slot in a fireclay float or debiteuse 
which is depressed into the G. surface in 
the making end of the tank. Molten G. 
wells up through the slot and the stream 
is drawn away as a sheet by means of a 
series of rollers above the debiteuse in a 
vertical tower. These rollers only come 
Into contact with the surface of the sheet, 
after the G. is rigid and do nut therefore 
distort the O. surface. 

4. Optical Glass. Optical G. requires 
the most particular attention, because it 
essential that It should be homogeneous 
and should not absorb light. It is there- 
fore necessary to use the finest raw 
materials, and the essential quality of 
homogeneity is attained by stirring 1 he («. 
in the molt* n state after melting and tilling 
has been completed. After stirring the 
pot is removed from the furnace and is 
trunsfemd to another furnace for slow 
cooling. When cold ttio crucible Is 
remo\ed, broken, and the fragment -» 
removed from the G. or broken into 
small* r lumps. The product is e.tio- 
fully exarnimd for Haws, and any pier* * 
with mark* cl detects are rejected. The 
accepted G. is once more heated to the 
softening point, moulded into the require d 
shapes, and then subjected to a prolonged 

} process of cooling, further close exam- 
nation reveal 1 - a largo percentage of 
defective pitre so that it is not sur- 
prising that the price of good optical G. 
is high. Optical Os are required to 
fulfil fu greater or b s-» dc gree the following 
demands. They must bo homogeneous, 
transparent, free from colour, and Interna! 
strain, stable to atmo«pheiio influences, of 
a certain degree of hardness to resist 
scratching, and posse , filed refractive 
and dispersive powers. 

Annealing of Glass . — \nnoaling of G. 
is necessary after fabrnation in order to 
avoid stresses which will or c ur if the O. is 
cooled too quickly. The Crosses arise 
from the fact that during roofing temp, 
differences must exist across any piece of 


different degrees at different points. So 
long as the G. is In a plastic condition 
It can adjust itself to those differences, 
but onoo any part of it has become rigid 
permanent stresses will appear when the 
G. has reached a uniform temp. There is 
always a tendency for the stresses to bo 
relieved and if sufficiently high tho stress 
release will occur by breakage. High 
stresses are often put into G. by controlled 
heat treatment, the outer surface of the G. 
being heated to redness and then boing 
cooled rapidly cither by air blast or by 
immersion in oil. This treatment has the 
effect of imposing high compressive 
stresses on the surface aud, as G. usually 
fails under tension, has the effect of in- 
creasing the strength of tho G. Such G. 
is known as toughened G., and if breakage 
occurs it fractures into tiny fragments 
which avoid risk of injury. 

Safety Glass . — In addition to tho rein- 
forced wired G. mentioned earlier, safety 
G. consisting of alternate laminations of 
G. and transparent cellulose or cellulose 
dcri\ativo is made undor the name of 
Triplex G. In manuf. the composite 
Hheeta ore cemented together and are sub- 
jected to high pressure In a hy draulic press. 

Coloured Glasses . — Coloured Gs. are 
made for various purposes. Coloured 
decorative glassware has been made from 
the earliest times, but nowadays many 
coloured Gs. arc made for tho specific 
purpose of confining tho light they trans- 
mit to deflnito regions of tho spectrum, 
being opaque to ot her regions. Thus 
ultra violet transmit ting and infra red 
transmitting Gs. aro available which 
absorb practically tho wholo of the v Mble 
spectrum. A wide rauge of Gs. is avail- 
able which transmit only certain portions 
of the visible spectrum anrl theso Gs. have 
wide applications in photography and in 
physical and chemical apparatus. A filter 
G. has been developed during the lost few 
years which absorb* infra red rays while 
transmitting a high proportion of the 
visiblo spectrum. Huch a G. is very 
valuable in projection apparatus, where it 
is necessary to prevent hr at from tho pro- 
jection lamp reaching the lantern slide or 
film while the visible light remains un- 
changed In intensity and colour. 

■ /' ibreglass.— I n recent vonrs consider- 

I able progress has been made in drawing G. 
i into fine fibres aud subsequently spinning 
| tlic fibres into thruuls which can be woven 
i into cloth. This material has excellent 
i loot deal, heat, and hound Insulating 
properties ami 1 ms a wide variety of uhos. 
Owing to the fact t hat it is stable up to (he 
! softening point nf the G., it can be used at 
| tt inps. at will* h other Insulating materials 
i fail. In addition to cloth, tUpos, mid 
sii'cving for win^, th/fl material if available 
In various forim for plueing round steam 
Pipes and also for placing between walls 
lor heat and bound insulation. 

Glass-crab, name given to Phyllosama , 
the young form of Palmurus, a genus of 
edible crustaceans found in tho Mediter- 
ranean. 

Glasse, Hannah, Eng. writer on cookery 
of the eighteenth century. She was a 
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London habit-maker, and a Bom. 
Catholic. She became bankrupt In 1754, 
and d. before 1770. Her most famous 
work was The Art of Cookery (1747). and 
she also wrote The Compleat Confectioner 
(about 1769) and The Servant *» Directory 
(1770). She did not write ‘First catch 
your hare,' but did write ' Take your hare 
when It Is cased' ( i.e . skinned). 

Glass Eye, see under Horse (Diseases). 

Glass! tes, Scottish religious sect, founded 
by John Glas or Glasse (1605-1773) \q*v.). 
lie was a Scottish divine, ft. ut Auchter- 
muchty, Fifesliiro, who, in 1719, obtained 
the charge of Tcallng in Forfarshire. 
Owing to the views which ho promulgated 
hero ho was removed from the ministry in 
1730, but in 1739 he was restored by the 
General Assembly to the position of 'a 
minister of Jesus Christ,' being still for- 
bidden to assume the title of ‘a minister of 
the Kirk of Scotland.' The sect which ho 
formed, also known as the Sandomanians, 
from Robert Sandeman (1718-71), n dis- 
ciple of Glus, practised community of 
property, abstinence from certain kinds of 
flesh food, the weekly celebration of com- 
munion, and the holding of ‘love feasts.' 
It detached itself from the Presbyterian 
bodv to join the Inde ( .< d«mts. 

Glass-snake, name upplird to all in- 
dividuals of tho genus Ophisaunts, family 
Anguidiv: they are serpent-like lizards 
about 3 ft. long, with rudimentary limbs 
and an elongated, brittle tail. O. r en- 
trails is common in N. America, and in 
many wavs resembles the Brit. slow- 
worm; it lives on snails, worms, insects, 
etc., mill spends much of its timo under- 
ground. O. (jrarilis inhabits the E. Hima- 
layas and Purina. Peeudopus, an allied 
genus, is found in 3. Europe. 

Glass, Stained, see Stai^fd Glass. 

Glasswort, the popular natno for 
Salicornin herbocca , a specks of leafless 
herbs belonging to the family Chonopo- 
dlacea*. Al-o railed marsh samphire, crab- 
grass, etc. It grows on the seashore and 
In salt marshes. It is widespread ill S. 
Europe and N. Africa. Then* are two 
llrit. species, S. herbarea (n ali-grass) and 
S. rad irons. 3oda ran bo obtained from 
G. bv burning, and was, formerly, often 
obtained in this way for tho niunuf. of 
glass and soap. 

Glastonbury. This tn. w*as once an Is., 
hut now forms a peninsula, as it is sur- 
rounded on throe sides by tho It. Hrue. 
It was originally called tho Is. of Ayalou 
or Apples, and Is one of the mod pictur- 
esque spots in Somersetshire. It lini many 
interesting historical features, G. is 
famed for its abbey, which dates back to 
the year 7U8, when it was built by tho 
tfaxou, Tim. In pluce of the Brit, monastery 
founded about 601 . Tho abbc> is a ruin, 
and includes different periods of architec- 
ture. The ruins of the church, St. Joseph s 
Chapel, and the Abbot's Kitchen, are the 
only surviving buildings. St. Josephs 
Chapel is tho finest portion of the ruins 
and points to the Transition period of the 
twelfth century. It. is remarkable for its 
crypt, which was not inserted beneath it 
until the llfteeuth century. There is a 
legend that Joseph of Arimathea came 


over to G. and founded a church there; 
moreover, he is stated to have planted a 
graft from the Sacred Thorn there. G. 
Tor is a hill upon which the last abbot of 
G. suffered capital punishment for • divers 
and sundry treasons,' 1539: it is the 
property of the National Trust. A lake- 
vil. was discovered In G. in 1892, pointing 
to tho existence of Celtic tribes. Other 
features of Interest are the market cross 
and St. George’s Inn. Pop. 4600. See 
A. G. Chant, The Legend of Glastonbury, 
1949. 

Glatz (Polish Klodzko), fort. tn. in 
Silesia, Poland (formerly of Prussia), on 

R. Neluse, near the Bohemian border, and 
58 m. S.W. of Breslau. Before the Second 
World War it was strongly defended by 
two citadels, one on an eminence of 200 ft., 
and has had an adventurous hist. It Is 
noted for manufs. of hardware, machinery, 
furniture, and spirits. The tn. fell to 
Konev’s II ansi an forces in 1945. Pop. 
19,200. 

Glauber, Johann Rudolf (1601-68), Ger. 
chemist, ft. in Karlstadt, Franconia. Ho 
is chiefly famous for his discovery of G.'s 
salt ( q.v .), which he prepared, in 1658, and 
idoutitied with a natural mineral salt 
found in waters throughout Europe, and 
having a medicinal value. He also pro- 
duced hydrochloric acid from oil of vitriol 
and salt. Ho was an alchemist and a 
voluminous writer. Ills Opera Omnia 
(Amsterdam), 1661, were trans. into Eng. 
in 1689. 

Glauber’s Salt, or Sodium Sulphate 
(Na*S0 4 ,10lI 8 0), is prepared by heating 
salt with sulplmri< acid and crystallising 
the residue from water, from which it 
separates as t olourless prisms having ten 
molecules of water of crystallisation, 
which arc lost on prolonged exposure 
to the air. G. S. lias a cooling, bitter, 
and saltish taste, is a mild laxative and 
diuretic, and is present m the waters of 
Karlsbad, Che Itenham, etc. 

Glauchau, tn. of Germany, in Saxony, 
situated m the circle G., on tiro Zwiekauer 
Muidc, 6 m. N.N.E. of Zwickau, and 30 m. 

S. H.E. of Leipzig. Before the .“»»cond 
W orld W ar it was a busy industrial centre; 
the chief inauuls. w*cro cloth and woollen 
goods, paper, beer. etc. There were also 
ealico-prlutmg factories, dyo W'orks. saw 
and llotir nulls, iron works, etc. In tho 
Second Wnlii War, the tn. fell to the 
Allies in t he closing days of the war. Pop. 
28,000. 

Glaucoma (Gk. yAaO«o?, bluish gTeen), 
disease of tho eyeball characterised by an 
increase of pressure of the fluids within it. 
This pressure or tension causes tho crystal- 
line ion* to assume a grceni&h-groy or 
hlubh-gi ecu hue. The condition is in 
part i»c< haiiical, in part congestive, and 
results from the iris's outer margin being 
pushed against the cornea. G. occurs 
most!.* at or after middle life, leading to 
increasing loss of sight, unless remedied 
in time by an op ration upon the iris or 
sclerotic. It may, bowevor, be necessary 
to remove the damaged eye, in order to 
preserve the vision of the unaffected one. 

Glauconite, hydrated Bilioatc of iron and 
potassium found in the muds deposited 
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at the bottom of the sea. The various 
colours of these deposits are probably due 
to the presence of G., which is itself green. 
G. occurs in masses of minuto crystals; 
these masses are often rounded, and it is 
believed that they represent easts of the 
shells of Foraminifera which after dissolu- 
tion of the shell are liberated. It is 
possible that such costs have been brokon 
down into fine particles which are trans- 
ported by currents and so distributed 
amongst the different deposits. G. is 
found rarely in the oldest rocks, but more 
plentifully in the Secondary and Tertiary 
formations. 

Glaucus, name given to a genus of nudl- 
branchiato gastropods found in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans: they have long, 
slender, slug-like bodies, with three pairs 
of lateral out growths, and the heads are 
furnished with tentacles. They are of a 
greeny-blue colour, whence their name. 

Glaucus. In Gk. mythology: 1 . Builder 
and steersman of the Argo , who escaped 
unwounded from Mason's fight with the 
Tyrrhenians, but sank to the bottom of 
the sea and became an ocean divinity, 
often surnamed Pontius. 2. Charioteer, 
the son of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, and 
Merope, daughter of Atlas, often 6 urnamud 
Potnieus. He wished to enrago Aphro- 
dite by the exceeding swiftness of his 
mares, and the goddess inspired them with 
such fury that they tore him to pieces. 
3. Lyeian prince, son of Hippoloclius and 
grandson of Bellerophon, who was an ally 
of Priam against the Gks. in the Trojan 
war. He had a famous conversation with 
Diomed, and exchanged his own golden 
armour for Diomed's iron suit. Ho was 
killed by Ajax. 4. Son of Minos II. ami 
Pasiphae, who was smothered in a tub of 
honey, but restored to life by Polyidns, 
the Boothsayer. 

Glazebrook, Sir Riohard Tetley (1854- 
1935). physicist. Educate^ Liverpool Col- 
lege; Trinity College, Cambridge (scholar) 
— 5th wrangler 1876; Fellow 1877. Prin- 
cipal, CTiiv, College, Liverpool, 1898-99. 
Director, National Physical Laboratory, 
1899-1919. Prof, of aviation and direc- 
tor of dept, of aeronautics. Imperial Col- 
lege of Technology, 1920-23. Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee for Aeronaut irs 
from its formation in 1909, and also, until 
1933, of tho Aeronautical Research Com- 
mittee which succeeded it in 1920. Albert 
medallist, Koval Society of Arts. With 
Dr. (later Sir) Napier Shaw, ho took a 
leading part while at the Cavendish 
Laboratory in organising the teaching of 
practical physics. He also did valuable 
work on questions relating to tho deter- 
mination of tho fundamental electrical 
units. Wrote Science and Industry (1917). 
Editor of tho Dictionary of Applied 
Physics (1922-23). 

Glazing is the urt of fixing gloss into 
supporting frames, -.< 7 . windows, doors, 
roofs. The glazier of the less specialised 
typo may cut the glass himself, but 
moro frequently G. and glass-rutting arc 
two entirely separate crafts. Tho actual 
fixing agent employed is putty. This is a 
mixture of whiting (calcium carbonate. 
CaCOa) and 4 boiled 7 linseed oil (U. linseed 


oil previously heated to about 150® O. 
with litharge, lead acetate, or some similar 
drier). On exposure to the air tho putty 
hardens and thus keeps the glass in 
position. In G., the putty Is usually 
spread by hand, tho glass placed in posi- 
tion and held by nailH, and tho putty then 
trimmed with a*putty knife. Putty is not 
generally used for indoor G., appropriate 
wooden headings serving the purpose 
both efficiently and moro elegantly. 
Frames or sashes for holding the glass ore 
made of wood or metal; of the latter 
material lead Is used for small lights, 
chiefly for decorative purposes. Tho small 
pieces of glass are placed in the lead frame- 
work, and tho edges of tlio lead are then 
pressed over. Much so-called leaded glass 
consists of large panes on to w hioh a sliam 
framework of lead lias been cemented. 
Various kinds of glass aro used for parti- 
cular types of G.; thus for glass roofs 
and skylights wired glass, i.e. glass with 
wire-netting in it, is commonly employed, 
while safety glass ( q.v . under Gl\mh) finds 
wide application in motor vehicles, etc. 

Glazunov, Alexander Constantinovitch 
(1865-1935), Russian composer ft. at St. 
Petersburg. After being taught music at 
home ns a child he studied with Rinisky- 
Korsakov. llo composed his first sym- 
phony before he was eighteen, and its 
success decided Ids future career. He 
went to Germany, where he became 
acquainted with Liszt, and under his 
advice lie devoted himself to composition. 
J 11 1889 his second symphony and ins sym- 
phonic* poem Stcnku Kazine appeared. 
These were followed by numerous com- 
positions, including symphonies, over- 
turcs, marches, chamber music, songs, 
etc., and music for the ballets Jfaymonda , 
Ia'h Sai sons, and Ruse a amour, llo was 
appointed director of tho St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire in 191)5, but wrote little 
after that to augment his earlier output. 
He left Russia in 1928, and settled in 
Paris. 

Glebe Land: 1. In eeeles. low is tho land 
which belongs to a church os its dowry. 
Every church is entitled of common right 
to house and globe, mid formerly no 
church could he regularly consecrated 
without such homo and land. Where ail 
incumbent before his death has manured 
and sown G. L. at his own cost with com 
or any other grain, ho is entitled to dis- 
pose, by Ids will, of all the profits accruing 
from the crops sown by ldni. Where tho 
total income of tho incumbent of a united 
benefice appears to be more than sufficient 
for his due maintenance, the whole or some 
specified part of tho G. Ls. mhv bo given 
as a perpetual endowment for the support 
of any adjoining poor benofico. (1. L. 
generally speaking is exempt from titho 
consistently with the canon law maxim, 
that the church shall not pay tithes to the 
church. Tlie exemption does not, how- 
ever, extend to tho lessee of the vicar. 
Sales of G. Ls. may bo effected by incum- 
bents under tho Glebe Lands Act, 1888, 
with the approval of tho Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 2 . In tho civil law (q.v.) G. L. 
denotes the soil of an inheritance, and tho 
serfs of tho glebe were said to be gleba 
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adscript! or attached to tho soil. See Sir 
It. J. Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law of 
England (2ud ed.) t 1895, and L. A. Good- 
ovo, Heal Property. 

Glee, in music, a vocal composition in 
at least threo parts, each taken by only 
one voice, and consisting of two or more 
contrasted movements. Tho subject may 
be of any typo, anil a G. is sung unaccom- 
panied, usually by male voices. It is 
distinguished from a madrigal by having 
no contrapuntal harmony, and from a 
partsong by tho independence of its parts. 
It is entirely Eng. in origin and cultiva- 
tion, and itH best period was during 17G0- 
1830, the most famous composers of Gs. 
being l)r. Arne, Samuel Webb, Richard 
Stevens, and John Wall Callcott. 

Gleig, George Robert (1790-1888), Scot- 
tish author, b. ut Stirling. Entered t Do 
army, and served in the Peninsular war 
(1813), and in America (1814). In 1820 
ho took orders; became chaplain of Chel- 
sea Hospital, 1831; chaplain-general of tho 
forces, 181 1; and inspector-general of 
military schools, 1840. lie was a most 
voluminous writer and his works include 
The Subaltern, 1820, Ins best -known novel, 
founded on incidents in the Peninsular 
war ; The Ctunjuntp j A *» (h leans (1821); 
Chrlsttt Pensioners (1829); History of 
India (1830 35); Lives of Military Com- 
mand irs (1831); The Hussar (1837); The 
Story of the Peninsular War (1839); and 
lives of Warren Hastings (18 41); Clive 
(1848); and Wellington (18G2). S(e W. 
Maqulu. A Gallery of llluslnr us Literary 
Characters , 1873. . _ 

Gleim, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig (1719- 
1803), tier, poet, b. at Ermslebeu, near 
llalberstadt, lie gave great encourage- 
ment and assistance to the young and 
ambitious poets of his dnj, and on this 
account earned for himself the name of 
• Eather U.’ His otfnrts, however, in this 
direction were not of a sulheient lv judi- 
cious and discriminating nature. Ho 
wrote a good deal of moderate pm try, bis 
patriotic Prenssisrhe Krugstndir von 
einem Grenadier (1758) displacing con- 
siderable force of expression and genuine 
sentiment. His other works consist 
chiefly of odes and, Ju tho fltjle of Horace 
and Anacreon, songs and rh>med tallies, 
etc. Ilia collected works won* pub. iu 
8 v ols. (1811 41). Sie lives by W. 
Korto, and K. Weiiimaini, 1920. . „ 

Gleiwitz (Polish Gliwice), tn. of Poland, 
in the former Prussian prov. ot Silesia 
(Ppper), situated 24 m. N.E. of Hutibor, 
on the railway between Oppcln mid tYa- 
cow. It is tlio centre of the mining 
industry of Upper Silesia, and is noted for 
the inunuf. of woollens; it has glass works, 
and an iron foundry, and meal mill*. It 
fell to Marshal Konev's forces in tho early 
part of 1945. Pop. (1939) 112,000. 

Glen, William (1789-1826), Scottish 
pact, b. in Glasgow. lie was the son of a 
merchant, and ilrst took to trado and 
farming, but he soon gave these up and 
pub. a book of poems In 1815. Ho is re- 
membered for bis popular song, Woe s me 
for I*rince Charlie. 

Glenalmond, Perthshire, Scotland. The 
namo given to tho valley ot the lv. Al- 


mond, tho finest part being called Sma* 
Glen. It is one of the most picturesque 
valleys of Scotland. An important Epis- 
copalian institution is situated here, about 
10 m. N. of Perth, called Trinity College, 
founded in 1841 with the idea of raising a 
Scottish Episcopalian public school on the 
model of tho great Eng. ones. Gladstone 
was tho main initiator of the project. 

* Glenart Castle,’ Brit. hospital ship 
which was torpedoed and sunk on Feb. 
2G, 1918, by a Ger. submarine in the 
Bristol Channel regardless of the fact that 
tho boat was showing tho Red Cross and, 
in all respects, conforming to tho require- 
ments of -The Hague Convention as to 
hospital ships. Only 38 persons out of 
200 were saved. 

Glencairn, Earls of. This title was first 
borne by Alexander Cunningham of Kil- 
maurs, Ayrshire, who was created earl 
(1488), and d. shortly afterwards. It is 
taken from a par. of Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
land. Among the more famous earls were : 

William, fourth earl ( d . 1547), who sup- 
ported Henry VIII. 's Scottish policy and 
opposed the duke of Albany. Ho joined 
Angus and Lennox (1524) to place their 
young king under control of a council of 
regency. He was defeated (1544) at Glas- 
gow Muir by Arran. See Sadler, State 
Papers, and Douglas, Scotch Peerage, i. 
633 -3G. 

Ale.rand(r, fifth earl [d. 1574), third son 
of preceding, supported Knox and the re- 
formation in Scotland, and composed a 
satirical poem against the Grey Friars, 
who had persecuted U. Buchanan. 

William , ninth carl (r. 1610-G4), or- 
ganised the Highland rising of 1(553, but 
was del eat cd at Dunkeld, 1G54. He 
warmly supported Charles 11., becoming 
lord chancellor of Scotland on the Restora- 
tion. 

James, fourteenth carl (1749-91), was a 
friend of Burns. The title became oxtinct 
with John, fifteenth earl, 1796. 

Glencoe: 1. Wild, gloomy vnihy of 
Argyllshire, Scotland, near the 1 • >’d of 
lioeli Levan, extending from Balia* h’dlsh 
E. for 10 m. The mts. ri*e perpendicu- 
larly on either side (3000-3800 ft.). The 
bed is swept by Ossian’s ‘dark torrent of 
Cona’ (R. Coe), which enters I.o^h Lcven. 
The pass is noted for tho treacherous 
massacre of the Macdonalds in Feb., 1692, 
brought aoout by Dnlrjmple and Capt. 
Campbell. Sie Lord Macaulay, History 
of England 1849-61. 2. liaiulet of N. 

Natal, S. Africa, on tho railway from 
Ladysmith to Dundeo. 

Glen Cove, tn. of New York, V S.A., 
in Nassau oo., on the Hampstead und G. 
branch of the Long Is. Railway. There 
are flour mills and a starch factory. Fop. 
11,430. 

Glondalough, mt. glen of Ireland, situa- 
ted 10 in. N.W. by W. of Wicklow, and 
8 m. from Rathclrum station. It U 
watered by th© t* yearn Gleneal, a trib. of 
tho Avonmoro, uud is famous for Its 
picturesque beauty. The ruins of an anct. 
city, which, from the sixth contury to 
12H, was a bishop’s soe, aro situated here; 
chief among them are tho ‘Seven 
Churches,* one of which was tho anct. 
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oathedral. Most, of the churches were Glenroy, narrow glen, 14m. long In the 
founded by St. Kevin. Lochaber dist. of Inverness-shire, Scot- 

Glendower, Owen (Owaln ab Gruffydd) land. The Roy hows through tho valley 
(c. 1359-1416), famous Welsh chieftain which is remarkable for having in each 
claiming descent from Llewelyn and tho side three regular and distinctly formed 
ruling princes of Walos, an opponent of tho terraces, tho margins of a former loch. 
Eng. m Henry IV.’s reign. Re had been Glens Falls, city of New York state, 
patronised by Richard II., but was at U.S.A., in Warren co., 55 m. N. of Troy, 
first a follower of Henry IV. until local situated on tho Hudson R. and connected 
troubles made him rebel, lie laid claim with Champlain Canal. It has a descent 
to the crown of Wales (1402), and of about 50 ft. between cliffs of black 
refusing a definite engagement, checked marble. There are valuable quarries and 
two Eng. expeditions by wearing out the Portland cement works. Tho tn. posses* 
king's forces among his mt. fastnesses. G. ses a Crandall freo library, state armoury, 
defeated tho Eng. near Knighton, 1402. hospital, etc. It is an old Quaker settle- 
On the third Eng. inarch to Wales, he ment of about 1763. During tho Itevo- 
retired to lb-- nits. With Mortimer and lution of 1780 it was burned to the ground. 
Hotspur he formed a conspiracy against but was rebuilt. Pop. 20,000. 

Henry, but was defeated at Shrewsbury Glentilt, glen in N. Perthshire, Scotland, 
(1403). lie also allied with Scotland, watered by the Tilt. It extend* from 
Ireland, and Charles VI. of Franco. In Hlair Atholl for n distance of 13 m. At 
1405 he was defeated by Henry, Prince of its upper part it is hemmed in by high 
Wales, but remained hostile to the end mts., and numerous torrents How down 
of his days. He was the last champion of their slopes through tho glen. The rock 
Welsh independence against the Eng. formation here is geologically interesting; 
kings. See T. Thomas. Memoir* of Ulen • white, grey, and green marble have been 
dower, 1822; J. H. Wylie, History of quarried. 

England under Henry 1 V ., ISSl-Di; A. C. Gliding, art of flying In an aeroplane, 
Bradley, Ooen Ulyndur, 1004; and Sir without the use of engines of power, by 
H. Ellis, Original tetters Illustrative of taking advantage of the natural currents 
English History, 192.WC. Ste also Mi.ikc- of air and the law of gravitation. The 

5 peare’s Henry IV the Introspective first principle involved in this kind of 
tevieui, xiii., 1826, the works of lola flight is that by the skilful arrangement of 
Goch and Lewis Glyn Cot hi, and the planes on a flying machine its lull can be 
bibliography rompilefrby D. R. Phillips, retarded in such u way us to make the fall 
1915. itself a means of propelling tho ueioplano 

Gleneagles, pi< ture*i|uc glen in S. over a long distance. Tho plane, with 
Perthshire, Scotland, about a mile S. of power behind it, can also take advantage 
Crieff, through which flows tho Huthven. of tho law of gravitation iu this manner. 
Agricola is supposed to havo passed But whereas tho power machine can 
through it when marching on A rdoch. It elevate tho front of its plunes und, by 
has excellent golf links. driving against tho wind, climb to a 

Glenelg, tn. and waterlng-placo of M. desired height, tho machine without power 
Australia, situated in Adelaide eo. on tho must find other means. Here, use is made 
W. coast of Holdfast Bay, and 5 in. S.W. of the second principle, which is based on 
of Adelaide. Here in U>36 a. Australia the fact that the air currents iu pusstng 
was formally proclaimed to be a Brit, over uneven or hilly ground billow the 
colony. It is connected with Adelaide by contour of the land over which they pass, 
two line® of railway. Pop. 4U0U. and though, in relation to these currents. 

Glenfinnan, hamlet and glen in Inver* an aeroplane may be falling all the time, 
ness-shirc, Scotland, on Loch Sltlel, 18 m. the breeze that blows up the side of a long 
W. of Fort William. A tower marks the \ and iairly steep hill actually lifts to a 
place where the Young Pretender raided greater height any plane floating with it. 
hla standard m 1745. Skilful manipulation of tho piano enables 

GlengarifT, > 11. of Co. Cork, Eire, 8 m. the glider to take* advantage of these two 
N.W. of Hantry. It is a favoured bounty principles to cover long distances. By 
spot, standing at tho head of a harbouV of alternately ‘ hearing,* or making use of tho 
the same name, an island -studded arm of lift of those upward cur routs and * gliding,* 
Bantry Buy. or using the pull of gr«v\ itatlon as a moans 

Glengarry, valley of the Garry, in to cover distance, tho airman can now 
Inverness-shire, .Scotland. A plcfur- remain in the air for an almost Indefinite 
esquely wooded vale, it was the property period. Thu art of G. was an impor- 
of tho Macdonells and gives its name to tant part of the development of flying, 
the Highland bonnet or cap. and continues to afford useful information. 

Glenlivet, valley of Banffshire, Scotland Long before tho progress of the motor car 
through which runs the I.ivet. It is some turned tho attention of inventors and 
20 m. S.W. of Huntly uud is noted for Its engineers to tho possible uses of vory 
whisky. i powerful engines in very small compass, 

Glenmore, or tlir Great Glen, valley of experiments were being made In heavier- 
Scotland which stretches for more than than-air flying machines, which, starting 
00 m. across the central part of ttio from high ground. should fly ft long 
country, from tho N.E. at Inverness to distance before landing. Among tho most 
the S.W. at Fort William. The Calc- successful pioneers in this form of experi- 
donian Canal, which was constructed by ment were tho two brothors LUlenthal, 
connecting tho loehs Ness, Olch, and Chanute and Montgomery, whoso export* 
LochJe, flows through the glon. moots gradually lea to the adoption of the 
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flying machine, which has become more 
or less standardised. Gliders, or motorless 
aircraft, towed by other aircraft, and used 
to carry ‘airborne* troops and stores, were 
much developed in the Second World War. 
The Brit. 8 -ton Hamilcar glider (designed 
in 1941) which was used with great 
success by the Army Air Corps in the 
invasion of Europe in 1914, was then the 
largest wooden aircraft in the world. It 
had a wing-span of 110 ft. The fuselage 
formed a cabin which was nearly 26 ft. 
long, 8 ft. wJdo and 7$ ft. high, it could 
transport a Tetrareh Mk. IV. tank with 
crew, a T19 Locust tank, a 17 -pounder 
anti-tank gun, a tractor and angle-dozer 
(used In aerodrome const ruction), main 
portions of a bulldozer, 2 armoured Scout 
cars, a self-propelled Bofors-gun, and a 
variety of other loads. It required a 
four-engined bomber to serve as its tug, 
liandlc> -Page Hah faxes being used for 
the purpose. When fullv loaded this 
transport glider weighed 36,000 lb., or 10 
tons, and the glider-tug combination 
could cruise at 1f>0 m.p.h. The Gers. 
used the 'Gotha* (SO 242 glider in the N. 
African campaigns but in size this trans- 
port craft was completely dwarfed by the 
ifaiuilcnr. The produced, hut 

did not bring into service, a glider for 
photographic reconnaissance, launched 
from a Bonder bomber at ubout 80.000 ft. 
A rocket motor then took it to 75,000 ft. 
until its fuel fulled, when it boenme a 
glider and accomplished its minion there- 
after in a glide. The pilot could jettison 
the nose part wit li li l nisei t inside, and 
descend bj parachute, 

14. became very popular in Germany 
niter the First World War. It also took 
toot in England, where many amateur 
( r. clubs were formed. A Brit. G. 
Association was also otah., which is now 
adlliated to tho Ko>nl Aero Club. Not- 
able G. records nro those of Fl./Lt. 
It. O. 8. Forbes (194 in. in 6 lus. 7 nun.) 
and F.,(). G. Archibald (19 4 m. in 5 hrs. 
12 niin.) at Fassburg, Germany ( lint, zone 
of occupation) in 1948, and Philip Wills, 
Hatfield to Truro, Mnv 1, 1919. See 
T. Horsley, Soaring Flight, 1945, and 
A. C. Douglas, (Hiding and At! ran red 
Soaring, 1917. See also Holts \ Guinea. 

Glinka. Mikhail Ivanovitch (ISO 4 -57), 
Russian composer; b. at Novospnskoi, of 
noble family. Chief operas, A 1 iji Jorthe 
Tsar (1836) and Russian and Ludmilla 
(1842). Tho latter work Is based on 
Pushkin’s poem. In these work-* O. 
liberated Russian music from its over- 
zoalous imitation ot W. opera nml thereby 
laid tho foundations of a really national 
opera. 

Gliwioe, see Gliunvitz. 

Globe, tn. of Arizona, TJ.S.A. situated 
in Gila eo., of which it is tho cap., and U0 
m. N. of Tucson. It is tho centre of a 
copper mining (list., and stands third in 
the U.8.A. for production. Gold, wilver, 
asbestos, quicksilver, and coal arc also 
found. Pop. 7000. 

Globe-fish, marine fish of the dioo- 
tontfdco and tetrodontedm families. They 
are so named because of their power of 
distending tho guile t with air, and thus 


assuming an almost globular form. Most 
of tho species are found in tropical and 
sub-tropical seas, where they feed on 
corals, molluscs, and cnistaoeans, for 
which their hard, beak -like snouts are 
peculiarly adapted. Some of them are 
highly poisonous, and most of them ore 
armed with spines of differing shape and 
size; they vary in size from a few Inches to 
two feet, and are nearly always brilliantly 
coloured. Tetrndon and Diodon are tho 
best-known genera, T>. hystrir , tho sea 
hedgehog, being the largest of all the 
species. 

Globe Flower or Golden Ball, popular 
names of the genus Trollius , perennial 
erect plants of the order Ranunculacese. 
The bent-known Brit. Hpecies Is T. 
curopir us, which has pale yellow globular 
flowers. 

Globes, spherical maps representing the 
appearance of the heavens or the earth. 
A terrestrial globe naturally conveys a far 
more accurate impression of the relative 
areas of land and water and of the true 
position of any one place with regard to 
another than can possibly be given by a 
flat projection, where angles and distances 
are of necessity distorted. A globe 
reproduces In miniature the spherical 
shape of tho earth, only that no account 1 b 
taken of the flattening at the poles. It la 
constructed as follows: Layers of paper aro 
pasted on to a wooden or iron matrix. 
At l tie pules are metal meridian circles 
through which puss tho ends of the central 
axis round which the globe is made to 
revolve. The meridians and parallels are 
drawn on a composition of whiting, glue, 
and oil with which the- sphere lias been 
coated . Grea t care is needed to at tach the 
gores or segments (from twelve to twenty- 
four in number) on which the map Is 
already printed, to the globe. Formerly 
the preparation of a globe was a laborious 
process, as it was painted by hand or 
else engraved on copper. For schools and 
libraries a globe i** made to rotate round 
its own axis in a somewhat large* metal 
meridian, which in its turn is fitted Into 
a horizontal wooden ring fastened to a 
stand. The gores, it should be added, are 
now prepared on strict lv mathematical 
principles. A normal globe has a dia- 
meter of 12 or 18 in. At the Ports 
Exhibition of 1889 an interestiug globe 
was on view, which was an exact model of 
tho earth, only a million times smaller. 
Thus the equator measured 40 metres, 
which represented 40,000 kilometres, the 
actual circumference of a great circle. 
Such a sphere would make the calculation 
of distances an easy matter. Sometimes 
a globe is embossed to show the highlands 
and lowlands. Compound G. are also 
mode, the celestial globe being of glass and 
enoloMug the terrestrial. Accessories, 
such as a flexible quadrant to measure 
distanco between any two places, a com- 
pass usually put » t low the sphere, and an 
liour-clrclo round the N. pole, aro in- 
dispensable If the globe is to be used for 
solving geographical and astronomical 
problems. On the celestial sphere the 
stars are drawn as it is calculated they 
would appear if looked at from the centre 
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of that sphere, the relative positions and 
distances of the stellar bodies being 
exactly the SAme as they appear in the 
actual heavens. 

Celestial O. seem to have been made 
first. Thus they were understood in tbo 
days of the Venerable Bede, and some 
were contrived by Gerbert of Aurlilnc 
(929). The oldest of the Arabian celestial 
spheres is now in the Florence museum, 
and another, dated about 1225, can still 
be seen at velletri. A certain scientist 
of China, Ho-shing-tien, devised such a 
sphere as early as 450, whilst to turn to 
Gk. civilisation the celestial sphero of 
Hipparchus 150 n.c.) was still on view 
in the great library of Alexandria in 
Ptolemy s day. In the Naples Museum is 
one which is believed to bo as old as the 
fourth century B.c. The Laon and 
Nuremhurg terrestrial G. aro contempor- 
ary with Columbus, who was certainly 
familiar with similar maps (r. 1492), and 
there exist reliable illustrations of the 
terrestrial sphere of Crates of Mallus 
( d . 145 n.c.), dividing the earth, by au 
equatorial and a meridional ocean Into 
four quarters, thus anticipating tho dis- 
covery of the Americas and Australia. 

4 Globe, The* (or moro fully, ‘The Globe 
and Traveller *), started in 1803 as a six- 
penny paper by a syndicate of publishers 
primarily with the object of securing to 
themselves an advertising medium. Its 
first editor was Georgo Lane, and other 
prominent members of its staff or con- 
tributors from time to time were James 
Bacon (subsequently Vice-Chancellor Sir 
James Bacon); it. II. Hurham, author of 
Ingoldsby Legends', Thomas Love Peacock, 
satiric novelist, poet, and official of the K. 
India Company; and Fr6d6rio Bastiat, the 
Fr. economist. In 1842 it took over its 
old rival the Courier. Later, at the ebb 
of its fortunes, it was changed into a 
Conservative paper, its new proprietors, 
including Sir Stafford Northcote, lower- 
ing the price to ono penny. Afterwards 
it became tho property of ono of its 
editors, Capt. (subsequently Sir George) 
Armstrong. In 1907 it was sold to Kir 
Hildebrand Harmsworth. After a some- 
what lholy career, the paper came to an 
end soon after the First World War. 

Globe Theatre. In tho year 1868 this 
theatre was opened in London, tho tlrrt 
production being ono of H. J. Byron’s 
pieces, entitled Cyril's Success . There was 
also a theatre of tho same name which 
stood on BunMde and was famous in 
Elizabethan tunes where tho works of 
Shakespeare and hi>. contemporaries were 
represented. Every kind of dramatic 
entertainment was produced at tho G. T. 
of 1868, from tragedy to farce. Pinero 
wrote a comedietta, produced there in 
1877, and in the following year were scon 
J. h. Toole's Trying a Magistrate, and 
another play by H. ' Byron called A Fool 
and his Money . In tho early eighties 
such well-known writers as Jerome K. 
Jerome, Sydney Grundy, and Robert 
Buchanan had productions running In 
1897 Sir John Hare took possession of the 
theatre, and during his tenancy as many 
aa twelve different plays by well-known 


authors were produced. The Three Mus - 
keteers was givon in 1898, and the following 
year Sir A. Pinero's (jay Jxxrd Quex , In 
which Sir John Hare scored such a success 
in the title role. The G. T. now stands 
in a flno position in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C., and its approximate seating capa- 
city is 1 000 people. It is one of tho largest 
of tho W.-end theatres. Lator plays 
produced there were Fallen Angels , by 
Noel Coward (1925), Trelawny of the 
Wells (1926); Canaries Sometimes Sing , 
by F. Lonsdale (1928); The Improper 
Duchess , by J. B. Fagan (1931); For 
Serrices Rendered , by Somerset Maugham, 
(1932); Robert's Wife, by St. J. Ervino 
(1937); The Morning Star , by Emlyn 
Williams (1911); and While the Sun 
Shines, by Tcrcnco ltattigan (1913-46). 

Globigerina, name given to a genus of 
foraminiferous rhizopods, whoso shells are 
found in great abundance on the floor of 
tho ocenu, particularly in warm seas. 
They are of a pelagic, limy formation, 
having many chambers coverod with 
pores, out of which streams protoplasm. 
As they die, their shells sink to tho bottom 
and form the calcareous deposit known as 
the (1. oozo. 

Globular Clusters, dense groups of stars 
at great distances. Koine sixty arc known 
and each contains thousands of btars. 
They aro believed to ho outside our 
galaxy and to form isolated stellar systems 
comparable to ours. The best known is 
that in tho constellation Hercules. 

Globular Projection, see Pkojkction. 

Globularia, genus of tho order Kola- 
giacllacwo. They aro pcicnniul herbs or 
shrubs and aro cultivated in rock- 
gardens. Tho flowers, which aro globu- 
lar, are blue or white. 

Glogau, or Grossglogau, in. and fortress 
of Poland in Upper Silesia (formerly of 
Prus&ia) on the 1. 1>. of the It. Oder, 32 m. 
from Liegnitz. Its cathedral, ou an is. 
in the Oder, Is connected with tho tn. by 
a w-ooden bridge. Fortified since about 
1000, it has withstood hcv. sieges. It is 
noted for manufs. of sugar, starch, pottery, 
and agric. machines; and its book trade 
was celebrated. The tn. was taken by the 
Russian forces on April 1,19 15. 

Gloss (Ok. y\i'>a<Ta, tongue, language), or 
Glose. Originally an explanation of 
merely verbal difficulties in a literary work 
(such as words taken directly from a 
foreign tongue, provincialisms, obsolete 
and technical terms, dialect words, or 
those used by the author with Homo 
exceptional meaning), inserted between 
tho lines or written in the margin beside 
the passage. The earliest (is. (Gk., Lat., 
and Hel). MSS.) were interlinear, lator 
they became marginal, and finally devel- 
oped Into a running commentary on tho 
whole book. Gloss te came to be applied 
to similar explanatory renderings of 
words or passages In any dictionary or 
annotated work, lienee our word ‘glos- 
sary.* In a sinister sense G. may mean a 
sophistical interpretation. Collections of 
(is. ( ylossaria ) were very common In tho 
Alexandrian period (fourth century B.o.). 
Among the chiof Gk. glossatores aro 
Philetas of Cos (third century B.o.) 
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Zonodotus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
Aristarchus, Apion, Hcsychlus of Alex- 
andria (fourth century a.d.), Photius 
(ninth century). Suidas (tenth century), 
Zonoras (twelfth century), Favorlnus, a 
Benedictine (d. 1537). Most of the 

Rabbinical writers have done for the 
lieb. text what those did for early Gk. 
texts. The chief glossatores or glossarlans 
of the Lat. Vulgate aro Walafrid Strabo 
(ninth century), author of the Olossa 
Ordinaria , and Anselm of Laon (c. 1050- 
1117), author of the Olossa Jnterlinearis , 
printed In the Vulgate ed. of 1480. A 
collection of (Is. illustrating the lauguago 
of scripture was the Olossa i Sacrie II e- 
sychii ... of Ernest! (1785-80). In Horn. 
Law (1. means mi explanation, not merely 
of one word, hut of llie whole intent of the 
law. Tho medieval commentators on the 
texts of civil and canon luw wore called 
glossatores , tho best known being lrncrius 
(twelfth century), and Aceursius (thir- 
teenth century), whose Gs. on the Hixth- 
century Justinian code {Corpus Juris 
Glossatum) ranked almost us high ns tho 
code itself. The first glossaiiiun to canon 
law was that of J. Seneca (Teutonicus), 

1 21*2, printed in connection with the 
Dcrrctum Gratian ‘ 1 i. Similar col- 

lections were made later of tho decretals 
of Gregory IX., tho Liber Sextus, tho 
(lementims, und the Ertravagantes. The 
Glossanum ad Scrijriorcs Media 1 ft lu/imw 
Lot mi t alts of C. du V. Du Cange (6 \ols.), 
1733 3(5, and P. Carponticr’s Supplement 
(4 vols.), 1700, nrc very fumous. Seven 
voK of the Corpus Glossarwrum Laiinorum 
of (i. Goetz appeared bctwicn 1888 and 
1007. Gs. on tho works of more modern 
writers are T. T> rwhitt, Glossaru to 
Chaucer , 1775: It. No res. Glossary to 
Shakespeare arui his Contemporaries (new 
ed.), 1888; and W. W. Skoal, A Glossary 
of Tudor and Stuart Words, 1914. 

Glossop, John Collings-Taswell (I8GS- 
1931), Eng. vice-adiniral. Served in the 
Australian Nn\ y in the earlj part of the 
First World War. Ho was in eoinmand 
of tho Australian cruiser Sydnei/ when 
who sank tho Ger. raider Emdci i in Nov. 
1914. 

Glossop, manufacturing tn. in Derby- 
shire, England, near the Peak. Noted 
for paper mills, cotton and calico printing. 
Pop. 20,528. 

Glottis, see Larynx. 

Gloucester, Arthur Cayley Headlam, 
Bishop of, see IIkahlam. 

Gloucester, Dukes and Earls of. Tho 
earldom of U. was first conferred on 
Robert (d. 114 7), who won tho battle of 
Lincoln for his sister Matilda against 
Stephen. In tho Clare family, Richard 
(1222-02) was seventh earl, and fought 
on tho side of the bnrons under Henry I II. 
till ho finally quarrelled with sunou do 
Mont fort . Ills sou G llbort (121 3-95 ) was 
-eighth carl, suriiamed tho ‘Red.* llo 
fought with do Montfort at Lowe* (1264), 
but against him at Evesham (1265) for 
Prince Edward. Ho was regent during 
Edward l/s absence from England. 
Gilbert, ninth earl (1291-1314), fell at 
Bannockburn. Thomas of Woodstock 
<1355-97), youngest sou of Edward III., 


was made duko of G. by Richard II., 
1385. From 1386-89 ho was virtual ruler 
of England. IIo was put to death at 
Calais by order of Richard II. on a charge 
of treason. Humphrey (1391-1447), 
known os the good Duke Humphrey, 
was youngest son of Henry IV., brother of 
Henry V„ with whom he fought at Agin- 
court (1415). He was Protector during the 
minority of Henry VI. (see K. U. Vickers's 
life, 1907). He invaded Flanders, 1436; 
lost his influence over Henry VI. upon the 
conviction of his wife, formerly Eleanor 
Cobham, for witchcraft, 1441, and, at the 
instigation of Suffolk, was arrested, 1447, 
and d. a few days later. He was a munifi- 
cent patron of literature and the Church. 
Richard, son of the duke of York and 
brother of Edward IV., became Richard 
III. (1483-85). The lost but one to bear 
the title was Frederick Win. (duko of O. 
and Edinburgh, 1776-1834), nephew of 
George 1IL The present holder of the 
title is Henry Win. Frederick, third son of 
George V. Ho was 6. March 31, 1900. 
Known as Prince Henry until 1928, when 
ho was created a duke. He entered the 
Kings Royal Rifle Corps in 1919 but later 
joined the cavalry. Married, 1935, Lady 
Alice Scott, daughter of the seventh earl 
of Bucoleuch. Promoted major-general 
in 1937. Goveruor-geueral of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 1945-47. Now 
general and air chief marshal; colonel of 
tho Scots Guards; master of the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House. 

Gloucester. Robert of: 1. Early Eng. 
writer {ft. thirteenth century), probably a 
monk of G. Abbe*. Ho wrote in verse a 
Chronicle of England from tho earliest 
times doAvn to the reign of Henry III. 
Sec selections from his Chronicle in G. 
Sampson’s Cambridge Hook of Prose and 
Perse, 1921. See also W. Kilmer, Ober 
die Quellen dcr Reimrhroml; Roberts von 
Gloucester , IH8G; tho Rolls Series ed. of 
tho Chronicle , ed. Aldis Wright (2 vols.), 
1887 : and 13. L>. Brown, Robert of Gloucester 
and Life of Kencim, 1926. 2. Illegitimate 

son of Henry I., earl of G. ( d . 114*1, b. in 
Normaudy. He was made earl about 
1121. and iu 1139 headed a rebellion in 
tho W. of England, supporting the claim 
to tho throne of Matilda am* her son 
Henry against that of Stephen. His 
efforts wore unsuccessful. Robert wus a 
great patron of letters. 

Gloucester: 1. Cap. of Gloucestershire, 
England, an inland port, city, and co. 
bor. of note. It is built on a slight de- 
clivitj , sloping towards tho Severn, and is 
sheltered by the Cotswold and Malvern 
Hills. Its prin. building is the cathedral, 
the foundation of which dates from the 
eleventh century, but which lias been 
restored since 1 873. It was at one time a 
monastery church. G. has sev. schools, 
throe endowed anot. ones, and sov. 
modern. It is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses. Its chief 
manufs. ore aircraft, railway engines, 
agric. implements, cutlery, etc., and It 
exports, iron, coal, bricks, pottery. Halt, 
malt, and agric. products, carrying on a 
largo trade with the Baltio and other 
foreign ports. It also has fine ship- 
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buflding yards, foundries, marble and slate 
works. The salmon fisheries in the 
Severn are valuable. U. returns ono 
member to the House of Commons. Pop. 
61,700. 2. In Massachusetts, U.S.A., a 

city and port of entry of Essex oo., 32 m. 
N.E. of Boston. It was founded in 1623. 
chiefly by settlers from Q. in England 
whence it derived its name. In 1642 it 
was incorporated as a tn., and in 1871 
became a city. It is governed by a mayor, 
elected annually. The oldest 1 T ni verbalist 
church in the U.S.A. is situated in <J., 
founded in 1770. From the beautiful 



Oxfordshire on the E., by Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire on the S., and by Mon- 
mouthshire and Herefordshire on the W. 
Its area is 12.»8 sq. m. The oo. is irregular 
in outline, but is marked into t hree distinct 
physical dlvs., viz. the hills, the vale, and 
tho forest. The E. part of tho co. lies 
among the uplands of the Cots wold Hills; 
the W. part overlooks the rich valley of 
tho lower Severn, known as tho Vale; 
and tho beautiful ami historic Forest of 
Doan lies between tho Wye and tho 
Sovern. Tho grouter part of tho total 
area is under cultivation; the vale dist. 
is particularly adapted for pasturage, and 
the moist climate is favourable to the 
growth of root crops, wheat beiug tho 
chief grain raised. The ealtlo arc mostly 
shorthorns, reared for both distant mar- 
kets and dairy purposes, (I. being famous 
as a dairy co. It Is the vale dist. which 
produeos tho celebrated double Gloucester 
cheeses, and it has long been celebrated 
for its choose and butter. From its 
orchards large quantities of cider are 
obtained; the apple and pear orchards 
attached to nearly every farm are quite a 
feature of the co. Sheep-f arming is 
carried on largely in tho Cotswold (q.v.) 
dist., and this has led to the nianuf. of 
woollen cloth, tho kind principally manu- 
factured being broadcloth, made In all 
shades of colour. Stroud is tho chief 
centre for a number of manufacturing 
vils. Machinery, tools, paper, lurnlture, 
pottery, and glass are produced. Iron- 
stone. clay, limestone, and sundstono are 
worked, and the Forest of Dean lias some 
iron deposits and important coalfields. 

G. is served by two railway systems, 
the main hue ot the IV. Region of Brit. 
Railways ser\ing Bristol from London. 
The coalfields of tho forest of Dean aie 
served by sev. bramh lines. G. is in tho 
Oxford circuit and assizes are held at 
Gloucester, tho co. tn. It is principally in 

I the diocese of Gloucester and has four pari, 
divs. It contains the pari. hors, of Chel- 
tenham and GJom ester und six bur. con- 
st ituencies of Bristol. (,sVc Victoria Co. 

I Ilists. , dlouastirahut’.) Chief antiquities 
of tho ro. are the celebrated cathedrals 


I of Gloucester and Bustol, the famous 
dark granite quarried in tho neighbour- , abbey < hur< h of Tew'kosbury, and tho 
hood the \\ oolworth Building, New Voikjclumh of Cireiu < sur. Most of tho old 
and some gov. offices aro built. <». h nukl. tns. have hue par. churches, those in 
noted as he mg one of the most important 1 Cleovo ami Cheltenham being of »pccial 
fishing poitn and markets in tho world, interest b> roeon of tho pre-Norman 
6000 men bung <*ng iged in tho trud< hvoik tho> it tun. 

The pnn. caut«s ure herring, cod, mack- | As already shown, the ph\sical eharac- 
erel, and halibut. U. also has lurge teristics of tho three natural divs. of G. 
manufa. of oil, shoes, machinery, cigars, | have given rise to a special industry in 
twine, etc. Hop -M,urn>, which increases each. The woollen trado of the big tns. 
by summer holiday trallic. 3. A city I has been gradually absorbed py the hill 
in Camden co., N«w Jersey, U.H.A., on j dist.; and m the prosperous btroud valley 
the Delaware R. It was incorporated in mlk-weaving was Introduced in the seven- 
1868, and is governed by a mayor, elected 1 teenth century. During that century aud 
every two years, and by a unicameral tho noxt numerous minor industries sprang 
council. It is co'u<*t(d with Phila- up, including J lax -growing and tho manuf. 
delphia by ferry, I'he manufs. include of lace, rope, sailcloth, stockings, etc. 
cottons, calico prints, woollen yarns, Tho abundance of clay and bulldiug-Htono 
Welsbach lights, ami boats. It has a in G., too, has given rise to the muuuf. of 
shipyard. Pop. 13,600. tiles, bricks, and pottery. Colestine (q.v.) 

% plouceslsrshhre, co. of England In the is found near Goosogreeu hamlet. 
ihAttL Midlands, bounded by Worcester- As regards geological formations, no ro. 
as tw£ ncl Warwickshire on the N., by in England has a greater variety. Gneiss lo 
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rocka are fouqd at the S. end of the Mai* 
▼em Hills, aim the oldest stratified rocks 
of the co. are to bo found in a patch of 
greenstone at Damory, Charfleld, and 
Woodford. A series of sandy shales and 
sandstones is quarried at Dymock, and tbo 
Old Red Sandstone occurs in soy. places 
in tho Bristol coalfield. The Penarth 
series consists of prey marls and black 
paper shales, containing much pyrites and 
a cclebratod bone bed, the Gotham land- 
scape murble, and the White Lias lime- 
stone. Tho co. has no higher Secondary 
or Tertiary rocks, but is represented by 
the Quaternary series. Dover's Hill, a spur 
of tho Cotswolds between Chipping Camp- 
den and Woston-snb-Edge commands 
extensive views over tho vale of Eve- 
sham. This vantage-ground was bought, 
largely by pnblle subscription, during 
1928 and 1929. Land was also bought 
in 1933 though funds provided by tho Pil- 
grim Trust, to preserve the surroundings of 
the church of Chipping Campden and Old 
Ca ntpdon House. Pop. 874,700. See W. 
Jones (editor). Transactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Arch trolopical Society, 
1900; A. Hissing, Foot pat li-uay in Glou- 
cestershire, 1924; O. B. Grundy, Saxon 
Charters and Viet * of Gloucester- 

shire , 1935-30; K. Haro, Gloucestershire , 
1948; and IT. Stratton David, Batsford’s 
Liltle Guide to Gloucestershire , 1949. 

Gloucestershire Regiment. Formerly 
28th and Cist Foot. The 28th wus raided 
in 1004. and took port in Mftilborough's 
campaigns, and was at the battle of 
Font ciio v (1740). Thence it went to 
America on service. As * The ( )ld 1 iraggs * 
and * The Slashers' it gained great renown 
in tho eighteenth century. At A lexandria 
in 1801 it gained the unique distinction of 
being permitted to wear a badge at the 
back of the head-dresses us well as in the 
front. This was in commemoration of 
tlio fact that It was attacked bv Napo- 
leon’s Invincible Legion both in the front 
and the rear but defeated tho hgion with 
great loss. A few yours later it w.is with 
Wellington it) tho Peninsula and at 
Waterloo. Tho Cist was ruised In 1735, 
and saw service in the W. Indie", Maida, 
Peninsula, and the Indian Mutinv. These 
two regiments were linked in ISM to form 
the G. It., which fought in tho S. \fricau 
war, 1899-1902. During tbo Fird World 
War It raised twenty-four battalions, 
which served In France, Plunder*. Italy, 
Macedonia, Gullipoli, Egjpt. Mesopo- 
tamia. and Persia. In the Second V\ orld 
War tho G. It. fought, in SAY. Europe and 
in tho Far E. Took part. In Feb. 1915, 
in tho heavy fighting on tho < ’.median 
Army's front at the Siegfried and Maas It. 
defences. Other units of tho regiment 
formed part of tho 49th Div., raptured 
Nlspen in Holgium on Oct. 20, 19U, 
and, with the Essex Regiment, won the 
bridgehead over tho it. Mark (Nov. 
19 14). 

Glove (O.K. tflof). covering for tho hand, 
usually with a separate sheath for each 
linger. Tho uso of Gs. was apparently 
known In tho earliest timoe, and references 
aro made to It in classical hist. In the 
eighth and ninth centuries tho uso of Gs. 
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was almost universal among tho Gers. 
and Scandinavians, though usually of the 
fingerless kind; but there is no evidence 
to prove that Gs. were in uso in England 
till tho thirteenth century. They were 
then llrst worn by ladies as ornaments, 
sometimes being made of linen and 
reaching almost to the shoulder. It was 
Queen Elizabeth who set the fashion of 
wearing them richly embroidered and 
bejewelled. During the Middle Ages tho 
G. obtained a special significance In the 
symbolic sense, tho custom of offering a 
folded G. as a gage for waging one's law 
coining into uso. Associated with this 
custom was the use of the G. In a wager of 
battle, when it was thrown down by the 
defendant and picked up by the accuser, 
in open court, signifying a challenge and 
its acceptance. The nianuf. of G«*. was 
not introduced into Great Britain till the 
tentli or eleventh century. A speciality 
of tho Eng. manuf. is tho so-called * dog- 
skin’ G., made from the akin of the Cape 
shoe]). The chief seat of the leathor-G. 
manuf. is at Worcester, though they are 
also made to a considerable extent at 
Ludlow, Yeovil, and Woodstock, and 
they aro distinguished for their durability. 
An immense number of Gs., especially of 
the kid variety, aro made in Franco, where 
thev arc noted for their elegance and neat- 
ne>". Dim. ladies’ Gs. aro also famous. 
The manuf. is nlso carried on in Brussels 
and Berlin ; and In the U.tf.A. many grades 
and varieties aro made In the large manu- 
factories. 

Glover, Richard (1712-85), Eng. poet, 
son of a London merchant, educated at 
(Jhcam, Surrey. He was M.P. for Wey- 
mouth, 17(>2- 8. lie wrote verses in 
praKo of Sir 1. Newton (1728), and his 
blank verse epic, Ja oh id us, appeared in 
1737 (extended to 12 vols. by 1770b The 
Athenaid (a sequel, 30 vols.) was pub. 
posthumously in 1788. His works are 
mostly forgo trim now. Others were the 
t ragcdicH Boadieea ( 1 753 i : Af cd*'a *1701); 
Jason (17991; au*i the Ballad of t *miral 
Hosier's Ghost (172(5). intended to excite 
tho Eng. against Spain. G.’s diary was 
pub. in 1813. See A. Chalmers, Works of 
the EnfjbJi l* tU l s (vol. xvil.), 1810; J. G. 
Schaaf, A’ a hard Glover, Leben und Werke, 
1900. 

Gloversville, city of Fulton co.. New 
York atari , U.S.A., 43 in. N.W. of Albany. 
Noted for tlu* manuf. of gloves and 
mittens and glov o and shoe leather. Pop. 
23,000. 

Glow-worm, namo applied to various 
1 um 10011 " bet ties of the sub-family Lampy- 
ridw. There aro about 500 species. They 
arc nocturnal in habit, and found chieflv 
in warm countries. The phosphorescent 
structure is on the abdomen, and the 
light s apparently servo as love-signals 
between the sexes, to light the path of 
tho beetle and frighten off foes. Th« 
most common European variety is 
the l ampyria n*utiluca. The female is 
UMiullv wingless; the males, eggs, larvae, 
and pupie aro all luminous. In this 
variety alone the female’s light is more 
brilliant than the male's. Other species 
aro Lamp yr is splendid u la , the W. Indian 
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Photuns and Pygolampis, Amor Pyracto - 
mena, Pyrocselia, Luciola, Lamprocera, and 
Photuns pyrahs See Fiuefiy, Pros 
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Gloxinia, bulbous j 1 ints of the* ord( r 
Gesntriacue All species ait indigenous 
to tropical Amcrici 1 hey aro \cr\ 
populai m Bntam, being ono of Hit 
handsomest of stove and gicrnhmiM. 
(heated) plmts Ihey mo usuall\ 11 
pagJLttd from sicds, which, if sown In 
spring or about the second w ck lu Mai eh 
will bloom in uitumn lubers r in It 
flow ml at almost an> seison ll\c t> m\ 
months from planning # Many cult it it l 
variete^ have been dcmcrl from (r 
* rpcci si I ho luge trumpet slnptl 
llowus b me«*mglv on strong Htein** n e 
ubove th lmgc o\atc It iwi 1 lir x uc 
tubului with wide, nchl> coloured inns 
specklf i marbled blob lad, or tv holt 
coloui 

Glubb, John Bagot (ft 1397), I ng 
soldier Mt«i -.ervice in the liiist Woild 
War he w is pr lit leal officer in lriq 
working strung Vnh tribes on the Saudi 
Arab) ui front hr In 1912 he was trails 
ferred to Ti iuhj >r 1 ui and put in coin man l 
of the Aiab f * ki u His name will always 
be associated with the formation of the 
‘desert patrol ml system of forts on 
thelransjorelm l ale it iuo border During 
the Iraqi campaign of 19U (see undtr 
Iraq) lie was aUaduj to the Trans 
Jordan & rontie r 1 r rti ami took part in tin 
operations In the II d \ uuja area, and, In 
tho Syrian campaign later in the year, hf 
took part in th op« r it ions in N D 
Africa and at Palmyra known among 
the Arabs as Ahou 11 uuk or * i ather of the 
Jaw/ He wrote 7 he bl ri of the Arab 
Leyton (1948) 

Glubozyce (Ger Leobschutz), tn In the 

8 ror. of Polish Silesia, on tho /Jana, 19 m. 
r.W. of Halibor. Pop 1J.JOO 


Glue 

Gluolnum, see B*ryliium 
Gluok, Christoph Willibald (1714-87), 
operatio composer, may be credited with 
having rescued opera from the degeneracy 
to which it had sunk under tho influence 
of the early eighteenth century It school, 
who wrote purely for tho display of vocal 
technique— thereby mopaiing the way for 
its subsequent development bj Wagner 
G was tho lirst composer to study tho 
deeper rcsthetic possibilities of opera as 
an ait form Ills ideals, hko those of his 
succcssoi VYagnci, wcio framed on the 
lilies of tho (*k diama, aud mnod at 
making music the expression of Bine ere 
potions nml piofoumi sentiments I he 
musie of Ins ‘refoimtd operas is an appli 
cation of these ideals it is subservient to 
t he h bre tto, and psj c hologic i\ in a mauner 
tint would now bo dec me d supcihdal 
although at the time it was in uuhe utl of 
Innovition and tho orclu sti itiou re pic 
scuts with noble bic ulth and digintv of 
stvlo «ud austere simplicity of coloui mg 
the emotional elcgicc^ of tho poetiv 
luithei tin ouituns aro synoptic pio 
giammcs of the operas (1 *s t ul> efforts 
w ci c ill in tho It st\li trlavisi bung 
tlu hut ot mi v suect vsfui suumii Milm, 
\iuio and I unn (1711 1 >) lie then 
c inn to 1 ngl ind, but w is OMisha lnu< d 
In II indel who w is then it tho zenith of 
Lm pc pul inf v nnl faiged to win rueig 
nit l n It w is m Aicrmv thit Ins lirst 
significant open Orfeo (17i»l) w is 
piodmtd, meeting with gn it xml im 
me elute success In this woik, which 
may be icgarckd as the gum of tho 
mode in limsie di iui i ait sun the moio 
>i h s tentative ide is which fount 
rmturci expression In Alccste (17b)) 
IphntnHin iulult (Wl) lrmula (1777), 
Jphi ji me tn / aurtdr (177 9) this Utter 
hung tlu weapon which rave O victory 
o\ti Pit mm the rival composer of tho 
It school In the qiurrtl incited hctweiu 
them l»> the 1 ms courtieiR unelti Mniie 
Antoinette and Mine du Hairy it pet 
tlvtlv mcl tinallv / thoet \aicti>st (1779), 
Cluoo&e, 9tt l)i xtkosr 
Glue (O * glu bird June ), impuro 
gt latinc which is used foi its adhesive 
properties It is in ido from the it fust of 
tannems such as parings of hides, cars 
and tails of oxen and slue p, and fiom the 
skins of calves eats, dogs, rabbits haies, 
and other animals though oven and sheep 
ire pre fe rrc d Tho hide is washed in 
tanks of linit watci or soda solution for 
two or thno weeks until tho hair is 
removed ihe gelatinous Substance is 
obtained bv me lting the* ldde in an one n 
boiler Ihe *Jm stock is then boiled in 
water, tho qu ihtv of the* G depending on 
■ the amount of water uscii An> stock 
left aftci the contents of tbs boiler liavo 
I be on passed through a clarifying vat 
I is roboiltd with i fresh quantity of water 
Mo make an inferior quality of G Tho 
gelatinous fluid is nlae cel In wooden 
congealing boxes until it is solidified into 
v firm JtUy, when It is removed, cut up 
into slices by a wJro or a wet knife, and 
dried In the open air on netting stretched 
over frames. 1 ho cakes shonlel be care- 
fully watched, os changes in tho wealhor 
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may bring about partial or total decom- 
position o f the G. Tho drying is finished 
Indoors by currents of air. The cakes are 
redipped in water and allowed to dry 
again, which gives them a bright, polished 
appearance. A very fine quality of G. 
is made in Scotland. There aro various 
other kinds of G. f e.g. bone G., made from 
bones, fresh or boiled, and fish G.. made 
from tlio Hkins of fish. Marino G. is a 
cementing composition, made of a solution 
of indiarubber and coal-tar naphtha, 
powdered with shellac. It is often used 
instead of 1 fir. 

Synthetic resin glues are of four main 
types. Those made from ( l ) phenolic and 
other heat -setting resins, used where speed 
and watorproofness is necessary for gluiDg 
wood; (2) vinyl and other heat -softened 
resins, mainly used ou leather, rexinc, and 
transparent film materials, though they 
have a great variety of uses both Iri 
emulsion and solution form, and also as 
hot melts; (3) cellulose derivatives, used 
for making transparent bags, window 
cartons, etc.: (4) synthetic rubbers and 
other miscellaneous resins : these have 
specialised uses on metals and other 
impervious surfaces. 

Glutathione, se* ,n J - lloFKlKS, Sin 
FRKDKltlC'K GOWLANII. 

Gluten, one of the most important con- 
stituents of wheat flour, is obtained from 
it by kneading a paste of the flour under 
w r ater in a linen bag, until no further 
uulkmesH is produced. Tho grey, tenu- 
eious, tasteless substance remaining con- 
sists mainlyof G., which mav ho separated 
into vegetable fibrin, which is soluble, 
and gliadin, which is insoluble in alcohol. 
Oats, r>e, and barley scarcely contain any 
G., whereas tho proportion in wheat 
varies from 10 per cent in cold to 15 per 
cent in hot climates. It has a high food 
value, and contains from 15 to IS per cent 
of nitrogen in addition to carbon, h>dro- 
gen, o\>gen, and sulphur. G plays an 
important part in the inuuuf. of bre ad by 
preventing tho escape of carbon dioxide 
from tho dough, thus rendering wheat on 
broad lighter than that prepared from rye 
and oilier flours. 

Glutton, or Wolverine ( Gulo In sc ns). 
The former name is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, since the animul is no greedier than 
are the other species of the same gmius. 
It belongs to tlio weasel family and has 
most ot the rharaeterlst Ics of flint family. 
It resembles somewhat, tho European 
badger, being from 2 to 3 ft. long, plus a 
bushy tail of about 8 in. It has blackish - 
brown fur, with a broad band of chestnut 
fur running along each side of it . 1 < exists 

in both hemispheres, but is found prin- 
cipally in tho Arctic regions of N. Ameiica, 
especially in Alaska and round the Mac- 
kenzie It . Tho flesh Is useless, but tho furs 
are made into hearth- and carriage-rugs. 
, Glycas, Michael, Byzantine historian. 
Tho date of his birth and the period during 
which ho wrote aro very obscure, but he 
was noted amongst tho historians of the 
E. Empire for tho terseness and clarity of 
his stylo. Homo letters which arc sup- 
posed to have boon written by him to 
Constantine still exist, though their 


authorship is dubious. His best known 
work is lu/3Aof Xpovucj, which treats of the 
hist, of tho world from tho creation to the 
death of Alexius I., Comncnus. 

Glycerine, more correctly colled Glycerol, 
or, in chemical terminology. Trihydroxy- 
propane (C»U & (OH)s), is an essential 
component of tho fats and oils of both 
vegetable and animal origin. These fats 
and oils are mixtures of the glyceryl 
esters of tho fatty acids, and on treatment 
with hydrolysing agents (e.g. alkalis, 
superheated steam, etc.) they are split 
into cither G. and tho alkali salt of the 
acids, or G. and the free fatty ucids. A 
similar decomposition is effected in the 
intestine, tho G. and fatty acids being ab- 
sorbed separately and again reconverted 
into fats. Tho prin. sources of G. are 
stearin (tho main constituent of the 
harder fats such as beef and mutton 
tallow), palmitin, present in paim oil and 
other oils, and olein, which is found in 
tho soft fats and oils, including lard. G. 
is prepared almost entirely as a by- 
product in soap manuf. Tho fat is 
treated with alkalis, and tho soap (i.e. the 
alkali salt of the fatty acid) is salted out: 
in the residual lye is found all or most of 
tho G. present In the original substance. 
This lje is filtered from impurities, con- 
centrated in vacuo, and then distilled 
under reduced pressure. Chemically pure 
G. i* obtained by diluting the crude 
product with water and removing by 
distillation the add products that pass 
over ut 100-110°0. The temp, is grad- 
ually raised to 170°, when the G. distils 
over. G. is a cole arlcss, viscid liquid with 
a sweet taste which crystallises at low 
temps, j^p. gr. 1-13*20, boiling point 290° 
with decomposition. On rapid heating it 
loses water with the formation of acrolein. 
G. is used in enormous quantities for the 
preparation of nitro-U. and explosives 
related to the latter, e.g. djnamite. It is 
also employed to a large extent in dyeing, 
calico-printing and dressing, in the manuf. 
of leather, and s i pharmacy and no 'Heine 
gcnernllv. Because of its non-dr> u»g and 
antiseptic propeities it is used as « lubri- 
cant for wat 'dies, etc., and since it does 
not freeze when mixed with w-ater it 
forms a v aluable filling for gas neters and 
motor-car radiators. 

Glycocoll, or Glyoine, is aminoacctic acid 
(CHaNlU* OOII), a sweet, crystalline body 
(melting point *232° C.), and was first 
obtained from the products of tho action 
of sulphuric acid on glue, but is more 
conveniently prepared by tho aetinn of 
ammonia ou monochloracetlc acid. It 
forms compounds with both acids and 
bases. 

Glycogen, or Animal Starch (C«Hio0 5 )n, 
discovered by Bernard in 1857, is found 
in the li\ers of animals, whero it is 
probabh stored os a reserve material. If 
is a white tasteless powder, giving a red 
colour with iodine, and is eou verted by 
ferments into miltoso and by acids Into 
glucose. Pdt4 dc foie gras and oysters 
contain a considerable amount of G. 

Glycol, or Ethylene Alcohol 
(C1I»0 H'GHtOH), first and best known of 
tbo series of dJbydric aliphatic alcohols. 
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It is prepared from ethylene dibromide by strong influence on her upbringing. Her 
boiling with potassium carbonate ho lu ti on, husband, Clayton (3., she describes as 
and Is a sweet syrupy hygroscopic liquid, ‘instinctively the pcrfoct grand seigneur,' 
boiling at 1 1)7° l!., and freezing to a crystal* and she modelled her Actional heroes upon 
line solid at -17° C. It. is used in the his kind. Novels flowed from her pen 
manuf. of high explosives. for thirty years. Her earliest was The 

Glyoon of Athens, Gk. sculptor of Visits of Elizabeth (1900) — said to havo 
uncertain period, famous for the colossal been built up on her diary — which at once 
statuo of tho F&rneso Hercules found in made her name. The best known, how- 
tho baths of Caracalln in 1640, with tho over, was Three Weeks (1907) and tho best 
inscription * Glycon the Athenian made it* designed The Career of Katherine Hush 
engraved on the rock supporting it. The (1017). Beneath her air of extreme 
statue was probably executed in the first sophistication and the cultivation of tho 
or second century of the Rom. Empire. risqu6 % she was at heart a romantic, and 

Glyeosmis, name of a genus of rutaceous her no\ els which, Judged by contemporary 
plants Indigenous to tho tropics. It con- standards of reticence, seemed daring, 
tains six species, of which G. citrifoha , served but to point the way to writers of 
the Jamaica orange, is the best known. far wider and ampler licence. 

Glycosuria. Tho literal definition of Glyncorwg, urb. dlst. of Glamorgan* 
this word is sweet urine, and it is used sldre, situated 8 in. W.S.W. of Aberdaro. 
to designuto a state in which chemical It has coal* and iron-mines. Bop. about 
tests show sugar to bo present in the urine. 10,000. 

G. is of common occurrence, and may be Glyndebourne Festival Theatre, founded 
due to excessive consumption of sugar or in l!K<ft by John Christie on Ijh estate at 
inability of the individual to utilise the Glvudebouruo, near Lowes, Sussex. Opera 
sugar and starch in food. It is often per formaiices of a high standard are given, 
associated with mental trouble, disease of notably of Mozart. Tho theatre is made 
the brain, liver, or kidney. The severity accessible to London opera-goers by a 
of G. is estimated by the amount of sugar special train service. 

excreted, and the presenco or absence of Glyptodon (Gk.yAiTr™*, carved, and ofioi>s, 
increased third. The condition is not tooth), name of a genus of fossil Duaypo* 
infrequently found on examination and dhln» or armadillos, found hi the post- 
should he looked upon ns an Indication of tort iary deposits of America. They are 
the necessity of regulating tho diet. This characterised by their great, size and by 
should be done by diminishing the amount thick, solid carapaces, which in some 
of articles of diet containing sugar and eases are nearly 6 ft. long; the head is 
starch, that is flour and generally vege- sheathed in bony platen, so also is tho long 
tables giovvn underground. Saccharine tail. G. clnnpes and G. rcticulutus aro tho 
should be taken instead of sugar in bever- i best known specie^. 

ages, such as tea and coffee, and other Gmelin, namo of a distinguished family 
articles of diet. The significance of G. of Gor. scientists: 

consists in tho fact that it niny be an early Johann Geora (h (1709-55), ft, at 
symptom of the disease known as diabel Tubingen. In 1749 he whs appoint cd prof. 

Glydyrs, rocky abrupt mass of mis. of botany and chein. at Tubingen. He 
(Glydyr Fnch and Glydyr Fa w'r) set in the pub. hlora Sibinca (1717 -19) ami Htise 
middle of the most beautiful scenery ot X. (lurch Sibirien (1751-52). 

Wales. Karting at I’en-y-Pa&s they go Samuel Gottlieb G . (1711-711, nephew 
down the flank ot the Snowdon vallty to of Johann Georg G., b. at Tubingen, and 
CapelCuiig. On their N. side they nrepre- j appointed prof, of botunv in St. IVIcrs- 
cipitous and more interesting to the roc k- burg in 17G7. He wrote fJisfona Fuvorum 
climber. There is some grass and heat Ium, (17G8). 

and about 3000 sheep grazo on them, lmt Johann Em tint h G. (1748-1804), 

mostly the U. are utter rock. ‘Pihs of nephew of Johann Georg G., who pub. 
boulder*, cliffs of glacier-scarred rock, a botanical dictionary entitled Onoma- 
rising ridge upon ridge, until you reach toloqm Kota men rnmjileta (1771-77). 
that incredible climax on tho top of the Leopold G. (1788-1853), chemist, son of 
Little Glydyr. , . . It is as if the G1 yd yr Johann Fried! ]< h G., ft. at Gottingen. He 
did once have a beautifully peaked top, studied medicine at Gottingen and 
and then .some great explosion blew' the Tubingen, and taught chem. at Hoidel- 
peak to pieces, 1 leaving 'pile upon pile ot borg. He was the discoverer of rod 
great rock slabs, great monoliths of rock potassium prussiate and ho wrote many 
that would do credit to Htonehenge, rial# (scientific works, amongst whioh is Hand - 
upon slab, all balanced precariously ’ (E. buck der ('hemie (1817-19); this was 
Flrbank). Lyu < ’useg Fraith,' a very small trails, into Eng., 1848. 
lake, lies just below the Little Glydyr. Christian GotUob G. (1702-1800), 

The famous Llanberis Pass runs from nephew of Samuel Gottlieb (!#, was prof. 
Snowdou in the direction of these hills of chem. at Tubingen, and wras also tho 
Idwall Lake, and other fascinating spots, discoverer of an artificial process for tho 
are withJn easy rane*». i manuf. of ultramariuo. 

Glyn* Elinor (?ioG5-1913), Canadian l Gmiind, tn. of Germany In Wilrttcm- 
novellst, youngest daughter of Douglas berg-Uaden. Tt is situated on tho Homs. 
Sutherland, a brilliant Toronto engineer 28 m. N.E. of Stuttgart. It lnanufs. 
who d . of typhoid while at work on the woollens and cottons. Jewellery, trinkets, 
Mont Cents tunnel. She spent part of her etc. Hops and fruit aro grown in the 

youth in Canada, her grandmother, a true neighbourhood. There is a noted pilgrim* 

survivor of tho aneien r6gime t exerting a age ebapol in tho vicinity. Pop. 59,100. 
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Gnat, pen us of small dipterous flies of 
the family CulJofd©, very common In 
marshy dists. Tlicro are nine Brit, 
species, the Cvlex pipiens being 1 the 
common G. Mosquitoes nre included in 
the family, but are larger in size and bite 
more effectively. 

GneJsenau, August Wilhelm Anton, Graf 
Noithardt von (1760-1831). Prussian 
general, ft. at Schlldau, near Torgau, in 
Prussian Saxony. Af i er stud y lug for two 
years (1777-711) at the Erfurt Lniv., he 
joined an Austrian regiment. In 178*2- 
1786 he fought among tho Ger. auxiliary 
troops ou the side of Knglaud m tho Amer. 
War of Independence. On his return ho 
became a lieu term nt in tho Prussian 
infantry, and nerved in Poland (1793- 94). 
He fought at Saalfold and at J( mi m 1 806, 
and defended Colherg in the following 
year. His gallantry wus fommlly recog- 
nised, and ho received the order pour 7c 
nitrite. During the War of Liberation ho 
fought with distinct ion at Leipzig in 1.813. 
and still further increased his military 
reputation on Bluelier’s staff during tho 
Waterloo campaign of 18L5. In 1831 he 
was appointed a held marshal of the 
Prussian Armv and p"t down the rebellion 
in Poland, but ho ..ill a xiet.m to eh ok ra 
and d. at Voscn in Aug. of that voar. See 
li\es by CL Pertz and II. Delhruek (18G1- 
1880), and W. von X nger, 191 1. 

‘Gneisenau/ one of the live Her. 
cruisers of Adm. \on Spec’s squadron at 
the battle or romncl (f/rX A ‘pocket 
battleship,' built on Ilithr’g accession to 
power, w as given t he same name. Lu t ho 
Second World War it was bombed in Kiel 
harbour by the it.A.F. in 19 40 11. lu 
Brest harbour it was bombed on many 
occasions by allied aircraft, hut on Feb. 
11-1*2, 1942. together with the Stharnhorsl 
( tj.r .) and Prim Eugrn (</.»\), su needed in 
escaping to Germany, where, however, it 
w t os soon put out of action. S<f vnder 
Nav\l Ol’l’ll ITlONd in 8r.c»M> Would 

W Alt. 

Gneiss, name given to a family of mefa- 
morphic rocks which contain essentially 
the same mineral elements as granite, that 
is, felspar, quartz, and mica, but differ in 
tho. foliated arrangement of their con- 
stituents. The minerals alternate in 
light and dark layers, which arc some- 
limes so distinct os to give the appearance 
of st ratification. There are ninnv > aricties 
of forms, from the true granite to the 
schistose condition ; in hornblendietl. horn- 
blende takes the place of. or is associated 
with, mica; in graphite <7. it is graphite 
that takes the place of mica. In some 
varieties the felspar occurs in largo dis- 
tinct crystals, or kernel-liko masses 
forming porphj/ntic G. Borne Gs. are 
undoubtedly of eruptive origin and others 
have resulted from the mctainnrphism of 
sediments; they aro tho most widely 
distributed of metamorphio rocks and are 
found In Almost nil parts of the world. 

Gneiss Islands, are Hi Humic*. 

Gneist, Heinrich Rudolf Hermann 
Friedrich von (1816-95), Gor. pirist, ft. in 
Berlin. IIo studied at Berlin l niv., where 
ho took his dogreo of doctor jut ts in 1838. 
In H|41 he was appointed assessor to the 


Kammergericbt, or supreme court, and 
rose to ho an assistant judge. In 1844 
ho became extraordinary prof, of Rom. 
law at Berlin, and retired from his judicial 
life in 1 8 50 in order to devoto himself to 
teaching and to polities. He sat In the 
Prussian Lower House among tho National 
Liberals, and from 1858 to 1893 sat in the 
Abgeordnotcnhaua, or House of Deputies 
of the Prussian Landtag. lie wrote 
voluminously on political subjects and on 
constitutional law. His works, many of 
which have been trans. into Eng., include 
Die formeUen Vertrage deft heutigen romis - 
chev Obligahonen-Itzchtefi (1K45); Adel vnd 
Hitterschaft in England (1853); Das heutige 
englisrhe Verfassunqs - vnd Verualtungs' 
ret 'hi (L857-03); Budget and Gesetz nach 
dem constitutionetlen Staatsrecht En glands 
(1867); Zur Verwaltungsreform in Preussen 
(1880); Englisrhe Vcrfassungsgesehichts 
(188*2): Das englische Parlament (1886); 
and Die verfassungsmh^stge Sfellung des 
preussischen Gesamtm hasten urns (1895). 
See live* by O. Gierke, 1895, and E. 
SchiiTcr, 19*20. 

Gnidus, see Cnidus. 

Gniezno, tn. in the prov. of Poznan. 
Poland. It has a fine Catholic cathedral 
in tho Gothic style, dating from 965, in 
which tho Polish kings w'oro crowned till 
13*20. It was rebuilt in 1760-90. Theta, 
numbers among its industries linen ami 
elotli weaving, brewing, and distilling. 
The urchiopiscopal see w*as founded by the 
Emperor Otto III. in 100 U. The tn. came 
under the rule of Prussia in 1S15. Came 
undi r independent Polish government by 
peace treat v, 1919. Pop. 30.000. 

Gnome (Gk. 7 *^ 17 , an opinion), maxim 
or proverb. Tne Gnomic poets of Greece 
(yiwuitfni) flourished In the sixth century 
n.c.; wrote sententious arm pithy maxims 
in the elegiac dlRtieh, and included among 
their number Theognis of Megara, Solon, 
Simonides of Amorgos, Xenophanes, ana 
Enanes. The Gnomic spirit is prevalent 
In a great deal of oriental literatim , and 
was popular among tho early Germanic 
peoples. A fair number of O.E pro- 
verbial sayings, strung somewhat inconse- 
quentlv log«t her, may bo found in the 
Exeter Book and in the Cambridge 
Cotton MS. and are known as Gnomic 
verses. Frauds Quarles (1592-1644), 
who dired’y imitated tho Gk. Gnomic 
writers m his Quatrains (pub. 1574), is one 
of tho latest writers to use this particular 
form. 

Gnomes (Fr. gnomes , Ger. Onomen), in 
folklore, are spirits of the earth and mt., 
who aro Mipposed to conceal treasure In 
tholr subterranean dwellings. The word 
Is supposed to have originated with 
Para (vk 1 is, who uses it as synonymous 
with Pyomiei, and derives it from Gk. 
yrwfir/, intelligence. They are of both 
sexes. Tho male gnomo is generally 
represented as n tiny, semi -deformed, 
bearded creature, 1 > 'then in a tight, brown 
tunic with a peaky hood. They aro 
impish urui mischievous, but. not malig- 
nant sprites. It Is prohablo that tho 
fauciful idea of G. really originated among 
Teutonic tribes of normal stature with 
regard to some dwarfish neigh boors. The 
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aborigines of Tranavl vania were a swarthy Carpocratians. The teaching of Gnostics 
race, largely Inhabiting caves, and the varied enormously with the milieu, pagan, 
suggestion is that they may have given Jewish, or Christian, in which they worked, 
rise to the imaginative superstitions with but the claim that G. was of divine origin, 
regard to G. and such fairies. The handed down through a chain of initiated 
Transylvanian gypsies fear an 4 eorthman ' disciples, was common ; also the hatred for 
whom they call phttvush, and who is sup- iho material world as necessarily evil, and 
posed to steal unbaptised children. tho preoccupation with salvation through 

Gnomonios, see Horology, Sun-dials. acquiring tho yi umt of tho privileged few. 

Gnosticism (Gk. y»'o>ony, knowledge), The two leading Christian Gnostics were 
widespread spiritual movement which Basil ides and Valentine, both in tho 
existed before Christianity, and was a second century A.n., both founders or 
kind of religious philosophy which at- schools of G. There is a warning in 1 Tim. 
tempted to Interpret paganism and Ju- vl. 20 against a ‘false knowledge,* and it 
daism by revealing the deeper knowledge has boon suggested that this passage refers 
of God which lay in the creeds but which to some kind of Gnostic speculation which 
only the initiates (Gnostics) came to was troubling tho early Christians. The 
perceive and understand. This same only complete Gnostic work that hus come 
spirit of seeking a higher and secret down to us is tho Pistis Sophia, an Egyp- 
knowlcdge attacked Christianity in its tian work of the third century, an cd. of 
turn, and so there were Christian Gnostics, which was pub. by Sohwart/e and Peter- 
For them yi litres meant a secret and higher inanu in 1833. Fragments e\Ht of the 
interpretation of the gospels, distinct works of Bardcsanes, a Syrian poet (ft. 
from the ordinary beliefs (marts) of the A.r>. 220), and there are certain Gnostio 
Christian. They claimed that they had Acts, bearing tho names of Peter, John, 
recehed their revelation by a secret Andrew, and Thomas. Till inn’s Diu- 
tradition, through the disciples, from Jesus tessaron was used as late as tho fifth 
Christ Himself, and jealously guarded century in tho Syrian Church. The works 
their knowledge from the uninitiated, of the Gnostics, Basihdes (Krcgetica and. 
They set aside the realistic eschatology of perhaps, a Gospel of Truth ) and Valentino 
the early Christian Church. As in so (Psalms, Homilies, and Lethrs), h.ivo been 
many mystic religion-., G. is individual- lost. The chief authorities on G. arc 
Ifetic. Tho ultimate object was tlio j-al- Justin, Irenams, Tertulliun, and Epl- 
vation of the human soul, redeemed phunius. Sec A. J. Matter, Hidoire 
from matter hv religious knowledge, and critique du (Jnoslicismc (2 vnk.), 2nd ed., 
not , as in < ’hi isti.ui doctrine, by t he death 1813; A. von Ilarnaek, ZurQuellencritikdcr 
of the Saviour. .Sacraments of water, fire, Grsrhichte des Gnostinsmus,\Sl‘A\ C. King, 
food, cte., formed a eignilieant part of The Gnostics and their Jinnains , 1887; 
the religion. Their teaching was an li. L. Mnnsel, The Gnostic Heresus of the 
amalgamation of diverse points from la ti r First and Second C eriturirs , 1873; G. it. 
Gk. philosophies and oriental religion-.. Mead's trans. of Pistis Sophia, 1890; VV. 
The Divine Deiniurgus, tho Creator of the Housset, Ifau pi problem. tier Gnosis, 1907; 
world and tho laivv-Giver of tho O.T., was L. Duchesne, History of the Marti/ Church 
distinguished from God, the Supreme (trails.) vol. i., 1911: F. C. Burkitt, The 
Being. They believed that all tilings Church and Gnosis , 1932; and 11. Leiso- 
emanated from the Divine First Cause; gang, Die Gnosis, 1932. The chief 
that God is separated from man by a attacks upon G. have been collected by 
hierarchy of neons (or spirits) and by < 'oxc in Ante-Xitcne Fathers (10 vote.), 
companies of demons and deities, the 1883-90. 
highest duty of man being to unite him- Gnosus, see Cnossuh. 
self with the First Source of spirit Gnu, or Wildebeest (Catoblepas, or ( 'on- 
through gno-ds. The soul, on its passage nochtetes Gnu), name of two species of 
to God, must overcome tho intervening antelope. The S. Vfriean G. is block in 
gulf by means of .secret formulas and colour with a while tail, and presents a 
symbols (sre Lipsius, 'GnosUetemu-,’ curious mixture of a buffalo, antelope, and 
article in Krw h and Gruber’s Evcycla- horse. Both "exes have horns, which are 
padie, ropubli-hed in a revised form with cylindrical and curve upwards. Tho 
the title J/er Gnodicismus; sein Wesen, brindled G. or blue wildebeest (Conno- 
Ursprung vial Lnfmckrluriff, 1800.) Tin v chwfes tavnnus or Cntohlepas gorgon ) 
distmgui-.h< d J< -.n- ( hri&t, as the final and occurs in Bc« imaua, where It is called 
perfect jRoii br-lu* on man and God, from kokon. The G. jy a fast runner and in its 
the visible munifedation of Himself on wild state is very llcree, hut. may bo tamed 
earth. His life was regarded ns a real to do tho work of oxen if captured when 
human life, with which He deliberate! v young. 

associated Himself, or as a ‘psychical’ Gda: 1. G.tor., a Portuguese settlement, 
creation. The Gnostics divided men into on tho W. coast of India. Jt consists of 
• three grades, the PnnnncUic (nitv/ianKm), | <j., containing the cop. Pangfm. or Nova 
or ‘spiritual’; the Psychic ($v\lkoi), or O., on tho Malabar coast; Datiulo, on tho 
‘soulfsh’; and the Hylic or ‘material’ roast about 100 rn. N. of Bombay; and 
(<r*i/iartKot), which last arc doomed to f)Ju, a small is. about 140 m. W. of 
perish. They laid great riress on asceti- Datnao. ft is divided Into t.wo portions 
dam or denial of the ‘.oimuous world, known as tho Velhns Gonqiilstas (Old 
among early Christians, which with them Conquests, taken early in the sixteenth 
was developed into extremes of self- century) and the Novas Conqulstas 
abnegation or of libertinism, tho latter (New Conquests). It is a hilly region, 
being advocated by the Marcosians and some of the peaks of tho W. Ghats rising 
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to 1000 ft. The country is intersected 
by ninny short but navigable rlvs y the 
largest being the Mandair and tho Juari. 
One of the chief Industries is agriculture, 
mangoes, bananas, coco -nuts, arecn nuts, 
palm, and spices being among its products. 
There are a number of salt works both at 
G. and Damfio and manganese deposits 
were found in 1906. The chief exports 
are coco-nuts, fish, spire, salt, and copra. 
The harbour is good and a breakwater 
and quay have been added recently. It 
is connected by rail with Jndia. The 
prov. is ruled by a governor-general, 
assisted by a general council and three 
subordinate council-*. Area 1400 mi. ni. 
l»op, 621,100. 2. Tn. founded by Albu- 

querque In 1511 on the is. of (4. It is 
famous for its beautiful examples of 
l’ortugucso architecture. Among its 
buildings arc a majestic oalbedrai, the 
church of bom Jesus (1.VJ1-160J), a 
perfect example of Renaissance style, 
containing the tomb of St. Francis Xavier, 
and the chapel of St. Catherine (1551). 
Pungim was formerly a Miburb of the old 
city. It was mado the cap. of Portu- 
guese Jndia in 1843. Pop. 10,000. tice 
J. Saldanha, Ifistorin de (16a, 1926. 

Goagira, comm is* *i . f Colombia S. 
America. It is a peninsula on the N.W. 
shore of the gulf of Maracaibo, with an 
area of 4 700 sq. m. It became part of 
tho republic of Colombia in 1891. Clip. 
Puerto Kstrella. Pop 53,800. 
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Goalanda, rnrkt. tn. of Bengal. India, 
situated at the confluence of iho Ganges 
and tho Brahraapul ra. It is the t erm imis 
of the K. Bengal Railway and has a busy 
riv. trade. There are important engin- 
eering works. Pop. (estimated) 20,000. 

Goalpara, dist. in W. Assam, fertile 
mt hot and unhealthy. Cap. (»., on the 
Irahmaputra, 85 m. JW.N.1C. of Rungpor. 
Pop. about 12,000. 

Goat, ruminant quadrupeds of (he genus 
Capra, forming, with sheep, tho ‘ caprine * 
section of the Bo>ida' foniiiy. Most Gs., 
both male and fcmulo, have horns and 
beards, usually more pronounced in the 


malo (called the 'hilly'), which is charac- 
terised by a strong offensive smell, 
especially during the rutting season. This 
fact has given rise to the erroneous 
impression amongst many people that all 
Gs. have an unpleasant odour. Gs. 
belong entirely to the old world, but 
many types have been introduced into 
Canada and the Americas. They are 
essentially mt. -loving animals and sure- 
footed nimble climbers. In their natural 
state they are chiefly found in small herds 
in the rot. regions of Europe and Asia. 
Two species exist in N. Africa and one in 
S. India, but they are not commonly 
found below tho Himalayas. Remains 
discovered in tho Indian pliocene deposits 
include those of a hornless kind, the 
Jiurapra dainrssi. They feed chiefly on 
tho shoots and leaves of shrubs and trees, 
and not fio much ou grass as sheep do. 
Autumn is the breeding season, the female 
(usually called the 'nanny') coming into 
season in Sept, and thereafter at three- 
wccklv interval's until early spring. The 
kids are usually produced in the spring, 
commoulj two at a birth, the gestation 
period being about twenty -one weeks. 
The numerous varieties of wild G. (Capra 
hirrus) fall into three groups: the Euro- 
pean (syc illustration), with upstanding 
ears, the E„ with lop cars or Horn, nose, 
Mich us the Nubian, aod the .smaller wool- 
healing breeds, such as the Angora. The 
vaiioticb include tho ibex of tho Alps, 
llimaliij a-., and Arabia: the bc/oar O. or 
paseng (pasting), probably the parent of 
I lie common domestic G.; the tur of the 
Caucasus; flic murkhor of the Himalayas; 
tho Bp. G.; and the tahr or U.-antelope 
( llnmtrugu*). The pasong (Copra ergag- 
rus ) is the w ild G. mentioned by Homer in 
connection with Crete and the Cyclops. 
C,s. arc useful for their milk (from which 
cheese is often made), for their skins 
(which make good leather), and for their 
meat. Certain breeds are also useful for 
their wool, in particular the Angora 
(mohair) and tl.«* Kashmcro. The tw*o 
chief varieties of Kashmere Gs. 'variety 
laniger) are the ‘chappoo* and tie more 
common ‘changra* which abound chiefly 
in Tibet ami Bokhara. The Angora breed 
has been introduced into B. Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and » T S. A. Tho mamber G. from 
Asia Minor uud Tartary, distinguished by 
its drooping ears, is also brod for its wool. 

G. keeping has been practised since 
earliest tinu*->. and tho Egyptians, Gks.,and 
Roms, were familiar with the domestic G., 
wliiehwns probably introduced into Britain 
bv the Plnrnicians. although it has never 
gained tho footing in Britain as in other 
parts of Europe and elsewhere. Tho milk 
of the hardy Eng. G. Is poor in quality and 
it has therefore been crossed with other 
breeds of better yield, a very popular cross 
being the Anglo-Nubian. Other favoured * 
breeds are the Brit. Alpine, Toggeuburg, 
and Sii.men. 'Hie milk is chalky white 
and lias no characteristic flavour, provided 
that, tho animal is healthy and is kept in 
hygienic conditions. Gs. can bo stall-fed, 
tethered, or, in uninhabited dists., ullowod 
free range, but for good milk production 
their diet should include concentrates and 
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grain, preferably oats. The kids mature 
very young and will mate at six months, 
but to produce a good milker a kid 
dropped in the spring should not be matod 
until the autumn of the following year. 
Hornless types have been bred, and the 
milking strain of some Gs. has been im- 
proved to such an extent that they will 
yield for two seasons, the usual lactation 
period being ten to eleven months. The 
Hrit (1. Society has done much to improve 
the strain of the domestic O., which has 
gained considerable popularity during tbo 
last decade, and similar work lias been 
done by the Amer. Milk G. Record Asso- 
ciation and by the Canadian G. Societv. 
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Gs, offer a profitable investment to the | 
small holder, yielding iff:* to a gallon or , 
moie of milk a day. Domestic all v i.- , 
make mtero«.tinir pets, hut on ncrount ot . 
their Keen intelligence and innate inis- 
elijtv >u-r<ss they aro usually tethered. 
G.S it, ilk i* nun h richer than that of cows, 
containing about double the amount of 
buttrrnt and as Gs. never contrut 
tubcrculc ‘■i- tin ir milk needs no past< urisa- 
tion. It h thus a safo and valuable 
human food and is highly rccommendr d 
for bftbic *, and invalids by the medical 
profession f 'annuli the pubs, of the Brit 
G. ^ocictx, hrr mer, The Angora (Jont , 
1918; C. J. Davit-, (,o at Keeping for M ilk i 
Production, 1920 m«l ir s. Holmes Peglor, 
The Ho ik of tht (.out, I'jll, s 

Goatsbeard, Purple, see S vlsify. 

Goat-moth (( n ocs tigniperda), large 
moth, measuring ubo d .» in. across the 
wings, common in huiopo and W. Asm 
*It is yellowish -gn v or brown in colour, 
with irregular ni irking* of white and 
black on the upp i wings. Tho pupa is 
enclosed in a tough eo< oon of chips, from 
which the moth emerge \v hen the tnotli 

is frightened it emits a disagreeable odour 
like that of a he-goat, whe iu e Its name. 

Goatsucker, name given to Capnmuluun 
turopmis, the common nightjar, a picarl&n 


(see Pioajri/e) bird belonging to the family 
Oapriinulgidie. It is so called because of 
an anet. and widosproacl belief that It 
sucks tho milk of goats and other animals, 
iufocting them with disease; tills tradi- 
tion probably originated from tlio night- 
jar's habit or seeking insects on pasture- 
ground*. Other names for this bird are 
fern-owl, dor-hawk, and night-hawk. It 
is common in the Brit. Isles during the 
middle of summer, aud Is found iu various 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 

Gobanium, see Abeku iv jinny. 

Gobbo, stc Ociika. 

Gobelin, name of a noted Fr. family of 
djors. (idles and Joan G. estab. uye- 
works at Faubourg St. Marcel, on tho 
Bicvto, about the* middle of the fifteenth 
century. The business flourished, and 
before long a tapestry manufactory was 
mldod to the estab. The* beautiful tapes- 
tries produced by this firm became cele- 
brated and in 1G62 tho works were pur- 
l hosed bv Colbert for Louis XVI. Le 
Brim aud other famous pa tutors executed 
the designs for tlic royal ta pest lies. Tho 
looms were not worked during tho revolu- 
tion, but towards the end of t he nineteenth 
( entury a fresh impetus was given to tho 
industry, and a second state-supported 
estab. was opened at Beauvais. S 'cr 
K. Oerspach, La Manufactutr natumalc de* 
(lobelias, 1S94. 

Gobi, Desert of (Mongolian, desert), 
enormous desert region of China, Central 
Vsu, its evact limits being still somewhat 
undefined. The Chinese c ill it slmiuo, 
.'-ha ho (sea or nv . of sand), or linnhai. It 
stretches from tho Ban lira to tho Khuigon 
Mts., which separate It irom Manchuria on 
the II., China Propt r bounds it on the S., 
and Mongolia on the N. The W. part 
between tho Yaikaml Daria (Tarim) mid 
Lob Nor is called thcTakla Makan desert, 
and E. of Lob Nor comes tho * Greet' (*. 
Other parts with special names nro tho 
Ordos G. (N. loop of ilwung-ho), Ualbun 
G. (\.W. of Ordos), Abistmii or Llau 
(» (W. of Onlos), Uushmn («. (\V. of 

oases from Ngansi < liou to Baikul). Tho 
surfm * is in some paits composed of 
nmsM s of Ioann , < oai sc. shifting sands, in 
others of rocky inassi s ami nit heights. 
The great platoui is from .1000 to 5000 ft. 
high. In the L thoio la tome vigetatiou, 
ami regular caiman routes cioss tho 
desert, tho <huf being that between 
Kiakhta and I N king, via I’rga and Kal- 
gnn. Nomad Biuldist tribes live la tho 
mt-trior, but ,dl iwrmunent settlements 
are tow.li dd the N. Remains of buried 
habitations ami tns. have been found in 
tho sandy patts. Tho streams appear to 
have no ouib t to the seal, tho most 
important Ik mg tho Tarim, Tbo total 
area is about .400,000 eq. Jtn., average 
breadth 400 m. Information has been 
obtained fiom tho explorations of Noy 
Ellas, Przhf \ alski (Prjevalski), Kozlov, 
Orum-Grjiiumlo, Koboy rosky, Bogdan o- 
\i<h, Piovstov, l)r. Sven Hcdin, and Dr. 
Stein. Early explorers were Marco Polo 
(1254-1324), (.ci billon, tho Jesuit (seven- 
teenth century), the Spaniard Ys brand 
ides (seventeenth century), and Lorenz 
Lange (eighteenth century). iSet N. M. 
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Przhovalskl, Mongolia , 1876, and From 
Kulja across the Tian-shan to Jjop Nor, 
1879 (both trails, by £. Delinar Morgan); 
Sir F. B. Younghusband, The Heart of a 
Continent : Travels in Manchuria, 1 884- 94, 
1896; Sven 1 redin. Through Asia , 1898; 
Central Asia and Tibet, 1903; and Scien- 
tific Results of a Journey in Central Asia, 
1899-1902, 1904-7 ; D. Lattimoro, Desert 
Road to Turkestan , 1928; M. Cable and 
F. French, The Gobi Desert, 1944; and 
1*. T. Ether ton, Across the Great Deserts, 
1948. 

Gobineau, Joseph Arthur, comte de 

(1816-82), Fr. diplomatist and writer, b. 
at Ville d’A vray, Sciue-ot-Oi.sc. Son of 
a retired oilicer. Worked for a time, 
first with a Paris gas company and then 
with the post olllco dept. Then wrote 
for Parisian jonrs, attracting the atten- 
tion of do Tocqucville who, as foreign 
minister, made O. chief of Ids secretariat. 
From 1KPJ («, filled various posts in the 
diplomatic service in Bcruc, Persia, 
Greece, Brazil, and Sweden, but retired In 
1 876 embittered because none of the great 
prizes in the service had fallen to him. 
His fame rests on his writings. For years 
he was unread in his own country, while 
in Germany he was the Hubject of an 
ardent cult. Tie wi A n « hist, of the Per- 
sians and an account of Lho tenets of 
Babism ( see Baha'i); also a long poem 
A mad is and some novels, including 
Svaranmuche and L'Abhaye de Typhaines. 
Some of his best writing is to bo found in 
his Souvenirs de voyage and X on relies 
Asiatiques, books of exotic short Htories. 
Probably bis masterpiece is La Renais- 
sance . a series of dialogues in which the 
masters of the It. renaissance discuss art, 
letters, statesmanship, and life’s lessons. 
But the work which gave him Ids chief 
vogue in Germany Is Ids pseudo-hcientifie 
book extolling the Nordic races, entitled 
The Inequality of Human Races (1854, 
1884). This won him the friendship of 
Wagner and Nietzsche and profoundly 
influenced both men. Through his liter- 
ary descendants G. was one of t he founders 
of the pun-Ger. school of the early 
twentieth century. JJis work, together 
with that of Lupougo and Houston 
Stewart C ’ham berhdn, supplied the pseudo- 
scientific foundation for Hitler’s ‘Aryan 
paragraph' and persecution of the Jens as 
u non-Aryan race. In keeping v\ ith his 
theories was ids best known novel, Les 
Pleiades (1874). See 11. Dre>fu$. La J'i e 
et les prophHies da comte de Gobineau, 
1905. and life by 11. Strentz, 1928. 

Gobio (Gk. Ktoptos, small fish), generic 
name of certain teloostcon fishes belonging 
to the Cypriuidiu and commonl> called 
gudgeon (e.iO. 

Goblin (Fr. gobelin ; Low. Lot. cobalus), 
friendly but mischievous and impish 
sprite; corresponding to the Ger. kobold, 
domestic fairy. It is also culled hob- 
goblin. and is supposed to huuut dark 
cornors, for which reason it is used to 
frighten children. 

Gobo, Jap. nnmo for Arctium /sxppa, 
the burdock (q.v.). 

Goby or Goblus (Gk. small fish), 

family of carnivorous fish of the sub-order 

E.li. 6 


Goblodea, allied to the blcnny. Sev. 
species are found on Brit, coasts, but most 
species inhabit brackish pools. Chief 
characteristic is the production of the 
ventral fins into a sucker-like disk, by 
means of which they attach themselves 
to rocks. G. niger and G. ruthensparri are 
common Brit, species. They are found 
in most tropical and temperate seas and 
In longtli vary from half an inch— -in the 
cose of one species in the Philippines, 
ranking as ono of the smallest of all 
vertebrates — to three feet. 

Goch, tn. of Germany, in tho Rhineland, 
8 in. S. of Cloves (Kleve). During tho 
Middle Ages it was noted for its linen, and 
in recent times for inanufs. of brushes, 
plush, cigars, and margarine. During tho 
Allies’ operations early in 1945 to reach 
the Rhine, particularly fierce resistance 
was encountered on the fi. side of the 
Ueicliswald near G. The Kalkar-G. road 
was crossed on Feb. 16. although Ger. 
forces of tho First Parachute Army con- 
tinued to resist strongly in tho G. sector. 
The tn. itself, severely damaged, fell to 
Scottish and Welsh troops on Feb. 21. 
Pop. about 1 1,000. 

God, see Dkism. 

Godaiming, municipal bor. in tho Guild- 
ford pari. div. of Surrey, England, on tho 
r. b. of the Wey. The famous public 
school of (’harterhouse, founded in 1611, 
was transferred from London to G. in 
1872. The inanufs. of the tn. include 
paper, hosiery, and leather. Eashing 
Bridges, 1 \ m. from G. — really one bridge 
divided into two parts -over the Wey, 
date from tho time of King John. The 
bridges and their approaches, with a sum 
for maintenance, were presented to tho 
public by the Old Guildford Society in 
1901. Pop. 10,000. 

Godard. Benjamin Louis Paul (1849- 
1895), Fr. composer, />. in Paris. He 
studied at the Conservatoire, and shared 
with M. Theodore Dubois the prize of the 
Paris musical competition of 1878 with his 
dramatic cantata he Tasse. He com- 
posed a number of popular songa, such as 
Chanson dc Florian, Xinon, Je ns veux 
pas d’autres choses\ four operas Pedro de 
Zalamca (1884), Jocelyn (1888), Dante 
(1890), La CirandRrc (left unfinished); 
tho Symphonic, Ugendairc, and tho 
Symphonic golhique, and a large quantity 
of piano and violin pieces and various 
orchestral works. 

Godavari: 1. Dist. of India in the 
prnv. of Madras. In 1907-8 it was trans- 
ferred to Kistna dist., its present area 
being 5631 sq. m. It is watered by the 
G. K. and its trib., the Sabari, and across 
tho N.E. portion of the dist. lies a range 
of the E. Ghats. The timber from tho 
forests is of great value and graphite is 
mined. The cigars known as lunkas are 
manufactured from tobacco grown on 
the lankas or is. of the R. G. Rugar. oil- 
seeds, and rice are also cultivated. Tlio 
chief tn. is Cocanada, tho old cap. being 
Rajnlmiundry. Tho main line of tho E. 
Coast Railway traverses the diet., a branch 
running to Cocanada. Pop. 1,500,000. 
2. Klv. rising 50 m. from the Indian Ocean, 
and, Uowlng across the Deccan from the 
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W. to the E. Ghats, empties Itself Into the King's College Sohool and In Germany, 
bay of Bengal. Its total length is 900 m. Studied music in London under Lazarus 
It Is regarded as a sacred riv. and the and Alfred Caldioott, and also military 
festival of Pushkaram takes place on its band orchestration under John Hartman, 
banks at Hojahmundry onco in twelve Toured S. Africa 1891 for the Standard 
years. There is a dam constructed by Opera Company; musical adviser to 
Sir Arthur Cotton at Dowlaish-weram, Olympia Ltd., 1893: and appointed 
from which three main canals are drawn resident musical adviser and director 
off. By this means the entire delta Is of niusio at Bournemouth, 1894. The 
utilised for perennial crops. In 1920 corporation of that tn. took over control 
nearly a million ac. w ore irrigated by this of music in 189G when 'Dan U.'s Band* 
system. Two further canals have also was converted into tlio Bournemouth 
been mode and there is a large reservoir at Municipal Orchestra, tho first of its kind 
Lake Beale. estab. in England. Through G. thousands 

Godefroy, Fr6d6rio Eug&ns (1826-97), of people received their first introduc- 
Fr. literary historian, b. in Pans. He tion to classical muslo. By tho long 
compiled the Dictionnaire de Vancienne and consistent support given to native 
lanoue francaise et tons ses dialectes du composers he did much towards building 
IXirn* an X Vim* sitcle (10 vols., 1880- up the modern renaissance of music In 
1903), which involved a stupendous England. His services to Brit, music were 
amount of laborious research and Is a rewarded with a knighthood in 1922. On 
standard reference book. Another im- his retirement in 1934 he had conducted 
portant work of his is a Ilistoire de la some 2000 symphony concerts. Pub. Ins 
literature framjaxse depuis le XVI in* sUcle Memories and Music (1924). 
jusqu'd nos jours (9 vols.), 1859-81. Godfrey of Bouillon (c. 1060-1100), 

Goderioh, Visoount, see Kipon, Earl leader of the first crusade, the second son 
op. of Eustace II., count of Boulogne, lie 

Godesberg, tn. in the Rhineland, was b. at BaKy in Belgian Brabant, and 
Germany situated on the 1. b. of the Rhine, served in the train of the Emperor llonry 
opposite Konigswinter, 4 m. ri. of Bonn. IV*. He fought with conspicuous gnllan- 
Its popularity os a summer resort is try at the siege of Rome (1084) and was 
largely due to its hydropathic estab. and rewarded with tho duchy of Lower 
mineral springs, but it is also a pretty tn. Lorraine. In 1096, with his brothers 
with a picturesque castle in ruins. It Eustace and Baldwin, he rode to Con- 
was at G. that Neville Chamberlain, tho stantlnople and paid homage to Alexius in 
Brit. Prime Minister, flew to visit Hitler 1097. Two years later ho led the march 
during the latter’s menacing agitation to Jerusalem, and was elected its ruler on 
against Czechoslovakia. The visit was on July 22. In Aug. of the same year he 
Sept. 24, 1938, and six days later it was defeated the sultan of Kg>pt on the plain 
followed by the Munich Pact (q.v.). Pop. of Ascalon, and after a year spent in 
20,000. organising he d . See Do Hody, Godefroid 

Godet, Fr6d6rlo (1812-1900), Swiss Pro- de Bouillon , 1859, and Frobocse, Gottfried 
testa nt theologian, b. at Neuchutel. In von Bouillon , 1879. 

1873 he left the state church and became Godhra, tn. of Bombay, India, in the 
one of the founders of the free evangelical dist. of Punch Mahals 50 m. N.E. of 
church of Ncuch&tel, and till 1877 was its Barodu. The prin. trade is timber, 
theological prof. G. was a great scholar, obtained from tho surrounding jungle, 
and his commentaries are among the most Pop. 27 ,000. 

noteworthy pub. during the last century. Goding, tn. of Czechoslovakia in Mor- 
Bcsides his commentaries on the Gospel avia, situated on the It. March, 22 m. N.E. 
of fst. John (2 vols., 1883-65, Eng. trails, of Nikolsbmg. FonuerU an Austrian tn. 
1877); nt. Luke (2 vols., 1871 ; Eng. trails. There is a royal castle. The prin. mamifs. 
1873); the Epistle to the Homs. (2 vols., are glass, sugar, and tobacco. Pop. 
1879-80; Eng. trans. 1880); and Conn- 12,000. 

thiaus (2 vols., 1886-87 ; Eng. trans. 1880), Godiva, Lady, wife of Lcofrle, earl of 
he pub. b tudes bihliques (1873-74), Intro - Mercia and lord of Coventry. According 
Auction au A’o uvean Testament (1893), etc. to legendary hist, she roleasod ttie towns- 
Ilis son, Philippe Ernest (1850-1922), was folk of Coventry from the heavy taxation 
a poet and historian of literature. imposed by her husband by riding through 

Godetia, genus of plants sometimes tho tn. clothed only in her long hair, in 
included with the evening primrose, which St. Michael's Church there is a stained- 
it resembles, in the genus ( Krvothera , of glass window commemorating her mag- 
the order Onagra<«>n* There are now a nanimous action, and in h niche is an 
bcoro of species, indigenous to W. America. } efllgy of Peeping Tom, who was said to 
Popular in Britain as hardy annuals, t have been struck bliud as* be peeped at 
which can be flowered outdoor from May , her behind Ills shutters. |*he O. procos- 
to Nov. or In cool greenhouses at any time. | Hion which was in eluded in Coventry fair 
Colours are mainly pinks to reds, and i from May 1678 ceased in >826. 
pinks to purples and white. Godless Five Year Plan, fee Five Y&ar 

Godfather ant Godmother, see Spon- Plan 1 . 

BOBS. Godmanohester (anct. lJnrolipons ), 

Godfrey, Sir Dan (1S68 -1939), Eng. municipal bor. and mrkt. tn. of Hunting- 
conductor, o. in London, son of Dan G., denshire, England, on the Ouse, 1 m. 
a military bandmaster and grandson or s E. of Huntingdon. An anct. tn. with 
Charles G., bandmaster to tic* Coldstream an agric. trade uurl flour mills. Noted for 
Guards (1825-63). He was educated at its milk cheeses. Pop. 2900. 
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Godolphin, Sidney Godolphin, earl of 
(1645-1712), Eng. politician, b . at G. Hall, 
near Hols ton, Cornwall. He became at- 
tached to the court as a page in 1664, 
being promoted to a groom of the bed- 
chamber in 1672. He accompanied Sir 
W. G. on an embassy to Spain (1668) and 
in 1678 was sent as envoy -extraordinary 
In tho Netherlands to negotiate between 
the prince of Orange and tho duke of 
York. In the following year ho sat 
among the Commons anu was appointed 
a commissioner of the Treasury. He 
beoarno first commissioner in 1684, when 
he was raised to the peerage. On the 
accession of James II. (1. was appointed 
chamberlain to the queen, hut he returned 
to the Treasury in 1686, and supported 
his sovereign at the l evolution. William 
III., however, retained him iu office until 
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1696, when with other Tones lie was 
obliged to retire before the Whig party. 
In 1700 ho was once more mnsiated, 
and on the accession of Anne m 1702 
became lord high treasurer, an office u hich 
bo held till 1710. when Anne, mult r the 
iufluenco of llarlcy and Mrs. Masham, 
began to view him with disfasour. Ho 
and Marlborough effected the dHini-'^al of 
Harley, but a few mouths later G. was 
himself summarily dismissed by the queen. 
He d. at Marlborough’s scut. llol>\voll 
House, near Hfc. Albans. lie was a wise 
and cautious administrator, and by his 
masterly control over the tnmm ^ did 
much to secure tho success of Marlbor- 
ough's famous continental campaigns. 
toee tlio life by the Hon. Hugh Elliot, 
1888 

Godowsky, Leopold (1870-1939), Polish 
composer and pianist, 6. nt Vilna, 
studied pianoforte in Vilna, mid nt tho 
ago of nine appeared in public. After a 
tour of Husain and Poland studied from 
1881 to 1881 under Krnst Kudorff iu 
Berlin. Studied under Saint-Saens, 1887- 
1890, From 1890 to 1900 teacher and 
concert pianist in IT.S.A.i then for many 
years In Berlin, and in 1909 director of 
Klavlcnneisterschule. Vionna. Works: 
studios iu Chopin's Eludes (1904); Sym- 


phonic Metamorphoses of Themes of Johann 
Strauss , Walzermasken , etc. 

Godoy y Aloayaga, Luoila, see Mistral, 
Gabhiela. 

Godoy y Alvarez de Faria, Manuel de, 
Duke of Alcuida (1767-1851), Sp. states- 
man, b . at Budajoz. While serving in the 
royal guards he became the favourite of 
Maria Lufoa, wifo of the future king, 
Charles IV., and after that prince came 
to the throne G. rapidly attained influence 
and position, being made duke of Alcuida 
in 1791 and, from 1792 to 1797, minister 
of state. lie played a conspicuous part 
in the affairs of Spain during the Fr. 
Revolution and tho Empire. He declared 
war on Franco (1792-95) but was defeated 
and negotiated tho treaty of Basel (1795), 
for which he was granted tho title of 
‘Prince of the Peace,* though the treaty 
was concluded in opposition to the general 
wish of the Sp. people. Restored to 
power again In 1801, ho was compelled 
by Napoleon to lead Spain in an attack 
on Portugal; he aided France in the war 
with England (1801-5), but incurred great 
unpopularity on account of Ids arbitrary 
conduct and, above all, for the defeat of 
tho Sp. fleet at Trafalgar. Ho was then 
imprisoned by tho king and was forced to 
flee from Spain in 1808, being helped to 
escape hy Napoleon. Lived In Home and 
Madrid (1808-51). His Memoirs (pub. in 
Eng.) were pub. in 1836. See T. Hardy, 
The Dynasts (Part II.) 1906. 

'God Save the King* (or Queen). Eng. 
national anthem, of uncertain origin and 
authorship, first performed in li40, to 
celebrate The capture of Porto Bello, S. 
America, by Vernon. It is usually attri- 
buted to Henry Carey (1696-1743), or to 
John Bull (1563-1628). who wrote an 
* ay re’ very similar to the present tune, 
which is in two sections of six bars and 
eight bars. Tho tune was adopted in 
Fraucc in 1776, and has been used as the 
Dan., Russian, and Ger. national air. 
Beethoven introduced it into his Battle 
Symphony, and Weber used it ahn. The 
Amor, national air My Cownf* v 'tie of 
thee (written by I)r. Smith, 1843/ is sung 
to tho same sumo tune, as is the Swiss 
Bnfst Du f mein Vaterland . In Germany 
it is sung to Ilril dir im Sisgerkramf The 
old Lat. hymn, O Deus Optime (probably 
writ ton about 1688), was set to Bull's 
4 ay re,* and had words very similar to the 
present Eng. version. It is sung on all 
ceremonial occasions throughout the 
Brit. Empire. Words and music first 
appeared in llamwnia Anglieana (1742) 
and iu the Gentleman's Magazine (1745). 
See Clarke, Account of the National 
Anthem, 1822; W. Chappell, Collection of 
National A\rs : 1838-40: and W. II. 
Cummings, God Sarc the K ino, 1902. 

Godstone, rural par. in Surrey between 
Reign to and Caternain. Pop. 24,000. 

God's Truce name given to a moans of 
promoting pea *> devised by the Church, 
when, aftor the fall of Charlemagne’s 
empire, the right of private war and 
vengeance (as practised by early Teutouio 
races) threatened to become a source of 
anarchy instead of a rough and ready form 
of Justlco, In the ninth and tenth centuries. 
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There was a mutual agreement on the 
part of the barons and nobles of certain 
dists. to Abstain from war botween fixed 
days, and respect the rights of all following 
purely peaceful callings, such as priests, 
travellers, or tillers of the soil. Origin- 
ating in France at the synod of Tuluges 
In Roussillon. 1027, the custom spread to 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and England. The 
chief stipulations were: (1) the keeping of 
peace from Wednesday evening to Mon- 
day morning; (2) during Advent and Lent; 
and (3) on the prin. saints’ days and holy 
days. Breaking of the treuga Dei was 
punishable by tines, banishment, and ex- 
eommimicatiou. The council of Clermont 
confirmed the truce (1095) under Urban 
II. The Emperor Henry III. (1017-56) 
adopted it as imperial law. It fell into 
disuso in tho thirteenth century. Sic 
E. Semichon, La Pair ct la Mvc de 
Dint (2nd ed.), 1869. 

Godunov, or Gudunoff, Boris, see Boris, 
Fedorovich Godunov. 

Godwin, or Godwins (c. 990- 1053), carl 
of the \V. Saxons, or Wessex, a great Eng. 
noble, one of Canute’s most powerful 
supporters by 1020. He helped to place 
Edward the Confessor on the throno of 
England (1042), and headed the national 
party against the Norman favourites. 
His daughter Edith married the king, 
and lus son Harold was tho last nati\o 
Eng. king (killed at Hastings. 1066). The 
Norman party grew' powerful, and U.'s 
Influence waned, partly owing to the 
crimes of his son, Sweyn. Outlawed in 
1051 he tied to Flanders, but returned 
next year and was welcomed by f he people, 
forcing Edward to restore him to his old 
position. See A. K. Freeman, The Xorman 
Conquest, i. and ii., 1870 79; J. («reen. 
The I'onquesl of England, 1883; and 
Saxo, Ihstona Danica (eii. 164 i). 

Godwin, Franois (1562 -1633), soil of tho 
bishop of Bath and Wells, 6. in Northamp- 
tonshire. Ho graduated at Oxford in 
loHO, and then took orders, being made 
sub-dean of Exeter in 1587, and bishop of I 
LlandaiT four years later Ho Is chi* fly I 
remembered by his fanciful story, 7 fa 1 
Man in the Moon , whir h undoubted!} had 
an lnflmnco on nwift’s Gulliver's 1 ravels. 
Cyrano de Bcrgirao imitated and trans. 1 
U/h work into b r. t». also wrote litruni \ 
Anghcarum A nut sirs , 1616. 

Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-97), 
Eng. writer of Irish descent and pioneer < 
of the Women’s Rights movement. She I 
bad to earn lur living by teaching I 
(1778-88), and thin worked for Johnson, 
the publisher, as reader and translator. ' 
While thus engaged she met Paine, 
Priestley, and Fuseli. Going to Paris she 
collected materials for her iictor-flnlshcri 
Historical and Moral l irw of (he French 
Revolution (i., 1794), and there met Capt. 
Imlay, who soon de* rted her. She 
married Win. G. in 1797, dying at tho birth 
of their daughter (see mu-lusy, Marv 
Wollstonecraft). In ik->i her remains 
and those of her husband were removed 
from Old St. I'aneras churchyard to 
Bournemouth. A portrait of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. by Opie. is In the National 
Portrait Gallery. Mrs. Opie’s Adeline 


Mowbray (1804) was founded on the 
outlines of Mary’s life. Her works 
include Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters (1787); Original Stories from 
Real Life (1788); Answer to Ilurke's Re- 
flections on the French Revolution ; Original 
Stories for Children (1791); Vindication of 
the Rights of Women (1792); Posthumous 
1 Vorks, 1798, including 'The Wrongs of 
Woinen, or Maria, a Fragniont’ and ‘Let- 
ters to Imlay* (new cd. with memoir by U. 
Paul, 1879). See memoirs by Win, 
Godwin, 1798; K. Pennell, 1885 (Eminent 
Women series) ; E. liausehenlmseh- 
Clough, 1898; A Defense of the Character 
and Conduct of the late M. 1 V. Godwin 
(anon.), 1803; and M. Linford, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, 1924. 
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Godwin, William (1756 1836), Eng. 
novelist and mit.ee) Id neons writer. Ho 
was a dissenting minister, prt aching at 
Ware and Stowinarket m 1777 82. ills 
faith living shaken by the study of Fr. 
philosophers, ho gave himself up to a 
literary eureir. lln wrote Life of 
Chatham (1783) and Sketches of History in 
Six Sermons 111 8i) t but his hrst important 
work was Enquiry Concerning Political 
Justice (1793) In this he revealed him- 
self as a sympathiser with the Fr. Revo- 
lution, and representative of Jfing. Radical- 
ism. G. taught that government Is not 
an end in itself and that man’s ti uc growth 
is towards (‘mancipation ffom it. lie 
perceived tho evil of collectivism. He 
relied upon and defended the integrity of 
the human personality. Agnostic, he 
attacked organised religion, rejected tho 
hope of immortality, and regarded 
< ’hrlstlanlty as harmful because It diverted 
men’s thought from their potentialities 
in the world to their expectations of 
another. Ho married Mary Wollstone- 
craft in 1797, though both disregarded the 
importance of a legal tie except for the 
sako of the children, G.’s views, however, 
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became modified in later life He knew 
many celebrated people of the ela\, such 
ns 1 nine Southey Coleridge I amb and 
she Ik > (who maided his daiuhtci Marx, 
181b) Ills xvmks include lhe Adien 
tuns of ( aleb it dhams (170 1) Sf fern 
(17 10) 1 ables (IHQo) and othci children s 

fit om s under the name I Baldwin Man 
d nlh ( 1 SI 7 ) History of the ( or unnmiralth 
if / ngUimi (1824 2s) and Ihmyhts on 
Man (1SU) See W ITa/htt lhe 
S/> / t of the he 1 S2 > '-n 1 Stiphtn 

I n jhsh J hJnjht m Un ISfh ( entary 1870 
anil Honrs in a J ibraiy is)2 < kegan 
Paul Withni ( Jodn r h Iritnds 
an t ( onlcmj trams IS70 II 1 oussin 

II dltant (it turn 10 M l j v llrown 

1 le of God i in ] 120 an l ( \\ ood ock, 

II tlh n t Godu in 1 )1(> 

Godwin-Aubten, Henry Haversham 
(is 1 1 l»2i) 1 ng mow ci lk joined 

the aim> in is i d mii\c\ work m 

India reft e i 1 H 7 n akin m uiy leiuaik 
able ascents in the Ihmtlijas In 1SC2 
lie use c ndc cl M it l j) ( tic It 1 ho second 

highest nt in the w ild in the Mustagli 

iinurc lliumlax ns mi kui ikoi im Pass 
(-8 > 0 ft Ixcic 1 in Nepil I line 

2 1 002 It) xx ns imiicd iltei him lsss 
ill dis «m ml n i us glacler>< m 
e ludm„ the I ill „ i nearby Ills 
xxoiks include (hi iMnl and l resit uat r 
V dins a <J hit (issj )J) and lhe 
1 i unit c / 1 rih k India (with Di Bland 
toi l) ll Mis) 

Godwit, or hmosa genus of wading 
birds of tin snlic faimlj (scolnpaciduc) 
lime h rt si ini ling sondiu; ci 1 hey h ix o 

\er> long lulls fc.l4.htl> incurved long 
sit mb i ligs with a gnat part of the tibia 
bare of fcathi is and the claw of the third 
toe comb like 1 ixo speck s c f this genus 
Limosa ure known all ImiuenUrs of 
marshes i specially b\ the seashore 
Tlux inhabit the Arctic and temperate 
regions of the N lumispheie chiefly but 
migrate southwards in tho sin in c r as far 
os N A file a S America and <\en New 
/c ilttiul As birds of pass ige the black 
tailed Cv (/ btlut a) ami the bar tilled (i 
( L lapponua) aie found In Butain lhe 
former at one time used to bleed in L 
} ngland 1 bo females arc laigcr than tho 
nudes Other species ntc the marbled and 
tho liudsonian U (/ fedoa and 7 luemab 
hca), or inarlm * C.r arc \ allied ns a 
t iblo delicacy, and bent from Holland to 
I ondon 

Goebbels, Paul Joseph (1897 1045) 
Ger politician U at ltheydt Rhine 
land of peasant stock, ho sue e ceded 
through scholarships anil hard work In 
proxictmg himself with a flist rate cduca 
tion and studb d at sey umvs graduating 
Ph l> at Heidelberg m P)20 \1 is for 

some time a struggling Journalist and an 
equally unsue cessful dramatist which 
latter fart may explain his bitterness 
towards tho lews for where plajs by 
Jewish dramatists xx ere accepted his wero 
rejected In 1922 ho bccamo a most 
efficient propagandist of National Social 
ism and in 192b, after successful campaigns 
in the Rhineland and the liulir, ho was 
made party leader, or Gauleiter for Berlin 
In 1927 he founded the Berlin dally paper 


Der A ngrtff. which he cd His newspaper 
was as ruthless and as active as Ids shook 
troops Its campaigns employed any lie 
or distoition of facts to suit tho purpose 
of tho moment Libel actions failed to 
suppress either the pub or its editor In 
1028 he was elected to the Reichstag and 
in tho following year he was made chief of 
party propaganda and in 1933, minister 
of propaganda and popular enlightenment 
m Hitler s gov Zealous as any fanatic 
it was ho xx ho canonised Horst Wessel and 
other Isa/i ‘heroes and martyrs * In his 
capacity of minister of propaganda his 
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cynical ingenuity matched his entire want 
of monl simple lhe press, literature* 
the elm ua theatres music, and extrx 
other cultural hold came under his conti of 
and cm h ami all were subordinated to the 
task of popularising Naxi policies and 
explaining away the doth iene its of its 
rule (icimany probably owed her initial 
pohtual successes in the *wor of nerves 
as much to his propagandist machine as 
to anx other agency Later ho hold the 
rank of heuhsleiter In the partv nnd was 
made pre sulent of the RtwhshulturKanimer 
Married tho divorced wife of a xxealthy 
Jew named h ried lander, to xx hom her 
former husban 1 was forced by the Naxis 
to lcaxe 500,ti) marks, by the aid of 
which U acquired os residence the castle 
of Sehwananwerder An unhappy per 
verted man loading a notoriously dissolute 
life, he y et often posed for pictures de 
signed to show him as a family man 
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leading power In the Nazi hierarchy, he 
realised, in the last days of the Russian 
siege of Berlin, that he would eventually 
be tried as a war criminal, and chose to 
escape Ills inevitable doom by taking his 
own life and those of all his family. See 
L. Lochner (ed.). The Qoebbela Diaries, 
1948; and life by C. Riess, 1949. 

Goeben, August Karl von (1816-80), 
Prussian general, 6. at Stade, Hanover; 
son of Maj. Wilhelm von G. Became 
lieutenant of infantry. In Carlist ad* 
venture in Spain, 1835-40. In 1860 
under O* Donnell In Morocco. In Prussian 
wars against Denmark (1864) and Austria 
(1866). In Franco-Prussian war com- 
manded 8th Army Corps ; at Saarbrilcken, 
Gravelntte, and Metz; commanded N. of 
France campaign that ended in victory of 
St. Quentin, Jan. 19, 1871. He com- 
manded 8th Army Corps at Koblenz till 
his death there, Nov. 13. 

* Goeben* and 4 Breslau,* The. These two 
bhips, which during the earlier part of 
the First World War eluded the vigilance 
of the Brit. Navy and got into Turkish 
waters, were nominally bought from the 
Ger. Gov. by Turkey as * compensation * 
for the action of the Brit. Gov. in taking 
over throe other ships which at the time 
were being built in Eng. shipyards to the 
order of the Turkish Gov. As a fact, Ger. 
crews remained in charge of the ships. 
There is no doubt that their acquisition 
by Turkey was so material an accession to 
that country’s feeble naval strength that 
it was one of the factors which decided 
the Porto to enter the conflict at that 
particular time. The Turkish Gov. bad 
ordered three warships to be built, lies- 
ciadU , Sultan Osmanli , and Fciht. What- 
ever the cost, Turkey was resolved to 
have a fleet superior to that of Greece, 
and the Turkish people were united in a 
common sentiment of revenge. But on 
the outbreak of the First World War, and 
while Turkey was still neutral, the Brit. 
Gov., exercising the well-estab. right of 
pre-emption, took over the Turkish ships. 
The G. and It. were then in the Medi- 
terranean, and, escaping the Brit, squad- 
ron under Adm. Trouhridge, camo out 
of their refuge at Messina on Aug. 7, 
1915, and afterwards made a dramatic 
reappearance before Constantinople on 
Aug. 11. The plot was a clever one. 
Gennauv ‘generously* offered her two 
ships to Turkey by way of compensation 
for England’s ‘theft.’ The Brit. Gov. 
contended that lego II v the two battleships 
should be dismantled and the crews in- 
terned. Eventually the Brit. Gov. agreed 
to the Porto’s wishes that the crews should 
remain on board until the Turkish crews, 
which had come to England to sail the 
ships in commission to Turkey, should 
have returned. But w hen these crews did 
reach Turkey it was too late, for the tiers., 
abetted by Enver lkv, had carried 
through their Intrigue, with the result that 
Adm. Limpns and his lint, oillcers had to 
leave the ships and Turkish officers camo 
aboard. The Brit. Admiralty hold an 
exhaustive inquiry on the escape of the 
two ships, with the result that Kear-Adm. 
Trouhridge applied for trial by court 


martial. The finding of the court martial 
was an honourable acquittal for Trou- 
brtdge. The G. was a 28 -knot boat, 
as against the 20 -knot speed of Trou- 
bridge’s armoured cruisers, and her guns 
had a range of 18,000 yds. as against 
14,000-15,000. Hence the G. could have 
steamed round Troubrldge’s squadron 
and sunk each boAt in detail. After 
the war the G. was renamed Vavuz, 
mounting ten 11 -in. guns and four torpedo 
tubes. 

Goedeke, Karl (1814-87), Ger. literary 
historian, b. at Cello. He was educated at 
Gottingen, and eventually became prof, 
of hist, there. His prin. work is Grundriss 
zur Ce8chichte dcr deutschen IHchtung 
(1859-1929), and his biography of Goethe 
is uNo well knowu. He was a remarkably 
prolific author, and wrote sev. novels and 
a drama entitled K6nig Kodrus, eine J/iwr- 
geburl der Zcit (1839), besides much critical 
and biographical literature. Besides those 
mentioned, his pubs, include Dexiischlands 
Dichter von IS 13 bis ISIS (1844); Elf 
BUcher deulsclicr IHchtung von Sebastian 
Brant bis auf die Gegenvmrt (1849); and 
Deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter ( 1 852-51). 

Goeje, Michael Jan de (1836-1900), 
Dutch Arabic scholar; educated at Leyden 
under Dozy. In 1866 he was appointed to 
the 1 ‘halr of Arabic at Leyden. He issued 
an ed. of Tabari (1879-92), and wrote vois. 
iii-— v. of Catalogue codicum orientalium 
bibliotheca* Lngduho - Batai'tv (1865-73). 
Among his other works are Mfmnires 
d*h istotn* cl de la geographic orientate (1862- 
18S6); EdrisVs Description dr VAfriquc et 
de I’Espngne (with Doxy) (1866); Liber 
ej nuptial inn is regionum , nurture al- 
Beladsori (1866); Fragment a hisioricorum 
A rabicorum ( 1869-7 1 ) ; Bibliotheca geogra- 
phorum Arabicarum 11870*92); Dixcun 
Daft/tt Muslim ibn-al-Walid (1875); arid 
Selections from the Annals of Tabor 
(Semitic Library) (1902). ilo also wrote 
for the Kncg. Brit. 

Goering, Hermann Wilhelm (1893- 
1946), Ger. field marshal and politician, 
b. at Rosenheim, Bavaria. Jn t lie First 
World War he was successively pilot, 
squadron-leader, and finally commander 
of the famous Richthofen *air circus.* 
After tli© war, which he left as a captain, 
ho served in civil aviation In Sweden, 
married his first wife, a wealthy Swedish 
woman, Karin von Foek, and was engaged 
in the aero-englno industry in Goriuany. 
He led a drifting life at this time, turning 
his back on the new democratic Germany. 
In 1922 became an active supporter of the 
new National Socialist party* Took part 
in Hitler’s abortive Munich putsch in 1923 
and, again, after the collupso of Hitler's 
party, became an exiled drifter. Took 
to drugs and was certified a$ a morphine 
addict, spending some time in a mental 
hospital in Sweden. In 1926 he returned 
to Germany, where Hiller's party was 
beginning to gain influence. In return 
for tho promise of largo contracts he 
«ccured toe support of important indus- 
trial concerns and. by plottingand Intrigue* 
became, In 1928, one of the Nazi party’s 
representatives In the Reichstag, and, in 
1933, after Hitler’s coup, Prime Minister 
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of Prussia and minister of the interior. 
In this latter capacity he reorganised 
the police and the internal administration 
in accordance with Nazi ideas. He is 
thought to have played a part in the 
staging of the Reichstag fire of Feb. 1933. 
In 1034 he was Prime Minister of the 
Reich and promoted to the rank of general, 
and in the meanwhile had made nimselx 
minister of aviation. It was now that he 
began secretly to lay the foundations 
of Ger. air power. He started the Air 
Sports League, outwardly one of the youth 
organisations that were so popuiar in 
Germany, but in 193.) the members of 
the league were being supplied with uni- 
forms. He then turned to economics and 
was appointed commissioner of the ‘four- 
year plan/ gradually ousting Dr. Iljainiar 
Schorht, representative of conservative 
business interests, and became virtual 
economic dictator of Germany. In 1938 
he received the rank of field marshal. 
Was Hitler’s right-hand man in expropri- 
ating the Jews in that year. Co-operated 
with Hitler in finally extinguish lug all 
'left' tendencies in the Nazi movement, 
and, indeed, was designated as Hitler’s 
successor in the event f G.c Utter's death. 

In 1937 he became Reich minister for 
foreign a Hairs. The documents in the 
Nuremberg trial reveal the prominent 
part he took at this time In securing, 
through the puppet Ger. chancellor in 
Austria, Seyss Inquart. I he ruin of the 
Schusclinigg Gov. in Vienna in the inter- 
ests of the 'freedom' of the Austrian 
people. Tho share he had In preparing 
a despomto war of aggression Is estab. 
beyond all doubt by these documents. 
Among them were the minutes of a con- 
ference of Oct. 14, 1938, a fortnight after 
tho Munich Pact was signed, between G. 
and his economic planning staff. They 
show the extraordinary economic situation 
in which G. then found himself, and tho 
long black shadow this situation was 
casting ahead at a time when, on tho basis 
of the pact, all should have been concord. 
From the evidonce in the trial it was 
proved that G. was at great pains to 
Justify tho seizure of Czechoslovakia, 
especially as Mussolini was bv no means 
enthusiastic over t he move. Y e t G . could 
adduce no better reason than tho desire to 
eliminate the Czechoslovak tones: 'The 
heavy armament of Czechoslovakia/ he 
said at a conference on April 15, 1 939, with 
Mussolini, 'shows In any case how dan- 
gerous that country could have been, even 
after Munich, in the event of a serious con- 
flict. Because of Germany’s action the 
situation of both Axis ( q.v .) countries was 
ameliorated; among other reasons htrause 
of I ho great armament potential of Czecho- 
slovakia. This contributes towards a 
considerable strengthening of the Axis 
.against tho western powers/ and much else 
to tho like purport, all providing its own 
commentary on Gor. aggressive intentions 
behind the facade of M unioh. G . gambled 
even on tho Luftwaffe, which was by no 
means so strong as to Justify universal 
aggression; the document 'Case Green* 
was his directive: 1 By means of simulated 
activities on as many peacetime aero- 


dromes as possible, and on other aero- 
dromes known to the enemy, further by 
Installing new dummy aerodromes, and by 
distributing our own forces in small units 
over a wide area, we intend to create a 
deceptive impression of great fighting 
strength and so split up the enemy's com- 
bat forces/ Thus there was always an 
'enemy' even in days when no war clouds 
should have threatened the peace of 
Europe. In his defence at Nuremberg 
G. concluded his examinatlon-in -chief 
with words which ho impudently attri- 
buted to Mr. Chnrchlll: 'In a struggle for 
life and death there is no legality/ words 
which aptly sum up the man G. and every- 
thing he stood for, as seen in an address 
that lasted for twelve hours and in which 
all bis powers of persuasion were concen- 
trated on maintaining that, given the 
Inevitability of war, any measure was 
justified in the last resort so long as it 
redounded to tho greatness of the Ger. 
Reich. That It was precisely this attitude 
which plunged the world into wur had 
little place in his argument, apart from his 
redoubled efforts to prove that the Soviet 
preparations were really responsible for it 
all. 

G. also had a hand in the cold-blooded 
shooting of nearly fifty oilloers of 
tho R.A.F. after their muss escape from 
Stalagluft 111 , hut he pretended that ho 
had protested to Hitler about it. On tho 
crime of bombing Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
and Ooventrj , ull ordered by him, he said 
that \\ ar*aw had refused to surrender and 
that civilians ut re resisting in defiance of 
the rules of international law and that, as 
to Rotterdam, 'it was in everybody’s 
Interest to get tho campaign over quickly * ! 
and it was alw a \ » on this cynical uotc that 
G. concluded liU amazing arguments. In 
cross-examination ho was challenged 
over the murder of 4,000,000 persons at 
Auschwitz 17 . t\) concentration camp (q.v.) 
alone, but whatever ho said to establish 
his 'ignorance’ tho captured documents 
showed that, like all tho Nazi leaders, ho 
probably knew what was going on In the 
<amps. He was sentenced to death at 
Nuremberg but had somehow, despite tho 
vigllatico of his guards, succeeded in 
secreting poison (not Improbably through 
his wife) and took his own life rather than 
faeo tho hangman. In 1935 G. married 
Frau Emma Sonnemann, a leading Ger. 
actress, his first wife having d . in 1931. 
He acquired a sumptuous country seat, 
which ho named Karinhall after his first 
wife. It was G. who coined the slogan 
* Guns for butter* to induco the Ger. people 
to restrict consumption In order to pro- 
mote rearmament. G. was interested 
financially in some of the leading Industrial 
concerns of Germany and would scorn 
to have been extremely wealthy. Ai 
Berehtesgaden (q.v.) was found a modest 
rustic building containing his art loot — 
jewels, picture, ceramics, and statuary 
relics, of which the lowest valuation was 
£29.000,000. 

Goes, Bento de (1562-1607). Jesuit 
missionary Of Portuguese birth, b. in the 
Azores. In 1603 ho was sent on a mission 
to the Great Mogul, and thence to Cathay. 
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On his travels he acquired an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of Asia, 
ascertaining that Cathay and China were 
one and the same place. The Travels of 
Ji. de (iocs from ImUot to China is the name 
of Eng. version of his writings. 

Goes, Hugo van der (1420-82), Flemish 
painter, b. at Ghent, lie became known 
bv his picture. * The Meeting of David ami 
Abigail,* which attracted a good deal of 
attention. Van Eyck instructed him in 
the rudiments of oil painting. See J. 
Destrdc, H. van der Goes , 1914, and Sir 
M. Conway. The Van Eycks and their 
Followers , 1921. 

Goes, fortified tn. of Holland In Zealand, 
on the is. of S. Beveland. There is a 
Gothic church (1423) and picturesque tn. 
hall, restored in 1771. It is the centro of 
the linen industry; others arc brewing, 
bookbinding, boatbuilding, and the luanuf. 
of cigars. It has a good harbour. Pop. 
8000. 

Goethals, George Washington (18.78- 1 
19*28), Amer. major-general and engineer, J 
b . at Brooklyn. Taught for a while at i 
\Vest Point; worked at riv. improvements, I 
neighbourhood of Pittsburg; then, as ■ 
major in regular army, took charge of , 
fortifications at Newport, Rhode I*>. ( 
Joined the general staff at Washington. - 
In 1907 appointed chief of new organise- , 
tion of work on Panama Canal, with 
supreme civil and military power. After 
opening of canal. May 1911. first civ il t 

g overnor of ('anal Zone — resigned 1910 
aving become major-general 1915. Late 
in 1917 acting quartermastcr-genoial. 
In 1918 chief of div. of purchase, storage, i 
and traffic; member of War Industries 
Board. Retired from service, 1919. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-, 
1832), Ger. poet, dramatist , and philo- 
sopher, who ‘placed his nation at 1 lie head 
of the intellectual movement of the cen- 
tury’ (Schcror). G. was b. at Frankfort - 
on-Mafn, of an affectionate and jojons 
mother, who was her son’s first playmate 
and teacher, transmitting to him her 
love of story-telling and her mirthful dis- 
position. and of a cold, stern, rather 
pedantic father, whose uprightness and 
stability of character must have entered 
in some degree into his sou’s composition, 
since <b, ‘often erring* as ho tells us, 
always ‘found himself* again. Tho G. 
family belonged to tho well-to-do burgher 
class, and the poet’s whole life was spent 
in conditions of prosperity and comfort, 
a circunistam e which his detractors use to 
belittle him, and his admirers (Carlyle, 
Lewes, and others) to add to his glory, 
in that be maintained throughout life a 
high degree of shnplh ity, even austerity, 
in material things in 17 ho he entered 
Leipzig Univ. as a law ntudent. Here he 
spent three rentiers > earn, distinguishing 
himself, on the r» e hand, for unusual 
wisdom and on the other for recklessness, 
extravagance in thought ami behaviour, 
for waywardness and melancholy, alter- 
nating with high spirits. He filled his 
days with pleasure and some study, came 
under the influence of the Fr. dramatists 
at the theatre, began his life-long habit of 
falling in lore, and returned home* in 


broken health to an angry father with two 
oomedies of his own composition, l>ie 
lAiune des Verliebten (which may bo styled 
‘Lovers Quarrels’) and Die Mitschuldigen 
(The Follow Sinners) (only pub. In 1787). 
Next ho studied at Strasburg for about 
two years, where ho formed a friendship 
with Herder, who rouRed iu him an over- 
whelming enthusiasm for Shakespcaro and 
for tho old Gor. epics. Tho result of this 
was that G. soon became ono of the fore- 
most leaders in tho Sturm, uml Drang 
(‘Storm and Stress*) movement which 
expressed the reaction against the t> ninny 
of classical and Fr. intluenco on thought 
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and literature, and tho wish to put away 
all that was artificial, to return to ‘nature* 
and ‘reality.’ Lessing had preached this, 
and the young Romantic school practised 
it, even to outrugcousnoss at times. G.’s 
two dramas, Gutz row Itrrhch ingen and Die 
Leiden des j ungen Wert hers, are tho direct 
outcome of this movement. Tho former 
was written soon after (L left Strasburg, 
though not pub. until 1773; IVerther 
was pub. in 177 4. At Strasbprg the poet 
studied urt, gained his degree of doctor 
juris , and wroto some of his most beautiful 
lyrics under the inspiration 6f Frcderlka 
1 Irion. His life at Wutzlflr in 177*2, 
m close friendship with Ivestner and his 
betrothed, Charlotte Buff (Lotte), with 
whom O. fell in love, creating a situation 
honourably sustained by all three friends, 
gave him tho inspiration for IVcrlher. 
The romance embodies the actual facts of 
this experience up to a certain point only, 
though the description of its effect on 
Wcrther’s (G.’s) temperament. Is truer to 
life. The book caused a tremendous 
sensation, abroad us well as in Germany. 
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Carlyle calls ft 'the voice of the World's 
Despair.’ G., In whose writings 'the 
moral lesson is seldom so easily educed as 
one could wish,* takes, as It were, a text 
in this case ana heads his work with the 
motto, *Bo a man and follow him not.* 
G. was now living In Frankfort, and here 
Ills acquaintance was sought by the most 
notable men of the day in Germany, 
among others Klonstock. Lavater, Base- 
dow, Jacobi, and the Stolbergs. Clavigo, 
Stella (an extravagant comedy for lovers, 
which suggested to Canning tho parody of 
The Rovers or The Double Arrangement), 
Prometheus, Der ewige Jude (The Wan- 
dering Jew) (of which very little remains 
extant), and Mahomet wore produced; 
Faust was begun, and immortal lyrics 
(such as Neue Liebe neues Leben , TJeiden - 
roslein , Herz mein Here was soli das grben) 
addressed to FrAuloin Schonemann (Mil). 

In 1775 G. accepted an invitation from 
Duke Karl August to his court at Weimar. 
The strong attachment which already 
existed between the two men was deep- 
ened by further intercourse, and Weimar 
was henceforth the poet's home. He took 
part in public life, was created Geheimrat 
(Privy Councillor), then president of the 
Chamber of Finance, and was ennobled in 
1782. His intellec lenl activities wore 
stimulated by the duke and his wife, the 
Duchess Luise, and a circle of brilliant 
friends, including Herder, Mnsnrus, Kne- 
hcl, Wieland, and Schiller. His love for 
t lie Frau Charlotte von Stein, which lasted 
ten years and inspired further lyrics, dates 
from 1776. She was a noble -hearted 
woman, a lady of tho court, wife of tho 
master of tho horse, and thirty -three years 
of age, with «e\eu children. G/s letters 
to her extend over a period of nearly fifty 
years. A note in G.'s diary shows that he 
decided at Weimar to have done with the 
lawlessness of youth and to start on a 
course of self -culture ; lie saw that ho had, 
to use Browning's words, 4 Somewhat to 
east off, somewhat to become/ or as lie 
himself expressed it later, he resolved to 
censo doing things by halves and to work 
out life in its totality, beauty, and good- 
ness, *Vom Halben zu entwohnen, und 
im Gauzen, Guten, Schoncn, resolut zu 
leben/ The tlrst sketches for Iphigenia , 
Tasso , Egmont, und Wilhelm Master were 
made; Faust was continued, and lyrics 
produced. In 1786 he escaped from tho 
work and festivities of Weimar and went 
to Italy, where he spent a year and a half, 
mostly in Homo and Naples. Here ho 
worked at his poems and plays, studied 
and practised art (Tischbeln and Angelika 
Kauffmann were among his friends), aud 
pursued investigations in setenoe. 

This was a period of great development 
for G., indeed It changed his Intellectual 
standpoint. He outgrew tho Sturm, und 
Drang phase and worked towards the Gk. 
ideal of calm and harmony, recasting and 
publishing (1786) under this now influence 
Iphigenia , in which the rules of classical 
poetry, cast aside with jubilant satis- 
faction In his earlier writings, were closely 
observed, IJis matchless Rom ische Elegien 
(1788) enshrine Bide by side this new 
spirit and Ills love for Cnriatiane Vulplus, 

E.G. 6 


who became his wife in 1806. Tasso 
(1700) reflects the conflicts in the author's 
own mind caused by the various influences 
he had encountered In his life up to then. 
In 1794 G. and Schiller, who hitherto had 
been but mere acquaintances end, in some 
degree. rlvalH, entered upon a close and 
noble friendship which lasted until Schil- 
ler’s death. Schiller constantly aroused 
O/s enthusiasm, and G/s influence made 
Schiller a clearer thinker. The two poets 
started a magazine, Die Hdren , to try to 
raise the standard of taste In art and 
literature; it failed, and the epigrams, 
called the Xenien, the joint work of the 
two friends, were 'fired off’ in revenge 
against the magazine’s enemies. The 
pub., in 1796, of Wtlhelm MeistePs Lehr - 
jahre (or Apprenticeship) estab. G/s fame 
for ever. In this rambling and discursive 
romance in eight books, G. develops his 
philosophy of the conduct of life in de- 
scribing the career of a young Ger. artist at 
the beginning of tho nineteenth century. 
In tho course of the work the weak-willed, 
dreamy, self-indulgent hero attains power 
of self-control and a sense of duty. But, 
as is usual in G/s writings, there is no 
direct moral teaching; tho work K a pic- 
ture of 4 rich, manifold life brought close 
to our eyes/ and the picture, being true to 
life, reflects the laxity of morals in the 
Germany of the time, and it is drawn 
without that comment which alone would 
have satisfied hostile critics. One of the 
many \aried scones in the vol. is tho 
unforgettable poetic and touching incident 
of Mignon and the Harper, which has 
deservedly become universally famous. 
The valuable criticism on Hamlet is also to 
be found In Wilhelm Meistcr. Hermann 
und Dorothea (1798), written in a spirit 
of patriotism, is a poem of simplo beauty 
and idyllic charm, with a background of 
troublous times, the fruits of the Fr. 
Revolution, towards which G. felt no 
sympathy. In it the human and tender 
side of the poet’s genius is seen at its best; 
it Is his masterpiece in this kind. G/s 
greatest work, Faust, occupied him in the 
intervals of other work for upwards of 
flfty years: it has been well called *the 
companion of his literary life/ and was 
first pub. as a w-holo in 1831. It reflects 
the evolution of the thoughts and charac- 
ter of tho man G. from youth to age, and is 
therefore of unique biographioal interest. 
Faust, like G., struggles for perfection, 
often yields to evil but never comes to love 
It or to lose his belief in the right and 
good. H is failure in his quest for absolute 
knowledge leads him to despair, from 
which lie Is rescued only by a life of useful 
labour. This outcome leads us straight 
to the ke>noto of tho Goethean philo- 
sophy- renunciation and resignation, and 
to the poet's conviction that 4 Ho only 
earns his freedom and existence, >\ho 
daily conquers them auew' (Bayard 
Taylor’s trans.), in Faust’s dying words: 

‘Nur der verdi ut slch Freiheit wie das 
Leben. 

Der taglicli sie erobern mass/ 

The two parts of Faust are as dissimilar as 
tho influences under which they were 
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written. Port I. being 'romantic* and 
Part II. 'classical* in form and spirit. 
The involved symbolism of Tart II. is 
very difficult to comprehend. Both parts 
rise to the loftiest heights of poetry and 
art. G.'s achievements in science, optics, 
botany, anatomy, and mathematics in- 
clude some useful discoveries and many 
misconceptions; Ills discovery of an inter- 
maxillary bone in man was important. 
His prin. scientific! treatises are Meta- 
morphoses of Plants and Farbenlehre , 
(Theory of Colour). Many less known 
works have not been mentioned above. 
Among them may be mentioned Die Wahl- 
eerwandischaflen (1809), a story which is 
sometimes regarded as showing the 
immoral tendency In G.'s works. In it 
a married couple are thrown Into the 
constant companionship of two unmarried 
persons and a cross-attraction ensues like 
that which Is often observed in chemical 
experiments. The psychological changes 
by which this result is effected are depicted 
with great skill. The three ballads, l)er 
xrandelnde Olocke, Der Oetreue, and Der 
Todtentanz (1813), written during the 
height of Napoleon’s power, but not 
impassioned like the songs of Komer nor 
inspired like the orations of Fichte, for G. 
had, evidently, little sympathy with the 
rise of the Ger. people against the dictator. 
Westostlicher Divan (1814) was an 
attempt to introduce oriental poetry into 
Germany, an example which was followed 
by Heine. In 1797 G. wrote Die Braut 
von Korinth , Oott und die Bayadere. Der 
Zauberlehrling — all being pub. In the 
Musen Almanack for 1798 — which have 
affinities with the contemporary works of 
Schiller. At this time too G. trans. much 
of the autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini and wrote a number of essays on 
(esthetics. G.’s life and character are 
best studied in his works, nearly everv 
one of which presents some aspect of the 
man as he was when >he wrote it. As 
Carlyle Bays: 'In Goethe's works ... wo 
see ... a mind working itself into 
clearer and clearer freedom, gaining moro 
and more perfect dominion of its world.’ 
His formal autobiography Dichtuny und 
Wahrheit (1811-22), the work of bis old ago, 
is Inaccurate, not m fact alone, but more 
seriously, m what Lowes calls 'tone.* 

G.’s bp.— the eighteenth-century dwel- 
ling which stood in the Hlrschgrabeu in 
Frankfurt until its destruction in an air 
raid in March 1914 is (1949) being rebuilt 
from the stones and rubble. The archi- 
tects, using many old prints, drawings, 
and photographs nave succeeded in plan- 
ning the design of every room, stairway, 
and attic. The adjoining building, whi< h 
houses the G. Museum and the G. Library 
of 60,000 books covering the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, has recently been 
reopened after extensn o repair. 

Editions: Golz von lUrlwhingen (1773); 
Die Leiden des j >ngen H erthers ( Sorrou'8 
oj Werther) (1774); J phi genie auf Tauris 
(1787); Epmont (178H); Torquato 'Tasso 
(1790); Wilhelm Masters Lehrjahre 
(1796); Hermann und Dorothea (1798); 
Poems , and Faust, Part* l. (not pub. tUl 
1608); Die Wahiverwandischaften (novel, 


1809); A us meinem Leben , Dirhtung 
und wahrheit (autobiography, 1811, 1812, 
1814, and onwards): Italienische Reiss 
( Italian Tour) (1816-17); Westostlicher 
IHwan (lyrics) (1819): Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre (1821-29); Trdogie der 
Leidensehaft (1822); Faust , Part II. 
(1832); Dichtung und Wahrheit (last vol., 
1833). G.*s works were collected at 
Stuttgart in 1806- 10 ; in 1815-22 ; in 1827- 
1830; with posthumous works, 1832 42. 
Samtliche Werke ('Complete Works’) in 
1868-79, was by Hempol, Berlin. The 
prodigious Weimar ed. dates from 1887 
to 1919, A complete bibliography up to 
1910 Is in vol. iv. of K. (Soedoke’s 
Groundplan of the History of German 
Poetry (Dresden, 1910). 

English Translations : Mo^t of G.’s 
works are In Bohn's Standard Library. 
Faust has been trans. by many, including 
A. G. Latham (Everyman's Library) 

Biographies, many combined with 
Criticism: It is to the credit of Britain 
that the first adequate biography of O. 
was by G. H. Lewes, 1855, though there 
had been a slighter work by J. W. Schafer, 
1851; H. Duntzer, 1880 (trans. into Eng., 
1883); J. Sime, 1888; O. Browning, 1892; 
A. Blolcliowsky, 1895 (Eng. trans. by 
W. A. Cooper, 1905-8); 11. G. Atkins, 
1904; H. S. Chamberlain, 1912; Prof. P. 
Hume Brown, 1920; E. Ludwig, 1920-21 
(trans. by Ethel Mayno, 1928); G. Braudes, 
1922; J. G. Robertson, Goethe and Bi/ron, 
1925; and Goethe , 1927; A. Schweitzer, 
Goethe 1939. 1949. 

Criticism: T. Carlyle (whose powerful 
praise introduced Eng. readers to G.). 
1828-32; R. W. Emerson’s essay on 'The 
Writer Goethe* in his Representative Men , 
1882; J. R. Seeley, 1894; B. Croce, 1919 
(Bari. Eng. trans., 1923); Stowell and 
Dickinson, 1928; H. \\ . Novinson, Goethe , 
Man and Poet. 1931 ; B. Faiilej , Goethe as 
revealed m his Poetry , J932, and A Study 
of Goethe , 1948. See also G 's Conver- 
sation* with Kvkermann , 18 S6 48. Tho 
Eng. trans. gives an impression of the 
ability with which O. talked. 

Goetz de Berliohlngen, see Beklich- 
ingkn. Got/, vov. 

Goetz, Hermann (1810-76), Ger. com- 
poser, b. at Kumgsberg (now Kaliningrad ). 
Chiefly remembered for his opera The 
Taming of the Shrew (1874), containing the 
soprano aria ' Es schwcige die Kluge* and a 
septet which is in somo sort a counterpart 
of the Meister singer quintet. The opera 
has been performed In England, and iu 
Eng. G. also composed a fine second 
piano Concerto, some instrumental und 
vocal works, and a good ttymphouy in 
F major. 

Goetze, Sigismund Christian Hubert 
(1866-1939), Eng artist, b . in London, 
educated at Untv. College Sdhool and the 
Blade School of Art. Frequently oxbibited 
at the Royal Academy and at the Paris 
Salon. His first notable picture was 
’Saint Sebastian* (1894), but he was best 
known for ' He was despised and rejected 
of Men* (1904). Other examples of his 
work are 'Ever Open I)o<w* and 'The 
Greatest of These/ In 1921 lie gave to 
the nation the frescoes he had painted for 
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the Foreign Office to depict the origin, 
development, and expansion of the Brit. 
Empire. 

Gog and Magog, names used sev. times 
in the Bible. In Genesis, M is spoken 
of as a son of Japhet; m Ezekiel G. appears 
as prince of M., an enemy of Israel in 
the Far N., and in Re\ elation G. and 
M. are considered as a comprehensive 
teun for the powers of evil The names 
are also given to the two giants in the 
Guildhall. London. Sev. legends are 
extant as to their origin, hut they seem to 
liavo been eonne<ted with London hist 
since the reign of Ucnry V. The original 
figures were burnt in the Great Fire, and 
the present ones made in 1708. 
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wnci NrvvNaouii: a sllf-fuhhv \ n , 1888 

Gogh, Vincent van (1853 1*90), Dutch 
painter "•on of a clergy man at Groot 
Zundcrt, N. Brabant. When about six- 
teen lie entered the employment of 
Goupil At Company, art dealers, mid later 
wa*. sent <o England. Disappointed in 
lo\e ho 1< ft (ioupil'sand became a school- 
master in England. Returning to Hol- 
land ho studied theology for a \ear at 
Amsterdam, and bccawo a missionary 
among the Belgian miners. A heady an 
ailibt (i studied painting at The Hague, 
and in 1881 joined the Antwerp Academy. 
His brother, ui Paris, introduced him to 
tho impicHHiouists, of which school, or of 
'post-impies'doiusiu,* G., with Cezanne 
and Gauguin, was a leader, lie painted 
at St. litany and Arles, associated for a 
•while with Gauguin. Still life, portraits, 
landscapes, are all equally within his 
splendidly original scope. But, having 
boon a physical and nervous weakling 
for many y ears, he spent his latter days 
in an asylnm at Auvors-sur-Oise, and Bhot 
himself, 

G. was a darlug colourist, whose flying 
brush-strokes live. It is said that, aftor 


a physical effort of painting, into which he 
had thrown all his powers with almost 
volcanic or atomic vehemence, he would 
sometimes fall In an epileptic seizure. 
Probably every work of his later years is 
worth close study. At the asylum his 
portraits of doctors and others, and his 
self-portraits, were as great as any. The 
following arc a few of his works which 
have been specially praised: 'The Yellow 
Chair,' ' feunflowers, ' 'Cypress,' 'Corn- 
field,' 'Potato Eaters,' *L'Arl6sienne,' 

' Berceuse, * 'Restaurant on Montmartre* 
(at* the Luxembourg), 'Mairle au 14 
jniliet, ' 1 Ravine, * ‘ Pino Forest at Sunset.' 
See U. B. de la Faille, Catalogue raisonvde, 
1930; J. von G. Bonner (editor). Letters to 
his Brother (with memoir), 1927 ; I .Stone. 
Lu<-t for Life (a novel), 1934; Vun Gogh 
Pointings (introduction by G. Reynolds), 
1947 ; and A. Artaud, Van Gogh , le suvcidt 
de la socvtU, 1948; also life by L. Pitaard, 
1925. 

Gogo, W. Africa, see Gao. 

Gogo, port and tn. of Bombay, India, 
situated in the Ahmedabad dlst. There 
is a safe anchorage for vessels, and the 
tn. is commercially important Cotton 
and salt are the chief products. Pop. 
30 000 

Gogol, Nicolai Vasilievitch (1809-52), 
Rus-uan author, b. at Sorochintsi, Poltava; 
edu< .it< d at Mczhiu, and m 1829 went to 
St. Piteisburg, where for a short time 
he was a gov clerk. He made sev. un- 
biiwosful attempts to gam a footing in 
litcidtute, but in 1831 produced Evenings 
i?i a l arm ntai Dikanha , which became 
very popular. A second senes appeared 
m 1834. This work is a collection of 
stories and sketches of sev. typo**, de- 
luding the lift of Little Russia with great 
truth and vigour Love of nature and of 
the supernatural, humour, pathos, and 
desoriptn e pow er are among the attributes 
of tho wi iter's style Among the beet of 
the tales cue 'laras Bulba (Fug. tram. 
1887), a tin tiling account of the Zapoi- 
ogian Cossacks, Old- B orld Gentlefolks ; 
How the r Juo Ivans Quarrelled (trans. 
1945); ^trsKii Prospect (1868); and 
Alakta Alahieutih’s Neu> Cloak (1835). 
In 183b lie produced The Government 
Inspector (Eng. trans. 1891 and 1893), 
a comcdv rvposmg the vices of prov. ad- 
mimstruli\o officials; and in 1837 his 
best woik. Dead Souls (Eng. trans. 
188G), a ^tiong and gloomy novel dealing 
with pro\. life. During 1836-46 G. 
lived abroad, mainly in Rome. His 
collected works and correspondence 
appeaud at Moscow in 6 vols. in 1856-57. 
Ste t K. Turner, Studies in Bussuin 
LiUrattm , 1883, and V. Nabokov, 

AiAo/ui Gogol , 1947; also lives by P. 
Kuliscb, 1856, and E. Zabel, 1899. 

Gogra, riv. of Oudh, India, rising in the 
Himalayas. It flows S.E. and enters the 
Ganges just ahuve Chapra, after a course 
of 600 m. It is navigable almost to the 
mts., and at its Junction with tho Gauges 
is from 1 to 3 m. wide. 

Goidels, one of the primitive races of 
Britain. They were a Celtic tribe which 
Invaded Neolithic Britain, driving their 
predecessors into the W. of Ireland. They 
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were themselves driven out by the 
Brythons. 

Goitre, swelling of the thyroid gland, 
which is situated in the front of the neck. 
It is also known as Derbyshire neck. The 
condition is more prevalent in some 
countries than others, and occasionally it 
is so common that practically all the 
inhab. of a certain locality are affected 
by it. Sometimes It is specially prevalent 
In mountainous dlsts. ; at others it appears 
in lowland ones. As a rule scattered 
cases are more common in women than in 
men. The Importance of the condition 
depends upon the fact that the thyroid 
gland, which is essential to the nourish* 
ment of the whole body, is attacked in G., 
and its functions may bo so impaired that 
the skin, hair, and teeth are affected . The 
aspect of the patient Is characteristically 
altered; the powers of mind and body aro 
Impaired; this weakness gradually in* 
creases, and the perceptive powers of 
hearing and sensation are lessened. This 
condition is known as rayxoodema and in 
Ger. tho term Struma is applied to it. 
This, however, is somew hat rare when the 
gland has increased in size, as sufficient 
remains healthy to supply the needs of 
the body. Apart from the myxede- 
matous symptoms, tho enlargement of G. 

g rosses on the windpipe and considerably 
n pedes respiration. 

ExopTUhalmic Goitre . — In this condition 
in addition to increased size of the thyroid 
thero is exophthalmos, that is protrusion 
of the eyeballs and rapid action of the 
heart. At first one or two only of these 
(symptoms may be present. To this 
extent the condition is the opposite of 
myxoeilematous G., as it Is due to an 
increased action of the thyroid instead 
of a decrease of activity. Hero the 
mental condition is ono of irritability 
rather than impairment* The condition 
is frequently first noticed after some severe 
mental shock. In both conditions if 
the gland pre&ses on tho windpipe surgical 
measures must be adopted. In tho my xm - 
dematous condition the deficient action 
of the thyroid can be supplemented by 
taking the thjrold extract of animals, but 
in restricted amounts for fear of causing 
rapid action of the heart, as in exophthalmic 
G. This, however, is not often required 
in G. itself, because sufficient of the 
thyroid gland remains in a healthy con- 
dition to supply the needs of tho body. 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna (1866-11)15), 
Indian political leader; b . at Kolhapur; 
parents of caste of Chitpavau Brahmans. 
Graduated Klphlnstonc College, Bombay ; 
became prof., Fergusson College, Poona, 
at £00 a year. Joined Congress move- 
ment; about 1887, secretary to the Sarva* 
Janie Uabha. In England, 1897, witness 
before royal commission on In dian expen- 
diture. In J900 “looted to Bombay 
Legislative Council. Soon afterwards 
selected by its unofficial members to repre- 
sent them on Imperial Council. Leader of 
opposition there; nevertheless on recom- 
mendation of Lord CurZon G. became 
C.I.E., 1904. In 1905 (in which year he 
waa president of Congress) founded Ser- 
vants of India Society, to prepare India 


for self-government. On royal comm Ission 
on public services In India, 1912. See 
R. P. ParAiljpye, G . K. Gokhale, 1915. 

Golaseooia, small vll. on the Ticino R., 
a few miles from thepolnt where it flows 
Into Lako Maggiore, Italy. It is situated 
on the site of a famous cemetery of the 
Iron Ago. The first discoveries in this 
region were made In the early nineteenth 
century by tho Abb6 Gluni. Castelfranco 
followed it up in 1874 and pub. accounts 
which have formed the basis of all later 
study. The cemetery consists of hun- 
dreds of circles made of unworked stones — 
each circle containing a prehistoric tomb, 
which itself contained a cinerary urn, and 
sometimes a vase, weapons, and small 
objects of Iron, amber, glass or bronze. 

'Golaw, Salomon von,* sec Louau, 
Friedrich von. 

Golconda, decayed city of India, 7 m. 
W. of Hyderabad, in tho Nizam's 
dominions. It was once tho cap. of a 
powerful kingdom of G. v and still possesses 
a strong fortress, built on a grain to ridge, 
and now used as a state treasure ana 
prison house. It was at one time famous 
for diamonds, which were cut and polished 
here, and for tho immense mausoleums of 
the anct. kings. 

Gold (symbol Au, atomic number 79, 
atomic weight 197*2), metallic element 
that has been known and valued from tho 
earliest times on account of its occurrence 
in the free state, the ease with which it 
can bo beaten Into articles and ornaments, 
and its unalterabillty by water or air. 
The importance of G. as a metal has 
certainly not lessened in our day, in fact 
it is used as the standard for exchange 
(see Bimetallism; Ciuuency). G. is 
found almost always In tho free state, and 
sometimes In combination with silver, 
mercury, and tellurium; it is very widely 
distributed, and in fact thero is scarcely a 
country or deposit in the world which lias 
not been found to contuin G. It occurs 
principally in rock formations, or in 
alluvial deposits. Tho latter, which 
constituted the chief sources of tho G. 
supply until recently, arc termed * placers, * 
and consist of an accumulation of gravel, 
sand, and clay, mixed with particles of U. 
varying from minute grains to nuggets of 
considerable size, which have been re- 
moved from their original habitat by the 
action of water and redoposited, e.g. in 
a hollow of a riv.-bed, the G., by reason of 
its great density, accumulating in places 
where tho current is least. Those aurifer- 
ous deposits may also be covered by 
more recently distributed material and 
are then termed 'deep lcad$* or 'dead 
rivers.' In Europe tho most important 
alluvial deposits are those in the Urals; 
In Asia those of Siberia: in Africa those 
of tho Rand. A valuable 'strike* was 
made at Odondaalsrust in the Orango 
Free State in March 1946. in America 
the Californian deposits were tho cause of 
tho 'rush * of 1849 and are now practically 
exhausted; the Klondike dlst. In Yukon, 
Canada, also attracted considerable but 
short-lived attention. Australia contains 
the most famous alluvial deposits, which 
have been marked by the occurrence In 
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them of nuggets of considerable weight. 
The largest ever found, the Welcome 
nugget, discovered in 1858 at Ballarat In 
Victoria, weighed 183 lb. and was worth 
£8376. In all cases the recovery of allu- 
vial G. Is In principle remarkably simple; 
the apparatus in which the * washing’ is 
carried out may be a pan, a cradle, or a 
tom, whilst for large operations a sluice 
is used . W hero the deposit is not actually 
near a riv.-bed water Is conveyed to it 
under pressure by means of a pipe lino, so 
that it can be thrown in powerful Jets 
against the banks of gravel, which is thus 
washed down sluices, the G. being col- 
lected os before. Alluvial deposits are 
now of less importance than the rock 
deposits iu which G. Is found. In these 
the metal occurs in veins, reefs, or con- 
glomerates of quartz and other slliclous 
material in tho form of small particles, 
sometimes embedded in iron pyrites, 
copper pyrites, or lead ores. The aurifer- 
ous rock, which is often mined at con- 
siderable depths, is first subjected to 
crushing and then reduced to a very fine 
powder by stamps, five of which usually 
go to form a battery. A stream of water 
is circulated through the mortars, and 
the tine particles of G. are collected on 
amalgamated c'pptv *d»itcB. Tho G. 
amalgam is from time to time removed 
and tlio mercury distilled off, leaving tho 
G. behind. Tho material that escapes 
still contains some G. t and is now con- 
centrated by methods similar to those 
used in treating alluvial deposits. Tho 
concentrates, if free from pyrites, are 
treated with mercury, the G. being 
recovered from the amalgam formed. 
The above method of stamping and amal- 
gamation works satisfactorily with ‘free- 
milling’ ores comparatively rich in G„ 
but those ores containing Bulplddcs require 
chemical treatment to remove the metal 
from the fluoly powdered material. 

The chlorination process is used for 
treating concentrates containing sulphides 
and for recovering the G. that escapes 
amalgamation. Tho material is first 
roasted to remove tho sulphur ami convert, 
the base metals into oxides. It is then 
placed in largo vats, moistened with 
water, and treated with chlorine gas, 
which readily convorta tho G. into tho 
form of chloride which is washed out, 
tho G. being precipitated in tho metallic 
state by means of ferrous sulphate 
(copperas). 

Ihe cyanide process, introduced on the 
Baud in 1891, is now almost exclusively 
used for tho recovery of finely divided 
G. It is extremely simple, and consists 
of allowing tho finely crushed ores, con- 
centrates, or slimes to stand in vats with 
a dilute solution containing from 0 05 to 
0-3 per cent of potassium cyanide. Aftor 
a day the solution is run off, and the G., 
which Is in solution in the form of a double 
cyanide with potassium, Is precipitated 
by zinc shaving or by electrolysis, not 
more than 1$ grains of G. being left in 
each ton of solution. Tho metal obtained 
by any of tho above methods is generally 
alloyed with silver, and contains small 
quantities of iron, lead, sulphur, etc. 


Properties. — G. is a soft yellow metal, 
which appears red when seen by light 
many times reflected from its surface. In 
a finely divided state it appears purple 
and even black, and when gold -leaf is 
viewed by transmitted light It appears 
green. It is a very heavy metal (sp. gr. 
19-4), melts at 1067° C.. boils at 2610° C., 
and is volatilo at the temp, of tho electrio 
arc. It has a specific heat of 0*0316, is 
a good conductor of heat and electricity, 
and is quite unaffected by air and most 
reagents. G. is tho most malleable and 
ductile of metals, and may be beaten out 
into leaf having the thickness of only 
part of an inch: thus ono grain of 
toe metal may be made to cover 56 sq. 
In. of surface, or drawn into a wire 500 ft. 
long. It has little affinity for other 
elements, and is easily reduced from its 
compounds. Most metals when placed 
In a solution of a G. salt precipitate it, and 
all its compounds when ignited yield the 
metal. G. is readily deposited upon other 
metals by the process of electro-gilding, 
the most suitable solution being that of 
the double cyanide of G. and potassium 
(Au(CN)a KCN). In the presence of the 
two chlorides of tin G. chloride forms a 
purple compound known to the ancts. as 
purple of Cassius. Colloidal G. may be 
formed by Bredig’s process of striking 
an arc between G. wires under water, 
or by reducing solutions of gold with 
phosphorus, formaldehyde, etc. For the 
purposes of coinage G. is alloyed with two 
parts in twenty-four of copper or silver to 
harden it against the w’ear and tear of 
circulation. For use in Jewellery various 
alloys arc employed, tho ‘fineness’ being 
expressed in parts of pure G. in twenty - 
four; thus 18-carat G. Is composed of 
eighteen parts of the metal alloyed with 
six parts of copper or silv or as the case may 
be. Silver gives tho alloy a paler, copper 
a redder, colour, than that of the pure 
motal. The chief alloys used by the 
jeweller are 

Parts pure (/. 


Bed G. 

Dead leaf G. 
Green (.'. 
Water-green G. 
Blue G. 


-75 + 25 parrs copper 


>70 + 30 
>75 + 25 
60 + 40 
>75 + 25 


silver 


iron 


The attempt to produce G. from base 
metals was the age-long goal of alchemy. 
Such a transmutation was entirely 
beyond the powers of the alchemists, 
however, and although modern work on 
the structure of the atom Indicates that 
the problem is by no means insoluble, it 
is unlikely to become a commercial pro- 
position, at any rate in the near future. 

Tho world production of G. fluctuates, 
but in more recent years has ranged from 

30.000. 000 to 37,000,000 fine oz. The re- 
turns pub. in 1939 gave the following totals 
in fine oz. for pure G.: Transvaal, 
11,740,000; U 8 8.R.. 7,700,000; U.S.A. 
(including Philippines), 4 ,800,000 ; Canada. 
4,100,000; Australia and New Zealand, 
1 , 900 , 000 ; Japan and Korea, 1,380,000; 
Mexico, 840,000; and S. Rhodesia, 

800.000. Bator figures ore available in 
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some cases: Transvaal (1944). 12,277,230 roast Is mainly flat and swampy, and a 
flue os., valued at £103,128,720: U.S.A. heavy surf makes landing from vessels 
(1946), 1,462,354 troy oz, valued at very difficult. In 1928, however, an 
351,182,390; Canada (1946), 2,807.643 excellent harbour was oompletea at 
fine oz., valued at 9103,180,880; Aus- Takoradi, near Sekondi, the only good 
tralia (1946), 824,480 fine oz., valued at shelter for large ships between Nigeria and 
£8,873,468; and S. Rhodesia (1946), Sierra Leone. There ore sev. bold head- 
544, 596 oz., valued at £4,697,526. In lands and numerous lagoons. The land is 
1939 one oz. (troy) weight of G. was worth flat for some distance from tho sea, but 
£3 17s. 10 Id. and one oz. of pure (>., rises towards the interior. The G. C. is 
£4 4s. Hid. The average market price rich in minerals and other produce, but 
of pure G. fluctuated with the dollar- cocoa is the mainstay. In I960 the 
sterling exchange, averaging 140s. 9 d. quantity exported was negligible, whereas 
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A GOLD <0\ST (ASHANTI) COCOA FARMER AND HIS FAMILY 
DRYING COCOA BE INS 


per oz. Tho price in 1948 was 172s. 3d i by 1938 some 300,000 tons or practically 
per fine oz. .S/ < also Bullion ; Crum n c \ half tho entire woi Id supply was produced. 
Money. | This production is entireb m tho hands 

Gold, Field of the Cloth of, name given of the African farmers, who receive tho 
to tho meeting in Juno 1520 between . ndv ice and help of the Agrlc. Dept, of the 
Henry VIII. of England and Francis 1. 1 G. C. Gov. Tho Arm of Oadburys is a 
of France, near Calais. The proceeding-,, household word in the colony- Cadbury 
In which Wolscy took a prominent part, I Hall and tho Hunter Hostel, where young 
and which result* d m the signing of a I Africans are trained in matters apper- 
treaty between the tw'o kings, were I taining to agriculture, are both gifts of the 
characterised by tho utmost splendour i company. Tho low-lying land is very 
and extravagance. fertile, and palms of various kinds, coffee. 

Gold-beating, see Gold Leaf. cocoa, calabar beans, cereals, ground- 

Gold Coast, Brit, crown colony and pro- nuts, ginger, camwood, tobacco, etc., are 
tectorate In W. Africa, extending for 331 largely grown. The cultivation of rice 
m. along the gulf of Guinea, and bounded and slsal-hcmp has been started. Maize 
on the £. by Togolund, on the W. by the lias been planted in tho old forest land and 
Fr. Ivory Coast, and on the N. by tho Fr. is the prin. food crop for domestic con- 
Sudan. It includes Ashanti and the dist. sumption in the G. O. There are some 
known as the N. Tors. The combined timber exports, but they are not corn- 
area is 78,650 sq. m., that of the G. C. parable with the leading exports. The 
colony alone being 23,490 sq. m. The N. border of the high forest is receding, 
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while within the forest belt further S. 
extensive areas have been cleared for the 
cultivation of cacao — the total area 
cleared has been estimated at 1,000,000 
ac. The area of high forest remaining 
to-day is less than 14,000 sq. m. and it is 
estimated that nearly 300 sq. m. are 
destroyed yearly, so that little will survive 
In forty years’ time. In 1026, despite 
native opposition, a Forestry Bill was 
passed and became law. It provided that 
the gov. should constitute forest reserves, 
hut that they should continue to be the 
roperty of the 'stools/ hut this policy 
as not been a success. Other forest areas 
have been denuded to supply the mines 
with timber, Gold, from the production 
of which the colony derives its name, and 
which was mined by the natives before the 
coming of tho Europeans, is found in large 
quantities, tho chief mines being at 
Tarkwa and Prcstca in tho S.W. The 
gold-mines had been famous since the 
fifteenth century; modern equipment and 
European methods were introduced in 
the seventies. But transport facilities did 
not exist, and transport costs absorbed all 
proilt. A brief boom was followed by a 
period of stagnation v»t11 the completion 
of the railway line to Taikwu in 1901 and 
to Kumasi in 1903. Diamonds and man- 
ganese ure also mined. The chief exports 
aro cocoa, palm oil, rubber, palm kernels, 
mahogany, copra, nuts, ivory, gold dust, 
diamonds, and manganese. There are 
borne 12,000 cut. of exports of lades and 
skins; but as regards livestock in the N. 
part of the country tho control of rinder- 
pest has led to a rapid increase instock and 
overgrazing lias, in consequence, become a 
serious problem as elsewhere in Africa. 

Tho climate is hot and damp, and is 
unhealthy, particularly near the coast. 
The unhealthincss is, however, rapidly 
decreasing, owing to the drainage of 
sviamps, improved sanitation, and ad- 
vances in medical science, and the G. C. 
now little merits its former title of the 
"White Man's Grave, but no Europeans 
settle and llvo there. Tho chief ins. ore 
Accra, the cap. (pop. 75,000), Capo Coast, 
8okondi, Add ah, Tarkwa, Ehuina, Kwltta, 
Halt pond, Winneba, Axlra, and Akuse In 
the O. ('. itself, Kumasi and Kiutampo 
in Ashanti, and Tamalo and Navrongo 
in the N. Tors. Roads, railways, tele- 
graphs, etc., in tho colony bavo been much 
developed in recent years. In 1930 there 
wore 500 m. of railway, miming from 
Accra and from Sokondi to Kuinasi, and 
from Huni valley to Kade. There aro also 
6400 m. of motorable roads in the G. O.. 
Ashanti, and the N. Tors., and 5000 m. of 
telegraphs; and over 11,000 in. or tele- 
phone trunks have been estab. There is a 
wireless station at Takoradi and there are 
wireless posts for Inland communication at 
Accra, Kumasi, and sev. other tns. A 
'gov. railway runs from Takoradi through 
Tarkwa to Kumasi and thence to Accra 
(366 in.), with branches (490 m. alto- 
gether). The Awaso line (46 ni.), owned 
and constructed by the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production for the carriage of 
bauxite. Is also operated: there is on air- 
port at Accra. Sev. of the tns. are lighted 


by electricity and have pipe-borne water 
supplies. Schools, hospitals, and asylums 
have also been estab. The colony has 
over 600 schools of approved standard and 
over 1000 sub-standard and the majority 
of the schools are managed by churches 
and missions, with liberal grants in aid by 
the gov. Attendance in not compulsory 
nor free. There are also technical schools. 
Post-secondary education is provided at 
Achimota College, which was opened in 
1925 at a cost of £500,000 and built and 
endowed by the gov. African children 
can enter at the kindergarten stage and go 
through to unlv. standard. There are on 
an average some 500 students at Achimota 
College. In 1943 a grant of £127,000 was 
made by the imperial gov. to establish a 
W. African institute of arts, industries, and 
social science, In the vicinity of Achimota 
College. 

The government of the G. C colony 
Is administered by a governor, aided by a 
nominated executive council, with one 
unofficial member who was appointed In 
1942. There is a legislative council with 
an ‘unofficial* African majority (1946) 
for the colony, excluding Ashanti and the 
N. Tors. The administrative service Is 
opened to W. Africans, The mandated ter. 
of Togoland is also administered by the 
governor. The G. C. system of native 
Administration has been designed to show 
the greatest possible respect to the position 
of tlie chief as representative of the 
'stool'; hut this policy in itself forbade 
the application of that measure of control 
which mado it possible to treat native 
Institutions claow here as effective agencies 
of seif -gov. indirect rule') and in the wide 
range of matters outside the sphere of 
stool interests, administration inevitably 
tended to take a direct form. In 1927 
the gov. accepted a Bill put forward by a 
number of chiefs and embodied in the 
Native Administration Ordinance of that 
year. This ordinance recognised as part 
of the hierareh> of administration not 
only the chiefs, but their count! la; tho 
paramount chiefs* tribunals received 
appellate powers and their original powers 
in civil cases were enhanced. But the 
most Important provision ’ay in the 
recognition of the Prov. Council, consisting 
of the head chiefs of the three pro vs., as 
tho tribunals for the trial of issues between 
paramount chiefs, divisional chiefs, and the 
chiefs of prove. In 1931 an ordinance 
was passed to enable paramount chiefs to 
make bv-laws establishing native treasur- 
ies, but such by-laws have not yet been 
passed in many states. In religion the 
people of the G. O. remain for tho most 
part Anlmists, but there are many 
Moslems and the number of Christians 
is increasing. Save where religious ritual 
has involved human sacriilces, the Brit. 
Gov. has not interfered with the traditional 
beliefs of the African peoples. Thus the 
gov. would Intervene In a case of ritual 
murder, os, for example, in 1945 when a 
number of men were sentenced to death 
for the murder of the Akyea Monsah, the 
Odihro of Apedwa, who was sacrificed to 
the spirit of the late paramount chief, 
Nana Sir Ofori Atta. 
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History . — The Portuguese were the first 
white settlers in the country; they built 
a tort in 1482 at St. Jorge de Mina, now 
known os Elmina. In 1625 the Dutch, 
who had built some torts in 1598, made a 
treaty with the Asebu tribe, captured the 
Portuguese fort and garrison of St. Jago, 
near Elmina, and when, in 1642, they took 
Axim, the Portuguese, after a settlement 
of 1 60 years, left the O. C. for over, and for 
the next 200 years — till 1872 — the hist, of 
the G. C. is the story of the struggle 
between the Eng. and the Dutch. The 
dist. was first settled by the Brit, in the 
seventeenth century, and the trade in 
gold dust and slaves was very largo for 
some time, being mainly carried on by 
chartered companies. As early os 1618 
James I. granted a charter to a Lon- 
don company of adventurers for 'ad- 
venturing in the golden trade of Africa/ 
and this is reckoned as the date of the 
foundation of the G. C. colony, making it 
one of the earliest in the Brit. Empire. 
About the middle of the se\ enteenth 
century Swedes, Danes, and Gers., com- 
peting for tho trade, put up forts or 
castles at Sekondi, Shama, and elsewhore, 
while the Eng. built Cape Coast Castle 
(1662) and the Danes a fort at Chrfctians- 
txirg (now the residence of the governor 
of the G. C.) in 1657. In 1665 war broke 
out with the Dutch over these competing 
rights and tho Dutch seized Capo Coast 
Castle. But after the peace of Breda a 
new companv, under the patronage of 
Charles II., built seven more castles along 
the coast, besides enlarging Cape Coast; 
and in 1673 these events were celebrated 
by the coining of 50,000 gold pieces 
bearing the company's stamp — an ele- 
phant; these were called 'guineas/ 
because they were struck In tho gold 
brought by tho company from Guinea. 
In those days the G. C. was not a colony 
in the modern sense, rfhd nothing was 
known of the hinterland except that tho 
prisoner-of-war slaves wero brought down 
from it by the Ashantis to the waiting 
forts on tho coast, rfo long as slavery 
existed the Eng. provided a natural mar- 
ket for tho slaves; with its abolition tho 
Eng., now desiring only peace for legiti- 
mate trade, became tho natural euciiiies 
of the belhcoso Ashantis, and in all there 
were seven Ashanti wars and two invasions 
between 1800 and 1900. The last of the 
chartered companies was dissolved In 
1821 when the Crown took possession of 
the forts and settlements, though previous 
to this Brit, territorial righto had been 
conceded by the Ashautis, after tho battle 
of Dodowa (1826), at the end of tho first 
phase In the struggle with them. Tho 
gov. then set up a legislative council and 
an Eng. court and sent out os governor 
Capt. George Maclean, one of the greatest 
figures in Eng. cokmal hist, and the first 
European to att< rnpt to understand 
African tribal law. In 1H5U and 1871 tho 
Brit, obtained from Denmark and the 
Netherlands their possessions in tho dist. 

By a process of absorption the Eng. 
bad become tbe only Europeans on tho 
coast, but it was only after considerable 
difficulties that the Eng. powor could be 


said to be consolidated. In 1873 the 
gov. appointed Sir Garnet Wolseley as 
governor and commander-in-chief to (leal 
with the Ashanti Invasion of that time. 
Wolseley 's white troops marched north- 
wards by the newly cut road to Prasu, the 
Ashantis retreating before them: and of 
40,000 Ashantis who had marched out 
from Kumasl only 20.000 returned, aud 
these only returned with the Eng. troops 
closo behind them. This was the first 
time white soldiers had followed the 
Ashantis into their own ter. On Feb. 4 
the Kng. entered Kumasl and destroyed 
it. Later the treaty of Foniena was 
signed by which the u. C. (now separated 
from Sierra Leone) was deolared a colony 
under Brit, rule and its tribes entire! v 
free from Ashanti dominion. Tho next 
t\venty-fi\e years were oecupiod with tho 
gradual subjugation of the Ashantis, tho 
agreement of territorial boundaries with 
France and Germany — both hud begun to 
penetrate into this part of VV. Africa — and 
the opening up of the gold-fields by Euro- 
peans. In 1886, however, another expedi- 
tion, under .Sir Francis Scott, had to 
march to Kumasi, w’here Scott demanded 
from tho chiefs payment of the indemnity 
agreed upon at the treaty of Fomena. 
Payment was not forthcoming, nor hud 
human sacrifices censed. Hence next day 
Prempeh ( q.v .), tho Kumasi rhief, and 
seven other chiefs and the tnicou-inof her, 
were deported to the Seychelles (q.v.) A 
fort was built at Kumasi to hold a gammon 
of 300 men. In 1900 Sir F. Hodgson, the 
governor, visited Kumasi and demanded 
tho surrender of tho golden stool, a magic 
symbol which tho AHhantls believed had 
come from the gods and was in fat t tho 
symbol of their tribai confederacy (ifc 
Golden Stool). Tho result was that. 
Hodgson was besieged in the fort and Imd 
oventually, together with his retinue and 
the garrison, to cut a way out to the coast. 
The chiefs were deposed, hut the Brit, 
prudently refrained from repeating their 
demand for tho golden stool. Since 1901, 
In which year Ashanti was annexed to the 
G. C. and the N. Tors, came under Brit, 
protection, there havo been no wars but 
continued peace ami development, for 
the Brit. Gov. has learnt tin' danger 
of ignoring tribal beliefs and has made 
their recognition and understanding an 
essential part of tho prevailing policy of 
'Indirect rule/ Slnro 1900 exports from 
tho G. O', have grown from £885,000 to 
£9,000,000 in 1935 (cocoa £5,200,000: 

S old £2,600,000 ; manganese £500,000 ; and 
lamonds £500,000)-- an eloquent testi- 
mony to tho profound change In the con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the country. 

Thore were serious disturbances in Feb.- 
Murch 1948 which arose immediately out 
of the increased cost of living, due to tho 
general dislocation of world trade. A 
tormidable riot involving some 50,000 
people broke out in Accra, attacks being 
mainly concentrated on shops owned by 
Syrians, Indians, and Europeans. The 
police used firearms to stop a procession 
of 2000 ex-servicemen aua others from 
marching on tho governor's official resi- 
dence at Christlanaborg Castle. The 
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Insurrection, exploited by political ex- 
tremists, assumed a nation alls tie and 
xonophobo character and spread to the 
schools run by religious communities in 
Accra. Tho gov., which was taken aback 
by tho extent of the violence, called in 
troops and imposed a curfew and press 
censorship. The disorders spread over 
tho country to Kibi, Koforidua, Aku.se, 
and Suhuin, while the situation in Accra 
was being brought under control. A 
fortnight after the outbreak in Accra, 
rioting hod practically ceased In all tns. 
except Kumosi. Some fifteen persons 
wore killed and 115 injured. Tho 
activities of political extremists of the 
United G. C. Convention, which made its 
first appearance as a political organisation 
in Aug. 1947, rendered the situation more 
complex than it would have been had it 
been duo solely to economic causes. 
According to tho governor’s report those 
activities showed links with Communist 
organisations oversea, and tlio aims of the 
convention, while ostensibly the attain- 
ment of self-government, were in fact revo- 
lutionary, as indicated in a manifesto 
addressed to tho chiefs which was pub. in 
the press under tho ‘Tho hour of 

liberal Ion lias struck.’ Leadership of tho 
eomeution was dominated by lawyers, 
many of whom had been trained and 
resided abroad. It-, president, IJr. Dau- 
quah. a wealthy timber merchant, had 
figured In the political life of tho G. C. for 
many years. A commission of inquiry 
w r as appointed by tho governor to inves- 
tigate the dihturlmne,efl and their under- 
lying causes. The commission’s report 
(pub. Aug. 4, 1918) Btates that tho con- 
vention, through its working committee, 
were active in promoting eicry form of 
com plaint likely to influence ail excitable 
populace with a disproportionate sense of 
grievance. The report summarises tho 
underlying causes of tho disturbances as 
follows: (Political) the largo number of 
African soldiers returning from service, 
where they had lived under better con- 
ditions, made for a general communicable 
state of iinrcbt; a feeling of political 
frustration among the educated Africans, 
who saw no prospect of ever experiencing 
political power under existing conditions; 
a failure of the gov. to realise that, with 
tho spread of liberal ideas, increasing 
literacy, and a closer contact with political 
developments iu other parts of the world, 
tho star of rule through tho chiefs was on 
the wane; resentment at the growing 
concentration of certain trades in tho 
hands of foreigners, especially Syrian 
merchants: ^economic) the gov.’s neu- 
trality in the dispute over tho high prices 
of imported goods; tho gov.’s acceptance 
of the scientists* finding that the only euro 
of swollen shoot diseoso of cocoa was to 
cut out diseased trees, and their adoption 
of that policy, coupled with allegations of 
improper methods of carrying it out; the 
degree of control of tho Cocoa Marketing 
Board limiting tho powers of the farmers’ 
representatives to control the vast cocoa 
reserves: (social) tho alleged slow develop- 
ment of educational facilities and tne 
almost completo failure to provide any 


technical or vocational training; the fear 
of wholesale alienation of tribal lands, 
leaving a landless peasantry; inadequacy 
of tho legal powers of government neces- 
sary to deal with speeches designed to 
arouse disorder and violence. Among tho 
recommendations of the commission were 
proposals for a basis of constitutional 
reform for a probationary period of ten 
years, tho new constitution of 1946 being 
described as having been ‘outmoded at 
birth,’ and reference was made in the 
report to au intense suspicion among the 
people ‘that the chiefs arc being used by 
the government as an instrument for the 
delay if not the suppression of the political 
aspirations of tho people.* The recom- 
mendations made by the commission are 
calculated to develop a pattern of govern- 
ment which will conform in some respects 
to tho government In the United Kingdom. 
Apart from tns., which will have their tn. 
councils, the affairs of rural areas in 
matters of purely local concern will bo 
dealt with by a local authority corres- 
ponding in Borne ways to a rural dist. 
council. Matters of wider regional con- 
cern will be dealt with by a regional 
council with an administrative structure 
not unlike a co. council. The legislative 
body with pari, status will bo tbo G. C. 
Assembly, functioning with a board of 
ministers acting as an executive council. 
The United Kingdom gov., in a statement 
pub. at the same time as the report, com- 
mented lhat ‘a European system cannot 
bo imposed arbitrarily on an African 
society ; readiness t o give must be matched 
by willingness to receive’; and it is 
suggested that the manner of presentation 
of some of the commission’s proposals 
might lead to misunderstanding, and that 
the comments on chiefs did substantially 
less than justice to the strength of the 
tradition and custom which a largo part 
of tho (». G. still regarded as essential to an 
ordered society. But the gov was in 
agreement with the principles underlying 
tho recommendations for constitutional 
reform, since they were pledged to assist 
tho people of the («. C. in their progress to 
self-government as rapidly os conditions 
permit, though they did not accept the 
criticisms of the 1 946 constitution. While 
they attach importance to modernising 
the untive authorities and making them 
fully representative, the gov. regard the 
chiefs as Lia\ mg an essential part to plav. 
since they are the traditional leaders of 
the people. It Is intended to set up a local 
representative committee to consider the 
extent to which tho proposals can bo 
accepted. If tho proposals are acceptable 
to local opinion tho United Kingdom 
Gov. would— subject to reservations — be 
prepared for their early implementation. 
The United Kingdom gov. also agree with 
tho commission that tho membership of 
the legislative counoil should he increased, 
that this body should be presided over by 
a Speaker, and that the executive couuoil 
should consist of nine members, of whom 
four would bo ex officio members and five 
Africans. The gov. suggests that there 
should bo three salaried full-timo Africau 
members, with responsibility for health. 
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labour, and social welfare, for education, 
and for communications and works; and 
they also agree that the executive council 
would be the body where all major ques- 
tions of policy would be discussed, and as 
such the foundation from which a Cabinet 
would eventually be developed. 

Pop. (African), census for 1031: The 
colony 1,645,140; Ashanti 582,866; N. 
Tors. 717,283; Brit, sphere of Togoland 
275,925: Accra 59,895; Kumasi 36,200; 
non-African, about 2400, mainly lint. 
In March 1942 the pop. was returned at 
G. C. colony 1,940,789; Ashanti 737,072; 
K. Ters 890,170; Togoland 391,473. 
Total 3.959,510. 

Bibliography . — Descriptive : A. Bene- 
zet. Some Historical Account of Quinta and 
of the Slave Trade , 1788; H. Meredith, 
Account of the (told Coast, 1812; B. 
Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold 
Coast (2 vols.), 1853; Sir J. I). Hav, The 
Gold Coast and Ashanti, 1873, C. R. 
Gordon, Life on the Gold Coast, 1881; Sir 
R. F. Barton and Y. L„ Cameron, To the 
Gold Coast for Gold (2 vols.), 1883; G. 
Macdonald, The Gold Coast: Past and 
Present , 1898; F. D. and P. M. Guggis- 
berg, We Two on the Gold Coast , 1911; and 
A. W. Cardinal], In Ashanti and Beyond, 
1927. 

Historical: Lt -Col. A. B. Ellis, 

History of the Gold Coast, 1893; C. C. 
Rcmdoif, History of the Gold Coast and 
Ashanti, 1895; W. W. Clarldge, History of 
the Gold Coast and Ashanti (2 vols ), 1915 
(the standard work); A. W. Cardinal!, The 
Gold Coast , 1931, 1932; P. Rcdmavnc, 
The Gold Coast Yesterday and To-day, 
1938; W. K Ward, A Short History of the 
Gold Coast , 1945, and A History of the 
Gold Coast, 1948. See also R. S. Rattray, 
1 he Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland (2 
vols ), 1932; Lord Halley, An African 
Surrey , 1938; W. Montagu Hall. The Gnat 
Drama of Kumasi, 1 939 ; M. J . Field, Sot ini 
Organization of the Ga People, 1940 ; W. II 
Beckett, Akokoaso * a Survey of a Gold Coast 
F Mage, 1944; Sir G. St. J. P. Orde Browne, 
Deport on a Tour in West Africa, 1914, 
M. Musson, Aggrey of Achimota, 1944 ; and 
\\ . E F Ward, A History of the Gold 
Coast, 1949. 

Golden Age, phrase applied to the most 
prosperous and beautiful period of a 
country’s Inst , art, literature, etc. The 
Idea originated with the Gks. Hesiod 
divided the life of a race into five ages, of 
which the golden, or simple and patri- 
archal, age was the first. The theory 
was developed Into a regular system of 
cosmic philosophy, which made Saturn the 
governing deity of the L. A. 

Golden Ball, see Lions Flower. 

Golden Bull, imp* rial edict issued by 
the Emperor Charles IV. in 1356, which 
fixed the law in regard to the imperial 
elections, and ;'rov ul« d that only one 
member of each elcUoral house should 
have a vote. So-called from the gold 
case enclosing the imperial seal (Lat. 
bulla) attached. 

Golden Calf, idol made by Aaron from 
the golden earrings of the Israelites and 
worshipped by them when Moses was 
absent on Mt. Sinai (Exod. xxxii). it 


is probable that the gold in thin plates 
covered a core of wood. Moses burnt the 
G. O. and ground it small, then cast lt into 
the brook and made the people drink the 
water (Ps. ovi. 19). 

Golden Carp, see Goldfish. 

Golden-crested Wren (Regulus cristatus), 
smallest of European birds, belonging not 
to the family of the ti ue wrens but to that 
of the Sylvildee. The length of tho body 
Is about 3 1 in., and the plumage is very 
beautiful. The back is greenish-yellow, 
the wings and tail are ash brown, marked 
with black and white, and the cheeks and 
throat greyish white, while the crown 
feathers are elongated into a bright 
yellow crest. It is found all over Europe, 
and is not uncommon in Great Britain, 
particularly froquenting fir woods. 

Golden-eye Fly ( Chrysopa ptrla), or 
Lacewing Fly, common Brit, ncuiopterous 
insect. In colour it is pale green, with 
long antennae, gauzy wings, and bright 
yollow eyes. The length from the tip of 
the antennae to tho tip of the closed wings 
is almost li in. The eggs are attached to 
leaves, etc , by stalks; the laivio arc rough 
and hairy and feed on aphides, and the 
pupa is enclosed m a white Mlkj cocoon. 
Tho name is also applied to an allied 
species, the C. milgans. 

Golden Fleece, see AmiONAt ts and 
J vson. 

Golden Fleece, Order ol the (Pr. la 
Toison d’Or ). one of the prnno knightly 
orders of Christendom, belonging to 
\ustria and bpam It was founded on 
Jan. 10, 1429, by Philip J II (the Good), 
duko of Burgundy and the Netherlands, 
ut his marriage with Isabella of Portugal 
at Bruges, and dedicated to tho Virgin and 
St. Andrew. The source of the name is 
variously given as the storf of the Argo- 
nauts, the story of Gideon, the wool trade 
of Flanders, and the golden liuii of tho 
duke’s mistress, Marie de Ilambrugge. 
The order had considerable political 
influence, having power to censure the 
grand master, i.t, the sovereign. Tho 
rand mastership, which hod been fiU<*d 
y tho Haps burg kings of Spam from the 
loss of the Netherlands till 1700. was 
claimod in 1713 by tho Emperor Charles 
VI , and tho subsequent dispute was 
tacitly settled by the introduction of the 
order into both bpam and Austria See 
B. H. Kenvju de Sottenhovo, La Toison 
d'Or, 1907. 

Golden Gate, strait of California, U.S.A. 
It is about 1 m. in width, and connects tho 
ban Francisco hay with the Pacific Ocean. 

Golden Horn, narrow inlet of the Bos- 
phorus, separating OonsUtntlnople (q.v,) 
from Galata ami Pera, 

Golden Horn Bay, see PK'f er the Great 
Gulf. 

Golden Legend, medieval collection of 
lives of the saints, made by a Dominican, 
Jacobus de Voragine (1239-08), who was 
for some year*, archbishop Of Genoa. The 
collection is in five sections and contains 
182 chapters It was very popular, and 
was trails. Into many European languages. 
An Eng. trans. by wm. Caxton appeared 
in 1483. See the critical ed. by J. U. T. 
Grttsso (Dresden), 1840. 
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Golden Retriever, Bee Retriever. 

Golden Rod, or Solidago Virgaurea, 
species of Composite which is found in 
Britain and is the only Brit, representative 
of its gonus. The leaves of the plant have 
sometimes been used to make an infusion 
as a substitute for tea. There are numer- 
ous allied species scattered over America, 
e.g. 8. anaderme , the Canadian G. R. 
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Golden Rose, emblem wrought of pure 
gold, which is blessed by the pope on 
Lir tare Sunday, the fourth Sunday in 
Lent. 0< casionally it is sent as a mark of 
papal favour to sumo Catholic prince or 
dignitary, to cities, churches, etc. 

• Golden State,' see California. 

Golden Stool, symbol of Ashanti tribal 
confederacy. It Is made of wood but 
plated and ornamented with gold. It was 
at first thought by Brit, administrative 
authorities to bo a throne, but researches 
have shown that it is a sacred object 
enshrining the spirit of the Ashanti people. 
After tlio AHhanti wars and the dissolution 
of the tribal confederacy when a lint, 
protectorate was set up, and the \shanti 
chief, Prempeh (<7.t>.), was exiled, the 
G. **. disappeared. Hidden tho stool 
was the symbol of tho continuod hut, as 
lb were, underground life of the AHlumti 
nation under Brit. rule. The lint., 
having by 1921 come to realise the venera- 
tion in which tho stool was held, uo 
longer demanded its production ns a 
throne, and in that year tho governor of 
the Gold Coast explicitly stated that tho 
Brit, made no claim to tho stool. The 
reward for this act of policy came in 1935 
when another Prempeh, already king of 
Kumasl, was formerly installed as kiug of 
Ashanti. The G. 8. was publicly carried 
in procession before tho Brit, governor at 
this Installation. Thus the famous stool 
was, in effect, a declaration, significant 
because of its symbolio form, of the con- 
fidence of the whole Ashanti people in the 
Brit, as guardiaus and protectors of their 
national well-being. 

Golder's Green, a suburb of London, is 
situated on the R. Brent, 11 m. N.W. of 
Hampstead, in the par. of Hendon. Here 


is the crematorium for N. London. Also 
noted for Golder's Hill Park. Pop. 6000. 

Goldfinch ( Carduelis elegans), beautiful 
Brit, bird belonging to the Frlngillidee. 
It is about 5 In. long, and tho plumage of 
the adult male is a handsome mingling of 
black, crimson, yellow, and white. Its 
Intelligence ana pleasing song make it a 
favourite cage bird. 

Goldfish, or Golden Carp ( Carassius 
auratus ), common fresh-water fish native 
to Chlua and Japan. In its natural state 
it is brown in colour, but when domesti- 
cated it develops the familiar red-gold tint, 
and occasionally becomes a complete 
albino, when it is known as the silver fish. 
It was introduced into England in 1691, 
and breeds freely in aquaria or ponds, 
provided that tho water is kept up to a 
high temp. 

Goldie, Sir George Dashwood Taubman 
(1846-1925), Eng. administrate! , b. in 
tho Isle of Man; educated at Woolwich 
and entered the Royal Engineers He 
first visited the Niger country in 1877, and 
began to work towards adding the dist. 
to the Brit. Empire. In 1879 ho formed 
the { nited African Company, which 
united tho Brit, commercial interest of tho 
dist. In 1886 a charter was granted to 
the company, which became tin* ltoynl 
Niger Company, with Lord A her Jure as 
governor and G. as vice-governor. <». 
succeeded Lord Aberdare as governor m 
189."» In 1897 he organised and pei- 
sonally condm ted a successful expedition 
against the Muslim tribes of Nup6 and 
Tllorln. In 1895 he became president of 
the lloval Geographical Society. He was 
made Pm v Councillor in 1898. See Lady 
Dorothy Wellesley, Sir George Goldie * 
Found* r of \ uierxa, 1934. 

Golding, Arthur (c. 1536-c. 1605), Eng. 
translator, 6. in London and served under 
the protector Somerset and Sir Win. Cecil. 
His chief work is a trails, of Ovid, pub. 
1565-07. G. wrote an introduction 
deducing a moral from the tales. His 
trans. was a great favourite wMU the 
Elizabethan writers. He albo trana. s©v. 
religious woiks. 

Goldingen, ut Kudjga. 

Gold Lace, fabnc made of cotton or silk 
thread covered with fine metal wire, and 
much used for uniforms, theatrical dresses, 
etc., aud ccchs. purposes. The metallic 
wdre employed Is made from various sub- 
stances. In tho best qualities pure silver 
is used, hut an alloy of copper and silver 
is more common, and for very cheap Uu e 
copper wire is employed. Tills wire is 
annealed and plated and then covered 
with pure gold leaf, which is made to 
adhero by boating to red heat In charcoal. 
In the cheapest varieties tho copper wire 
is electro-plated with silver, and this again 
electro-plated with gold. The completed 
wire usually measures 1100 to 1400 yds. to 
tho ounce of metal, and is flattened by 
steel rollers before being wound over 
yellow bilk or oo\ Lm thread by a spinning 
engine. Much gold thread Is manufac- 
tured in India. 

Gold Leaf, tissue of that metal, beaten 
out to in* la thickness. It is beaten 
out to such a fineness for the purpose of 
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gilding various surfaces. The art of gold- 
beating was known to the anct. Egyptians 
5000 years ago, and tho coffin case of 
An-Antef, king of Thebes (2000 B.c.) ( now 
in the Brit. Museum, is an example of 
Egyptian gliding that is comparable with 
the best modern work. It was practised 
by tho potters and decorators of anct. 
Greece and Homo. In the Odyssey Homer 
describes how cattle wore prepared for 
sacritlce b.v having their horns glided with 
beaten gold. From Pliny the Elder has 
come down the earliest account of gold- 
beating, the craft appearing in Romo c. 
100 B.c\, when the exterior ornaments of 
the Capitol were gilded, a form of decora- 
tion that whs soon adopted for other publio 
buildings and villas. A Ger. monk of the 
twelfth century outlines a process of 

?;old -beating almost identical with that of 
o-day, and in tho days of their prosperity 
the skilful Florentines were famous for the 
art. At least seven years of regular prac- 
tice arc necessary to attain moderate 
efficiency. Tho gold is alloyed with silver 
or copper, and is then cast into ingots, 
about 5 In. by 1 in. by 4 in. thick. Power- 
ful steel rollers flatten tho ingots out to a 
120-ft. ribbon 1 to 1* in. wide and J() ' 6fl in. 
thick. The metal is now ready for tho 
gold-beater. After annealing the ribbon 
is dhidod into pieces, each weighing about 
64 grains and from this point in its pro- 
cessing, the gold is untouched by hand, 
being manipulated by boxwood pincers. 
These pieces are interleaved in a 4 cut oh,' 
tho interleaving being effected with small 
Bheots of vellum or tough paper about 4 in. 
square. The cutch or pile is set on a 
firm marble or granite block supported by 
a heavy wooden post set in tho ground to 
overcome vibration, and beaten with a 
seventeen -pound hammer until the gold 
has spread to the size of the paper screens. 
The art of beating the cutch consists in 
striking evenly over the whole square in 
such a way that the gold will always be 
evep in thickness all over and the gold 
must extend without distortion of form. 
Each gold sheet is cut into four with a 
4 skewing' knifo and again interleaved, 
this time in a 4 shoder,* whoso leaves are 
made of gold-beater’s skin. Tho shoder 
consists of 800 gold-beater’s skins about 
4 4 in. square. These skins are taken from 
the large intestines of oxen, their prepara- 
tion being a jealously guarded secret; 
and it requires 500 oxen to supply enough 
membrane to make one shoder, which 
may, however, be beaten for months 
without the slightest Injury. 4 The shoder 
or packet is beaten for tw F o hours with a 
ten- or twch e-pound hammer. Finally 
each G. L. again divided into four and 
set between layers of very line gold- 
beater's skin, in what is technically called 
a mould. Here the gold is beaten for tho 
last time, usually for four hours. A 
seven-pound hammer Is used. Twenty- 
five leaves, whlei are about 34 in. square, 
are sold together In a book, and the fine- 
ness of the metal is such that a grain of 
G. L. will gild 56 sq. in. of surface. 

Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915), Austrian 
musical composer, b. at Keszthely, on 
the Plattensee; wont to Vienna to study 


music in 1844. In 1857 he gave a concert 
of his own works. His first opera. Die 
Kbnigin von Saba , was produced at Vienna 
in 1875, and was followed hy Merlin 
(1886) and The Cricket on the Hearth 
(1900). His descriptive symphony Land - 
liche Ilochzeit (1887) and some of his 
overtures — Penthesilea; In the Spring; In 
Italy — have had a great vogue. See his 
memoirs, 1912, and monograph by O. 
Keller, 1901. 

Goldoni, Carlo (1707-93), It. dramatist, 
b. at Venice, and studied for the law, but 
early began dramatic writing. His first 
attempts were tragedies, among which 
were Amalasunta and Btlisnrio (1734). 
But ho soon turned to comedy, and 
succeeded in creating a new school of 
comedy, based upon character and domes- 
tic life, in place of tho old farelal type. 
Among his numerous plays aro Momolo 
Courtesan (1738); 11 Prodigo (1739); 
La Bancarotta (1741); La Donna di Garbo 
(1742); L’Impostore (1743); Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotle (1750); Damn prudentr (1750); 
11 CaJU (1750); Locandiera (1753); II 
Bugiardo (1760); Todero Brontolon (1761); 
/. Busteghi (1763); 11 Ventaglio (1763); 
and Le Bourru bienfaisnnt (1771). A 
collected ed. appeared at Venice in 1788- 
1789, and a selection was trans. into Eng. in 
1892. Later eds. of his complete works 
were pub. at Venieo (1907) and Milan 
(1935). His letters, od. by li. Nasi, were 
pub. in 1907. See E. Gimmolli, La Poesia 
di Carlo Goldoni , 1941. See also his own 
memoirs (1787) and lives by 1\ G. Mol- 
tnentl, 1879; P. G. Galanti, 1883; C. 
Rabany, 1896; and H. C. Chatfleld- 
Taylor, 1941. 

Goldsboro, city of N. Carolina, U.S.A., 
in Wayne co., situated on tho Neuse R., 
about 49 m. S. E. of Raleigh. The 
manuf8. oro knitted goods, cottons, lum- 
ber, furniture, and agric. tools. Fruit 
and vegetables are largely cultivated. 
Pop. 17,200. 

Goldschmidt, Madame, see Lind, Jo- 
hanna Makia. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-74), novelist, 

?oet, and dramatist, tho son of a poor 
rish clergyman, was b. at 1 ’a lias, Co. 
Longford, Ireland. One of a family of 
nine G. early became familiar with the 
struggle for existence which was to last 
throughout his life; ho also learnt in his 
father’s house that kindliness, sympathy, 
unselfishness, and love of his fellow men 
which equally never left him. He was a 
dull and stupid boy, shy, and of un- 
attractive personal appearance. He first 
managed to take his degree at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and then lio spent the 
next three years verse writing, flute 
playing, making merry, teaching, per- 
functorily studying law in London and 
medicino in Edinburgh and Leyden. Then 
he set off on foot to make a tour of the 
Continent 'with a guinea in his pocket, 
one shirt on his back, and a flute in his 
hand.* Returning to London after two 
years ho drifted into literature, writing 
for various magazines and compiling hlsts. 
of Greece, Home, etc. His papers to 
the Bee (1756) and his Chinese Letters 
(pub. under tho title of The Citizen of the 
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World , 1762) brought him Into notice. 
He made the acquaintance of Johnson 
and Reynolds and became a member of 
the famous Literary Club. His consti- 
tutional improvidence, reckless charity, 
and love of pleasure kept him on the verge 
of poverty all his life, but he never lost 
his humorous merriment and lovo of life. 
His increasing debts, however, hastened 
his end. Early in 1774 he was stricken 
with fever, which, aggravated by mental 
distress duo to the poverty into which his 
improvidence had steeped him, and by 
his use of quack remedies against medical 
advice, terminated fatally on April 4. 
A monument to him was erected in 
Westminster Abbey, with a Lat. inscrip- 
tion in eulogy of his works and character 
by his friend and champion IJr. Johnson. 
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His poem The Traveller, which os tab. 
his position, deals with the conditions of 
various countries, and has an underlying 
philosophy. In 1760 ho pul). hh» master- 
piece, The Vicar of Wakefield , a storv of 
simple, natural life, largely autobio- 
graphical. In it G. may bo said to have 
readjusted the people’s vision, in that ho 
discarded tho lengthy discussions, arti- 
ficial form, self-analysis, and over- 
sentimentality, which characterised tho 
novel up to his time and created life-like 
figures and found new motives outside 
the restricted sphere where novelists had 
hitherto sought their materials; ho added 
the idyllic note. In his two comedies 
which still live and please, The Good- 
natured Man (176b) and She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773), there is a reaction against 
the false sentimentality of tho time. The 
Deserted Village (1770), a poem which still 

8 reserves its freshness, embodies the idea 
bat a nation cannot be great unless ooch 
individual who helps to creato its pros- 
perity has a sharo iu its blessings. G. 
started in this poem a line of thought 
which leads straight to the present-day 


I grappling with industrial problems. G. 
with his large humanity, pathos, and 
humour, helps, as Scott said, * to reconcile 
us to human nature/ and Dr. Johnson 
pleads, 'Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered, ho was a very great man/ See 
J. Forster, The Life and Adventures of 
Oliver Golds mi th t 1848; W. M. Thackeray, 
English Humorists , 1858; R. Crawfurd, 
Oliver Goldsmith and Medicine , 1914-15; 
T. Scott, Oliver Goldsmith Bibliographically 
and Biographically considered, 1928; and 
A. Tillotson, Dr. Johnson and the 1 Life of 
Goldsmith / 1933. See also livos by W. 
Irving, 1844; W. Black, 1878; A. Dobson, 
1888; B\ Moore, 1910; K. C. Balderston, 
1926: and S. Gwynn, 1935. 

Goldsmiths, one of tho livery companies 
of tho city of London. Mention of tho G. 
among the adulterine crafts occurs about 
1212, but their guild does not seem to have 
attained importance till about 1615, when 
they began to set up as bankers, being 
instrumental in the introduction of hills 
aud paper currency. Their bills were 
even accepted by Parliament, but when 
tho Bank of England was estab. after the 
revolution the company found itself 
unable to meet tho competitors. The G. 
now stand fifth among tho twelve great 
companies. They have been great edu- 
cational benefactors and have presented 
a valuable collection of early books on 
political economy to the univ. of London. 
See W. Herbert, History of the Twelve Great 
Livery Companies , 1837; W. llazlitt. The 
Livery Companus of the City of London , 
1892; and C. J. Jackson, English Gold- 
smiths and their Marks, 1905. 

Goldsmith's Art and Work. The work- 
ing of the precious metals, and notably of 
gold, has been practiced with considerable 
skill by man from verj early times. The 
anct. Egyptians lane left many remuins 
of cloisonne \\ ork and moulded ornaments, 
in which they specially excelled, os well 
as numerous round plaited chain*. The 
personal gold jewellery found In Egyptian 
sarcophagi, sometimes dating as early as 
2000 n.(\, includes necklaces, rings, brace- 
lets, and hair ornaments. Both design 
and execution arc excellent. Some of tho 
work is inlaid with precious stones, and 
there arc examples of filigree and of 
granulated gold w ork. Assyrian art gives 
plentiful evidence of tho existence of tho 
goldsmith’s art among that people, but 
tho actual remains hitherto discovered 
have been Might. The same may be said 
of Crete. Phoenician goldwork has been 
found iu considerable quantities in Cyprus 
and Sardinia. Among its distinguishing 
features are dolicate filigrees of gold wire 
on q gold ground, tho use of groin orna- 
ments, relief, and inlaid work, while the 
articles include ail kinds of jewellery for 
personal adornment, as well os weapons, 
etc. 

Early Gk. jewellery is chiefly of pure 
gold, usually beaten very thin and deli- 
cately ornamenteu with filigree or granu- 
latotl work. Gk. filigree work from the 
sixth to tho third century b.c. shows this 
art in its highest perfection. Other 
distinguishing features are fretwork, wave 
ornament, and the guilloche, and the work 
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is more notable for Its exquisite workman- 
ship than for any marked individuality in 
design and treatment. Etruscan gold- 
work is directly derived from the Gk., and 
at its best is scarcely distinguishable from 
it, being particularly good in filigrees and 
granulated surfaces. The later Etruscan 
work Is more florid and diffuse than good 
Gk. designs. Rom. Jewellery is also 
mainly an imitation of Gk. forms, though 
it tends to the larger use of precious 
stones and of plain surfaces. The early 
Teutonic nations showed considerable 
skill in sev. kinds of goldsmith’s work. 
Anglo-Saxon remains include jewols of 
many varieties which show filigree work, 
pierced gold sheets, cloisonn6 work, and 



A shtnolean Museum 

FAO.IMIEE OF REPOUSSE GOLD CUP WITH 
\ ERTICAL SPRATS, FROM MYCEN/E 

beaded and twisted gold. Conventional- 
ised animal forms are largely used. The 
Celtic peoples, notably the Irish, were 
skilful and artistic workers in gold. The 
Tara brooch is a very famous example of 
Irish work, which is distinguished by the 
use of filigree of curiously complicated 
knotted designs, hammered work with 
repoubs6 details and flllings-ln of enamels, 
etc., and chased lines. In medieval times 
the goldsmith’s art was highly honouied 
in all European countries, and. after the 
Renaissance, reached a very high state 
of perfection, particularly in Italy. Early 
medieval jewellery was mainly massive 
and simple in design; the later examples 
are largely in cast work, ornamented w ith 
enamels and precious stones, bosses, and 
borders of filigree. A famous Eng. 
example is the Burnley jewel. The art 
declined during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the traditional forms 
being often combined with most incon- 
gruous effects, but a revival of goldsmith’s 
work has lately begun, with excellent 
results. The preparation of the gold by 
alloying and colouring, and the manuf. of 
Jewellery is largely -arried on in Clerken- 
weU (London), Birmingham, Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin. Some icry delicate and 
beautiful work still comos from E. 
countries, notably from India. See J. 
Leasing, Gold und Sifter, 1907 ; M. Rosen- 
berg, QeschicMe der Goldschmiederei auf 
technicshen Grunden, 1910-25; S. J. 


Churchill, Goldsmiths of Italy , 1920; L. 
Weaver, Art in Industry and Salesmanship, 
1929; A. H. Lee, Works of Art in Silver 
and other Metals , 1936; and M. N. 
Morrison, Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
of Cape of Good //ope, 1 930. 

Gold Standard, currency system under 
which bank notes may bo exchanged for 
gold at any time at a fixed rate. There 
are three forms: full G. S. — the central 
bank is bound to redeem its notes in gold 
coin and also to buy and sell gold at a 
fixed price; gold bullion standard — no 
gold coins are in circulation and there is no 
redemption of notes, but the central bank 
is bound to buy and sell gold at a fixed 
rate (this was tho Brit, system from 1925 
to 1931); the gold exchange standard — 
the central bank does not buy and sell 
gold, but only drafts in foreign currencies 
on tho gold or gold bullion standard. 
Free exportation and importation of gold, 
or free sale of foreign gold exchange is 
necessarily linked up with the G. S. See 
further under Currency; Economics; 
Monet. 

Gold Stiok, name of an officer in the 
royal household to whom the king in per- 
son gives the parole and countersign, and 
who reports directly to the king and the 
Army Council, as well os laying orders 
issued by the Army Council before tho 
king. The office was instituted in tho 
reign of William IV., and is held In rota- 
tion for periods of a month at a time by 
tho colonels of the two regiments of house- 
hold cavalry. 

Goldstttcker, Theodor (1821-72), Gor. 
Sanskrit scholar, b. at Konigsberg. He 
became prof, of Sanskrit in the univ. of 
London. Ho worked on a Sanskrit 
dictionary, but his most important work 
was Pam m, his place in Sanskrit Litera- 
ture (1861). Owing to his efforts the 
Sanskrit Text Society was formed iu 
1866. 

Goldwyn, Sam (6. 1882), Amor, film 
producer, b. at Warsaw, Poland, the son 
of Abraham Goldfish, ho later took the 
name of G. He went to tho U.S.A. in 
1896 and started in tho glove manu- 
facturing business. Ho became a natural- 
ised Amor, citizen in 190*2. Ills entry 
into tho film industry In 1913 was as an 
associate of Josso Lasky and Cecil B. 
DoMillo in Lasky Feature Photoplay. 
He afterwards becamo chairman of the 
Famous Players Lasky Corporation. In 
1918 be resigned and formed the G. 
Pictures Corporation. His Interest in 
this was sold in 1924 to Metro-G. -Mayor, 
and from 1927 to 1910 (L was director of 
the United Artists’ Corporation. G. has 
a large number of highly successful pro- 
ductions to his credit, among which 
special mention should be made of Stella 
Dallas (1925); Whoopee (1930 )\Wuthering 
Heights (1939); and The Best tears of Our 
Lives (1946), this last reqoiving the 
Motion Picture Acadomy award. Inde- 
fatigable in liis search for new talent, G. 
was responsible for Introducing a number 
of actors and actresses to films who after- 
wards becamo celebrated. 

Gol6nlow, or Gollnow, tn. of Poland, 
formerly of Prussia, situated in the prov. 
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of Poznan. It Is about 15 m. N.E. of 
Stettin and is a small manufacturing: tn. 
Jt is very old and was formerly a Hanse 
tn. Pop. 11,000. 

Goletta, tn. on the gulf of Tunis, and 
connected with the city of Tunis by a canal 
and by rail. Tho importance or the tn. 
as a port has been diminished by the 
opening of the ship canal which connects 
with Tunis. Jt is well fortilied. Stones 
from the ruins of Carthage were used 
in the construction of many of its build- 
ings. In 1535 Charles V. captured it 
from the Turks, by whom it was retaken 
in 1574. Pop. about 7000. 

Golf, originally a Scottish game of great 
antiquity. Other variants of the name 
are goff and gowff, the last of which may bo 
heard in Scotland, although goff has bo- 
come fashionable in England. The name 
is probably derived from a Celtic form of 
tho Ger. word, Kolbe, meaning club. The 
game, however, has some slight resem- 
blance to the old Dutch game kolf, shown 
in some seventeenth -century Dutch 
paintings, but it is not known whether the 
game was introduced into Scotland from 
Holland. Certainly in tho reign of James 
VI. of Scotland the Scots used to buy their 
halls and clubs from Holland, as James 
eventually prohibited their importation. 
G. was popular in Scotland as early as the 
fifteenth century, but its origin is suspec- 
ted to be much older. Tn 1457 the Scot- 
tish Parliament, concluding tho game was 
interfering seriously with the defences of 
the country, ordained that ‘the futc ball 
and golf bo utterly cryit douu, and nocht 
usit; and that tho bowomerkis be maid at 
ilk paroche kirk a pair of buttis and 
schuttlr be usit ilk Sunday.* Further 
enactments to this effect were passed 
during the fifteenth century, eomo of 
which show us clearly that the game, in 
spite of the laws, was becoming rapidly 
more popular every day. In fact, tho 
king, James IV., whose enactments at- 
tempted to stop the game, nevertheless 
broke the law himself and played. G. 
is usually called the royal and nnct. 
game, and there is much evidence to show 
that it was often played by Scottish 
royalty. James V. was a player of note; 
his daughter. Mary of Scotland, is also 
supposed to have played. Janies VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England is hold by some 
authorities to have been a player himself; 
and from the ovidence quoted above ho 
may, at any rate, bo held to have been a 
keen partisan of the game, whilst from his 
reign dates tho origin of tho oldest of all 
G. clubs, the Itoyul Blaokheatb Club 
(1608). The famous St. Andrews Club 
was instituted in 1754, and tho Mussel- 
burgh (1. Club in 1774. An earlier foun- 
dation is the Honourable the Edinburgh 
Company of Golfers, with a series of 
minutes dating from 1744. A silver club 
is competed for annually, and after 1891 
tbe Honourable Company acquired the 
links at Muirfleld. The St. Andrews Club 
took the title of tho Royal and A net. G. 
Club of St. Andrews by the wish of King 
William IV., who became patron in 1834, 
a patronage which was continued after his 
death by his queen, Adelaide. The King 


William IV. gold medal, presented in 
1837, is still competed for. G. began 
anew in England with the Westward Ho 
Club Instituted in 1864, followed by the 
two Wimbledon clubs and tbe Liverpool 
Club with links at Hoylako. From the 
year 1880 G. seems to have thriven enor- 
mously, clubs have sprung up all over the 
country, and in fact at the present day it 
is wellnigh impossible to go to any part of 
the country without finding a G. course 
within easy distance. There are in the 
Brit. Isles about 2000 clubs, with an 
average membership of about 300. The 
game has spread not only in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but in all the dominions, and 
in America, especially in the E. states. 
G. has become popular on the Continent, 
especially in France, Germany, and 
Austria. The Royal and Anct. Club of St. 
Andrews is the governing power in CL, and 
drew up the original rules of the game. In 
1899 a standing committee was inaugur- 
ated by tho St. Andrews Club representing 
golfing opinion in Great Britain. In the 
U.S.A. G. is controlled by tho U.S. G. 
Association, and in Canada by tho Royal 
Canadian G. Association. In England, 
Canada, and America there arc also 
largo professional golfers* associations. In 
America also each state has a G. associa- 
tion, while women's G. is cared for by 
similar women's G. associations. In the 
Brit. Isles there are the Ladles’ G. Union 
and the Irish Ladles* Golfing Union. One 
feature uf G. is that there is not the dis- 
parity between the amateur and the 
professional which marks some games. 
The chief a. championships are the open, 
the amateur, and the ladies*. 

The open championship is played only 
on the following courses: St. Andrews, 
Prestwick, Muirfleld, Hoylake, Sandwich, 
and Deal. Tho winners during recent 
years have been G. Duncan, 1920; J. 
Hutchinson, 1921; W. Ifagon (U.S.A. ), 
1922; A. G. Havers, 1923; W. Hagen 
(U.S.A.), 1924; J. Barnes (U.S.A.), 1925; 
R. T. Jones, Junior (U.S.A.), 1926 and 
1927; W. Iiagen (U.S.A.), 1928 and 1929; 
R. T. Jones, Junior (U.S.A.), 1930; T. D. 
Armour (U.S.A.), 1931; G. Sntazen 

(U.S.A.), 1932; D. Shute (U.S.A.), 1933; 
T. H. Cotton, 1934; A. Perry, 1935; A. H. 
Padgham, 1936; T. H. Cotton, 1937; 

R. A. Whitcombe, 1938; R. Burton, 1939; 

S. Snead (U.S.A.), 1946; F. Daly (Belfast), 
1947; T. II. Cotton, 1948; A. D. Locke 
(S. Africa), 1949. 

The amateur championship was in- 
stituted in 1S86, tho winners during recent 
years being (\ Tolley, 1920; W. llunter, 
1921; K. W. Holder ness, 1922; R. 
Wetheml, 1923; E. W. Holderness. 1924; 
R. Harris 1925; J. Swectser (U.S.A.), 
1926; VV. Tuoddoil, 1927 ; 1 T. P. Perkins, 
1928; C. Tolley, 1929; R. T. Jones, junior 
(U.S.A.), 1930; E. Martin-Smith, 1931; 
J. de Forest, 1932; Hon. Michael Scott, 
1933; W. L. Little (U.S.A.), 1934 and 
1935; H. Thomson, 1936; R. Sweeney, 
1937; O. R. Yatqs (U.S.A.), 1938; A. 
Kyle (Scotland), 1939; J. Bruen (Cork), 
1946; W. T. Turnesa (U.S.A.), 1947: F. 
Strauahan (U.S.A.), 1948; S. M. Mo- 
Cready, 1949. 
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The winners of the Brit, women’s open 
championship in recent years havo been 
C. Leitoh, 1920 and 1921; J. Wothered, 
1922; V. Chambers, 1923; J. Wetherod, 
1924 and 1925; C . Loitch, 192G; S. La 
Chaumc. 1927: L. Le Blan, 1928; J. 
Wethored, 1929; D. Fishwick, 1930; 
E. Wilson, 1931, 1932, and 1933; A. Holm, 
1934; W. Morgan, 1935; P. Barton, 1936 ; 
J. Anderson, 1937; A. Holm, 1938; P. 
Barton, 1939; W. Morgan (unofficial), 
1942; A. C. Critcldey (unofficial), 1943; 
M. Buttle (unofficial), 1944; G. W. 
Hetherington, 1946; M. Zaharius (U.S.A.), 
1947; F. Stephens, 1948; F. Stephens, 
1949. 


tance of some 100 to 500 or 000 yds. dis- 
tance from ono another, and each hole Is 
usually marked by a flag. Tho game is 
commenced by teeing the ball, i.e. by 
placing it In a position of advantage from 
which it con easily be driven, usually on 
the top of a small mound of sand. After 
driving the ball from the tee it must not 
again be touched by tho bands or placed in 
any special position save as the rules of G. 
allow under special circumstances. The 
game now consists of playing the ball with 
ono or other of tho variety of G. clubs until 
it is putted into the holo, after which it is 
taken to the next tee and driven off again 
in the direction of the next holo. The use 
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Before the First World War tho Brit, 
open championship was mostly iu the 
hands of three professional players, J. H. 
Taylor, J. Braid, and H. Vardon. Taylor 
won the open championship in 1900, 1909, 
and 1913; Braid In 1901, 1905, 1906, 1908. 
and 1910; and Vardon m 1903, 1911, and 
1914. Another famous golfer of thia 
period was tlio Frenchman, A. Massy, who 
won the Brit, open in 1907 and tied with 
Vardon in 1911. G. Duncan, Abe Mitchell, 
Walter Hagen, B. T. Jones, and llenry 
Cotton were the most notable successors 
to those great players. 

The Game . — Briefly the game consists 
in hitting a ball by me&Ds of clubs over a 
certain amount of country into a hole some 
4 in. in diameter and about 6 in. deep. 
The final act of hitting tho ball on the 
green into the holo is called putting. A 
course usually consists of either eighteen 
or nine holes, each of which aro at a dls- 


of a variety of G. clubs is necessary to sur- 
mount bunkers, and also because tho he 
of the laud is not always of a sufficient 
equality to allow of the continual use of 
the same club. It is to a very great extent 
this variety which gi\os so much charm to 
tho royal and anct. game. At tho end of 
the round that player is held to bo winner 
who has succeeded in holing out in the 
least number of strokos on the most 
occasions. A game may, however, be 
decided before the round of the links has 
been actually finished, sinoe if at tho 
seventeenth toe a player is three to the 
good it is impossible for his opponent to 

win, and the scoro would be called throe up 
and two to play. Since the game became 
popularised many changes have been 
made in the clubs used, the most notable 
being the introduction of steel shafts, and 
many additions have been made to them 

also. In the matter of balls used great 
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progress has been made, and the change 
from the gutta-percha ball to the ball with 
an iudia-rubber or soft core has done much 
to make tho game easier for the casual 
player. It is impossible to giro here a 
definition of all the technical terms used In 
G., but definitions of the prln. clubs used 
are as follows: A baffy, a short wooden 
club used for lofting; brasscy, a wooden 
club shod with brass ; cloek. an iron-headed 
club, which is used for driving through 
tho ‘fairway' and is capable of the largest 
drive of nil iron clubs; driver, the longest 
driving club; iron, an iron-headed club 
Ubod for driving or lofting; mas hie, a short - 
beaded iron club. Tho head of a lofting 
mashlo is laid well back and is used for 
lofting short shots; putter, the club usod 
for playing short shots near the hole, 
usually on tho putting green. There are 
in almost every case different varieties of 
each of the clubs mentioned. 

Golfing Terms or Slang. — ‘Birdie/ holo 
done in one under tho par or bogey figure; 
‘bogey,* scoro that a good G. player 
should do holo or course iu; 'hunker,' 
sand-pit; ‘chip-shot/ short lofted ap- 
proach ; ‘ dorrny ’ or ‘dorinlc/ leading by os 
many holes as remain to bo played; 
‘eagle/ hole played in i,«o strokes under 
par or bogey; ‘explosion shot/ ‘diluting* 
the ball up into tho air without tho blade 
actually coming into contact with it; 
‘fairway/ smooth turf between rough; 
‘foozle/ bungle; 'fore/ warning people in 
way of shot or stroke; 'iron/ iron -headed 
club; ‘par/ tho number of strokes a 
scratch player should require for u (holo 
or) course (calculated according to a 
formula and usually less than the bogey 
figures); ‘pitch -shot/ tho usual shot if the 
green be soft (so that the ball can be 
played to alight on it and stop); ‘slice/ 
stroke making ball curl to right; ‘spoon/ 
club like brassoy, but with more loft; 
‘stymie/ position on putting green when 
one ball lies botwcon tho other and the 
holo; ‘topping/ hitting (ball) at top 
instead of true. Sec II. G. Hutchinson, 
Golf (Badminton Library), 1895; G. J. 
11. Tolley, The Modern Golfer, 1924; B. 
Darwin, The Golf Courses of Great llritain , 
1925; A. Mitchell, The Essential* of Golf , 
1927; H. Cotton, Golf: a Short Treatise , 
1931, and This Game of Golf . 1918; 1\ 
Lawless (editor). The Golfer's Companion , 
1937: and H. Longhurst. Golf , 1937. 

Golgotha, scene of the crucifixion of 
Christ, being a small hill Just outside 
Jerusalem. It has boen Identified with a 
knoll on the N. side of tho city, closo to 
the Damascus gate, and was probably the 
lace of public execution according to tho 
losalc law. Tho Heb. word G. means 
a skull, but it is uncertain whether this 
refers to the shape of the hill or to the 
skulls of criminals which might he found 
there. 

Goliad, vil. In tho co. of tho same name 
in the state of Texas, U.S.A. It is situ- 
ated on tho N. hank of the San Antonio. 
It is an important railway centre and has 
cotton mills and flour mills. It played an 
impbrtapt part in the Texan War of 
Liberation. Pop. 2000. 

Goliath, champion of the Philistines who 


challenged the hosts of Israel to combat. 
David won renown by slaying tills cham- 
pion with a stone from his sling. This is 
the tradition given us in 1 Sam. xvii. 
Reference is made to another G. (2 Sam. 
xxi. and 1 Chron. xx.). In the latter this 
second G. is held to be a brother of the 
giant of tho Philistines. Evidence, how- 
ever, seems to prove that tho story of 
David and G. is of late origin. 

Goliath Beetle, found In tropical and S. 
Africa, is so called from its giant size, the 
male of tho largest variety, Goliaihus 
druryi , being os much as 4 in. in length. 
It is a lamellicorn beetle, belonging 
to tho sub -family Cetouiidie, and to 
the genus of the Scarabapida?. Its size 
ond velvety-black hue, often diversified 
with white markings, make it a splendid 
iusoct. 

Golitsuin, or Golitzin, see Galitziv. 

Golius, James (1596-1667), Dutch 
orientalist, b. at The Hague; studied 
Arabic and E. languages under Erpenius 
at Leyden. In 1622 ho went to Morocco 
on a diplomatic mission, and in 1624 suc- 
ceeded Erpenius at Leyden, where he 
occupied tho chairs of Arabic and mathe- 
matics till his death. During 1625-29 he 
took a tour through Syria und Arabia. 
He wrote numerous works on oriental 
subjects, tho chief being tho Lexicon 
Arahico-Latinum (1653). 

Gollancz, Sir Hermann (1852-1930), 
Jewish rabbi and Semitic scholar, b. In 
Brcmon, brother of Sir Israel G. Educated 
at Univ. College, Loudon, and prof, of 
Heb. there from 1 90° to 1 923. Ho was well- 
known for his philanthropy, and founded 
many synagogues in working-class areas. 
Preacher at tho Bayswater Synagogue 
from 1892 to 1923. First rabbi to be 
honoured with a knighthood (1913). 

Gollanoz, Sir Israel (1861-1930), prof, 
of Eng. literature, was educated at the 
Gity of Loudon School, l T niv. College, 
London, and Christ's Coilegc, Cambridge. 
After a distinguished scholastic cuieor ho 
acted for ten years (1896-1906) as univ. 
lecturer in Eng. at Cambridge, and, till his 
death, held a similar post at King's Col- 
lege, London, whero he was also dean of 
the faculty of arts. His Cynewulf's 
Christ (1892) and Exeter Hook of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry (1895) prove him an 
authority on old Eng. texts, whilst ho also 
brought out the Temple Shakespeare 
(1894-96), and Iximb's Specimens of 
Elisaltethan Dramatists (1893). He was 
director of tho Early Eng. Text Society, 
honorary secretary of tho Shakespeare 
Memorial Committee, and secretary of 
tho Brit. Academy since its foundation In 
1903. Sie a memoir by Sir F. G. Kenyon, 
1932. 

Gollnow, see OoT.fiNiow. 

Golomynka, unique fish, tho only one of 
its species, which in soino respects re- 
sembles tho gobies and which is only found 
in Lake Baikal. E. Siberia. It exudes oil 
from every part of its body, has no scales, 
and is flabby to touch. Its scientific 
name is Callionymus baikalens\s, or Come - 
phorus. 

Golovnin, Vasily Mikhailov! tch (1776- 
1831), Russian sailor and vice-admiral. 
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was b. at Gulynkl, in the prov. of Ryazan. 
He was a great navigator and explored 
the coasts of Kamchatka and of Alaska. 

In 1810 ho was captured and imprisoned 
by the Jap., and remained a prisoner until 
1 813. He then returned to St. Petersburg 
and planned the circumnavigation of the 
globe by a Russian ship. He was ap- 
pointed to the command of the expedition 
and started in 1817, returning in 1819. 

He wrote, amongst other works, Journey 
Round the World and Narrative of my 
Captivity in Japan (1818). A complete 
ed of his w orks was pub. at St. Petersburg 
in 1864, with a biography by N. Grech. 

Goltz, Colmar, Freiherr von der (1843- 
1916), Ger. field marshal and military 
author, b. at Bielkenfeld, E. Prussia, son 
of Erhard W„ Baron von der G. In 
Franco-Prusslan war, 1870-71, general 
Btaff officer In Second Army. In 1871 in 
8th Regiment, and became teacher in 
School of War, Potsdam. Taught war hist, 
at War Academy. In 1883 transferred 
services to Turkish Gov., for whom he 
conducted dept, of military education till 
1896. Reorganised Turkish Army, 1908- 
1910. Field marshal, 1911. General in- 
spector of 2nd Army Corps until retire- 
ment from army, 1913. When Gers. 
advanced into Belgium, Aug. 1914. G. be- 
came military governor of that country- In 
April 1 915 took command of First Turkish 
Army in Mesopotamia, where ho fought 
Gen. Town&hend in Dec., and drove him 
back at Kut-el-Amara. D. at Turkish 
headquarters near Bagdad, April 19, 
1916. Works include Die Operaiionen 
der IT. Armee 6 is esur Capitulation von 
Metz (1874); IAon Qambetta und seme 
Armen (1877); Das Volk in Waffen (1883, 
sixth ed., 1925); Krieg- und Heerfuhrung 
(1901); and Von Jena ois Prewsich Eylau 
(1907). See life (with letters) by von 
behmitterlow, 1925. 

Goltzius, Heinrich (1558-1617), Dutch, 
engraver and painter. at Mulobrccht, I 
and after working for somo >ears in 
Holland made a tour through Germany 
and Italy in 1590, returning for the ri st of ] 
his life to Haarlem. His engravings show 
great technical excellence, and somo of his 
portraits are very fine. Much of his work 
is a slavish imitation of Michelangelo, 
whom he greatly admired. See study by 
O. HJrschmann, 1919, 1 921. 

Goluchowski, Agenor, Count (1819 
1921), Austrian statesman, descended 
from a noble Polish family. He entered 
the diplomatic service, and after being 
secretary to tin* legation at Berlin became 
Austrian minister at Bucharest (1887-93). 

In 1895 he became minister for foreign 
affairs. He upheld the Triple Alliance, 
brought about a better understanding with 
Russia, practically enforced neutrality 
during the troublo ui the Balkans, aud 
supported Germany in the Algeciras 
Conference (1905). He was, however, 
forced by Hungarian opposition to resign 
in 1900. 

Gomal, see Gumal Pass. 

Gomarus, or Gomar, Franziskus (1563- 
1641), Protestant theologian, b. at Bruges, 
was educated in the faith of the Reformed 
Church in Germany, whence he after- 


Gomm 

wards crossed to England and graduated 
at Cambridge Univ. He bocame prof, 
of theology at Leyden and opposed the 
teachings of Arminius. Owing to the 
victory of the views of Armmiu9, he 
forsook Leyden, and after an interval was 
appointed to the theological chair at 
Saumur. A posthumous work, Lyra 
Davidis, appeared in 1615. See mono- 
graph by G. P. van Itterzon, 1930. 

Gomberville, Mann le Roy (1600-74), 
noted Fr. author of the seven teen tli 
century. His great work PoVxandre 
appeared between 1632 and 1637. He 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Fr. Academy. Amongst his other works 
are Le Theatre moral de la me humame 
(1678 ?), and Moral 1 irtue Delineated, (2nd 
ed.) 1726. 

Gombo, see Octira. 

Gombroon, see Bender-Abbas. 

Gomel, in. of the G Region of the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., situated 140 m. N.E. of 
Kiev and 100 m. S. of Mogilev, at the 
point where the railway from Minsk to 
the Ukraine crosses the R. Sozh, a trlb. 
of the Dnieper. It has a regional power 
station which uses peat as fuel. At G. 
machinery for the cultivation, retting, and 
primary working up of flax is constructed. 
It has metal and wood-workiug factories 
and glass works, and a trade in timber 
and boat building. In their great counter 
drive on the E. Iront in the becond World 
War the Red Army crossed the Dnieper 
S. of G. on Sept. 17, 1943. On Nov. 25 
the Russians launched an offensive S.E. 
of Mogilev and captured G. on the 
following day. Pop. (1939) 145,000. See 
also Eastern Front or Russo-German 
Campaigns in Second World War. 

Gomera, is. situated in the Atlantic, 
forming part of the Canary Is. group. 1 ts 
area is 140 sq. m. The is. is very moun- 
tainous, and one of its chief industiios is 
cattle rearing. Its chief port is San 
Sebastian. Pop. of whole is. 22.900. 

Gomez, Diego ( fl . fifteenth century), 
Portuguese navigator and writer on dis- 
covery, was forgotten until his chronicle 
was pub. by Sclimeller in 1847 from Mb. 
in the State Library at Munich. In 1458 
lMnre Henry the Navigator equipped 
the Wren and two other caravels, with 
which G. sailed up the Gambia 'as far as 
Cantor/ G. was sent by King Alfonso in 
the same direction in 1 160, when he ex- 
plored the Cape Verde and Canary Is. G. 
had been made receiver of customs at 
Cintra In 1440. In 1466 he was made a 
judge in that place, and his office was 
confirmed to him In 1482. 

Gomez, Juan Vicente (185&-1935), Vene- 
zuelan statesman and feoldier. An 
Andlno of mixed descent, lie was the 
ruling force of Venezuela for pver a quarter 
of a century, raising it from one of the 
lesser S. Amur, republics into a Caribbean 
power. He succeeded Ciprifmo Castro as 
president, and soon restored the country's 
financial position. In 1922 he agreed to 
accept office for a second term, but in 
1929 refused to stand. . 

Gomm, Sir William (1784-1875), Brit, 
soldier, son of Lt.-Col. Win. G., killed at 
Guadaloupe in 1794. Fought in Holland 
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under the duke of York (1799), was with 
Wellington In the Peninsular war, and on 
Moore's staff at Corunna. Took part in 
most of the battles of the Peninsular 
war, and was one of the most trusted men 
of Wellington's staff. Served In the 5th 
llrit. Div. in the Waterloo campaign. 
See Letters and Journals, pub. by F. O. 
Carr-Gomm in 1881. 

Gomme, Sir George Laurence (1853- 
1916), Eng. statistician and archaeologist, 
son of Wm. Laurence G. of Hammersmith. 
Educated at the City of London School. 
At one time he edited the Antiquary , 
the Archaeological Review, and the Folk - 
lore Journal. His interest in old-time 
customs and superstitions was early 
awakened, and in such books as Primi- 
tive Folk-Mools (1880), Chap-books and 
Folklore Tracts (1886), and Folklore as an 
Historical Science (1908) he exhibited the 
results of his investigations. He founded 
the Folklore Society, and served it In 
many capacities — including that of presi- 
dent. He entered the service of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at an early 
age and remained therein until its super- 
session by the London Co. Council with 
which he continued, being its clerk, 1900- 
1911. Besides those on folklore, pub. 
works on the hist, of London. 

Gomorrah, see Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Gompers, Samuel \18ju-IIV24), Amer. 
Labour leader, b. at 11 Tenter St., 
Spitalflelds, London, England; son of 
Solomon CL, a poor Dutch Jew. In 18G3 
he emigrated to the U.S.A. and there 
worked at cigar-making. In 1861 ho 
begau to busy himself in developing tho 
International Cigar-Makers’ Union, of 
which he became secretary and after- 
wards president. Disapproval of the 
methods of tho knights of labour led to 
his helping to found, in 1881, tho Federa- 
tion of Trades and Labour Unions, of 
which he was president for three years. 
When this organisation was merged in 
the new Amor. Federation of Labour, 
Dee. 1886, G. was elected president of 
the new body, and, with the exception 
of tho year 1895, he held its presidency 
for the remainder of his life. He was 
opposed to socialistic theory and usually 
disapproved of 'Labour' politics — never- 
theless in 1908 he tried unsuccessfully 
to throw the whole strength of the 
federation on the side of the Democratic 
party. In the First World War, ho usod 
all his inllucnco to get the U.S.A. to side 
with the anti-Ger. powers of Europe. In 
1919 he was elected president of the Inter- 
national Commission on Labour Legis- 
lation of the Paris Peace Conference. 
Later he was a member of the Advisory 
Committee to Amer. delegates to the 
Disarmament Conference, Washington. 
He wrote an autobiography. Seventy Years 
of Life and Labour (1925). 

Gomperz, Theodor (1832-1912), Aus- 
trian classical scholar, b. at Brilnn, son of 
Philipp G., banker. Studied at Briinn, 
and from 1849 under Bonltz at Vienna, 
where he was qualified lecturer 1867, 
prof. -extraordinary from 1869, ordinary 
prof, of classical philology 1873-1901. 
During the last-named period he became 


widely known as a decipherer of inscrip- 
tions at Herculaneum. Works inolude 
Philodemi Epicurei de ira liber (1864); 
Demosthenes der Staatsmann (1864); Iler- 
kulanische Studien (1865-66): Travmdeu - 
tuno und Zauberei (1866); Neue Bruch • 
stilcke Epikurs, insbesondere ilber die 
WiUensfrage (1876); Die BmchstUcke der 
griechischen Tragiker und Cobets neueste 
kritische Manier (1878): Herodoteische 
Studien (1883); Kin bisher unbekanntes 
griechischcs Schrift system aus der Mitte des 
4 vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts (1884); Zu 
Philodems Biichera von der Musik (1885); 
Zu Tleraklite Lehreundden Uberresten seines 
Werkes (1886); Uber den Abschluss des 
herodotedschen Geschichtswerkes (1886); 
Platonische Aufs&tze (1887-1905); Lebens 
bxlder von U. Bonitz (1889); John Stuart 
Mill (1889); Die Apologie der Heilkunst . 
Sophistenrede (1890); Philodem und die 
asthetischcn Schriften der herculanischen 
Bibliothek (1891); Die Schrift vom Staats - 
wesen der Athener und ihr neueste Bcur- 
teiler (1891); Die jilngst entdeckten 
Uberreste ciner den Platonischen Phadon 
enlhallenden Papyrusrolle (1892); and 
lieitraye zur Krilik und Erklarunq griech - 
ische Denker — Fine Geschichte der antiken 
Philosophic (1893-1902) (Eng. trans., 
1901-12). He cd. a trans. of Mill's 
collected works, Leipzig (1869-80). 

Gonsalves Dias, Antonio (1823-64), 
Brazilian poet, b. at Caxias, Maranh&o; 
educated in Portugal. Returning to 
Brazil in 1845 he at once began on 
dramatic and journalistic work, and in 
1846 issued a vol. of lyrics, Primeiros 
Cantos. This was followed by Sequndos 
Cantos e sextilhaa de Frei Antdo (1848) and 
(JUimo8 Cantos (1851). His lyrics are 
marked by patriotism, love of nature, and 
beauty of expression. 

Goncharov, Ivan Alexandrovich (1812- 
1891), Russian novelist: studied much but 
wrote litlle, and, unlike most of tho con- 
temporary men of letters, was a conscien- 
tious bureaucrat, indifferent to all the 
political and socialistic propaganda of the 
revolutionists. For some time he held a 
position in the Ministry of Finance at St. 
Petersburg, and later (1856) visited Japan 
as Adm. Putiatin's secretary, utilising his 
experiences ubroad in The Frigate *Pal • 
laaa .' Besides translating Schiller and 
; Goethe, he pub., in 1847, his Obuiknoven - 
I nay a Istoria (A Common Story), but it is 
his novel Oblomoo (1857) which has made 
his name illustrious. So vivid is the pic- 
ture which he here gives of the idle lives 
of tho landed gentry that Dobrolubov 
pronounced the country home of the 
Oblomovs to be *our fatherland.* See 
A. A. Muzau, Un Maitre du roman russe, 
1914. 

Goncourt, Edmond Louis Antoine Huot 
de (1822-96), and his brother, Jules 
Alfred Huot de (1830-70), Fr. men of 
letters, e^tab. a unique and lasting literary 
partnership. They were both endowed 
with a hypor-sensitlveness to tho minutest 
details of existence, and a feverish and 
wholly extravagant conception of the 
influence of those details and of what may 
be called the purely physical and material 
environment upon the trend and bias of a 
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human life. Their theories as to novels 
and composition In general may be studied 
at length in tho nine vols. of their Journal 
(pub. 1887-96). but the practical working 
of these theories may be best appreciated 
in their novels, especially in their master- 
piece, Madame Gervaisais (1869). So 
personal and unsparing was the analysis 
of emotion and incident in this work that 
it may be considered with truth to have 
been written with their life-blood. Other 
of their joint productions in the sphere of 
fiction were Soeur Philomine (1861); Rende 
Mauverin (1864); and Manette Salomon 
(1865); whilst the older brother alone 
wrote La Fille Elisa (1878), which at- 
tained a remarkable popularity, and 
CMrie (1884). It is an apt similitude to 
speak of their novels os * picture galleries 
hung with pictures of tho momentary 
aspects of the world/ For they strove, 
not like Flaubert to present the grand 
unity which binds the most conflicting 
mlnutice of daily life, but rather to depict 
the kaleidoscopic character which it 
possesses at the very moment of living, 
when the smallest things are magnified 
and there is nono but tho crudest per- 
spective. Such an ambition entailed the 
most elaborate and lively knowledge of 
the period (the eighteenth century) about 
which they wrote, and this they procured 
by many years' untiring research into old 
letters, documents, and records, which but 
for their efforts would undoubtedly have 
remained in the oblivion into which they 
bad already fallen. Their books, there- 
fore, will bo store-houses for the historians 
of the future, and the fineness of their 
miniature painting of the modes and 
manners of their chosen period, as it is 
displayed in Portraits intimes du 'KVIIIe 
siicle (1856-58), and L’Art du 'KVIIIe 
sxicle (1859-75), etc., will long remain an 
object of wonder and admiration to thoir 
posterity as it was to their contemporaries. 
The brothors endowed a special Acad6mie 
Goncourt that is to pub. their Journal ; 
but ‘so far very little *has seen the light 
and it is to bo feared, after two wars and 
much change, that the public may not be 
greatly impressed when the Journal does 
appear and reveals what many rather for- 
gotten people did about 1870 or 1880’ 
(Denis Saurat). The ann. prize of the 
Acad6raie Goncourt, however, remains 
the greatest stimulus that can bo given to 
the sale of a 1? r. novel. It is awarded for 
a novel by a young writer unlikely to 
receive encouragement from the Fr. 
Academy, and that the choice has often 
shown remarkable judgment is exempli- 
fied in the case of the award to Proust- 
then almost unknown — for Les J eunes en 
fieurs (1918). See E. Zola, Les Roman - 
cicrs naturalistes , 1881: P. Sabatier, 
UEsthetimie des Goncourt , 1920; M. Sau- 
vage, Jules ct Edmond Goncourt , 1932; 
ana F. Fosca, Edmond et Jules Goncourt , 
1941. 

Gonda, tn. and dist. in the United Prove., 
India. The tn. »a an important railway 
junction, and has a pop. of 15,800. Tho 
dlst. has an area of nearly 3000 sq. m. and 
consists of a huge plain, whloh Is remark- 
able for its fertility. Pop. 1 ,500,000. 


Gondal, Indian native state now merged 
in Bombay prov. It has an area of 1024 
sq. m. and a pop. of over 160.000. The 
main products are cotton and gram, and it 
has for long been notod os an extremely 
progressive state. It is connected with 
the sea-board by rail. Tho chief tn. Is U., 
which has a pop. of nearly 20,000. 

Gondar, cap. of tho prov. of Dembea in 
Amhara, Abyssinia, 68 m. N.W. by N. of 
Debra Tabor, 25 m. N. of Lake Tsana, and 
situated at an averago altitude of 6500- 
7500 ft. in rugged country. Formerly 
cap. of Abyssinia in succession to Axim. 
It was Basihdcs (who reigned from 1632 
to 1635) who, after reasserting tho royal 
power, built at G. a new cap., which was 
destined to remain Hie ro>al residence 
until the middle of last century. The tu. 
itself was built after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. In tho sixteenth centurv Father 
Paez, a Portuguese missionary, laboured 
for twenty years building churches, 
palaces, and bridges, some of which may 
be seen near G. to this day. In 1714, 
following a revolt of tho army, David, 
son of Jesus, a king of the old Ethiopian 
house of Solomon, was restored to tho 
throne and entered G. in triumph. James 
Bruce of Kmnaird (q.r.) visited it in its 
period of decadence, leaving in 1772 at 
a tunc of continual bloodshed, when 
Michael returned to G. as king. Iu 1848 
Walter Chichele Plow don (subsequently 
murdered) visited (}. where he concluded 
a trade treaty with Ali, ras of G. In 185 1 
King Theodore conquered G. and deposed 
the libertine John II., last of tho titular 
emperors, and transferred Ills cap. from 
G. to Magdala. Near G. are the ruins 
of the fort of Gnnp built by the Portu- 
guese as a Toy al rosidenco but burned by 
King Theodore. The architecture of its 
churches and mosnuos occasionally re- 
veals European med:< ~al influences. The 
pop. in the last century was 30,000 but 
has since then dwindled to 3000. 

The Battle for Gondar (1941). With the 
capture of G. by Brit, and Abyssinian 
patriot forces at the end of Nov. 1941 
the last It. stronghold In E. Africa 
fell. To all intents the fighting in It. E. 
Africa had come to an end six mouths 
previously. See Italian East Africa, 
Campaign in (1940-41). But some 
25,000 troops or more, It. and native, who 
had been garrisoning G., reinforced by 
fugitives from tho beaten and scattered 
It. armies, continued their resistance 
within this stronghold, and, the weather 
being unsuitable for campaigning, they 
were sealed up by besieging Brit, forcos 
and loft to be dealt with when conditions 
were suitable. It was on Nov. 27 that 
Gen. Nasi surrendered the G. fortress to 
Gen. C. C. Fowkes, commanding Brit, and 
allied forces. Tho battle took place in 
high mountainous country very favourable 
to the defence and averaging 6000 ft. 
above sea level. The Brit, and E. African 
troops fought magnificently. Attacking 
at dawn they turned the It®/ fl. flank by 
midday and were pressing the attack 
round their rear. Highland. Indian, 
Sudanese, S. Afrioan, and W. African 
units, with small numbers of Froo Fr., 
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took part in preliminary operations, 
which involved an advance on G. from 
six converging points; but chief credit 
for the final battle must bo acoorded to 
Brit. E. African and Ethiopian patriot 
troops. By the time the final assault was 
delivered the enemy's air force had been 
reduced to one fighter and one bomber. 
In all 11,500 It. troops surrendered and 
12,000 African levies. The Brit, forces 
were less than half the strength of the It. 
and sustained only light casualties. Some 
fifty guns and much other booty were 
captured. 

Gondokoro, vil, of the E. Sudan, on the 
E. bank of the upper Nile. It is a gov. 
station, and its pop. is composed chiefly 
of Brit, military and civil ofilcials, with a 
small number of natives. It is extremely 
unhealthy. Tt was named Ismailia by 
Sir Samuel Baker. It is practically at 
the end of the navigable course of the 
R. Nile, and owes to this fuct much of its 
importance as a trading station. 
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(.OMJOLW ON THE UllAND CANAL, 
VLNIt’E 

Gondola, name given to the craft used 
since the eleventh century for the con- 
veyance of people along tho canals of 
Venice. Gs. are long, narrow, flat* 
bottomed boats, measuring 30 ft. by 4 or 
5 ft., whoso prow and stem rise high 
above the water and taper to a point. 
The gondolier stands on his poppa in 
tho stern and skilfully propels tho boat 
with graceful, broad sweeps of Ids Mnglo 
oar. Usually there Is In tho centre a 
felze or cabin, low and curtained. 
Onoe the Gs. were gaily painted and 
decorated with oriental silks and rich 
embroideries, but since the sumptuary 
lawB of the sixteenth century they have 
been quito black and altogether very 
different from tho splendid croft of 
Carpaccio's pictures. 


Gondom&r, Diego Sarmlento de Aeufta 
(1567-1026), Sp. diplomatist, began life as 
a soldier and in 1584 helped to beat off 
Drake from the coasts of Bayonne. From 
1613 to 1618, and again from 1619 to 1622, 
he was Sp. ambas. in England, during 
which periods he boasted that he saved 
many Rom. Catholics from imprisonment 
and persecution, and undoubtedly was 
largely responsible for Raleigh's execution. 
By astute flatteries be gained the goodwill 
of King James and exerted his whole 
influence in vain to further the Sp. 
marriage. See study by U. El. Lyon, 
Gondomar , 1910. 

Gonds, The, Dravidian and aboriginal 
tribe of India, who to-day do not exceed 
1 ,500,000, though once (from tho sixteenth 
century to tho invasion of the Mahrattas 
in 1741) they ruled a large tract of the 
central provs., which was named after 
them Gondwana. They probably arrived 
in India with the other Dravidians from 
the N.W., perhaps from the Iranian high- 
lands at some very remote period. They 
are non-Aryans, but tho upper classes are 
no longer a pure race, na\ing inter- 
married freely with their Hindu neigh- 
bours. A Gond has a very dark skin, 
with black, curly hair; his skull is de- 
scribed as dolichocephalic, and his nose 
is flat and broad. Although many have 
adopted Hinduism the G. continue to 
propitiate the evil spirits which swarm in 
every rlv., rock, and tree. The purer, 
Rimpler hill-tribesmen content themselves 
with a waist-cloth as the one article of 
dress, although tho young folk arc fond 
of adorning their bodies with all manner 
of trinkets 

Gonfalon (derived from Old High Ger. 
gundfano , war-flag), variously used in the 
Middle Ages for a banner or standard. 
Sometimes it was just n pennon fastened 
to the head of a knight’s lance, but in 
religious processions and state functions 
it was a rectangular banner with numerous 
streamers. In Florence the 'gonfaloniere* 
w T ero civic dignitaries. 

Gongora, a genus of orchidaceous plants, 
contains well over one do/en species, all 
of which are epiphytic and occur in wild 
tropical America. 

Gdngora y Argote, Luis de (1361-1627), 
Sp. poet, b. at Cordova; studied law at 
Salamanca. I Us early works are marked 
by a truly poetic *eJn aud a pleasing 
purity of style; thev include ballads, odes, 
lyrics, and religious poems. Finding, 
however, that poetry afforded a poor 
livelihood, G. became a priest in 1604, and 
proceeded to develop and elaborate a 
most affected and somewhat euphulstio 
style of composition. Thus his Polifemo, 
Solldades (Solitary Thoughts), and Pyramo 
y Thisbe are overlaid with stilted meta- 
phors, grotesque Latlulsms, and pompous 
phraseology, so much so that this now 
style was labolled Gongorism, or 'stilo 
culto,' in reference to Its pedantic manner- 
isms. Stc M. Artigas, Biografia y 
estudio critico de don Luis de Gongora, 
y Argote, 1025. 

Goniometer (from Gk. yuua, angle, and 
turpoi, measure), instrument for measuring 
the angles between the faces of crystals. 
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There are two kinds — the contaot G. and 
the reflection G. The former is used at 
the present day for the approximate 
measurement of large crystals. The 
latter Is an instrument of great precision, 
and Is used for the accurate measurement 
of the angles between the faces of small 
crystals. The faces must be smooth and 
bright so that they reflect sharply defined 
Images of a bright object. By turning 
the crystal about an axis parallel to the 
edge between two faces, the image re- 
flected from a second face may be brought 
into the same position as that formerly 
reflected from fhe first face. The angle 
through which the crystal has been rotated 
is the angle between the normals to the 
two faces. 

Gonorrhoea, a definite disease of the 
mucous surfaces due to a bacillus, the 
gonococcus. It is classed as a venereal 
disease. G. attacks the young and 
innocent in various and manifold forms. 
The eyes of babies may be affected at, 
or a few hours after, birth. The eyes 
become red, inflamed, and weeping and 
unless energetically treated blindness for 
life may result. A large proportion of the 
inmates of asylums for tne blind are 
furnished by these Innocent victims. As 
G. is a contagious disease, should it obtain 
a footing in schools and institutions, a 
considerable number run the risk of being 
affected by the Incidents of dally life. In 
later life it Is apt to contaminate the blood 
and attack the joints, producing a par- 
ticular form of rheumatism. It may 
affect the heart, causing ulcerative endo- 
carditis, an extremely fatal complication. 
The lining of the brain, causing menin- 
gitis, or the substance of the spinal cord 
may be Involved, the result of which is 
seen in an extremely rapidly progressing 
paralysis. The treatment of babies 
should be prompt and energetic, with the 
object of saving the sight, whenever the 
eyes are affected. Parents and nurses 
should at once report any trouble, so that 
the cases may be treated and the infection 
of others avoided. In older patients 
suspected cases should be promptly and 
skilfully treated until the disease is 
thoroughly eradicated. 

Gonsalvo di Cordova, whoso correct 
title won Gonzalo Hernandez y Aguilar 
(1453-lol.i), Sp. conqueror, was awarded 
a large cstat e as the result of the favourable 
treaty he concluded with Abu Abdallah, 
better known as Boabdil, king of the 
Moors, after a prolonged contest with 
Granada, the Moorish stronghold. In 
1498 he was honoured with tne title of 
duke of St. Angelo, because, with the 
co-operation of Ferdinand II. of Naples, 
he had effectively driven the Fr. out of 
Italy. In 1500 ‘Ei Gran Capltan.' as he 
was called, rescued Ccphalonfa ana Zante 
from the Turks and gave them back to 
Venice, and finally in 1503, after many 
vicissitudes ana some reverses, gained a 
conspicuous victory over the Fr. near the 

« Uano, securing Naples and G&ta to 
poniards. His enemies did not allow 
him long to enjoy his viccroyalty of Naples, 
for he was early recalled home where he 
suffered neglect and some disgrace. 


Gonzaga, name of a princely family in 
Italy, founded by Louis G. who was cap- 
tain of Mantua, and who in 1328 murdered 
the tyrant of that city. His descendants 
ruled Mantua till 1708, when Ferdinand- 
Charles IV. of G. was deprived of the 
duchy of Mantua because he bad assisted 
Louis XIV. in the War of the Sp. Succes- 
sion. The last descendant in the direct 
line from Louis was Vincent II. of G., who 
became a cardinal. John Francis of G. 
(1394-1444) was the first marquoss of 
Mantua, and Frederick II. of G. (1500-40) 
was the first duke. Frederick played a 
great part in hist., and it was ho who 
annexed Montferrat, which was elevated 
to a duchy in the reign of William of 
G. (1536-87 ). One branch line was ostab. 
by a son of the Frederick II. mentioned 
above. Its members were dukes of Man- 
tua, Novers, and Montferrat until all but 
Mantua was sold by Charlos III. of G. 
(1629-65) to Cardinal Mazarln. A second 
collateral branch ruled Guastalla from 
1541, when the Emperor Charles V. gave 
it to Ferdinand of G. (1507-57). until 
1746, when Queen Elizabeth of Spain took 
possession of the duchy during the reign 
of the foolish Joseph of G. The general 
policy of the Gs. f many of whom were 
enthusiastic patrons of art and learning, 
vi as to support and promote the imperial 
interests. See S. Brinton, The Goneagas t 
Lords of Mantua , 1927. 

Gonzaga, Luigi, member of the Castig- 
lione branch of that family, called also 
St. Aloyslus (1568-91), recclvod his edu- 
cation in Florence, Mantua, and Home. 
Although entitled to the inarquisate of 
Castiglione, he allowed his brother to 
adopt the title and In 1585 became a 
J esuit. His death was due to plague, wit h 
which he became infected after his de- 
voted ministrations to the sick during a 
serious epidemic at Rome. In 1021 ho 
was beatified for his good works, and in 
1 7 26 ho was enrolled in the canon of saints. 

Gonzaga, Thomas Antonio (1747-03), 
Portuguese poet, ft. In Oporto, but passed 
his boyhood at Bahia, where his father was 
a magistrate. Educated at homo at the 
univ. of Coimbra, ho returned to Brazil 
after some years' absence, and after 
holding public appointments at Villa 
Rica eventually (1786) succeeded his 
father as ‘ disembargador' of the appeal 
court in Bahia. On the evo of his 
marriage with Dona Maria do Seixas 
Brandao, for whom ho bad conceived a 
romantic attachment, ho was arrested for 
alleged complicity in a republican con- 
spiracy, and was banished for ten yoars to 
the coast of Mozambique, whore fevers 
undermined his health and intellect. He 
is cherished as the Portuguese Petrarch, 
for his Marilia de Dir coo breathes the 
strength and beauty of loVe story. This 
booklet, which has a pastoral sotting 
modelled on Theocritus, is treasured by his 
compatriots almost as highly as the poetry 
of Camoens, and in the temple of erotlo 
poetry has boon set on a pinnacle higher 
perhaps than it intrinsically deserves. 

Goooh, Sir Daniel (1816-89), Eng. 
mechanical engineer, ft. at Bedlington in 
Northumberland. At the ago of fifteen 
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he began to work at the Tredegar iron- 
works, Monmouthshire. In 1837 he was 
appointed locomotive superintendent to 
the Great W. Railway. In 1864 he 
interested himself in the laying of a 
telegraph cable across the Atlantic, for 
which he was created a baronet. 

Goooh, George Peabody ( b . 1873), Eng. 
historian, educated at King’s College, 
London, and Trinity College, Cambridge* 
of which college he subsequently became 
an hon. fellow. After taking his degree 
he continued hfs studies in Berlin and 
Paris. His first book. History of English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century (1898), was based on much 
original material and showed the scrupu- 
lous regard for sources which was to 
characterise his later historical work. In 
1906 he entered politics and became 
Liberal M.P. for Bath, retaining this seat 
until 1910. Returning to the study of 
Idst. ho traced the development of the 
scientific method in the work of modern 
historians, and in 1913 pub. his History 
and Historians of the Nineteenth Century. 
He became an authority in the diplomatic 
hist, and foreign policy of the modern 
period, and his extensive researches made 
his History of Modem Europe , 1878-1919 
(1923) one of the best books on the period, 
lie also collaborated with (Janon J. El. B. 
Masterman in the i •> * "-y of Uritish 
Foreign Policy, pub. in 1917 for the 
Council for the Htudy of International 
Relations, a book which was valuable 
during the First World War for its objec- 
tive defence of Brit., and condemnation of 
Ger., policy. This led to his undertaking 
the joint editorship with Sir Adolphus 
Ward of the Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy , 1783-1919 (1922-23). 

Ills reputation as a skilled and scholarly 
editor was further enhanced by his work 
in collaboration with H. W. V. Temperley 
on the British Documents on the Origins 
of the War , 1898-1914 (1926-29). As a 
parallel task he compiled a selected list of 
works on the war, entitled Revelations 
of European Diplomacy (1927), a work 
notable for its fair-mindod comment. 
During this vory productive period ho also 
took over the editing of the correspondence 
of Lord John Russell (2 vols., 1925 \ which 
had been begun Uy Lord Russell’s son, who 
d. before the work was completed. 
Writing for a more gcnoral public he has 
contributed two vols. to the Home Univ. 
Library, Political Thought in England from 
Bacon to Halifax (1914) and History of 
Our Time, 1885-1914 (1946), and also a 
book on Germany (1924) to tbe * Modern 
World* scries, lie was president of the 
Historical Association. 1922-25, and of the 
National Peace Council, 1933-36. His 
position os a Ger. scholar is shown by his 
presidency of tho Eng. Goethe Society, 
lie was granted the award of C.H. in 1939, 
. and holds tho hon. degrees of D.LJtt. at 
Durham and Oxford IJnivs. In addition 
to tho works already mentioned he has 
written a number of other books, among 
which are Germany and the French Revolu- 
tion (1920); Before the War , Studies in 
Diplomacy (2 vols., 1936); Studies in 
Diplomacy and Statecraft (1942); Courts 


and Cabinets (1944); The German Mind and 
Outlook (1945); Frederick the Great (1947); 
and Studies in German History . 1949. 

Good, John Mason (1764-1827), Eng. 
physician and author, b. at Epping in 
Essex. In 1784 he practised as a surgeon 
but moved to London in 1793, with the 
view of obtaining literary employment. 
He pub. various poems, trans., and 
professional treatises. Among the trans. 
are The Song of Songs, from the Heb. 
(1803), The Nature of Things , from 
Lucretius (1805), and The Book of Job 
(1812). See O. Gregory, Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, and Character of the late 
J . M. Good , 1828. 

Good Conduet Pay, additional pay 
granted to privates, second corporals, and 
bombardiers in tbe Brit. Army for good 
conduct, as proved by the absence of 
entries in the regimental defaulters* book. 
One extra penny per diem is granted after 
two years’ service without an entry* a 
second after six years, a third after twelve, 
a fourth after eighteen, and others at 
Intervals of five years. Each penny is 
awarded together with a good conduct 
badge, to be worn on the left sleeve. One 
badge and penny is forfeited for each 
entry in the defaulters* book, and all are 
forfeited by desertion or offences calling 
for court martial. 

Goodfellow, Robin, see Puck. 

Good Friday, name applied by the Rom. 
Catholic and Anglican Churches to the 
Friday before Easter, sacred as commem- 
orating t he anniversary of the Crucifixion. 
The word most likely arose from ‘God’s 
Friday’ originally. In the Rom. Church 
the ritual is marked by many special 
features: the altar and priests are vested 
in black; a wooden clapper is substi- 
tuted for the bell at the elevation of the 
host; the priest recites a prayer for all 
classes, orders, and ranks in the church, 
and even for heretics, pagans, and Jews. 
Then follows the ‘adoration of the Cross.* 
Tho black covering is removed from the 
crucifix, and the entire congregation 
approach, and upon their knees kiss the 
foot of the figure. In the Ok. Church the 
fast is very strictly kept. In the Luth- 
eran Church the organ is silent. The 
Anglicans hold a three hours' service, 
consisting of prayers and addresses on 
the ‘seven last words from the Cross.' 

‘ Good Hope/ name of a Brit, cruiser of 
14,000 tons which was launched iu 1901 
at Fairfield. 

Good Hope. Cape of, see Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Goodrich, Samuel Griswold (1793-1860), 
Amer. author, whose pen-namo was 
Peter Parley. Ho ©d. an annual called 
The Token from 1828 to 1842, to which he 
contributed tales, poems, and essays. 
Most of his pubs., of which there are over 
200, were written for the young, and deal 
with hist geography, travels, and natural 
hist. Muny of his books became popular 
in Great Britain. See bis Recollections 
of a Lifetime, 1857. 

Goodrich, vil. of Herefordshire, England, 
on the Wye, 3 m, S.W. of Ross. It has a 
ruined castle, a good example of the 
Norman border style. 
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Qoodsir. John (1814-07), Scottish ana* 
torn 1st, b. at Anstruther; he studied at St. 
Andrews Univ., from whore he served an 
apprenticeship to a dentist. In 1839 ho 
pub. an essay on the teeth, and the next 
year ho became keeper of the museum of 
the Koyal College of Surgeons. His 
Important memoirs on secreting structures 
and on the human placenta are still of 
value. He gained a wide reputation as an 
anatomical teacher In the uuiv. of Edin- 
burgh. See W. Turner, Memoirs , 1808. 

Goodwill, advantage or benefit acquired 
by an estab. or business beyond the mere 
value of the capital, stock-in-trade, and 
funds employed in It, which it receives 
from constant or habitual customers, 
whether by reason of the quality of the 
goods sold, the local position of the 
estab., the *kill, reputation, or personality 
of the proprietor, or any other reason 
that popular favour may assign. It is 
the expectancy of the continuance of such 
advantage or benefit that constitutes the 
market value of G. In the absence of 
express stipulation the transfer of G. 
leaves the vendor free to compete w-ith 
the purchaser of his business, provided he 
docs not hold himself out to be still 
carrying on the old business. It Is a 
settled principle of law that upon the sale 
of G., the vendor must not solicit the old 
customers to ceaso dealing with the 
purchaser, but he may deal with such 
persons if they cliooso to come to him 
unsolicited, and the vendor may publicly 
advcrti-c his business. Where a partner- 
ship Is being dissolved, any partner may 
require that the G. may be sold together 
with the other partnership assets, and lie 
may restrain the other partner or partners 
from doing anything in the meantime to 
prejudice the value of the G., as, for 
example, by using the partnership name. 
G. may be mortgaged, assigned, or taken 
in oxecution (g.v.), except whore merely 
personal, as wdicre it is constituted by the 
ability ami skill of the proprietor. 

Goodwin, John (c.* 1594-1605), Eng. 
nonconformist divine, b. in Norfolk and 
educated at Queen's College, Cambridge. 
From 1633 to 1645 he was vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Strcot, but was 
rejected from this living for attacking 
Presbyterianism, and set up an inde- 
pendent congregation. In 1649 ho issued 
a pamphlet Might and Right Well Met, in 
which he upheld Cromwell’s army against 
the Parliament. Ho also wrote Anti- 
Cavalunsme (1642), Redemption Redeemed 
(1651), and the Triumviri (1658). See 
life by T. Jackson, 1822. 

Goodwin, Thomas (1600-80), Eng. 
divine of the later Puritan period, b. at 
Rollesby, Norfolk, studied at Cambridge, 
and became a fellow in 1620. In 1025 lie 
was licensed a pteachor of the umv., 
and three years later became lecturer of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge, and was 
presented the vicarage by the king in 
1632. Harassed by the Interference of his 
bishop, he resigned his living and retired 
to Holland, where he was a pastor to the 
Eng. church at Arnhem. In 1640 he 
returned to London and ministered to a 
small congregation In St. Dunstan’s-in-the 


E., where he rose to considerable eminence 
aB a preacher. In 1643 ho was elected a 
member of the Westminster Assembly, 
and frequently preached before the House 
of Commons by appointment. He roHe 
high into favour with the protector, and 
ultimately becamo somewhat prominent 
among his more intimate advisers. Five 
volumes of his works were pub. at 
London (1682-1704). 

Goodwin Sands, range of exceedingly 
dangerous shoals in the straits of Dover, 
extending off the S.E. coast of England, 
co. of Kent, about 7 m. E. of Deal. 
Large level patches of sand are loft dry 
when the tide recedes and afford a firm 
foothold, so that cricket has often been 
played upon them. When covered the 
sands are shifting and may be moved 
by the prevailing tide to such an extent 
as to change considerably the form of 
the shoal. Tho roadstead, termed the 
Downs, lies between them and tho main- 
land. In length they extend for about 
10 m. The shoal is divided into two 
prin. parts, N. and S., between which is tho 
deep inlet of Trinity Hay. A groat 
number of wrocks lm\e taken place on 
these dangerous shoals, among the most 
notable tho loss of thirteen men -of -war in 
one night. Near hero the Dutch won a 
naval victory over the Eng. in 1652. 

Goodwood, seat of the duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon in Sussox. Its park is 
famous for cedars and other trees, which 
in 1751 included thirty different kinds of 
oaks and 400 different Amer. trees and 
shrubs. Pacing was estab. m 1802, but 
its importance (since 1825) was duo to 
Lord George Hcntinck’s exertions. Tho 
races arc held annually In tho park during 
the lost week of July. 

Goodyear, Charles (1800-60), Amer. 
inventor, b. at Now Haven, Connecticut. 
As an iron manufacturer he failed in 1830, 
but ho next turned to imlianibher. 
After suffering great poverty and ridicule 
he patented, in 1844, a process of vulcan- 
ising rubber. This process he later 
perfected until he required sixty patents to 
secure his inventions, lie received medals 
in London (1851) nnd Paris (1855). as well 
as tho cross of tho Legion of Honour. 
See Pierce. Trials of an Inventor, 1866, 
and J. Part on. Famous Americans of 
Recent Tunes (Boston). 1867. 

Googe, Barnaby (1540-94), Eng. poet, 
b, at Alvmghani, Lincoln. Ho studied 
both at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
at New College, Oxford, then travelled on 
the Continent, joining on his return his 
relative, fc>fr AVm. Cecil, and becoming 
one of the gentlemen pensioners of Queeu 
Elizabeth, lie was a frl#nd of George 
Turbcrville and Imitated his style and 
the metres of his poems, fils best-known 
works arc a series of olght eclogues and his 
Cvpido Conquered. A collection of his 
works was pub. iu 187 1 by Edward Arber. 

Goole, tn. in W. Hiding. Yorkshire, on 
the 11. Ouse. It is one of the chief rJy. 
ports in tho United Kingdom , and possesses 
extensive docks. In 1938 tho tonnage of 
ships entered and cleared was respec- 
tively, 510,000 and 596,000. Tho cnlef 
exports are coal, stone, machinery, w oollen 
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goods, and cotton. The prln. industries 
are the manuf. of alum, sugar, rope, and 
agric. implements. Shipbuilding is also 
carried on and thcro Is a large dry dock. 
Steamship services to European ports are 
worked in connection with the railway. 
Pop. 18,300. 

Goorkhas, see GhOrkah. 

Goose, name given to all the birds 
belonging to the genus Ans<r, of the 
Anntidir, or duck family; there uro about 
twelve species, which occur m the No arc tic 
and Palcearctio regions. They are charac- 
terised by a slightly hooked beak, high at 
the base, short webbed feet, and logs 
placed further forward than in the case 
of other AnatldfP. Geese live entirely on 
grass and other herbage*, and arc more at 
home on land than on water, as they swim 
very little and never dive. A. euurens, 
the gray lag G., is the only species which 
nests in Great Britain, and is the parent of 
the domesticated breed; it i.s lound in the 
W. of Scotland and in the central cos. of 
Ireland. A. albifrons, the laughing G., 
A. seyttum , the bean G., and A . brachy- 
rhunchus, the pink-footed G., arc among 
the species which travel to Great Britain. 
Geese were domesticated at an early ago, 
and are valued for their quills and feathers 
as well as for their flesh Largo numbers 
are bred in Lineo! v-LL, , «*>hJ more are 
imported from Holland and Germany. 
Strubburg geese having the widest repu- 
tation. Kmhdcu gec-o, remarkable for 
thoir whiteness, and Toulouse geese, arc 
two of the best knowu domesticated 
varieties. 

Goose, Barnacle, see Byhna< Li; Goo.SE. 

Goose Bay, air port and ba-v at the 
head of Hamilton Inlet, Laluador. Its 
construction was undertaken by the 
Canadian Uept. of Transport .it a cost of 
1 5,000,000 dollars. Work on it w as begun 
during the winter of 19 iJ, and the base 
was in operation late m 19 J2. Hv the 
spring or 1043 it was servicing ion planes 
every twenty-iour hours for flights to 
Europe, being the prut, base of the Ferry 
Command. The building of tho airport 
was a remarkable engineering teat ; great 
runways ami aerodromes wen* e*>tnh., 
power stations, engineering shops, bar- 
racks, entertainment and hospital build- 
ings wero erected, aud mails laid out 
through the country over which formerly 
travelling was impossible in winter except 
on snow-slioes and skis. G. li. in fact 
soon became a self-contained tn. with its 
own waterworks, church, cinema, and 
defence hvM cm. Tt held a bast ion against 
air attack from Ger. planes via Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador, and the exe- 
cution of the project was expedited as a 
countermove to tho Ger. plot, which had 
boon worked out in detail in tho school of 
geopolitical seieneo in Berlin, to carry 
out tho invasion of Canada from Norway. 
It was leased to Canada by tho Newfound- 
land Gov. for ninety-nluc years, the lease 
to •expire on the termination of host ilJties. 
£ee w. G. Carr, Checkmate in the North , 
1945. 

Gooseberry, or Ribes grossutaria , species 
of Saxifragacco 1 , closely allied to the red, 
black, aud flowering currants. It is 
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Indigenous to Britain and other European 
regions of cool temp., as well os to N. 
Amorlca and W. Asia. Tho namo G. Is 
supposed to have arisen from tho fruit 
having been made into a sauce and used 
for young geese. The shrubby plant Is 
very largely cultivated in Britain for Its 
field fruits, and it is usually propagated 
by means of cuttings. It Is very hardy, 
and wit h good pruning and exposure to the 
light it will grow in almost any garden; 
the flavour is bet-t, however, where the 
low temp, of the N. brings the fruit more 
slowly to maturity than is the case in tho 
S. The (’ape G. is a species of Solanaceao, 
known In botany as Physahs peruviana, 
and it bears also the popular names of 
strawberry tomato and G. tomato. 

Goose-fish, popular name for Lophius 
pisratorivs, the angler fish. 

Goose Grass, see Clkwers. 

Goose, Solan, see Gannkt. 

Goossens, Eugene ( b . 1H93), Eng. con- 
ductor and composer, b. in London, son of 
Eugene (4., a Belgian b. In Franco and 
long settled in England. Won a scholar- 
ship at the Liverpool College of Music in 
1906 and studied under Sir Charles 
Stanford at the Royal College of Music, 
London. Flayed in Sir Henry Wood’s 
orchestra and m the Philharmonic string 
quartet. Between 1915 and 1920 asso- 
ciated with Sir Thomas licec lmm. First 
notable appearance as a conductor in 1916, 
when be direct od Stanford’s The fVi/ir. 
In 19*21 lie termed his own orchestra, and 
as a conductor was afterwards associated 
with liiniiv famous orchestras in England 
and Aimnca. As a composer ho first 
attracted attention in 1915 with Fire 
Impressions of a Holiday, a trio for piano, 
flute, and cello. This was followed in 
1916 by the Rlmpsodu and two sketches, 
liy the 7 urn and JtuL o’ Lantern, which 
are his most frequently played w'orks. 
Often changed bis ht> le. as with tho 
Kaleidoscope (191M ami the symphonic 
poem The Fttnml Rhythm (1920 j, but 
critics point out that the changes nro 
temperamental idthtr than methodical. 
Liis harmonic scum is keen and his sty T le 
generally' is European rather than Eng. 
His woi k« also include interesting chamber 
music and the operas Judith and t)onJuan. 

Gopher (Testudv polyphrmxxs >, land 
tortoise «>e< m ring in the S. states of 
America. It does great damage to potato 
crops, upon which it beds; the flesh is 
eonsiden d ext client eating. G. is more 
common I v applied to certain small 
rodent mammals. 

* Gopher State,* see Minnesota. 

Goppingcn, in. of Wurttemberg-Baden, 
Germain, it possesses a castle, built 
partly with stones from the ruined castlo 
of Hohenstaufen. a mineral spring, aud 
many numiifs.. machine shops, and tan- 
neries. Fop. 22,090. 

Gornkpliur, dist. and tn. of United 
Provs. of \gm and Oudli, India, bounded 
on the X. by r Nepal and on the fcJ. by Gogra 
11. The dist. (aiwa 4578 sq. m.) is inter- 
sected by numerous rivs. and lakes well 
stocked with fish. Tho tiger is found in 
the N„ and many other wild animals 
abound. Tho chief productions are ootton 

Q 
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and rice. Buddha d. within the dlst. of 
G., and it became the headquarters of the 
new creed. During the mutiny of 1857 
it was lost to the Brit, for a short while, 
but under the friendly Gbtirkhas tho rebels 
were driven out, ana the wholo dist once 
more passed under Brit, rule until 1947. 
Pop. tn. 72,000; div. (1853) 1,816,000, 
(1872) 2,019,000 — a large increase in so 
short a time— (1930) 6,720,000. 

Gorbals, suburb of Glasgow, lying P. of 
tho Clyde. Until 1846 it was a separate 
municipality: now a burgh pari, con- 
stituency* It is a poor and crowded part 
of tho city.* 

'Gorboduo,' or Ferre x and Porrex. the 
earliest regular Eng. tragedy, written 
in collahoi.ition by Thomas Suckville, 
Thomas Noiton, and Lord Buckliurst, and 
played before Queen Elizabeth on Jan. 
13, 1561, by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple hall. It was pub. in 1565 and 
again in 1570. 

Gorohakov, or Gortohakov, Russian 
family of noble and anct. descent : 

Prince Audrey Ivanovich (1768-1855), 
famous general of the Russian Aimy, who 
played an active and important part in 
the final Napoleonic campaigns. 

Alexander Ivanovich (1769-1825), cele- 
brated for tho part which bo played in the 
wars with Turkey and later against 
Napoleon. 

Peter IJimitrievich (1790-1868), served 
in the later campaigns against France. 
He was afterwards of great use to the 
Russians in quelling the revolts in tho 
Caucasus, and in the war of 1828 he fought 
against the Turks. When the Crimean 
war broke out he offered his ser\ ices and 
was present at the battles of Alma and 
Inkermann. 

Prince Mikhail Dimttrierich (1795- 
1861), brother of Peter. When war broke 
out with Turkey in 1853 he was made 
commandor-in-chief of the Russian tones 
in Moldavia and Wallacliia, afterwards 
commanding the Russian forces in the 
Crimea. He conducted the defence of 
Sebastopol with groat skill. In the 
following year he became governor of 
Bland, where he d. 

Prince Gorchakov Alexander Mikhailo- 
vich (1798-1883), Russian statesman. 
Received a sound education in Russia, 
and ou the completion of Ids education 
entered the Foreign Office. 11c early 
distinguished himself iu diplomatic circles 
and quiekly became the leading Ration 
diplomat, lie was appointed Russian 
minister in 1850, when tho Ger. confedera- 
tion was formed, and was noxt sent as 
minister to Vienna. He was at Vienna 
during tho Crimean war. Ho counselled 
the ending of that war when he saw that 
Russian objects could not bo gained by 
rolonging it, and he shortly afterwards 
ecame minister for foreign affairs. His 
attitude as minister was bold and firm, 
and he was reworded by being made 
chancellor of tho empire. An under- 
standing between Russia and Prussia now 
gave the Prussians their opportunity of 
becoming omnipotent In Germany and 
of crushing France. Ho now aimed at 
regaining for Russia what she had lost by 


the treaty of Paris (1856), and by the 
treaty of San Stefano seemed to have done 
so, but the congress of Berlin caused 
Russia to make many concessions. He 
regained for Russia, however, Bessarabia 
which she had previously lost. 

Gordian Knot, see Gordium. 

Gordian us, Mareus Antonius Afrleanus 
(a.d. 158-238), Rom. emperor. He was 
the son of Metius Marcellus, through 
whom ho traced his descent from Trajan. 
He governed Africa for many years as 
proconsul, and at tho age of eighty was 
roclaimed emperor by the troops who 
ad rebelled against the tyrannical rule 
of Maximinus, llis young son was killod 
iu battle, and G., overwhelmed with grief, 
committed suicido at Carthago after a 
reign of two months. 

Gordianus, Marcus Antonius Pius (a.d. 
238-44), Rom. emperor, the grandson of 
tho above, was 5. about 226. 11c was 

proclaimed emperor by the troops after 
tho murder of llaibinus and Pupionus. 
Ho defeated the Goths in Merida and waged 
war against Sapor, king of Persia, from 
whom ho captured many cities. He was 
assassinated in Mesopotamia hy Misltheus, 
his father-in-law and chief general. 

Gordium, anct. city of Phrjgia near tho 
Sangarius on tho Persian ‘royal road* 
from Pesslnus to Ancyra. It was here 
that, according to legend, Alexander the 
Great cut w ith his sword tho G. knot which 
hound the yoke to the pole of the wagon 
of Gordius, tho peasant king of Phrygia. 
This act was supposed to fulfil a prophecy 
which declared that whosoever should 
undo the knot would be king of all Asia. 

Gordon, name of a famous Scottish 
family called after the lands of (t. or 
Gordon in Berwickshire, and tracing its 
lineage to the thirteenth century. Tho 
first dependable traces of tho family 
belong to tho fourteenth century, when 
Sir Adam, in whom were united the G. and 
lluntly branches of the original family, 
took a prominent part in tho struggle for 
independence. Sir Adam at first sided 
with the Eng., but after the battlo of 
Bannock burn he joined t lie party of 
Bruce and was rewarded for his adherence 
with the lordship of Strathbogio in Aber- 
deenshire. Thus the chief seat, of the 
family was transferred from Berwick- 
shire to Aberdeenshire. {Sir Adam had two 
sons, Adam and Wm. From tho younger 
son Wm. sprang the Galloway, Irish, and 
Virginian branches of the stock. Tho 
elder, A flam ( i was killed at Homildon Hill 
in 1403, and so brought tho direct male 
lino to a close ; but two other grandsons (of 
illegitimate birth) continued the tradition, 
viz. Jock of Scurdargno (<f. 1394), ille- 
gitimate son of Sir John of G., from 
whom tho carls of Aberdeen claim descent, 
and Tam of Uuthven, from whom many 
of the N. families are derived. Though 
tlio direct male lino was brought to an 
end in 1403, Sir Adam left a daughter, 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth married Sir Alex- 
ander Scton and inherited tho barony of 
the G. ami Huntly lands id Berwickshire 
and tho barony of tho G. lands in Aber- 
deenshire. From this marriage sprang 
the Seton-Gs. or the dukes of G. Their 
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Bon Alexander was made carl of Ifuntly in 
1445 and subsequently lord of Badonoch. 
By marriage ho fell heir to the baronies 
of Cluny, Aboyne. and Glcnmuick. Ho 
was succeeded by his second son, Gcorgo, 
who married the daughter of King James 
I. and who acquired the lands of Schivas, 
Boyno, Enzic, and Netherdale. The third 
successor to the title was his son, Alex- 
ander, who augmented his tor. by the lands 
of Strnthavcn and the brao of Lochaber. 
He fought with distinction at Flodden. 
The fourth carl was bis grandson George, 
who loll heir to the earldom of Moray. He 
thus became the wealthiest and most 
powerful of Scottish landowners— so 
powerful that the sovereign, fearing usur- 
pation, deprived him of the earldom of 
Moray. The earl, incensed, headed an 
insurrection, but was defeated ancl slain 
at Corrichie in 1502. His soil George 
succeeded as fifth earl, and was in turn 
succeeded by hN son George as sixth eari, 
a champion of Catholicism. Jle worsted 
the king’s forces at GlenlRct, but was 
granted pardon and created marquess of 
Jluntly in 1591). His son George, the 
secoud marquess, was a for vent ro\ alist and 
was executed at Edinburgh in 1049. His 
son Lewis, the third marquess, was rein- 
stated by Charles 17, George, lourtli 
marquess of HunU> , v\usi p*at J duke of (i. 
in 1 08 1. A Catholic by persuasion ho w as 
appointed by James II. keeper of Edin- 
burgh Castle. He submitted to George 1., 
but being suspected of Jaiobitc sym- 
pathies was loreed to reside on pn role in 
Edinburgh, lie was sik cm eded bv Ids ‘•ou 
Alexander, the second duke, who asso- 
ciated himself with the Old Pretender 
but was pardoned ou his surrender of G. 
Castle in 1710. Jle d. in J72S ami was 
succeeded by his son Cosmo George as 
third duke, who d. in 1752. Lord Lewis 
G., his brother, was one of the thief pro- 
moters of the Jacobite rebellion m 1745. 
Another brother was Gen. Lord \dam (1., 
wrlio was commander of the .Scottish forces 
in 1782 and governor of Edinburgh Castle 
in 1780. Cosmo George, the third duke, 
loft three sons. Alexander, t lie eldest and 
the fourth duke, is remembered as being 
the author of the popular Rung, L'auld 
Kail in Aberdeen : the youngest. Lord 
George (q.r.), was leader of the ‘No 
Popery* riots of 1780 and d. in Newgate 
in 1793. Alexander, the fourth duke, 
had married the beautiful Jane Maxwell, 
known as the ‘beautiful duchess of G.,* 
and their son Goorgo succeeded as fifth 
duke. The fifth duke raised the 1 unions 
corps now called the second battalion of 
the G. Highlanders. He d. without issue 
in 1836, and the tttio with the earldom 
of Norwich and the barony of G. Unfitly 
became extinct. The title of marq uoss of 
Huntly passed to his cousin and heir-male, 
George, fifth carl of Aboyne. Lady 
Charlotte G., daughter of the fourth duko 
and wife of Charles Lennox, fourth duke 
of 'Richmond, had a son Charles, who 
became heir to the estates ami called 
blniBolf G. -Lennox. Elizabeth, duclioss 
of G., widow of the fifth duke, was a 
woman of great strength and sweetness 
of character. The dukedom of G. was 


revived in 1876 in favour of the sixth 
duko of Richmond, who became duko of 
Richmond and G. George, the sixth carl 
of G., and first marquess of Huntly, left a 
second son, George, who became viscount 
of Mclgund and Lord Aboyne (1627). On 
his death the title of viscount of Aboyne 
passed to his older brother George and 
subsequently to his son. Lord James, a 
fervent royalist. The title then passed in 
1660 to his younger brother, Lord Charles 
G. George, fitth earl of Aboyne, was also 
ninth marquess of nuntly. His eldest 
sou Charles was tenth marquess and ho in 
turn left a son, Charles, the eleventh 
marquess. The earls of Sutherland are 
also a branch of this family. Adam G. of 
Aboyne (d. 1537) acquired the title of 
earl of Sutherland by his marriage with 
Elizabeth, countess of Sutherland. From 
this marriage sprang the G. carls of 
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Sutherland, who retained the surname G. 
till the eighteenth contury, when they 
revived the original surname of Sutherland*. 
Of the branch of the G. carls of Aberdeen, 
Sir John G. of lfnddo was made a baronet 
of Nova Beotia, and after him is named 
lladdo's Hole, of St. Giles’s Clmrch, 
Edinburgh, where he was imprisoned. 
Ills son, Mr G corgi* G. of lladdo, wan 
raised to the peerage in 1082 with the 
titles of earl of Aberdeen, viscount of 
Formant ine. Lord lladdo, Mcthlic, 
Tunes, and Kellie. See J. M. Bulloch, 
The House of Gordon, 1903-7. 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay (1833-70), Aus- 
tralian poet. b. of Scottish parents in 
tho Azores at Fayal. In 1853 no entered 
the sen ice of the a. Australian mounted 
police, lie led an adventurous and un- 
settled IJfc, Impatient of steady occupa- 
tion. Two vols. of poems pub. in 1867, 
Sea Sprat/ and Smoke Drift and Ash to rath, 
brought him into prominence. These 
wore followed in 1870 by Bush Ballads and 
Galloping Hliymes , but in tho year of its 
pub. G. committed, suicide, in 1934 a 
memorial was erected to lilm in West- 
minster Abboy, Sec also Australia, 
Literature . See The A, L. Gordon Mem- 
orial Volume (Melbourne), 1926, and I). 
Sladon, Adam Lindsay Gordon , 1934. 
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Gordon* Alexander (1692 ?-c. 1754), merits of hist. See B. M. Alien, Gordon 

Scottish antiquary, b. probably in Aber- and the Sudan, 1931, ami P. Cra bites, 
deen, where he became M.A., taught Gordon, the Sudan, and Slavery, 1933. The 
languages and music, and painted por- picture of Gordon in Lytton Strachey's 
traits. Acquired knowledge abroad — Eminent Victorians (1918) is entertaining 
Fr., It., art, antiquities. After 1720 but unreliable. 

toured Scotland and N. of England, Gordon, Charles W., see Connor, 
examining Rom. remains; results pub. in Ralth. 

1726 as ltincrurium Seplentrionale, In Gordon, Duke of Richmond and, see 
London issued lives of popes and Fr. Richmond and Coupon. 
kings; made trans. and additions to the Gordon, Lord George (1751-93), leader 
Jtinerarium (1731-32). In 1736 see- of the 1 Gordon’ or * No Popery * riots, was 
retary to Society for Encouragement of a son of the third duke of G. After some 
Learning and to Society of Antiquaries, years in tho navy he entered Parliament 
Became also secretary to Egyptian in 177 1 and made liimsclf conspicuous by 
Society. his Indiscriminate attacks on both Whigs 

Gordon, Arthur Hamilton, see Stan- and Tories. Tho ‘Gordon’ riots wore 
more, IUi’on. provoked by the cancelling of tho restrJo- 

Gordon. Charles George (1833 85), tions on Rom. Catholics. In 1780 (I. 

known as Chinese G., the hero of convoked his followers at St. George’s 

Khartoum, was b. at Woolwich, Kent. Fields, London, in order to petition a 
He was present at tlie assault of the Redan repeal of the new enactments at the House 
(1855) In Crimea. Iu I860 ho joined the of Commons. The guards were called 
expedition in China where the Taiping out, but tho rioters held London for a 
rebellion was rife. The Russians were fortnight, doing great damage to property, 
pushing their frontiers on the Amur nnd G. was committed to the Tower on a 

Ussuri; the Moslems in Yuii-nun and charge of treason, but was acquitted on 

the Turkestau regions were insurgent, the ground of insanity, lie d. insane in 
Tho Chinese Empire was on the point of Newgate jail, though some biographers 
destruction, but G. put himself at tho head add that he d. a convert to Judaism. See 
of a CLiine.se army with a staff of Eng. P. Colson, Private Portrait*, 1918. 
and Amer. officers. The career of the Gordon, George, ste Byron, B ikon. 

band was so glorious that it came to he Gordon, George Hamilton, and Sir John 

known as the ^ever-tiet orio us army.’ G. Campbell, see \rkrdei n, Earls of. 
recovered Nanking from tho rebels and Gordon, John Brown (1832-1904), 
quelled the Taiping forces. In 1872 G. Amor. Confederate general and si atesinan, 
was appointed commissioner for superin- b. Feb. Oin Upson eo., Georgia: graduated 
tending the Danube navigation, and m at tlie Htate Univ., 1852, and practised 
1873 he w’os appointed governor of the law. In 18G1 entered tho Confederate 
Sudan, but resigned in 1880. In 1884 be army as captain of infantry; rose to bo 
was again sent to the Sudan where a revolt lieutenant-general. "Was wounded eight 
had broken out under Mahommed Ahmed, times during tlie civil war, and com- 
who proclaimed himself as the Muhrli. manded a wing of Lee’s army at Appo- 
Tlio Brit. Gov. had ordered Eg} ]»t to mattox Court JIov *0, Wrote Sent inis - 
abandon tho Sudan, a most hazardous cevccs of the Civil TVar (1905). 
policy to carry out, and G. was deputed to Gordon, Sir John Watson-, see Wathon- 
go there aud evacuate the Egyptian pop. Gordon, Sir John. 

The situation was bofict with dilTieulties Gordon Bennet, name given to a nit. In 
and peril. G. was surrounded ami be- E. Centrul Africa seen by St nnlcy in 1875. 
sieged in Khartoum. The siege liad been Its identity remains undetermined; it 
protracted for five months when a relief may ho one of the Jtmvenzori group. It 
party was scut from England. In Sept, rises 14,000 ft. iu height, 
the relief forces commenced their ascent Gordon-Cumming, Roualeyn George, 
of the Nile; by Nov. the expedition see Cumming, Roualeyn George Gor- 
rcached the Second Cataract and the don-. 

border* of tho Sudan. The navigation Gordon Highlanders, or the (Jay Gor- 
of the liv. was fraught with (lifln ultios dons as they are known historically, are 
and dangers. It was the end of Jan. one of the nioRt famous regiments in tho 
before the party, crossing the desert from Brit. Army. Tho regiment was raised In 
Korti, made their way to Khartoum. On 1791 by 1 he marquess of I [nntly, afterwards 
Jan. 28 the advanco reached Kharloum, fifth and last duke of Gordon, who at that 
but found that the place had been ( ap- time was a captain iu the 3rd Foot Guards, 
tured by the rebels two days before ami now the t*cots Guards. The regimental 
G. had heeu put to death. The wav iu tartan was tho Gordon, with a dint in - 
which G. sustained his position at Khar- guisliing yellow stripe. Tho regiment was 
toum is one of the marvels of hist. He numbered 92nd, but in 1 8B1 it was linked 
was of different nationality and religion with the 75tli to form the G. II. The 75tli 
from the people of the garrison, hut was raised in 1787 by (fen. Sir Robert 
in them he inspired absolute faith ami Abercromby for service fin India. Gen. 
fidelity. On his slatY he had only one Robert Cranford of Peninsula fame was a 
Brit, officer. The for (ideations of tho in. captain in the 75 th. The regiment served 
were inadequate, the provisions were with distinction in India, then In the 
scanty, but in the fa<o of all odds he Kaffir war in K. Africa, tho Indian mutiny, 
persevered. His Jour, dating from Dee. Egyptian campaign (1882), and Nile 
10 to Deo. 14 was preserved, and is one of expedition. Tho 92nd first saw service in 
the most ennobling and inspiring docu- N. Holland at Egmont-op-Zee in 1799, 
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then In Egypt (1801), and the Peninsula. 
It formed part of the Boots Brigade nt 
Waterloo and took part In Lord Roberts’s 
famous march from Kabul to Kandahar in 
1880, and It was also In the expedition to 
Chitral. Piper Findlator of the O. H. won 
tho V.C. at Tlrah, 1897, by playing the 
pipes as the Gordons stormed an Afridi 
stronghold, though ho was wounded in 
both logs. During the Boor war it formed 
part of Gen. Sir George White’s force 
defending Ladysmith. During tho First 
World War it raised twenty-one bat- 
talions which served in Franco, Flanders, 
and Italy. Mens, Lo Catcau, and other 
well-known battles are included in Its long 
roll of battle honours. Jn the Second 
World War the G. 11. were port of the 
5 1st (Highland) Div. of Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army in N. Africa and rode into 
Tripoli on tho top of their infantry tanks 
vJan. 1943). They were conspicuous for 
their stubborn defence, lu Feb. 1914, in 
the battle for the bridgehead of Anzin, 
Ttaly. In Feb. 1945, on tho W. front, 
they wore part of Gen. Crerar’s Canadian 
army and woro involved in bitter fighting 
after crossing the Niers It., notably at 
Genuep and around Kcsscl. 

Gordon-Lennox, Charles Henry, sec 
RICHMOND AND GORPOV, DCTCE OF. 

Gordon Riots, ooMiON, Lot.d 

George. 

Gordon Setters, see under Setter. 

Gordonstoun, public school in Moray, 
Scotland, founded in 1934 by Fug. friends 
of Salem, Massachusetts, whoso head- 
master, Kurt ilahn of Salem, had been 
imprisoned by the Nazis in 1933 and had 
settled in Britain after his release. Tho 
orthodox class system prevails, with cer- 
tain features of the Dalton plan. Sea- 
manship ranks as tho most important 
outdoor activity. Tho object of its 
nautical dept, is to train bojs for the 
R.N. and the merchant .service by pre- 
paring them In navigation and seaman- 
ship, while giving them tho benefit of a 
normal public school education. Tho 
duke of Edinburgh (ft. 1921 ) was educated 
there. The preparatory school for (1. is 
Wester Kir hies, Craigellachic, Strath- 
spey. 

Gore, Catherine Graoe Frances (1799- 
1831), Eng. novelist, ft. at E. Bel ford, 
being the daughter of Charles Moody, a 
wine-mercliant. .Sho married in 1893 
Capt. Charles A. Gore, and in the following 
year appeared her first novel, Tlurcsa 
Marvhmont. She resided principally on 
tho Continent, and, until her death, her 
novels appeared with unfailing regularity. 
They described tho life and customs of the 
fashionable society of the period, and 
attained a certain amount of transient 
popularity. Sho was also known as a song 
writer. Sho became blind shortly before 
her death. 

Gore, Charles (1853-1932), Eng. bishop, 
sou of Hon. Charles Alexander G. Edu- 
cated at Harrow and Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1880 became vice -principal 
of Cuddesdon College, and in 1884 librarian 
of tho Pusoy Library, Oxford. Ed. Lux 
Mnndi. essays by contemporary theologians 
and others, lu 1800. Vicar of Radley, 


1805, and later canon of Westminster. 
Chaplain to Queen Alexandra, 1900, 
and to Edward VII. in 1901. In 1902 ho 
became bishop of Worcester and In 1905 
bishop of Birmingham. In 1911 he was 
appointed bishop of Oxford. In 1919 he 
resigned and ceased to have any see. A 
high churchman, with aspirations toward 
union of Churches. lie was engaged in 
much humanitarian work, and was one of 
the high churchmen known popularly 
as Christian Socialists. He founded the 
fraternity called the Community of the 
Resurrection, with rules of special devo- 
tion and ’a common purso.’ His chief 
works arc The Church and the. Ministry 
(1889); Roman Catholic Claims (1889); 
Ham pton Lee tun s (1891); The Creed of the 
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Christian (1895); The Body of Christ 
(1901): Spiritual Efficiency (1904); The 
JSew Theology and the Old Religion (1908); 
Orders and Unity (1910); The Religion of 
the Church (1916); Christian 1 Moral Prin- 
ciples (1921); Relief in Cod (1921); Belief 
in Christ (1922); The Holy Spirit and the 
Church (1924); ( Ami and Society (1928); 
a nd Jesus of A azari th ( 1 929 ). He also ed. 
Thoughts on Religion , 1895, by G. J. 
Romanes, a converted agnostic man of 
science. S*e A. Mnusbridgo, Edward 
Stuart Talbot and Charles Gore; Witnesses 
to and inti r prefers of the Christian Faith 
in Church and State , 1935. 

Gore, l»or. of S. Is., Now Zealand, in tho 
Southland disf 60 m. N.E. of Invercargill, 
on tho Mat aura It. With an area of 1940 
ac., the pop. (including Maoris) is 5000. 

Goree, barren rocky is. 3 m. off tho coast 
of Senegal, Fr. W. Africa, now forming 
part of the circo ascription of Dakar. It 
lies at tho opening of tho fine harbour 
fianked by Cape Verde peninsula. Area, 
675 nr., mainly covered by tho tn. of 
G., which was once tho chief commercial 
centre of Senegal, besides being a military 
stronghold, but has long been eclipsed by 
Dakar (g.v.), both as a commercial port 
and as a fortress, while all its more influ- 
ential inhab. gradually moved to Dakar. 
Tho Dutch were in occupation of th© Is. in 
the seventeenth century, but in the Seven 
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Years war it was captured by tlie Eng. and 
then recaptured by do Ruytor, taken thir- 
teen years later by the Fr.. and again taken 
by the Eng. in tno Napoleonic wars, but 
Anally assigned to Franco in 1817. Pop.* 
now only about 1500. 

Gorge, see Bastion. 

GOrgei, Arthur (1818-1916), Hungarian 
commander and writer, b. at Taporez, 
Hungary. He fought in the Hungarian 
interests in the war against Austria and 
rose to bo commandor-in -chief in 1849. 
But his glory as a commander was eclipsed 
by Ids surrender to the Russians at 
Vilogos. llis conduct on this occasion 
was judged with great harshness by Kos- 
suth, and being accused of tre<ison he was 
imprisoned at lvlazenfurt. In 1867 he 
was pardoned. Ho pub. Mein Lcben vnd 
Werken 1 S4S und 1S49 (1851), of which 
there is an Eng. trans. 

Gorges, Sir Fernando (c. 1566- 1647), 
founder of Maine, b. in Somerset. He was 
both sailor and soldier at an curly date. 
Before he was twenty-one he was a 
prisoner of the Spaniards, and in the year 
15S9 lie fought for Henry IV. of France. 
Ho became governor of Plymouth, and 
was an especial friend of Eshcx, whom lio 
supported in his attempt to rebel. He 
was continued in his office as governor of 
Plymouth by James I., but ho and hia 
garrison were so badly neglected by the 
king that ho finally resigned. Ho then 
turned his attention to the colonies and 
interested himself in many plantations. 
In 1639 he received a royal charter for 
Maine. See H. S. Burragc, Gorges und the 
Grant of the Province of Maine , 1923. 

Gorgias, of Leontini, famous Sicilian 
rhetorician and sophist, b. about 480 b.c\ 
In 427 b.c. he was sent to Athens to peti- 
tion aid against Syracuse. The remainder 
of his life was spent in Athens as a teacher 
of rhetoric, and at Larissa. Ills st> lc was 
highly ornate, rich, and elaborate, and 
considerably influenced the oratory of 
Demosthenes, though Ms effects on rhetori- 
cians of inferior callbro was vicious. 
Plato’s treatise on rhetoric 19 called tho 
Gort/icw, and in It G. is made to express his 
views on tho art of oratory. 

Gorgons, or Gorgones, monsters of 
classical mythology. Hesiod mentions 
three-- Athene, Kuryalo, and Medusa. 
They were represented as having snakes 
for hair and brazen claws. Medusa, tho 
most famous Gorgon, was once a mortal 
maid, but was changed into a Gorgon by 
Athene in punishment tor her relations 
with Poseidon, and whosoever gazed at 
her became a stone. Perseus slow her by 
means of a mirror and a sword. With the 
monster's head tho hero turned Polydectia 
to stone. Athene afterwards received 
the head and boro it in her terrible regis 
or breast-plate. Medusa in later art 
was represented as being of beautiful 
countenance. 

Gorgonzola* tn. In Italy, about 12 in. 
N.E. of Milan. Celebrated for Its famous 
cheese-making. Pop. 50uo. 

Gorhambury, seat of the earls of Veru- 
lam. In Hertfordshire, England, 2 m. 
W. of St. Albans. In the grounds are the 
ruins of Francis Bacon’tf mansion. 


Gori, tn. In the Georgian S.S.R., N.W. of 
Tlflis. It has lumber mills. Pop. 10,000. 

Gorilla, large man-liko ape, which is a 
native of W. Africa. It Is the largest of 
tho anthropoid apes. It can be distin- 
guished from tlio chimpanzee by the small 
ears, elongated head, tho presence of a 
deep groove alongside the nostrils, tho 
small size of the thumb, and tho great 
length of tho arm, which reaches half-way 
down the shin-bone In the erect posture. 
It also differs from the chimpanzee in its 
greater size, the height of a malo G. being 
from 5fc to 0 ft. Its weight is approxi- 
mately 30 stone. In colour it is blackish, 
but tho hair on tho head and shoulders 
often has a reddish tinge. It Is chiofly a 
vegetable feeder, but, like most apes, it 
also preys upon small mammals, birds. 
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and their egg^. The G. spends most of 
its timo on the ground , although it is a 
skilful climber, and is not ho very ferocious, 
for when attacked it generally avoids an 
encounter, but avium driven into a corner 
is a dangerous enemy on account of its 
enormous strength. Gs. have not yet 
been tamed, and fully adult ones have 
never been seen alive in captivity. Various 
attempts li.no been made to add ono to 
tho Zoological Gardens, but tho animals 
have all </. > oung. The G. was fir^t made 
known to zoology by Paul du Chnillu in 
1861. Later a second typo was dis- 
covered, which is indigenous to high 
altitudes In the Belgian Congo. 

Gorinchem, or Gorkum, Dutch tn. in the 
S. of Holland, about 25 m. 8.E. of Rotter- 
dam. Its fine fortified gateways are 
typical examples of Dutch architecture. 
Its salmon fisheries are important, and the 
chief exports arc grain, hetrip, and cattle. 
Pop. 13.500. 

Goring, George Goring, Lord (1608-57), 
Eng. soldier, son of tho earl of Norwich, 
lie was known for his dissolute manners 
during his early life. Ho was appointed 
governor of Portsmouth, aud was con- 
cerned In the Army Plot, which ho be- 
trayed to Parliament. Nevertheless he 
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declared for the king and held Portsmouth 
for him for a time. He took part In the 
battle of Marston Moor, and was defeated 
after Nascby at Langport, after which he 
rotirod to France. Finally ho d. at Madrid. 

Goring, vil. in Oxfordshire, England, 
9 m. N.W. of Heading. It is an angling 
and boating centre. Has a Norman 
church. Ioknicld Street crossed the 
Thames at this point. Also the name of 
u suburb of Worthing, Sussex, but as yet 
not much developed. 

Gorizia, cap. of the prov. of that name 
in Austria. It is situated about 30 m. 
N.W. of Trieste. It manufs. principally 
silk and cotton goods. Since the four- 
teenth century it has been a cathedral 
tn. and is now tho scat of uu archbishop. 
G., among other strong positions, was 
demanded from Austria by Italy in April 
1915 as the price of her continued neu- 
trality in the First World War and as 
‘compensation * for tho ad\ antogea already 
gained by Austria (a part> to tho Triple 
Alliance) in the attack on Serbia ( sic 
also unfit r Austria -111 mjahy). The Its. 
under Gurlnrna (7.0.) made a general attack 
on tho Trcntino front in the summer of 
1916, and on Aug. 1 delivered a furious as- 
sault along an eight-milo line opposite G. 
Tho Austrian trenches wore sum shed by a 
continuous bombn.dinojo listing many 
hours, and the Its. followed this by an im- 
petuous infantry charge, which carried the 
heights on tho W. hank of the lsonza over- 
looking G. ami also tho heights further to 
the N. S. of G. they stormed Monte S'an 
Michele, the key to tho G. position which 
they had been striving to capture for the 
•previous fourteen months. After two 
days* fighting Gen. Boroevie. the Croat- 
Austrian commander, lost all the lsonza 
heights, and on Aug. 9, 1919, It. soldiers 
escorted King Victor Einmauml into G. 
But on Oct. 28, 1917, as a result of the 
resounding It. defeat at CViporetto 97.tr.), 
tho Austrians reoeeupied G. for a short 
time. Pop. 48,000. 

Gorkum, see Uofuxuhkm. 

Gorky, Maxim, or Aleksie Maximovich 
Pyeshkov (1888*1936), Russian author, !>. 
at Nijni-Novgorod. His father rising. lie 
lived with his maternal grandmother, and 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker at nine. 
In his youth he showed a roving and un- 
settled disposition, rarely remaining many 
weeks in any of tho innumerable occu- 
pations in which ho was engaged, lie vv as 
successively a clerk in a draughtsman’s 
office, scullery hand on board n Volga 
Btcnmcr, employed in a biscuit factory 
(vividly described in Twenty -sir Mt n and 
Another ), chorister in a travelling opera 
eompauy, street hawker, and lawyer’s 
clerk. His life on the Volga steamer and 
in the lawyer’s oillce seems to have had 
most iniiucnco on his futuro life. His 
first skotch, Makar Chudra . appeared in 
1892. Chelkash , pub. In 1893, cstub. his 

} )ositlon as a writer. This was followed 
u» 1900 by Foma Clordcyev, a romance. 
He then wrote a number of talcs descrip- 
tive of o tramp ’8 life, with which the 
vicissitudes of his early career had made 
him familiar. When he attempts to de- 
scribe character and manners In the upper 


classes his success is not so marked. His 
best characters are men in conflict with 
society, who by sheer force of personality 
rise abovo its moribund influences, and, 
in such characters, wo have obvious 
reflections of G.’s own struggle. In 1906 
bis mission to U.S.A. in the cause of 
Russian freedom failed when it was dis- 
covered that tho lady accompanying him 
was not his wife. He returned to Europe 
and settled at Capri. Returned to Russia 
before the FIr&t World War and founded 
a review. Ho then became a supporter of 
Soviot republicanism. After the revolu- 
tion in 1917 he acted os propagandist for 
the Soviet Gov. His Reminiscences of 
My Youth appeared in Eng. in 1924 and 
Bystander iu 1930. Konovalov is perhaps 
his most representative work. G.’s drama. 
The Lower Depths (1912), is a work of 
great power. Nijni-Novgorod was renamed 
G. In his honour during his lifetime. 
Prince Kropotkin’s Ideas and Realities 
in Russian Literature estimates G.'s 
position. See lives by R. Meinoke, 1908, 
and A. Kami, 1932; also Filia lloltzmann. 
The i oung Matim Gorki , 1949. 

Gorky, formerly Nijni-Novgorod, or 
Nizhniy-Novgorod: 1. Region of the 
R.S.F.S.R., situated on both banks of the 
Volga, two-thirds being on the right and 
one-third on the left. Tho surface Is 
mostly flat, with forests, marshes, and 
hikes, with limestone hills in some parts. 
The pun. m s. are the Volga, which enters 
the region on the N.W. and flows east- 
ward-?; ami the Vctluga. The prin. crops 
arc cereals, hemp, and flax, whilst fruit is 
largely giown. The area of land under 
forests is about half of tho prov., and the 
timber industry is important. There are 
machinery and cutlery works, tanneries, 
flour mills, naphtha distilleries, otc.. and 
a considerable trade in manufactured 
articles, corn, flour, hemp, etc. Ship- 
building is «l«o carried on. Tho chief 
tns. of the region, besides tho cap. G., 
are Pavlov » and Poehinka. Area 20,000 
sq. m. Pop. 2,081,200. 2. City of 

Russia, cap. of tho above region, situ- 
ated at the confluence of tho Oka and 
tho Volga. 276 in. by roil E. of Moscow. 
Its position is excellent from a com- 
mercial point of view, os cereals and 
manufactured articles from the Oka basin, 
metal goods from the Kama basin, tea 
from Siberia, and corn, salt, naphtha, 
cotton, etc for transit on the Volga, must 
all pass through the city. The city may 
be divided into three parts, the upper tn., 
the lower tn., and the fair tn. Tho upper 
tu. contains the Kremlin, situated at a 
height of 400 ft. on tho r. b. of tho Volga; 
it is surrounded by a high wall, and has 
the prin. edifices, including the governor’s 
palace and two cathedrals. On the 1. b. 
are monasteries and an old church. The 
lower tn. is the commercial quarter and 
contains many warehouses, depositories, 
etc. On tho flat aaudy peninsula between 
tho Oka and the Volga, connected with 
the tn. by a wooueu bridge, the great fair 
is held. Tho quarter contains 3000 shops, 
whilst as many more are built expressly at 
fair time. G. is tho chief centre of 
steamboat navigation of tho Volga and 
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has manufs. of ropes, candles, and ma- 
chinery, and distilleries, potteries, and 
floor mills; ship and steamboat building is 
also carried on. The trade ot the city has 
in the past been more important than 
the manufs., and the celebrated Makariev- 
skaya, or fair, which was held here from 
July 29 to Sept. 10, was a most Important 
event, as the operations which wero 
carried out influenced all the lending 
branches of Russian manuf. The value of 
the goods sold at the fair sometimes 
amounted to about £20,000,000. It was 
interrupted during the First World War, 
but restarted in 1923 on a smaller scale. 
The furs of Siberia and N. Russia are, for 
the most part, collected at G. G. is 
further notatdo in possessing the chief 
automobile factory of tho U.S.S.K. Pop. 
(1943) 645,000 (an increase of nearly 
200,000 in ten years). 

Gorleston, seaside resort of Suffolk, 
England. It is part of the bor. of Great 
Yarmouth, and is situated on the S. side 
of the Yare. 

Gorlitz (Polish Zgorzeke), tn. in Lower 
Silesia, Poland. It has a /inn Gothic 
church wiiick dates from tho fifteenth 
century, and also a fourteenth -century 
tn. hall. It manufs. woollen goods, 
machinery, and glass. Tho tn. stands in 
tho middle of huge forest lands. It was 
the homo of the philosopher Boehmc. 
Pop. 95,000. 

Gorlovka, new tn. in the Donotz basm 
in the StalJno Region of tlio Ukrainian 
S.S.R. Building was begun in 1030. It 
bpeclalises in the construction of mining 
machinery and is a centre of the ehcmuaj 
industry, producing nitrogen and nitro- 
genous fertilisers. Pop. 108,600. 

Gorno-Badakhshan, autonomous region 
of tho Tajik Republic. U.S.S.R. It lies m 
the Pamir Mts., which contain various 
minerals, including gold, radium, leud, and 
tin. Chif tn. Khorog. See ulso Badakh- 

8 II AN. 

Gorodetz, see K vsimov. 

Gone, alternative namo for furze ( q.v .), 
a prickly evergreen flowering shrub. 

Gorsedd, Welsh term denoting the 
national assembly and congress of hards, 
preliminary to tho Elsteddfodd. Thu cere- 
mony (Liles back a thousand years. 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon (1835-1910), lhig. 
statesman, b. at Preston, educated at 
at. John’s College, Cambridge. In Now 
Zealand ho uas of great valuo in estab- 
lishing peace between tho authorities and 
the Maori-), llo returned to England mid 
was called to the Bar, 1805, and in the 
same year w.ts elected M.P. for Cambridge. 
He sat for Chat ham, 1875-92, and lor 
Cambridge Pms 1892-1900. Ho formed 
one of the Fourth Party (see Balfot k; 
CnuRcniLL, K.). He was solicitor-general, 
1885-80; undcr-st 1 1 < tary for India, 1886; 
hon. secretary to the Treasury, 1891. Ho 
took a great intere-t in education, and 
was vice-presiden' of the Committee of 
Connell on Education until 1902. His 
attitude had always been independent, 
and he broke with in- party on tho 
question of Tariff Reform and lost Ills 
seat. 

Gort, Sir John Standish, first Viscount 


of Hamsterley (1886-1946), Brit, soldier, 
elder son of fifth Viscount G. of Llmeriok. 
Educated at Harrow and Sandhurst. 
Succeeded father os sixth Viscount G. of 
Limerick, 1902. Commissioned Grena- 
dier Guards, 1905. Captain and A.D.C. 
to Sir Douglas Haig, 1914. Brigade 
major, 4th (Guards) Brigade, and later 1st 
(Guards) Brigade, rendering good service 
at Festubert and Loos, 1915. Appointed 
to command 4th Grenadier Guards, he 
led tho battalion with groat courago and 
ability at opening of third battle of Vpres, 
July 31, 1917. Took part In battle of 
Cambrai,l917. In March 1918 commanded 
1st Battalion Grenadier Guards at Arras. 
Conspicuous service near Hamel while 
in temporary command of 1st (Guards) 
Brigade, notably at Flcsquieres. Fre- 
quently wounded, was awarded V.C. for 
bis great gallantry. Eight times men- 
tioned in dispatches. Tn 1932 ho became 
director of military training in India. 
Commandant Stalf College, 1936. Military 
secretary, War Office, 1937 ; C.I.G.S. same 
>oar. Promoted general. K.C.B., 1938; 
G.O.B., 1940. Led B.E.F. to France, 
1939. Successfully conducted the forced 
retreat to the Bonder and Kseaut without 
allowing his successive fronts to bo broken. 
Equally successful in withdrawing the 
B.E.F. to tlio perimeter covering the 
J Dunkirk beaches where most wero evacu- 
ated. Passed over us comma ndor-in- 
ehiof home forces by Gen. bir Alan 
Brooke (later Lord Alanbrooke), bciug 
appointed inspector-genera i. Governor 
and eomniandor-in -chief, Gibraltar, 1941. 
Later as governor and commander-in- 
chief Malta ho achieved In tho defence of 
Malta ono of tho greatest successes of his 
career, and in 1943 he was promoted to 
Held marshal. Tho Maltese people, in 
token of their admira^’on, presented him 
with a sword of honour when he left iu 
1944 to become high commissioner of 
Palestine and Transjordan. Jiero ho won 
the confidence of all but the extremists of 
the Arab and Jewish parties; but at tho 
end of a year his health broko down and 
he was com pilled to resign. Viscount, 
1945. 

Gorton, Samuel (r/. 1677), Eng. sectary, 
founder of the Amur, sect of Gortonites, b . 
about 1600 ut G., Lancashire. In 1636 
he sailed to Boston, Massachusetts, where 
he wus continually involved in religious 
disputes, lie pub. in England (1646) an 
account of his grievances aguinst the 
Massachusetts Gov. in a tract entitled 
Simplicilus Defence against Several I coded 
Policy. h(C L. E. J ones, Siam nW tiorlon ; a 
Forgotten I< a under of our J Abertis. 1 896. 

Gorton, suburb of Manchester, England. 
Has Important cotton mill* ami iron 
works. 

Gortachakov, see Gorchakov. 

Gdrz, see Gokizia. 

Goschen, George Joachim* first Vis- 
count (1831 -1907), Brit, statesman, son 
of a London merchant of Ger. origin, b. in 
London. Ho graduated frorp Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, with first-class honours in 
classics. In 1 856 he became a director of 
the Bank of England; entered Parliament 
as Liberal member for the city of London, 
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1863; was appointed paymaster-general, Goslar, anot. imperial city on the R. 
1805. In 1868 G. sat in Gladstone’s fioso, dist. of Hildesheim, in the prov. of 
Cabinet as president of the Poor Law Hanover, Germany. It was founded by 
Board, and boeamo First Lord of the tho Emperor Henry I. in 922. G. has 
Admiralty in 1871. In 1878 ho was many nnet. and interesting' buildings, 
elected represent utivo for Groat Britain including tlio Kaisenvorth, which con- 
at the international monetary confer- tainH the statues of eight emperors, 
cnees held in Paris. In 188U he became Towards the S. is the Rammelsberg, which 
member for Ripon, and as amlms. to tho has many valuable ores (gold, silver, 
Porte lie persuaded Turkey to fulfil the copper, zinc, etc.), the mines having been 
obligations to Greece to which she was worked since tho tenth century. Pop. 
bound by tho treaty of Berlin, lfo 22,900. 

refused tho offer of Speakership in the Gosnold, Bartholomew (d. 1607), Eng. 
House, 1881. Gladstone, during his navigator who sailed from Falmouth, 
administration, found in G. nil uncom- 1602, in the (Umcord. and discovered Cape 
promising opponent to his Iforno Huio Cod and some neighbouring is. JIo was 
policy. In 1886 G. lost his scat for E. tho leader of ail expedition which dis- 
Edin burgh, but in 1S87. under Lord covered the Virginian Capes, and founded 
Salisbury’s administration, sat as a Jamestown in 1600, where lie d. 
Liberal-Unionist and accepted the chan- Gospel, The, tin* ‘Good Mory f * nr tho 
cellorship of the Exchequer. In 1877, revelation of God to man of Hi-, purpose 
after being defeated at Liverpool, lie and will for the salvation of all mankind, 
became member for St. George's, Hanover It is not rpia (*. the G. as set forth by 
Square. In 1888 G. carried out a eonver- the four evangelists, but the story of 
sion of part of tho national debt, in 1895 God’s will concerning man, as manifested 
he became First Lord of tho Admiralty, in the life and death of Jesus Ghri-.t. 

Ho was a Ann and decided opponent of Gospellers, in church lust, name applied 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform policy. G. to two clashes of people: (1) Various pre- 
pub. many works. His ilrst important cutmii-i of the Reformation, such os 
pub. was 77jc Theory of b'oreian Exchanges, Wyilif and the Lollards, who laid much 
1863. Among liis nth arks arc Culfi- stress upon preaching the gospel and 
ration of the Ima'tirtation (18 7 0; Intellec- upon I he dissemination of the knowledge 
tunl Interest (1888); and The Life and of the gospels among the people; (2) 
Times of thorae Joachim Gnsrhen , Pub- Antinomiun «cct which arose about the 
Usher and Printer of Leip^ia (1903). He time of tho Reformation. The firm 1* 
was one of tho < lilef promoters of tlm also u-cd in tho Church of England for 
UnJv. Extension movement. Sir R. J). the priest who roadH the gospel, usually 
Elliot, Lift ofGcorijt Joachim GnsrArii, 191 1 . either Innn t he X. side of the altar or from 
Gosforth, urb. dist. of Nortlnimb* Hand, the middle ol t lie choir. 

England, 2 m. N. of Neweastle-on-Tvno. Gospels, name oy which the four ae- 
Ruco meetings are held in G. Park, counts in the N.T. of the character, life, 
I'op. 18,000. A Bn the name of n vll. In and teaching **f Chi lit are designated. 
Cumberland near Ben fell and 2 m. from The first three G. those of Matthew, 
the coast. Has a notable Viking cross. Mark, and Luke -are called ‘synoptic,* 
Pop. 800. because thov Miini'WMM' the chief event*? 

Goshawk, or Astur jndumbitriiet, bird in the life of Christ and. gcncrallj speak- 
fit ill found in many countries of Europe, ing. co\er the same gtound. while tho 
hilt practically extinct in the Brit. Isles, author of the fourth gospel, that of John, 
It was formerly found here in fairly huge follows independent lines. Again the 
numbers, and was used in the sport of lirst three aim at aiere narrative, but the 
falconry. Its extinction practically eo- purpose of the fourth is dogmatic, and it 
incides with thtMlisappearance of our large also probable amis at supplying the 
forests. Tho mule bird is much smaller deficiencies of the others. The interest, 
than the female. In colour the bird is too, of John's account centres in tho 
brnwu on the upper part of the hndv and dlvinitv and per-ouaht> of Christ, that of 
white underneath. The tad luu dark the other three in Christ’s gospel. See 
hands across it. See also Hawk. M.vTTni.w . Mutic: Luke; John. 

Goshon: l. Part of nnet. IOgjpt given Gospels, Harmony o! the, see New 
by Pharaoh to tlio relations nt Joseph. Tljst\mtm. 

The chief tn. was Kosem (Govern m the Gosport (‘God’s port'), mrkt. tn. and 
Septuagmt), or in the clasMies. Phacus.v. important naval depot to tho W. of 
modern Fnkoos. 2. Cap. of Elkhart co., Portsmouth harbour, Hampshire, in 
in Indiana, U.s.A., on the R. Elkhart, a England It is connected with Poris- 
trib. of tho Michigan. It la an important mouth h> a Hunting bridge. The Haslar 
omnmerciftl centre, its chief manuB. being Hospital, the Clarence victualling yard. 
Hour, condensed milk, knitted goods, and anti the barracks are among its notable 

f Products of metal, wood, and rubber. It features. Yacht -building is an important 
s served by t lie Big Four and New York industry of G„ and ships’ anchors, cables, 
Central rail ways and has a iamlhig-fleld powder magazines, chains, and sails are 
for air-mails. G, was settled in 1828 and also manufactured there. Fop. (including 
chartered as a city in 1868, I'op. 11,060. Alver-doke) 40,000, 

Goshen, or Gosohen, Land or, part of Goss, Sir John (1800-80), Brit, organist 
Bochuanaland in Brit. S. Africa. Hume and composer, 6. at Fnreham. Hampshire, 
renegado Boers founded ft republic there pupil of Atwood, who In turn had been 
in 1882. In 1884 It was placed under taught by Mozart. He was appointed 
Brit, protection. organist of St. Paul’s in 1838, retired, 

E.E. 6 
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1872. Wrote some excellent anthems and Captain Mario (neither now extant), but 
other churoh music and glees, later wrote severely against the stage. 

Gossamer, fine lilmy substance, some* O. was reotor of Great Wigborough, 1591, 
thing like cobwebs seen floating in the air exchanging his living for that of St. 
in autumn. It is the web spun by oertain Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, 1 COO. His 
small spiders: the threads arc invisible famous The Schools of Abuse (1579) led 
when spun, but a number are woven ultimately to Sidney^ Apologie for Poetry 
together by the wind. See Spider. (1595). G. was a contemporary of Lyly 

Gossan, term common amongst the at Oxford, but though the Schools of 
miners of Cornwall for tho outcrop of a Abuse contains alliterative and antithe* 
lode. The Gs. are often composed of rich tical tricks of spoech and other features 
veins of metal, and are very easily worked, of Lyly's style, it is probably true, as 
The ease with which they are worked is Saintsbury says, 'that ho must rather have 
largely due to the fact that being on the sur- mastered the Lylian style in tho samo 
face they have been thoroughly oxidised, circumstances as Lyly, than havo bor- 
Gossau: 1 Vll. in tho canton of St. rowed it from his fellow at Oxford.* This 
Gall, Switzerland. Lace and embroideries work is a 'pleasant Invective against 
are made there. Pop. 7500. 2. Vil. in poets, pipers, players, jesters, and such- 

tho canton of Zurich. Cotton and silk like caterpillars of a commonwealth,* and 
industries. Pop 4000. tho G. -Sidney controversy which arose 

Gosse, Sir Edmund William (1819- out of it shows that play -wilting and 
1928), Eng. poet, critie, and essayist, b. play-acting were then becoming the con- 
in London, the son of Philip Henry G., corn of the best literary and social circles, 
the naturalist. In 1867 he was appointed He also wrote The Ephcnuridis of Phialo 
assistant to the Brit. Museum, and held (1579) and Plays Confuttd (1582). See 
that appointment till 1S75. lie then T. Lodge, lh fence of Play*, J5S0 (ed. of 
became translator to the Board of Trade. 1S5.1. p. 7); J. Collier, Dramatic Poetry , 
111 1884 he became Clark lecturer on Eng. li., 1698: ami E. Arbor, The St hoot, 1868. 
literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, Gosudarstvennaya Duma, see Duma. 
and in 1904 ho was made librarian to the Gdta: 1. Canal iu .s. Sweden connecting 
House of Lords. His style is character- tho navigation of the Gotaelf with tho 
iscd by its luciditv and sweetness. His gulf of Bothnia by Lake Wener (Vcnern), 
chief works are On Viol and Flute (1873); V\koen, Wetter (Vettcrn), Boren, and 
Studies in the Literatures of Northern Boxen, and tho Baltic with the Kattegat 
Europe (1879); New Poems (1879); From (Catt(gat). It terminates at Mem, 3 m. 
Shakespeare to Pope (1885); Raleigh ftoin hodcikopmg. Length about 50 m., 
(1886); Life of Congreve (1888); History depth 10 ft., breadth 79 ft. Including 
of Eighteenth-century Literature (1889); lakes some 235 m. are mmgablo and 
Robert Brounmg (1890); History of Modem there are 57 locks. It was promoted by 
English Literature (1897): Life and Letters Gustavus Vasa, but not carried out till 
of Dr. John Donne , Dean of St. Paul’s 1810 32, under Count Platen and Telford. 
(1899); Life of Jeremy Taylor (1904); 2. ltiv. flowing from Lake Wener to the 
French Profiles (1905); Coventry Patmore Kattegat. It branch into two at Kon- 
(1905); Life of Sir Thomas Browne (1905); gelf, the S. branch passing Goteborg 
Father and Son (a study of his early (Gothenburg). It is 68 in. long and na\ig- 
family life) (1907); Henrik Ibsen (1908); able. To avoid the falls of Trollhatta 
Tu'o Visits to Denmark 0 (1911); Portraits near its source the Trollhutta Canal was 
and Studies (1912): and Life of Swinburne constructed. 

(1917). nis chief service to letters is Gotaha, see Gotiiv. 

perhaps his introduction of modern Gotama, see Hi imiiv and Buddhism. 

European writers into Eng. For Ids Goteberg, sic UoTiti.NnuiiQ. 
services to Scandinavian literature he was Gotescalcus, see Gottsciudk. 
created in 1 901 a knight of the Norwegian • Gotha, Almanach de,' universal political 

order of St. Olaf. In early manhood a register, pub. in Ger. hince 1764 and in 
great friend of R. L. Stevenson, with Fr. since 1871. It is a diplomatic govern- 
whom he exchanged many interesting meotal and statistical record of tho world, 
letters. SdecUd Essays were pub. m A section of it is devoted to tho genealogy 
1928. See life by K. Charteris, 1931. of royal families, distinguished members of 
Gosse, Philip Henry (1810-88), Eng. tho nobility, etc., and statements as to 
naturalist. After farming in Canada ho pop., trade, and similar matters of all 
returned to England and pub. The Cana - c iviiiscd states are contained In the other 
dian Naturalist (1810). In 1847, after sections. It has gained authority all over 
visiting Jamaica for tho Brit. Museum, the world from tho core and exclusiveness 
be pub. Birds of Jamaica. Among his with which it is ed. It takes its name 
other works arc Aftmologia Britanmca from tho pi arc of pub. 

(1858-60) and The I toman re of Natural H is- Gotha, tn. of Thuringia, Germany, cap. 
icry (I860). See life by his 6 on, Edmund of G. Htate, 14 m. W. of KWurfc. One 
G., 1890, and Father and Son, 1907. of tho most important mcrcahtlle tna. of 

Gosselies, tn. in Belgium in Halnaut, in Thuringia, It is among the foothills N. of 
the administrative dlst. of Charleroi. It tho forest. There are narrow streets in 
has coal-mines, and manufs. cutlery, soap, t he old part, hut much has been destroyed 
and linen. Pop. 10,000. by ftres at different times, fh is a park 

Gosson, Stephen (1555-1624), Eng. fronted by the ducal ea-stlo of Friedonstein 
author and divine; graduated from Ox* (1643) containing the state arohives, ducal 
ford, 1576. He wrote the tragedy Ca/i- library, and a fine coin collection. Other 
lines Conspiracies and the comedy noted buildings are tho church of St. Mary 
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Gothenburg 


(twelfth century), Augjistmian church 
(thirteenth century), new museum, tn. 
hall (a Renaissance building of the six- 
teenth century), the costlo of Friedrichs- 
thal, and the obscrvatoiy (1872) Thcro 
is also tho famous geographical estab. of 
Justus Perthes. Manufs. indude porce- 
lain, tobacco, smoked meats, sausages, 
sugar, toys, inachlneiy, pianos, fire- 
engines, rubber hose, and woollens Tho 
Almanack dc (tothn has been pul) 
hero since 1701, and Fetcrmann’s Mit- 
teilungcn since about 1804 The tn is 
mentioned as early as 770 as ‘ Gotahn ’ 
It was surrounded by walls, 0 10 by (toUi- 
ard, abbot of Ilersfcld It w i*. occupied 


of the Meme Tales , 1840, and Nursery 
Rhymes , 1842, W. Hazlitt, Shakespeare 
Jest books, 18G4, J. Ashton, Chap books 
of the lughteenth Century , 1882; E. 
Cunningham, Amusing Prose Chap-books, 
1889 lor simpleton stones generally 
see W Clouston, Book of Noodles , 1888 
(new cd , 1903) and VV. Busch, Deutscher 
Volkshurnor , 1877 
Gothard, St., see Sr CIothaud 
Gothenburg (Swedish Goteborg), situ- 
ated on tho It Grota and next to Stock- 
holm, the < Ap ♦ the most important city of 
Sweden The tn ih quite modern, having 
been rebuilt to a large cvtint m conse- 
ciuciuc of numerous lues but it was 



by Amor fonos in mid Apnl 194 > Pop 
oO.OOO 

Gotha, Duchy of, sec sv\i (omul 

(iOUIA 

Gotham, Tales of the Mad Men of, 
collection of jests, icpiescnting tin ahsuid 
doings and savings of tlu people ot u a 
Nottingham par non l rent joint ion 
Tho simplicity of the mliah has buomo 
proieibidl, but was said to ha\< lucn 
•Assumed ongmallv to a\cit n king’s 
angm One nbburdity attithntcd to them 
is tho building ot a wall round the cut Loo 
to secure etciral spring These tales aro 
similar to tho astaa, or/octii c, ascribed to 
the fifth century Alexandrian philosopher. 
Hierocles The tales wore first priutoil 
about 1550 under the title, Mernc Tales 
of the Mad Men of Gotham , collected by 
A. B (Dr Andrew Boonlof). Thcpcoplo 
of Abdera in Thrace had a similar repu- 
tation for folly, and such stories exist, 
mutatm mutandis , among almost all races 
of mankind. Sec J. O. HaUlwoU’s reprint 


origin \lb founded m IGIS or thereabouts 
by bust u \dolphus It has an ox- 
ccll< nt li ii hour si Mom obstiuct v d by ice, 
which alien ds i she In r foi a large number 
of vessels fiom ill parts of the woild (3 
lias a uni\ (founded m lS^D), philosophi 
c al fne nit \ w i th oy er 300 students, and an 
acadt im of i ommcrce Its commercial 
import unt ditis from tho continental 
blockade ot 1S0G, when it became tho 
chitf lhil depot of N. Europe It ib tho 
prm p* el m Sweden and tho centre of 
the shipping industry. The harbour has 
been i nlmged and tho navigation school 
was rebuilt in 1 91 0, while n marine museum 
was opened m 1913. Among its mnau- 
faetunng industries aro bhipbuildmg, 
cotton spinning, iron and steol milling 
and it ptoducet- sugar, pai>er, leather 
sailcloth etc It receives about one 
fourth ot tho total foreign commerce of 
Sweden. Has a valuable fishing industry 
The lower portion of tho tn., along the nv., 
has broad streets, partly formed by canals. 
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The exchange, cathedral, tn. hall, and Gothious, sec Claudius II. 
museum deserve special mention among Gothland, Gottland, Gotland, or Gaut- 
the buildings of G., and it has a duo land, largest of the Swedish is. in the 
garden belonging to the Horticultural Baltic, forming a prov. (Ian) of Sweden, 
Society, l'op. 21)0,400. Tho prov. of G. off the E. coast. It is about 40 in. E. of 
and 13olius has an area of 1048 sq. m. and Sweden, about 1215 sq. in. in area, 83 m. 
a pop. of 523.500. long. The surface is 200-300 ft. above 

Gothio Architecture, sec A rchituctuke, sea level. Tho coast is steep, but tho 
Gothic . interior mostly level. Visby ( Wisby ) on tho 

Gothic Language and Soript. Tho VV. coast is the chief tn„ connected by 
Goths constituted tho E. branch of the rail with Uemso in t ho interior. Tho chief 
Germanic peoples. They nro described occupations of tho pooplo aro agriculture, 
by anct. writers as tall, athletic men, with cattle -raising, shipping. Ashing, and lime- 
fair complexions, blue eyes, and light hair, burning. Timber, marble, sandstone, 
not unlike many >camlinavinns of tho and linio are exported to Stockholm, 
present day. About tlio second century There aro some flue architectural remains. 
a.d. the Goths lived between the Vistula By tho elgLth century G. was trib. to 
and the Black Sea. As lato us tho Sweden, Visby being one of tlio most 
sixteenth century descendants of tho important trading tns. of N. Europe till 
Gotlis, speaking G., still lived in Crimea, lato in tho fourteenth century. In 1030 
The Goths played an important part in St. Olaf probably introduced Christianity 
the European hist, of tlu* fourth ami fifth there. It belonged to tho Gor. Hanseatic 
centuries. They were the Arst Teutonic Lcuguo in the Middle Ages, being subject 
people to be converted to Christianity, alternately to Domuark and Sweden from 
but they adhered to Ariaui 9 in. About 1301. In 1045 it was Anally ceded to 
tho same time they divided into VMgoths, Sweden. Hop. 58,900. 
or VV. Goths (who then lived in what is Goths, naino of a powerful Teutonic 
now Bulgaria), and the Ostrogoths, or K. people who played an important part in 
Goths (w'ho were settled on tho Black Sea), the barbarian invasions and made thorn - 
The great Visigotliic apostle WulAla, who selves masters of Italy for upwards of a 
lived in the fourth century and d. in century. From a fragment of a Gothic 

381 or 383, front*. a greater part of tho calendar (see Gothic Langi’acij;) it 

Bible Into G. lie also invented au alpha- would eecm that they origiually called 
bet, consisting of twenty-seven letters, themselves Uut-thiuda (‘the people ol tho 
mainly based on the Gk. uncial script as Goths’ thmda , people). Their Arst home 

used in his time. Some nineteen or is supposed to have been the B. shores and 

twenty letters were taken over from the the is. of the Baltic. Legend makes them 
Gk. alphabet (.the letter c, theta, however, to have come there from Scandinavia, but 
received the phonetic value of hw ), two this doeH not appear to be supported by 
letters were borrowed from the Runes tacts. Tho earliest mention of the G. 
( 7 . 1 *. ) or freely invented, and the remaining belongs to the time of Alexundor tho 
signo, partly modified, were takm over Great, and is that of the Gk. traveller 
from the Rom. character. Six difierent l'ytheas of Marseilles. Ills evidence still 
MSS. have been found containing Wul- oxists in quotations from him to bo found 
Ala’s trails, of the Bible. The earliest in the writings of Pliny and others, 
extant MS. is the Codex Carslinus , pre- According to Pythons a tribe of tiuttoncs 
served at the univ. of Giessen (Germany), lived and gathered amber on the Prussian 
and assigned to the fifth century a. i>.; but shores of tho Baltic. Next Tacitus 
tho mo-.t important and the most la minis mentions the Gothams , eviiJentl> tho 
is the Codex Argmteus, preserved at tho duttoncs, but they ure neighbours of tho 
umv. of Lpsala (.Sweden) and attributed Lygii, and no longer on the coast. Thoir 
to the sixth century. It is a beautiful certain hist, begins in the earlier years of 
MS. written in silver and gold on purple- the third century, in tho reign of Alexun- 
red paichmcnt, and is considered hs 0110 dor Soverus. They had then founded au 
of the most precious treasures in the empire on tho N. shore of the Black Sea 
possession of any library. Some scholars and about tin* delta of the Danube. They 
hold the opinion that there were two greatly Inoroasid their numbers by con- 
varieties ot the G. alphabet, tlio book quoting other Teutonic tribes, and came 
hand, as n presented by the ftformien- into conflict with the Roms, into whoso 
tloned ttjduti #, uni the cursivo hand, <is prov. of Dacia they made successful in- 
shown by a halo contract of the sixth roads. Gibbon says (JJt cline and Fall, x.): 
oentury, now at tho National Library of ‘The Emperor Deoius (a.d. 249) . . . was 
Naples, and I 15 an alphabet written on summoned to the banks of the Danube by 
a MS. from Salzburg, now at the National the invasion of the Goths. ’Oils is tho first 
Library of Vienna. The Gothic coducs considerable occasion on which history 
have a very greut philological importance; mentions that great people/ They devus- 
thoy aro the oldest known literary doeu- tated Mcrsia and Thrace, vanquished and 
ments written 111 a Germanic language, killed Deoius, and withdrew on receiving 
and are studied by scholars who desire to great sums of money and a promiso of 
know what the T u to rut speech was like at yearly tribute. In 258-59 they crossed 
that early day. Tin-, early Gothic lan- tho Black boa, tho Bosphorus, and the 
guage and script, however, had not the Hellespont, embarked on tho Meditcr- 
slightest influence on the subsequent rano&n, pillaged the shores of Asia Minor. 
Germanic culture. burnt the temple of Ephesus, and sacked 

‘Gothic Line, see undeY I talian Front, Athens. In 2G9 they equipped an im- 
Seconp Would War Cam ca 10 ns in. mease fleet, ravaged Crete and Rhodes, 
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and, returning throngh ThcHsalonica, were The Ostrogoths took part with the ITuns 
completely crushed by the Emperor under Attlla In the expedition against 
Claudius. Thoy recovered, howovor, and Caul and so encountered their kinsmen, 
the Emperor Aurclinn secured a term of the Visigoths, in battle, sharing in the 
comparative peace only by ceding to them terrlblo defeat at Chftlons (451). Under 
Dacia and the 1. b. of the Danube. During their greatest, sovereign, Thoodorlc, they 
this period the C. mingled with the Roms., warred against the E. Emperor Zeno and 
and were influenced by the Horn, civillsa- acquired some of his richest provs. Theo- 
tion; thoy were converted to Christianity, doric also defeated Odoaeer (q.v.), king of 

It was at this epoch that Wulflla Italy (488). and reigned gloriously and 
trans. the Bible into the Oothic language wisely hi Italy until his death (520), 
(q.v.). Now, too, the G. divided them- dealing even-handed justice to the con- 
hdves into two ffreat groups, the Visi- quered and to those of his own race. On 
goths (or W. G.) inhabiting the slopes of the death of Theodorir the Emperor 
the Carpathians in Daeia and the Ostro- Justinian organised a eampaign against 
goths (or E. G.) who dwelt on 1 he shores of tho Ostrogoths wit h the ohiirt of wresting 
the Black Sea. This separation became Italy from them and restoring it to the 
eompleto when, after conflicts with Con- empcrois of Constantinople. After a pro- 
stantino (321). who imposed peace upon traded struggle Justinian’s general, 
them, and with Vah ns, whom thoy Narses. succeeded in crushing them, and 
subdued, tho terrible liun*> made a with their defeat (553) Thcodorir's king- 
successful irruption among them and dom came to an end. The Ostrogoths 
completely crushed their empire. The dispersed ; many of th< m were absoihed in 
Ostrogotlis submitted to tin* linns, the the Rom. Empire, some returned to the 
Visigoths crossed the Danube, ami settled Danube, whore they commingled with 
finally within tho Rom. Empire (376). other Teutonic peoples. A small number 
Their hist, deviates at this point. of the Ostrogotlis have an interesting hist. 

The Fisif/ofhs made peace with Valens apart from that of the rest. These had 
and were allotted cantonments. Many remained N. of tho Black Sea whim the 
accept oil servieo in the Uom. army, others, great body of the people migrated with 
who camo to be known Oic Mongol Its, the lIunH. They survived ail the other 
devoted themselves to agriculture under Gothic peoples and were found in the 
Rom. protection. In 387, piovoked by Criinoa by tho Flemish traveller, Burboek, 
tho vexatious conduct of tho Rom. In the sixteenth eenturv, still Hpenking 
functionaries, they revolted and forced their own language. They were in sue- 
tbo Emperor Theodosius to conclude a cession vassal*- of the Uom. Empire of the 
new treaty with them, by which some E. and of the Mongols; Anally they became 
received land and others provisions in absorbed in the Tartar race. See E. 
exchange for milil arv contingents. After Gibbon, Online and Fall 1776-88; T. 
the death of Theodosius their king, Alarie, Hodgkin, Italy and her Invadtrs , 1899; 
claimed a prow for his people. The G. Schutto, (Jar Forefathers, 1929-33; V. 
refusal of this demand led to an insurrec- Lot, Invasion Gtrms, 1935; and A. Vasilev, 
tion which marks an epoch in tlio hist, of Goths in the ('rimca, 1930. 

Europe. Tho Visigoths under Alario Gotland, see Gothland. 
devastated Macedonia, Greece, and lily- Goto, or Gotto group of Is., flvo in 
ria, then, passing* into Italy, thoy took and number, belonging to the, Jap. arehl- 
pillaged Rome (410). Alurie d. t ho same pclago, and forming the westernmost 
year. Witlidrowing from Italy, the Visi- group in the channel of Korea, \V. of the 
goths uuder Alario's successors overran S. is. of Kiusldu. The largest of the group 
Gaul and Spain. Under Wallia (415-19) is about 23 in. long 
they obtained from the Roms. Aqnitania Gdttcrddinmerung, see Raonau&k. 
seen n da, and fixed their cap. at Toulouse. Gottfried von Strassburg (Straaburg), 
The Gothic kingdom was actually now a Middle High Ger. epic poet, tho most, 
vassal klugdom of the Roin. Empire; brilliant of the thhlcenth century (fi. c. 
tho G. greatly helped tho Roms. In their 1200), contemporary with Hartmann von 
conflicts with tho Vandals, the Huns, and Auc, Wolfram* von Esclicnbach, and 
tho Alani, and in their turn reaped benefit Walter von der V ogelwoMc. In 1210 he 
from tho Rom. civilisation. Tlieodorie I. began his great epic, Tristan und Isolde, 
played an Important part iu tho reduction aftor Fr. originals (especially that of the 
of tho linns under Attila at diAlon**. trouvfre Thomas of Brittany). He d. 
Tlieodorie IJ. and Eurio conquered .^palu between 1210 and 1220, leaving his w*ork 
and extended their kingdom as far as tlio unfinished. It was completed by Ui r ioh 
Loire. They cstab. a constitution and von Turheim (1233-66) and Heinrich von 
adopted boiuo of thonrt9of civilised life. Freiberg (e. 1 360). This poem furnished 
But thoy wore forced to retreat by the tho cmlmvl for Wagner’s grout opera. 
Franks under Clovis (507), and their Sec wmks, F. 11. von der Hagen's ed., 
kingdom was completely broken up by the 1823 ; Boohstein'sed., 1381 ;eds. and trails. 
Saracens (711). Dispersed and decimated of Tristan by II. F. Mossmann, 1843; II. 
tho greater number of the Visigoths Kurz, 1M4; W. Hertz, 1877; and W. Sim- 
settled, keeping up their Instil utious, in rock. 1885; also works of W. Franck, 
tlio region of the Pyrenees, Their laws 1805. and W. Gqlther, 1887. 
were traos. into Castilian under Ferdinand Gotthardt, Matthias, see Guvnewald. 
III. (thirteenth century) to serve os tholr Ma i ihiah. 

code of justice, They gradually became Gotthelf, J ere mi as, see IJrrzius. AL- 
absorbed in tlie Lat. peoplos of Spain and bjikoiit. 

Languedoc (see Catalonia). Gdttingen, tn. of llauover, Germany, 
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cap. of G. principality, on the Letne Canal, 
at the foot of hft. Ilalnberg, 37 m. N.E. 
of Kassel. The famous uni v. founded here 
by George II. of England (c. 1737) was 
rechartcred in 1836 as 4 Academia Georgia 
Augusta.* The tn. was taken by Tilly in 
1626. The Royal Academy of Sciences 
was founded in 1751 by Haller. In 
connection with the univ. aro tho aca- 
demical museum, botanical garden, lib- 
rary, observatory, institutes of anatomy 
and chom., etc. Manufs. linen and 
woollen stuffs (famous in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries), leather goods, 
musical and surgical instruments, scien- 
tific apparatus, soap, starch, sausages, 
and beer. The book trade is important. 

The G. school of poets and writers included 
Voss (d. 1826), O. Stolberg (d. 1819), F. L. 

Stolberg (d. 1821), Holtz (rf. 1770), and 
Lelsewitz (d. 1806). The tn. fell to Amor, 
forces in April 1945. Fop. about 41,000. 

See F. Frcnsdorff, Gottingen in Veigan- 
genheit und Gegenwart, 1887. 

Gofttschalk, Gotesoalcus, or Fulgentius (c. 

805-68), Ger. monk, prominent in a theo- 
logical controversy of the ninth century. 

Son of Berneo, a Saxon count, he early 
entered the monastery of Fulda. Pre- 
vented from securing release from his 
vows by his abbot, Kabunus Maurus, he 
was transferred to the Benedictine con- 
vent of Orbais (Soissons). G. studied St. 

Augustine's writings and adopted the 
doctriue of twofold predestination (to sin I Gouda, or Ter-Gouw, tn. of Holland lu 
or salvation). He visited Italy (837-38 the prov. of 8. Holland. It is situated on 
and 845-48), but his views roused much the N. side of the Gouw, where it joins the 
opposition. At the synod of Mainz, 818, 1 Vsscl, 10 in. N.E. by E. of Rotterdam, 
lie was found guilty of heresy by Hincmar, Founded in 1485, it was destroyed by fire, 
and condemned at an assembly at Quircy, and rebuilt in 1552. Formerly tho priii. 
8 49. Ho d. imprisoned in the monastery industry was doth weaving, and later 
of Hautvilliers, Rheims. the making of clov pipes. It now has 

Gottschall, Rudolf von (1823 1909), Gcr. factories for btearlne candles, cigars, ami 
dramatist, poet, and miscellaneous writer. \nrn, and the G. chet-»os are celebrated. 
H . at Breslau, he studied at Komgs- Tts shipping trade is huge und it is one 
berg, Breslau, and Berlin. His sympathy of the chief markets of S. Holland. It 
with the revolutionary movement of 1848 has a regular steamboat service along the 
produced the tragedies Vie Marscilluise canals. Pop. 36.900. 

(1848); IViener Immortellcn (1848); Ixnn- Goudimel, Claude (1505-72), musical 
bertine von M&ncourt (1850); and berdi- composer of the sixteenth eeuturj. lie 
mind von Schill (1851); the first poems, was b. probabh at Be^ancon, but both the 
Gcdichtc (1850), and the lyric, Die Gotten Fr. and Belgians claim him as their 
(1853). Among his plays are Pitt und I* ox countryman. In 1510 he founded a 
(historical comedy), the most successful school of music at Rome, but later 
(1854); the tragedv Mazcppa (1859). his returned to Paris, where ho puli.. In 1555, 
best play; und Katharma Howard (1872) a musical setting of Horace's Odes. He 
(See Vramattx'hen M T trkcn, 2nd ed., 1884.) also pub. in 1565 a collection of vocal 
In two epic poems. Die Goftm (1853) and pieces ns a selling to the celebrated Fr. 
Carlo Z(no (1854), ho largely abandoned version of the Psalms by Marot and Bcza; 
tho exaggerated style of his earlier poems. 1 and some ot his song-, appeared in a 
Among his novels may bo mentioned tin collection ut L\ons, entitled Lrx Fleur dcs 
Banne dcs schvurzen Adlers (1875); Das \Chansons (1 57 4). In 1572 G. became « 
Goldenc Kalb (1880); Die Fapierpnnzessm 1 convert to the reformed religion and met 
(1883); and Die 'Joihtfr RuJtiezahls (1889). his death in the nmssacro of the llugue- 
In his valuable Die deatsche National - nets. See Mu hoi Brenct’s ‘Biographic’ 
literatvr des 19. Jahrhnnderts (the 71 h ed. (Annates franc -cnntoises, Bcs&ncon, 1898, 
of which appeared in 1901-2), and also in P. Jacquin). 
a work on poetry (l^SS, (5th cd. 1893), ho Gouge, see under (Jiiisel. 
advocates the cause of ’modern ideas’ in Gough* Sir Hubert de la Pder ( b . 1870), 
literature. After writing a number of Brit, general, h. Aug. 12, oldest son of 
other plays, he became, in 1804, editor Gen. Sir Charles John Stanley G. Edu,- 
of two Leipzig jours., IiUitter fur liter- rated at Eton and Sandhurst. Joined 
ari8che Unlerhallung (lKui-88), and tho 16th Lancers, 1889. Tlrah expedition, 
review Unsere Zeit. See uutobiography, 1897-98. Severely wounded in S. African 
Ausmeiner Jugend, 1898, and biographical war, 1899-1902. Prof, at Staff College, 
study by M. Brasch, 1892. 1904-6. As brigadier-general in com 


Gottsohed* Johann Christoph (1700-66), 
Ger. critic and writer, educated at Kdnigs- 
berg Univ. He was prof, of poetry in 
1730, of loglo and metaphysics in 1734. 
U. tried to abolish tlio bombastic affecta- 
tions of tho second Silesian school, and 
substitute a nobler drama based on Fr. 
modols. His Kritisrhe Dichtkunst ap- 
peared in 1730, founded on Bolleau's 
Art pottique. He became later involved 
in a violent literary controversy with 
Bodmer and Breitinger. Lessing (1729- 
1781) destroyed Ids reputation as n * literary 
dictator,' and Gcllort (1715-69) replaced 
him as ft popular favourite about 1750. See 

J. A. Ernc8ti, Memoria J. C. Gottsehedh. 
1767; G. G. Gervinus, (ieschichte der 
National-hteratur der Dcufscfien , 1835-38; 
T. AV . 1 )anzel , Gottsched mid seine Zeit, 1 848; 

K. Breitinaier, Die poetisehe Thiorie Gott- 
schcds und der Schiueizer, 1879; E. Refchcl, 
Zu Goffschcds J^ehrjahren, 1892; G. Krause, 
Gottschtd und Flottwcll, 1894; E. Wolff, 
Gottscheds Stcllung im deutschen Bildungs- 
teben, 1895-97; G. Wanlek, Gottscheds 
und die deutsche Literatur seiner Zeit, 1897 ; 
E. Roicholt, Kin Gottsched- Denkmal, 1900, 
and Gottsched: Riogntph isl he Skizze, Kleines 
Goftsi h< d-worti rb Uf h , 1902; and G. Schi- 
inan*3vV. Gottscheds deutsche Hildungszitle. 
1939. Rclcbelt founded the Gottbclied 
Gosellsohaft in Berlin. 

Gotz von Borlichingen, see Bi. KUCHIN - 
(ii v. Gotz vox. 
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mand of 3rd Cavalry Brigade at tho 
Ourrogh In Marcli 1914, ho was the prin. 
one of those oillcers who refused to bo 
employed against any resistance from 
Ulster to the llome Uulo Act if passed. 
In Franco and Flanders in the First World 
War, with 2nd Cavalry l)iv. and 7th Div., 
1915; 1st Army Corps, 1916. Commanded 
tho ill-starred Fifth Army, 1916-18: 
Poziores, Thiepvol, Beaumont • Hamel ; 
operations on Ancro, Langentark, and 
St. Quentin — promoted to lieutenant- 
general. He was unsuccessful In dcfcnco 
at tho Souimo, March 1918, and was 
superseded. Chief of tho allied mission 
to tho Baltic, 1919. Retired with rank 
of general. In The Fifth Army (1931) 
he vindicated his conduct of affairs in 
1918 and this vindication was subse- 
quently accepted by Lloyd (ieorge, who, 
as Prime Minister, had been instrumental 
in G.*s recall. 

Gough, Hugh, Visoount (1779-1869), 
Brit, held marshal, b. at Limerick. He 
was a descendant of Francis G., bishop of 
Limerick in 1626. In 1794 lie obtained a 
commission in tho army, and saw uctivo 
service in H. Africa and in tho W. Indies. 
In 1809 ho was called 1o toko part in the 
Peninsula war, and joined the army under 
Wellington. He was severely w onnded at 
Talavera and had M» jhum* shot under 
him. lie was afterwards promoted licu- 
tenant-coloncl. lie also to ught at the 
battle of llarrosa, and again at Vittoria 
and Ni voile, where he was unco more 
severely wounded. He returned home 
at tho close of tho war and enjoyed a 
respite of some years from active service. 
In 1830 he was promoted major-general. 
Ill tho iirst Chinese war he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of tho British forces 
and achieved many victories in tiie face 
of groat difficulties. In 1 862 he was made 
n Held marshal. See It. >S. Hail, Lije and 
Campaigns of Hugh, 1st Viscount Cough, 
Field Marshal, 1903. 

Gough, Richard (1735-1809), Eng. 
antiquary, b. in London, d. at Enfield. 
His father was a director of tho JO. India 
Company and a wealthy man. G. 
showed Higns of an unusual intelligence at 
an early age, and at sixteen pub. a work 
called Geography Modernised . Ho went 
to Cambridge in 1752 and began his work 
there on Brit, topography. Ilis best 
known pubs, aro History of the Society 
of Antiquaries (1768) tuid The Stpulehral 
Monuments of ( treat Britain (1786). 

Goujon, or Gougeon, Jean (r. 1515 63), 
Fr. sculptor of the Renaissance, known as 
the French Phidias and the Coreggio 
of sculpture. lie is llrst mentioned In 
1540 as working on St. Moclou at Rouen. 
In 1541 he went to Paris, joining P. 
Lescot in tho decoration of St. Ger- 
main l’Auxcrrois, Ids work thcro includ- 
ing tho 'EvimgClistos* and 'Deposition 
do la Croix* (now in the Louvre). G. 
decorated tho ChAtcnu d’Ecoucn for tho 
Huguenot constable Anno de Montmor- 
ency, 1544 17. Ills chief productions 
there wore ‘La Victoiro ail 6c,’ ‘La Foi,* 
' Le Sacrifice cl* Abraham * (Chantilly). He 
did woodcut Illustrations (1547) to the 
Vitruve de J . Martin . G.’s first period 


of work upon the Louvre was between 
1547 and 1550, including tho staircase of 
Henri II., figures of the GSil-de-Besuf, 
caryatides of the Salle des Cent -Suisse- in 
tho Louvre, and figures of tho Fontaine dos 
Innocents, 1519. His * Diane Chasscressc,' 
originally in the courtyard of tho Chateau 
d*Anet, is now In tho Louvro. By 1560 
tho Louvro decorations were completed. 
G.*s name disappears from the list of 
'Maltres Macons’ under Lescot. 1560-61. 
The tradition that he was shot during the 
at. Bartholomew massacres (1572) Is now 
no longer accredited. See L. Audot and 
A. Pottier, Essai sur la vie de Goujon, 
prefixed to R6veil*s engravings of G.*s 
works, 1827-41, and R. Lister, J, Goujon, 
1903. 

Goulburn: 1. City of Argyle co.. 
New S. Wales, Australia, ou R. Wollon- 
dilly , 1 28 in. S.W. of dney. It Is the see 
of the Anglican bishop and a Rom. Catholic 
archbishop. Public buildings include two 
cathedrals, hospital, jail, aud a council 
library. There are breweries, tanneries, 
boot and shoo factories, and flour mills. 
G. eo. has Murray It. on tho S. Pop. 
16,000. 2. ltiv. of Victoria, Australia, 

rising mar Emerald Hill in the Great 
Dividing Range (Worwangatta eo.), 
flowing N. and N.W. through tho Jamie- 
son and Wood’s Poiut goldfields, aud 
fulling into Murray R. about 10 m. above 
Eehuen. Irrigation works have been 
carried on in the valley since 1893. The 
course above Seymour is much Impeded 
by rapids, fallen trees, and rocks, and not 
easy to make navigable. Total length 
about 345 m. 

Gould, Benjamin Apthorp (1824-96), 
Amcr. astronomer, sou of U. A. Gould, 
the educationist (1787-1859). He was 
organiser and director of tho National 
Astronomical Observatory at COrdoba, 
Argentina, from 1868 to 1885. His Uran- 
ometria Argentina (1871) did for tho S. 
hemisphere what Argclandcr’s Atlas 
(1813) did for the N. G. also wrote 
Catdlogo de Zonas Estclaras (1881). Ho 
was among the first to realise the impor- 
tance of photogruphy in determining 
stellar positions accurately. He became 
president of the Amor. Association for tho 
Advancement of Science, 1868. 

Gould, Sir Francis Carruthers (1844- 
1925), Eng. writer, sou of Richard Davie 
G., arc hi toot. Member of the Stock 
Exchange for some twenty years of bis 
early life, aud later assistant editor of the 
IVestmui'iti r Gazette. Early evinced great 
skill In caiieaturo and was for many years 
a contributor of illustrations to the Pall 
Mall Guzittc, and Truth . A notable 
authority and lecturer on parliamentary 
matters. Ills brilliant series of cartoons 
in tho Westminster Gazette, extending over 
a considerable number of years, to tho very 
end of its appearance os an evening paper, 
wero an undeniably strong factor in the 
Li bora l cause, and wero doubtless that 
part of his work which primarily earned 
for him his knighthood in 1906. They 
dealt with every Important phase of 

8 arliamcutary controversy, epitomising 
lie very pith of a political situation in 
cleverly executed sketches often adapted 
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from scenes in Shakespcnre or Dickons, 
or from the drawings of Tennicl in Alice 
«» Wonderland Ills draughtsmanship 
was angular and rough , but tho humoui 
was unfailing and often starthng His 
pubs include bro\ssart*s Modem Chroit 
teles (190J 23), IF ho Killed Cock Robin? 
(1897) and bales told in the Aoo (1900) 

Gould, George Jay (1804-1923) Amor 
financier, son of Jay G Privately cdu 
rated he later obtained control of lurgo 
railway interests He was piesldent of 
the JLdttlo Hock and Hoit smith Raiiw h , 
1888, of the bt Louis, iron Mt and ** , 
Missouri Pacific and othcis H9J, and of 
the Manhattan bitv at ed ls92 

Gould, Gerald (1SS5-1917) Fng poet 
and cntic « due ate el at Norwich nnd 
Magdalen College Oxtoid trom 191 > 
ho was associate editor of the Daily Hit aid 
Among his works aio 1 he 1 nghsh \oiel 
of T.O’day (1921), Beauty t/u Pilgrim 
(1927), and 2 he future of laughter 
(1929) 

Gould, Jay (1836-92) Vmcr capitalist 
educated at Jlotnrt \c ide my and on his 
fathers farm l or a time he was cn 
gaged in surveying (lb >2 >0) md in tin 
lumber and tanning business B\ IS >7 
he became chief shareholder in the smill 
bank at btroudsburg Pcnnsvh inn lie 
began buying up railroad bonds at this 
tune, becoming a broker in New York 
18 r >9 Aftei tho panic of lb57 he became 
president and monigtr of tho Rutland 
and Washington Railway, later uniting it 
with the u a toga Railway lie was piesi 

dent of tho T no Railway Company, 1868 
1872 and introduced into the lompunv 
‘Ross* Iwecd and other rascals who tin 
scrupulously tnnrhed the msclvos at the 
expense ot the i ublie lie controlh 1 
the l nion Pacific from 187 1 to 188 ml 
invested largely in the stocks ot oil t 1 
iuilw'ivs and t< legraph comp inks tin il!\ 
enntr tiling them all Ho mule ib mt 
2o Out) not) dollars Hi^ worst at tun w is 

a scheme foniitd with 4 Jim ki k f i 
cornering the gold market, leiding to the 
Bli k Irieliv pam 1S6J He h ts 1 cn 
called the Napoleon of \nu; tin net 
bee 1 ^ Ogihit lift and Dtaih of J 
Ooul I 1892 

Gould, Nathaniel (18)7-1919) Bid 
novelist b it M m hcstti wbohtdawil 
expci it n t m jiurnilism m England an 1 
Austi iln. IIh very numerous ] ut s 
mrludc ibi t 130 nivls of a spcitiig 
character Vm ng tho b st known 1 
these are J h J) // lr 1 t ent (1 H91 ), J hr n 
Auay (18 M) // Miners tup (ls)i 
A (lenth man f li (|8)8), 1 S fit 

Mystery { 1900) Ih 1 nah b Data (1901; 
and A Jinn if Ti I 1)0/) Other pul 
On and Off the J ~J a Australia (180i ) 
'sporting S ketch is (J i » and I hi Roar >f 
thf Ring (1900) 

Gould, Sabine Bnnng-, ue Barinc 
Goi/id 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-93) £ r 
composer of saued in )< and later of 
opera b m Paris Llw author wis an 
accomplished pi mist Hn showed an 
early passion for music m 1 ift< i studying 
under Haldvy passed biilluntly through 
the Conservatoire, receiving at the age of 


twenty one the I> Institute’s grand prix 
for composition Ills intention had been 
to study foi holy orders and he went to 
Romo with that object ami although 
nothing came of it he continued to devote 
himself wholly to tho composition of 
church miiblc T.ho great success of his 
thud moss (1849) aroused in lilm. tho am- 
bition to qxploic a wider field, and, satura- 
ted with the ideals of Gti art, music, and 
literature, he turned to the lync drain a, 
Dht Union it Baucis he mg his first attempt 
But it was not until 1 S )1 that he was ac 
coidedany recognition is an operatic com- 
pose i in that yc ir bapho w is produced, 
and wis veiy generously received In 
is >2 lie wrote chord music foi a produc- 
tion of Pcmsard s Vlysst and two years 
later a favourable lectption was given to 



en inns m i\(,ois < oi sou 

his In \ on ne *ai glante Ills re il success 
however c imo with the production of 
baust (18)9) i vei> he lutiful work in 
which G genius n it h< s Its /tnllh, and 
pi i haps the mist width popular open 
evtt written Mil cquentlv bo wrote Ja 
hinede s ah (1S(2> Mireillr (1801), la 
( olombc ( 1 Sf < ) homeo it Jnhtile (1867), 
( \nq Math M877) anil RolyiucU (1878), 
none of win h has any pit sent intnest 
although cxwipts au lnqucnlly given 
on the conceit plitfoim Ho iIho wiote 
some orate nos winch were popul ir in 
1 ondon whcio G stned daring the 
1 nmo Gii w ir ind iftuw ircls until 
1 s 7 ■> Am >n* clhu but slighter wotks 
is Ids popul u / nirral Maufiofa Marion 
itt * Him w rk Is full of stinvo melody 

ind hirmm\ uml his wilting foi tho 
orchestral | uts in his operas is beauti- 
fully balan cl nnd reHtiuinjrd Ho also 
wrote ft fanlj large numbu of songs and 
romanccH imung tho fornpr being his 
lamous iie Mana based op Ilvh’s fiial 
Ticlude, and many devout songs tho less 
devout bung tho better Ills own 
Mimoxres dun artiste wero pub posthu- 
mously (1890) Nee also ( C 1 Saint- 
fe&Cus, Charles Gounod el It Don Juan de 
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Mozart , 1892, and *Le Ltvret do Faust’ i Go urock, tn. of Scotland, in W. Renfrew- 


( Monde Musicale , 1914); and G. Doret, 
Musique et Musiciens, 1915; also lives by 
M. A. do Bovct, 1890; 1*, L. lllllemacher, 
1906; C. Ballaiguo, 1910; and J. G. Prod*- 
hommo and A. Dandelot, 1911. 

Gour, see Guun. 

Gouraud, Henri Joseph Etienne (1867- 
1916), Fr. general, b. in Paris, ltendered 
distinguished service in Moroccan cam- 
paign, 1911-14, In the First World War 
he succeeded Gen. d*Amado as ooin- 
munder-ln-chief of tho Fr. forces in the 
Dardanelles, having previously com- 
manded the 1st Corps on tho W. front. 
By 1919 he had become commander-in- 
chief of the army of tho Levant. In his 
able defence in the Argonne sector he 
earned tho soubriquet the ‘Lion of the 
Argonne.* Was wounded by a shell in 
1915, losing an arm. Tn the allied 
offensive, July-Aug. 1918, ho defeated 
the Gor. forces E. of Rheims. Accorded 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
Scut, in 1919, to act as Fr. high commis- 
sioner to Hjria, where he succeeded in 
establishing the Fr. mandate. Member 
of tho Conseil Sup^rieur dc la Guerre, 
1922. Military governor of Paris, 1923- 
1938. 

Gourd, name give" to various species 
of the order ('ut ailnxmiv which arc 
distinguished on account of their fruit. 
These fruits arc nearly itlwnvs large and 
fleshy, curiously shaped, and abound in 
nutritious matter. Most of the Gs. belong 
to the genus Cuvurhita, e.a. <\ Pepo. the 
pumpkin; the bottle G. or calabash 
cucumber is tMqtnaria iw7'/un«, with a 
bitter and dangerously pmgnMve fruit; 
the snake G. belongs to the genus Tricho- 
smithes; the bitter G. or coloeynth in 
C ilrullus calory nthis , and is a Hum! to tlie 
water-melon. 

Gourko, Joseph Vladimirovich <1828- 
1901 ), Russian count and general of Lithu- 
anian extract ion. Ills claim to distinc- 
tion is based on bis services in the Itusso- 
Turkish war of 1877, where ho greatly 
distinguished himself, capturing Sofia, 
l’liilippopolis, and Adrlannplc. lie also 
took part in the Crimean war. being 
stationed at Bclbok. For bis services in 
the Russo-Turkish war ho was decorated 
with tho order of tlio second class of St. 
George. From 1879 to 1880 he was 
governor of St. Petersburg, and fmm 1883 
to 1894 governor-general of Poland. 

Gourmont, Remy do (1858 19151. Pr. 
author and critic; />. April 1 nt the < bateau 
'do la Motto. BuHoehos-en-lloulino (Orne). 
Studied lit. the Lvo6e of Guidances, and at 
the Faculty of Let ten* at Caen. Went 
to Paris, and was attached to tin* Biblio- 
thequo Nationale. 1883-91. Hi" early 
works, from l r n I'olcan cn eruption (1882) 
to Lcs Cattail tens dc France (1893), were 
of t he diffusion-of -knowledge t y pe. Then 
came novels, of which tho best known is 
Sutine (1890). In 1890 helped to found 
tho Mercure tie France; cd. it and rcv. 
other jours. Ilia style was fast idious, and 
he Indulged in much philosophic tlnesso 
in his essays. See M. Ooulon, L'A’n- 
sieffuement dc Remy de Gourmont , 1921; 
and life by P. Jacob, 1931. 


sliiro, situated at the mouth of the Clyde, 
on the 1. b. It Is 2 m. W. of Greenock 
and has of late years become famous 
as a holiday resort, having considerable 
passenger traffic by tho Clyde steamers. 
Pop. 9000. 

Gout. A first attack of G. usually 
commences by waking the patient up 
during tho night with intense pain in 
tho foot. The next morning there is 
redness over ono or more joints, with 
extreme tenderness. The pain and swelling 
last for a week or more and, as a rule, 
leave the patient feeling better than 
before. An attack of G„ though not 
serious, is a warniug that the patient must 
reconstruct his inode of living and en- 
deavour, as for as possible, to avoid 
unnecessary worry, take regular exercise, 
and be warmly clad, so us to avoid any 
risk of chili. An appropriate diet is all 
important. Alcohol should be avoided — 
beer, stout, and porter are the most in- 
jurious forms; strong wines (port, sherry, 
Madeira) come next and then light wines 
(hock, etc.) und spirits, which aie the least 
injurious forms. But, unless the attack is 
duo to a preventable caiihe, total abstin- 
ence is stronglv recommended. There 
should also be distinct moderation in food. 
A ‘purin’ free diet should be aimed at, 
that is to sav, one containing the smallest 
possible amount of nitrogen. For in- 
stall* o, butcher'^ mcatshoukl be restricted, 
and «ggs taken but occasionally. The 
disadvantages of a restricted diet are 
that the patient feels he is not getting 
fluilu lent nourishment if leading an ordin- 
ary life. It is b*ltcr therefore to com- 
mence the regimen during an attack, when 
loss of apprtite i" generally present. The 
patient is then content to live on slops 
such as vegetable -amps, milk puddings, 
gruel, arrowroot, etc., while barley water 
is advantageous in quenching thirst. 
When tlie attack lemons ami the appetite 
improves the patient mav be given fried 
or boiled fish, without any indigestible 
sauce, chicken, and other forms of white 
meat, lteeurmit attacks of O. arc apt 
to appear with "light cause, or none at all, 
and to alhet an increasing number of 
joints, wlucb become misshapen and stiff, 
the atLuks becoming prolonged until 
the pain L almost continuous. 

It i." of interest to consider that the 
prime c.uim of G. is the failure 1 <• utilise 
the food taken, sometimes because too 
much it- taken, sometimes becniwc of the 
failure of the digestive powers, sometimes 
because the kidneys ore ineapuble of 
performing tho work required of them. 
Despite tlie peculiarities of any individual 
ease, these three conditions become more 
marked, and a more and more rigid diet 
is indicated, till at length only as much 
food is tuken as can bo used and tho waste 
products, particularly uric acid, removed 
bv t he kidneys. The kidneys are relieved 
by Hushing them out with water, which 
can be taken Drat thing in tho morning, 
last thing at night, and in the interval" 
between moals. If this is not done tho 

E ro ducts of digestion circulating in the 
lood injure tho walls of the blood vessels 
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and so weaken them that they may burst. 
When this result occurs in the brain the 
condition is described as apoplexy, and 
in all parts of the body impaired vessel 
walls interfere with the nourishment of 
the parts they supply. When this takes 

S laoo in the lungs bronchitis sets in; in 
tie caso of the skin eczema and other 
diseases result. In addition the changes 
in the vessel walls produeo changes in the 
heart and kidnoys which arc of such 
extreme severity that they may bring 
about a fatal result. As G. tends to run 
in families tho tendency must be counter- 
acted. The children of gouty parent*? 
should avoid tho errors of their ciders, 
particularly in diet, mode of life, such ns 
exposure to cold, aud lack of oxercise. 
Regular extrcise acts in two ways: bv 
utilising the products of digestion and 
increasing the amount of invisible per- 
spiration levs work is thrown upon tho 
kidueys. Further, a gouty parent should 
seriously consider the que&tiou whether 
his profession or occupation is a suitable 
one for his children. The treatment of 
G. mainly depends upon relieving the pain 
by heat, i.c. by hot baths, to which soda 
may bo added, tho administration of 
potassium and lithium salts (since tho 
urates of these metals arc more soluble 
than sodium urate, which forms in their 
absence), and colcbioum. 

Gouvion St. Cyr, Laurent, Marquis de 
(17G4-1S30), Fr. marshal, b. at Toul. He 
took part in tho Prussian and Polish cam- 
paigns of 1807 and 1808, and in Aug. 1812 
obtained a victory over the Russians at 
Polotsk, for which ho was created a mar- 
shal of Franco. St. CVr accompanied 
Napoleon all through tho Russian cam- 
paign. On the restoration of tho Bour- 
bons he was created a peer, and in July 
1815 was appointed war minister. lie d. 
at Hyercs (Var). Besides his military 
career, he was the author of many works 
of valne, notably of Mfmoires pour a 
I’histoire mililaire sons le dircctoire , Ir 
conaulat , ct fempire (1831). See Gaj de 
Vernon, Vie de Gouvion Saint-Cyr, 1857. 

Govan, former burgh of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, on the S. bank of the Clyde, 
since 1912 a suburb of Glasgow', with 
which it is connected by railway and 
electric tramways. It owes its impor- 
tance to the shipbuilding and other in- 
dustries of the Clyde, and possesses some 
of the largest shipbuilding yards and 
engineering w orks of the Brit. Isles. Elder 
Park is situated here. Its pop., prior to its 
incorporation m Glasgow, was over 90,000. 
It sends one member to Parliament. 

Government implies sovereignty, and , 
the sovereign is defined by Austin to ho I 
the person or persons vested with the I 
supreme authority in an independent 
political society, rim h a society is a 
state and in every state there must be a 
sovereign power whir h exercises and 
controls the functions of G. and conducts 
and regulates the rek * ions of that political 
society with other polltiud societies. A 
single ruler, where there is one, is called 
tho sovereign: the body of rulers, where 
there are sev. y Is colled tho sovereign body 
of the G.» or tho supreme G. The rest of 


the members of a political society are 
called the subjeots. 

Origin of Government . — Tho whole sub- 
ject of G. has over iu the past been pro- 
ductive of what now, in the light of evolu- 
tion, may lie justifiably characterised os 
sheer dogmatism and a priori assumption. 
Probably no more remarkable theory of 
the origin of G. or tho beginnings of 
political societies has over been put for- 
ward than that of the social compact. 
This theory witli different philosophers 
and pub®Hsts assumes tho formation in 
some remote period of tho past of an 
original compact whether between tho 
governor and governed, or botwoen all the 
subjects exclusive of tho governor or 
ruler, whereby it was mutually agreed to 
surrender all tho sovereign powers to a 
sovereign or a sovereign body for tho 
benefit of all. The theory in its various 
forms was a reaction against tho absolut- 
ism of tho equally dogmatic patriarchal 
theory of the origin of G. With Hobbes 
the social compact was useful in getting 
rid of the theory of the erection of political 
societies on a basis of forco: a theory 
which, as it evolved the state from a dele- 
gation of ‘permanent and inexpugnablo 
power* to tho sovereign, gave no room for 
the existence of justice and moral obliga- 
tion. Locko reverted to the theory of 
Alt hails and assumed tho piincc or other 
ruler to have been a party to a contract 
by winch the sovereign ngreod to govern 
according to tho laws and for the public 
good, while the people on their side agreed 
to obey so long os tho prince remained 
faithful to his part of the bargain. With 
Rousseau the theory undenvent a radical 
change. Ho rejects with Indignation tho 
idea of a bilateral contract between 
sovereign amt pcoplo, and postulates a 
literally social compact His theory was 
tho revolutionary expression of equality, 
while those of tho Eng. philosophers were 
eminently consistent with cither an aristo- 
cratic or monarchic form of G. Tho 
doctrine of Rousseau hound all to all and 
allowed society to exist solely h> reference 
to this freo conv ention of associates. Sucli 
a thcorv is justifiably described by Prof. 
Holland as no more than *a dangorous 
truism.* Bent ham's utilitarian analysis 
of tho origin of Cl. by reference to the 
'immonso interest which men have in 
maintaining a government* assumes a 
similar historical basis. Every form of 
this theory of the genesis of G. makes tho 
capital error of regarding a political society 
or Htato as a conscious human contrivance, 
as against its far more probable evolution 
fiom natural causes. Tho merit of the 
theory, however, Is neatly expressed 1>> 
\\ how’ell as ‘a convenient form lor the ex- 
pression of moral truths,* and, indeed, ft is 
not to be supposed that all of Its exponents 
necessarily put it on any higfier plane. 
Whether any really satisfactory theory of 
the origin of G. has ever been ptit forward 
is a matter rather to bo referred to indivi- 
dual opinion. Spencer advances tho idea 
of tho evolution of political power and In- 
stitution by a process determined by con- 
ditions to the entire exclusion of Intentions, 
tho prln. condition being war. Jenks 
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thinks there Is not the slightest difficulty 
in proving that all politiool communities 
of the modern typo owe their existence to 
successful warfare, and as a natural conse- 
quence are forced to be organised on 
military principles. Maine, harking back 
to the patriarchal theory, sees the micro- 
cosm of the state in the family, expanded 
and developed into clans and tribes. 
Seeley inclines to a similar idea of Insen- 
sible gradations, but regards tribal com- 
munities as in themselves states or political 
societies, lie seems to ho justified in 
regarding all political society proper as 
arising out of some external pressure, c.g 
to repel a common foo or to uphold a 
common religion or superstition. Mc- 
Lennan and Morgan of the earlier school 
of evolution conceive of large hordes of 
people existing as groups anterior to the 
family as imagined by Aristotle, Maine, 
and others; but they do no more than 
bring the family one or two Htcps forward 
iu chronological order and hardly claim 
to do more than examine the origin of 
primeval society iu general. There are 
other theories of the origin of G., notably 
the cedes, notion of ( J . by divine appoint- 
ment, but this, like the philosophical 
suggestions of the origin from a social com- 
pact, involves asscrh.n w hich, however 
consistent they may be with the external 
phenomena presented by a modern form 
of (1.. derive therefrom not a scintilla of 
posit i vo proof. 

Forms of Corcrnmcni . — Aristotle and 
most later writers lui\o classified the 
regular forms of G. into (l) monarchy, or 
G. l>y a single person; (*2) aristocrucy, or 
G. by a select council; (3) commonwealth, 
or G. by the many. Corresponding to 
these terms are the forms of tyranny, 
oligarchy, and democracy, each with a 
depraved connotation; out the term 
democracy has long since virtually dis- 
placed commonwealth us tho description 
of a republican polity without connotation 
of praise or blame. It is to be noted, 
however, that the term demociney is 
confounded with corrupt plutocracy by 
the modern totalitarian propagandists. 
Blackstone wroto that in a democracy 
public virtue was more likely to bo found 
thau in either of the other forms of G„ 
that In aristocracies there was more wis- 
dom but less honesty than in a republic, 
and less strength than in a monarchy ; and 
that a monarchy w’us tho most powerful 
form of any, because the legislative and 
executive powers wore united in the hand 
of one princo. But a hybrid and para- 
doxical form of G. liko the limited con- 
stitutional monarchy of the Brit. Umpire 
presents features which are not readily 
susceptible of such orthodoxy, while the 
republican Gs. of the U.fcbA. have been 
characterised by no little corruption, 
much wisdom, and great strength. I ’ref. 
Seeley's classifications of societies into 
tribal, theocratic, and states proper, with 
an elaborate classification of states by 
reference to the proportional weight or 
distribution of governmental authority 
as botween the locality and tho central 
body. Is infinitely more in accordance with 
modem facts. It is obviously immaterial 


how Gs. may officially designate them- 
selves, if in substance they do not conform 
to set patterns. Seeley, like Bluntschli, 
rejected the Aristotelian, classification as 
useless, because it inquires after ono 
featuro only, viz. that of the number of 
rulers, and results therefore in classifying 
together states of an otherwise totally 
dissimilar nature. As a scientist should, 
ho omits all politico-ethical considera- 
tions, regarding both state and G. not as 
contrivances of the conscious human will, 
but as instinctive natural growths. He 
adopts many rross-divs. of states based on 
various considerations, particularly in 
regard to tho degree of local U. and the 
curtailment of liberty in speciul directions; 
liberty in this connotation being primarily 
freedom from over G„ and secondarily 
ns an equivalent to pari, or responsible 
G. Such divs., if a little bewildering, do 
undoubtedly conduce to a clearer under- 
standing of the characteristics of different 
kinds of G. Modern writers, however, are 
not prone to adopt any classification of 
forms of G. be> ond that into parliamentary 
and mm -parliamentary (see Cabinet), 
or some other div. designed to bring 
into prominence the degree to which the 
principles of representation may obtain. 
With tho same idea Gh. ore also referred to 
as autocratic or constitutional. The anet. 
Grecian states were at fir«t truly demo- 
cratic; but tho later communities were in 
the truest sense beif -governed, and there 
nev or lias been so close an approximation 
to the literal ideal of democracy as the Gk. 
city state, where every citizen took his 
turn at the proper business of G. In 
anet. Home the G. wus, under the kings, 
the monopoly of an exclusive caste of 
citizens; while in the later days of the 
republic was piesented the spectacle of 
the inhab. of one tn. wielding the resources 
of a world-wide empire. On tho estab. of 
tho empire Home in its declining dajs fell 
under the extreme autocracy of Ciesarism, 
where, in Lord Gowrie's words, ‘the 
Master of tho world posed as tho humble 
servant of a menial state. * but in reality 
exerted complete authority through the 
military despotism of Home. In tho 
earlier da>s of England the feudal form 
of G. was in its essentials autocratic, but 
the mutual contractual relation ? between 
tho king and his vassals, and between the 
latter and under-tenants, soon paved the 
way to n astern of representation ( see 
Electoratl). 

Up to the time of the First World War 
Russia and Turkey were commonly 
regarded as being under autocratic forms 
of (*., and post-war developments in those 
two countries seemed only to emphasise 
this position. But while the Ottoman 
Empire, till comparatively recent times at 
all events, lagged for behind the re^t of 
Europe in its adherence to a despotic form 
of monnrchy, the Russian autocracy 
evolved itself into G, by depts. or a 
bureaucracy (q.v.). At tho present day 
in Turkey all sovereignty belongs to tho 
Grand National Assembly, but tho Soviet 
G. of Russia is even more autocratic than 
tho Tsarist G. Most Gs. of tho day are 
constitutional in form, and as such subject 
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to varying: degrees of popular control . The 
essence of a constitutional G. is that the 
executive powers nro limited by legal 
restriction contained in some written 
or conventional constitution, and such 
prorogate c powers as may remain to it 
arc, in reality lor the most part, popular 
privileges. Constitutions (Q.v.) aro said to 
be either rigid or flexible: rigid constitu- 
tions are writteu documents containing 
fundamental laws or legal principles which 
cannot be changed otherwise than by some 
exceptional piocedurc: a flexible con- 
stitution Is one, like tho Brit. constitution, 
which recognises no difference between 
constitutional aud other laws, but permits 
the legal sovereign Parliament to change 
them at will. Practically, however, there 
exist in flexible constitutions principles 
which no Parliament would undertake 
lightly to niter. Most of the great nations 
of the day, except Great Britain, have 
adopted rigid constitutions, under which 
the rights of the subject are expressly 
guaranteed by the G. The common 
clement of all constitutional forms of G. 
is that the sovereign legislative powers 
are really exercised by assemblies of a 
popular and electi\ o character. In most 
federal nations the functions of G. ore 
divided between the central G. and the 
constituent states, there being in nuht 
cases written constitutions strictly de- 
fining the powers of the former and leaving 
to the latter all such powers as ore not thus 
expressly taken away. This is so iu the 
U. 8 .A., but In Canada the authority of the 
dominion Parliament is indefinite, while 
that of the proxs. is defined. The bwiss 
Federal Assembly, like Congress, can 
legislate only on a limited number ol 
matter^, and it has no power of annulling 
laws po^-od by the different canton Gh. 

Totalitarian Govern mmt . — Totalitarian 
G. la. a modern variant of dictatorship 
and, as exemplified in Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany, Communist Kugsia, and Falan- 
gist 8 pain, has its own variants. In and 
republican Koine there were periods when 
the absolute rule of a person or group, 
without the necessity of the consent of the 
govuned, prevailed and the term dic- 
tatorship dales from this time, when in an 
emergent 5 a man might be appointed 
dictator b> the Senate for seven years and 
held absolute power for that term after 
which he had to retire and constitutional 
rule was restored. Modern dictatorship 
is either per-oual or that of a group or 
class —militaiy or proletariat — though 
even in the lutt< r case it is commonly 
embodied in the \n i-on of a leader. Until 
the emergence in the inter-world-war 
period of the totalitarian Gs., it was 
axiomatic that most us. of tho day were 
constitutional and moio or less democratic, 
as opposed to autbontarlan. The total 
states of Germany and Italy wero the 
antithesis of constitutional and democratic 
states. In them institutional forms 
were abolished und G. was the function of 
a dictator and his clique— m short, tho 
totality of powers, executive and legis- 
lative, were vested In a dictator or loader, 
while in the constituent states or provs. 
delegated powers were given to dist. 

\ 


leaders. Tho cardinal feature of a totali- 
tarian state is the single-party system of 
G. as opposed to the liberal conception of 
C., which assigns to the State only certain 
conventional spheres of control while 
leaving as man) as possible of tlio residu- 
ary powers to the freo decision of the 
individual. The 'total state* extends 
the sphere of state influence over tho whole 
of life, both private and public, and 
exacts subordination of the individual 
to the demands of the State. Thus in 
Germany tho Nazi paity, in Italy the 
Fascist, in Russia tho Communist, and in 
Spain tho Falangist aro or were the only 
political parties permitted. Denazifi- 
cation in post-war Germany, aud the 
liquidation of tho Fascist party iu Italy 
during tho Second World War, have 
abolished tho totalitnilnn sjstem m those 
countries, but tho Falangist party still 
exists in Franco’s Spain, whilo in Kussia 
the Communist part> still holds undis- 
puted sway. 

Functions of Government . — These aro 
threefold: (1) legislative; (2) judicial; (3) 
executive or ad minis trative. Tho first is 
concerned with tho mnkiug and altering 
of law-*, the second with the interpretation 
and application of those laws, and tho 
third with tho carrying those laws into 
cttcct. In a uarrower sense G. is identified 
with tho executive, and this is really tho 
modern connotation of the tcini. In most 
states these three fund ions arc vested in 
separate entities, but in some eases, r.t/. in 
certain crown colonics, all or the and 
last mny be vested in a single person or 
body ot persons. Tho Brit. < 'ftbmet illus- 
t rates in a striking manner tho narrower 
sense of G. as above indicated. All 
t he most important and far-reaching 
legislative measures of recent years havo 
been introduced into Parliament by re- 
sponsible ministers, and the skill, tact, 
and ingenuity of those ministers in ‘pilot- 
ing’ their Hills through the Lower House, 
coupled with tho fact thut the Parliament 
Act lias virtually abolished two -chamber 
O., so identify these measures with tho 
ministry thut the remaining members of 
the House of Commons more and more 
assume tho role of an automatic voting 
assembly, the majority in which is pledged 
to support the ministry of tho day. 
Where, however, tho ministry really 
reflects the opinion of the majority of tho 
electorate, the principle of representative 
G. is In no w i*>o disturbed, and it can 
hardly bo doubted that the strong cohesive 
action of a unanimous Cabinet, faithfully 
endeavouring to interpret tho popular will, 
docs make for efficiency and dispatch in 
tho functions of G. 

Alter tho hirst World War tho in- 
trusion, lu Great Britain, of tho G. In tho 
economic sphere was uccedtuated by 
the policy or 'reconstruction*- a policy 
widen appeared to be warranted by tho 
spectacle of a world disorganised by the 
necessities of war. In the years im- 
mediately following tho w$r it was 
suggested by somo Eng. statesmen and 
publicists that the experience of the war 
revealed in England the essential weak- 
ness of tho old Cabinet system. Lord 
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Curzon, a great authority, declared that 
the old system had irretrievably broken 
down both as a war mochino and as a 
peace mochino (House of Lords debate, 
Juno 19, 1918). lie predicted that in 
future the presenco of other ministers 
than Cabinet ministers ot Cabinet discus- 
sions would boeome an inevitable feature 
of Cabinet procedure and that tho system 
of devolution and decentralisation of O. 
work would be considerably developed. 
Yet by 1920 the Cabinet once more con- 
sisted in the main of departmental 
ministers; its numbers had not been sub- 
stantially reduced, and the principle of 
collective responsibility again prevailed. 
Tho experiments of the War Cabinet 
and the Imperial War Cabinet, effective 
in tho time of war. did not become, as 
was hoped by Lloyd George, ‘an accepted 
convention of tho British constitution’ 
(see also Cauinkt, Imi»fri\l Wau). In 
1917 a committee was appointed by 
the minister of reconst met ion to inquire 
into the responsibilities of the various 
depts. of the Central Executive G. This 
‘machinery of ti. commit tee* under 
tho chairmanship of Lord Haldane (q.v.) 
suggested in its report that the busi- 
ness of tho various depts. of G. should be 
distributed as far ns \ *w».j|»lo according 
to tho nature of tho senht- with which 
they were concerned: and on that prin- 
ciple it was proposed to reduce the 
number of depts. and simplify the func- 
tions of tiio State, but to increase the 
number of ministers. The weakness, 
however, of this report was that It con- 
templated Ihu intrusion of the State into 
every corner of social and industrial 
activity, and it is hardly a matter for 
surprise that the proposals were not 
implemented, though two new depts. of 
state, tho Ministry iff Transport and the 
Ministry ot Labour, were created. In 
timo of major wars private enterprise is 
hound to prove entirely inadequate to tho 
enormous strain on its resources. Govern- 
mental control is the only way of sah at ion, 
and when tho Second world War broke 
out a number of now ministries were 
quickly set up, including Ministries of 
Information, Aircraft Production, Homo 
Security, Supply, Shipping, and Economic 
Warfare (or Blockade). 

Sc ie nee and (l or cm ment . — A consequence 
of two world wars is t lie accelerated evolu- 
tion of G. machinery for tho promotion 
and use) of scientific knowledge. l T p to 
tho outbreak of the First World War tho 
only notable) interventions of G. in tho 
scientific sphere wore tho foundation iff 
tho Nutional Physical Laboratory, the 
formation of tho Development Gonimis- 
sion, and the settingup of national research 
institutes. The need to apply scientific 
knowledge to everyday affairs becamo 
acute after 1914 with tho necessity to 
develop now methods for war require- 
ments, and a committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil for sclent Iflo and Industrial research 
was appointed in 1915 and, in 1918, a 
Dept, of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. Then in 1920 tho Medical lic- 
search Council was estab. to administer 
funds accumulated out of tho operation 


of the National Insurance Act, 1911, and 
in 1930 was set up the Agric. Research 
Council. Tho appointment by the G. 
after tho Second World War of tho 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy was 
a further significant recognition, through 
war experience, of tho fact that scientific 
knowledge and method must ho con- 
sidered in the direction of national affairs. 
The existence of this council, together 
with that of tho newly estab. Defence 
Research Policy Committee, indicates 
thut to-day the advice of scientists, like 
that of economists, is now recognised as 
being of immediate importance in the 
formulation of general national policies 
no less in pence than in war. To-day 
tho Dept, of Scientific and Industrial 
Research maintains, in addition to the 
National Physical Laboratory, which acts 
both os a central bureau of standards and 
a research laboratory of applied physics, 
a building research station, a chemical 
research laboratory, food investigation 
institutes, a forest products research 
laboratory, a fuel research station, tho 
geological eurvey, a radio rc^onri h labora- 
tory, and others, all of which are con- 
cerned not so much with basic research 
as with the development to some practical 
end of fundamental discoveries and ideas 
which have normally developed out of an 
academic environment. 

»SV e also Indirect Bulk. 

Sir it. Finer, Theory and Practice of 
Modem ( forerrnnent , 193*2. and Future 
Government^ 19 40; E. P. Bonn, Modern 
(jarcrnmnit, 1930; .1. T. Slmtwcll (od.), 
(I’orrrnments of Font menial Karaite, 1940; 
\S\ A. Robson. The Untish System of 
( forermtunf , 1940, 191K; J. J. Clarke, 
Outlines of < '« ntral (Jorcrnment. 1944; 
and It. M. Mdver. \l%h of ( fort r ament , 
1947. Set also bibliography of Oon- 

SXITITION. 

Government’s Island, is. belonging to 
tlio U.S. V., m the R. Mississippi, situated 
between Kmk Is. city and Davenport, 
containing tu^ennls and armouries. 

Governor, Colonial. The king is repre- 
sented in tho colouies by Gs. appointed 
by commissions under the Royal £fgn 
Manual conferring upon them their 
powers, t ogether with instructions defining 
their duties. Gs. aro appointed during 
the ro>al plcasuie, hut ao not generally 
retain office lor more than live or six years. 
The extent of tho powers and duties of a 
G. varies with tho constitution of the 
colom . In self-governing colonies, which 
have attained dominion status and art 
no longer styled colonies, the G. is called 
a governor-general and is in the position 
of a constitutional monarch who acta on 
tho advice of responsible ministers; hut 
in the case of crown colonies (?.».) tho G. 
is an autocrat exercising both legislative 
and administrative powers subject only 
to the coutrol of the Colonial Office. 
Tnhr alia the powers and .duties of a G. 
arc (1) To assent to, or withhold nsNcnt 
from. Bills passed by the local legislature, 
ext opt iu certain cases such as currency, 
army and navy, and foreign treaty 
niat tors, where he must reserve thorn 
for the royal assent t see Colonial Law); 
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(2) to pardon criminals and remit fines 
and penalties; (3) to Issue warrants for 
the expenditure of public money; (4) to 
appoint and dismiss' public servants; 
(6) to grant licences for marriages, letters 
of administration, and probate of wills; 
and (6) to defend the colony against ex- 
ternal aggression. A G. is entitled to 
obedience and assistance from all civil 
and military officers in tlio colony. He 
is not entitled to leave the colony without 
royal permission. lie has no authority 
over Brit, ships, but should ho require 
their assistance ho must conmumicato 
with the Colonial Office save where the 
lives of Brit, subjects are endangered, 
when he may ask for such assistance 
directly from the navy. The celebrated 
cases of 2?. v. Wall and ll. r. Eyre ostab. 
that a C. G. can be tried in England for 
crimes committed in tho colony In his 
official capacity. See G. J. Tarring, Law 
relating tty the Colonies, 1893, and D. 
Chalmers Outlines of Constitutional and 
Administrative Ixmo, 1910. 

Governor-General. Tim status and 
functions of a Brit. 11. -G. have been 
radically changed as a corollary to the 
altered status of the ‘great self-governing 
dominion-.. The Imperial Conference of 
1926 made an important declaration 
through the report of its Inter-Imperial 
Helatlon Committee, to the effect that the 
G.-G. of a dominion was now the ‘repre- 
sentative of the Crown, holding in all 
essential respects the same position in 
relation to the administration of public 
affairs in the dominion as is held by Hi-. 
Majesty the King in Great Britain, and 
that he is not the representative or agent 
of His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain or of nnv dept, of that govun- 
ment.' This declaration necessitated a 
change in the procedure tor tho appoint- 
ment of G.-G., and accordingly the Im- 
perial Conference of 1930 arrived at the 
following conclusions: (1) the parties 
interested in the appointment are tin* 
king and the dominion concerned ; (2) 
tho constitutional practice that tho king 
acts on the advice of responsible minis- 
ters applies in this instance; <3) the 
ministers who tender and are responsible 
for this advice are the ministers in the 
dominion concerned; and (4) the minisb ls 
tender thfir formal advice after informal 
consultation with tho king. Tho con- 
ference ah-o declared that the channel 
of communication between the king and 
the gov. of anv dominion wus a matter 
solely concerning the king und such 
gov., and they icconlcd that the gov. 
in the United Kingdom had expressed iU 
willingness to act in relation to any of the 
king's govs, in any manner in which that 
gov. might wish, lmallv it was de- 
clared that the manner m which the instru- 
ment containing the G.-g.’h appointment 
should reflect tho principles accepted by 
tho Imperial Confen*n< a was a matter 
for the advice of luo ministers in tho 
dominion concerned. The position now 
therefore is that tho home gov. is not 
consulted, though the appointment of the 
£irl of Clarendon in S. Afrioa in 1929 and 
JlJj &fr. Tim Healy In Ireland two years 


previously seemed to show that the home 
gov. still rotained a share in tho advice 
to be given to the king. At all events the 
constitutional functions of the sovereign 
remain unimpaired by the changes. The 
old aspect of the royal prerogative is 
unchallenged, and the king can approve 
or reject any nomination. The G.-G. 
having ceased to he the channel of com- 
munication between gov. and gov., con- 
sideration was given to the question of 
securing some kind of representation of 
tho homo gov. in the dominions, aud the 
most natural solution was the appoint- 
ment of a high commissioner to correspond 
with the dominion high commissioners in 
London. Tho first dominion to receive 
such a representative was Canada (Sir 
Wm. Clark, 1929). Later high com- 
missioners were appointed in Australia, 
the Union of S. Africa, and New Zealand. 
A United Kingdom representative was 
appointed to Hire in 1910, hut, hi way of 
concession to Irish prejudices, was not 
styled ‘high commissioner.' 

Goward, Mary Ann, .set Kl.RLRY, Makv 
Ann. 

Gowbarrow Park, estate in Cumberland. 
Kngland, N. of Ullswater. on the slopes 
of G. Fell. The proport \ of the National 
Trust, it contains the beautiful waterfall 
of Aim Force and Aim Grig ( I .*>79 ft.). 
Area 748 ne. 

Gow, Neil (or Niel) (1727 1807). Scot- 
tish violinist ami composer, tat her of 
Nathaniel (1706-1831). lie was early 
reputed to he the best performer of reels 
• und strathspeys in IVithshiic. and noted 
for his skill in bowing. Raeburn fre- 
quently painted his portrait for UK 
numerous patrons, the chief being tlio 
duke of Athol. Nee VV. Chambers, Emin - 
rut Scotsmen, if., 1835, and Glen, Scottish 
Dance Music, ii., 1895. 

Gower, John (r. 1325-14081, one of the 
earliest Eng. poets, probablv of good 
family, perhups connected with Sir R. 
G. a laudowncr both in Suffolk and 
Kent. He seems to liavo been a personal 
friend of Ghnuecr, who called him ‘the 
moral G.* in dedicating to him Troylus 
anti Crcse nte (137 2 - 86 ). Ho married hit o, 
and became blind about 1400. G. wroto 
three long poerns the Speculum malt - 
tantis (originalh Hominis) in Fr. verse (r. 
1378), found id Gtirnbridgc, 1896, by G. G. 
Macaulay; Vnr damanlis. In Lot. elegiacs, 
1382-8 4, dealing with Wat Tyler's 
| rebellion (art Gove's oil. for Roxburglio 
Club 1850), to which was added Cronica 
i tripartita on IleDry IV.'s aecesBlon (see 
IT. Wright, Political Poems, i., c. 1855, 
I and T. Fuller, Church History, ii., 1655); 
and Confess to a mantis, in Eng. octosylla- 
bic verse (c. 1386), completed by 1394. 
Firbt dedicated to Richard II., It was 
afterwards transferred to Heffry of Lan- 
caster (Ilenn IV. by 1399), oii which and 
other grounds G. has been called a timid 
time-server. The Confessio was one of 
the first bookH printed by Caxton (1483). 
It consists of a pmloguo and eight books 
of over 100 stories taken from Ovid, 
Valerius Maximus, Justlu, Oe$ta Roman - 
arum, chronicles of Cassiodorus and Isi- 
dorus, Godfrey of Viterbo's Pantheon, and 
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other sources. His Cinquante Jialades 
were printed for the Roxburgho Club, 
1818. His work is mostly tedious and 
uninspired , but he deserves respect for 
his painstaking if monotonous verso, and 
for Ills influence on Eng. literature down 
to Shakespeare’s time. His tomb is in 
St. Saviour’s (old St. Mary (Ivories), 
Southwark. See ods. of the Confessio 
by R. Pauli, 1857; H. Morley (Onris* 
brooko Library), 1889; T. Macaulay, 
Works of J. Uowcr , 1899-1901. See T. 
Warton, History of English Poetry , 1781; 

G. Ellis, Specimens of Early English Poets 
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i., 1790; .1. Lowell, Conversations on some 
of the Old Poets , 1845; F. \V. Snell, The 
Age of Chaucer, 1901; and G. O. Fox, The 
Medieval Sciences in the Works of (lower, 
19:11. 

Gower, or Gwyr (crooked), peninsula in 
Glamorganshire, Wales, situated between 
Swansea Bav uud the Burry Inlet. Its 
rocky coastline is principally composed 
of limestone, with numerous ernes, and 
tlie scenery is magnillccut. Thimbu Head 
is the property of the National Trust. 
In tlio oloventh century it was overrun 
by the Normans, who built castles and 
churches'; in the reign of Henry I. it was 
inhabited by the Flemings, the descend- 
ants of whom still live there. It contains 
pioturosque ruins and supposed D midi cal 
remains. Pop. of G. rural dist., 10.000. 

Gowhatty, see Gauhati. 

Gowrie, Garsc of, see Cakse of Gowrie. 

Gowrie Conspiracy, mysterious event in 
the hist, of .Scotland, which took place 
in Aug. 1600 and resulted In the slaughter 
of tho earl of G. and bis brothor by the 
attendants of James VI., afterwards 
James I. of England, at G, House, Perth. 


Goya 

John Ruthven, third ear of G., and his 
brother, Alexander Ruthven, were, at 
the time, living on the earl’s estate at 
Perth, and early in Aug. the king, with a 
few attendants, visited the castle to 
confer with tho carl regarding a debt. 
There seems to have been ill feeling at the 
time between the two, on account of the 
earl’s father having been put to death by 
King James for treason, and the king 
also owed Earl G. a large sum of money. 
After dinner, ou the evening of Aug. 5, 
1C00, Alexander ltuthvcu is said to have 
taken the Icing to a private study, while 
his brother, the earl, was engaged with 
other guests, and here James was con- 
fronted by an armed man, who, as 
appeared, w r as none other than G.’s 
servant, Henderson. Alexander Ruth- 
ven thereupon drew Henderson’s dagger 
and presonted it at the king’s breast, 
threatening to kill him on tho spot If 
ho cried out for help, but that his life 
Hhould be safe if ho remained quiet. Ho 
then left King James in the custody of 
Henderson, who professed ignorance of 
any plot, and at the king’s request opened 
one of the windows, when Alexander 
Ruthven returned, and on seeing the king 
about to call for help, struggled with him. 
James, however, managed to reach the 
window and cried out ‘Treason!’ to liis 
followers below, w f ho ran up tho staircase 
to the king’s help, led by John Ramsay, 
afterwards earl of Holdernesse. They 
found James struggling with Ruthven, 
whom Ramsay managed to wound and 
push down tin* stairway, w’hcre he was 
subsequent! v killed by other of the king’s 
followers. G. then entered upon the 
scene, and seeing Ins brother’s dead body 
rushed into the mffle and was killed him- 
self. The tragedy caused intense excite- 
ment throughout Scotland, and all tho 
details of the investigation into the circum- 
stances were reported to Elizabeth’s 
ministers in England. The estates of the 
Ruthvens were confiscated, their name 
and honours abolished, and the house in 
w'hich the ^traugi, event took place 
destroyed. Those politically hostile to 
James said that , w itb tho help of the court, 
ho invented tho story of a plot by Queen 
Elizabeth in order to cover his own fault 
•and his design to extirpate tho Ruthven 
family, Some colour was given to the 
belief by tho relentless severity with which 
James pursued tho two younger and un- 
doubtedly innocent brothers of the earl. 
They both lied to England at tho time; 
but after tho accession of James to the 
throne, one escaped abroad, while the 
other WiW imprisoned for nineteen years 
in tho Tower of London. The event is 
amongst the unsolved enigmas of hist. 
Sec It Galderwood, History of the Kirk 
of Scotland (Edinburgh), 1642-19. and 
A. Lang. James VI, and the uouvrie 
Mysttry , 1902, and tlie authorities there 
cited. 

Goya y Lucientas, Francisco Jot* dc 
(1740 1828), Sp. painter, b. at Fucnde- 
todos in Aragon. Ills passion for painting 
was awakened by a monk of Santa F6, 
near Saragossa, and at the ago of sixteen 
ho was admitted into the studio of Josd 
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Luxan Martinez. Here he participated 
in the quarrels of painters, and after one 
of these street fights had to floe to Madrid. 
Ho afterwards went to Italy and settled in 
Iiomc. where he mot Louis David, but in 
1771 returned to Spain. Ilis work, like 
his career, is wild, but is very fine in execu- 
tion, and his paintings include church 
pictures in fresco and in oil, portraits, 
etchings, and engravings, o. was made 
pintnr <h camera by Charles IV. in 1709, 
and hK portrait of Charles slums that ho 
excelled in portraiture. ‘The Caprices,’ 
'The Disasters of War,' and the thirty- 
three plates of scenes in the hull-ring arc 
perhaps his be&t work. Sic lives by A. L. 
Meyer, 1921, and U. Poore, 1D38 ; also 
Goya: Drawings from the Prado (introduo* 
by A. Malraux), 19 IS. 

Goya, tn. and port of Corricntes, Argen- 
tine Republic, on the Rio Parana. It was 
estab. in 1807 by (’apt. C. It is served 
by the Central, Kutre Rios, and N.K. 
railways and is a distributing eentro for 
agrie. products and timber. Pop. 19.000. 

Goyana, or Goyanna, city of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Pernambuco. It is a trade 
centre for sugar, coflee, tobacco, riun, 
cattle, cotton, etc. The Dutch held pos- 
sesion of it from 1636 to 1GC1. Pop. 
about 53,000. 

Goyaz, central state of Brazil, including 
all the ter. between the two brunches of 
the it*. Tocantins and Ar.iguaj, neurh 
the whole basin of the prm. one, from its 
origin, and the high valleys of the Parnna- 
hyba-Parann. Its climate is sub-troplcnl, 
and the soil is not very productive, though 
tobacco is exported. Cattle-grazing is 
extensively carried on, and gold, iron, 
diamonds, mica, and copper arc mined. 
Neither of the rivs. between which the 
state lies is navigable, so the only outlet 
for the state is by means of mule trains 
until the railways arc extended trorn >.n> 
Paulo and Minas Geraes. The cap. i- 
Inyunia, a mining tn. on thn Rio Vermelho. 
ft is the see of a bishopric and possis-.u% 
a small cathedral. Pop. 28.20U. Male 
area 2^.500 h q. m.; pop. 923,700. 

Goyon, Jan van (139G-JG5G). Dutch 
paint* r, h. at. Leyden, lie spent the 
greater part of his life at The Hogue, and 
in 10 to v.is elected a member of tlu* Poin- 
ters’ (fluid. lie was one of the earliest of 
the Dutch Inudscnpc painters, and owing 
to tin* trn a ness of his colours, his mm and 
riv. piec< - ur* the most \ allied, lie al-o 
Studied .itiiiu-phciie ettects in black and 
white. 

Gozo Island, nr Gozzo (anot. Gaulos), 
Brit. is. in lin Mediterranean, i m. N.W. 
of Malra. It i- 0 m. long and* 1J in. wide, 
has an area oi sq. m., and lm coruposi d 
of coralline mid glohigerina limestone, 
with tracts of nmi and blue clay. The 
chief to. is ViMoua (formerly llabntm 
and on the S.K. must is Fort Cbambruv. 
In the Second World War Her. air raids 
the is. sutfered a m • Ion-, loss in the seven- 
teenth-century (Giant’s) Gourgion Tower. 
It was unique in the Maltese archipelago, 
and was of great inters 1 with its many 
stone drop-boxes, hcraldn shields, and 
slender domed staircase lower, it was 
completely obliterated in 1942 to make a 


tempo^ra^y ^landing-ground for aircraft. 

°(Sozzi7 Count Carlo (1720-1806), It. 
dramatist, brother of Oasparo, b. at 
Venice, lie was a member of the Grand - 
leschi Sooiety, which was especially 
zealous to preserve the anct. It. literature, 
and became famous for his wit by the pub. 
of his satirical poem Tarlana degli infhtssi 
per I’anno bine stile (1757) and his comedy 
b'iaba delV amore dclle. tre mclarancie 
(17G1). This latter, which was acted by 
tiie Sacchi company of players, was very 
successful, and led to the production of a 
series of dramatic pieces based on fairy- 
tales. Of these the best example per- 
haps is 1'urandot, Princtss of China 
(1762), which was (rails, by bcliillcr. <«. 
also trans. Calderon’s dramas, and pub. 
Dis autobiography, which is very amusing. 
His dramas, though praised by such 
eminent men as Goethe, Msmondl, and 
Tieek, have long since disappeared from 
the stage, and arc very scarce even in their 
printed form. See study, with biblio- 
graphy. by B. Cebtardo, 1932. 

Gozzl, Count Gasparo (1 713-8G). It. poet 
and ossav 1st, b. at V enice, brother of Carlo 
His works are remarkable for the purity 
of their language and the elegance of 
their diction. Ilia Sermon i are written 
in the style of Horace, and 11 Mondo 
morale shows the wonderful organisation 
of a philosophical mind. His version of 
Lucan, too, is remarkable, and Ids Difesa 
d\ Dante puts him in the first rank among 
commentators. Ho also acquir'd great 
reputation by tho pub. of Osmrraton 
rntezinno, a paper compiled in imitation 
of tho Spectator, llo spent some >c»rs of 
liis lifo at Venice, where ho was busy 
translating dramas (ohiolly irom the Kr.) 
for the Theatre Sant’ Digelo, ami ho was 
also censor of l he press in that eitv for a 
considerable period. See G. de Deauville, 
(Janjiant (tozzi. journal istt. venehen *iu 
.VI HDsu'cU, 1937. 

Gozzoli, Bonozzo (1 120-98), It. painter. 
b. at Florence, lie waa an assistant of 
Fra Angelico, and is chiefly famous for his 
work in fresco, liis largest and most 
important piece was begun in 1 1G9, and 
took sixteen vuirs to accomplish. It 
consists of a senes of twenty-four designs 
drawn from Bible liisl., and is in tho 
Otmpn Minto at Pisa. See study by LI. 
Mokes, 1900. 

G.P.U. (Gossudi'irstvennoyo Poll tit - 
cheskoyo Dpravlytaiiyc), or Soviet State 
Political 1)< id., also called o.G.P.IJ. Tho 
Soviet her let police, organised after tho 
Russian Revolution of 1917, to extirpate 
the oppoin nts of tiie CmiimuiiiHts. At 
that time it was known as tho Tcheka, 
from the initials of its former title, 
Ohrozvyteliai naya Komlsia' or Extra- 
ordinary Commission, which vtas designed, 
with wide powers, to combat political and 
< eonomic counter-revolution* espionage, 
and brigandage in Russia, anil, indeed, 
through propaganda and money, else- 
where. The chairman was A member of 
the council of people's commissaries of tho 
union. Tho legality of tho aots of tho 
G.P.U. waa controlled by the attorney - 
genoral of the Soviet under a decree of tho 
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•Talk* or central executive committee of 
tbe union. Like the Ger. Gestapo (q.v.) 
the O.P.U. employed special methods to 
detect opposition, even to tho extent of 
spying on the behaviour and utterances of 
tho Russian pop. Later, when the Com- 
munists became divldod against them- 
selves, their activities were directed 
against tho opponents of Stalin, particu- 
larly the followers of Leon Trotsky — evon 
pursuing their victims abroad. They 
played a leading part In theparty purges and 
political trials in 1936 and 1937. and con- 
trolled the forced labour camps in Russia. 
In 1936 they wero renamed the N.K.V.l)., 
and after tho Second World War were 
divided into tho M.G.B. mid the M.V.I). 

Graaf Reinet, tn. in Cape Prov., S. 
Africa, about 58 m. from Middclburg. 
It is one of the oldest ins. iu tho colony, 
and is noted for its gardens, vineyards, 
and choice fruit. It is also tlio terminus 
of one of tho railway lines from Port 
Elizabeth. Mohair and merino wool are 
produced in the dist. Pop.: European, 
4800; others, 9000. 

Grabbe, Christian Dietrich (1801-36), 
Ger. dramatist, b. at Detmold. lie 
studied law at the univ. of Leipzig, but 
soon abandoned this to devote himself to 
literary work. In 18..» determined to 
become an actor, and \\*oto the drama 
Herzog Theodor von ( iothland . This was 
not really successful, and O. went to tho 
univ. of Berlin and passed his advocate’s 
examination in 1821. lie nfterwards 
practised ns a lawyer in Pet mold. He is 
remarkable for his poetic genius, and his 
dramas contain some x cry flue passages, 
but Ids work is marred l»y indelicacy. 
His best works are Don Juan und Faust 
(1829); Friedrich Jiarbarossa (1829); 
Heinrich VI. (1830); and Ar/po hon f oder 
die Hundert Tnqe (1831) which places the 
halt I o of Waterloo upon tlx* stage. See 

A. Borgmaun, drabbet* Dcgei/uuntjen mil 
Zeitgmohsen, 1930. 

Gracchus, Cams Sempronius 158-121 

B. c\), younger brother of Tiberius, and like 
him was an ardent reformer of tho wrongs 
RutTercd by tho people, lmt went much 
further than Tiberius, llo seixed as 
quirstor In .Sardinia for two years, and on 
his return in 124 stood for the tribunate 
and was elected, and re-clectcd at the end 
of 123. He at once begun his reforms; lie 
procured the exile of Popilllus, the consul 
who had proceeded against his brother's 
followers, and proposed a law that nil w ho 
hail bceu deprived of any oftlco l»v the 
people should tu futuro bo Ineligible for 
any other olllco; this was aimed against 
his brother’s opponent, Octavius. By 
these measures ho revenged his hi other’s 
death. He next struck at tho power of 
tho Senate by enacting that tho jndirrs 
should be chosen from tho equitts. not 
ns before from the Senate, ami that, tho 
So mi to should decide tho provs. which the 
consuls should have before their election, 
lie also rearranged the whole taxation of 
the now prov. of Asia, and won over tho 
Rom. mob by his corn law; by this euacl- 
ment any citizen might every month buy 
of the State, at about half the cost prico, 
sufficient corn for his own livelihood. To 


relieve the economics distress he renewed 
Ids brother’s agrarian law and set on foot 
a scheme of colonisation, and he also pro- 
posed that the franchise should bo given 
to all Lat. communities, aud that the rest 
of Italy should receive Lat. rights. This 
last was most unpopular, and the Senate 
Induced Livlus Lrusus, another tribune, 
to come forward with extravagant pro- 
posals in tho people’s interest, proposals 
which could not possibly be fulfilled. Tho 
plot was successful; G. failed to secure 
re-election for 121; a riot followed in the 
Forum, and lie was slain with 3000 of his 
followers. Ho was a great orator, and 
was the first of Horn, orators to employ 
\ iolent action when speaking. 

Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius: 1. (c. 
1G7-133 B.o.), brother of Gains and son of 
Cornelia, by whom ho was trained after 
the death of his father, lie was quaestor 
in Spain with the consul Muncinus In 137, 
nnd took part in tho war with Xumantia. 
In 1 33 ho was elected tribune, and brought 
forward his agrarian law; it enacted that 
no person should have more than 500 
jugera of land as his absolute property; 
that If he had more it should rox ert to the 
State and be portioned out in small lots at 
moderate rents to tho poorer citizens. He 
also proposed to distribute tho xvealth of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, which had just 
been bequeathed to Rome, among the 
recipients, to enable them to stock their 
land. Tho Bill met with great opposition 
from the .Senate and capitalists, hut G. 
succeeded in getting it passed. He was 
killed by a mob of senators, headed by 
Seipio N a sira, when he was seeking re- 
election., 2. (c. 210-151 n.c.), father 

of the tribunes and husband of Cornelia, 
the (laughter of Seipio Afrieonus the 
Elder, lie was tribune In 187, and spoke 
on behalf of tho Seipio* when they wero 
accused of bribery after the war with 
Syria. In 181 ho went as pnvtor to 
Hither Spain, and xvon the respect and 
infection of the ini mb. by his strict sense 
of justice. In 177 he was consul, and sup- 
pressed a revolt m Sardinia. In 169 he 
wms censor nnd shoxxed himself an op- 
ponent of tho capitalists, and in 163 again 
consul. 3. (//. third century n.c.). Dis- 
tinguished hunstlf in tho second Punic 
xvnr. In 215 he defeated the Capuans. in 
214 he was sum s»ful ucnr Benoventum, 
and in 213 earned on xvnr iu Lueania. 
Uero tho next v car lie xvns betrayed into 
the bauds i»f tho (.'arthaglnian Mugn. 

Grace. Edwnrd Mills (1841-1911), Eng. 
cricketer, b. at Dowuend, near Bristol, 
third son of l>r. Henry Mills G. aud 
older brother of 4 W. G. ■ — like xvhoni ho 
followed tho medical profession. Played 
at Lords ttrst in 1861. In Australia 1863- 
1861. In great international match, 1 880. 
A famous Odder at point. Four times 
married. 

Grace, William Gilbert (1848-1915), 
Eng. cricketer, b . at Doxxnend, near 
Bristol. Ilia father, a Gloucestershire 
doctor and an enthusiastic cricketer, 
taught tho gamo to his live sons aud four 
daughters in the orehard of their Downend 
home. His son (\V. G. junior) was also a 
keen player. G. became famous as a 
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cricketer at an early ago, and played for 
S Wales In 1864 Ho was very soon 
recognised as tho best batsman in Eng 
land, and took part in tours to Canada, 
the U » \ , end Australia His highest 
score in flist class cricket was 344, while 
his highest aggregate for one season was 
27 39 made lif 1 87 1 He was also e ffleient 
as a bowler and took 192 wickets m 1875 
By profession a doctor he studied at 
St Bartholomew s Hospital I oiulon and 
in Edinburgh and pnetlstd In Bristol 
where ho captained the Glouccstershuo 
co team till 1899 In 1879 ho received a 
testimonial of £1400 and in 189 > a fuither 
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one olkjOOO On tho house where he was 
b is a Mn i lc tablet with the name d itc 
of his 1 nth and dc ith and tho words 
‘The \\ < il 1 s I amoua ( ruketer, I ithi l 
of Intern ition tl Games * O w vs » ft. 
24 m tall lie lode to hounds went 
beagling, h nit up u large proctie e is a 
doctor anl es hewed smoking and drink 
raoderatclv Jiis Inrgriphies havo novel 
suggested tl it lu was an intellectual 
indeed G runsuhitd reading a waste ef 
time In f ic t 1 e lis c 1 1 ngely for cric ke t 
from his youth in I c irly toured ( arm 1 1 
with an eleven lit pub Ciuket tn 1891 
and also wrote t nrl § ting Hr mini irenc ti 

» and IV a s little Book (1909) 
Darwin Jl O (race 1948 
Grace (Lat Gratia ( k x j p s, favour) 
In Christian theekgy g convoys the 
notion of a favoui oi leneflt, freely be 
stowed by God whos< uUHons with tho 
human race are distinguished Into (1) 
those in which He acts as ere utor and hub 
talner of the universe and mankind m 
particular, (2) those in whn h lie bestows 


favours on us whioh are above our natural 
condition, and to whioh therefore wo have 
no strict claim It is to this latter class of 
God’s benefits that G refers In tho N T 
it refers particularly to the act of redemp 
tion performed by Christ and to tlio 
application of that redemption to tho 
Individual Tho precise manner in which 
it operates has been the subject of con 
troversv among theologians All agico 
on tho necessity of G foi tho salvation of 
man as laid down bj St Paul who c om 
bated tho Jewish idea that salvation 
depended essentially on the observance 
of tho Mosaic law It is also gem rally 
grant* d that the til st G t silt d sam tifying 
oi hibituul G because it ellcets the re 
gcncution of the soul is conferred l>v 
baptism Ihoso who havo received this 
fust G nio said to be in a state of G In 
opposition to this is distinguished actua* 
G it those moral bene fits and helps to 
pei fen m good ae tions w hie li a man i cc « ive s 
in tho i ourso of Ins life from God The 
e \] 1 m ition of liow this a tual G cone urs 
with tho action of the free will has led to 
much eontiovc i*sy At ono extic me is the 
\ lew of Pel igms ( anghrt Morgan i nativ o 
of Britain c 400) who held tint without 
t lie ud of G a man is pdfectly iblo to 
fullll tho law of God and that of tho 
^enu Pelagians who taught that tho 
first and list good ae tions oi elisins cun 
le rcifoinicil unaided by G With the 
lb foi me rs the tendency w is in tho other 
direction and Calvin made salv ition 
dci end entirely on div me G largely to the 
t \e lusion of tlie human w ill 1 ho position 
of Jansens (lb 8) w is xkin to this Inside 
tho Rom Catholic Chimb these diverse 
tendencies were represented b> a Domini 
tan school headed by Bancs and a Jesuit 
school founded by Molina lho general 
sense of tho conti ovci ♦ mij be githered 
fiom tho decision of the p ipal tribunal 
known as tho Longrigali ) dt 4ujnlii<t 
(1 i98 1007) wiiich decreed that Jtsuits 
sliould not tall Dominic ins l alv mists and 
Doi linicans should not call Jesuits Pc la 
gains But the c >i t m rene e of G and fiee 
will i e mains among tho thornlc st questions 
m theology It may bo noted that tho 
year of Grice means the date measured 
fiom tho birth of Christ or Incarnation 
understood ns the fountain head of all 
subsequent Gy G is also used ns tho 
name of pnycr before and ifter meals 
(fat grain piuml (hanks) See I 
Dorncr S//s Ian of C hnstian Vortrmt , iv , 
188b J Itrrieu la Gract, et la gloirt 
(2 vols) is »7 van Noort, J)e gratia 
( hristi 190H * Brunntr Die Myitik 

vnd dab U it 1924, b ToWtis, Ulual 
Grace 192S uni Sam tifying Grare 19(0, 
mid K Boith Gottt sgnaainw&hl 193b 
Graces, rtCnvuims 
Graoi&n, Baltasar (1 001-58), Sp 
writer b at Belmonte Llttlo is known 
< f his life, ex< e pt that ho was a Tcsult of 
A i agon He Is chiefly famous foi having 

followed up tho afTccte d classiealism which 
was popular in tho soy ente esnth century 
under tho namo of Gongarlsm His 
chief work was C rlticon (1651 57), whioh 
is allegorical, and which has been com 
pared with tho Pilgrim's Progress , Most 
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of his books woro not pub. under his own 
name. Other works of his are Agudeza, 
u arte de ingenio (a manual of rhetoric) ; El 
Jliroe (1037), which describes tho qualities 
of an ideal mau; and El Ordrulo manual y 
arte de jprudcncia (1647), ft system of rules 
for tho conduct of life; twins, into Eng:, 
anonymously as Courtier’s Manual Oracle 
1684), and into Ger. by Schopenhauer 
1862). See study by A. F. G. Bell, 1921. 
3G2 

Gradient of a railway is tho rate at which 
it rises or falls above or below tho hori- 
zontal, and is generally expressed in terms 
of the distance travelled to gain or lose one 
foot in height. The ruling G. of a section 
of railway Is tho steepest incline in that 
section, and is determined by the char- 
acter of the country to ho traversed, as well 
as by financial considerations. A moder- 
ate G. is 1 in 200, while 1 in 100 is heavy. 
Tho Great VV., when laid out by Brunei, 
had a G. of 1 in 1820 for n long distance 
out of London, but later engineers im- 
proved on this. The maximum G. pos- 
sible depends on the climate, a dry one 
being most favourable; the limit is about 
1 in 16. 

Grading and Conditioning. Grading is 
the action or process of sorting goods into 
grades according to Mwdr quality. Con- 
ditioning, iu textile irmu’tri.o, especially 
the silk trade, is the process of determining 
tho quality and net weight of tho row 
material when freed from moisture aud 
Impurities, a testing of the condition of 
silk, yarns, or other articles. A ‘con- 
ditioning house 1 is an estab. where .such 
materials may be prepared ami arranged 
and sumpled at fixed < barges, and an 
olllcial warranty as to their condition bo 
obtained. Tho term grading is also 
applied to foods of various kinds, such as 
milk, jams, etc. In some cases defini- 
tions grading standards have boon 
presided by statute. 

Graduation, process of dividing any 
given scale, straight or circular, into a 
gi\oti number of parts. As the whole 
accuracy of an observation with any 
instrument depends primarily nit the 
correctness of the scale in use, exliemelj 
accurate G. is an essential. It was 
probably the advance of ostronoinv that 
first called for a special Htudy of this sub- 
ject in comparatively recent times, and 
the first really important attempt to 
obtain special accuracy occurred in the 
early part of tho eighteenth i entury. 
To-day tlic very wide use of sextants, 
surveying, and astronomical instruments 
luiH demanded a very high state of per- 
fection. Much of the work now is done 
by copying an accurate scale by machine, 
hut as the copy itself has first to he con- 
structed, it is well to deal llrst with onai ual 
G. The scales in use are of throe kinds: 
straight, ares of circles, and completo 
circles; and in the lost two coses tho G, is 
in degrees and fractions of a degree. In 
nearly all cases, ho far as Is possible, tho 
method of continual bisection is adopbod. 
By tho methods of pure geometry it is 
possible to bisect an arc, and to divide 
n line into any given number of purts, but 
in actual practice those aro found to be tar 


too clumsy and inaccurate. In gradu- 
ating a straight scale, the whole length is 
accurately laid down, and is then bisected 
as follows: Any aro as nearly as possible 
equal to half the length is laid off from 
each end (by means of a beam compass), 
and if the marks coincide the middle 
point is found; but if not, as is nearly 
always the case, the short distance is 
bisected accurately by hand with the 
help of a lens. Koch part in turn is then 
bisected, and so on. If necessary the 
subdivisions in their turn must be bisected 
or qulnquesccted until the required marks 
aro obtained. An alternative method is 
known as ' stepping,* by which the required 
div. is taken aud marked off successively 
by tho use of spring dividers. Obviously 
if any error is made in the original div., 
this is multiplied at each successive div. 
Tiio points may, however, each ho altered 
by use of a dividing punch, hut much 
alteration is very undesirable. 

The G. of circular arcs employs the same 
method. Tho arc of the circle itself on 
which tho graduations are to be made is 
first laid down, and an arc of tho same 
radius laid off along it to give G0\ This 
is bisected, giving 30°, and half the arc 
laid off on the other side of 60°, giving 90 c . 
Each div. is bisected, then trisected, giving 
marks of 5°. Each is quinquc-*octed, 
giving single degrees, and eac-h degreo is 
twice bisected and then trisected, giving 
twelfth 4 * of a degree. In some eases a 
second scale lias been graduated on an arc 
concentric with tho first, and divided 
entire!} by continual bisection, to act as a 
chock. In graduating an entire oircum- 
ference additional tests of accuracy may 
ho made. Troughton first of all con- 
structed a roller whoso r ircumferonoe was 
exactly ono-sixUcnth of the given circum- 
ference. Tho circumference of the roller 
was divided uoeuratelv iuto sixteen parts. 
Tlic roller was fixed to tho work by means 
of a framework which allowed it to bo 
rolled round the circumference without 
slipping. As each di\ . of tho roller came 
in contact with tin* work, a point was 
marked by tho hell) of microscopes; and 
by this means the whole circumference 
was divided into 206 equal parts. The 
error of each point wus then tested and 
finally corrected by means of microscopes 
with cross wires moved l>y screw heads at 
points diametrically opposite. Each of 
the 236 dr ?*. was then divided into 165 
equal parts with the subdividing sector, 
so that each final div. measured one- 
twelfth of a degree. When once an 
original scale is made, copying may ho 
done b > hand or machine. If a straight 
scale is to be exactly copied, it is firmly 
clamped to tho work, the di voiding square 
is laid a« ross, and the marks umdo by 
means of the dividing knife. If necessary 
tho new scale may be made proportionally 
larger or smaller by fixing it at an angle to 
tho copy. Tho dividing square is then 
applied to the copy and notches made, 
the div s. being finally marked with tho 
kuifo by applying the square to the new 
scale. In a similar way a circular scale 
may ho copied. Tho copy Is knowu as tho 
dividing plate, and is provided with a 
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movable iadius But most copying at near Fskishehr and withdrew towards 
the present dav is done by a machine Ushak The offensive was resumed from 
known as the dividing machine The Usliak and Iirusa in Tuly and on the 20th 
new scale is flimlv affixed to the dividing the Ok forces wero back again in ilskis- 
plate and mado conceninc with it The hchr The lurks mado a strategic 
dividing plate is then turned mechanically rctieat to the Sakaria It, ostensibly to 
through -'linJI angles successively being defend then new cap Angora, the Gks 
stopped accurately by means of a tangent continued to advance but hesitation 
scitw at each div At each stop the subsequently marked theli further move 
dividiug knife moving along a indius of ment and the lurks turning on them m 
the dividing plate, cuts a now div , and Sept heavilj defeated them Tho Gks 
thus the m w scale is quickly and acc urat elv the n i < tired on * skishehr one o again and 
made Ihe machines at present in use succe cdecl in repelling se\ Tuikish attacks 
e outam one improvement due to Simons at Aflon Kaiahibsai in Oct Winter 
bv which the copv mg is done with gre iter having set in tho situition remained 
lccurac) from a luigc cirelo to a smaller quit t for ovc r seven months during which 
one tune Kcmnl complete 1> reoiganiscd his 

Gradus ad Parnassum ( a step to Par mm and on Inly 20 1122 a general 
nassus ), dictionaiv eithei Lat or Ok Turkish offensive was begun ihiongh 
m which tho ciuantitns of the vowels out Aug and Sept the tils were in he ad- 
iro maikcd It contains svnonj ms anel long llight Smyrna was c vac uatod by the 
poetical expressions and extracts mei is Gk ga rt iso u in the latte i minth one! was 
most useful to students fir verse eomposi then burned by the lurks (‘sept 14) 
tion The first 1 at gtadus was pub in ( implications might hive ensued at 
1702 anel w as the work of the Jesuit Paul (lunik and Ismid with the Brit forces 
Ater under Mi Oho lies Houugt m (gi ) but 

Graeco-Turkish War (1021 2*.) This the Mudania Convonti m or irmistho 
war arose out of tht Turkish icfusal to between Mr Ohailes lliiington fen the 
accept that term of the treat} of *s6vres \llns, and Keinal averted fuitlur war 
(g v ) which purported to mandite 'smj rna (Get 1922) Discussions between the 
to Greece Alustaphi hemal (gv ) after Miles and Turkey were protracted and It 
the Allies had signed the tieaty (\ug 10 w is not until Julj 24 1021 that the treaty 
1920) set up i de fa to Nationalist gov at of 1 ausanne was feigned which inter alia 
\ngoia and it once made pi eparat ions for mobilised Turkov b light to \sia Minor 
war with (recce whose forces were in Mm li light is thrown on tho litch of 
occupation in Asia Minor under Gen 1 in ualmtiou to vvhuh the Gk Aimv 
Paraskt vopouios After the Fust World hi 1 fallen in 1921 bv the hist , louardt* 
War \cnIzelos cherishcl dresms of a DisavUr the (rretk Anna m A sen Minor 

Magna Grxeia extending over a large put n 1)21 bv Prince Andrew of Grecco 

of Asia Minor and the is off tho W t oi-»t (l HO) 

of that country, and he relied to home Graetz, Heinrich (1S17-91) Ger lus- 

extent on the moivl and even mnttrnl tonan l in Posen He went to Brcblau 
support of Great Britain tor the rcilisa in 1842 w he le he mot the leader of Jewish 
tion of this ambition Kemal on the icfonu Abiuham ( eigei and was much 
other hand was encouraged bj tlio 1 ruuk opposed to his te i lung (J himself 
hn Bouillon agree raent of Oct 1 M 2 1 t y udv o( ated free dom of t bought but did not 
rel> on tho moral suppoit of Imicf sec the ntrc'Mty for littciom of ritual 
particulirlv as the somewhat mv fete urns He became famous b> the i ub ol lus hist 
Frank in 1 i ulllou hid cviilently luted m i of tlio Jews In 18^2 which produced a 
heim official < ap u Ity in lending aul te the greater sensition than anv other Tewish 
Tuikfe in the shapes of anus Much t ( b >ok of the nineteenth eenturv and he 
had hftn u omplishtd bv Venizelos ift i wis r< < ognised is i muster of Jewish hist 
the f ill c f King Constantine to liuprr vc Ihe book is the work c f gtnius though G 
the or^inisition of the Gk Aim> in \«it Is oftrn biased In his views and lacking in 
Minor but his power waned largely ow me, sympathy Ills Gtsrhuhte dir Judeti was 
to the tribtioiid love of the Gk peeile completed m 1871 and has been trims 
for the ir dvm ty and afte r tho death c f into many 1 menaces 
King \le\ml r in 1920 VenireloB falle d Graevius, Johann Georg (1032-170$)* 
to secure a n ij r jty it tho gone»ral clee Ger clobtsK il s holm b at .Nuremberg, 
tion, uotwith t in ling the notorious fut baxonv He was historiographer roval 
that Gen 1 ii ml \ q oulos was In favour to William 1IJ Ho pub eels of Cieoio, 
of further milit jiv Intervention on his Hesiod J unan Suetonius, Catullus, 
behalf and worlel t > seeuro a Vcnl/clist mei Thimuru'i anliquitatum JLloma narum 
majority m the p lllng it the front When (1094 99) c te 

King Constantine u turned in 1920 to the Graf, Arturo (1848-1918) It scholar 
throne, ho rostered t> the Gk Ann* the and poet, h at Atbons though of tier 
officers who had te n loyal to himself descent He wis one of tho founders of 
but retained ilso tie pro-Vcnizelist the Gxornal storiro della Idteratura 
officers, the result wis tl it tho Gk Army itahana, and is chiefly famous for hfs 
was divided in its e mei as well as in its poetry Ills i oems are < ejpitalnod in 
political symp ithie* 1 1 U was the stato Vem (1874) Potsie e noMe (1876), 
of things m 1921 when e n March 2J, the Medusa (1880 anel 1890), jfropo it tra 
Gks launched their offensive in Asia monto tem (1893) Te Jiantnai (1897), 
Minor At first the offendve seemed to Morgana (1901), and Poemelh dramattU i 
meet with a fair measure «f success In (1901), sev of which have boon set to 
April, however the Gks were defeated music His prose works include an 
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important work on Foscola , Manzoni e 
Leopardi (1898). 

GrafYenelre, see Combi n, Grand. 

Grafly, Charles (6. 1862), Amcr. sculptor, 
ft. I)co. 3, at Philadelphia, son of Charles O. 
Educated: Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts under Thomas Eakius; in Paris under 
Chapu and Dampt. Returned to Phila- 
delphia. Works: portrait busts; also life- 
size and colossal figures; ideal ffgures and 
groups— largely in bronze, e.q. ‘Fountain 
of Man/ Buffalo Exposition (IU01); 


contact with those of tho stock. G. is 
useful for various purposes, such as tho 
rapid increase of varieties (e.y, roses), 
propagation of desired varieties on modi- 
fying stocks (fi.0. fruit-trees), propagation 
of plant mutations or sports (e.y. fastigiato 
anu weeping trees), imposing a desired 
variety upon an unwanted one, etc. Tho 
practice is old. Virgil discusses it In his 
Rclogucs. Tho methods are many. To 
succeed, the plant parts to he grafted must 
be from closely related species of the same 




x. tirul {left, sciou prop.xrcd; n> bt, «*t» <k pn p.m«d); l Gtit (--fion and stock piopared) ; 
3 baib; 4. stub; 3. sadtMi. 


‘Symbol of Life’ (small bronze); ‘Maui sis 
Presage/ I Detroit Museum; ‘Vulture of 
War/ St. Louis Museum; ‘England’ and 
'Franco/ New York Custom Hou-c: Gen. 
Reynolds Smith Memorial, Philadelphia. 

'Graf Spee, Admiral,* see ‘Admiral 
Graf SPP.fi.' 

Grafting, gardening technique of vege- 
tativo propagation whereby a portion 
(the scion) of one plant is caused 1 0 grow 
on a root .system (tho stock) of another, to 
build a composite individual plant. The 
scion may bo a single bud, a piece of bark 
including a bud, or a shoot or twig. The 
stock may bo a stump of main stem, a 
branch, or ft whole tree. In all cases the 
esscutial point for success is to bring the 
inner bark tissues or green, slimy cambium 
layers of coils of tho scion into intimate 


genus. F.mti limn some varieties are 
incompatible and do not ‘take' on the 
chnacn hb»ek. G. by budding is usually 
done in .lulv- Aug. A bud is out with a 
shield of hark from a well-grown, wcll- 
ripened shoot of tho current season’s wood 
of the chosen variety. A T cut is then 
made in tho bark of tho stock where tho 
hud is to be inserted, tho edges of tho bark 
eased Jooso with a knife blade, and the bud 
slipped into position, securely tied and 
bound above and below with raffia, which 
is removed later when the bud has 1 takcu/ 
lu dun. tho stock is cut down to about 
0- 8 in. above the bud. G. with shoots or 
slips is demo in Bpring (Moroh-April) when 
sap is rising. Grafts should consist of 
hard, w ell -ripened shoots of 1- 2-year-old 
wood, preferably 1 year, cut in Nov, 
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and kept moist by being burled in a spado same work. But tlio Inquisition pro- 
slit in a cool, shady part of the garden, nounced the book heretical, and Q. was 
Tho most popular methods of G. aro: obliged precipitately to ileo to England, 
Rind G., where the stock is prepared by where ho completed his tank in 1539. In 
sawing and smoothing the branch, and 1544 G. and Whitchurch obtained the 
making a vertical slit in tho bark into monopoly for printing church servioo 
which the freshly cut tapered end of tho books, and at EdwardvI.'s accession G. 
scion will fit snugly with cambiums in became king's printer. A number of tho 
close contact. Cleft G., in which the stock works he printed, including a continuation 
is split and tapered scions fitted at each of Hard yog’s Chronicle (1543) and Hall's 
side into the split with their outer bark Union of the Families of Lancastre and 
tissues coinciding with those of tho stock. Yorke (1548), liavo come down to us, and 
Bark G., where an angle of bark is lifted also some of Ids original and contemporary 
from tlio branch of the stock to admit a commentaries. 

slender wedge-ended scion, listened in Grafton: 1. Riv. port on both sides of 
place with a brad. Stub (}., in which a tlio Clarence H. t 342 m. N.E. of Sydney 
side shoot on the stock is bent down and a by sea, and connected by rail with Bris- 
out made dost to tho junction of the shoot bane, etc., in Clarence co.. Now S. Wales, 
with a main branch, and into which a Australia. Hen-going vessels of moderate 
wedge-shaped scion is theu pushed, ( Ho burdcu can reach the city, which has an 
surplus end of the shoot being cut off. extensive shipping trade with Sydney. 
Saddle G.. in which the stock is cut to a G. lias both Anglican and Rom. Catholic 
wedge and a scion of equal thickness is cathedrals, and is commercially important 
cut to cap it. Bridge G. t chiefly used to as the centre of u fertilo agric. country, 
remedy bark damage, wherein scions are l’op. of G. and 8. G., 11,000. 2. Town- 

prepared at both ends to slip under living ship, connected by rail with New York, 
bark above and below the damaged area. Hartford, Boston, etc., 0 in. S.E. by H. of 
Tongue, whip, and shoulder Gs. arc more Worcester, in Worcester co., Massa- 
clahorato methods of preparing stocks cliusetts, U.H.A. Pop. 7100. 3. Tn. with 

and scions to increase the area of contact machinery, foundry, and glass works, on 
and likelihood of success. By Approach the Tygnrt, 100 m. by roil S.E. of Wheel- 
G. or fh-arcliing, the shoots of two plants ing. in Taylor co., of which it is the cap., 
growing in proximity can bo brought W. Virginia, U.H.A. Coni -mines are at 
together and united before tho scion part hand. Pop. 7100. 

part is severed from its parent. This tech- Graf Zeppelin, two Gcr. airships and an 
niqno is useful to repair extensive bark aircraft carrier. The first G. Z. airship 
damage to a cherished tree or to unite <LZ 127) was successful commercially, 
scions to sto* ks which cannot be easily flying a regular servhe to 8. America 
grafted in tho normal ways. Whatever between 1032 and 1930. It made tin* 
method of G. is used, the united parts first flight round the world in 1929, and 
should be elosedy fastened together with ( went to the N. Pole in 1931 : 772 ft. long, 
rafila or adhesive tape and air excluded | its fl\e engines produced u speed of 
from the points of contact by smearing St) m.p.h. The second Punched in 1938, 
with U. wax or a mixture of fresh cow • never came into commercial uso owing 
manure, finely chopped hay, and clav. I to the outbreak of war. The aircraft 
By June or July the grafts will have taken ! carrier was launched in 1938 but never 
hold and ties should he cut. finished. 

Grafting, Skin, see under Skis. Graham, name of an and . and illustrious 

Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke Scottish tamilv. Tho ‘gallant Grahams,' 
ol (1735-1811), politician, vva-> a doM cn- as they arc styled in tho ballads, wero 
dant of Charles II. Educated at Wc-t- Anglo- Normans who settled in Scotland 
minuter and Cambridge, he entered Purlin- during the twelfth century. ‘Tlio hardy 
meut iu 1750, where, as Horace Walpole wight and wise* Mr John do G. of DundaiT 
explains, he rose into prominence with was a boon companion of Wallace, and 
an almost meteoric rapidity. His early was Hlain in tho battle of Falkirk (1298). 

E roinise, however, was hardly fulfilled and King Robert Bruce rewarded tho loyalty 
e is now chiefly remembered for his of Hir David G. by granting him the estato 

S rudent insistence nu tho folly of retaining of Auld Montrose in exchange for Cardross. 

he ten and other duties levied on the and it is from this estate that the title of 
Amer. colonies in the face of so sturdy an carl of Mont ruse was taken, a title first 
opposition. Kir-t lord of the treasury in conferred on Win. G. in 1591 as a recog- 
Chatham's minMrv of J7CIJ, ho become nition of his services at .Sauohieburn (1 188) 
Prime Minister in the following year as the and elsewhere, for all the Gs. of this period 
result of his letup incapacity. But hK were great warriors. This Wm, was otic 
conciliatory policy towards America wns of tho 'flower of Floddon* w|io fell with 
unpopular, and in 1770, after being the the king, hi 4 * master. Tho grdat Montrose 
butt of Junius’s thunders, ho was glad to (see Montrosk), who was tho fifth earl and 
retire from his uncomfortable pedestal nnd first marnucs-i, was the grandson of a dis- 
to pursue at leisure his private amours tmguishea G. who had been lord chancel 
ana distractions. lor (1599) and viceroy of Scotland, whilst 

Grafton, Richard (<?. 1 >72), chronicler his own son was always called tho 'good 
and printer, collaborated w ith Whitchurch Montrose/ because of bis gentle and peoco- 
in 1537 to produce a modified version of loving nature. Tho fourth marquess [d. 
Coverdalc’s Bible, and in the following 1712), like his famous forbear, won 
year departed to Paris in the company of numerous honours. An eager upholder 
Oovcrdale to print a revised version of the of the Union, he was created aj duko in 
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1707, and in George I/s reign became 
secretary of state (1717) and also chan- 
cellor of Glasgow Univ., an office hold by 
his equally distinguished grandson, the 
third duke (d. 1830). Among his ‘splen- 
did employments/ which were legion, were 
the office of paymaster of the forces, 
master of tho horse, lord justice-general of 
Scotland, and of president of tho Hoard of 
Trade. Throughout his public lifo ho 
followed Wm, Pitt. Ills son (rf. 1874) was 
postmaster-general, and his grandson, the 
fifth duke (d. 1925), Rcrved in tho S. 
African war, and from 1 890 was lord clerk 
registrar of Scotland. 

Graham, Sir Gerald (1S31-99), Brit, 
general, entered tho Koval Engineers in 
1850. During tho Crimean wur his 
courage at tho storming of the Redan won 
for him tho Victoria Cross. In 18 8 4, us 
commander in the E. Sudan, he was 
victorious at El Tcb and Tamai, and the 
following year defeated the Arabs at 
Hashm and Tamai. 

Graham, Sir Hugh, wr Atiiolstan, 

B \ RON. 

Graham, James, ace Montrose, Mar- 
quhsh of. 

Graham. John, Viscount Dundee, sec 
Dundee, Viscount. 

Graham, Robert, oo.., ,:d.s Cunning- 

ham-Graham id. c. 1797), Scottish poet, 
t lie son of Nicholas G. of Gartmore, was 
educated at Glasgow Univ. I£o went out 
to Jamaica and became receiver-general. 
In 1785 he was appointed rector of Glas- 
gow Univ., and from 1794 to 1796 was 
M.P. for Stirlingshire. He was a keen 
Liberal and was an adherent of the 
principles of the Fr. Revolution. (1. is 
chiefly remembered /or hw poem If 
Doughty Deeds my Lady phase. 

Graham, Robert (1786-1815), Scottish 
botanist ; studied mediciue at the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh IJnl vs., and practised in 
the former tn. Ah a doctor lie had great 
faith in tho efficacy of drugs, such os 
opium and calomel, but ho made bis name 
an a botanical enthusiast, and occupied 
from 1820 till his death the regins pro- 
fessorship of that science in his native 
metropolis. II is descriptions of newly 
discovered species appeared in the Edin- 
burgh New Philosophical Magazine, etc., 
but It was In his supervision of tho Edin- 
burgh Dotanio Garden that ho made his 
influence most widely felt. 

Graham, Stephen ({>. 1881), Eng. 

novel 1st and travel writer. Begun career 
as a clerk in the civil service; lived in 
Little Russia and Moscow among students 
and peasants to study at first hand the 
conditions of lifo there. In tho First 
World War ho served as a private in tho 
Scots Guards, and the sequel to this ser- 
vice was the muoh-discussod novel Private 
in the Guards (1919), which purports to 
reflect tho degrading iuflucnco of mili- 
tary discipline. IliH other pubs, include 
A Vagabond in the Caucasus (1911); Undis- 
covered Russia (1912); With Poor Emi- 
grants to America (1914): Children of the 
Slaves (1020); London Nights (1925); The 
Cenils Art of Tramping (1927); Stalin : an 
Impartial Study (1931); Life of Iran the 
Terrible (1932); Boris Uodunof (1933); A 


Life of Alexander II., Tsar of Russia 
(1935); and From War to War (1940). 

Graham, Thomas (1748-1843), see 
Lynecoch, Lord. 

Graham, Thomas (1805-69), Scottish 
chemist, led an exceptionally full and busy 
lifo, and yet found time to follow up a 
number of most valuable and original 
researches in his chosen science, chein. 
From 1837 to 1855 he was prof, of chein. 
at Univ. College, London, having already 
held, for seven years, a similar post at tho 
Andorsonian Institution of G lasgow. The 
most exacting of his public appointments, 
however, was liis mastership of the mint, 
which lie accepted in 1855 and retained till 
his death. It was G. who discovered the 
famous law of tho diffusion of gases, and 
it was he also who estab. tho polybasio 
nature of phosphoric acid and the forma- 
tion with alcohol of certain definite salts, 
which ho called alcoatcs, and which he 
observed were analogous to w'uter-r>alts 
or hydrates, (f. furlher examiued the 
dilVuMbility of liquids, dividing them into 
crystalloids and colloids, tho properties 
of the water of crystallisation of suits, 
and the passage of gases through small 
apertures, platimum disks, palladium, and 
indiarubber partitions, etc. Honours fell 
thick and fa«d upon him; his fellowship of 
the Royal Society dates from 1836, and 
ho was nrsl president both of the London 
Chemical (1841) and Cavendish (1846) 
Soeiet ics. 

Grahame, Kenneth (1839-1932), Scots 
novelist and writer, b. m Edinburgh. 
Educated at St. Edward’s S< hool, Oxford, 
ho was a M-crotnry in the Bank of Eng- 
land. 189* 1908. Ill 1890 he pub. a 
satirical story. The Hcadswoman. The 
Golden Age (1895), a delicate story of 
childhood, achieved much popularity, 
but ho is more famed for The Wind in the 
Willows (1908), a story of animals, treated 
as human boings. as popular with adults 
as with children, for whom it was written. 
(A. A. Milne dramatised it 111 1930 us 
Toad of Toad Hall.) lie aLso wrote 
Dream Days (1908,. See P. Chalmers, 
Life and LctUrs , 1933. 

Grahame-White, Claude (5. 1879), Brit, 
aviator; was educated at Crondoll IXouse 
College ami Bedford Grammar {School, 
lie was one of tho first men m England to 
own a petrol-driven ear; and, after touring 
in id. Africa, he eatab. a motor engineering 
business iu Albemarle St. In 1910 he 
opened an awation school at Pail, and 
also won the Gordon Bennett trophy. 
Later in the same year he estab. Ills works 
and school of flying at tho London 
aerodrome. Ilendon. Flight-commander, 
1914. His company’s premises and 
plant at Hendon were acquired by tho 
gov. in 1925. In addition to pubs, in 
magazines, etc., he has written The Aero- 
plane , Past, Present , and Future (1911); 
The Aeroplane in War and Aviation 
(1912); learning to Fly (1914); Aircraft in 
the Great II or (193.11; Air Pourr (1917): 
Our Firat Airways (1918); Flying, an 
Epitome and a Forecast (1930); and sev. 
air hooks for boys. 

Graham Land. Antarctica, Icebound 
tract consisting of two large and numerous 
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smaller is . Included in the Brit crown 
colony of the Falkland Is It Is almost 
completely destitute of plant life. An 
expedition of research under tlio explorer 
Rymill vient out to tho area in 1935, and 
another expedition went out in 1936 17 

Graham’s Dyke, llom wall extending 
between the filths of t orth and C 1 vde 

Grahamston, small tn im N of Falkirk 
in ‘Stirlingshire, bcotlaud. Pop. 9000 

Grahamstown. 1 Cap of tho dist of 
Albany, 106 in NJf bv rail of Pint 
Lh/abeth on the railway to Kimbeikj 
in tilt t off ape Pro\ , *» Afrua It lies 
28 m fiom the coast and stands 1776 ft 
above sea le\el in a liealthv and pleasant 
situation, and was name d afttr < ol 
Graham, wh > in 1S12, defended the rtgnm 
from the kitlu mv asions It is one of tho 
prm education il ctnties in tlit l mon 
of S Africa and Rhodes Uni\ College 
ropiescnts an aetivc intellectual lift atul 
theie is a teachers’ tr umng college, tho 
go\ veterinary laboratory, gov herb 
arium, and the b Yfrican llbrniv for the 
blind Tilt re are &cv good schools and 
both Yngliean and Rom ( ttholic < itht 
drals G Is tin centre of a largo ague 
area Pop 22 s()0 2 G or Thames a 

gold mining < ent re 4b m LSE of Vm k- 
land, in Th imtu eo , N Is , New /e al md 
Pop 6000 

Graian Alps, rango of tho W Alps 
fanning a boundarv between 1'iedmont 
and t'avov rca« lung iioitlnv tnl to the ( ol 
de la ^eigne Tlit highest summit Ginn 
Paradi&o (1 > 320 It ) rGtb ^ of Yostv in 
Italv 

Grail, Holy (prohibit from Low I at 
grctdalis qradalus a kind of vase or from 
Modern Lat natcr crattlla a bowl) ves-d 
fiom which Chi 1 st drank at the I ist 
Supper and w he i ein tho pre c lous b l m >d of 
the ^a\ lour was luttivtd on the dav that 
lie was put on rood and tuuitted bv 
Joseph of Yrimathc i m whoso fanulv the 
saired vessel was rdigiouslv preserved 
Yetording to hg<nd the G w vs tikm 
bv Joseph or his descend uits to Britun 
It p ism sstd m v st ic pt ope i tn s br mg 
able to multiply bn ad to feed those who 
wire fin from sin to strike blind b\ 
jtse ftnlgt rn t PI those who not being pm t 
vet 1 h ked upon it or to strike the m with 
dumhiii m fhi tones of the iniiuhs 
which o (mud m its presence, and of its 
quest altir its mvsterious disappear mu 
throughout e luisic ndoin abound m the 
romance s • f hiv dry of tho Middle \g s 
Most of them lnve their origin in the 
Anglo \oi in m i umvnc e 4, oral or wrilte n 
belonging to tin Yrlkiirnn eyde lh« G 
first appein bo md up with the stoiv ol 
Perteial le (tain cr Ptirdm, as ho ii 
called in Wrel-.h I’cruval hid hem 
brought up by hi* widowed mother in 
comnlote ignorant c or chli.ilrv. but by 
accident ho m es some knights in armour 
whereupon he bee am h a knight errant 
and goes to the c ut « r tho bmlier King 
tho then guardian of It K ( f . He secs 
the sacrod vessel, but, t whng to put some 
mysterious question, great ttoublo ensues, 
and tile G disappears V gr< at sorrow is 
befallen In the land of l»tc through a 
young knight that was harboured in tho 


hostel of the rich King Fisherman, for 
that the most Holy Giaal appeared to him 
and the Lance whereof the point runneth 
of blood, vet never asked he to whom vva9 
seived thereof nor whence It came, and for 
that he askc d it not are all tho lands com- 
raov ed to war, nor no knight moctoth other 
in the forest, but he i untie th upon him and 
slayetli him ’ Latei Galahad plays the 
most important put in its quest He, 
Peiceval, and Bom arc the only knights to 
whom a vision of tho G. was vouchsafed. 
The following are the somcce of tho G 
legend (1) tho incomplete Conte del 
( wraal , wiitti n bv Chrctit n do Tioyos (d o. 
1195), (2) tho Parawal ot tho Gu Wolf 
ram von TSc lion bach (r 1210) founded 
upon the former, and continuing it, (I) 
tho trilogy Joseph d* Art in at hu Merlin , 
Perteial of tho franc e omtois poet Robert 
de Boron, who attached the legend to tho 
Breton < yelo about tho beginning of the 
tluitci nth century, (4) the QuCte d\t 
burnt (riaal, of unknown an then ship hut 
nt tn bu ted in a later foim to G lutici Map, 
t j) the burnt Grnal (< 12 IU), in prose 

lnunded on Boion's poems, (6) tho 
Mabinugi of Pircdur , a W i lsh proso ver- 
sion ot the fouiUenth century, and (f) 
bir Pern icd of Guilts (t 1140), an Lng 
pocin Tho story begin to he popular in 
Lugland with tho printing bv ( ixton in 
lis> of Malory’s Morti d* trthur founded 
on the QuHc du burnt (»raal and Tenny- 
son, in tho nineteenth ccutuiy created 
widospievd enthusiasm for 1 lie lOTiiaiKos 
of the Arthurian eyde in his idylls of the 
King Wagner's Parsifal diaws its in 
spirvtion fiom tho sime souk o see 
(. Pans Literature fran ant au tuny< n - 
dfjr ISHs Newell Kitty Arthur and the 
hiuml labU (Boston) 1S97, Jessie 
Weston Legend of So Pm e ul (veil xvii ), 
1906, A Birch liirs<iifeld Du S age votn 
(•rani ls77, 1 ht Hijh History of tiu 
fitly Giaal ISOS liaus from Pirceial le 
Galon by Sobastiui Lvatis (I very man’s 
Library), and 1 Rolf Winder, Mgstn 
Gltatns Jrntn the Holy Grad, 190 

Grain, nimo of the hmillest unit of 
weight both in 1 nglaml vnd tho 17 S \ 
The oiigm of tin use of 1 Ut woid in this 
Henso is suppose <1 to lie th it it ropiescnts 
the we Igilt e)l one G ot whe it Kogaieling 
the G as fine u ms of a pound the yvou 
dupois tx mid the tioy G s 

Grainger, Percy Aldudge {h 1SS 2), 
Australian pi mist and composer, b at 
Bughtou \utona 1 rom 101 » ho has 
lived mostly in tho lh Y , e>f whieli ho 
H now aeiti7en 'studied fmdei Busoni. 
Beeurno nn iidimate fiionel ot Gritg in 
Loudon in 1 J(M» and later plated Gilegs 
concerto at Ijfeels festival at that eoui- 
poser’s reqin st IVifoiinoei m N( w York 
for the ftrnt tune in 1915, sinefo when he* has 
he cn blent ihe d with Ainet musical ae tivi- 
ties. As a < eunpeisor aud pikmst O intro- 
eluccd inaiiv of his own works at tho prlu 
< one ci ts iu 1 ondon and in America, and 
also did much to Hpiend tho works of 
Debussy, Rave i, AlbonJ/ (4*1? ), and other 
modern composers In the Journal of the 
I olk-bono Smiely (May 1908, No 12) he 
pub a collection of Blit folk-tunes wbi< h 
have become the bases of many of his 
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compositions. In 1935 he applied the 
proceeds of a tour in Australia to the 
founding: of a G. museum, of wide cultural 
range, in the grounds of Melbourne Univ. 
Works: (orchestral) Molly on the Shore, 
Shepherd's lley, Irish Tune from County 
Derry , Ilill Songs . Marching Song of 
Democracy f Sir Kglamore Brxg Fair, 
Morning Song on the Jungle, and Tiger, 
Tiger . See study by D. 0. Parker, 1918. 

Graining, species of dace thought by 
Gunther to be merely a local variety, but 
elevated by Pennant and Yarrcl into a 
distinct species called Leuciscus lancas- 
triensis, because G. arc found in the Mersey. 

Gram, sec Chick-Pea. 

Gramineee, largo order of plants con- 
taining grasses. It is a monocotyledonous 
order characterised by having leaves 
which are alternate aud usually linear, 
with a long split sheath enclosing the 
slum; the nodes aro prominent, tho inter- 
nodes long and hollow. Tho dowers, 
often unisexual, lmvo no perianth, but are 
enclosed by bracts, termed paleu?, and aro 
arranged In complicated inflorescences. 
(Cereals aro fruits of this family. Among 
tho hotter known genera are Saccharurn , 
the sugar-cane; Zea Mays, the maize; 
Orysa , the rice; A nena, the oat ; Briza. tho 
quaking grass; Oy»en tho pampas- 
grass; TnUcum , the wheat; llordeum , the 
barley; Bamhusa , the bamboo, etc. See 
Gu vshiis. 

Grammar (Gk. ypappo, letter; \pa4>tu, to 
write) treats of the linage of a word and of 
combinations of words in a language. It 
is an exposition of, or a tnatiso on, a 
language as it is customarily spoken 
among a particular people. Its function 
is to teach what is, not what ought to be, 
apoken. Tho first Gs. were v ritten by the 
Sophists of anct. Greece, who studied 
tho G. of their language primarily for 
the purpose of discovering tlio inks that 
govern the urt of rhctone. The> first 
distinguished between the noun (oio^a) 
and tho verb which together form 

tho basis of tho G. of every laugmige. 
Protagoras made a further advance upon 
tho study of tho language by marking the 
distinction betweeu the three genders, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter, and 
betweeu tho various verbal moods. It 
was Aristotle who Introduced the word 
nruMTts, case, using it to denote any flexion 
whatevor. Later tho Stoics coufined 
ease to nouns. Thus the elements of G. 
were set forth and the parts of speech 
defined. 

The second impetus given to the study 
of G. was duo to the desire of studying 
a language unintelligible except wit h the 
aid of glosses and vocabularies. During 
tho second century i».e. Alexandria was 
tho literary routro of Greece. In that 
tn. there flourished many scholars, but 
thore was a lack of any creative original 
talent. The Alexandrians consequently 
applied themselves to tho study of tho 
great roots of an earlier time. Tho 
Gk. languago having changod in certain 
ways during tho intervening centuries 
tho language had to be studied in order 
that the poetry might bo understood. 
Thus thero grow up in Alexandria various 

E.B. 6 


schools of grammarians, who studied the 
language of anct. Greece. Among these 
were Zcnorlotus, a native of Ephesus, the 
superintendent of tho great library, 
Alexander the ^ toll an, and Lycopliron tho 
Chalcidiqn, who were employed by 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus about 200 n.c. to 
revise tho Gk. poets. Later there were 
two distinct schools of grammarians, 
known os the Analngists and tho Anomal- 
ists. Tho former was founded by Aris- 
tarchus of Samothrace (c. 220-144 u.o.), a 
pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium. 
This school upheld the law of analogy 
between tho idea and the word, whereas 
the Anomalist denied the existence of rules 
oxcept in so far as they wore proved by 
custom and practice. Among the latter 
were numbered Crates of Mallus in Cilicia, 
who founded the famous school of G. at 
Pergamus. lie pub. a commentary on 
Homer in opposition to the ed. of Aristar- 
chus. His wa9 the first formal Gk. G. 
Iu the following century the Roms, used 
the Gk. Gs. of the Alexandrians; then, in 
comparing their own language Lat. with 
Gk., they came to write Lat. Gs. The 
Lat. G. bookH were modelled on that 
of Dionysius Thrax, an analoglst. The 
Roms, were obliged to modify and to 
enlarge upon existing definitions, to suit 
their ow n case. For example, a Lat. noun 
has ono more case than a Gk. noun, 
namely, the ablative case, which was first 
defined by Julius Caesar in his De A nalogia. 
Tho most famous grammarian of later 
Rome was Ponatus, the teacher of St. 
Jerome. lie lived in the fourth century 
A.n. The treatise formerly attributed to 
him cm Lat. G. has mimed the bais of most 
books ou that subject, from his own time 
up to the present day. 

Formal O. comprises morphology and 
syntax. Morphology treats of tho forma 
of a language, the modifications of such 
forms, and the treatment of inflec- 
tions, etc. Tn order to classify different 
branches of linguistic knowledge, definite* 
nomenclature is indispensable, but has 
always been variable; continental gram- 
marians are continually proposing new 
sets of names for e\ en tho parts of speech. 
Most of tho common names used in Eng. 
G. books aro derived through the Lat. 
from tho Gk., tho Rom. grammarians 
using, translating or mistranslating tho 
Gk. names as they found them in Alexand- 
rian G. hooks. Morphology also deals 
with the various parts of speech, which, 
according to most Eng. grammarians, are 
eight in number: noun or substantive, pro- 
noun, adjective, verb or predicate, adverb, 
preposition, conjunction, and interjection; 
and with tho classifications and inflections 
of these. Many grammariau* do not 
recognise the interjection os belonging to 
the mi - called parts of speech, arguing that 
it c an form no part of a sentence, and is 
nothing more than an articulated gesture. 
Morphology is closely related with ety- 
mology and phonology, for tho classifica- 
tion and analysis oi a word depends largely 
upon its stem and its form. It is also 
connected with accentuation and ortho- 
graphy in so far os the grammatical 
meaning of words is affected by a ohango 

R 
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of accent or of spelling* as. for example, in 
in'oline (noun) and incli ne (verb), and 

S ractlco (noun) and practise (verb). 

[orphology treats of the form and struc- 
ture of single words, whereas syntax treats 
of words in relation to other words, that 
Is, of the arrangement of words into sen- 
tences according to the estab. usages of a 
language. Syntax is generally similar in 
languages belonging to the same family, 
though each has, of course, its own idioms. 
In an inflectional language like Lat. less 
depends on the arrangement of words as 
their meaning is made clear by the inflec- 
tional endings. In an uninflcctional 
language like Eng. there must exist 
certain laws of position, which show the 
meaning of n word. For example, the 
word sleep might denote an action or a 
state, that is to say, it might be a verb or 
a noun; its meaning is made clear by its 
relation in a sentence to other words. 
Eng. syntax is usually taught in schools by 
means of analysing and parsing. Analysis 
is the differentiation of types of sentences 
and the resolution of a sentence, whether 
‘simple * or ‘compound,* into its com- 

g onent parts, whereas parsing is assign- 
ig each word in the sentence to its class 
as a part of speech and showing its syn- 
tactical relation towards other words in 
the sentence. 

The rules of grammar depend upon the 
common practices of people, and. if these 
practices change, the rules become modi- 
fied by the consent of the majority. The 
rules of Modern Eng. G. are very different 
from the rules of O.E. G. By a continu- 
ous process of monophthongisation, Eng. 
has ceased to be an inflectional language. 
But In order to understand fully the G. of 
Modern Eng., the grammarian must study 
the change and development of O.E. 
through the Middle into Modern Eng. 
Moreover, a language has, in a sense, as 
many Gs. as it has dialects. O.E. hud 
various forms. W. Saxon, Mercian, Kent- 
ish, Northumbrian, etc., the influence of 
the court of Alfred making VV. Saxon the 
chief literary form. In the Middle Ages 
the chief dialects were E. Midland, W. 
Midland, N. y Kentish, and S.W. Through 
the influence of the works of Chaucer, 
Eng., as now spoken and written by 
educated men, is a development of E. 


Midland. This particular dialect of Eng. 
has become prevalent among Eng.- 
speaking people all over the world, and by 
English O. in common parlance we mean 
an exposition of that language os it is used 
by educated people. But, nevertheless, 
the dialects of Middle Eng. still exist in 
a modified form among the more un- 
sophisticated inhab. of Scotland, Lanca- 
shire, Somersetshire, etc. The vocabulary, 
use of forms of ppe< eh, and construction of 
sentences differ iu different cob. What is 
grammatical to an Irnh peasant would 
0 # unintelligible to a Cornish fisherman. 
When G. treats of t!»<* diilei ent usages of a 
language In different plao< s and at different 
periods of time, it is known as historical 
G. Historical G. can onl> bo studied by 
consulting older records and inscriptions. 
The G. of a language can only be traced as 
far back as documentary evidence permits, 


and can only be continuous in a language 
where a succession of written records 
exists. The grammarian may, however, 
reconstruct one language by comparing its 
forms with those of cognate languages. 
Thus by comparing O.E. with Gothic and 
Old High Ger., and these in turn with 
Lat. and Gk., he would obtain some idea 
of the hypothetical forms of Primitive 
and Indo-Gormanic, from which those 
languages are derived. This Is known as 
the comparative method, and the system 
which regards one language in relation 
with other languages of the same family 
Is known as comparative G. The object 
of universal G., which has boon colled the 
‘metaphysics of language*,’ is, by com- 
paring tho Gs. of different families or 
groups of languages, to arrive at some 
knowledge of the ideas t hat underlie all G. 

See E. Mfttznor, English Grammar , 
trans. 1874; A. Schleicher, Compendium 
of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European Languages , trans. 1874; H. 
Sweet, Words, l^ogic , and Grammar , 
1875-76, and A New English Grammar , 
Log teal and Historical (2 vols.), 1892-68; 
D. Pezzi, Aryan Philology according to the 
most Hecent Researches, trans. 1879; A. II. 
Sayce, Introduction to the Science of Lan- 
guage, 1879;F.Mauthner, Beitragczvrciner 
Krihk der Sprache, 1886-1900; H. Dcl- 
bruck. Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Gerwamc Languages, trails. 1888-95; O. 
Abel, Agyptisch-indoeuropaische Sprach - 
venra ndischaft, 1903; T. G. Tucker, Intro- 
duction to a Natural History of Language , 
1908; O. Jespersen, Philosophy of Gram- 
mar, 1924; S. A. Leonard, The Doctrine 
of Correctness in English Usage , 1929; and 
L. Bloomfield, Language, 1935. See also 
under Language and Literature section of 
various countries. 

Grammaticus, sec Saxo. 

Gramme (from Late Lat. from Gk. 
gramma, small weight), standard unit of 
Fr. measures of weight, corresponding to 
15-43258 grains troy. It is the thousandth 
part of the weight of a litre of distilled 
water at 0° C. Tho metric system in- 
cludes centigrammes, decigrammes, deca- 
grammes, hectogrammes, kilogrammes, 
and myriagrammes. Whilst tho centi- 
gramme oulv represents 0-1543231 grain 
troy, the mynagramme represents 154323-4 
grains troy, which is little short of 1 cwt. 

Grammichele, tn. in the prov. of Catania, 
Sicily, situated on tho side of a hill. 
Beautiful mar bio is found in tho neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 16,000. 

Grammont, sr« (tkeraart)8BKrgen\ 

Gramont, Antoine Alfred Agftnor, Duo 
de (1819-80). came of an illustrious family. 
Ambas. at Home and Vienna* and, later, 
appointed minister of foreign affairs iu 
the Ollivler Cabinet. His administration 
ended in disaster and led to the Franco - 
Prussian war. * 

Gramophone (phonograph, grapho- 
phone, or talk! ng machine). The essential 
principles of the G. and tho dictaphone ore 
identical, and owe their origin to Edison, 
who invented tho phonogmph in 1877. 
This consisted of a cylindrical drum 
covered with a sheet of tinfoil on which 
rested a blunt-pointed stylus which was 
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fixed to a membrane situated at the base 
of a conical mouthpiece, Records were 
made by speaking into the mouthpiece; 
the sound waves, being focused by the 
mouthpiece, set the membrane vibrating 
sympathetically and the style indented 
the foil on the rotating drum to varying 
depths. Reproduction of the recording 
was obtained by returning the drum to its 
original position and turning it at the same 
rate as before. The stylus thus executed 
its former vibrations, and these trans- 
mitted to tbo membrane gave rise to 
sound-waves of the same form as the 
original waves. C. S. Taintcr with A. G. 
ana C. Boll improved this instrument by 
substituting for the tinfoil a cylindrical 
drum of cardboard coated with wax. 


judges of music may be said to be three- 
fold. viz. (1.) electrical recording, (ii.) 
modern technique in making copies of the 
original record, (fii.) modern methods of 
reproduction. The standard sizes of 
disks for domestic use are 8-, 10-, and 12-in. 
diameter, operating at 78 or more rarely 
80 r.p.m., and having records pressed on 
both sides. The disks for educational 
sound film use, and at one timo used In 
cinemas, are 16 in. in diameter and rotate 
at 33 It r.p.m., and are normally pressed on 
one side only. 

Electrical recording followed in 1025 the 
invention of the modern microphone and 
thermionic valve by means of which it is 
possible to amplify the feeble fluctuations 
of the electric currents in the microphone 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORD GROOVLS 

Typical gramophone record grooves, magnified approximately it times On an average record there 
are some ico of these gioovcs to tin me h 1 he white lint’s seen in the enxnes arc due to reflection of 
light fiom tht walls, tilt grooves themselves, of tour^c, bung black like the material 


But this iypo of record survives only in 
the dictaphone, which uses stun -hard 
wax and in which, for office use, duplicates 
arc not required. On tho other hand, 
leceut improvements in recording have 
reintroduced contour recording; and such 
records have been used for recording 
broadcasting programmes, but they are 
too costly for domestic use. The first disk 
records wore invented by E. Bei liner in 
1887; in this form of retording tho stylus 
travels in a spiral groove, running from tho 
eirrumferenic to the centre of a fiat wax 
disk rotating on a horizontal turn-table. 
Reproductions of sound from dihk records 
are either mechanical (acoustic or electro- 
mechanicul (pick-up), tho former being tho 
original method, and the latter mtroduoed 
when recorded znuterJol was found to be 
'useful for broadcasting purposes. The 
output of a pick-up can be amplified to any 
extent required, depending on tho ultimato 
acoustic power required and tho efficiency 
of the reproducers. Thus tho improve- 
ments that, since about 1920, havo made 
the G. on instrument acceptable to critical 


circuit caused by tho impact of sound 
waves cm the microphone. Distortion is 
not completely absent even in tho best 
microphones, but a corrective device 
known us an 'attenuation equaliser, 1 
inserted in t he amplifying circuit, reduces 
It to a minimum. Further, the design of 
studios I o give tho natural effects produced 
by reverbi ration in a concert hall has re- 
sulted m the great improvement of modern 
recording. The recorder itself is essen- 
tially mi elect ro -magnet with a soft iron 
ann.it mo pivoted between its pole-pieces. 
The amplified microphonic currents 
travei«o coils surrounding the armature 
and cause it to vibrato sympathetically 
between tho polos of the eteotro-magnot. 
The armature carries a shaft to which is 
attached the holder for tho stylus. 

This electro-magnetic recorder is respon- 
sible for some of tho improvements that 
have resulted In the uniform response to 
notes of varying frequencies. Recently a 
now typo of G. pick-up has been developed 
commercially. This makes use of the piezo- 
electric effect of quarts or roohelle-salt 
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crystal when subjected to varying me- 
chanical pressure. 

Modem Technique of Record Making , — 
The original record is a soft wax disk. 
This Is coated with a fine metallic powder 
in order to prepare it for the electrolytic 
bath m which copper is deposited on the 
record. The shell of copper thus produced 
is known as the ‘master shell,* and it is, of 
course, a negative of the original record. 
The master shell is placed in another 
electrolytic bath and copper is deposited 
on it until a positive shell is obtained 
called ‘the mother.* Another negative 
shell, the matrix, is prepared from the 
latter, and this, after suitable strengthen- 
ing, is ready for producing the actual 
copies. The mixture forming the cop> 
is heated to moke it plastic, and it is 
then pressed on the negativo by means of 
a hydraulic press with a force of approxi- 
mately half a ton per sq. m. Tho final 
result Is the positive copy. The Columbia 
Company in 1922 discovered that surface 
noise during reproduction could be almost 
ontirely eliminated by using cx» < edingly 
finely ground material for the record 
surface. 

Modem Reproduction . — The improve- 
ments effected under this heading include 
the new designs of tone arms, horns, and 
electric pick-ups. The chief considera- 
tions ore tho faithful reproduction of the 
original music and tho amplification 
required for performances to largo audi- 
ences. It has been found that the type 
of horn that gives even response to notes 
of different frequencies is the logarithmic 
or exponential horn, i e. its longitudinal 
section is an exponential curve. The old 
external horn has now long been super- 
seded by the internal horn or resonator. 

Gramophone Pick-up {Radio ). — This is 
an electro -magnetic device enabling G. 
records to be played with tho aid of a 
suitable amplifier or the audio -frequent 1 j 
portion of a radio receiver and loud- 
speaker. The pick-up consists of a 
vibrating Iron armature in the field of 
a pennanent magnet. As the noodle, 
following the sound track of the rotating 
record, vibrates, the armature causes 
variations of the magnetic flux through 
one or two coils of wire, and the electro- 
motive force so produced operates the 
amplifier and loudspeaker. 

The word (S. is a protected trade name, 
and the industry is a large one. owing its 
Increasing popularity in recent years to 
the demand for records of dance music, 
while electric recording of music and 
speech has resulted m a much increased 
purity of reproduction which has also 
enhanced the popularity of the G. S<e 
Wilson and Webb, Modern Gramophone <* 
and Electrical Reprodva rs, 1929, and A. 
Wood, Sound Wave* and their Uses, 1930. 

Grampians: I. Mt. chain composed of 
granite, gneiss, quartzite, marble, and 
schists, which separates the Highlands 
from the Lowlands in Scotland. Tho 
highest well-known summits are Bon 
Nevis, Ben Maodhul, Ben Alder, and Ben 
Lomond. The chief rivs* flowing from 
the watershed N. are the Spey, Don, and , 
Dee, with their tribe., whilst those flowing | 


S. are the Esk, Tay, and Forth, with their 
tribs. The general aspect of these mts. 
Is wild and rugged In the Highland diet., 
but the Lowlands afford excellent pastur- 
age. 2. Another range lies in Victoria, 
Australia, partly skirting the basin of tho 
Glenelg and its trib. streams; the chief 
peak is the height of Mt. William. 

Grampus (corruption of the Fr. grand 
poi8son t Norman grapoii, Sp. gran pez. 
It. gran peace), enormous fish which is to 
be found in the N. seas and off tho cooRt 
of Greenland. It belongs to the Dol- 
phlnidee or dolphin famih , and is tho only 
cetacean which preys upon its own kind, 
the porpoise, dolphin, and whale. It is 
enormously strong and very voracious. 
Its special characteristics are the rounded 
head, conical teeth, and high dorsal fin. 
Tho adult G. measures from 20 to 30 ft. 
long, and is more than 10 ft. in girth. 
The upper part of tho body is block, 
changing to white on the under surface 
and on part of tho sides. It sometimes 
appears m herds numbering hundreds. 

Gran, or Esztergom, cap. of tho co. G., 
Hungary, and seat of the prince prunato 
of Hungary. It is 25 m. N.N.W. of Buda- 
pest, on the It. Danube, and has a bridge 
of boats connecting it with the mrkt. in. 
of Parkany. The cathedral, erected in 
IS 70, is built after the plan of St. Peter’s 
ut Rome, and occupies a commanding 
position on the site of what was onco a 
fortress. G. is one of the oldest tns. in 
Hungary, and reputed lor being tho bp. 
of St. Stephen. Mineral springs arc to bo 
found there. Pop. 1*1,000. 

Granada, * Luis de (1505-88), Sp. 
preacher of hum bio extraction, h. at 
Granada. His mother beenmo widowed 
when ho was only a child, and was assisted 
by tho Dominicans. Tlio boy received 
ft good education, and after a period as 
page to the alcalde, took vows at the 
Dominican convent of Santa Cruz at 
Granada. Ho was later on appointed 
procurator at Granada, and then at the 
end of seven years ho became prior of tho 
convent of Scala Cadi in Cordova. lie 
acquired great fame as a preacher, and 
was ultimately appointed confessor and 
counsellor to Catherine, tho queen regont. 
He wrote two books, one on prayer, tho 
other entitled Ia Gum de P< cadores (1 550), 
both of which enjojed imnionso popu- 
larity. See P. Kousselot, Les Mystiques 
Espagnoles, 1867; also studies by F. J. 
Cuervo, 1919, and M. Llancza, 1926-28. 

Granada: J. Anct. Moorish kingdom of 
Spain, now comprising tlio three modern 
prove, of G., Almerla, and Malaga. It 
was tho last sp. ter. to bo freed from 
Moorish invasion under the leadership of 
Ferdinand and Isabella In 1492. The 
modern prov. embraces an afea of nearly 
5000 sq. m. It is bounded |>y Cordova, 
Jaon, and Alboceto on the N., and S, 
by the Mediterranean Sea. It is over- 
shadowed by tho lofty mts. of tho Sierra 
Nevada, and is watered by the Ha. 
Guadiana, Guadalquivir, and Illo Grande. 
The climato is very variable, being often 
almost tropical in the valleys whilst on the 
higher ground tho temp, is freezing. It 
possesses a fertile soil, and thoro are valu- 
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able minerals and precious stones in the 
neighbourhood. There are valuable iron 
mines and manufactories of all kinds, such 
as woollen, linen, cotton, soap, spirits, 
gunpowder, and sugar refining, which is 
the prin. Industry. The main Madrid- 
Malaga-Algeciras railway passes through 
the cap. and there, are sev. branch lines. 
For the events in G. of the Sp. civil war 
of 1936 see under Spain, History. Pop. 
806,000. 2. The cap. of tho kingdom of G. 

presents a curious mixture of anct. and 
modern architecture, and lies at tho foot of 
the Sierra Nevada and betwoon two hills. 
Tho oldest portion of tho tn. rests on tho 
N. hill, Alhaioln, whilst tho mam part of 
the tn. lies tn tho plain near the Genii. 



E.M.A. 


the altiambka: the corin' of tlil lions 


This portion of the city has a great number 
of buildings, principally churches, the 
cathedral, and a univ. Some of its 
buildings are distinctly oriental in char- 
acter, such as tho Alhambra Pnlaco and 
castlo of tho Moorish kings. Tho cutho- 
dral is a Christian edifice containing the 
magnificent tombs of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and of Philip 1. and his wife. G. 
is derived from tho word granada. pome- 
granate. Pop. 128,000. 3. Dept, and 

city in Nicaragua, Central America, 
covering an area of nearly 2600 sq. in. 
It lies between the Pacific mid Lakes 
Nicaragua and Managua; although a huge 
plalu it contains the volcano of Musava 
and tho Mombacho Peak. It is tho 
terminus of tho Pacific railroad. The 
chief products aro hides, sugar, cotton, 
Indigo, coffee. Pop. 20,000. 

Granados y Campina, Enrique (18G7- 
1916), Sp. pianist and composer, b . at 
Lerida, son of an army officer. Studied 
piano under tho Catalonian master, Juan 
Pujol, ami composition under lVdrell. 
Ills death, in the siuking of the Sussex by a 
Uor. submarine in 1916, after tho produc- 
tion of his opera Goyescas in New York, 

S ave universal prominence to his name, 
ut more in reference to his talent as a 
composer than as a pianist. Put iu the 
latter capacity ho was among tho 
greatest virtuosi of any country. In his 
earlier compositions Grieg and Chopin 


seem to be his models. In tho later work 
the influence of Albeniz is evident. Other 
operas: Petrarca , Follet, Maria del Carmen , 
Zarzuelas , Picarol , Liliana , etc. Also 
composed much dance music tDansas 
espanolas, IJanza gitana , Vaises ae amor t 
Vaises poeticas , etc.), and numerous 
miscellaneous compositions. 

‘Granby, John Manners, Marquess of 
(1721-70), Brit. soldier. His father was 
the third duke of Rutland. Ho entered 
Parliament in 1741, but undertook mili- 
tary duties as well, taking part in the 
campaign of Flanders. Ho was appointed 
colonel of the Royal Horse Guards in 
1758, and was present in tho great action 
at Mlnden in tho Seven Years war. He 
was eventually appointed general of the 
Brit, force iu Ferdinand's army, where he 
gained great distinction. In 1766 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief, but he 
resigned bis post at IhO'Ond of three years 
owing to ill health. 

Gran Canaria, one of the chief Canary 
Is., is of volcanic origin. Its cap. is Las 
Palmas (pop. 85,300). Area 65 sq. in. 
Pop. 180,000. • 

Gran Chaco (from Sp., ‘great hunting 
ground’), vast ter. in the centre of S. 
America, occupying the ters. of E. Bolivia, 
\V. Paraguay, and part of tho N. Argen- 
tine republic. It may be roughly divided 
into three dists., the Chaco Boreal, ex- 
tending from tho plains of Chiquitis to the 
Pilcomayo (bird riv.), and consisting of 
giunt forests. The Chaco Central lies 
between tho two nvs., tho Pilcomayo 
anil the Bor me jo (red riv.). The third 
dist., tho Chaco Austral, lies between tho 
Bermejo and hulado Rs. Tho whole 
region is inundated at times to so great an 
extent that it presents the appearance of 
one vast lagoon. Indians are the chief 
inhab. In 1933 Bolivia and Paraguay 
went to war over the possession of the 
G. C. After four years, in which tho 
resources of both countries, human and 
material, were almost exhausted, there 
was a truce. Neither sido had won, but 
Paraguay appeared to have been winning. 
In 1938 a peace treaty was drafted, under 
which they agreed to accept the decision 
of neutral arbitrators on the question of 
tho G. C. boundary. The treaty, wliich 
was ratified soon afterwards, gives Bolivia 
free commercial transit across the Chaco 
and freo commercial entry to Puerto 
Caaado, on the Paraguay R. 

Grand, Sarah (Frances Elizabeth McFall) 
(1862-1943), Eng. novelist, 6. in Ireland, 
of Eng. parents; daughter of Edward 
John ltellendcn Clarke, Lt. R.N. Mar- 
ried, at sixteen, Brig.-Surgeon Lt,- 
Col. McFall (d. 1S98). She became 

famous through her first novel. I deala 



(1912); The Winged Victory (1916): and 
Variety (tales, 1922). She took part in the 
campaign for women's rights, and also in 
the municipal affairs of Bath, of which 
city she was mayoress in 1923 and 1925- 
1929. 

Grand Alliance, alliance signed at 
VJonua, 1689, by England, Germany, and 
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the states-general of the Netherlands to 
prevent the union of France and Spain. 

Grand Bahama, one of the prin. is. of 
the Bahamas, W. Indies, in lat. 26° 41' N. 
and long. 79" W. It is about 70 m. long 
and 0 m. wide. 

Grand Bank, great submarine elevation 
in the N. Atlantic, S.E. of Newfoundland; 
it is a free fishing-ground, teeming with 
cod and other Ash. Area, about 500,000 
sq. m. 

Grand Bassa, seaport of Liberia. W. 
Africa, about 50 m. S. of Monrovia. 

Grand Bassam, Fr. port of the Ivory 
Coast, Upper Guinea, Africa, which pro- 
duces gold, palm-oil, and mahogany. 
Pop. 7400. 

Grand Canal, The: 1. Main waterway 
of Vcnico, from which brunch the lessor 
canals. 2. or Imperial Canal, one of the 
most Important means of communication 
in China, as the roads are so defective; it 
is also called Yunlio (transport), and 
extends from Hangchow to Peiping, 
covering a distance of nearly 1000 m. 
This canal has existed for centimes, the 
first section, from the »Yangt<>ckiang to 
the Hwci R., being opened c. 500 b.c. 
The section of the canal lying between 
Hangchow and Yangtscklang was con- 
structed early in tho soventh century. 
In the eighteenth century it was found 
necessary to protect the canal from 
sudden inundations, and for this purpose 
a double series of lakes was formed on the 
W. side of tho canal to enable the surplus 
waters to discharge themselves and finorl 
the land beyond. The main body of the 
stream empties its waters into the Yangt^e- 
kiang. 

Grand Canyon, spectacular gorge of the 
Colorado Ft. in Arizona, U.S.A. The 
greatest of a series of such canyous, it 
is 217 m. in length, from 3000 to *5000 ft. 
in depth, and from 2 to 15 in. wide. 

Grand-Combe, La, com. of France, in t he 
dept, of Gard and the* nrron. of Ale*. 
There are coal-mines, glass works, and 
zinc mines. Pop. 14,100. 

Grand-Combin, see' Combin'. 

Grand Duke, title of the sovereigns of 
eev. of the states of Germany prior to the 
revolution of 1918 at the close of the Kii^L 
World War. The title was also held l>v 
manv members of the Russian imperial 
family. 

Grande, Rio, see Gcapai. 

Grandet, Jean Francois, see Blokhin, 
Charles. 

Grand Falls: 1. Cataracts of the Hamil- 
ton, or Grand It., in Labrador, situated 
about 250 in. from the mouth of tho riv. 
There are two falls, each having a dear 
drop of 300 ft. or more. 2. City mi 
Exploits R., Newfoundland, founded lu 
1905, and engaged in the raanuf. of paper. 
Pop. about 4000. 

Grand Forks, city of N. Dakota, U.B.A., 
and cap. of G. F. co. It is situated on the 
W. bank of the Med it., opposite the 
mouth of Red Lake R. ; it Is served by two 
railways, and is about 55 m. N. of Fargo. 
The fiuri N Mind{ag dist. is a rich wheat 
valley. anoSA trade In wheat and flour is 
carried on. TThere are saw -mills, brewer- 
ies, and ironworks. In 1922 the state 


built a large terminal elevator and flour- 
mill here, and a sugar- boot factory has 
also been erected. On the borders of the 
city is the univ. of N. Dakota, opened In 
1884. A trading post of tho N.W. Fur 
Company was estab. here in 1801, and 
permanent settlement began in 1871. 
The city was chartered in 1881. Pop. 
20 , 200 . 

Grand Haven, city of Michigan. U.S.A., 
and the cap. of Ottawu co. It is situated 
on Lako Michigan opposite Milwaukee 
und 30 m. from the Grand Rapids. It is 
served by two railways, by lake steamers, 
and by motor bus and trolley lines. In 
1821 the Ainer. Fur Company estab. a 
trading post here, and permanent settle- 
ment began in 1834. Tho city was 
chartered in 1 867. Pop. 8700. 

Grand!, Dino, Count (5. 1895), It. 
politician, educated for the law. Took 
purt in the Fascist inarch on Romo, 
Minister of foreign affairs, 1929-32: 
permanent It. delegate to council of 
League of Nations, 1925-32; It. amhas. 
in London, 1932-39. Minister of justico, 
1939-43. Head of It. delegation to 
London Naval Conference, 1936. At tho 
meeting of the Fascist Grand Council 
April 25, 1913, his order of the clay led 
to the fall of Mussolini and the Fascist 
regime. G. tied later to Portugal. Pubs.: 
Origins of Fascism (1929) and Italian 
Foreign Policy (1931). 

Grand Island, tn. of Nebraska, U.S.A., 
and tho cap. of Hall co., situated on the 
Platte R., anil served by three railways 
and an air service, it lias an extensive 
trade in cattle and grain, and ha-i a large 
beet-sugar manuf., besides creameries, 
flour-mills, marble works, etc. It pos- 
sesses a college, estab. 1892, und tho state 
Soldiers’ and Sailors* Home is situated 
here. Settlement was begun in 1857 aud 
tho city was incorporated In 1873. Pop. 
10 , 100 . 

Grand Junction, city of Colorado, 
U.S.A., in Mesa co., of which it is tho cap. 
It forms an important railway junction. 
In tho neighbourhood gold, silver, and coal 
arc mined. It is about 200 m. W.S.W. 
of Denver. It was settled hi 1881 anil 
incorporated in 1882. Pop. 12,i00. 

Grand Jury, see Jury. 

Grand Manan, is. at the entrance of tho 
hay of Fundy in the co. of Charlotte, New 
Brunswick. Well known as a health 
resort. Greatest length is 16 m. and 
greatest breadth 6 in. Pop. 2700. 

Grand National, Kng. steeplechase, aud 
the prin. cross-country horse-race of tho 
season. It was inaugurated In 1839 and 
takes place in March or April at Aintree. 
near Liver pool, on tho eve of the Liverpool 
spring meeting. The course is 4 m. 
856 yds,, and includes thirty jumps. The 
water -jump is 15 ft. across, anil other 
difficult obstacles are Valentino’s and 
Bccher's Brooks anil tho Cajial Turn. 

Grand Pr6; 1. or Lower Horton, pos- 
tern vll. in Nova Scotia, situated in 
King's co., 15 in. from Winiteor. Stands 
in the midst of very fertile country. Has 
been made famous as the scene of Long- 
fellow's poem Evangeline, Pop. 900. 2. Fr. 
tn. In the dept, of tho Ardennes. Pop. 790. 
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Grand Rapids, city of Michigan, U.S.A., 
situated in Kent co., of which it is the cap. 
It Btands on the Grand It. It is served by 
five railways and by motor ooach ana 
truck linos. The city has been much 
improved Bince 1922; roads have been 
widened and viaducts built to accommo- 
date the increasing traffic, and the hill 
portion of the city is being laid out as an 
attractive residential quarter. It has a 
junior college and special classes for back- 
ward children. It has been under com- 
mission manager gov. since 1910. The 
chief industries are the lumber industry 
and the quarrying of gypsum. 1 1 mauufs. 
paper, flour, hosiery, tobacco, and furni- 
ture, the latter being the chief manuf., 
though the manuf. of aeroplanes, etc., 
during the First World War has given rise 
to a variety of Industries. It is tho seat 
of both a Catholic and a Protestant bishop. 
Pop. 164,200. 

Grand River, The: 1. Canada, rises in 
Grey oo. t flows S. and then S.E., entering 
Lake Erie after a course of 150 tii. It 
can be uHcd for navigation for 70 m. up, 
and communicator with Lake Ontario by 
tho Welland Cuuul. 2. One of tho head 
streams of tho U. Colorado, U.S.A.; it 
rises in the Pocky Mts., and joins the 
Green in Utah, M through a very 

mountainous dist. Length 318 in. 3. 
Kises in tho eo. of Jackson in Michigan, 
U .S. A., and aft er flowing lirst in a w esterly 
then a northerly direction, directs its 
course 1 once more westward, eniptj ing its 
waters into Lake Michigan at Grand 
Ilaven. It is about 3U0 in. long. 4. 
Rises in Missouri, I T .S. ami eventually 
joins the Mibsouri at Brunswn k. Length 
300 m. 

Grand Serjeanty. In the feudal system 
of land holding tenure b> i*. S., or ytr 
magnum Btrcitimn, meant tlntt the vassal 
held his land on condition ot rendering 
special services to the king instead of 
serving the king generally in timo of war. 
The services were always free, hut were 
uncertain in nature, instances of such 
services were currying tho king’s banner or 
lanec whon he wont to war, filling tho post 
of butler, champion (officer whose duty 
it was to ride fully armud Into West- 
minster llall at the banquet, and challenge 
to single combat any who should deny the 
king’s title to tho crown), or other oilieer 
at his oorouation. In conlradislmct inn to 
G. y. was the tenure by petit st rji anty, 
where tho duties or services were of 
a somewhat sorvilo nature (,m’< Pktit 
y krjkanty ), A rather bimilar tenure was 
that, by roruage , whore tho tenant’s duty 
consisted in winding a horn to give men 
warntng of tho coming of tho Hoots or 
other enemies. 

Grand Union Canal, part of tho E. 
portion of the canal system of Groat 
Britain, connecting London via North- 
ampton and Leicoster to Nottingham and 
•tho R. Trent. Bee also Canals. 

Grandville, pseudouym of the celebrated 
Fr. caricaturist Jean Ignaoe Isidore G6rard 
(1803-47), 5. at Nancy. Quito early in 
life a Berios of caricatures, which portrayed 
the woes of the small proprietor, gained 
him a certain amount of popularity. He 


was also well known as a book illustrator; 
lie illustrated eds. of Gulliver's Travels, 
Don Quixote , and La Fontaine’s Fables . 
His political caricatures also came in for 
much praiso. Ho d. in a mental hospital 
at tho age of forty -four. 

Granet, Francois Marius (1775-1849), 
Fr. painter, b. at Aix (Provence), son of a 
master builder. Learned painting in an 
art school directed by Constantin, a land- 
scape painter. He became famous for 
Capuchin studies with striking effects of 
light. His masterpiece is 'Ohosur des 
capucins do la place Barbcrine.’ Other 
pictures: ‘Stella dans Ja prison du Capi- 
tole* and ‘Ht. Louis d61ivrant des prison- 
niers franc ais a Dannettc.’ 

Grange: 1. or Grange-over-Sands, par. 
and vil. on Morecombo Bay, N. Lanca- 
shire, situated about 10 m. N.W. of Carn- 
forth. A well-known watering placo, 
especially popular among the mhab. of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Pop. 3000. 
2. Vil. of Cumberland at the S. end ot 
Pcrvventwatcr and at the entrance to 
Bot row dale. 

Grangemouth, seaport tn. in Scotland, 
in Stirlingshire, at the entrance of tho 
Forth and Clyde Canal, about 3 in N.E. 
of Falkirk. Coal is mined in tho im- 
mediate vicinity. Thcro are saw-mills 
and shipyards. The chief exports are 
pig-iron, iron ore, aud timber. It has 
direct communication with the Continent. 
Docks (93 ac.) were opened in 1905. 
Pop. 13.000. 

Granger, James (1723-76), b. at Shns- 
ton, Dorset, England, and took orders, 
lie became vicar of Shlplake. in Oxford- 
shire. lie is remembered for -1 Bio- 
graphical History of England which ho 
pub. 1769-74, and wlncli went from the 
eighth to tho end of the (seventeenth 
century. The striking feature of this bio- 

?raphicfll lust, was the collection of per- 
mits with which he illustrated bis work. 
V continuation of his work by M. Noble 
appeared in 1806 in three vols. Nee J. P. 
Malcolm, Istbrs hitmen the Pev, James 
ranger and many of the more eminent 
Library Mm of his Time, 1805. 

Granicus (modern Bigha Chai>, riv, in 
Asia Minor. Its source is in Mt. Ida and 
it flows into the sea of Marmora. Here 
Alexander the Great defeated who Persians 
m 331 1M , and it was also the scene of 
the dcfc.it of Mithridatcs in 73 B.c. by 
Lucullus. 

Granier de Cassagnac, see CUssagnac. 
Granite, group name for sov. plutonlc 
rocks wlncli form the great bulk of the 
igneous rocks of all ages, and consist of 
a completely crystalline mixture usually 
of quartz, felspar, and muscovite. This 
last su l »stanco may bo wholly or partly 
replaced by sev. other minerals, e.g. horn- 
blende or biotite, or in rare cases by 
ftugite. Accessory minerals are always 
found, the most common being apatite, 
garnet, zircon, or spheue, with varying 
quantities of plagioclase. Sections of G. 
snow considerable diversity of detail, hut 
usually it is found that the quartz is a 
colourless transparent allomorphle Mib- 
stanee filling the interstitial spaces be- 
tween the other crystals. Tho orthoelase. 
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which is the general typo of felspar 
present, will have a clearly marked out- 
line, and Is generally translucent, on 
account of more or less decomposition. 
The muscovite will show definite cleavage 
cracks, and in large crystal specimens 
separate flakes can be easily removed. 
The presence of biotito is generally indi- 
cated by glistening black partlclos winch 
are readily flaked. In some specimens 
the crystals can only be distinguished 
under the microscope, and such are taid 
to possess a micro -gram tic structure. 
Although G. possesses at least three essen- 
tial minerals, yet there are related rocks 
which possess two of the constituents. 
Greisen is composed of quartz and musco- 
vite, while aplito is made up of quartz and 
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rhe light mineral is orthoclasc and the very dark 
mineral is black mica. The intmnedi ite or 
greyish mineral is quartz, which apptars dark m 
the photograph by reason of its trauspartnc\ 

orthoolase. There is hardly any cxton<d ve 
region m the world in which granitic 
masses do not occur. To mention hut a 
few sites: N.W. Portugal; S.W. hpain; 
between Dresden and Gorlitz (Zgorzilei ); 
In the Grampians of Scotland; the Lofo- 
tens oil Norway; Corsica; Sardinia; rt. 
chain of the Urals; S.E. across France 
from St. Main towards Avignon; along the 
E. coast of Biazil; plateaux of S, Africa, 
etc. The great 'value of the rock is as 
a building material, and the fact that 
masses of great magnitude can be pro- 
cured of pei feet continuity is one of 
the many reasons for its popularity. For 
vast and massive structures intended to 
resist weather and violence most Os. aio 
admirably adapted, though in the case 
of those rich in potash felspar they are 
less valuable against weathering. The 
Egyptian obelisks consist of porphyries 
and syenitic Gs. The Aberdeen quarries 
yield massive blocks of stone of excellent 
quality, in which the chief felspar is 
lUbite (soda-felspar). The ultimate result 
of the disintegration of Gl is to yield soils 
rich In plant food, and a long list of com- 


pounds of whioh the kaolin (china clay) 
of Dartmoor, oto., is specially noted. See 
also Igneous Hones. See G. F. Harris, 
Oramtc and the Granite Industries , and 
A. R. Wariios, Building Stnne r 1926. 

Granite City, city of Madison oo., Illin- 
ois. situated on the Mississippi, about 3 m. 
N.N.JC. of St. Louis. It is served by six 
railways. Iron and steel goods are manu- 
factured here, also thero are car factories, 
syrup plants, and many other small in- 
dustries. The city was founded in 1803 
and incorporated 1896. Pop. 22,900. 

‘Granite State, The,* see new Hamp- 
shire. 

Gran Sasso d ’Italia, nit. group in the 
Apennines, roaches an elevation of 9585 
ft. in Monte Coruo, which is the highest 
point in the whole mt. chain. Here 
Mussolini was imprisoned for a month 
in 1944 after the fall of It. FascJbm until 
rescued by the Gers. 

Grant, Albert (1830-99), b. at Dublin, 
son of V. Gottheimor of London; he 
was usually known as Baron G. His 
early attempts at company promoting 
were enormously successful, and in 1874 
he purchased Leicester Square, which at 
that time was practically waste land. He 
had this land laid out properly and pre- 
sented it to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the benefit of the public. He 
was twlco member of Parliament for 
Kidderminster. Ills later spot ulatlons 
wero not fortunate, and ho d. a compora- 
th ely poor man. 

Grant, Dunoan James Corrowr, Scottish 
painter, b. 1885 at llothienmrchus. Inver- 
ness, the son of an army oiliccr. Ue was 
educated at St. Paul's School with the 
intention of taking up an army caroer. 
This was abandoned, however, and ho was 
sent to the Westmir*ler School of Art. 
Ho continued his studies in Italy and 
Pans, where in 1906-7 ho came under the 
influence of C6zanne. This is evident m 
‘The Tiglit-ropo Walker/ ‘The Ham- 
mock/ and 4 Dead Mimosa/ Since then, 
apart from travels in N. Africa, Greece, 
and elsewhere, he bus worked mainly in 
London and the S. of France, llo was 
represented in the Post-Impressionist 
exhibition in London in 1913, and m that 
year also became associated with Roger 
Fry in the craft -work of the Omega Work- 
shops. G. possesses a highly cultivated 
decorative talent winch he lias put to good 
use In room decoration and theatrical 
« Ucor as well as m designs for pottery and 
textiles. IIis reputation rests mainly on 
his oil paintings, which are notod for their 
vitality, their delightful use of colour, and 
the rhy thmi< al harmony wdiieh ho imparts 
to his subjer ts, whether stilt life, modem 
interiors, portraits, or scenes from classical 
legend. Hi* first one-man exhibition was 
in 1924, and lie has also exhibited in tho 
Now Eng. Art Club and as & member of 
tho London Group. Picture* by him now 
in the Tato Gallery, London, include 
‘The Lemon Gatherers* (1908); ‘Girl at 
Piano* (1038); ‘Portrait of Vanessa Bell* 
(1912); and ‘Haystack before Trees* 

Grant, Sir Franois (1803-78), Scottish 
portrait painter, 6. at Edinburgh. He 
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beoame an R.A. in 1851. In 1866 he 
became president of the Royal Academy 
and in the same year was knighted. 
Amongst the more famous of his works 
are an equestrian portrait of the queen 
and prince consort, and portraits of the 
marchioness of Waterford, Palmerston, 
Macaulay, and Russell. 

Grant, Sir James Hope (1808-75), Brit, 
general. Brother to Sir Francis ft., b. at 
Kilgraston, Perthshire. Uo greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the Sikh wars. He 
was of groat service during the mutiny, 
taking part in the relief of Cawnpore and 
the retaking of Lucknow. Commanded 
the cavalry at the siege and capture of 
Delhi. After the mutiny had been broken 
ho commanded the army which Anally 
padded India. He also took part in tho 
Chinese war which followed the Indian 
mutiny. From 1861 to 1865 ho way 
commander-in-chief of the army in 
Madras. S'ec life by II. Knollys, 1894. 

Grant, Sir Patriok (1804-95), Brit, 
field marshal, b. at Auchterblair, Invor- 
ness-shiro. Entered the Bengal native 
infuntry as an ensign and became a cap- 
tain in 1832. Uo rose fairly rapidly in the 
service, and was present at the battle of 
Maliarajpur (1843), Mocdkce (1815), and 
Sobraon U846). I.e ’^rved under Sir <5. 
Napier in 1851, and from it>50 to 1801 he 
was commander-in-chief of the Madras 
army. In 1857 he took over tho command 
of all troops in India, and directed tho 
operations against the mutineers until tho 
arrival of Sir Colin Campbell. Ho was 
go\eruor of Malta (1807-72), made Held 
marshal (1883). From 1874 to 1 895 ho was 
governor of tho Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 

Grant, Robert (1811-92), Scottish 
astronomer, b. at Grantown, Morayshire. 
Ho received the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society In J856 for a work 
entitled A History of Physical Astronomy. 
In 1859 ho became prof, of astronomy in 
Glasgow Uuiv. He pub., in 1883, A 
Catalogue of 6415 Stars and. nine > ears 
later, A Second Catalogue of 2156 Stars. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson (1822-85), Amor, 
oneral; eighteenth president of the 
M3. A.; b. at Mount Pleasant. Massa- 
chusetts. He was descended from a Scot- 
tish family which had settled in Massa- 
chusetts in the seventeenth century. He 
was brought up on a farm in Clermont co., 
Ohio. 11c was, however, sent to West 
Point to tho military academy there, and 
entered tho army of tho U.8.A. Do was 
present at tho battles of Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, and at the capture of Mon- 
terey. lie was also with Scott in his 
Mexican campaign, being twice promoted 
for bravery. After this latter war ho 
returned to tho U.8.A., resigned his com- 
mission, and lived for somo time on a farm 
near St. Louis. Missouri. On tho outbreak 
of war in 1861 ho ottered his services to 
tho Fedorals, and was appointed as a 
. lioutcnant-colonol to a Missouri infantry 
regiment. Ho soon proved bis ability as a 
soldior and was made a brigadier-general. 
He fought at the battle of Belmont, cap- 
turod Fort Donclson on tho Cumberland, 
and made a great attack in 1863 on Vicks- 
burg, forcing tbo enemy to surrender, and 
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took over 31,000 prisoners. He was then 
made major-general, placed in command 
of tho div. of tho Tennessee, and defeated 
Bragg at Chattanooga. In 1864 he 
was made lieutenant-general and given 
supreme command of the U.S. Army. II Is 
campaign as commander-in-chief was the 
bloodiest of the war. The great battles 
of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court- 
house, and Cold Harbor crippled the 
enemy, and finally tho taking of Peters- 
burg caused tho evacuation of Richmond, 
the S. cap. On April 9. 1865, Lee sur- 
rendered tho whole of his army. This 
practically ended the war. In the next 
year ft. was made general, and in 1868 
was elected president. At the expiration 
of his term of office he was again elected. 
In 1880 his friends wanted to have him 
nominated for a third term, but there was 
so much sentiment against this that 
the project was dropped. Probably the 
greatest event of his presidency was the 
peaceful settlement of the Alabama 
claims. When ho retired from the 
presidency he accepted a position as a 
partner in a banking firm, which, how- 
ever, in 1884 suspended payment, the two 
other partners having defrauded G. and 
absconded, ruining tho ex-president. In 
the same year he commenced to write his 
autobiography to earn money for himself 
and his family. He d. in tho following 
year of cancer of the tongue. Before his 
death, however, he was restored to Ids 
rank of general, which ho had to rckign 
on becoming president. See Personal 
Memoirs , and lives by J. Anderson, 1864, 
W. Church, 1897, and C. Atkinson, 1908. 

Grant, in Eng. law, a term which, in Its 
widest sense, is a synonym for any transfer 
of property. In a narrower sense it is 
interchangeable with 'assurance' as 
meaning a conveyance by deed of lands. 
In this sense it connoted not only such old 
forms of conveyance as feoffment, and 
bargains and sales, but also all such 
existing forms as leases, charges, and 
settlements. In this sense, too, it was 
contrasted with transfer by ‘livery of 
seisin,' i.e. by delivery of possession; 
practically all real property is now con- 
veyed by deed, but formerly corporeal 
hereditaments in possession were trans- 
ferable by mere delivery of possession, 
whereas incorporeal hereditaments (re- 
versions, remainders, advowsons, tithes, 
rights of way, franchises, annuities, rente, 
etc.), not being physically capable of 
delivery, wero said to lie in G., i.e. they 
were transferred by deed. In relation to 
personalty (I. is used as opposed to gift 
fa.r.), which latter term implies a transfer 
without consideration (q.v.). 

Grantham, municipal aud pari. bor. of 
Lincolnshire, England, situated on the R. 
Witham, and forms an important railway 
junction. The par, church of St. W olf ram 
is a most magnificent building, mainly in 
tho Early Eng. style. Two libraries of 
tho fifteenth ond seventeenth centuries 
aro preserved in tho church. There are 
many other old and interesting buildings 
of note, among them Grantham House, 
onco known as Hall Place, after its owners, 
tho Hall family, wealthy wool merchants 
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in medieval times; it dates from the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, 
and was fairly extensively altered In the 
eighteenth, notably the pleasant S. facade 
with sash windows and stone architraves. 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII., 'lodged* there on her way N. to 
marry James IV. of Scotland in 1503. 
It is the property of the National Trust. 
The main hotel of the tn., the 'Angel,* was 
originally a hostel of the fifteenth century, 
and its architecture preserves many traces 
of its antiquity. 

The chief industries of the tn. are manuf. 
of implements for agric. use and malting. 
It also has iron foundries. Tho tn. is 
mentioned In the Domesday Hook, and 
was originally governed by tho bailiff of 
the lord of the manor. A mayor and 
alderman wero granted it early in the reign 
of Edward IV. From 1463 to 1885 G. 
returned two members to Parliament, but 
by the Redistribution Hill of the latter 
year the representation was reduced to 
one. The tn. has a famous grammar 
school, founded in 1528, of which the best- 
known pupil was Sir Isaac Newton. 
There is an important R.A.F. station. 
Pop. 20,600. 

Granton, port of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
situated on the firth of Forth, 2f m. N.W. 
of Edinburgh, with timber yards, and 
printing ink and chemical works. G. was 
made a head port in 1860. It is served 
by two railway lines, and is tho head- 
quarters of sev. steamboat lines. There 
is a large tobacco bonding warehouse. 
Pop. 2500. 

Granulite, name used by potrographers 
for two distinct classes of rocks. Hy Fr. 
geologists it is regarded as synonymous 
with muscovite-blotite .granite, (ier. 
petrologlsts give the term to a schistose 
metamorphic rock consisting essentially 
of small irregular crystals of quartz and 
orthocla.se with minute pale red garnets; 
these last may be accompanied by kyanito, 
zircon, sillimanite, etc. Tho second use of 
the term is more common in England and 
America. Saxony is a typical region for 
Gs. t which are here for the most part 
igneous; the ‘moine gneisses* of N. .Scot- 
land related to those were originally 
sediments 

Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot, Cardinal 
de (1517-^6) b. at Besaucon, his father 
being a Uwjer who afterwards became 
chancellor of the empire under Charles V. 
He studied law and divinity at Padua and 
Louvain, and at tho oge of about twenty- 
three became bishop of Arras. JJe showed 
himself a past master of the art of 
diplomacy, and became, in 155U, secretary 
of state. He helped to draw up the treaty 
of Passau (1552), and when the emperor 
abdicated he tian*>foircd his servioes to 
Philip II. Ho negotiated tho marriage of 
Mary of England and the treaty of 
Cateau-CambrCsis. lie became arch- 
bishop in 1560 and -animal in 1561. For 
a short time he was forced to withdraw 
from the Netherlands, but was called from 
bis retirement to go on a mission to Rome, 
the result of his mission being the alliance 
whioh overthrew the Turks at Lepanto. 
He presided over Naples for some time, 


and had just been raised to the arch* 
bishoprlo of Besonoon when he d. See 
P. Geyl, The Revolt of the Netherlands, 
1932. 

Granville, George Leveson - Gower, 
second Earl (1815-91), eldest son of tho 
first earl, was educated at Eton and at 
Christchurch, Oxford. From 1841 to 1816 
he sat in the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Lichfield. Ho was made vice- 
president of the Board of Trado in 1848 
and king's secretary in place of Palmer- 
ston iu 1851. He was invited to form a 
ministry in 1859, but was unable to do so, 
and served os president of tho council In 
tho administration of Lord Palmerston. 
In 1868 ho was colonial secretary in the 
first administration of Gladstone, and was 
foreign secretary in the Liberal administra- 
tions from 1870 to 1874 and from 1880 to 
1885. As a politician and diplomat he 
hud great influence, but his tenure of tho 
foreign secretaryship gives him no marked 
place amongst the great statesmen of the 
time. See life by E. P. Fit/maurice, 
1905. 

Granville, or Grenville, George, Baron 
Lansdowne (1667-1735), Eng. poet and 
politician, b. in Cornwall. Wrote somo 
verses eulogising James II. on his acces- 
sion, but, after tho revolution of 1689, 
he lived in retirement for some time, 
devoting himself to literature. Ills 
tragedy TIeroick Love (1698) was acted 
with great success. This was followed by 
tho dramatic poem. The British En- 
chanters (170Gb In Queon Anne’s reign 
he secured a seat in Parliament and 
became secretory-at-war. Married a 
daughter of the earl of Jersey and was 
raised to the peerage. In George I.*s reign 
ho was sent to the Tower on suspicion of 
taking part in a plot against the gov., but 
was released in 1717, and. later, went to 
France, where he lived for some years. 
See E. Ilandasyde, Granville the Polite , 
1923. 

Granville, John Carteret, Earl of, see 

CVRTERRT. 

Granville: 1. Port and watering-place 
of France in the dept, of La Manche. It 
is situated at the mouth of the Bosq, on 
tho Eng. Channel, and is fortified. The 
harbour is accessible to the largest vessels, 
and there is regular communication with 
the Channel Is. Vegetables, fruit, fish, 
oysters, etc., are exported, and ship- 
building and the manuf. of brandy, cod- 
livcr oil, etc., are carried on. In tho 
Second World War, after Coutnnces was 
captured by the Allies, the 7th Corps and 
two armoured divs. attacked S. -westward 
towards G. and Avrauches (July 28, 1944) 
and the Uer. withdrawal sopn bocamo a 
disorderly retreat. On July, 3 1st tho 6th 
Armoured Div. reduced the remaining 
forces resisting at G. and thereafter no 
effootive barrier lay between tibo Allies and 
Brittany. Pop. 10,100. 2/Tn, of Now 

S. Woles, Australia, situated in Cumber- 
land co., 12 m. W. of Sydney. It is an 
important railway junction And there are 
iron works, Hour-mills, tanneries, and 
kerosene works. Tho chief manufs. are 
tweed, pipes, tiles and bricks, and agric. 
implements. Pop. 20,000. 
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Granville-Barker, Harley (1877-1946), himself in later life should have become 
Eng. playwright and actor ’manager, b. in a man of letters, highly esteemed by 
Kensington, London, son of Albert James scholars, for his work Jn the Shakespearian 
B. and Mary Elizabeth, daughter of an It. field. The last of his original plays to be 
physician who had settled In London and seen on the pubilo stage was The Madras 
changed his name from Bozzi to Granville. House , produced in 1910, which has been 
He made his first appearance on the stage described as the most Shavian of all his 
in 1891 undor Charles ITawtrey and after- plays or as a * dramatic debate* in four 
wards acted in Ben Greet's and Wm. various settings of middle-class home and 
Pool's Shakespearian companies. In and shop. In collaboration with Berte 
partnership with J. E. Vcdrenne he be- Thomas he wrote The Weather Tien, 
fame manager, in 1904, of the Court and ho was part author, with Laurence 
Theatre, Sloane Square, though he did Housman, of Prunella (1906), a fantasy, 
not abandon acting, himself interpreting He collaborated with Wm. Archer in a 
many leading parts in Shaw's plays. The book called A Nat ional Theatre (1907), and 
Vodrenne-Barker partnership, which also ho pub. The Exemplary Theatre in 1922. 
centred in tho Kingsway and Savoy His later plays included The Secret Life 
Theatres, not only gave London an (1923) ana Ilis Majesty (1928). At the 
opportunity of seeing the plays of Euri- time of his death he had not accomplished 
pities, but succeeded also in popularising the full task which he set out to perform 
those of Shaw. G.-B.'s earlier plays in Shakespeare criticism; it was in Jan. 
included The Marrying of Anne Leete 1940 that he produced the fifth vol. of 
(1901), the story of a decadent eighteenth- his celebrated Prefaces to Shakespeare. 
century family, with woman seen, Why he deserted tho stage for this field it 
Shavian-wise, as a snare for man, yet is hard to say ; perhaps he considered < hat 
written before G.-B. fell under the Hpell of he had failed, but if so scholarship has 
Shaw's ideas on play-writing. G.-li. had been tlio gainer. In his later years ho 
first become directly acquainted with the rendered notable service by translating 
plays of Shaw through his connection with tlie plays of the Sp. dramatists, Martinez 
tho Stage Society — *o which he served as Sierra and the Quinteros, 
producer — founded in i *9’*, and nothing Crao, or Villanueva del Grao, marltlmo 
in his curlier years contributed moro than tn. of Spain, in the prov. and dist. of 
this connection to his histrionic develop- Valencia, situated on the Mediterranean, 
ineut and senso of dramatic values. His and is the port of Valencia; it has a fine 
Voysey Inheritance (1905) is perhaps his braeli. suitable for bathing. Pop. 6000. 
greatest play; certainly it was tho most Groo Para, sec Para. 
successful with tho public and It was Grape, see Vink. 

revived at Sadler’s Wells in 193 4, Then Grape-fruit, see Shaddock. 

came Waste (1909), a plaj dramatising tho Graphic Arts, see Drawing; En- 
impact of the moral convention on tho graving; Etching; Painting. 
public life of a statesman- -exemplars can 'Graphic,* The, Eng. illustrated weekly 
easily bo imagined from our political newspaper, founded in 1869 as a jour, 
hist.— ami it is not surprising that tho of Independent political principles, and 
censor rofu^od a licence for it, and it is appealing to popular taste by reason of Its 
perhaps still less surprising that this photographs, original drawings of topical 
refusal was tho spearhead of the protest Interest, reproductions of masterpieces of 
against the censorship of plays winch led painting ami drawing, and excellent 
to tho Boy al Commission of 1909. In a serials, which were illustrated by leading 
later venture at tho Savoy (1912), ho artists of tho dav. Hardy's Teas of the 
produced Shakespearian plays in an d‘ UrberviUes tlr^t appeared in the ., while 
original manner, notably Twelfth Night , George Meredith, Anthony Trollope, 
the costumes and stage-setting being new Charles Kendo, Wilkie Collins, W. S. 
in Htyle, unobtrusive yet adequate, thus Gilbert, Lord Tennyson, Bud yard Kipling, 
leaving tho minds of the audience free to and J. M. Barrie were also contributors, 
take in the play. It is not too much to Richard JclTeries formerly provided a 
say that G.-B. enabled some thousands of countrywide diary. Some of its dis- 
his contemporaries to hear, for the first tingutehed artists have been Randolph 
time, Hhakcspcaro os he should be heard: Caldecott, who contributed Christmas 
and, further, ho prescribed the correct pictures portraying hunting squires 
tempo in a Shakespearian play us in a and hounds, stagy highwaymen, finely 
groat picco of music (A. C. Ward). The executed sketches of life at Monte Carlo; 
famous production of A Winter's Tale at Arthur Boyd Houghton, serial illustrator; 
the Savoy in 1012, and of A Midsummer J. E. Penwell, the water-ooloiir painter; 
Night's Dream iii 1914 — both of w hich Sir Hubert von Herkoiuer, whose * Chelsea 
productions roused violent enthusiasm Pensioners’ originally appeared in the 0.; 
and equally violent hostility — exempli- E. J. Gregory; Sir Luke Fildes, whose 
fled G.-B.'s preference for a ‘conventional' academy picture, 'Applicants for a 
dteor to tho realistio ono, for tho reason Casual Ward,' appeared first as a wood- 
that a realistic dtcor tended to do tho work cut in tho Or, W. L. Wyllio: Sir John 
bf tho actors. As he said is ono of the Millais ; George du Maurier ; and Phil May. 
many lectures which ho delivered in In tho seventies the O. sent out Josephine 
unlv. centres and elsewhere— ho gave Butler as artist-correqpondont: and among 
the funeral oration on Barrie In Edin- other distinguished war artists of the O. 
burgh — ‘tho foundation of tho whole wero Frederic V fillers, Stanhope Forbes, 
of the theatre is acting, and nothing else.* and Sidney Hall; in 1913 some striking 
It was, therefore, perhaps Ironlo that ho impressionist pictures of the Balkan war 
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by George Soott, pupil of iSdouard 
Detaiile, appeared under the title of 
‘Mud, Blood, and Silence/ Many of the 
greatest contributors woro known during 
the editorship of W. L. Thomas. Some 
of the well-known later-day artists are 
Frank Brangwyn, George Clausen, Sey- 
mour Lucas, Solomon J. Solomon, Melton 
Fisher. Reginald Cleaver, E. T. Reed, 
and Lewis Baumer. In 1926 the O. 
was purchased by the Inveresk Paper 
Company Ltd., the resulting company 
being called Illustrated Newspapers Ltd. 
The diamond jubilee of the u. was cele- 
brated by a special number on Dec. 13, 
1929. 

Graphical Methods of Representation, 
as the name implies, are methods by which 
varying values or estimates are placed 
side by side, so that their changes and 
fluctuations may bo readil v seen. Suppose, 
for example, wo are considering the yearly 
average price of wheat per quarter for 
the twenty years from 1890 to 1910. 
Take for convenience a piece ot squared 



GRAPH OF WHEAT FRK I S, 1890 1910 


paper and draw two lines Ox and O y at 
right angles to each other. Let cac h point 
along Ox represent one jear beginning 
with 1890 at O to 1910 at A (see hg ) 
Then taking any convenient length us a 
Btandard, measure off along Oy and the 
successive perpendiculars to Ox lengths 
representing the average prices for ca< h 
year m turn. By joining up the points 
so obtained the yearly change may be 
followed muc h more readily than from anv 
table of figures. In a similar way the 
changes in any series of values taken at 
intervals m<ij bo graphically represented; 
and the method is particularly convenient 
in the case of etonomic, political, and 
meteorologic al statistics, where returns art* 
made at regular Intervals and comparison 
with previous returns arc most important. 
So long as we aic considering estimates 
for which there is one definite value for 
each year, the graph is obviously a 
complete record of fluctuations; but where 
we have a value which < hanges from day 
to day, for which observations are only 
made at longer intervals, the graph made 
of a series of short straight lines Is no 
indication of values at any time during an 
interval. In cases whor< it is practicable, 
where. In fact, the value s do not fluctuate 
too abruptly, we can obtain a fair estimate 
of values for Intermediate positions by 


joining the points by as smooth and 
continuous a curve as is possible (see 
Interpolation). The most complete 
form of graphical representation is ob- 
tained in the barograph, which traces out 
mechanically, In ono lino on specially 
ruled paper, every slight variation In the 
height of the barometer throughout tho 
day. A drum covered with ruled paper 
is made to revolve regularly by means of 
clockwork, while a pen rising and falling 
with changes of atmospheric pressure 
traces out a continuous line. 



Graphic Statios deal vnth the deter- 
mination of stresses, tensions, otc., of 
frameworks and systems m equilibrium, 
by geometrical methods of construction. 
V force is completel\ detenu mod when 
its magnitude, direction, sense, and point 
of application arc known. It may, 
therefore, bo represented by a straight 
lino of doflmte length, drawn In a given 
direction through a point with an arrow 
head to determine the s* nsc. This line 
is t ailed the vt ctor It is proved that tho 
resultant of two forces acting on a particle 
mav be found by representing the forces 
bv two straight lines 0\, OB (Fig. 1), 
drawn through a point O, and by com- 
pleting the parallelogram OACB. Then 



no. 2. TRIANGLE OF FORCES 


the diagonal OC represents the resultant 
in magnitude and direction. It Is evident 
that tho three aides of the triangle OBO 
represent the throe forces in magnitude 
and direction, though BQ does not 
represent the point of application. Thus 
if we are not concerned with the point of 
application, tho proposition (known as 
the Triangle of Forres) may be stated 
thus: If two forces acting at a point are 
represented in direction, magnitude, and 
sense by two sides of a triangle OB, BO, 
then the third side OC similarly represents 
the resultant. Further, the three forces 
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OB, BC, and CO, if acting: at a point are 
in equilibrium. This may bo extended to 
tho Polygon of Forces which states that 
the resultant of forces represented by tho 
linos AB, BC, CD, DE...HK taken in 
order is represented by tho line AK which 
doses tho polygon. Consider first tho 


Take any point T on the vertical through 
L, and draw TU, TJV, etc., successively 
parallel to XA, XB, etc., and join TY. 
Through X draw XO parallel to TY. 
Then OA and DO represent the reactions 
at tho supports L and Q. For the stress 
diagram consider first the forces at L; 



FIG. 3. LINK OK FUNICULAR POLYGON, AND UK’TOR POLYGON 


simplo case of a load supported by a 
simple wall crane c"r listing of two bars, 
considered weightiest! tr -g. ‘J). Tho i ui at 
O is kept iu equilibrium by throe forces 
acting along OA, OB, and OC. Druw 
tho load lino XY, vertically, to borne 
given scale, say 1 in. to 1 ton. Through 
X and Y draw lines XZ and Y Z parallel to 
BO and AO. Measure YZ anil ZX and 
find tho weights their lengths represent, 
and hence are found tho pull which BO 
exerts on the pin O, i.e. tho tension in 
BO, and tho force of compression in AO. 

To determine the magnitude and tho 
lino of action of the resultant of any 
number of forces of given magnitudes 
acting on a body in given straight lines. 
Let p, </, r, s, t bo tho lines of action (Fig. 3) 
of the given forces. Draw the vector AB 
to scale to represent tho force along p. 
Similarly draw BO, CD, etc., parallel to 
q, r, etc., and proportional to tho forces 
along them. Join AF and tako any point 
O called the pole. Join OA, OB, etc. 
On p take any point 1*, draw PV parallel 
to AO, PQ parallel to BO, cutting g in Q. 
Through Q draw Qlt parallel to CO, and 
so on, finally drawing TV parallel to OF. 
Then the straight lino through V, parallel 
and equal to AF, completely determines 
tho resultant. This muy bo proved from 
tho polygon of forces. Tho two figures 
arc known as the link or funicular polygon 
and tho vector polygon rebpec tivcl y . W hen 
tho vector polygon Is closed the forces are 
either In equilibrium or are equivalent to 
a couple. When the link anil vector 
polygons arc both closed the forces are in 
equilibrium. To find the stresses in the 
bars of a roof truss of the shape shown 
in Fig. 4, where the joints M, N, and P are 
‘loaded, and to determine tho reactions at 
the supports L and Q. Here the vector 
polygon becomes a straight lino called tho 
lino of loads. Draw the load lino AD, AB, 
BO, and CD. being respectively propor- 
tional to the loads at M, N, and P. Take 
any polo X and join XA, XB, XC, XD. 


OA represents the vertical force. Through 
O and A draw lines OE and AE parallel 
to Lit and LM respectively. Then EO 
and AE measured according to tho scale 
will give the stresses in LR and LM. The 



former is in tension and tho latter in com 
pression. Con*, Icier now tho point Q. In 
a similar way ('OK is tho stress diagram 
and OK and KD measure the stresses in 

S 3 and QP. It is now possible to consider 
le points M and P. At M wo know 
already the vertical force and the stress in 
LM. They are represented in tho stress 
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diagram by AB and BA. Through B 
and £ draw BF and £F parallel to MN 
and MB. Then BIT and FE represent 
the stresses In MN and MR. Similarly 
KH and HC give the stresses In SP and 
PN. For the point N draw HO and FG 
parallel to NS and NK. Finally by 
joining GO, which is parallel to RS, the 
stress in BS Is measured and hence all the 


stresses are found. It Is convenient to 
denote the spaces on the figure by small 
letters, which correspond to the capitals 
in tho stress diagram. Thus AE in the 
stress diagram represents the stress in LM 
between tho spaces a and e. 

The shearing force (S.F.) and the bond- 
ing moment (B.M.) nt any section of a 
beam or bridge are defined as belug the 
sum and the sum of the moments respec- 
tively of all the external forces perpen- 
dicular to it. To draw tho S.F. and B.M. 
diagrams for the case of a beam or bridge 
loaded with a given weight nt one point. 



PIO. 5. BENDING MOMENT AND SHEARING 
FORCE 


The method hero given will hold equally 
well for any number of loads. Let PQ 
(Fig. 5) represent the bridge drawn to 
scale, and R the position 'of the given load. 
Draw the load line A 13 for the vector 
polygon. Let X be tho pole at a definite 
distance from AB. Construct the link 
polygon CDE, closing it by joining (’JO. 
Through X draw XU parallel to OK, thus 
determining the reactions at the ends. 
Through any point L on PQ draw u 
vertical lino LMX, cutting tho link poly- 
gon in M and N. Measure MN and 
multiply it by tho number of units 
distance of the pole X from AB. Then 
this product represents the B.M. at X. 
Thus the B.M. at any point may be found. 
To determine tho b.F. draw any horizontal 
line HK to inteiscct the verticals PC and 
QE at H and K. From K measure off 
KS downwards along cjk equal to OB, and 
from H measure otY HW upwards along 
CP equal to OA. Through 8 and W draw 
ST and WY to meet UD In Y and T. 
Then the S.F. at L is mensured by the 
vertical line IAZ, >nd similarly the S.F. 
at any point is measured by its vertical 
distance between HK and the line W YTS, 
thickened In the figure. When there are 
a number of loads this line moves upwards 
la a series of steps and. tho method is 
identical with the present one. For a 
further discussion on tho subject see 


G. C. Turner, Graphics Applied to Arith- 
metic, Mensuration , and Statics . 

Graphite, see Black-lead. 

Graphology, science which purports 
to reveal tne psychological laws under- 
lying the various features of handwriting. 
G. assumes that of all the movements of 
the human body, the handwriting move- 
ment can claim to bo tho expressions! 
phenomenon best adapted for study and 
exploration. The exprossional phenome- 
non of handwriting was studied by 
Chinese philosophers more than eight 
conturies ago and, in more recent times, 
it has attracted such famous men oh 
L eibniz, Goethe, Gainsborough, Scott. and 
Browning among ninny others. G., in 
short, is self-knowledge through the 
analysis of lmndwriting, and in his analysis 
entitled Self-Knowledge through If and- 
writing, H. J. Jacoby treats tne psycho- 
logy of handwriting In a manner which 
Is novel in tho hist, of graphological 
research and literature, being the first to 
make the experiment of using illustrative 
photographs of bodily movements and 
scenes from life which are analogous to 
handwriting, iustcad of theoretical dis- 
cussion. In tho course of teaching G. 
ho has found it easier for tho student to 
understand the expression of a peculiarity 
in writing if he is able to compare it with 
that of a familiar movement, gesture, or 
object in everyday life. This approach 
to G. assumes that the writing movement 
follows the same law's as other cxpressinnal 
movements of the human body — gait, a 
movement of the hand or head. The 
same is true of the habits and situations 
in life typical of each person; for every 
human being, purposely or otherwise, 
gives a personal touch to the way he 
behaves in society oi expresses himself 
in his tastes. This characteristic stamp 
may vary In intensity, but the grapholo- 
gist assumes that It Is always present and 
that oveu a complete conscious or un- 
conscious elimination of a personal trait 
expresses a corlain typo of personality. 
Tho very same habits which ilud expres- 
sion in a man’s everyday behaviour are 
correspondingly rebooted in his writing. 
Examples of the handwriting of a man 
between, say, the agesof twenty -seven and 
nlnoty-fivo show that the basic features of 
his handwriting remain unchanged and 
are manifested during all phases of his 
life. In letter* which seem to march like 
soldiers In their stilt uprightness, the 
graphologist detects in the writer dls- 
eipline of will, exactness, or compulsion; in 
letters irregularly running in fill directions, 
he detects emotional excitability, im- 
pulsiveness, or look of planning ; weak 
writing pressure again n|ay indicate 
tenderness, conoiUatorlnebS, or lack of 
energy; strong writing powerful energy, 
forcefulnoss, or constraint; angular forms 
seem to indicate firmness, power of 
resistance, or rigidity of character; large 
expansivo movements, occupying much 
space, ore deemed to show enthusiasm, 
display of pathos, or illusionism; and the 
4 flourishing ' writer stresses tho unessential, 
and shows himself lacking a sense of pro- 
portion, with a predilection for cheap 
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effects. It Is obvious that these illus- 
trations may be multiplied at will, and 
that the analogy borne by the writing to 
character or habits may be more or less 
remote; but experience, coupled with 
much graphological knowledge, no doubt 
conduces to a measure of aoouraoy in 
analysing the peculiarities of any given 
example of handwriting in relation to 
psychology. See J. Cr6nleux-J amin, L*Ecri - 
ture ct 1e car act t re, 188b, and V Age et le sexe 
dansV icriture, 1925 ; L. Kluges, Ilandschrift 
i tnd Character, 1916, 1943; R. Saudok, 
Experiments with Handwriting , 1 0211 ; 

M. Pulver, Sgmbolik dcr Ilandschrift, 
1931, and Trieb und Verbrcchen im Spiegel 
dcr Ilandschrift, 1934; H. J. Jacoby, 
Analysis of Handwriting, 1939. Ilandschrift 
und SexualiUit, 1932, and Self-Knowledge 
through Handwriting, 1940; and E. Singer, 
Oraphalogu Jor Everyman, 1919. 

Grapsus (Gk. y p*$aios, a crab), name 
of a genus of crustaceans belonging to the 
family Grapsldee; they ore marine crabs 
and are very numerous on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Frequently they are 
found on exposed rocks, over which they 
travel at a very rapid puce. 

Graptolites, group of fossil remains of 
extinct murine ariir'*da which floated 
about hanging to the umjei>idc of sea- 
weeds, or in Romo cases were anchored to 
the sea bottom. They aro usually found 
in great abundance in the Puheozoie rocks 
extending irom the Cambrian to the 
Carboniferous. 

Gras, F61ix (1844-1901), Provencal 
writer, b. at Malcmort in the dept, of 
Vaucluse. Ho made a dial inguluhed ap- 
pearance ns author in 1876 by publishing 
a work called Li Carbounif. An epic 
dealing with the topic of Simon de Mont- 
fort and the AlbigensianH appeared in 
1882, and five years later he pub. his 
celebrated collection of Provencal ballads, 
Lou Hcrumancero Provencal. In 1891 he 
pub. a series of stories dealing with the 
Hungarian popes under the title Li 
Papalino . His three great novels on the 
revolutionary period have been trans. into 
Eng. by C. A. Janvier— TAe Reds of the 
Midi (1896), The Terror (1898), and The 
White Terror mm. 

Graslltz, tn. of Bohemia, situated near 
the Saxon frontier and 32 m. N.K. of 
Eger. The manufs. aro musical instru- 
ments, articles made of mother-of-pearl, 
and embroidery. Pop. 10,000. 

Grasmere, small lake situated in West- 
morland. It lies 4 m. N.W. of AmMcsido, 
between Tbirlmere aud Windermcro. It 
drains through to Windermere by the 
ltothay. Its length is about a mile. To 
the N. of the lake tho vil. of G. lies. The 
church of this vil. has been made famous 
by the description of it given by Words- 
worth in The Excursion . The poet him- 
self lived much in the immediate vicinity, 
And lies buried, together with his daughter 
and sister, in the churchyard there. Pop. 
870. 

Gr&sse, Johann Georg Theodor (1814- 
1885), Ger. historian, b . at Gritnran. 
Saxony. lie was tho royal librarian and 
head of the museum of porcelain at 
Dresden for the greater part of his life. 


He retired In 1882. The greatest of his 
works is Lehrbuch einer allgem einen 
IAtterdrgeschichte alter bekannten Vblkcr 
der Weil (1837-60). He also wrote 
Bietrdge cur Litteratvr und Sage dcs Mittel- 
alters (1850) and Ilandbuch der alien 
Numisrnatik (1853), and trans. Qesta 
Rmnanorum (1842). 

Grasse, tn. of France in the Alpes- 
Maritimcs dept., about 20 m. S.\V. of Nice. 
It stands well over 1000 ft. above sea level, 
and is situated in such a way as to be 
sheltered from the cold winds of the N. and 
open to the S. The vegetation produced 
is typical of S. Europe, and many ae. of 
land are devoted to tho cultivation of 
flowers. The tn. is the centre of tho 
manuf. of perfumes. Pop. 21,200. 



or \ssrs 


A, LOtuh; B, cocksfoot, C, fox; D, false oat. 

Grasses (natural order Graminaceco). 
These form one of the largest orde^ in tho 
vegetable kingdom, and some of Its 
members aro of great service to man. 
They are evergreen, nun., or perennial 
herbs, though bamboos sometimes reach 
a height of 190 ft. All G. e’tber flower 
ou a spike upon the same model as wheat, 
or upon a panicle such as oats; some ore 
awned or bearded like barley. Each 
spikelet , w hatever the inflorescence, con- 
sists of one to five flowers arranged 
alternately on a short axis, and beneath 
tho lowest flower there aro usually two 
(or more) empty bracts known as glumes. 
Each dower is sessile In tbe axil of a bract 
termed the outer palea or flowering glume, 
and there Is an inner palea, opposite to 
and higher than the outer one; these two 
palete completely enclose the flower. In 
some species both stamens, usually one to 
three in number, and pistil are in the same 
flower, but mere commonly the flowers 
aro uni&exual. The stem is generally 
characterised by swollen or tumid nodes 
to which the sheathing leaf-bases con- 
tribute; the long intemodes are hollow, 
and a membraneous ligule is developed 
at the junction of leaf-base and lamina. 
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The ovary is one-ohambered and one- 
>vuled, and the fruit or grain, technically 
known as a caryopsis, Is entirely filled by 
the seed. 6. Are abundant on land, and 
a few species inhabit fresh water, but there 
are no marine forms. In the tropics they 
acquire a much greater height than in 
colder regions, but those species of a 
* social* habit, constituting turf, are found 
only in temperate regions. The cereal 
O., wheat, oats, barley, rye, maize, rice, 
and various millets, cultivated for the sake 
of their grain, aro the most valuable 
members of the order to mankind. 
Among the most esteemed fodder G. are 
rye grass ( Lolixnn perenne ); cocksfoot 
grass; timothy gross ( Phlcum pralense ); 
the sweet-scented vernal grass gives much 
of its fragrance to new-mown hay; and 
various species of Poa and Festuca. The 
tussack gross (Dactyl is ctrspitosa) of the 
Falklands is also much liked by cattle. 
Sugar is extracted from the stems of the 
sugar cane, Saccharum officinarum, a 
native of S.E. Asia, but now cultivated 
throughout the tropics; and to a smaller 
extent from those of the guinea corn, 
Sorghum saccharatum. Other useful pro- 
ducts of the family are bamboo ; a valuable 
material for paper making, obtained from 
esparto grass (Macrochloa tenacissima ); 
aromatic 'grass-oils,* such as verbena, 
citronella, and geranium or ginger grass, 
much used in perfumery. See also Lawn. 

Grassholm, is. IS in. off the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, H. Wales. Tho rocky 
ground is covered in summer with 
Yorkshire fog (Loleus Panatas) and lichen, 
and seals abound in tho surrounding 
waters. G. is the property of the 
National Society for the Protection of 
Birds, and is the home of several rare 
species of birds. The is. Js especially 
famous as a breeding place of the gannet 
or solan goose, of which about 7000 pairs 
are said to assemble there yearly. 

Grasshoppers, insects belonging to the 
families Locustid® and Acridiid®, which 
have very long hind legs with strong 
thighs, enabling them to jump great 
distances. The Locustid® or green G. 
have very long antenn®, four-jointed 
tarsi or feet, a long ovipositor, and 
the strklatory organ in the wings; whilo 
the Acridiidte (to which family tho 
‘locusts,’ the true G. f belong) have short 
antenn®, no ovipositor, feet with three 

i olnts, and thestridatory organ Id between 
he hind leg and the wing. These insects 
inhabit woods, thickets, and fields, and 
feed on vegetables and plants, but some 
eat flies and caterpillars as well. They 
generally fly about in the twilight, and 
being of a green or brown colour con easily 
bide themselves among the foliage. They 
lay their eggs either in tho earth or in a 
dry stem; these hatch in spring and pro- 
duce the young G., which moult six times 
before they become full grown. The 
‘chirp * is produced by the friction of the 
hind legs against portions of tho wings or 
wing-covers in the AcndiUl®, but in the 
Locustid® by scraping ono wing against 
the other. The common Brit, type is the 
Locusta viridissima, which has a body 
about an inch long, but the Decticus ver- 


rueivorua (so called bocause the Swedish 
peasants uso It to cure warts) is also 
found. 

Grass Lands. Agric. areas may bo 
roughly divided under three headings: 
permanent pasturage, rough grazing 
land, and arable lands. In England 
and Wales 9,017,000 ao. are devoted to 
pasturage, 4,155,000 ac. to rough grazing, 
and about 14,369,000 ac. are arable lands. 
In Ireland out of a total area of 17,000,000 
ac., 11,505,000 are devoted to crops 
and pasture, whilo 2,000,000 ac. aro 
mt. grazing land. In Scotland half tho 
complcto area of the land, 10,!)5G,000 ac.. 
consists of rough grazing land suitable 
for tho most port for sheep -roaring. 
Arable land — that is, land suitable for 
raising crops and ploughing — aro also 
grass lands at frequent intervals. Those 
are determined by tho method adopted 
for the rotation of crops. In England and 
Wales ono year in each series of four, or 
two yeurs in each series of five, would bo 
devoted to grass, but in Ireland the 
method is frequently flvo years crops and 
roots, followed by three years grass. 

Grassmann, Hermann Gunther ( 1 809-7 7 ), 
mathematician and Sanskrit scholar, 6. 
at Stettin. Was prof, of mathematics at 
the Gymnasium at Stettin. In 1844 he 
pub. his mathematical work, Die Wissert- 
schaft der extensiven Orossen Oder die 
Ausdchnungslehre, which did not at first 
meet with a favourable reception. At 
tho age of fifty-three he began his study 
of Sanskrit and made a great reputation, 
lie pub. on this subject Worterboch zum 
RiO'Vcda (1873) and a trans. of Rig-Veda 
(1873). Among his other scientific works 
arc New 1'heory of Electro-dynamics : 
Theory of the Mixture of Colours ; and 
treatises on arithmetic *nd trigonometry. 
He enunciated, in 18G3, tho linguistic 
law which bears his name. 

Grass-moth, small moth, allied to tho 
clothcs-iuoth, which inhabits pastures. 
It is generally brown in colour, and long 
and narrow In shape, with a pointed head. 

Grass of Parnassus, or Parnassia pdlus- 
tris, spocles of Haxifragacc®, wlifeh is 
found in damp places of Britain. Tho 
flower consists of five Hepals, petals, and 
stamens, and there aro also five stamin- 
odes; tho petals are white, and the plant 
is of graceful appearance. It is fabled to 
have appeared llrst on Mt. Parnassus, 
hence its name. 

Grass Oil, name under which sov. 
volatile oils derived from widely different 
plants are grouped. Ginger G. O., derived 
from tho Indian plant Andro&ogon nardus, 
and geranium oil, from Pelargonium radula , 
aro very similar In proper ties .and aro used 
for adulterating oil of roses. Turkish G. (>. 
and lemon G. O. or citronella oil are both 
obtained from India; the latter has an 
odour resembling citron, and is largely 
used for scenting soap. 

Grass Snake ( Tropidonatus nalrix), 
ringed snake found in Englatid and in all 
the countries of Europo except Scotland 
and Ireland. It is of a brownish colour 
and differs from the common viper or 
adder In that it has not tho zigzag black 
line down its back. There aro two yollow 
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or white spots behind its head which make his countrymen voted him £50,000. This 
It easy to recognise. The usual length independence, however, was only nominal 
is 3 ft. or a little over; it rarely reaches without reform, and for this G. pressed. 
4 ft. The snake hisses and strikes out lie was also in favour of Catholic emanci- 
wlth its head when attacked, but does not pat ion, and in 1785 supported Pitt's 
bite. It inhabits moist places, and feeds commercial propositions for establishing 
chiefly on frogs, toads, and fishes. It lays free trade between Great Britain and 
its eggs (which rescmblo a dove's in size Ireland. In 1792 he succeeded in carrying 
and shape) in mould or under damp an Act conferring the franchise on the 
leaves. These vary in number and are Rom. Catholics, and! in 1794 introduced a 
glued together. Reform Bill; but his mild measures pro- 

Grass-treo and Black-boy, names given moted more extreme opinions, the country 
to a liliaceous plant found in Australia, drifted into rebellion, and G. retired from 
and called technically Xanihorrhcea Parliament In 1707. He returned to 
hastilis. take his seat for Wicklow, however, in the 

Grass Valley, tn. in Nevada co., Cali- last session of the Irish Parliament and 
fornia, U.8.A., 55 m. N.K. of Sacramento, fought the Union Bill. He was member 
It is served by the Nevada Co. narrow for Mai ton, Yorkshire, in 1805 and for 
gauge railway, which connects witli the Dublin in 1806. His last years wore 
S. Pacific. It is noted for its gold-mines devoted to the cause of Catholic emancl- 
and is a growing health resort. Pop. pnlion, but, though supported by Canning 
5,700. and other statesmen, did not live to see 

Grattan, or Gratianus, was 6. at Chius! his triumph. He was buried in West- 
in Tuscany at the beginning of the twelfth minster Abbey beside Fox. G. was 
century. The greater part of Ins life was famous for liis remarkable eloquence and 
spent in the monastery at Bologna, but incorruptible patriotism. See W. Lecky, 
ho also taught in the univ. lie is famous The leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland , 
as the founder of the science of canon law 1861, and lives by H. Grattan (the 
and for Ills book, Concordia discordantium younger), 1839-46, It. Dunlop, 1889, and 
canonumo r Dccrclum '^ntiani. A. Zimmern, 1902. 

Gratianopolis, t,<e UitnxGBLB. Gratz, sec Guotzisk. 

Gratianus, Augustus (a.d. 359-83), Gr&tz, in Austria, sec (Jriz. 

Rom. emperor, son of Valentinian and Graubdnden, see Grisonh. 

Sevora, b. at Sirmlum in Pannonia. In Graudenz, or Grudzianz (Polish, Grud- 
366 he was made consul, and the following ziatz), tn. in 1 bo prov. of Pomorzc, Poland, 
year received the title of Augustus. On situated on the r. h. of the Vistula, 18 
the death of his father in 375 tho troops m. S.S.W of Maricuwerdor. It has corn- 
proclaimed Valentinian II., his half- munication by boat with Danzig and 
brother, emperor. G. divided tho provs., many munufs. n ho fortress was built 
but the real authority remained in his by Frederick the Great in 1772-76. and 
hands. In 378 ho defeated the Lonticnses was a little to the N. of G. The remains 
at Argentaria, and in 379, with the help of were later used a 5 * barracks and prison. 
Theodosius, drove tho barbarians out of It was seized bv Prussia in 1772, but 
tho Balkans. Tho first years of bis rule restored to Poland. Captured from tho 
were marked by energy and success, but Gers. by the Russiaus m Jan. 1945. Pop. 
later in llfo ho became indolent and 54,000. 

pleasure seeking. This aroused the con- Graun, Karl Heinrich (1704-59). Gor. 
tempt of the Rom. troops, and they musical composer, b. at \\ ahronbruck in 
elected Maximus, who was then in Britain. Saxony, lie studied under Johann 
os emperor. He at once crossed to Gaul Schmidt, and at an early ago composed a 
and defeated G. near Paris. G. fled to number of sacred cantatas. lie had 
Italy, but was overtaken near Lyons and a beautiful voice, and when a boy was 
killed. in the choir at Dresden; and later, whon 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1820), Irish his voice changed toatonor, mad *h!sd6but 
statesman and the greatest of Irish at the o pora of Brunswick (1725). Ho re- 
orators, b. in Dublin. Ho was educated wrote much of the music he had to sing and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and gave him- was commissioned to write an opera for the 
self up to the study of tho classios, next season. This piece, Pdlyaorus, made 
especially the great orators of antiquity, him famous throughout Germany, and 
At the age of twenty -one he entered the he was engaged by Frederick the Great for 
Middle Temple. London, but took little in- his private chapel at Rheinsberg. He 
torest in his legal studies, availing himself composed twenty -eight operas, of which 
of every opportunity to listen to debates Merope is the best, as well as cantatas and 
in the House of Commons. In 1772 he pieces for the church service; his oratorio, 
was called to the Irish Bar, and in 1775 The Death of Jesus, is perhaps ids greatest 
entered tho Irish Parliament as member achievement. See K. Mcnnicke, Hmm 
for tho bor. of Charlemont. Tho nation und die liruder Graun ate Sinfoniker, 1906. 
was theu suffering from tho loss of markets Gravel, collection of small stones formed 

that followed tho war with America, and by the action of water upon rock, whioh is 
ttom tho restrictions upon trade which found in rivs. and on the seashore. It 
datod back to William III.; G. chum- varies much in character and appearance: 
ploned tho causo of Irish independence, whon tho fragments ore small tho deposit 
and in 1770 got a total ropoal of all the Is sand, when large it is called shingle. It 
restriction Aots. His next step was to oonsists of pieces from all kinds of rook, 
move a declaration for the independence of but pebbles of quartz and quartzite are 
the Irish Parliament; it was granted, and most common, when first deposited the 
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6. Is loose, but after a time it forms a hard 
rook known as ‘ puddings tone.* There are 
various kinds, the best being the ‘Ken- 
sington/ a pit O. consisting of large 
quantities of oxide of iron which makes it 
binding (a quality essential for a good G.), 
and gives it a rich colour. Other kinds 
are the ‘Dorset Pea/ composed of flinty 
pebbles about the size of a pea; the 
f L 3 ’mington/ a flint G. which comes from 
Hampshire; the ‘Sussex Pea/ and 4 Sussex 
Bean/ and the ‘Shell G./ found on the 
coasts of the Channel Is. 

Gravelines, port and tn. of Franco, in 
the dept, of Nord and the arron. of Dun- 
kirk. It is situated about 11 fr m. S.W. of 
Dunkirk and 48 m. N.W. of Lille. The 
harbour is 75 ac. in extent* with a depth 
of from 16 to 18 ft. The cod and herring 
fisheries arc important, and an export 
trade with England is carried on in fruit, 
vegetables* egg«, and fish. Other in- 
dustries are paper, sugar, fish curing* and 
vegetable preserving. Pop. 5400. 

Gravelotte, tu. in Alsace - Lorra Inc, 
France, about 64 in. W. of Metz. A 
famous battle was fought In the neighbour- 
hood of this tn. in 1870, in the Franco- 
Oer. war, resulting in the defeat of the Fr. 
under Marduil Bazaine. Pop. about 
360. 

Graves, Alfred Perceval (1846-1931), 
Irish author and expert in folk-song, b. in 
Dublin; son of a bishop of Limeritk 
(1812 99). Educated at Trinity College; 
a civil servant and, from 1876 to 1910, 
inspector of schools. Famous as author 
of Father O' Flynn (1872) and To Return 
to Ml That (1930). Wroto a play, The 
Absentee (1908). 

Graves, Clotilda Inez Mary (1863-1933), 
Brit, journalist, novelist, and playwright ; 
b. at Barracks, Buttevant, co. Cork; third 
daughter of Maj. VV. H. G. Among her 
plays are the Drury Lane pantomime 
Pass m Boots (1888) jand The Bond of 
Umon (1906). Her host known novel is 
The Hop Doctor (1910), written under the 
pseudonym of Ktehard Dehnn. Other 
work^* Between Two Thiei^es (1912); The 
Headquarter Recruit (1913); The Man of 
Iron (1914); Earth to Earth (1916); A 
Sailor's Home (1919); The Just Steward 
(1922); Ihe Lovers of the Market Flare 
(1928); and Dead Pearls (1932). 

Graves, Richard (1715-1804), Eng. poet 
and novelist, h. in Gloucestershire. Some 
of his pornib appeared In the collections 
of l)odsl«*y and Pearch. lie attained 
greater nopuUntv, however, by his novels, 
all of which are now forgotten except the 
Spiritual Quxcroti. 

Graves, Robert Ranke (6. 1895)* Brit. 

? oet, novelist, and critic, son of Alfred 
erceval G. f a we 11 -known figure in the 
Irish literary movement. He nerved 
with the Welsh Fusiliers on the W. Front 
in the First World War, when he became 
known in Englai 1 as one of three friends 
and poets, the others being Siegfried 
Sassoon and Robert Nichols. He was 
appointed prof, of Eng literature, Egypt- 
tian Univ., In 1926. llm poems have been 
classified Into war, amatory, metaphysical* 
and poems of unrest; they are generally 
simple in expression. In those on nursery 


rhymes and fairy-tales, the old and now 
are happily interwoven. The war poems 
present a mood of satiric dosolatlon. 
Traditional themes. In poems like In ihe 
Wilderness and The Avengers , are invested 
with a rare pathos and lucidity. It is 
because his poetry Beems to tend 1 towards 
no certain end* that it merits considera- 
tion. * Chaos may in the end be too strong 
for him, yet every poem he writes Is worth 
reading, since he creates confidence that 
he has the powor to organise, out of his 
very interesting chaos* a universe of 
corresponding interest' (A. C. Ward). His 
poetry includes Over the Brazier (1916); 
Fairies and Fusiliers (1917); Country 
Sentiment (1920); The Pier Glass (1921); 
The Feather Bed (1923); and Welchman's 
Hose (1925). Collected Poems, 1914-27 , 
appeared in 1927, Collected Pot ms m 
1938, and Poems, 193H-45, Iti 1946. Other 
works include Goodbye to All That (1929); 
I, Claudius (1934); Claudius the God (1934); 
Count Behsarius (1938); Sergeant Lamb 
of the Ninth (1940); The Story of Marie 
Powell, Wife to Mr. Milton (1943); The 
Power of the Dog (1945); and King Jesus 
(1947). His prose work is mainly critical. 
A theorist os well as poet, his treatise On 
English Poetry (1922) is a Hound piece of 
( ntieism, avoiding the cxiremes of Iradi- 
Lionulisrn and cmant ipatinn. 

Graves, Thomas, flrbt Baron G. (r. 1725- 
1802), Brit, admiral who served in many 
famous expeditions, among which may be 
mentioned the engagement in Chesapeake 
Boy in 1781 and the operations against the 
Fr. in Hudson Bay. He was second in 
command to Nelson at Copenhagen. 

Graves, Sir Thomas (c. 1747-1814), 
admiral, tho first cousin onco removed of 
Adm. Thomas Lord G. In 1773 he went 
on a voyage of discovery in tho Arctic 
Seas with Lord Mulgrave. He was in 
command of the liulford during the notion 
in Chesapeake Bay and was present in 
the engagement at St. Kitts. In 1783 he 
fought the Fr. frigate Sybille , and, later, 
was at the battle of Copenhagen. 

Gravesend, municipal bor. f gateway of 
the port of London, and mrkt. tn. In Kent, 
extending 2 m. along the r. b. of the R. 
Thames. 22 m. K. of London. One mem- 
ber is returned to Parliament, tho pari, 
heir, including NorthJleet* Swaiujeombe 
and tho rum I dist. of Strood. It Is 
mentioned In Domesday Book unde? the 
name of (ir.ncsham and was among the 
bishop of JU> eux’s binds. Tho municipal 
bor. was incorporated by charter on July 
22, 1562, superseded June !>, 1568, and 
renewed and extended on Iparch 14* 1632. 
Queen Elizabeth estab. G. ns tho point of 
welcome by the corpuratloty of London for 
eminent foreign visitors.* Jt w t os the 
point of departure for B. Jn&lamen and 
for other sailing ships, and won formerly 
defended by two forts on tho Kent Bide 
of the riv. and by Tilbury fort on the 
Essex side. It was formerly a boundary 
for the coal dues of the pbrt of London. 
Princess Pocahontas rf. at G. In 1617 and 
is reputed to have been burled at St. 
George's Church. Gen. Gordon of Khar* 
toum resided in G. from 1865 to 1871. 
His home was destroyed by enemy action 
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in Nov 1944 There are two piers — the 
Town Pier, built 1834 and the Royal 
Tenace Pier, built 1845 It is a head- 
quarters ol Trinity Uouse (London), pilot 
station, and has a custom house The 
corporation owns a promenade and gar- 
dens along the riverside Trade is 
principally concerned with paper inanuf , 
oement works, electrical supplies, shrimp- 
ing, and market gardening Pop 4 1 ,‘200 
(estimated) 

Graves, Soldiers'. The enormous casual- 
ties of the I irst World War hi ought into 
prominence the question of burial and of 


tinurd up to the outbreak of the Second 
Woild War (1939), but in the year 1938-39 
the number was much less than in previ- 
ous years Visits to tho cemeteries have 
been organised by voluntary associa- 
tions, particularly on the occasion of 
the unveiling of a general memorial 
Much detail may be obtained from the 
ann reports of the commission, whose 
pei mane nt headquarters are now situ- 
ated at Woohum Orfcn, near High 
Wycombe Buckinghamshire By foster- 
ing the luncmbruice in common of the 
dead of tho first World War tho com- 



lmf n l It it (xri es Comnnssum 

tjif imirisn mu nun gimitiry ai roml, itili 
This cinictfiy contains 4*0 Briti l C mmonwealth if the S >11 1 Wur T I Wy- 


the upkeep of (he O of the dtad I 11 the 
ease of tin Hilt 1 mphe it was agreed it 
the Imperial Contort n< e {q v ) of 1 91 S that 
such G should be mmntaimd ptrman 
antlv To deal with the mattd the 
Imperial \\ ar (i Commission w is 1 on 
stituted, which consists of the set i< t irh 8 
of state foi war (chairman) mi 1 the 
colonies, the minister of woiks tin high 
commissioners of ( auada, Vusiiilia, 
New /(aland South Afuca, ImJli uid 
Pakistan and various other persons fho 
duke of Gloucester is president ami ^din 
bir Martin Dunbar Nasmith VC K( H, 
vice chairman I 11 ov erv battle IU Id of tho 
first World War proper ee mete nes havo 
been made and hcadstonos and other 
moans of idouMtleation provided Areas 
have boon s< arched for tuo 'missing ’ their 
Identity ©stab , and proper burial carried 
out. The discovery of Xirit bodn-s by 
local lnhab on the former battlefields con- 


mission wm persuaded tbit the\ might 
make u pr i< tic ni as well as a sentimental 
and eniotu n il eontubution to the mam 
tenant c of peace But while the com 
mission we u still finding on the battlefields 
of tho 1 irst W oild War, and giving burial 
to t lie 1 emains oi men w I 10 had given thoir 
livtb * to t ml wm ' they were calltMl upon to 
pu pari t 1 a new harvest of deith and to 
proliet (he \erv memorials visibly rc 
cording tho fcacjlflce of tho post from tho 
cltci ts of a frosh outbreak of violence In 
19H following a visit by members of the 
*\nglo<*cr fr mixed committee * to 
England, an informal agreement was 
reached under «*hidh Great Bn tain and 
Germain reciprocally assured the caro of 
! enemv G during the subsequent hostili 
tics 13 v agreement with tho partiu 
Ipatlng go\s the powers bestowed 011 
the commission by tho original charter 
and supplemental charters have been 
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extended to cover the commemoration of 
the dead of the Second World War. So 
swift was the allied advance in N. France 
In 1944 that the tide of battlo swept past 
the Ilrit. war cemeteries and memorials of 
the First World War and left them for the 
most part unscathed. As France and 
Belgium were liberated, it was found that 
the cemeteries had, on the whole, been 
respcctod by friend and foe alike. At Col- 
ogne the Brit, cemetery was found to bo 
in good condition (1945). Of the groat 
memorials, the Menin Gate suffered rather 
more damago than had been expected, 
though largely on the surface, but name 
panels were found damaged and the bronze 
tea had been removed. Much remains 
be done to bring the cemeteries to their 
former standard; but fortunately the 
comfnission is in a strong financial posi- 
tion, with an endowment fund of nearly 
£6,000,000. Cemeteries and memorials of 
the First World War in many other parts 
of the world havo been maintained at a 
high standard. For the commemoration 
of the dead of the commonwealth and em- 
pire in the Second World War arrange- 
ments were made for taking over recorded 
G. as soon as conditions allowed. First 
cemeteries in N. Africa to bo constructed 
are those at Solium and Acroma, designed 
by Sir. Hubert Worthington, first of tho 
commission’s priii. architects appointed 
for Second World War cemeteries. As 
in other foreign countries, the Egypt- 
ian Gov. expressed willingness to provide 
the requisite land for the new ceme- 
teries considering that Brit, troops 
had d. not only for the mother country 
but also for Egypt. A local chieftain in 
Eritrea gave the site of the Brit, cemetery 
at Keren. Numerous sites and layouts 
8. of Homo were prepared for Brit. G. 
in Italy. Under tho guidance of Mr. 
Edward Maufe, whom tho commission 
appointed its prln. architect in the United 
Kingdom, tho R.A.F. Regional cemeteries, 
and many of the larger sorvice plots In 
municipal cemeteries, have developed In 
such a way as may render somo of them 
placcB of pilgrimage no less beautiful in 
their horticultural and architectural 
features than the cemeteries of the lost 
war overseas. Wooden crosses and other 
markers, later to bo replaced by per- 
manent headstones, arc wherever possible 
set in narrow * flower borders between 
stretches of level turf. At Brookwood 
are special plots for Fr., Belgian, Czecho- 
slovak, and Polish dead, and similarly for 
the Canadian dead from the Dieppe raid. 
Out of a total of about 350,000 graves 
scattered throughout tho world, by 
autumn 1948 some 212,000 G. had 
been taken over from the army by tho 
War G. Commission. Approximately 
40,000 of these are located in Italy. 
They are divided among forty-two ceme- 
teries, stretching from Sicily to the foot- 
hills of the Alps. Their size varies: tho 
lam necropolis at Casino contains over 
4000 Q.j others, like Padua, a few hun- 
dred. The pilgrim will naturally see tho 
close connection between the progress of 
aQfed military operations in 1943-44 and 
the cemetery sites. They lie in most cases 


near or on the spot where many actions for 
the liberation of Italy wore fought. 
Sicily has three concentrations — Agira, 
Catania, and Syracuse. The cemetery 
at Cassino is set in a tremendous natural 
amphitheatre. Of all these moving 
burial areas in Italy none is more serono 
than that at Assisi, near to tho churches 
and monastery rioh In memories of the 
saint who perhaps more than any other is 
dear to tho Eng. race. Tho commission 
have mado it their particular concern to 
blend tho layout of tho cemotcrics with 
the natural beauty and architectural 
character of thoir environment. The 
general treatment of tho sitos is uniform, 
and on tho linos adopted for the G. of the 
First World War. The effect aimed at is 
that of an Eng. garden rather than that of 
the local campi santi and headstones take 
tho place of crosses. The central features 
are again tho great Cross of Sacrifice 
designed by Sir Reginald Blomflcld and 
the Stone of Remembrance, by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, serving to underline the fact that 
hero is ground 'that Is for ever England.* 
Among cemeteries in tho Pacific area the 
sites of three are of outstanding interest 
and beauty: Bita Paka, 32 m. from Rabaul, 
with 2800 burials; Ambon, overlooking 
Aniboina Bay, with 2000 burials; ana 
Makassar, with COO burials, mostly 
United Kingdom Hailors and marines 
who were prisoners of war in Celebes. 

Graville St. Honorine, tn. in Prance in 
the dept. Seinc-lnferioure, about midway 
between Havre and Harllcur. It has 
copper, zinc, and lead mines. Pop. about 
13,000. 

Gravina, Giovanni Vincenzlo (1G6 4- 
1718), It. jurist, b. at Rogiauo, near 
Coscnza in Calabria. In 1699 he occupiod 
tho chair of civil lav In the college of La 
Saplcnza, and in 1703 that of canon law. 
He wrote Origincs juris civilis , which 
cstab. his reputation as a jurist; Dt 
Romano imperio; Della rag ion poetica; 
and boy. tragedies. 

Gravina, tn. of S. Italy in tho prov. of 
Bari, about 32 iu. from the tn. of Bari. 
It Is surrouded with walls and towers, 
and a castle of the Emperor Frederick 
II. rises above tho tn. Pop. 22,500. 

Graving Docks, see under Dock and 
HARBOUR. 

Gravitation, term used in physical 
science for the mutual attraction between 
masses of matter. The full statement of 
Newton’s law of G. is Every particle of 
matter in the universe attracts every other 
particle with a force whose direction is that 
of the line joining the two , and whose magni- 
tude is directly as the produet of the masses 
and inversely as the square 0/ their distance 
from each other. In order to marshal the 
evidenco for this great generalisation it is 
convenient to consider it under the fol- 
lowing heads : (a) The direction of tho force 
between the particles; (6) tho law of 
inverse squaro of distance#; (e) the uni- 
versality of tho law of inverse squares: 
(d) the proportionality of tho force of 
attraction to tho product of the attracting 
masses. Newton based his investigation 
into the law of G. on the three laws deduced 
by Kepler from the astronomical observa- 
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tions of Tvoho Brahd. Kepler’s laws are 
purely kinematical. They completely 
describe the motions of planets, but they 
say nothing about the forces by which 
these motions are maintained. Their 
dynamical interpretation was discovered 
by Newton. Law 1: Each planet de- 
scribes an elliptical orbit. The sun 
occupies one focus of the ellipse. Law 2: 
The radius vector of each planet sweeps 
out equal areas in equal times. Law 3: 
The square of the periodic time (in an 
elliptical orbit) is proportional to tho cube 
of the major axis of the ellipse. 

(a) As an immediate consequence of 
Law 2, Newton showed that the direction 
of the attraction of tho sun for a planet 
must bo that of tho line joining them. 
For twice the area described by tho radius 
vector of a planet in ono second is numeri- 
cally equal to the moment of its velocity 
about the centre of the sun. Hence, as 
the moment of tho velocity of the planet is 
constant, tho moment of each successive 
increase of velocity must be zero. Hence 
these increments in velocity (i.e. the 
accelerations) must bo directed towards 
tho sun. Hut the direction of the accelera- 
tion must coincide with the direction of 
the force which *.hr acceleration. 

Therefore the force of attraction must bo 
directed towards tho sun. 


( b ) Tho acceleration of the planet can 

readily be calculated to be 1 n 2 where 

a is tho semi-major axis of its elliptical 
path, T the periodic time, r tho distance of 
the planet from tho sun. Henco tho 
h< ccleration of the planet is inversely 
proportional to the square of its distance 
from tho sun. Therefore the force of 
attraction due to tho sun varies inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

rj.2 

(c) Kepler’s third law states that 8 is 


tho same for all planots. Hence it is the 
same G., diminishing as the square of tho 
distance increases, which acts on each one 
of the planets. In other words, the force 
of attraction due to the sun does not pay 
any attention to the quality of mutter. 
The inverse square law is universally true 
for every kind of matter. 

<d) Tho expression 4?r* shows that 


tho acceleration of a planet towards tho 
sun depends only on its distance r from 
T 2 

the sun, since fta is constant for all planets. 


Henco the force acting on a planet due to 
tho sun’s attraction is proportional to tho 
mass of tho planet. Since action and 
reaction are equal, each planet react* on 
tho sun with a force equal and opposito 
to that exerted by tho sun or the planet. 
Henco each planet acts with a force pro- 
pprtional to its own mass and inversely 
as the square of tho distance away. Wo 
must therefore conoludo that tho sun, 
which is a planet of great magnltudo, also 
acts with a force proportional to its own 
mass. Hence tho foroe acting on a planet 
due to the sun is (1) proportional to tho 
mass of tho planet; (2) proportional to the 


mass of tho sun, i.e. tho force Is propor- 
tional to tho product of the attracting 
masses. In tho above disousslon the 
dimensions of tho sun and planets have 
been considered as inappreciable compared 
with their distances apart. Measurement 
shows that they are approximately 
spherical; is, then, the attraction exerted 
due to the attracting body as a whole, or 
is It duo to its separate particles each 
acting Independently? Newton attacked 
tho question by assuming the law of 
G. for the separate particles of a body, and 
thenco finding tho law of attraction for the 
body as a whole. Ho thus arrived at two 
exceedingly striking theorems: (1) A 
spherical shell of uniform matter exercises 
no attraction on a particle inside it. (2) 
A spherical shell or uniform matter 
attracts an external particle as if its 
whole mass wero concentrated at the 
centre. 

An obvious corollary from the second 
theorem is that a sphere made up of 
uniform concentric shells attracts, and is 
thereforo attracted by all external bodies, 
as if its whole mass were concentrated at 
its centre. Since the planets behave as if 
their masses wero concentrated at their 
centres, and since their departures from 
this behaviour can all be accounted for 
by their want of sphericity, there h very 
strong presumption that tho attraction is 
the resultant of all tho attractions each 
particle of mass m of ono bodv exercising 
on o particle of mass n of another body an 

attractive force of where d is the 

a 1 

distance hot ween the two particles, and 
G is a constant— the constant of G. The 
law of U. is unique among the laws of 
nature m f lie fact that it is unaffected by 
any condition or cauko whatsoever. Tho 
force of attraction between two electrified 
charges is modified by the medium inter- 
vening between them, and also by their 
relative or absolute motions. Hut no 
conditions to which matter has over been 
subjected have been found to affe* t its G. 
in tho slightest degree. 

Determination of the mass of the earth and 
the mass of the sun . — Astronomical obser- 
vations enable us to oompare tho masses 
of the various members of the Bolar 
systems. For example, tho acceleration 
of tho earth towards the sun is about 
0 6 cm. per see. per see.; the distance 
between the two is 15xl0 12 cms. The 
acceleration of tho moon towards the 
earth is about 0*27 cm. per sec. per seo., 
and tho distance between them is 4 x 10™ 
cms. If S is the mass of thd sun, E the 
mass of the earth, M the mass of the moon. 


then *C -- 


GS 


U5 \ 10™)* 


and -27- , r °J£_ 


therefore tho ratio 


E 


(4 x 10 10 ) 8 * 
>300,000 approxi- 


mately. To determine S and E In terms 
of tho terrestrial standards of mass, the 
kilogramme and Uos pound, recourse must 
be had to experiments with terrestrial 
masses. A body of mass m suspended at 
the earth’s surface is attracted by a force 

G x K where E is the mass of the 
H* 
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earth. But if o is the acceleration of a 
body falling freely under the influence 
of the gravitational force of the earth, tho 
value of this force is also expressed by 
mg. Then mg-Q-**xm or B To 

determine G the force F between two 
artificially prepared masses Mi and M a at 
a distance apart d is measured, and since 

F *» we got at once G - * . 

a* MiM* 

. v — 0 * R* x Mi x M* 

• ' B Fd* 

Cavendish's experiment . — An experi- 
ment for determining the force of attrac- 
tion between two artificial masses was 
first planned by tho Rev. John Mitchell 
who did not live to begin work on the 
apparatus which ho had designed and 
completed. After Mitchell’s death tho 
apparatus came into the hands of Henry 
Cavendish, who largely reconstructed it 
but adopted Mitchell’s original plan. Tho 
attracted masses consisted of two small 
balls, A and B, an inch or two in diameter, 
connected by a stiff wooden heutn sus- 
pended at its middle point E by a long 
fine wire. 




The whole of this part of the apparatus 
was enclosed In a case, carefully eon ted 
with tinfoil to secure, as far as possible, 
a uniform temp, within the caso. Irregu- 
lar distribution of temp, would have 
resulted in convection currents of air 
which would have had a serious disturbing 
effect on the suspended system. To the 
beam was attached a small mirror with 
its plane vcrtic al. A small glazed window 
in tho case allowed any motion of the 
mirror to be observed by the consequent 
deviations of a ray of light reflected from 
it. The attracting masses consisted of 
two equal, massive, load spheres, so 
mounted that thoy could be made to 
move from the posit ions Cj Jh to the 
positions C* I)| or (\ l) 3 . Cavendish 
found that the suspended system was 
never at rest. The equilibrium position 
was determined by the method usually 
employed when weighing with a delicate 
balance. When the large masses were 
placed at Oa Da, the oscillations were 


practically due to the torsion of the wire. 
If T is the period of vibration for this 
position of C and D, and I tho moment of 
inertia of the suspended system, then 

ti «■ where m Is the couple required to 


twist the lower end of the wire through 
unit torsion relatively to the top end. 
Tho anglo 0 through which tho beam was 
deflected when the attracting masses wore 
moved from tho positions Ci Hi to the 
positions C 3 D a was measured. Then » 
2(1 <M x m , 


d* 


x l , whero l la the length of the 


masses. Whence G 


beam and d the distance between the 
centres of the attracting and attracted 
nBd\_ a 2.ir.U.0.rf* 
2M xm “ T*.M.n» 
Tho experiment has been repoated by 
Reich, Bailey, Cornu, Bovs, and Braun. 
Cavendish obtained for the value of G 
6-6 x 10-’ dynes, Reich 6 613 x 1(H, 
Bailey 6 68f.x HH, Boys 6 6576 xl(H, 
Braun 6 6578G x 10 - 8 . The remarkable 
agreement between the results of these 
experiments, which were performed at 
different times and at different places on 
the earth's surface, provides a powerful 
confirmation of tho truth of tho law of G. 


Cause of Gravitation . — The cause of G. 
remain* undiscovered. Newton, in his 
a lobrated Letters to Jicntlcy , says: *You 
sometimes speak of gravity as essential 
and inherent to matter. Pray do not 
ascribe that notion to mo; for the cause of 
gravity is what I do not pretend to know, 
and therefore would take more time to 
consider it. It is inconceivable that 
inanimate brute matter should, without 
the mediation of something else which is 
not material, operate on and affect other 
matter w Ithout mutual contact, as it must 
do it gravitation in the sense of Epicurus 
be essential and inherent in it. . . . That 
gravity should he innate, inherent, and 
essential to matter so that one body may 
act upon another at a distance 1 through a 
vacuum, without the mediation of any- 
thing else, by and through which thoir 
action and force may bo convoyed from 
one to the other, is to me so great an 
absurdity, that I believe no man who has 
in philosophical matters a competent 
faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. 
Gravity must bo caused by an agent 
constantly acting according to certain 
laws ; but vi bother this agent bo material 
or immaterial, I have loft to tho considera- 
tion of my readers.’ 

Attempts have been made to account 
for G. by means of stress in tho intervening 
medium on the plan adopted for electric 
and magnetic forces. Calculation shows 
that tho stress which must be supposed to 
exist in tho invisible medium must bo 3000 
times as great as that wbic$ the strongest 
steel could support. Be fiago's theory 
that the G. of bodies towarqs each other is 
caused by the impacts of stfeams of atoms 
flying through space leads to the inverse 
square law of attraction, hut it demands 
that the rate at which the energy of the 
bombarding atoms is spent in order to 
maintain the gravitating property of a 
single pound is at least millions of millions 
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of foot-pounds per second. In fact, all 
these theorios which have been advanced 
to account for G. imply the existence of 
stresses or the presence of stores of energy 
absolutely gigantic in comparison with 
anything hithorto observed or even sus- 
pected to exist in tho universe. These 
difficulties are resolved by tho general 
theory of relativity, in which tho notion 
of gravitational attraction is itself aban- 
doned (see Uklativity). 

Gravity, Centre of, see Centre of 
Gravity. 

Gravity, Specific, see Specific Gravity. 

Gravosa, fortified harbour of Dubrovnik 
in the state of Y ugoslavia. 1 1 is a seaport 
and fishing tn. Pop. 1500. 

Gray, Asa (1810-38), Amer. botanist, 
6. in Purls. New York. In 1812 lie was 
appointed Fisher prof, of natural hist, at 
Harvard Univ. and devoted himself to tho 
estab. of a herbarium and a library there. 
His Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States (1862) is his most important 
work, but he also pub. a But an it al Text- 
book (1839); the Botany of Jajmn in 
Relation to North America (1819), which is 
remarkable for its originality and far- 
roaching results; How Plants Behai* 
(1872); Synoptical Flora (1886); and llow 
Plants Grow (181)1' 

Gray, David <1838-61;, Scottish poet, 
5. at Mcrfcland, near Glasgow. Ho was 
educated at Glasgow Univ. for the church, 
hut at an early age began to write verses. 
He became intimate with tho poet Robert 
Buchanan, with whom ho went to London 
in 1860. There he became acquainted 
with Lord Houghton, who gave him some 
literary work and endeavoured to get ids 
poem The Luggie pub. in The CornhWl 
Magazine (1862). This poem, a reminis- 
cence of the Mccncs and events of his child- 
hood, Is ids chief work, but he also wrote a 
series of sonnets. In the Shadows , which 
have a beauty all their own. See U. 
Buchanan, Hand Gray and other Essays, 
1868. and B. Ifor Evans, English Poetry 
in the letter Nineteenth Century. 1933. 

Gray, Elisha (1835-1901), Amer. in- 
ventor, 5. at Barnesvillo, Ohio, lie 
studied for a time at Oborlin College, but 
afterwards took up the subject of tele- 
graphy, and in 1867 patented a tele- 
graphic switch. Ilo also experimented 
with the telephone, which he claimed to 
have invented, his application for a patent 
being received only a few hours alter 
Alexander Bell’s. Ho was engaged for 
some time in the manuf. of telegraphic 
apparatus, and was tho electrical expert 
or the W. Electric Company of Chicago. 
Among his inventions arc the multiplex 
telegraph, by which eight messages can be 
sent at a time, and tho telautograph, by 
which handwriting can be transmitted 

Gray, John Edward (1800-75), Eng. 
naturalist, b. at Walsall. In 1840 he was 
appointed keeper of the Zoological col- 
lections and made them the most complete 
in the world. He wrote many books, the 
most Important being his catalogues of the 
Brit. Museum collections. 

Gray, Stephen (c. 1670-1736), Eng. 
physicist, was a Chartorhouse pensioner, 
and became a fellow of the Royal Society 


in 1 7 32. His most important contribution 
was the div. of substances Into electrics 
and non-electrics, and the discovery of 
methods of their mutual transformation. 

Gray, Thomas (1716-71), Eng. poet, 
son of a scrivener, who was of so cruel ana 
violent a temper that his wife had to 
separate from him; b. in London, and 
educated at Eton and at Poterhouse, 
Cum bridge. To his mother and sister, who 
carried on a business, he was indebted for 
his liberal education at Eton (where ho 
became a friend of Horace Walpole) and 
Cambridge. Of a studious and reserved 
nature, lie formed few intimate friend- 
ships, but these wero lasting ones. The 
story of his life is simple and colourless, 
the outstanding event in it being his tour 
on tho Continent with Horace Walpole, 
1739-41. Their unfortunate quarrel, late 
in t his tour, which was not healed for threo 
years, was the only break in a life -long 
Attachment. Returning to England, G. 
found his father dying and his mother 
only moderately provided for. After 
residing with her for a while at Stoke 
Puges he went back to Cambridge, where, 
except for brief intervals, he spent the 
rest of his life. There he became a fellow 
of Peterhou.se and, later, transferred him- 
self to Pembroke College. He had always 
a tendency to melancholy, the best cure 
for which would have been plenty of exer- 
cise and cheerful company ; of the former, 
however, he took little, and the latter he 
was too reserved to enjoy freely. Yet he 
was naturallv very humorous, and his 
letters, charming in their mixture of fun* 
sincere friendliness, and wise criticisms of 
men and books, me worthy to stand with 
those of Lamb. His learning was immense, 
not only in tho classics, but also in art and 
natural science. Uo holds an honourable 
place in Eng. literature, though his works 
are small iu quantity, and in quality do 
not attain the highest rank, even the 
immortal Elegy owing its fame to exquisite 
expression and natural pathos rather than 
to greatness or originality of thought. 
But if this, tho Odes, and the traiw from 
tho Norse be compared with anything 
written by his immediate predecessors 
(except Thomson), it will be seen that G. 
was a pioneer, a time poet In a prosaic age, 
and the forerunner of Goldsmith and 
Cowper in breaking away from the mono- 
tonous artificiality of early eighteenth- 
century v erbt*. No wonder that Johnson, 
who condemned Lycidas , failed to ap- 
preciate The Progress of Poesy and The 
Bard . but it is quaint to find the author of 
Raaselas complaining of the * cumbrous 
splendours’ of G. and elsewhere of his 
‘dullness.' Other contemporaries called 
him obscure. G. was one of the first to 
celebrate the glories of wt. scenery. 
While other writers wero still shuddering 
at ‘horrid precipices * and ‘frightful soli- 
tudes’ he was enthusiastio In his admira- 
tion of the Alps, and later of tho Grampian 
and Cumbrian peaks. See E. Gome, 
Gray's Works , 1884, and life, 1889; Poems 
and Letters (Everyman’s Library); and 
Matthew Arnold’s fine essay on G. 

Gray, com. of France, on the 1. b. of the 
SaOne in the dept, of Haute -Sadne. It has 
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a fine quay ou the riverside and carries on 
a busy trade. Pop. 5800. 

Grayling, fresh-water fish of the salmon 
family, having a long many -rayed fin. It 
is found in the N. of Europe, Asia, and N. 
America. The Brit. G. generally inhabits 
rivs. with a rocky or gravelly bottom, and 
is in bost condition when trout are out of 
season. 

Grayling Butterfly ( Ilinparchia semele), 
butterfly widely distributed over the Brit. 
Isles. It has dork brown wings with 
two black eye-spots on each of the fore- 
wings and one black eye-spot centred with 
white on the hind wings. It is found on 
heaths and in dry stony places, especially 
on chalk ami in clearings in woods. 

Gray*s Inn, see Inns of Court. 

Grayson, David, see Baker, Bay Stan- 
nakd. 

Gray's Thurrook, par. and tn. of Essex, 
England, situated on the Thames, 3 in. 
N.W. of Tilbury and 12 m. S.E. of Horn- 
ford. There are two training ships and a 
trade in cement, lime, and bricks. A 
portion of llom. tessclatcd pavement aud 
other antiquities have been found hero. 
Pop. 60,000. 

Graz (Gr&tz until 1843), tn. of Austria, 
cap. of Styria, on the Mur, at the head of 
the valley's expansion round the foot of 
the hill, Schlossberg. There is a railway 
communication both N. and S. across the 
Mur's valley, and E. by tho valley of the 
Rnab. It is a bishop's see. Buildings of 
interest are the univ. (1586, new build- 
ings 1890-95); flftoenth-century Gothic 
cathedral (with fine altar-pieces and glass- 
paintings); mausoleum of Ferdinand I!., 
with sarcophagi of his parents, the Arch- 
duke Charles and his wife; thirteenth- 
century Gothic par. church of the Teutonic 
knights; Landhaus (1569), in Renaissance 
style; the Joonneum with natural bist. 
library, given by the Archduke John 
(1811); arsenal (1644), eleventh -century 
castle. The castle hill was fortified till 
1809, and there is a curious clock tower on 
the Schlossberg. There are cold mineral 
springs at lladcgund near by, and tho 
health resort, Tobelbad. A polytechnic 
was opened 1888, and there are other edu- 
cational Institutions. Manufs. included 
machinery, rails, ironwares, paper, leather, 
soap, beer, hats, and wine. Tho lignite of 
Kalnaeh \ alloy, the chief mineral fuel 
deposit of the Alps, is important. G. fell 
to Soviet troops In tho course of their 
advance on Vienna (April 1945). Pop. 
153,090. See G. Fels, Oralz und seine 
Umgebung , 1897. 

Graziani, Rodolpho, Marches© de Ne- 
ghelli (6. 1882), It. hohller and colonial 
administrator. Served in Eritrea from 
1908 to 1913; in Libya, 1914. Held an 
infantry command in Macedonia in 1919. 
Served in Tripohtunia for tho next eight 
years. Took part in tho occupation of 
Fezzan; genera 1 of div., 1928. Com- 
mander of the lorecs in Libya 1930-34, 
conducting operations which resulted in 
the occupation of the Kufra oasis and in 
the Anal pacification of tho colony, which 
latter he accomplished with great bru- 
tality. Governor of It. Somaliland 1935- 
1936. Hon. governor of It. E. Africa, 


1938. Commander-in-ohief of the It. 
Libyan forces 1939. When Italy declared 
war on Britain and France in 1940 he 
advanced from Benghazi to the invasion of 
Egypt, the Brit, forces, vastly out- 
numbered, falling back slowly to Mersa 
Matruh. G., in his advance, built a series 
of powerful fortifications all the way to 
Sidi Barrani. In tho winter of 1940-41 
Gen. Wavell, commanding tho Brit, 
forces, suddenly turned to the attack and 
inflicted on G. one of the most spectacular 
defeats In the hist, of warfare. G. 
endeavoured to disclaim responsibility 
by placing before the It. supremo war 
council the actual orders sent him by 
Mussolini for the conduct of tho campaign, 
contending that in a series of dispatches 
he had opposed in tho strongest terms tho 
entire strategy conceived by Mussolini. 
He resigned in March 1941. Alter 
Italy’s surrender in 1943, G. became de- 
fence minister in Mussolini’s republican 
gov. In 1945 ho surrendered to the 
Amers. and was imprisoned on Procida Is. 
until 1946, when ho was handed over to 
tho It. Gov. for trial. 

Grazzini, Antonio Francesco (1503-83), 
It. poet and dramatist, founder of tho 
Aocaderaia degii Uniidi (Florentine 
Academy), 1540, assuming tho name 
'll Lasca' (mullet, or barbel). He was 
also later chief founder of tho Aceademia 
della Crusca (1550), formed to perfect tho 
Tuscan language. His works include a 
collection of talcs in tlio style of Boc- 
caccio's Decameron — La primu e la seconda 
Cena (selections appearing as Le Cene , 
1756); sonnets, satirical poems, and 
comedies; La Gelosia (1568); La Spirituta 
(1561); I Parentadi , La Pinzochera. His 
works were considered 'testi di lingua' 
by the Della (Jru&^an Academy. See 
P. Fanfani, 'Vita del Basra ’ in Le Cene 
ed altre prose , 1857, and cd. of the Com- 
medie , 1859; P. L. Ginguon6, JJistoire 
Lit air e d‘ Italic, 1810-21. 

Grease, see under Horse (Diseases). 

Great and Little Bear, sec Ursa Major 
and Ursa Minor. 

Great Australian Bight, sec Australian 
Bight. 

Great Badminton, see Badminton. 

Great Barrier Island, or Otea, is. of New 
Zealand, about 20 m. long, on tho E. coast 
of N. Is. To tho W. is a small is. knowu as 
Little Barrier Is. 

Great Barrier Reef, series of coral roofs 
oil tho E. coast of Australia, about 1250 m. 
in length. In its widest part it is 100 ni. 
broad and Is 150 m. from tho coast, but 
towards the N. it comes nearer the land, 
and in some places is only 10 in. distant. 
Tho reef can be seen at kntf tido, but cau 
always be distinguished by tho breakers 
which wash over it. It is pot continuous 
but is broken up by many deep cbannols, 
tho chief of which aro tho Bligh en- 
trance, the Olinda entrance, tho Haimo 
entrance, and Flinders passage. Tho 
channel between the reef and tho coast is a 
valuable route of communication for 
steamers owing to tbo calmness of the 
soa, but careful navigation is necessary, 
especially at night, wbon tho roof can 
scarcely bo discerned; honoo sailing 
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vessels only use the route by day. The 
most valuable products of the reef are 
pearls, pearl shells, and trepan gs. 

Great Barrington, tn. In the Berkshire 
co. of Massachusetts, U.S.A., on the 
Uousatonic R. about 12ra. from the S.W. 
corner of the state. It Is a popular sum* 
mer resort. The chief manufs. are cotton 
and woollen goods, electrical appliances, 
paper, etc. There is a good building 
stone quarried in the dtet. The Sedgwick 
Institute is situated here. Pop. 5800. 

Great Basin, large region of drainage in 
the U.S.A. which includes nearly all 
Nevada, Utah, Oregon, and California, 
and lies between the Sierra Nevadh on the 
W. and the Wasatch Mts. on the E. Mts. 
run from N. to S. of it, and rise to a height 
of 4000 ft. above the plateau. The soil is 
fertile whore Irrigation oan be applied, bnt 
the hills uro barren. It has numerous 
lakes, most of which are salt, the chief 
being Great Salt Lake, Lake Utah, Lake 
Sevier, Lake Walker, and Lake Carson. 
The mts. are rich in minerals, especially 
diver oro. 

Great Bear Lake, see Bear Lake, 
Great. # 

Great Britain, name in general use for 
the is. that contains England, Wales, 
and Scotland, togWhoi w u L the adjacent 
small is., such as the Isle of Man and tlio 
Isle of Wight. It is thu9 the larger part 
of the TJnited Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the head- 
quarters af the Brit. Empire. Its oflieial 
use dates from 1003, when James I. united 
the crowns of England and Scotland 
and called himself king of G. B. But 
the constitutional use of ‘Great Britain* 
as the title of the United Kingdom 
dates from the Act of Union, 1707, by 
which the Eng. and Scottish Parliaments 
were united and the commercial advan- 
tages of England thrown open to the 
♦Scots, while the estab. Church of Scotland 
and the Scottish laws and judicial pro- 
cedure wero secured. This article, which 
is exclusively historical, denis with the 
hist, of G. B. from the accession of 
George I. in 1714 as a convenient point 
to commence the hist, of the nation. 
(For the hist, of England prior to 1714 
see English History; and for Irish, 
Scottish, and Welsh hist, see Ireland; 
Scotland ; Wales). The Protestant suc- 
cession in 1714 was the final step in the 
revolution of 1688, the vindication of the 
principles of Protestantism and election of 
the monarch by Parliament. Further, it 
marked very distinctly a new era m the 
constitution. The king was a foreigner 
and a figurehead; the real power had 
passed from the hands of the Crown into 
the hands of the Parliament, and during 
the eighteenth century that meant that 
tho power remained in the hands of the 
great Whig families. These fan) Hies had 
been responsible for the revolution of 1088 
and for tho peaceful succession of George 
I., but they were inspired by no feelings of 
loyalty, rathor they regarded tho matter as 
a financial speculation, and supported tho 
Hanoverians because, whilst a Protestant 
sat on the throne, their funds w’orc safe. 
The first two Hanoverian kings had little. 


if any, doubt as to the exact feelings of 
their subjects. 

Tho first event of importance during the 
reign of George I. was the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715, which was really of 
little importance and which hardly stirred 
the absolute apathy of the nation. During 
that rebellion the Septennial Act was 
passed, prolonging the duration of Parlia- 
ment to seven years instead of three. 
This was obviously an Act passed in order 
to prevent an election dui mg these troub- 
lous times, and was but a temporary 
expedient. It lasted, however, down to 
tho passing of tho Preamble to tho Parlia- 
ment Bill of 1910, whirl) reduced the 
duration of Parliament to five years. One 
importunt development also took place. 
Tho king no longer attended Cabinet 
councils; Ills place w*as taken by a first or 
prime minister. The system of party 
gov. had been developed previously, bnt 
now tho entire personal element of the 
Crown was eliminated. Under kings w T ho 
simply regarded England as a source of 
revenuo the plan worked well, but under 
more ambitious kings it was apt to become 
a trifle Irksome. The mania for specu- 
lation, which broke out during this reign 
and was really one of tho results of the 
treaty of Utrecht, culminated in the S. 
Sea Bubble, which broke, reducing many 
people iu England to penury. The 
ministry could not entirely exonerate 
itself, but financial matters wore put right 
by tho genius of Walpole. From 1721 to 
1742 Wnlrolc ruled the country. This 
period of otflce was a period of stagnation; 
nothing happened, affairs dragged them- 
selves quietly along, other countries took 
part in wars, G. H. stood aloof and 
prospered. \\ alpolc was intensely fond of 
owor and could brook no rival, hence we 
ml during tin--, period of office tho Whigs 
themselves began to he divided, and the 
discarded rivals of Walpole led the oppo- 
sition. The Pntriots and tho Bays were 
two such parties. In 1727 Goorge I. had 
d. and his sou had succeeded. Cuorge II. 
had no love for \\ alpole, but guided by his 
wife, Caroline of Anspach, he retained 
Walpole in ollice. In 1733 Walpole intro- 
duced his famous excise scheme, a scheme 
which was ,\ears ahead of his time, but 
withdrew it rather than resort to extreme 
measures. In 1739 he declared war with 
Spain,* t hr* w ar of Jenkins's Ear,* which ran 
on into the war of the Austrian succession, 
and in 1742, finding his majorities continu- 
ally dwindling, lie resigned. It is im- 
portant to notice during this century that 
in every war which G. B. fought we either 
wero In direct opposition to France or 
ranged amongst the allies opposed to 
her. A No tho wars wero no longer 
European wars solely, but struggles for 
colonial and maritime supremacy. The 
European wars wero repeated in India and 
America, and often even, when the two 
countries were at peace at homo, war was 
going on In the colonies. 

During the war of tho Austrian suc- 
cession tho second and last Jacobite rising 
took place. Again it illustrated the 
apathy of the country at large, but this 
time, owing to more efficient leadership. 
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G. B. was Invaded and the Pretendei 
reached Derby. That day has slnee been 
known as Black Friday The gov were 
seriously upset, the only person who 
scoffed at the danger being the king him* 
self. But from Doibj the Pretender had 
to reticat and was finally defeated at 
Cullodcn and after many adventures 
got safely out of the country At the 
battle of Dcttingen in 1713 for the last 
time, a Brit sovereign led his troops in 
person The war of the Austrian sue 
cession ended with the tieaty of Aachen 


throughout tlio country He was suc- 
ceeded m 1760 by his grandson, Georg© 
III , eldest son of Frederick Princo of 
Wales, who piedcceosed his father 
George III ( q.v ) was ambitious and had 
been dangerously educated He proudly 
proclaimed, however, that ho gloiied In the 
name of Briton Before ho had been on 
the throne long Bnto his tutor, was in 
possession of th© premiership Pitt had 
resigued and a peace had been signed by 
which G B obtained much, but not so 
much as would havo been obtained with a 
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This contemporary tolourej engraving r printed by courtesy of the Parlur Gall r> 2 Albi untie 
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(1748) and right years later began the* 
Seven \cur-, war Dm lug this war \\ m 
Pitt the t,ld« r lu 1 me minister for w ir 
and owing to his gndns tlio war was tin 
most succc sbful th it G W had yet wage d 
He set himself to tonquer India and 
America on the pluns of Germany He 
Instituted a system of financing the Brit 
allies, keeping I ram 1 busy in that way on 
the Continent, a* l attacking at the same 
time India and America During thin war 
G B definitely estab t ho beginnings of an 
empire in India, and < anada also parsed 
Into ber hands I ranee had been defeated 
In both countries Before the end of the 
war George II. d. He had not been un- 
popular, and he was certainly respected 


1 competent man at the head of affairs The 
early part of the rtign resolved itself into 
a struggle between t he king pinl tho Whigs 
The king desired personal rule, and 
ultimately lie for a slioit time obtainod 
It One of the indirect results of the 
cession of C anada to Britahi was the out- 
break of war with the colonies. Tho hug 
Parliament declared itself capable of 
taxing th< colonics The colonies pro- 
i ested that taxation went with representa- 
tion The gov , under Grenville, remained 
obstinate, tho king regarded tho colonists 
ns rebels from the first Conciliation was 
tried, but It was useless conciliating with 
one hand and liritating with the other, 
and finally, In 1775, war broke out and in 
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the following year the Araers. declared 
their independence and became a republic. 
By 1778 the war was extended uud U. B. 
found herself fighting practically the 
rest of Europe. In America she was 
defeated at Yorktown, and tho surrender 
of Cornwallis there in 1781 sealed the fate 
of America. Against Franco and Spain 
she was more successful, and the victories 
of llodney In the W. Indies and the failure 
of tho Spaniards to recover Gibraltar 
enabled G. B. to come out of tho war 
with flying colours, but, nevertheless, at a 
lowor pitch of power than she had reached 
before in the century. America’s inde- 
pendence was of course recognised. The 
disasters of tho Amer. war put a period to 
the personal power of tho king, although 
he was still able to influence events by the 
use of the body of politicians known as the 
’King's Friends.* 

That series of changes in the economic 
world usually known as the industrial 
revolution began to become prominent 
just about this time. Change seemed to 
bo in the air. The fiscal system was 
altered; the influence of Adain Smith's 
Health of Nations was felt; free trade 
heguu to be seriously spoken of; pari, 
reform found some hold and strenuous 
advocates, and then carno the greatest 
event of all — the Fr. Revolution. For 
over four years that revolution remained 
disregarded by G. B„ save in as tar 
as it found some supporters but more 
enemies. The peace of Europe was held 
to be unuiloctod by it. Pitt himself 
declared tho year before the outbreak o[ 
war that peace with France had never 
been so secure. Then, in 17U3, .Louis 
XVI. was executed and tho international 
treaties of Europe wero torn up by Franco. 
The republic desired to light Europe, and 
speedily Europe found that the light was 
not so unequal after all. But the enthusi- 
asm of tho revolution calmed down, the 
natural genius of the people slowly re- 
turned, and stop by step they w* ro led by 
Napoleon (q.r.) until the republic was a 
consulate ami then an empire. Mill the 
menace of imperial Franco was as great as 
that of republican Franco, and certainly 
it is duo to tho fact that it wa» impos- 
sible fo invade and conquer G. it. that 
Europe tvas saved. Every other country 
in Europe suffered from actual invasion, 
but, as Pitt said, Engh&id saved herself by 
her courogo and Europe by her example. 
Waterloo decided tho fate of Europe, and 
Napoleon was sent to tho is. of M*. Helena. 
Undoubtedly the victory had been duo 
to a very groat extent to the resources 
of O. B.; without her manufs. oven her 
enemies could not exist. The Berlin 
decrees failed owing to ttie number of 
exceptions which Napoleon had (o make. 

During tho reign of Georg© III. <». B. 
had begun to change from an agrie. to nn 
industrial nation. Tho new mamifs. had 
le'd to now roads and now means of transit; 
it was obviously necessary to obtain quick 
transit for goods, and necessity was the 
mother of invention. Roads were better 
constructed, canals wore made all over the 
country, and finally came the steamship 
and the steam-engine. Tho period whioh 


followed the war was one of great distress. 
(See under Industrial Revolution in 
Grkat Brit a in. ) Tho new machinery was 
attacked, and the increasing numbers of 
soldiers returning from the war made 
affairs worse. In 1819 the great riots 
broke out, and at Manchester the mob was 
charged by the military and a number of 
the rioters were killed; this event is known 
as the Manchester massacres or Peterloo. 
(For details see Prentice's Manchester , 
where it is stated that the assembly was 
‘ peaceable ' and that there was no riot.) In 
the meantime the demand for reform had 
continued, but the revolution bad stopped 
oil chance of immediate reform. Any- 
thing savouring of reform was regarded as 
revolutionary, and anything revolutionary 
was anathema to the vast majority of 
the people of the country. Catholic 
cmancipat ion had been mooted at the time 
of tho Union (1800) ( see Ireland, 

History), but the king had refused to hear 
of it, aud Pitt, rather than broak his 
promise to the Irish, resigned. The king, 
wlio had now for some considerable time 
been incapable of ruling, d. in 1820, w-eak, 
old, blind, and insane. His son, the 
prince regent, became king as George IV. 

The death of George HI. in 1S2U was 
in itself unimportant. The king had for 
long been imbecile and blind, and the ac- 
cession of the regent made but little 
change. The effect of tho revolution in 
France, however, was tremendous, and 
this intellectual awakening, stimulated by 
and M nun la ting tho movement which we 
know as the industrial revolution, brought 
in its train result- of the highest signifi- 
cance. There was more real progress 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries than in most of the preceding 
hist, of the world. Democracy, hitherto 
nn unattainable ideal became not only a 
possibility but, during the later years, a 
reality. During the reigu of George IV. 
toleration became a real thing in spite of 
violent opposition; the Teat and Corpora- 
tion Acts were repealed, and a BUI for the 
relief of the Catholics was passed. These 
changes seem nowadays but small and 
necessary; to tho nge which passed thorn 
they w ere practically rev olntiouary. It is 
ncecssar) also to remember tint* the close 
of the Napoleonic wars had been followed 
by a reaction in almost every country in 
Europe, ami. in spite oi this, revolutionary 
measure* wore passed in O. B. 

In 1830 George IV. d. f and was suc- 
ceeded b> ins brother, William IV. In 
bis reign the principles which were then 
called Radical largely supplanted the 
solid and, to a certain extent, unreasoned 
Tor> km <>f the previous century, as may 
bo gauged from the measures that were 
passed during this reign. Tho agitation 
for a Reform Bill at last had its reward in 
the pacing of the great Reform Act of 
1832, to the aristocracy of the time the 
beginning of the *'i\d of all things. Slavery 
was abolished, a Poor Law was passed, 
legislation for the protection of the worker 
passed, and the abuses of bor. patronage 
ami trading privileges bogau to receive that 
critical attention which was to result 
in tho Municipal Corporations Aotof 1835. 
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In 1837 William IV. d., and was suc- 
ceeded by his niece, Queen Victoria, whose 
long reign witnessed so much change and 
material progress. The early years of the 
young queen's reign witnessed the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and the great Chartist 
agitations, together with the beginning of 
toe great Irish question. The year 1848 
was called the year of the revolution ; all 
Europe was in a state of unrest, and every 
side of the social fabric seemed to be 
agitated. The forties witnessed the 
Scottish Disruption movement and the 
Oxford movement, both indications of the 
state of unrest. Commerically G. II. was 
prospering and progressing by leaps and 
bounds. The great European wars had 
left her the workshop of the world, and for 
a time she had no competitors at all. 
Politically her progress was equally great, 
while the great parties still remained fairly 
true to the old ideas: nevertheless tbe 
Liberals, who represented the Whigs, and 
the Conservatives, who represented tho 
Tories, were both being gradually tinged 
with the democratic spirit. The people 
were at last being recognised as a real 
factor in political existence, but this fact 
must not be overestimated. The power 
of tho Crown and of the landed proprietors 
was as great as ever, but was skilfully dis- 
guised. Tho power of the llouso of Lords, 
although still great, was not great enough 
to compete with tho Lower House, and 
gradually from this period tho power of the 
House of Commons increased until it is 
now recognised as tho greatest power in 
tho legislature. 

It will perhaps bo best hero to review as 
briefly as possible the main political 
events of the period from 1830 to the 
present time. The Reform Bill of 1832 
stands out as the great event of the 
ministry of Lord Grey, and before this 
ministry relinquished ollice they had 
attempted tho reform of the Poor Laws 
and had introduced the first Factory Act. 
Melbourne became Prime Minister in 1831, 
and although the ministry was dissolved 
by the king, the Tory minister, Peel, after 
trying to hold office with a minority in tho 
House of Commons, resigned, and Mel- 
bourne continued In office until 1841. In 
1839, defeated on a question of tho affairs 
of Jamaica, lie resigned, and Peel was 
again scut for, this timo by Queen Victoria. 
Tho question of tho change in tho ladies of 
the bedchamber, however, roused so much 
difficulty that Melbourne was again in- 
duced to accept office. In 1841 ho dis- 
solved Parliament, and a Tory majority 
was returned. On the whole tho ministry 
had not been very successful; they had 
passed the Municipal Corporation Act, and 
had introduced penny postage, but their 
policy in Canada and Jamaica had been 
bad, and the zeal for reform seems to have 
left tho Whig party. Tho prin. event of 
the ministry of hi uiocessor, Peel, was the 
repeal of the Corn Laws (1818), which 
overshadowed his other successes. Tho 
Irish famine forced IiIh hand, and the bead 
Of a nominal Protectionist ministry intro- 
duced the greatest measure of tree trado 
which tbe eonntry had jet been given. 
Tbe 'betrayal of the party/ as many Con- 


servatives considered it. was bitterly 
attacked by a young politician, Benjamin 
Disraeli ( 7 . 1 ?. ), the future leader of the Con- 
servative party. Peel was almost im- 
mediately defeated on the question of a 
Coercian Act for Ireland, and rosignod, 
never to hold office again. The Tory party 
was split up by this measure, and tho Poel- 
ite.s, chief among whom were Gladstone 
and Aberdeen, ultimately joined forces 
with tho Whigs to form the Liberals, 
whilst tho Protectionists, under Ben- 
tinok and Disraeli, ultimately formed 
the Conservative party. Pool was suc- 
ceeded by Lord John Kussell, whose 
greatest difficulty during tills period was 
tho quelling of tho Chartist riots. Tho 
Chartist demands were manhood suffrage, 
vote by ballot, ann. Parliament, payment 
of members, abolition of tho property 
qualification, and equal electoral dlsts. 
Russell’s plan was the presentation of a 
monster petition to the House of Com- 
mons, but tho procession failed, and 
almost half tho total number of signatures 
in the petition wero found to bo forged. 
In 1851 Palmerston’s somewhat cavalier 
methods of conducting affairs at the 
Foreign Office led to his resignation, and 
in 1852 he threw tho ministry out by de- 
feating them on the Militia Bill. The 
ministry was succeeded by Lord Derby’s 
llrst. administration, and this, after a short 
period of office, was succeeded by a 
coalition ministry under the leadership of 
Lord Aberdeen. Its chief ministers were 
Aberdeen, Gladstones, Russell, ami Pal- 
merston. It lasted only for three years — 
whence Disraeli’s historic remark, ‘Eng- 
land docs not love coalition/ During its 
tenure of office, however, Gladstone 
definitely abolished all the remaining 
protect he duties, and G. B. became 
altogether a free trade country. Nevertho- 
ief»s this ministry’s utter mismanagement 
of the Crimean war led to its overthrow 
in 1855. 

During tho next ten years tho out- 
standing figure in Brit, politics was 
Palmerston. After two years of office ho 
was defeated, but appealed to the country 
aud was returned by a large majority. 
Later, in 1858, his Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill was thrown out, and Lord Derby 
formed bis second administration, which 
lasted only for tlftepn months, after whloh 
Palmerston again came Into power. From 
this timo until his death Palmerston was 
supreme. The main events of Impor- 
tance wero those concerned with foreign 
affairs. Tho position of France and tne 
ambition of Napoleon III. made very 
many apprehensive of Franco. Gladstone, 
who was by this timo a Liberal, was 
rapidly making a name fofr himself as a 
groat financial minister. The invasion 
scare of 1858 led to the formation of the 
volunteers. In 1861 tho Prince Consort 
d. In 1865 Palmerston d . and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord John Russell, who 
attempted to pass a Reform Bill, but was 
so bitterly attacked by many members of 
his own party that he resigned, and was 
succeeded by Lord Derby. In 1867 
Disraeli introduced a Reform Bill, and, 
'educating his own party* up to it, passed 
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it It was described by Lord Derby as returned to power having for the first 
‘ a leap in tho dark.* and contained many time since 1841 a real majority in the 
amendments accepted from Gladstone House of Commons The ministry formed 

From 1867 almost to tho end of the by Disraeli was a brilliant one, and the 
century the field of politics is almost opposition was for a time weakened by 
entirely occupied by the duel between the withdrawal into private life of Glaa 
Gladstone and Disraeli Stldom have stone I he question of Home Rule was 
two statesmen of such genius been opposed gradually foicing itself to tho front, 
to one another, or been so entirely and the ti ish ta< tics in the House became 
different in character In 1868 Disraeli obstructive It was at this time that 
became Prime Minister in succession to Disraeli put forwtrd his imperial policy. 
Lord Dorby, but was defeated in tho and the ministry is chic fi j noticeable for 
general election of that year and resigned its attitude on foreign and imperial affairs 
before the end of the year Disraeli was lho Bulgarian atrocitfrs led to the inter- 
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succeeded by Gladstone who during the vention of lvussn and to the Congress of 
live years of his ministry passed moro Jhrlin fion which G D issued In 1878 
measures than almost any prey ious one with * pe icc wd honour * Vffairs m 
B duration became compulsory tilde \fnca and ludn also attracted much 
unions weio legalised the Ballot Act was attention the titlo of Tuipress of India 
passed Under ( nrdwell the anm was was taken by tho queen and the majority 
rcfoiined, and tho linked battalion mi tiiod of tho slum s of tho ^u©7 Canal became the 
adopted Tho liish Chimb Act and a pi oporto of u B in 1880, how over, Dis 
Land Act for Ireland woic passed and the racli, or Lord Beaconsfield as ho was now 
state of Ireland at that time led to called w is budly defeated at the polling 
Coercion Acts But the ministry gradu booth 1 ' and icsignod The renewed en thus! 
ally became unpopular — c\cn those asm of the Liberals on the reappearance 
sections of tho community that would of GluKtono and the 'swing of the pen- 
benefit most from its measures turning dulum at i ouut to some extent for this 
agdlnst it — whilst tho foioign policy But us DNraeli remarked, 'hard times* 
of the gov was dooidedly unpopular, was tho r hiof cause The influx of wheat 
G B *s action towards Russia duiing from tin \mor prairies, conplcd with 
tho Branco Prussian war and towirds crop blights, did much to depress agiio 
tho Alabama claims of the USA be prosperity Gladstone now formed his 
fng decidedly weak In 1874 Uladstono second administration He again re 
resigned, and the Conservatives were mained in power for about five years. 
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Daring that time he was muoh troubled 
by the Irish question, and the agrarian 
outrages in that country 1 led to the 
passing of fresh Coercion Acts. In 1882 
Lord Frederick Cavendish was mur- 
dered. In 1880 the Boers were, after 
the defeat at Majuba, granted Independ- 
ence, and in 1885 the Egyptian question, 
which had necessitated the bombardment 
of Alexandria in 1882, was marked by the 
murder of Gordon at Khartoum. In 1 88 1 
the second Irish Land Bill was passed, and 
in 1884 the Reform Bill became law. In 
1885 Gladstone resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Salisbury, but he hold office 
only for a short time. In 1880 at the 
general election the Liberals were again 
returned to power. Gladstone formed his 
third ministry, but his majority was 
dependent on the Irish. He determined, 
however, to introduce a Home Rulo Bill, 
which led to grave dissensions in his own 
party. On a div. on the second reading 
he was deserted by 1 farting ton, Chamber- 
lain, and Bright, and was defeated by a 
majority of thirty. lie appealed again 
to the country, and was defeated. 
Lord Salisbury now formed his second 
administration. 

From 1886 to 1906, broken only by a 
short administration of the Liberals, the 
Conservatives wore constantly in power. 
The Introduction of the Homo Rulo Bill 
had seriously 9plit the Liberal party, and 
later, at the retirement of Gladstone, 
differences became still more marked. 
The dissentient Liberals called themselves 
Liberal-Unionists, and refused at first to 
co-operate with the Conservatives. The 
chief members of the second Salisbury 
administration wero Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Michael Hicks-Beacli, and 
Balfour. The Liberal-Unionists, how- 
ever, gradually became willing to accept 
office, and in 1887 Goschen .succeeded 
Lord Randolph Churchill as chancellor of 
the exchequer. In 1892 the Liberals 
succeeded to office, but after a second 
Home Rule Bill had been introduced and 
thrown out In the House of Lords, 
Gladstone llnally retired and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Rosebery. In 1895 the 
Conservatives again came Into power, 
and the Liberal- Unionists formed a coali- 
tion with l hem, the duke of Devonshire 
(Ilartington), Lord Lansdowno, and Cham- 
berlain accepting office. Chamberlain 
quickly made a name for liimself as 
colonial secretary. In 1899 the Boer w.ir 
broke out and was concluded in 1902. 
in the same war, after the Conservatives 
bad again boon returned to power at the 
* khaki' election (1900), Lord Salisbury d., 
and was succeeded by Balfour. Queen 
victoria, who had celebrated her diamond 
jubilee in 1897. d. on Jan. 22, 1901, and 
was succeeded by Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, his coronation, as Edward VU. 
postponed from .; mo 26, 1902, owing to an 
attack of appendicitis taking place on 
Aug. 9 of that year During Balfour's 
administration the highly controversial 
Education Act was introduced, and in 
1903 Chamberlain put forward the 
Tariff Reform scheme which succeeded 
lit breaking np the Conservative party and 


led to the overwhelming victory of the 
Liberals at the eloction of 1906. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman formed the 
first administration, and was succeeded 
shortly before his death by Asquith 
(1908). Edward VII. d. on May 6, 

1910, and was succeeded by his second 
son, George Frederick Ernest Albert, os 
George V., who was crowned on June 22, 

1911. The rejection of the budget In 
1909 by the House of Lords led to the 
introduction of the measure for the 
curtailment of fcho power of that House, 
and after a conference of the parties had 
failed, the Parliament Bill of 1911 was 
introduced and finally, after a groat 
struggle, passed, since the Prime Minister 
obtained from the king a promise to creato 
enough peers to swamp the Tory majority 
in the House of Lords if the Bill wore 
thrown out. Mr. Asquith's ministry con- 
tinued until 1915 as Liberal and continued 
as Coalition Gov. until 1916. 

G. B.'s entry into the First World War 


on Aug. 4, 1914, subdued political 
differences, but the Home Rule 11 111 and 
the Welsh Church Bill became law auto- 
matically, being the first measures to bo 
passed under the new Parliament Act 
(q.v.). In 1915 a Coalition Gov. was 


formed comprising twelve Liberals, eight 
Conservatives and Unionists, one Labour 
member, and Lord Kitchener. Legis- 
lation was passed to lesson any danger to 
war efficiency at home, especially with 
respect to war munition oentres. In 1 91 6 
the Conscription Bill was passed. Indus- 
trial unrest at the Clyde munition works 
culminated in a scries of strikes. The 
Defence of the Realm Act (q.v.) (I).O.R.A.) 
was applied and the leaders were deported. 
Meanwliilo financial difficulties arose. 


The now entertainments tax (q.v.) was 
imposed. Adopted as a war measure 
it is still regarded as n source of normal 


revenue. In April 1916 Irish volunteers 
in Dublin, during what appeared to bo a 
holiday parade, seized the prin. buildings, 
and a serious conilict with the regular 
troops took place. The rising was an 
expression of r>inn Fein (q.v.) hostility to 
the Brit. Gov. Civil war was proclaimed. 
The rebellion, however, was eventually 
subdued, though not before a hundred 


lives had been lost. Ail Interesting 
domestic in ensure wan the passing of the 
Daylight saving Bill (q.v.). At first 
ridiculed the originator of the idea, Wm. 
Willett, is now recognised as a public 
benefactor. The death of Lord Kitchener 
at sea left the war secretaryship 
vacant, and Lloyd George Succeeded him. 
Zeppelin raids having taken place, 
lighting restrictions wore enforced to 
minimise the couspiouousness of large tns. 
A food controller (see Fqou Control), 
was appointed, and ins, Dec. Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister, being in 
close association with Btjnar Law. In 
1017 a new Irish Convention saw Irish 
prisoners released, among thorn Eamon de 
Valera (q.v.). Gen. Smuts accepted a 
place in the War Cabinet (see Cabinet, 
Imperial War), while the Whitley 
Councils wero set up under the chairman- 
ship of J. Whitley as a stop towards 
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industrial peace. The protraction of the 
war by this time caused a system of 
•rationing’ of essential foods. At the end 
of the session (Feb. 1013) the People’s 
ltepresentation Bill was passed by which 
all men of twenty-ono, and women of 
thirty, with residential or business qualifi- 
cations, were given the franchise. Early 
in the same year the House of Lords gave 
its approval to the principle of the Longue 
of Nations (q.v.). In Sept, industrial 
disputes again occurred, charges of 
•profiteering* were made, and increased 
pay was demanded. Meanwhile rumours 
of peace encouraged the Irish to agitate 
for a settlement of their claims, but the 
armistice had been signed before any 
dofinito step could be taken, and the end 
of the First World War moant the end of 
a war gov. 

Parties returned to their old distinctive 
groups, though there was inevitable over- 
lapping. The Labour party came back 
with greatly increased strength and 
challenged the Liberal position as the 
official opposition. Irish Nationalists 
practically disappeared, while the seventy- 
three Sinn Feiners refused to take thoir 
scats, among them being Countess Markei- 
vicz, the first woman T\ They formed 
a Dali JEireann (q. v.j uuseti&blj of Iroland), 
and were tho predominating foroe in that 
country. Gov. appointments included 
Kir iS. B. Klnha, the first Indian member of 
the House of Lords, as nndor-seoretary 
for India. In industrial relations peace 
presented her problems as Insistently 
as war. The Miners' Federation called 
for nationalisation of mines, and formed 
with rallwaymen and transport workers 
the Triple Alliance (q. i\). The Sankey 
coal commission settled the wages diffi- 
culty and recommended nationalisation, 
though Its recommendation was not 
adopted. Oil June 28, 1010, tho peace 
treaty was signed. In addition to its terri- 
torial and guarantee provisions impor- 
tant industrial ambitions were included. 
Among social changes at home was tho 
Women’s Emancipation Bill, wherebj 
women were no longer barred from 
professions hitherto restricted to men. 
During tho year an industrial court 
(see Conciliation) was sot up, com- 
posed of employed and employers, 
to scttlo trade difficulties. But Irish 
affairs continued to dominato domestic 
politics. A form of guerilla warfare had 
developed. Tho Irish Self- Determina- 
tion League demanded recognition of 
tho repunlio and tho evacuation of 
the ‘English anuy of occupation.* In 
1920 the Restoration of Order Bill did 
nothing to remedy the trouble, while 
added violence resulted from alleged 
reprisals by the Auxiliary Irish police 
known as Black and Taus. Martial law 
was proclaimed in mauy of tho y. tus. 
With the intervention of Gen. Smuts in 
the* following year a more favourable 
stago was reached, and eventually a 
truce was arranged, and Ireland was 
granted Dominion Homo Rule, (Sec also 
Home Rule; Eire.) In 1022 confidence 
in tho Coalition Gov. diminished, a 
general election took place, and a Con- 


servative ministry under Bonar Law 
was returned to power. Labour became 
the second party in the House. The 
Conservatives, however, had no clear 
majority, and on Baldwin’s fiscal policy 
another general election occurred, result- 
ing in a stalemate. 

At the general election the following 
year the Labour party assumed office 
under Ramsay MacDonald. In Feb. 
the gov. formally recognised the U.S.S.lt. 
and in its first budget removed the 
McKenna duties (q.v.). Unemployment, 
now over tho million figure, claimed. 
Immediate attention, and it was generally 
admitted that the problem was more 
difficult than any which the war had given 
rise to or aggravated. As foreign secre- 
tary MacDonald enhanced his reputa- 
tion over his conversations with France 
respecting the Dawes reparations plan 
(see Dawks Plan). But the gov/s 
insecurity by this time had led to defeat, 
and once again a general election had to be 
faced. The notorious ‘red letter* (see 
Zinoviev Letter), alleged to have come 
from Russian Communists demanding 
propaganda among Brit. Communists, 
affected the election, and the Conserva- 
tives, under Baldwin, were returned 
to power with an independent majority. 
In industry class feeling hod become 
bitter. Tho phrase ‘class war* appeared 
in trade union literature. Mr. Churchill, 
In his first budget, reimposed the Mc- 
Kenna duties. Unemployment gave rise 
to alarm, in the coal industry many 
mines were dosed and many areas were 
reduced to destitution, especially in S. 
Wales and in the N. of England. Mean- 
while the Locarno Treat y (q.v.) was signed, 
and Germany was free to enter the League 
of Nations. In 192C> disturbances in 
China caused some misgiving. Civil war 
between Cantonese and Pekinese forces 
endangered Brit, lives and property, and 
troops were dispatched to Shanghai. 
Fresh concern was caused by events in tho 
coal ind ustry . N cg*>( iat ions having failed 
a general .stoppage resulted, •which led to 
the general strike (see Strike, General). 
Tho Emergency Powers Act of 1920 was 
invoked and the gov. took control of 
necessary supplies. Eventually the strike 
spread to tho railways, transport workers, 
newspapers, and iron and steel trades. 
Two and n naif million men ceased work. 
By tho tlnn* it was called off £30,000,000 
had been W. A Bill to soouro longer 
hours in the mines was passed and 
discontent grew unchecked until Nov., 
when agreement was reached. Various 
expedients wore tried to mitigate unem- 
ployment, among thorn the Industrial 
Transference Board, by which men were 
transferred to likely areas, and training 
schemes. There was unrest in the cotton 
industry and a deadlock followed pro- 
tracted negotiations, Mr. Churchill's 
budget of 1928 was notable tor its de- 
rating wheuio (see De-Rating), a policy 
of granting rating relief to depressed 
industries. In April diplomatic friction 
occurred with Egypt over certain legisla- 
tion which offended Brit, military obli- 
gations, and not until warships wore 
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dispatched was the crisis avoided. The 
gov.'s Trades Unions Bill aroused fierce 
opposition from its Labour critics. By it 
a general strike was declared to bo illegal, 
but in spite of violent criticism it became 
law. A diplomatic sensation was caused 
during the year by the police raid on 
Arcos, a Russian trading agency, and 
relations were severed with Russia as 
a result of the discovery of subversive 


original scopo, and now, as the Local 
Government Bill, pursued a stormy 
passage, while unemployment had reached 
the ominous figure of over 1,500,000. The 
gov.'s Franchise Bill, whoreby women 
received the vote at twonty-ono (see 
Elections), and a desire for safeguarding 
duties among its supporters, led to a 
general election. Labour returned to 
office, though without a working majority. 



THE SIGNING OF THE LOCARNO TREATY IV THE GRAND ASSEMBLY ROOM 
OF THE FOREIGN OrFICE, LONDON, OCT. I tl 1925 
Seven representatives of the subscribing pow ers put their signatures to tlie historu document m the Grand 
Assembly Room at the horeign Office. Left to right, starting with Mr. Baldwin, Inline Minister, at 
the top table, are Sir Austen Chamberlain, foreign secretary; Sir Cecil Hurst, legal adviser; Mr. M. W. 
Lampson, M. Bnand, French Premier; M Bert helot; Di. Bones, foreign minister, Chechoslovakia; 
Count Skrzytiski, Prune Minister, Poland; M. Prczazieik; M. Vandeivtldc, foreign minister, Belgium; 
M Holm, Herr Kempner; Herr von Schubert, Herr Strcseuunn, foreign minister, Germany, Dr. 
Luther, Primp Minister, Germany; Marquis Medici; M. Pilatti, Signor Scialoja, Locarno delegate. 
Behind Mr. Baldwin is Mr. Winston Churchill. 


propaganda. Nation-wide Interest was 
aroused later by the revision of the Prayer 
Book (s tt alvj Davidson, Loud). 
Pari, sanction was sought for its voluntary 
adoption. The measure was thrown out 
amid acrimonious hostility. Id agiuul- 
fcure a further anxiety beset the gov.: tlio 
industry demanded gov. aid, and, re- 
ceiving none, voiced it-* grievances with an 
emphasis which had its effect on the 
subsequent general ehet Jon, 

The beginning of 1929 saw political 
struggles overshadowed by the serious 
illness of the king, wlto was successfully 
operated on for pleurisy. Meanwhile the 
De-Rating Bill had grown beyond its 


Awaiting the new gov. wore unemploy- 
ment, now treaties with Russia and 
Egypt, and the ratification of the Anglo- 
Amcr. na\al pact, sponsored by h\ 13. 
Kellogg Amor, diplomat anti lawyer. 
The threatened lock-out* In the cotton 
industry took place in July, and after 
a stoppage of three weeks by 500,900 
operatives, a return to work was effected 
by arbitration. By Aug, relations with 
Egypt WTio amicably settled, and tho 
acceptance of tho Young plan of repara- 
tions at tho Hague coincided with the 
evacuation of the Rhineland (q.v. and 
see also Reparations), and Ramsay 
MacDonald successfully terminated con- 
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vorsations with Hoover, thus accept- 
ing the Kellogg Naval Pact (see also 
London Conference). A form of agree- 
ment was once again arranged with 
Russia, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill with its benefits was finally passed. 
But by 1931 unemployment had reached 
the startling figure of over 2 , 000 , 000 , and 
it became clear that the question was one 
which must be considered irrespective of 
party politics. 

O. B.'s financial and economic situation, 
aftor only a year or two of Labour govern- 
ment, deteriorated in a marked degree, 
the unemployment figures reaching over 
2,800,000 in 1931, while a budget deficit of 
£ 10 , 000,000 was shown to be imminont 
(report of Sir George May’s Committee, 
1931). Yet neither misgovernmont nor 
prodigality need be imputed to the Labour 
Gov., since, on the one bund, their tenure 
of offleo coincided witli a world economic 
crisis and, on the other, the sums they 
were prepared to spend on social services, 
judged by really progressive standards, 
.were by no mean** excessive. Actually 
the gov. went out on the issue of a low 
tariff on imports and was succeeded by a 
Coalition or National Gov. of all parties 
under Ramsay Mac’Oonahl, one of the 
first acts of the' new go,, being the 
abandonment of the gold standard iu 
order to avert the collapse of tho £. After 
the National Gov. (rj.v.) had been returned 
a second time and by a great majority, 
Neville Chamberlain, chancellor of the 
exchequer, reversed the country’s tradi- 
tional free trade policy by introducing the 
Import Duties Bill, 1932, under which 
Brituin's fiscal policy uow became pro- 
tectionist. The same 3 ear Raw the 
passage of tho now historic Statute of 
Westminster ( 7 . 1 *.), which, hy giving extra- 
territorial opera lion to tho legislation of 
tho Parliaments of the self-governing 
dominions, in effect rendered those 
countries independent of (i. 1 *. for all 
purposes. By now tho nation’s financial 
outlook had so far been redressed os to 
show a budget surplus in 1932 of over 
£31.000,000 — a recovery so rapid os to 
lend some support to the contention that 
it could hardly have been ho black as it 
was painted only a few months previously. 
But no appreciable decline in unemploy- 
ment came until 1931, tho serious stuto 
of tho Lancashire cotton industry being 
one disturbing factor anil tho more so 
from the flooding of markets by cheaply 
produced Jap. textiles. But in 1930 
unemployment showed a further decline 
in consequence of the improvement in tho 
iron and steel industry — which had been 
under a cloud ever since tho close of tho 
First World War — through the gov.’s 
plans for rearmament in reply to Hitler's 
policy in that direction. Domestic policy 
indoed was now overshadowed by con- 
siderations of foreigu policy ami the 
exigencies of national defence. Iu the 
Far K. Japan's expansionist ambitions 
had their repercussions in U. B.’s naval 
policy; whilo Mussolini's designs in 
Abyssinia, with their implicit threat to 
Brit, interests in tho Near K, involved in 
tho Brit. Qov.’s view a discussion of 

E.G. 6 


G. B.'s obligations under the Covenant 
of the League. The policy of economic 
sanctions against Italy effected nothing 
owing to tho backward state of Brit, 
rearmament, and merely served to 
embitter relations for Borne years between 
tho It. and Brit, peoples (see further under 
Abyssinia). But tho National Gov., 
wiiich had been once again returned to 
power in 1935, was in an awkward 
situation, being pledged to pursue an 
active policy against Italy and, at the 
same time, receiving no real support for 
that policy from France, whoso evil genius 
in this as in many other matters subse- 
quently was Laval ( q.v .). At this 
juncture Sir Samuel lloare, Brit, foreigu 
secretary, and Laval, Fr. Premier, con- 
cluded a pact by wiiich Italy was to 
receive substantial concessions at the 
expense of Abyssinia. The Brit. Cabinet, 
however, repudiated the pact, and Sir 
Samuel lloare was replaced hy Mr. 
Anthouy Eden, a minister who was also 
destined to suffer temporary eclipse until 
the outbreak of the Second World War. 

Tho year 1935, the silver jubilee of 
Gcorgo V., was celebrated in May amidst 
unprecedented enthusiasm; but in the 
next year the popular monarch d. at 
Sandringham (Jan. 30) and was succeeded 
by Edward, Prince of Wales, as Edward 
VIII . Tho new king reigned for less than 
a year, abdicating on Dec. 10, 1930, 
uncrowned, in consequence of manifesta- 
tions of widespread distaste in regard to 
liis proposed marriage to Mrs. Wallis 
Warfield (formerly Mrs. Ernest Simpson), 
an Amor, HUbjc* 1. Ho left England 
immediately afterwards and married her 
in Frauco the following year (see Edward 
VIII.). 

Early in 193G the international situation 
underwent further serious deterioration 
through Germany’s denunciation of thu 
Locarno Treaty, ostensibly as a counter- 
poise to tho lutiic Franco-Soviet Pact.. 
Italy had hy now completed the conquest, 
of Abyssiuiu, the only course opea to G. B. 
being to carry out rearmament on a larger 
scale, her existing forces, particularly iu 
the air, being totally inadequate to ensure 
any respect from the dictators. Provision 
was made for the immediate expenditure 
of £300,090,000, chiefly on new naval and 
air armaments. When, however, Ger- 
many occupied the demilitarised Rhine- 
land zone, the Brit. Gov. evinced a 
measure »>f sympathy towards Hitler’s 
professions of peaceful intentions as 
outlined m a comprehensive peace plan — 
a plan, however, whieh left much to be 
clarified if it were really to form the basis 
of a binding treaty. The Brit. Gov.'b 
view was that tho situation had so 
developed that Germany could signify 
that «he at least recognised and intended 
to respect tho existing territorial and 
politieul status of Europe. It was the 
gov.'s view too that if any W. air pact 
were made, It should bo accompanied d y a 
regional agreement for limitation of air 
strength. 

During 1937 the international situation 
appeared to be steadily growing worse. 
The desire of the nations for collaboration 
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with one another was often expressed and 
as often frustrated. Two wars were in 
progress — the Sino-Jap. war and the Sp. 
civil war. Japan and Germany hod both 
left tho League of Nations before the year 
ended. In many centres of pop. thore 
were realistic rehearsals of measures of 
defence against attack from tho air. Had 
O. B. at that time been blessed with a 
strong Prime Minister tho fatal polioy 
of appeasement might not have been 
continued and the rate of rearmament 
could have been to a great degree ac- 
celerated. But the repeated warnings 
by Mr. Winston Churchill of the growing 
Ger. menace fell on unwilling earn in the 
Commons and the public was apathetic. 
Indeed it remained, if not apathetic, 
unrealistic in its attitude towards G. B.*s 
danger even for many months after war had 
broken out in 1939. Regarding the civil 
war in Spain, tho Brit. Gov. pursued the 
policy with France of ‘non-intervention* 
and, at the same time, strove to bring 
about the withdrawal from Spaiu of It., 
Ger., and Russian ‘volunteers’ — repre- 
senting the rival ideologies of Fascism and 
Communism. Italy was not in a position 
to proceed much further in this adventuro 
in view of her commitments In Abyssinia, 
and Germany, while not concealing her 
resolve to control her own destinies, con- 
tinued to proclaim the essential peaceful- 
ness of her intentions. Tho great problem 
of tho Brit. Gov. was to devise tho 
appropriate moans of approaching Ger- 
many with the view of initiating useful 
discussions of her desires, needs, and 
grievances. It was recognised that the 
way towards appeasement through the 
approach of G. li and France to Germany 
would be long and difficult, yet under the 
lead of Neville Chamberlain, who this 
vear had succeeded Lord Baldwin as 
Prime Minister, the hope of accomplishing 
something practical by these means 
was not abandoned; aifd indeed Cham- 
berlain hold on his course even to tho 
fateful meeting with Hitler and Mussolini 
in 1938 at Munich where, oven if his polioy 
was unpopular with a considerable part of 
the Conservative elements of G. B., he did 
undoubtedly postpone war for a year 
during which some of tho leeway in 
rearmament may havo been made up. 
Almost equally problematic, too, were 
Brit, and other foreign interests in China. 

In thisypar tho coronation of King George 
VI. and his consort. Queen Elizabeth, was 
solemnised at Westminster Abbey (May 
12) — an event which an nounced , in anxious 
moments, the nnammous intention of tho 
Brit. Commonwealth to stand, through 
tho renewal of this anct. symbolism, by its 
well-tried institutions and traditional 
loyalties. Another event at this time 
of Importance to Brit. interests was tho 
conference of imperial Prime Ministers, 
which took place in London in the month 
of the coronation. The dominions repre- 
sented at this conference were mentioned 
for the first time by name in tho coronation 
oath as taken by King George VI. The 
year dosed with the country united on tho 
main issue of rearmament. To raise the 
means to this end the rate of income tax 
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was Increased, a special tax was Imposed 
on business profits — foreshadowing the 
policy of taking or endeavouring to take 
the profit out of war --and a largo loan 
floated. It was evident that only on the 
baRis of being well armed could G. B.'s 
foreign policy take a firmer line without, 
nt the same time. Incurring contempt and 
tho charge of opportunism. In tho sphere 
of domeatio legislation a notable social 
reform was the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
which enlarged tho grounds for divorce 
(see Divorce). In education matters of 
interest wore tho laying by Oneen Mary 
of the foundation stone of tho new 
Bodleian extension and tho completion 
of most of the building of tho new admini- 
strative headquarters of tho univ. of 
London — destined, however, in 1939 to 
become the seat of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in the war period. 

Tlio threats to tho peace of the world, 
which had thrown their shadow over tho 
close of 1937, grew rapidly more imminent 
and more specific in 1938, and the year was 
marked by successive crises, each passed 
without universal catastrophe, but always 
leaving a sense of heavy foreboding. 
The sombro events in tho Sp. civil war, 
which was now approaching its final 
stages, and the implacablo fighting in 
the Far E., played their part in tho 
ultimate collapso of tlio international 
system created at Versailles, and in 
enhancing the pitfalls of G. B.’s foreign 
policy. Hitler now assumed command of 
all tho armed forces of tho Rcieh, thus 
proclaiming the restoration of Germany 
to her full military strength aud her 
reliance upon that strength in seeking a 
remedy for her grievances. Early in the 
year Mr. Anthony Eden, foreign secretary, 
left the gov. of Neville Chamberlain owing 
to a difference of opinion with f ho Prime 
Minister over Angio-lt. relations. Mr. 
Eden based his policy on tho hope of 
reasserting tho diminished authority of 
the League of Nation^. Chamberlain, 
while not denying tho ideal of collective 
security on which the league had originally 
been founded, preferred to postpone the 
re-establishment of tho Ideal to a settle- 
ment of international problems by direct 
negotiation with aggrieved nations. 
Events, however, were moving too swiftly 
for conciliatory action, and, by tho begin- 
ning of Hept., all tho groat powers of 
Europo wore ranging themselves for a 
conflict more terrible than that of 1914. 
The arrogance of the Ger. Gov. over the 
Czech frontiers (see (^eqhoslovakia) 
seemed to make war inevitable and, as 
Frauco had guaranteed Czech integrity 
and G. B. stood pledged for tho ultimate 
security of France, G. B. wa4l immediately 
involved. Hut in Sopt. Chamberlain, 
now a man of seventy ypars of age, 
resolved to make an unprecedented 
personal effort to avert tho catastrophe. 
Travelling for the first time- in his life by 
aeroplane, ho sought a direct interview 
with Hitler in his home at Berchtesgaden 
and followed this Journey by two other 
flights to Germany in order to seouro the 
acceptance of a plan agreed upon with 
France, which, in effect* called upon 
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Czechoslovakia to make heavy sacrifices 
in the cause of peace. In the same month 
tho Brit. Navy was mobilised and, on 
Kept. 28, the famous Munich Conference 
was held, at which Chamberlain signed 
(Sept. 29) with Hitler a declaration 
pledging their two countries to seek 
peaceful means of settling any future 
differences arising between them. 
Chamberlain sincerely believed that he 
had, in his own words, ‘brought back 
peace in our time*; but most neutral 
opinion justifiably regarded the declara- 
tion on Hitler’s part as worthless and 
hypocritical and tho whole transaction as 
a betrayal of Czechoslovakia. In G. B. 
rearmament for the forces and recruitment 
and training for civilian dcfenco proceeded 
with greater intensity than in the previous 
year, for tlio alarms of tho Kept, crisis 
outweighed in this respect, tho new hopes 
engendered by the Munich pact, and to 
meet tho cost of this movement tho 
budget raised tho income tax to a lovel 
unprecedented in time of peace. Civilian 
training for air-raid precautions (see 
A.R.P.) became a major nationul pre- 
occupation. Ma ny local authorities made 
issues of gas-masks. Mea nwhilo, however, 
an agreement w'*h '* for stabilising 
relations in tho Mediterranean and the 
Near JO. had a stormy reception in 
Parliament, being closely associated with 
tho resignation ol Mr. Eden and with the 
tardiness of ihu reduction of the foreign 
forces in Spain, which had been made a 
condition of bringing it into effect. 
Another notable, it' Inconclusive, agree- 
ment signed this year was that under 
which the Brit. Gov. and that of 
Eire composed long-standing differ- 
ences o\er the payment of land an- 
nuities and the Brit, occupation of 
certain K. Irish ports. The evacuation 
of these ports was a political blunder of 
tho first magnitude and was bitterly 
regretted when its consequences to Brit, 
shipping were fully realised during the 
Ger. submarine blockade in the Second 
World War. Popular confidence in the 
strength of Anglo-Fr. bonds was con- 
firmed (July) by the success of tho state 
visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth 
to Paris, and a visit (Nov.) by Cham- 
berlain and Lord Halifax, who had 
succeeded Mr. Eden, seemed to emphasiso 
the closeness ol Brit, political ami military 
collaboration with France. In 1939 
foreign policy still dominated nil other 
political issues in G. B., and nominally the 
gov. was still wedded to ‘appeasement,’ 
though, by now, Chamberlain did not 
refrain from free criticism of the Nazi 
regime, while the gov. rejected outright 
Hitler’s claim for colonies. The curious 
feature of Chamberlain's foreign policy 
was that he still reposed implicit trust in 
the document ho had brought back from 
Munich and, In spito of caustic comment in 
the press, ho not only adhered to the idea 
of personal contacts between heads of 
gov. but retained more strongly than over 
Ids hold on tho Conservative party. He 
also paid a visit to Home to see Mussolini. 
But despite Ids diplomatic activity the 
international position remained unaltered. 


Tho work of rearmament went on with as 
much vigour as was then possible without 
a complete overhaul of Industrial organi- 
sation. Public anxiety in the progress of 
air - raid precautions increased as the 
previous detached view of the danger of 
war yielded to a growing apprehension of 
its approach, bir John Anderson, lord 
privy seal, announced that the gov. would 
provide steel shelters for the protection 
of the homes of occupants of small houses 
— shelters which were soon popularly 
known as ‘Andersons.* Volunteers were 
enrolled for air-raid precautions services. 
About this time the Irish Republican 
Army, taking advantage of the agitation 
in Eiro to abolish partition, organised a 
number of bomb explosions in central 
dists. of London and Manchester in an 
effort to intimidate the Brit. Gov. into 
Incorporating N. Ireland in Eire. This 
campaign, which was encouraged by 
foreign agents, was soon suppressed after 
some of tho malefactors wero hanged for 
the murder of victims in Coventry. 
Another agitation In London was staged 
by Communists in an endeavour to compel 
the gov. to supply arms to the bpan. 
Republican Gov., but the gov. adhered to 
its policy of non-intervention, and, in any 
ease, as Franco was in possession of most 
of Spain, it was impossible to regard the 
Span. Republican Gov. as the sovereign 
gov. of that country. Realising that if 
war came the civilian pop. would be 
mv olved the gov. pledged Itself in time of 
war to pay compensation to injured 
civilians on a scale appropriate to the 
private soldier recruited for tho army, on 
tho principle that civilians would be 
exposed to a common danger. Com- 
pensation was also promised for loss or 
damage to stocks of commodities in order 
to secure the continued flow of necessary 
supplies. But the Prime Minister still 
repeated his remarkable conviction that 
Germany had no more intention of 
aggression than had Britain. If t hat were 
so the logical coin lusion was that for G. B. 
to rearm on its present scale was folly; 
but Chamberlain met this argument with 
the retort that this was the only way 
to make Germany desist from its folly. 
The only inference to bo drawn would 
seem to be that Chamberlain was play- 
ing for time and no longer had any 
real belief in appeasement. Yet after 
Hitler had overrun Czechoslovakia, he 
still hchl on his course of substituting the 
method of discussion for that of force in 
the settlement of differences. It w'as, 
however, becoming ever clearer that the 
gov. was completely out of touch with the 
Brit, people, who wore furious at this 
latest Nazi outrage on the liberty of other 
nations. Tho first sign of any change 
in the gov.'s policy was the opening 
of consultations with Russia on tho 
possibility of Ger. aggression in 8.B. 
Europe, but tho discussions led to no 
concrete result. On March 31, when tho 
air was full of rumours of Ger. debfgns on 
Poland, Chamberlain announced that 
G. B. would lehd its support to Poland 
If that country wero nttackod. Again, 
when Italy overran Albania, the Prime 
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Minister announced that, in tho event of 
any action which threatened Greece or 
Rumania, G. D. would lend those countries 
all tho support in her power. Theso 
pledges marked the end of the much- 
criticised appeasement policy and tho gov. 
now prudently introduced a limited 
measure of conscription by calling up for 
military training men of tho ages of 
twenty to twenty-one and by doubling 
tho strength of the Territorial Army. 
Having given guarantees to Greece and 
Rumania, the gov. realised the importance 
of securing the assistance of Turkey, and 
negotiations with that country wore 
entirely successful. Chamberlain was in 
fact making every effort to build up a 
'peace front,* but his hopes of getting 
the adhesion of Soviet Russia were 
disappointed. In May the king and queen 
made a tour through Canada anil, by 
invitation of President Roosevelt, tho 
tour was extended to the U.S.A. They 
were to have sailed in the Repulse, lint 
the threat of war made it impossible to 
sparo the battleship and they sailed 
in the liner Empress of Australia. Early 
in June a disaster, recalling the loss of the 
ill-fated airship lilOl in 1930. stirred the 
sympathy of tho whole nation: while 
carrying out trials in Liverpool Hay 
the submarine Thetis (which was built 
at a cost of over £3.50,000), after sub- 
merging, failed to rise at the appointed 
time and, though she was soon located, 
all efforts to raise her failed, and of 
over 100 men there were only four sur- 
vivors. With the Ger. threat to Danzig 
(July) and iiagrant violations of Polish 
rights there, the approach of war was 
now obvious. The spirit of the nation, 
however, had by now become thoroughly 
Inured to the prospect of war. and 
on all sides it was recognised that Nazi 
methods wero incompatible with any 
settled order in Kuropp. On the eve of 
the Ger. invasion of Poland Lord Halifax 
(foreign secretary) reiterated (h P.’s 
resolve to stand by that country (Aug. 'IX). 
G. B. went to war with Germany on Sept 3 
(see War, Second World, Causes). 

Under tho National Sendee Bill all men 
from the age of eighteen to forty-one, apart 
from a number who wero excepted, were 
made liable to bo called up for military 
service, the text of tho Bill following 
closely the provisions of the Military 
Training Act posted earlier in tho year. 
Another Bill was passed to implement the 
gov.*s promise to provide grants in respeet 
of injury or death of the civilian pop. An 
Emergency Powers Act was passed at the 
same time which empowered tho gov. 
to do almost anything for securing tho 
public safety, maintaining order, and 
prosecuting the war. Large-scale evacu- 
ation of children and mothers was carried 
out from London ami other big cities, lead- 
ing to serious edv ational and social prob- 
lems. Owing, however, to tho fact that 
there were no air raids in the early months 
of the war, many of t hese returned to their 
former homes, and for many months the 
people of G, B. appeared mostly to be 
following their ordinary avocations and 
pursuits, a state of things which was 


destined to be rudely Interrupted after tho 
fiasco of the Norwegian campaign, and 
which linally ended with tho defeat of 
France. Tho gov. set its face against any 
statement of war aims beyond that of 
winning the war and therefore did not 
repeat tho mistake made In tho previous 
war, when a ministry of reconstruction 
was appointed which made fancy plans for 
creating a new world, only to bo followed 
by disillusionment. 

It may be said that during tho first 
nine months, while Chamberlain was 
Prime Minister, the war was not being 
prosecuted with the efficiency or vigour 
necessary to ensure oven the possibility of 
ultimate victory. Critics of tho gov. felt 
that to achieve tho impulse demanded by 
war in modern conditions, there should be 
a gov. representing all parties in the state. 
Tho gov. w’fts roundly r barged with being 
half-hearted in its determination to speed 
up Industrial production to the requisite 
level. The Labour leaders had declined 
to take office in Chamberlain's gov., 
and, until they should chnngn their minds, 
it was difficult to get the lull support of 
the trade unions behind the national war 
effort. Matters came to a head with tho 
utter failure of the Norwegian expedition 
(see Norway and Denmark, German 
f n v ah ion ok (1910)), and the various 
elL»ments of discontent boiled up in 
a debate in tho Commons in which Mr. 
Amery summed up the feeling of the 
effective majority when ho addressed to 
tho Prime Minister tho words of Cromwull 
to tho Long Parliament, ending in the m 
*Jn Clod's name go!* Despito a loyal 
speech by Mr. Churchill, tho motion of 
confidence was carried by so small a 
majority that Chamberlain felt bound 
to resign. Mr. Churchill formed a new 
administration within a few hours, and the 
prin. Labour leaders entered the gov. In 
tho Wur Cabinet and in the crucial minis- 
tries of Labour and Supply. The new 
gov. met Parliament on May 13, 1910, 
when Mr. Churchill, veritably the captain 
of the nation, made the first of a series of 
memorable speeches which heartened the 
nation in dark and dangerous days und 
impressed the friends of freedom through- 
out tho world. In a famous passage he 
said on that occasion: * 1 should say to tho 
House, as L said to those who joined the 
government. I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears, and sweat.* Tho new 
gov.’y policy , ho said, was to wage war with 
all their might and their aim was victory: 
victory at all costs, victory in spito of nil 
terrors. This, at long hist, was realistic 
language, and though still darker days lay 
immediately ahead, with the approaching 
collapso of France and tho evacuation of 
Dunkirk, the nation now knew what to 
expect and through all vicissitudes 
stoically* boro its burdens. On May 22 
Parliament passed the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act, which gavo tho gov. com- 
plete power of control over persons and 
property for tho prosecution of tho war. 
Tho collapso of France (see Western 
Front in Second World War and 
France, History . Causes of French Col- 
lapse) caused a situation of extreme peril 
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for O. 13. Ou her coasts the danger was 
obvious and imminent, since the enemy’s 
first object after his conquest of Franco 
and tho capture of tho whole of tho equip- 
ment of the Brit, expeditionary force, 
was to mass his armies in and about the 
channel ports and to assemble a large 
fleet of transports and barges, apparently 
intended for an invasion of tho 13rlt. Isles. 
A ‘Home Guard’ ( q.v .) of part-time 
soldiers was hastily enrolled to assist in 
tho defence of their factories and homes. 
But it was evident that as tho Gers. did 
not command tho sea, they rouhi not hope 
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whicli they avoided heavy casualties at tho 
cost of giving up their hope of destroying 
tho defending air force and also at the 
sacriflco of anything like accuracy of aim. 
Their attacks were now made on the great 
tnH., especially London, and wore directed 
with scarcely any pretence of seeking 
military objectives. Tho Brit, civilian 
pop., facing an ordeal unique in their hist., 
showed a fortitude that became the 
wonder of the w orld. The king and queen 
set an example by refusing to leave their 
own bombed home, except to pay sym- 
pathetic i isits to whatever tn. seemed for 
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to land an invading army with auy chance 
of success unless they first secured com- 
plete mastery of tho air over the channel 
aud the Brit. Isles. Tn tho middle of Aug. 
they began air operations on a largo scale 
with this end in view, and battle's between 
largo forces occurred almost daily for over 
a month. Tn these battles the K.A.F. 
fighters, though always heavily out- 
numbered, at once demonstrated a 
decisive Individual superiority over their 
adversaries, inflicting on tho average at 
least four times as many casualties as they 
suffered. By the middle of Sept, it was 
dear that the Gers. wero suffering ruinous 
loss — in one day (Sept. 15) 185 Ger. planes 
wero shot down over Great Britain- and 
were no nearer to their objective of 
obtaining sufficient mastery of the air to 
launch their projected invasion ( see 
Opkkvtion SEAT.ION). They then aban- 
doned the massed assaults by daylight and 
adopted the policy of night raiding, In 


the moment to bo suffering m*)st acutely, 
and to inspect the forces and all kinds of 
national effort. The Ger. menace to tho 
new world, obvious in the Tripartite 
Tact, drew closer the bonds of sympathy 
between G. H. and the U.S.A., and the re- 
turn of Franklin Roosevelt for his third 
term was duo mainly to this sympathy 
and to the realisation that continuity of 
admliubtrut ion was tho best guarantee that 
help in planes, guns, tanks, and other war 
material would bo both effective and 
speed* . Losses at sea and tho diversion 
of labour and shipping to war purposes 
necessitated a great ourtailmcnt of goods 
available for civil consumption and 
accordingly th^ rationing system became 
progressively more severe. In tho fl nancial 
year 1940-11 income tax rose to 8s. 6rf. in 
tho C, while a tax on purchases, ranging 
up to 334 per cent, was placed on nearly 
aft goods not already taxed. The 
gov.’s appeal for national saving met 
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with a great response, and ‘Spitfire’ 
and other fighting and relief funds 
were widely supported. On Sept. 7 
London was bombed without cessation for 
many hours. The moat savage attack 
was concentrated on dockland, creating 
an enormous Are problem. Something of 
the kind had been prepared for, but the 
strain on the service was very heavy. 
Fire-fighting organisation was, however, 
rapidly developed and, as a result, every 
situation that arose after that time was 
adequately met. On Dec. 29 another 
fierce onslaught was made on the city of 
London, the evident intention \>emg by 
means of incendiary bombs, to bo followed 
later by high explosives, to destroy the 
commercial heart of the empire by fire. 
Though fleice while it lasted the raid 
ceased suddenly and the work of extin- 
guishing the bombs was quickly put in 
hand. In tills fire many Wren churches 
of great beautv were destroyed, including 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street; St. Lawrence, 
Jewry; St. Stephen, Coleman Street; 
Christ Church, Greyfriars; St. Leonard, 
Foster; St. Mary, Aldormanbury ; St. 
Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. Mary 
Woolnoth. Dr. Johnson’s house in 
Gough Square was gutted, Trinity House 
and a number of the old city halls were 
demolished, and many streets were 
severely damaged, including Newgate 
Street, Cheapside. Aldersgate, London 
Wall, St. Paul's Churchyard, Paternoster 
Row, Tower Hill, and the Minorles. Many 
newspaper offices and publishers’ houses 
were gutted. The famous 500-year-old 
London Guildhall was also destroyed, and 
business premises were grievously dam- 
aged. The orgy of destruction, failed 
in its purpose, but the lesson that 
buildings, when otherwise unoccupied, 
should be guarded against a similar danger 
recurring was brought homo to the people 
by the gov. and press, and very soon 
compulsory fire-watching services were 
ordered by the home secretary. Prov. 
cities and tns. were also heavily raided, 

* specially in Nov. 19 JO. Coventry «uf- 
fered appalling damage (Nov. 10), the 
famous cathedral being almost destroyed, 
together with the chief .shopping centre. 
In Manchester the Free Trado Hall was 
burnt out and a large part of the Royal Ex- 
change. The Elizabethan >St. Peter’s 
Hospital, the Dutch Houso, and the 
Univ. Great Hall (opened m 1925) in 
Bristol were destroyed. Other tns. to 
suffer very grri\o danidgo to shops, offices 
churches, and dwelling houses were 
Birmingham, .Southampton, and Sheffield 
(Nov.— Dec.). Manv famous buildings 
In Britain wore ustd as targets by Ger. 
raiders and damagi d more or less severely ; 
these included the to 11 owing; — Churches' 
Westminster Abbey (at least twice); S*t. 
Paul's Cathedral; M, Martin-in-tho- 
FJelds; St. Ole me .t Danes (twice, being 
burnt out on the second occasion in 1 94 1 ) ; 
St. Giles, Cripplegato, >t. Swithio's. Can- 
non Street; St. August ine, Watllng Street: 
St. Margaret's, Westminster; Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road; Can- 
terbury Cathedral; and Exeter Cathedral. 
Hospitals: St. Thomas’s; Great Ormond 
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Street; London Hospital; Queen Mary’s 
Hospital; St. Bartholomew’s Medical 
School; Charterhouse Clinic; St. Dunstan’s 
headquarters; Royal Hospital,' Chelsea; 
and Ford's Hospital, Coventry. Famous 
bu tidings : Buckingham Palace ; St. James's 
Palace; Kensington Palace; Lamboth 
Palace; Eitham Palace; Houso of Com- 
mons (the debating chamber gutted in May 
1911); House of Lords; Brit. Museum; 
Law Courts; Tate Gallery; the Old 
Bailey; Imperial War Museum; Queen’s 
Hall (burnt out); Somerset House; Hcrt- 
lord Ilouso; Burlington House; Tower 
of London; Westminster Hall (at least 
twico^; Temple; Inner and Middle Lib- 
raries (a cry serious damage); Stationers' 
Hall; Radnor Houso, Twickenham; Aus- 
tralia Houso; Bank of England (near); Co. 
Hall ; Mmo Tu&saud’s; National City Bank 
of New York; Public Record Office; S. 
Africa House; Univ. College Library; 
Y.M.C.A. headquarters; the Zoo; Royal 
Empire Society, Northumbcibud Aveimo; 
Royal College of Surgeons: Arg\ lo Theatre, 
Merseyside; Arts Theatre, Birkenhead, 
Birmingham Art Gallery; and Birming- 
ham tn. hall. Clubs: Arts Club, Dover 
Street (almost demolished); Carlton; and 
Reform (see also under Loxno.v). Ver\ 
considerable damage was done to business 
premises, shops, and other buildings in t he 
spring of 1941 in Plymouth, the Mersey- 
side, Glasgow, Swansea, Biistol, and other 
ports, this being part or the elfin t to crush 
Brit, trade in the so-called battle of ttao 
Atlantic. (For further details of damage 
see under the names of cities and towns). 

Mr. Churchill’s prestige as G. B.’s war 
leader remained undimmed throughout 
the war. When events culminated to- 
wards the end of 1941 in the marshalling 
of a world- wide alliance of great powers 
against the aggressor nations there was an 
enhanced appreciation of how much Ills 
leadership had contributed to this since 
the period when, immediately after the 
fall of France, G. B. and tho common- 
wealth faced a terrible menace undaunted 
but alone. In particular Ills prompt 
declaration of G. B.’s full support for 
Russia, after she was invaded by tho (Jer. 
armies, his historic meeting at sea with 
President Roosevelt and the framing of 
tho Atlantic ( ’barter (q.t?.), and his further 
'lisit to Washington (Dee.) to promote tho 
co-ordination ni the war effort of the Allies, 
wero recognised os decisive marks of 
statesmanship. Tho increasing scale of 
Amer. uid for G. B. before America 
formally declared war on the Axis, and tho 
growth of collaboration iu every sphere 
between tho two countries also owed much 
to Mr. Churchill’s liandlipg of Anglo- 
Amcr. relations. War fiikiuco became 
more stabilised. G. B.’s total expenditure 
in the year ended March 31, 1941, was 
£3,884,000,000 of which £1,409,000,000 
was raised fiom revenue aqd tho balanco 
borrowed. Tho standard rate of income 
tux was increased to 10s. in the £ and 
tho reduction of the exemption limit to 
£110 a year increased from 2,000,000 to 
7,800,000 the number of persons liablo to 
tax. Tbe object of this heavy now taxa- 
tion was not merely to raise revenue 
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towards paying 1 for the war, but also to 
reduce purchasing power in the hands of 
the public as a safeguard against Inflation. 
By Der. war expenditure had reached the 
rato of nearly £83,000,000 a week, or 
nearly £11,750,000 a day, while G. B. f s 
total expenditure during the war had 
by that time reached £8,300,000,000. 
Organisation of man -power and woman- 
power developed rapidly. Compulsions 
wore extended in sev. directions, notably 
for tho recruitment of tho women's auxil- 
iary services and for tho transfer of wor- 
kers to tho making of munitions from 
industries less important in wartime. 
Concentration of industries possessing 
surplus labour and factories became public 
policy directed by tho Board of Trade. 
There were largo applications of the 
Kescntlul Works Order to control tho 
supply of labour in shipbuilding, railway 
transport, (look transport, building, coal- 
mining, and also agriculture. Tho second 
National Service Act received the royal 
assent ou Dee. 18, when a proclamation 
was signed by the king calling up women 
between twenty and thirty years of age. 
The Act declared that a liability rested on 
all persons of either sex to undertako some 
form of national se,.»Vo. nnd it fixed tho 
higher age limit of the National Service 
Acts at fifty-one and extended their appli- 
cation to women for the purpose of main- 
taining tho women's auxiliary services. 
Married women and women with a child 
under fourteen were exempted from 
conscription. 

Over the broad field of stiutegy through- 
out the year tho ultimately dominant 
factor was Brit, sea -power. The problem 
for Germany, whose dominion now ex- 
tended over most of W. Europe, was to 
make this hbensraum stable under tho 
constnut pressure of the Brit, blockade; 
and if tho blockade could bo maintained 
it was evident that the Gers. during the 
year must attempt to break out of the 
encirclement, who! her by invasion of G. B., 
by a thrust towards the Mediterranean at 
oither end, or by an irruption still further 
E. than Poland. At the same time the 
attempt to set up a counter- blocks do 
continued throughout tho year in the 
Atlantic whore the Ger. Admiralty hoped, 
by means of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare based on tho Fr. ports, to cut ofT G. 11. 
from Amor, food supplies and munitions; 
but by this time the D.S.A. had become 
convinced that her own national luture 
depended upon sustaining O. B.’s resis- 
tance to aggression. Tho U.S. Gov. saw 
that the logic of lcaso and lend (< 7 .t\) 
required also a guarantee that the supplies 
could reach tlieir destination. The weak- 
est link in the Brit, chain of encirclement 
was the Mediterranean, and tho contest 
for its control was long drawn and fluc- 
tuating. Tn the course of this struggle 
.Brit, arms triumphed over the It. forces. 
In the eourso of Gen. Wavell's campaign 
in Libya tho entire It. army in (Jyren- 
aica was shattered, the It. Empire in E. 
Africa was destroyed following a simul- 
taneous advance from the Sudan and 
Kenya under Gens. Cunningham and 
Platt, and an It. fleet, which had ventured 


out to cut Brit, communications botween 
Alexandria and Greece, was destroyed off 
Capo Matapan by Adm. Sir Andrew 
Cunningham. Scc Italian East Africa, 
Second World War Campaign in (1941). 
The successful Brit, campaign in Libya 
had for tho moment confirmed the grip of 
Brit, power over tho E. Mediterranean; 
but it was in this region that the Gers. 
made their first attempt to break out of 
their encirclement, and Brit, troops had 
to bo diverted from Libya to meet the 
threat to Greece, to whom Britain had 
given guarantees. This Ger. thrust to- 
wards tho Mediterranean was supported 
by other Axis activities in the Middle 
E.; but an apprehended Ger. advance 
across Asia Minor to the Caucasus 
was thwarted by Turkish fidelity to 
the Brit, alliance, fice further Africa, 
North, Second Would War Campaigns 
in; Greece. Second World War Cam- 
paign in ( 1941 ) ; Crete, Battle of (1941 ). 

Tho outbreak of war on the E. front 
changed the whole aspect of affairs 
throughout the world. On tho Axis side 
troops from numerous satellite countries 
were quickly involved in tho conflic t and, 
in response to Russian requests, G. 13. 
declared war on those countries. The 
reaction in G. B. had been instantaneous. 
Mr. Ghurchill, broadcasting on the day of 
the Ger. Invasion of Russia, unequi- 
vocally faced the simple issue that, 
notwithstanding differences of political 
creed, the enemies of Hitlerite Germany 
w T ere the lricnds and allies of G. B. and 
ho promised tho fullest aid to Russia, 
though for geographical reasons Brit, 
assistance could only be in the form of 
munitions of war. Later in tho year 
disaster oame in tho Far E. with Japan's 
entry into tho war. Jl.M.S. Prince of 
I Vales and II.M.S. Repulse had been sent 
to .Singaporo in anticipation of war with 
Japan to bo tho mainstay of the Brit. 
Pacific fleet, but soon after Japan's 
attack on the Allies had boon launched 
both these capital ships were sunk. Hong 
Kong was taken by the new enemy by 
Christmas Dav and Brit. Malaya was 
invaded. Thus 1911 ended with heavy 
loss in flic Far E. theatre of war, and 
tho prospect of still greater losses was 
to bo feaicd before Brit, and Amer. sea- 
power could rally anil restore the balance. 

During the flr^t six months of 1942 
Parliament reflected the uneasiness of the 
nation at a disheartening series of military 
reverses and disasters. Relations be- 
tween the gov. and the Commons were 
often much strained. On his return from 
Washington in Jau., following a second 
conference with President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill found tho Commons restive at 
tho continued Jap. advance through Brit. 
Malm a. and he therefore demanded a vote 
of confidence, which indeed he obtained 
after a critical debate of three days by 
the crushing majority of 464 votes to 1 
(Jan. 21). On result of the debate was 
the decision to appoint a minister of 
production. A further throat of political 
crisi.-. developed later after the fall of 
Singapore ana the escape of the Ger. war- 
ships, Schamhorst (g.v.), Gneisenau (q.v.). 
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and Prince Evgen from Brest through the 
Eng. Channel, Domands for a recon- 
struction of the War Cabinet became so 
insistent that Mr. Churchill yielded to the 
storm. The War Cabinet at the end of 
1941 comprised Mr. Churchill (Prime 
Minister), Air. Clement Attlee (dominions 
affairs and deputy Prime Minister), Sir 
John Anderson (lord president of the 
council), Mr. llerbert Morrison (home 
affairs and homo security), Mr. Anthony 
Eden (foreign affairs and leader of the 
House of Commons), Air. Oliver Lyttelton 
(production), Mr. Ernest Biwin (labour 
and national service), and the Australian 
minister Air R. G. Casey (minister of state 
in the Aliddlo E.). The budget intro- 
duced in Apnl was for a total expenditure 
of £5,286,000,000. In June Parliament 
approved a gov. plan for the coal industry 
under which, for the duration of the war, 
the Stato assumed full operational control 
of the mines in order to secure the maxi- 
mum production, administrative respon- 
sibility being vested in a new Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. Air. Churchill again 
visited the U.S.A. in June. In the mean- 
time the Brit. Eighth Army ( q.v .) was 
diriven out of Libya, and with Rommel 
threatening Egypt Parliament was again 
anxious and critical. Mr. Churchill, for 
tne first time, had to meet the challenge 
of a motion of ‘no confidence* in the 
‘central direction of the war* in the 
Commons, but the vote of censure motion 
was defeated by 176 to 25 votes. Air. 
Churchill, while admitting the serious- 
ness of the Libyan defeat, effectively 
defended the central direction of the war; 
but he took caro very soon to visit Cairo 
and effect a drastic reorganisation of the 
high command there (ace further Afrtua, 
North). His next review of the war 
situation, delivered in Sept, after his re- 
turn from Egypt, gave general satisfaction 
to the House of Commons, and from that 
time relations between the House and the 
gov. rteadilv improved pari passu with the 
improved military situation; for when 
the king on Nov. 11 opened a new session 
of Parliament, Rommel was in full retreat, 
a largo Anglo-Amcr. expeditionary force 
had successfully landed in Fr. N. Africa, 
and the whole outlook in the Mediter- 
ranean had changed. 

W ith it groat army inactive in G. B., and 
soon swollen by thousands of troops from 
the U.fe.A., who had been arriving in the 
country since the turn of the year, there 
had been increasing popular clamour for 
some more otnioii'i exertion of Brit, mili- 
tary power in the European theatre of war. 
This clamour soon took the form of a 
demand for the invasion of N. Europo in 
order to open wlmt was called ‘a second 
front* — a clamour motlv ated by chivalrous 
desire to lessen the heavy burden laid on 
Russia, with which stato a treaty of alliance 
in the war and of c llaboratlon and mutual 
assistanco thereafter was concluded in 
London, May 26. But the real key to the 
situation was the coutrol of Africa and 
tho Mediterranean, in which sea the 
devoted is. of Malta alone kept the Brit, 
flag flying — the one defiant symbol in what 
was almost a mare clausum of tho Axis; 


and therefore the Allies pursued their 
destined courso in tho Middle E. unde- 
terred by this clamour. 

In G. B. during this year of impending 
great events in the military sphere, the 
planned mobilisation of tho last reserves 
of man-power for the forces and of woman- 
power to replace tho men in essential 
civil work, foreshadowed the deploy- 
ment of the full strength of tlio nation in 
action against the enemy. But on tho 
other hand the phase of struggle for mere 
survival was so far modified that already 
post-war reconstruction began to lie dis- 
cussed, and plans made for rebuilding of 
blitzed cities and, especially, for the 
use of land and the location of industry 
(see under Town and Country Planning) 
and for guaranteeing social security 
against tho fear of unemployment and 
want (see The Beveridge Report, pul). 
Dec. 1). The year was also notable 
for a further stage in the hist, of Indian 
autonomy. The rapid initial success of 
Jap. arms quickened the desire of G. B. 
for the removal of the political obstacles 
to India’s war effort, and on Aland) 11 Air. 
Churchill announced that tho War Cabinet 
had formulated a plan for the appointment 
after the war of an elected All India 
constituent assembly to draw up a con- 
btitution on dominion status lines, which 
plan had been taken to India by Sir 
Stafford Cripps for negotiation with the 
political parties there ; but in t ho result the 
Indian Congress xejeittd the proposals 
(April 10). 

During the year. although Ger. air 
acti\ity o\er G. It. bad (let lined greatly 
from the weight of the 1910 raids, 
the Geis., during Apnl-May, carried out 
a number of rather heavy raids on tho 
cathedral cities of Exeter. Bath, Norwich, 
and York (Canterbury was attacked in 
Oct.), doing considerable damage to life 
and property. The Gers. justified, theso 
attacks on cities dc\ oid of w ar industries, 
but full of historic monuments, as a 
reprisal for the damage done to Lubeek, 
but ignoring the military objectives in 
that Ger. city. G. B. was now waging 
more effective war against the Ger. U- 
boat menace. Tho combined effect of 
sea and air patrol was, increased de- 
struction of Ger. submarines operating 
near U. B., which sent them ever further 
afield in search of their victims (see also 
Coastal Command). Under the leader- 
ship of Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris 
tho Brit, bomber force began to strike 
deadly blows at tho enemy's war produc- 
tion. Mr. Churchill promised that Ger. 
cities, harbours, and centres of war pro- 
duction would be subjected to an ordeal 
tho like of which had n$ver been ex- 
perienced by any country continuity, 
severity, and magnitude (see further under 
Ain Raids). At tho end of tho year the 
It.A.F. was bigger than tho combined 
air forces of Germany and Italy; but 
commitments were growing even faster 
than tho R.A.F., thereby entailing ever 
greater demands on production. 

In 1943 Mr. Churchill, with the 
foreign secretory, Mr. Eden, took part 
In a series of international conferences 
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at which the allied wai plans wore 
concerted, and provision was made for 
continued collaboration after the war — 
a collaboration which, in the result, was 
far from whole hearted The strain of 
these Journeys on Mr Churchill was 
severe, and in 1 c b ho was seriously ill w ith 
pneumonia following the Casablanca C on 
feronce, and he suffond a second attack 
later in the ycai while In the Aliddh E 
but on both occ isions made a good 
recovery OnMij 18 aftci the success 
ful issue of the 1 unman camp ugn Parlm 
incut formally expressed its gratitude to 
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insurance for all classes, for all purposes, 
from the cradle to the grave,* and later 
(Nov 9), at the Mansion liouse he said 
the gov wero formulating plans to ensuro 
that if ter the war food, work, and homes 
wero found for all The sixth war budget 
made no increase in direct taxation, but 
indirect taxation, mainly on tobacco, 
liquoi, and luvurj goods, was increased 
to }icld an additional ann revenue of 
iMO 000 000 Iho average rate of war 
c xpenditure had risen to £1 5,000 000 a 
da y md up to this time ( Ypnl 12) the war 
had cost (i B fild.OOO 000 000 In the 
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the Brit and allud fori is for the brilliant 
vu tory in IS Afru i lhc king visit id N 
Africa bv air on June 1 2 and subsequently 
went to Malt i on which is lnd been 
bestowed the t* corgi Cross — bcim iverj 
w he re reciiM d w itli u< i lam itl m ns 
indeed w is Mr ( hurt lull when hi visited 
tbe is m the following Nov 

With tlu war piogussmg favouiibly, 
Pailiamcnt turned its attention ininas 
ingly to post wai polichs putnuluh in 
ph v si< al and sot I it u construi tion 1 he 
gov in n pled (1 1 h ) m prim ipli tin pi in 
for social security expounded in the 
lievt ridge report, and in «i broadcast to 
the nation on March 21 Air Churchill 
bowing to the spiilt of the times out limit 
a four v car plau of postwar social 
policy for execution by a national 
gov , representing all parties lLo said 
that ho favoured * national compulsory 

EE. 6 


following sipt tin gov introduced a 
si home 1 r collection of income tax from 
current tamings known as PAYE 
(Paj V> A ou 1 irn) Tills scheme, as 
pit put d bv bir Kingsley Wood chan 
cclloi cf the exchequer, was at Hist 
ill signed to apply only to weekly wage 
eiriuis but Ins successor, blr John 
Amlcison cxti ruled It to all salaried 
workers i irtnng up to £l»00 a \ear and, 
latu to tho whole range of Schedule E 
taxpivus Tho life of Parliament was 
prolong! d by statute into the ninth j car 
pfob iblj one reason why the < onsuva 
tivi p utv, who wero well in the majority, 
sulliud so sev re a defeat m 194 5 — but 
tlic mw session, opened on Nov 21, 
aroused criticism on tho ground that the 
king s speech contained no spec lfio 
pi onuses of early legislation on sucli 
subjects as tbe social security plan and the 
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future use of land (see on this the refer- 
ences to the Barlow. Utkwatt, and Scott 
reports under Town and Country 
Planning). Late in Dec. Mr. R. A. 
Butler, minister of education, introduced 
his new Education Bill, designed to super- 
sede all previous Acts and involving a 
complete recalling of the national sjstem 
of education (for full details see Edu- 
cation). 

The mobilisation of Britain’s man- 
power reached the peak this year. There 
were over 33,000,000 registrations of 
persons between the ages of fourteen and 
sixty-four. By the end of Sept, some 

22,750,000 were in the services, civil 
defence, the munitions industries, or other 
paid occupations necessary for the civil 
life of the nation. In addition more than 

1,000,000 women were doing voluntary 
work of ono kind or another, while house- 
hold work, including the care of 0,000,000 
children under fourteen, was the prov. of 
most of the remainder. Also more than 

1.000. 000 men and women over sixty- 
five years of age were in full-time paid 
employment. A statist ieal analysis shows 
that of the 16,000,000 males between 
fourteen and sixty-five no fewer than 

15.000. 000 were in the armed forces or 
in paid employment which had been 
repeatedly combed to eliminate redundant 
labour. In the same age groups 7 ,750,000 
women out of 17,000,000 were in either 
the auxiliary services or in paid employ- 
ment. Some 700,000 women with domes- 
tic tics were engaged in r art-time work. 
Of the single women between eighteen 
and forty, 91 per cent were either in the 
auxiliary services or in work, and 80 per 
cent of the married women under forty- 
one and without dependent children were 
also engaged in the war effort. These 
figures, as justifiably claimed by Mr. 
Bevln, showed that mobilisation in O, B. 
was more extensive and more thorough 
than in any other country, allied or 
enemy, engaged in the war. But this 
mobilisation involved too severe combing, 
notably in the coal-mines and in the 
cotton industry- The weakening of the 
labour force in the mines created so serious 
a problem as to necessitate the unprece- 
dented dilution of youths of eighteen to 
coal -nn mng as an alternative to military 
service, and indeed tho blow to the 
Industry was so serious that it was one 
of the factors that contributed to tho 
economic and industrial crisis of 1910-47. 
For the time being, however, the remark- 
able war effort of (}. B. was eloquently 
reflected in t he mounting scalo of the 
country’s air and anti-submarine warfare i 
on German}. Th»*io was Indubitably a 
changed feeling m Germany duo partly 
to the over ginumg R.A.F. offensive, 
formidably reiufointi by the Amer, air 
forces based on Britain, and partly to 
the fact that, w» do U-boats wore still 
taking an increasing toil of allied shipping 
and still increasing m number, yet the 
destruction of U-boats was proceeding at 
a still greater proportionate rate. 

In a year of impressrv e military achieve- 
ments by the allied arms, Parliament was 
increasingly occupied in discussing and 


enacting policies for the post-war period 
of reconstruction. There was. however, 
more discussion than enactment Inasmuch 
ns tho gov. pursued the method of out- 
lining policy in white papers for pari, and 
press discussion before Bills were drafted. 
But there was ono outstanding piece of 
legislation, namely the passing of Mr. 
Butler’s (who became tho first minister of 
education under tho new Act) Education 
Act which became law on Aug 3, 1914 (see 
Education). Discussions in medical 
circles and in tho press, lay and pro- 
fessional, on tho gov.’s white paper on a 
national health service continued through- 
out the year, while discussion on medical 
education w r as also founded on the Royal 
College of Physicians' report on child 
health and a comprehensive survey of 
the whole subject by the (Joodcn ought 
Committee. No legislative enactment on 
this controversial subjoot, however, was 
destined to bo passed in tho lifetime of this 
Parliament. The white paper on medi- 
cal services was followed (May) by a white 
paper on employment policy, in wdiich the 
gov. accepted the much-quoted assump- 
tions of tho Beveridge report, but foil 
short of Sir Wm. Beveridge's confident ex- 
position of ‘full employment in a free 
society ’ by setting forth only tho essentials 
of a policy for maintaining after the war *a 
high rate of employment.’ In 9ept. tho 
gov. announced their proposals for child- 
ren’s allowances, compreliensivo social 
insurance, industrial injury Insurance, and 
reform of public assistance. Parliament 
gave general approval to the.se proposals, 
and a Ministry of National Insurance was 
estab. under Sir Wm. Jowitt to administer 
the current insurance schemes and super- 
vise the work of tho Assistance Board. For 
housing tho gov. adopted the targets of 

250,000 temporary factory-made bunga- 
lows and 300,000 permanent dwellings 
to be erected in tho first two years of 
peace, to be followed by 3,000,000 to 

4,000,000 houses in the subsequent ten 

? rears. Parliament authorised the spend - 
ng of £150,000,000 on temporary 
dwellings. The housing problem, how- 
ever, was to prove an intractable one both 
as to immediate needs and long-term 
programmes and, as to the former, the 
arrival of the flying-bomb (g.v.) in tho 
summer upset arrangements for an 
early resum pt ion of building. The labour 
force engaged on house repairs in tho 
London region had to l>e augmented from 

21,000 to 132,000 men, reinforced by 
assistance from tlio Brit* and allied 
services. The number of houses damaged 
was 720,000, and of these only 260,000 had 
been repaired by Christmas. Tho Town 
and Country Planning Act}* which gave 
local authorities wider powefs to purchase 
compulsorily land required for the re- 
construction or blitzed and blighted areas, 
became law after an acrimonious passage 
through Parliament (see Town and 
Country Planning). 

The year’s budget made no important 
changes in taxation, but the chancellor, 
Fir John Anderson, announced proposals 
for aiding the modernisation and re- 
equipment of industry and agriculture 
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after the war by now and increased 
tax allowances on new buildings plant, 
and machinery, as well oh in respect of 
expenditure on research. For the year 
ended March 31, 1044, expenditure 

was £5,788,421,000, being £2,740,873,000 
higher than revenuo and by now the 
national debt had risen from £8,163,000,000 
in 1939 to £17,722,564,000. The great 
industrial effort behind the forces assured 
the success of the projected invasion of 
Normandy on D-Day, the governing 
date for making the utmost impact on the 
enemy. On that day (June 0), though the 
maximum mobilisation of man-power was 
reached the previous year, the accumu- 
lation of armed strength in men and 
munitions continued. On D-Day there 
were 4,500,000 men in the armed forces, 
notwithstanding the casualties in nearly 
five year* of war, while there were now 

500.000 women in the auxiliary forces. 
There were, at the same timo, 223,000 
men and 56,000 women in full-time civil 
defence. At the end of the year tho gov. 
decided to increase tlie combatant 
strength of the uimy by 250,000 men and 
to enlarge the A.T.B. (q.v.) and post units 
of that force overseas. Comparative 
statistics establish in fw»t that at this 
time more than 2.000,OUU women not 
formerly in industrial employment were 
mobilised in the war ettort, and even this 
figure is a purely conservative estimate. 
Large redistributions oi man -power 
became necessary through variations in 
the aircraft programme, the completion 
of special equipment lor the Invasion 
of tho Continent, aud for putting back 
into product ion shell laetoiies whose 
output had for some timo been surplus 
to requirements but was now necessary 
to meet an enormously increased expen- 
diture of ammunition on the \V. front 
und contingent needs in the Far E. 

Up to this date more than twit e the pro- 
ductive effort of tho First World \\ nr lmd 
been absorbed by the Second \V orld \\ ar. 
During the year many Homo Guards 
(q.v.) served os anti-aircraft gun crows, 
but the war was now so clearly reaching 
a favourable climax that the Home Guard 
was stood down early in the winter. A 
gov. white paper (Nov.) on tho Brit, 
war effort showed that Britain hud mobi- 
lised 22,000,000 men and women in tho 
aotivo ago groups for direct war service 
in the forces or in industry— i.e. 69 per 
cent of tho imp. in their ago groups, 
(i. B. itself had produced seven-tenths 
of tho munitions supplied to tho Brit. 
Commonwealth, other empiro countries 
had produced another tenth, while tho 
balance came from the U.S.A, From the 
beginning of the war to tho end of 1943 
O. B. built 6,730,009 dead-weight tons of 
new merchant shipping and, in agriculture, 
tho ploughing up of 7,000,000 ac. of grass- 
land had resulted in halving food imports. 
Nearly one in three of all houses m the 
kingdom hail been destroyed or damaged, 

202.000 were totally destroyed, another 

255.000 rendered uninhabitable. At sea 
nearly 3000 Brit, ships had been sunk. 
Exports had been reduced to less than a 
third of the 1938 figure. Direct taxation 


had increased from £494,000,000 in 1938 
to £1.781,000,000 in 1943, indirect from 
£582,000,000 to £1,249,000,000. Total 
war expenditure had now reached the 
great sum of £25,000,000,000. To pay 
for imports of war materials the gov. had 
to Bell oversea assets worth £1,065,000,000, 
while incurring fresh oversea liabili- 
ties to tho amount of £2,300,000,000. 
The total casualties to all rankB of tho 
armed forces of <>. B. during the war 
were: killed, 214,723; missing, 53,039; 
wounded, 277.090; prisoners of war, 
180,405. Total, 755,257. Civilian casual- 
ties from the beginning of the war to 
the end of Nov. 1943 were 58,459 killed; 
81,154 iujured and detained in hospital. 

The ending of tho war in Europe was 
quickly followed by tho dissolution of 
the Coalition Oov., and the general election 
that came soon after resulted in the return 
of a Labrnr Gov. with a large absolute 
majority. This was tlie third Labour 
Oov., but the first that held both office and 
power. Mr. Churchill's Coalition Gov. 
ended on May 23, 1945. or only a fortnight 
after Germany # s surrender; but previously 
both the Labour and Liberal parties had 
decided to withdraw from the coalition, 
the continuance of which they favoured 
till t lie election as agaimt Mr. Church ill’s 
suggestion to continue until the war 
against Japan had been won. The 
Labour partv , liowover, believed that this 
suggestion was a device by the Conserva- 
tive pnrt\ to derive the maximum advan- 
tage irom Mr. Churchill's great prestige 
as G. li.\s war loader through a rushed or 
khaki elution, and their rejection of tho 
proposal proved decisive. Mr. Churchill 
then resigned und formed a new gov. 
mostly of Conservative ministers. This 
‘caretaker’ gov. met on May 29 and the 
election took place on July 5. All parties 
pledged themselves to the vigorous 
prosecution of the war against Japan and 
to the enactment of tho great programme 
of social reform projected by tnc i 'oalition 
Gov. But in tlie contemplated method of 
achieving social reform there was a sub- 
stantial difference reflecting tho opposed 
ideologies of f Conservatives and Socialists. 
For tho Labour party put forward an 
industrial programme for the nationali- 
sation ot tho coal, gas, and eloetrioity 
industries. of inland transport services, 
and of toe iron and steel industries. 
They also advocated public ownership 
of the Bank of England and the creation 
of a National Investment Board. Tho 
Oonserv at ivos stoutly opposed this domes- 
tic poliev, and tho electoral battle was 
fought mainly on this issuo. The Con- 
serve! i\o-. however, suffered one of tho 
severest defeats in their whole hist.; for 
in a Douse of Commons of 640 members 
the 1 iii hour party won 393 seats as against 
160 in the previous Parliament; the 
Conservatives dropped from 358 to only 
189 seats; whib the Liberal party, who 
had put forward M)7 candidates, haa only 
twelve elected. Mr. Churchill, having 
resigned again, Mr. Clement Attlee ac- 
cepted the king’s invitation to form a 
gov. In the speech from the throno at 
tho opening of tho first session, tlie new 
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gov. included in their legislative pro- 
gramme proposals for nationalising the 
coal industry, placing the Bank of England 
under public ownership, reorganising air 
transport, and for the repeal of tho Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act; aud by 
the end of tho yoar the Bank of England 
Bill had been passed and the Coal Nation- 
alisation Bill introduced, while a scheme 
hod boon promoted for reorganising civil 
aviation under three statutory corpora- 
tions (see further under Aviation, Civil; 
Bank of England Nationalisation Act ; 
Coalmines, Nationalisation of). There 
was no equivocation in the matter of 
socialisation, for on Nov. 19 Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, leader of the House of Commons, 
announced that during tho lifetime of the 
present Parliament the gov. would bring 
under public ownership tho electricity 
supply industry, the gas industry, rail- 
ways, canals, docks and harbour under- 
takings, and long-distance road haulage, 
whilo road passenger transport would he 
co-ordinated with the national scheme. 
A Conservative challenge to tho whole 
policy of the gov. by way of a motion of 
censure early in Dee. served only to 
emphasise the strength of the Labour 
ministry’s hold on tlie House of Commons. 

Tiie keynote of life in G. B. in tho 
months following tho end of the war was 
its austerity or poverty, and so far from 
time bringing any mitigation, this aus- 
terity was destined to become gru\ely 
aggravated before the end of 1940, 
gradually risiDg to a crescendo of the most 
acute national crisis. The unforeseen 
sudden end of tho war with Japan (Sept. 
1945) enabled a somewhat greater total 
of releases from the forces than hod been 
previously proposed, and by Nov. 30 
955,315 men and 147,229 women were 
discharged to take part in tho export 
drive for increased dollar resources. Tho 
financial stringency In Britain, which now 
made itself felt throughout tho whole 
political and economic system of tho 
countrv, was influenced largely by the 
cessation (Sept. 2) of the lend-lea-.e 
arrangement immediately following tho 
defeat of Japan. Under that arrange- 
ment G. JL, ha\ing paid away her foreign 
investments to finance the war effort, had 
converted a great proportion of her in- 
dustry to munitions and other war 
supplies, relying on America to feed the 
people. Tt was economically impossible 
to import and pay for the necessities of 
life pending the outcome of tho national 
effort to restore the British export trade; 
hence it became urgent to secure a large 
credit in Ainer. dollars to survive the 
period of reconstruction, and after many 
weeks of negotiation in Washington a 
loan of £1, 100, 000 ,000 was arranged, but 
on such onerous terms— as, for instance, 
Amer. insistence on tho abolition by G. B. 
of tariff preferences— as to invite grave 
forebodings of default when repayment 
should become due. 

Early in 1915 Mr. Churchill had mot 
President Roosevelt aipl Marshal Stalin 
at Yalta in the Crimea to make plans for 
the final defeat, occupation, and control of 
Germany and for eventual co-opcratlon for 


peace (Fob. 4-11), and on Mr. Churchill's 
return to Britain his gov. received a vote 
of confidence on tho Crimea decisions 
by 413 votes to nil. This conference 
portended the defeat of Germany. Some 
four days after the allied forces under 
F.-M. Montgomery began tho Rhine 
crossings (March 23) the 1050th and last 
Ger. rocket to reach Britain landed at 
Orpington — a Parthian dart w hioh seemed 
to be tho prelude to a swift succession 
of military disasters for Germany and 
Japan unparalleled in the hist, of warfare. 
Meanwhile, however, Britain’s great war 
leader, as has boon seen, was not destined 
to continue at tho helm after the Ger. 
surrender, though it may be said that ho 
bad done much to sow tho heed's of Japan's 
defeat. Whilo tho election result in 
Britain was awaited Mr. Churchill went 
to Potsdam (July 17) (see also Potsdam 
Agreement) for a conference with Presi- 
dent Truman and Marshal Stalin, and in 
the unusual circumstances ho asked Mr. 
Attlee, as leader of tho opposition, to 
accompany him. Tlioy loft tho confer- 
ence to ho in Britain for the declaration of 
the election results on July 20, ami it was 
Mr. Attlee who returned to the conference 
two days later as Prime Minister with Mr. 
Ernest Bovin as his foreign secret nry. 
Thus ended Mr. Churchill's premiership: 
but for tho most part Brit, foreign policy 
continued unchanged throughout this and 
tho following year. 

In the first session of the new Parlia- 
ment, which lasted for nearly fifteen 
months, the gov. enacted a great volume 
of reconstruction legislation besides a large 
instalment of thejr own distinctive pro- 
gramme of hoeialisat ion. Jn this schsion 
alone no fewer than • { ghty-foiir Acts were 
passed, outstanding social measures being 
the National lnsuracc Act, a consolidating 
measure providing also for an extoudod 
system of national insurance and also 
for the making of payments towards the 
cost of a national health service, and tho 
complementary measure, tho National 
Health Service Act, to establish a national 
health service for England and Wales: 
aud tho National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Art, which repealed and re- 
placed the former series of statutes on 
workmen’s compensation and made now 
aud better provision for compensation for 
industrial casualties. Tho Goal National- 
isation Act received the royal assent in 
July 1940 and the coal-mines wore 
brought under tho control of the National 
Coal Board. Imperial communications 
were also brought under ppblio ownership 
by tho Cable nnd Wireless Bill, as were 
tho processes of investment by tho 
Borrowing (Control and <|uaranteo) Bill. 
After most bitter dobutos ih tho Commons, 
tho gov. secured the passage of a Bill to 
repeal tho Trndo Disputes and Trado 
Unions Act of 1927 and to restore all 
enactments aud rules of law affected by 
that Act — a repeal which to many socrued 
calculated to bring a protracted general 
strike within tho range of possibility. 
The Commons also debated a motion 
seeking approval of tho gov. ’a proposals 
to transfer sections of the iron and steel 
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industry to public ownorship, but though 
tlio motion won carried by tho gov/s 
groat majority, tho weight of pari, and 
outside criticism of tho proposals Induced 
tho gov. to postpone its Bill, though they 
averred their determination to carry out 
thoir plans in duo course. Other Bills to 
receive tho royal asHeut included the Civil 
Aviation Bill, to secure the development of 
air transport by corporations operating 
under public control ; tho New Towns Act, 
to provide for tho creation of new tus. by 
means of development corporations ; the 
Atomic Energy Bill, to secure the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy and tho control of 
such development; and the Trunk Koady 
Bill to reorganise the trunk road system. 
In the succeeding session projected legis- 
lation included a measure to continue 
conscription from tho expiration of tho 
existing scheme of notional service, and 
also a Bill to set up a Ministry of Defence 
(q.v. and see also Committee of Imperial 
Defence), further nationalisation Bills 
proposed were those dealing with trans- 
port and electricity supply, and yet other 
Bills proposed dealt with compensation 
and betterment (see Towv anti Country 
Planning), exchange control, company 
law {see Company • no Company Law), 
and agric. policy. 

In foreign policy it might have been 
supposed that tho gov. would seek to 
assimilate its policy or harmonise it as far 
as possible with tho ideals of Ltussian 
Communism, aud indeed substantial 
groups of the gov.\s own supporters 
tabled an amendment to theiojal address 
urging the gov. to recast their foreign 
policy so as to ‘provide a constructive 
Socialist alternative to an otherwise 
inevitable conflict between American 
Capitalism mid Soviet Communism in 
which all hope of world government would 
be destroyed/ and no fewer than 158 
Labour members were against the gov. on 
this issue aud abstained from voting at all, 
though, naturally, the Conservat i\ os voted 
with the gov. so that tho amendment was 
rejected by 353 votes to none. On tho 
same day another Labour amendment to 
tlio address, tabled by those who opposed 
tho introduction of conscription in peace- 
time, was defeated by 320 votes to 53. 
The Bill was eventually passed in 
1947, tho gov/s critics suggesting that 
they had swallowed Labour's traditional 
hostility to conscription by calling it 
‘national service/ It was also in this 
session that the gov. introduced a Bill to 
terminate, after the deatti of tho present 
peer and his heir, tho pension of £5000 a 
year puid sineo ISOtf to tho collateral 
descendants of Lord Nelson. 

Tho output of the coal-mines, which tho 
Stato took over at tho beginning of tho 
year (1947), fell at that time far short of 
requirements, with tlio result that indus- 
try mado a bad start in a year when 
Increased production both for domestio 
needs and export was essential. This 
sot-hack hastened tho onset of a long- 
threatened economic and financial crisis. 
For tho largo Amor, loan, tho uso of which 
liad for more than a year concealed tho 
economic instability or G. B„ was rapidly 


being exhausted. As well as inadequate 
home production, two unexpected factors 
had aggravated the financial position: a 
large rise in prices in tho U.8.A. and the 
iudiroct claims mado on tho loan by 
foreign holders of sterling, which by the 
terms of tho Anglo-Amer. agreement 
had been mado convertible into dollars. 
In the effort to restore tho balance of trade 
against tho time when G. B. must try to 
live upon its own income, austerity 
measures were increased, and, for the 
first time, broad consumption was limited 
by rationing; currency allowances for 
foreign travel were suspended; tho basio 
petrol ration was withdrawn; and the 
already small supplies of newsprint 
further curtailed, Sir Stafford Gripps 
(q.v.) was appointed to tlio new ofiico of 
minister of economic affairs, with the 
general responsibility of plauning the 
augmentation and use of the national 
resources. Soon afterwards he succeeded 
Mr. Hugh Dalton as chancellor of the 
exchequer and thus reunited economic and 
financial supervision at the Treasury. 
His first duty in this ofiico was to make 
substantial cuts hi plans for capital 
expenditure so ns to resist the infiationary 
pressure which was largely accountable 
for tlio maldistribution and misapplication 
of both labour and resources. Straitened 
cirt u instances at home induced the gov., 
while establishing conscription (q.v.) as a 
permanent institution, to reduce tho 
duration of military training below tho 
level that tho opposition thought wise 
ami that tho gov. themselves had ad- 
mitted to bo imlwpensablo until a revolt 
of some of t heir supporters had made them 
change tlicir minds. At the same time 
tho fruition of long-term imperial policies, 
which had nothing to do with tho economic 
•emergency, comonieiitly tended to reduce 
certain Brit, overseas commitments. 
These were the grant of independence to 
India and Pakistan, of dominion status 
to Ceylon, nnd independence to Burma, in 
each case coupled with the const i+ntioual 
right to secede from commonwealth 
allegiance. 

Although in t he field of foreign affairs — 
particularly over the problem of the place 
Germany was ultimately to take in tbo 
continental system — mutual recrimina- 
tions filled the diplomatic hist, of the year. 
It was commonly agreed by all political 
parties in G. B, that the national interest 
was being maintained with high patriotism 
and ability by Mr. Bovin (see further under 
Europe. History). In domestic affairs, 
however, the antagonism of parties tended 
to become further exacerbated as the year 
wore on. Tho gov. proceeded with its 

R rogrammc of nationalisation, completing 
>gi.sloiion to bring all inland transport 
and the electricity and gas industries 
under state control (see Britisu Elec- 
tricity Authority ; Transport Act. 
194 T). Iu the now session of Parliament 
(Oct.) the gov. .o forred their intention to 
extend nationalisation to the iron and steel 
industry and, Instead, declared preventive 
war on the House of Lords iu tlio shape of 
a Bill to amend the Parliament Aot, 1911 
(q.v.). It was proposed to reduce from 
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two years to twelve months the period 
during which the House of Lords might 
delay the enactment of a Bill which it 
refuses to pass The opposition strongly 
resisted this Bill, which however, was 
read a thiid time in the Commons (Dec 
10), on tho ground that it upset the con 
stitntional settlement of 1911 and that 
nothing in tho conduct of the House of 
Lords m this Parliament justified such 
a limitation of powers Among other 
important measures Introduced in tho 
Commons were the Local Government 
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Bill to readiust fluant ml relations heG t cn 
the J \th<quer and lew il nuthoutns trul 
to flu hs< ] teal r it mg burden^ the 
Ndtiounl \smtan«o Bill winch iln dl\ 
abolislu. l lie old poor law system ml 
completed thf f-trurtuie of the new «* n tl 
serwco « hemes (sre Poor Law, ^Odu 
Inslhwci ) and tho Overseas Rchomus 
Devclopimnt Bill which was designed lo 
establish and equip with boirowing poweis 
up to fl0» 00 ) duo a ( olomal Develop 
ment ( oipoiati u ind an Overseas haul 
Corporation \n the r important con 
structivo meisui uhstantmlly ogreul 
was that for thr nf irn of tho penal law 
This, tho Grim mil fustloe Act receive 1 
the royal assent ♦»,© p |] ow | n g year (1948) 
(sea Chimin ai Law ) it was in this vear 
that the royal family b ft Portsmouth (* eh 
I) for a two months* t mi through the ftilt 
dominions in fo Africa Princess ElJ/a 
beth came of age in VprU and on Nov 20, 
amid universal acc lamat i m was married 
to Lt. Philip Mountbatteu, sou of I*riiice 


Andrew of Greece, created duke of Edin- 
burgh on his wedding day 

G D *& outstanding ac Movement in 
tho sphere of foreign affairs In 1048 
was the consummation, through Mr, 
Bey in, foreign secretary, of the idea of 
a \V l nlon to counteract the ‘cold war* 
waged by Russn. against the peace of 
b mope Talks weie begun latei between 
G B, Frame and tho ‘Benelux* (q v ) 
countries to socurc a voluntary assoc lation 
of their govs to deal with practical uo- 
nomio and military problems and tho 
ultimito outcome of this diplomacy was 
tho signing m \S ashington ( \pril 5) of the 
N Atlantic Pact by all these < ountms and 
the USA, together with six other nations 
(see furthtr undtr Purou History) 
People in G B were always unconvinced 
t hat there w ould be war but foi some little 
time in 1948 they eeiiamly k girded the 
contingency as possible and saw no limit 
if it did happen But they n« ccptcd the 
Bituition with a stoicism bom of past 
lessons though tho sui prise and enthusl 
asm which < haiae tensed then attitude 
in 1911 and tho long drawn out agony of 
anticipation of 1919 were now lepUctd in 
1918 by a fatalism which howeyer, in no 
w iv m esked then de t« rmination 

I he P irlnmcnt Bill e imr up for see ond 
leading in the House of I n is (I in 27) 
The go\ agtud to an opposition sng 
gcbtion to adjourn the debstc for an all 
P^rty conference on tho possibility of an 
agieid hcbemo of reform but the con 
fertneo broke down on the question of tho 
powers to be given to n reformed House 
\ motion by Lord Mlisbuiy m tho Lord* 
for tho ltjoclion of the Bill was carried 
by 177 yotes to 81 (Juno 8) Tho 
gov then decided to resoit to the pro 
ceduro of the Pailii aent Vet, 1911 to 
carry their new Bill into law I he Bill 
was pushed by the Commons in ^«pt V 
Bill to nation ilisc the gus industry 
brought undci stite owmrhlup more than 
1000 ‘•tatutory and non statutory gas 
undertakings of which about one third 
belonged to heal authorities Another 
controversial mctsint pissed was tho 
Representation cf the People Bill which 
gave effect with y dilations to the re 
diatnbution of IMilnmcntarj setts pro- 
posed b> the Boundary C ommissions (see 
furthtr vnthr } 1 1 ctok vti ) l he budget 
introduced 1»> Sir Stafford ( ripps in 
Vpril was d< signed to pioducc a nominal 
surplus of 4.789 000 000 as compared 
witli I he realised nominal surplus of 
£030,000 000 in 1947-48 Expenditure' for 
1918-49 w us estimated at £2 970 000 000 
Tho budget annul at a suinlua which 
would more than provide fOr all tlic gov s 
expenditure and leavo a balance to 
counter infl it jonary pressure*, and it also 
sought to adjust taxation so as to give 
greater incentives to production In tho 
course of tho year therd was a rapid 
increase in pioanetlon, coliplod with tho 
arrest of the iuffationary touelcrioy In Brit 
uonomy On the ovtisetu* account the 
adverse balance of payments of 
£030,000,000 in 1947 was reduced to 
about £1 20,000 000 and In tho latter half 
of tho year achieved an overall balance 
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in overseas payments. But there re- 
mained a formidable deficit on dollar 
account of no leas than £423,000,000 for 
the sterling 1 area, which could only bo 
carried with the help of the exceptional 
assistance G. B. had received from the 
U.S.A. and Canada. Taxation remained 
as high as ever in 1949 and was even 
increased in sov. directions, the chan- 
cellor admiti mg that it was impossible to 
reduce it so long as the defence and social 
services continued on the existing scale. 
The estimated surplus in the 1949-50 
budget was £469,000,000. An Iron and 
Steel Bill introduced in the 1948-49 
session of Parliament proposed to nation- 
alise the prin. firms engaged in the basic 
processes of the iron and steel Industry, 
together with their wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. The Bill was read a second 
time on Nov. 1 7, an opposition motion for 
its rejection being defeated by 373 votes 
to 211. On May 26. 1949, the Bill was 
given a second reading in the House of 
Lords, It being the purpose of Lord 
Salisbury, opposition leader, not to 
resist the will of the House of Commons 
in t he closing phaso of a Parliament's life, 
but to requirt* that fresh sanction should 
be sought from the Hectors before even 
the preparatory iku\e, lowmls national- 
isation were taken (see further under Iron 
and Steel Corporation). Altered cir- 
cumstances induced the guv. to increaso 
from twelve to eighteen months the 
period of compulsory whole-time military 
service, nud in the debate on the conse- 
quent National Service ( Amendment) 
Bill a motion by Labour buok-bcnchers 
was defeated by 339 votes to 51, the Bill 
receiving t ho royal assent noon aft orwards. 
On Nov. 14, J 948, a son. Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George, was born to 
Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
being, under the Act of .settlement, 1701, 
second in succession to the throne. In 
April 1919 (I. B. uas a co-signatory with 
the U.S.A., Canada, Erance, ami the Bene- 
lux countries of the North Atlantic 
Treat y, tlio purpose of which was mutually 
to guarantee each of the parties against 
aggression (see Europe, History , A orth 
At Ian tie Treaty. 
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Great Central Railway was cstab. in 
1849 as the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway. In 1897 an exten- 
sion was constructed from Annesley in 
Nottinghamshire to Quainton Road in 
Buckinghamshire, which enabled the 
company to bring its line to London by the 
Metropolitan Railway. After this it was 
known ns tho Great Central Railway, with 
its chief London station at Marvlehone. 
Under the Railways Act, 1921, the G.C’.R., 
in 1923, was merged, together with sev. 
other independant lines, in tho group 
named the London and N.-E. Railway 
Company. For later development sec 

Great Charter, The, see Mag NY Carta. 

Great Circle, or Tangent, Sailing, was 
known at least as early as tho sixteenth 
century: for John Danes refers to it in his 
Seaman’s Secrets (1591). A navigator 
who sails along the arc of a G. C. reaches 
his destination by the shortest route. 
A *G. C\* on a sphere is one whoso 
centre corresponds with the centre of 
that sphere; in the ease of the earth tho 
equator and all meridians are imaginary 
G. Cs. An amateur conhulting the map 
of the w’orld as it is erroneously repre- 
sented on Mercator’s projection would 
naturally imagine that a ship’s shortest 
course Is along the ‘rhumb’ line, that is, the 
straight line joining the two plates 
concerned, more especially as the graph 
of the G. O., when plotted on such it map, 
most of necessity bo Represented bv a 
curv e. But this is not so. On Mercator’s 
map the curve of the U. C. will always 
come on the polar side of the rhumb line. 
This explains why the curved course is 
really the shorter: tho difference of lat. is 
the same for the curved and for the 
straight tracks, hut the former, being on 
a higher circle of lat., has the advantage 
of shorter degrees of long. Thus the 
nearer the vovago is to tho polar regions, 
the greater will be the difference between 
the tracks. As a matter of fact sailors 
cannot taho advantage of this in the 
Arctic and Antartie regions, as other 
condition*, sue h as tho existence of ice, 
make navigation unsafe. Thus if they 
wish to go from Australia to tho Cape of 
Good Hope, tiny must follow what is 
called a "composite* O. C\ in order to 
avoid tho dang< rous lats. In place of t lie 
•vertex,* that is, the point on the Cl. (\ 
track which Is furthest from tho equator, 
they must subst «utc the most southcrlj 
lat. they dare touch. In practice It is 
impossible to keep the vessel always 
along the G. C. : what happens is that it is 
steered In a series of < ourscs, which arc, 
roughly speaking, tangents to that circle, 
and it therefore follows that the greater 
the number of those courses, or, in other 


words the shorter the tangents, tho more 
nearly will tho actual course approximate 
to tho theoretical. Thus tho ship is never 
headed direct for her destination till tho 
latter is actually in sight, and traverses 
the meridians each time at different angles. 
A vessel steering a rhumb line crosses all 
meridians at practicnlly the same angle. 
A rough means of discovering the G. C. 
is to stretch a piece of string tightly 
between tho places of arrival and depar- 
ture on the earth’s globe, and so locate a 
few points on the circle: an accurate 
measurement involves a knowledge of 
spherical trigonometry. 
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Great Dane, The, largo dog which 
became popular in England about forty 
jears ago. It is .^ry muscular and 
strongly built, but its movements are 
easy and graceinl. It is faithful and trust- 
worthy, and when first introduced into 
England was a invourite companion of 
both ladies and gentlemen; but when the 
order came into force commanding all dogs 
to be muzzled, this hound, having a will 
of Its own, rebelled against being held in 
check, and being very strong could not 
easily be kept under control, so had to be 
abandoned as a companion. It is now 
chiefly used ns a show dog, but in tho 
Middle Ages it was a sporting dog, and 
was cmploved to hunt the wild boar and 
chase the d» c r, being very suitable for this 
owing to Its great activity, muscular 
development, mid power. It has been 
called by various name*. ‘(ier. lioar- 
hound,* ‘Gnat Dane,* ‘ Ulmer Dog,* or 
‘ German Dogge/ and some say It originated 
in German*. In any case, it was very 
popular time, and Pilnco Bismarck had a 
G. I). as companion and oifned specimens 
for sixty years. One of hislioundH, Tyras, 
is said to have attacked tho Russian 
Prime Minister, Gortachakoff, when he 
was holding n spirited conversation with 
Ins master. Tyros was slftto coloured, a 
t>pe very popular in Germany, but the 
recognised colours for the Kng. show dog 
arc bluish -grey, red, black, puro white, 
or white with patohes of colour. The dog 
has a long head, which it carries high. 
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broad muzzle, blunt at the point, a large 
nose, small eyes doeply set, and very 
small ears. Its neck Is rather long ana 
well arched, the legs strong and straight, 
terminating In large round feet. The tail 
Is long and lias a slight ourl at the end, and 
Its hair is very short. The dog should not 
bo less than 30 in. in height, and its 
minimum weight should bo 1 ‘20 lb. 

Great Dividing Range, mt. system in 
Australia, which extends from N. to P. 
near the E. coast, then turns W., ter- 
minating a little to the JO. of tho W. 
frontier of Victoria. The highest summit 
is 7319 ft. 

Great Driffield, inrkt. tn. of Buckroso 
div., E. Riding, Yorkshire, England, in 
the wolds, 19 m. from Scarborough. It 
communicates with Hull by the Driffield 
navigation and 11. Hull. There are mills 
and nianufg. of cotton-secd and linseed. 
Pop. 7200. 

'Great Eastern,' great ship planned in 
1852 by Brunei and Pcott Russell, and 
which was the largest in existence at that 
time. It was completed at MUlwall in 
1857, and was originally intended for tho 
routo to Australia round tho Cape. In 
1859 the ship was launched, but an 
explosion took place off Hastings, and a 
trip across tho Aulanur ij id to he post- 
poned. In I860 the vessel reached New 
York in eleven days, and from 1869 tho 
O. E, laid some of the telegraph cables 
across the Atlantic. Pho was broken up 
in 1888. 

Great Eastern Railway, see under 
London and Noktii-tcahit rn Railway 
and Railways. 

Greater Punxsutawney, bor. in tho 
Jefferson eo. of Pennsylvania, U.H.A., 
about 62 m. from Pittsburg. There are 
flour- and silk-mills, glass and bottle 
factories, car works, machine shops, and 
iron foundries. It is tho cent rc of a large 
bituminous coal and coke region. Farm- 
ing and stock raising are earned on to a 
largo extent. J'op. 9100. 

Great Falls, city in tiio Cascade co. of 
Montana, U.P.A., on the Missouri R., 
about 10 m. from the G. F. of the Missouri, 
from which it derives Its name. It is in 
the centre of a rich mining dwt., and L an 
important shipping point for wool, live- 
stock, and cereals. Coppor-snicltmg is 
carried on. There aro also railroad shops, 
flour-mills, and oil refineries. There arc 
large oil wells in tho dist. Tho Missouri 
II. here drops 365 ft. in 8 in.: there are 
threo dams which provide 165,000 h.p. 
Pop. 29,900. 

Great Faringdon, srr Faiungdon. 

Great Fenton, see Fknton. 

Great Fire of London, second of Lon- 
don's great fires, tho first being in 1136 
(see under London, History). It. oc- 
curred during the period Sept. 2-6, 1666, 
Starting in a bakery in Pudding Lane, in 
four ilftVH it devastated 400 streets and 
lanes, 1 3,200 houses, St. Paul's ( ’athedral, 
89 par. churches, tho Guildhall and 
other public buildings, jails, markots, 
and 52 halls. Tho area affect ed com- 

S rlscd 373 ac. within and 63 ac, without 
10 walls, from tho Tower to tho Temple 
Church. The loss of property was 


estimated at £10,730,500; 200,000 people 
were made homeless, but casualties were 
almost negligible. Pepys gives an inimit- 
able description of the fire, which, on 
Sopt. 5, he viewed from the top of 
Barking steeple and ‘there saw the 
saddest sight of desolation that I ever 
saw; every where great fires, oylo-cellars 
and brimstone, and other things burning. 

T became afraid to stay there long, and 
therefore down again as fast as I could, 
the fire being spread as far as I could seo 
it.’ I Jo speaks of the danger of walking 
in tho streets 'among the hot coles'; of 
the glass of Mercers* chapel melted and 
buckled with tho heat like parchment; 
of a ‘poor cat taken out of a hole in a 
chimney jnynJng to the wall of tbo Ex- 
change, with tho hair all burned off the 
body, yet still alive’; of popular belief that 
the fire was duo to some plot, somo 
believing that, the French had a hand in 
It ; and of a Frenchman who confessed to 
starting it in a baker’s shop having been 
‘hired for it by a Frenchman of Roane'. 
In a later entry ho gives reasons for 
attributing it to tho Papists, for some 
4 two or t liree hundred * ugly poignards to 
stab people with [wcrel found in one of 
the houses rubbish that was burned and 
said 1o be tho house of a Catholique. ' 

Great Fish Bay, inlet of the Atlantic in 
Portuguese W. Africa, 20 m. long. 

Great Fish River: 1. In Cape Prov., 
S. Africa, rises in the Snceuwbergen Mts., 
and enters tho Indian Occnn after a course 
of 230 m. It is only navigable for small 
boats owing to the bar at its mouth. 2. 
Or Back River, W Canada, rises close to 
Lake Aylmer and flows Into the Aretie 
Ocean. It lias a wide estuary, and 
Montreal Is. stands at its mouth, where 
relics of Sir John Franklin’s expedition 
were discovered. 

Great Gable, mountainous peak of 
Cumberland, England, near Seafell, with 
an altitude of 2950 ft. The most impres- 
sive views of G. G. aro to bo had from 
Enncrdalc, Borrowilale, and Wasdale. It 
is a favourite resort of rock cllinlx rs, tho 
prin. pitches being Gable Crag, Kern 
Knotts, and the Napes Needle. From the 
summit of the mt. there are Splendid 
prospects over nearly all the Lako Dist., 
and In one direction across the Solway 
Firth may be seen in clear weather 
lrelaud and tho Isle of Man. G. G. since 
1923 has belonged to the nation, being 
tho war memorial of the Fell and Rock 
Climbing Club. 

Great Grimsby, see Grimsby. 

'Great Harry,* man-of-war built by 
ITcnrj VII., the first of any size built in 
England. 

Great Harwood, urb. dist. in the Harwell 
pari. div. of Lancoshiro, England, about 
3 m. from Accrington. There aro col- 
lieries hi the vicinity, and the manuf. of 
cotton is carried on. Pop. 11,400. 

Greathead, James Henry (1844-96), 
Brit, engineer, t at Grahamstown in Cape 
Colony. He migrated to England in 
1859. and bccamo a pupil of Barlow, 
from whom he learned the shield system 
of tunnelling which he made use of in tho 
const motion of tho Thames Tunnel. After 
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this he devoted bis time to the improve- 
ment of his * shield/ and it was used in the 
tunnelling of the tube railway, lator 
known as tlio City and S. London. He 
was also engaged on the Waterloo and 
City, and the Central London Railways. 

Great Kanawha, riv. of N. Carolina, 
Virginia, and W. Virginia, U.S.A. Rlsiug 
in the Blue Ridge. N. Carolina, in its upper 
oourbe it is called tho New R. The 
direction of its course is generally N.W., 
through ranges of the Alleghanies and 
along valleys, having a course of over 
450 m., while the area of its basin is 
10,800 sq. m. It eventually enters the 
Ohio at Mt. Pleasant. Mason co., W. 
Virginia, and is navigable for about 100 m. 
from its mouth. 

Great Kingfisher, sec L attguitno Jack yss. 

Great Lakes, The, fresh -water inland 
seas of Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
St. Clair, Erie, and Ontario, lying between 
Canada ami the U.S.A. They are drained 
by the St. Lawrence, which flows into tho 
Atlantic, and aro navigable for large 
vessels from the head of Lake Superior to 
Buffalo. at tho foot of Lake Erie, a 
distance of 1 024 m. Tho greatest area of 
the lakcb is 98.500 sq. m. and they contain, 
it is estimated, ono-nalf of the fresh water 
upon the earth’s surface. Their elevation 
varies from 600 ft. (Lake Superior) to 
250 ft. in Lake Ontario. Detween Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron is tho St. Mary’s 
R., navigable for all its length except tor 
a distance of i in., during which the levt l 
drops 22 ft. Two canals, a Canadian and 
a U.S.. have been constructed to circum- 
vent this obstruction, which between them 
give passage to a greater number of Khips 
than does the Suez Canal. The Canadian 
Sault Ste. -Mario canal is about Urn. in 
length and 150 ft. broad, and has one 
lock 90ft ft. by 50 ft., which is emptied and 
filled bv electric power. Lake Michigan, 
which lies entirely in the U.S.A., Lake 
Huron, Lake St. Clair, and Lnko Erie 
are v-cessible to each other without the 
uso of cauals, but the last two, hciug 
very shallow, require constant dredging 
to keep a sufficiently deep channel open. 
The U. St. Clair connects Huron and St. 
Clair, tho smallest lake, and the Detroit It. 
comm ts "d. Clair to Erie. Dotween Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario is the Niagara R., 
33 in. in U ngth, which has a drop of 326 ft. 
The new \\ clland Ship Canal ( q.v .), opened 
for trafhc m 1932, overcomes this by a 
series of seven locks, each with a lift of 
46 4 ft. L v h look is $20 ft. by 80 ft. and 
has a depth of 30 ft. At Port Colhorne, 
on Lake Erie, there 1 h also a guard lock, the 
longest in tin woild, being 1380 ft. by 80 ft. 
The difference of level between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal along tho st. 
Lawrence is overcome by a series of nine 
canals, with a length of 42 m. Hy means 
of these canals the whole chain of lakes, 
from Fort William on Superior to Kings- 
ton on Ontario, und mj down tho St. 
Lawrence to tho At hint ic, is navigable 
to vessels of moderate draught. The 
lakes are ice-bound for some five months 
of the year, but for the remainder of tho 
time are thronged by Goth freight and 
passenger steamers. Around Lake Michi- 


gan and \V. of Lake Superior are great 
grain-growing lands, and the grain- 
carrying trade on the Lakes is enormous. 
Both N. and H. of Lake Superior aro lands 
rich in iron; silver, copper, zinc, and gold 
are also found around its shores. Lead, 
nickel, zinc, copper, aud silver are also 
found to the N. of Lake Iluron, and these 
two lakes have on their Canadian shores 
rich forest lands that have given rise to 
an enormous wood-pulp industry. Largo 
coal -fields aro found S. of Lake Erie, and 
on its N. and E. shores is found a natural 
gas used for fuel and light. Tho Niagara 
Kalis, which account for much of the drop 
in lovel on tho Niagara R., are a valuable 
source of electric power, both to the U.S.A. 
and to Canada, the Canadian power plant 
installed there having a capacity of 
522,790 h.p. Tho lakes aro rich in fish 
of commercial value, whiteflsh, tiout, and 
herrings being caught in abundance. 
Pike, pickerel, bass, sturgeon, carp, porch, 
and cels aro also found in different locali- 
ties. Tho chief ports on the G. L. aro 
Fort William, Port Uolbnrno, Hamilton, 
Toronto, and Kingston in Canada, and 
Duluth, Chicago. Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo in tho U.S.A. 

Great Lever, ste Li vpr. 

Great Malvern, st ( M ylveun. 

Great Marlow, see M v it LOW. 

Great Northern, The, company which, 
prior to the 1923 railway amalgama- 
tions, formed with the N.-K. and X. 
Brit. lines tho 4 E. coast’ express route 
between England and Scotland. It was 
started In 1846, and owed its origin to the 
amalgamation of the London and \ork 
and Direct N. Railwa>s. In 1923 it was 
merged, together with several other 
independent lines, in the Loudon and 
N.-E. Railway group '7.i\). 

Great Northern Railway of Ireland, one 
of tlio pi in. Irish railroads, including 
tho Dublin and Belfast Junction aud tho 
l lster Railway (onu of the oldest in the 
Brit. Isles, opened 1839). Tho Dublin 
and Drogheda Railway was also amalga- 
mated in 1875, four other lines being 
added the next year, and tho whole being 
known as the Great N. Railway of Ireland. 
It Is conducted b\ methods closely resem- 
bling those of Kng. railways. The total 
length is about 700 in., and like most 
Irish railroads it has a gauge of 5ft. 3 in. 
It servos the N. half of Leinster and much 
of Ulster. Tlio main lines run from 
Dublin to Belfast; branches (onnoct with 
Londonderry and Donegal via Armagh, 
Enniskillen, and Omagh. There are also 
branches to Dundalk, Drogheda, Navan, 
and Oldcastlc from Dublin, and to Lisbon, 
Killy begs, and Ballyshannon from Belfast 
and Donegal. The Great N. is half owner 
of tho Co. Donegal Joint Railway. The 
head olllco is at Dublin. 

Great Northern Railway Company of the 
U.S.A. la tho most northerly of the 
great transcontinental routes within U.S. 
tor. Its E. terminus is Bti. Paul, which 
lies over 400 rail m. N.W. of Chicago. By 
tho G.N.R. Seattle on Paget Bound is 
distant westward from St. Paul some 
18,020 m. Tho total mileage worked by 
this great railroad is in tho vicinity of 
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8300 m. Its freight traffic in that part of 
Its system adjacent to the Great Lakes is 
very large, as this neighbourhood supports 
tho greatest wheat traffic in the world. 
One of the unpleasant facts which the ad- 
ministrators of the great transcontinental 
lines in America have to face is that 
practically tho whole directional tendency 
of freight traffic is to the W. seaboard, 
comparatively little moving in the reverse 
direction. Tho company is well and 
generously equipped with locomotives, 
passenger and freight curs. Like most 
of the 'railway companies in different 
parts of tho world it has felt the pressure 
from other forms of transport during the 
past decade and is now directly interested 
in transportation by road as distinct from 
railroad vehicles. 

Great Oasis of Egypt, see Kkarga. 

Great Orme Head, limestone headland 
of Wales, situated on tho E. side of Con- 
way Bay, N. E. Carnarvonshire. There 
are interesting ruins and a 5J-m. marine 
drive, it has a lighthouse with acetylene 
illuminaUou and lenses rotated by a 
gas-pump; the duration of lighting is 
controlled by a sun-valve, and a pilot jet 
re-ignites the main burner at sunset. 

Great Orme’s Head w Ormk'h Heap. 

Great Powers, term of somewhat vague 
import, connoting the leading states of 
tho world, but when, after the battle of 
Waterloo, it was first used, it meant 
only the icndiug European stales- Great 
Britain, Franco, Austria, and Russia — 
whoso statesmen were responsible for the 
peaco of IS lo. After the Frauco-Gcr. war 
of 1871 Germany became one of the chief 
powers, and later Italy, consequent on 
the hegenionv achieved under Garibaldi. 
After tho advent to power of Hitler, 
Germany from 1933 to 1911 was tho 
dominant voice in continental politics, 
while Franco, which under Brinnd had 
been an Influential powvr in the League 
of Nations, dropped out for a time 
following her crushing defeat in 1940. 
Italy, under Mussolini, became a potent 
factor in tho orientation of Mediterranean 
powers, but after her defeat in N. Africa 
became a more satellite of Germany. 
After Russia’s defeat by Japan In 1903-4 
the latter gradually became the leading 
power in the Far E. Almost throughout 
tho last century, however, tiie l .S. 
though playing next to no part in Euro- 
pean politics, was a pot on tial world power. 
To day tho lcoding powers arc tho l .S. V., 
Russia, Britain, and France, while in tho 
E. China has taken the place of Japan. 

Greatrnkes, Valentine (r. 1(129-83), 

'touch doctor,' b. in co. Waterford, Ire- 
land. He served as a soldier for some 
years, and was also for a t ituo a magi*l rate, 
lie believed himself to lmvo the gift of 
curing the king’s evil, and in 1(1(10 pub. a 
brief account of himself and Ills cures. 

, Great Rift Valleys, depression st retching 
from Palestine to Central Africa. These 
rift valleys have their origin in the valleys 
of the Jordan and Head Sea, extend 
through tho Red Sea, and ucross Fr. 
Somaliland and Abyssinia to Lake 
Rudolph. They then divide, one branch 
extending in a southerly direction through 


Lake Manyara, the other in a westerly 
direction through the Albert Nyanza, and 
then taking a southerly course to Lake 
Tanganyika. These valleys are parallel 
cracks in the earth's crust, and in Central 
Africa have walls between 4000 and 5000 
ft. above sea level. 

Great Salt Lake, in Utah, U.S.A., is 80 
m. long and 32 m. brood, and has an area 
of from 2000 to 3000 sq. m. It lies 
4218 ft. above sea level, ana is situated in 
the E. part of the Great Basin near tho 
foot of tho Wasatch Mts. The lake is 
from 10 to 50 ft. deep, but its depth, like 
its area, changes greatly. It is fed by the 
Bear, Ogden, Weber, and Jordan Rs., all 
of which are too small for navigation, but 
t he lake has no < mtlct . Its wat ers contain 
chloride of sodium, chloride of magnesia, 
and sulphate of soda to a large extent, 
and (lie lake is a popular bathing resort; 
Indeed, owing to the greatness of the sp. 
gr. of the water the human hodjr will not 
sink in it. The mnnuf. of salt is an im- 
portant industry. Glauber’s salt occurs 
in large quantities in some parts of the 
lake. Antelope Is., the largest is., is 18 in. 
long. 

Great Sandy Is., see Fuasi r Island. 

Great Seal of England, see Si: \l. 

Great Schism, me Schism. 

Great Slave Lake, large lake in Canada, 
In tho N.W. Tcrs., about 300 m. long and 
Go m. wide. It has an area of 10,000 
sq. in., and forms two large bays, McLeod’s 
Bay in the N. and Christie’s Bay in the S. 
It is connected with Artillery Loke, 
Clinton-Golden Lake, and Aylmer Lake, 
and tho Mackenzie It. flows out from It on 
the W. It contains trout, salmon, and 
other IMi. 

Great Southern Railway of Ireland, one 
of the longest railways of Ireland, 1121 m. 
(1913). Originally estab. in 1844 to 
connect Dublin and Cashel, it now serves 
tho S. of Leinster, all Munster, and port 
of Connaught. Branches connect with 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick, and Sligo. 
Tho new G.>.JL, comprising .all the 
companies in Eire except the Great N. 
Railway (Ireland), came into operation in 
1925. 

Great War, The (First World War). For 
tho hist, of tho First World War and its 
causes, me World War, First; nml for 
detailed reference to European diplomacy 
and policy hot h during and after the war, 
see also under Europe. For detailed 
mllitorv operations see France and 
Flanplin. First World War Campaign 
in; Gai lipoli Campaign; Italian Front, 
First Mould War Campaign on; Mace- 
donian campaign (First World War); 
Mksopotvmian Campaign (First World 
War); T’alkstine Campaign (First 
World War); Romanian Front, First 
Would War Campaign on; Russian 
Front. First Would War Campaign on; 
Africa, German East, Ovmtaign in 
(First World War); Africa, South- 
west, First World War Campaign, etc. 
For accounts of prin. battles and sieges 
see also under the various names Aisne; 
Amiens; Antwerp; akgokne; Camrrai; 
Catkau, Le ; Kut-al- Amara ; Somme; 
Verdun; Ypkes. For naval operations 
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generally see World War, First. 
Bmereignty of the Seas { and passim; and 
for accounts of prin. battles, engagements, 
or operations in detail, see Dardanelles; 
Coronkl, Battle of; Falkland Islands, 
Battle of; ‘Vindictive*; Zeebrugue. 
For peace treaty provisions, see under tho 
names of the various treaties, a list of 
which is given under Peace Treaties 
(First World War). 

Great Western Railway, one of the first 
built of Brit. lines, was opened from 
London to Bristol in 1841 at u cost of 
about £5,000,000. Tho present W. llcgion 
of Brit. Railways corresponds to the 
system of the former G.W.R., with 
headquarters at Paddington station. 
The system stretches from London 
to Bristol, goes down to Weymouth, 
and ha& a boat service to tho Channel 
Is. It also goes to Devonshire and 
Cornwall, striking away to Barnstaple 
on the W. # to Exeter and Torquay 
in the S?., on to Plymouth, Falmouth, and 
Penzance, and by boat to the llower- 
growing isle* of tfcilly. Tho great line, 
too, makes iU way N. to Gloucester, 
Birmingham, Chester, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, ami runs through S. Wales 
from Newport to Mitlonl. Its broad 
gauge was abandoned in 1892. 

Great Yarmouth, see Yarmouth. 

Greaves, John (1002 -52), Eng. mathe- 
matician, b. in Hampshire. He was edu- 
cated at BullinL College, Oxford, and in 
1630 was appointed prof, of geometry in 
Gresham College, London. Ho was a 
great traveller, and visited Egypt in 
1637 and made a very accurate survey 
of the Pyramids, of which ho pub. a 
description in 1646. Ho also collected 
MriS., especially those relating to astron- 
omy, gems, medals, and other remains of 
antiquity. In 1613 ho was appointed 
to the Savillan professorship of astronomy 
at Oxford, but was expelled from both this 
and tho post at Gresham College in 1618 
because he was a royalist. Among his 
writings aro Pyramidographia : or a 
Description of the Pyramids in Egypt 
(1616) and A Description of the Grand 
Sionors Seraglio (1650). 

Greaves, see Armour. 

Grebes, diving birds (Pygopodes) wliic h 
usually frequent rivs. and frosli-wutor 
lakes in the summer and tho sea in the 
winter. They have broad, flat feet, and 
tho toe 4 * aro lobed and bear separate 
membranes which aro only joined at the 
base. The wings are short and rounded 
and there is practically no tail. The 
legs are placed far back and tho birds 
stand upright like the penguins. The 
best known Brit, species is the Little 
Grebe or Dabchirk, w kick is found also in 
Scotland and Jreluml. The Great Crested 
Grebe, the Ked-neoked Grebe, tho Horned 
Grebe, and Black-necked Grebe are also 
found at definite ^canons of tho year. 
O. are useful for their plumage, but aro so 
timid that they aro extremely difficult to 
catch. 

Greoian Architecture, see Architec- 
ture, Greece . 

Greece, European kingdom situated in 
the S. extremity of the Balkan peninsula. 


Tho Gks. of classical times called them- 
selves Hellenes and their country Hellas. 
But the appellation Hellenes, designating 
the inhab. of tho peninsula os opposed to 
barbarians in general, is of a compara- 
tively late origin. In tho Homeric epos 
the Hollonos aro a people of Phthiotls in 
S. Thessaly. Tho names Grorcl and 
Grrocia, os universal names for tho people 
and country of G., were used only by tho 
Roms., who extended to the wholo 
country the name of the first tribe they 
encountered on tho Gk. mainland — tho 
inhab. of Dodona in Epirus. In its 
widest and loosest application Hollas 
signified in anct. times the abode of the 
Hellenes, and thus embraced mainland and 
colonies alike. More specifically, Hellas 
was tho land which, prior to the Mace- 
donian conquests, lay S. of the Cambunian 
and Ccraunian Mis., and included tho 
following dists.: Epirus, Thossalia, Acar- 
nania, 2Etolla, Doris, Looris, Plioois, 
Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris (in N. O.); 
n nd Corinthia, Sieyonia, Phliasla, Achilla, 
Elis, Mcsscnia, Laconia, Cynuria, Argolis, 
and Arcadia (in fc$. G.). Tho demarcation 
of tho frontiers of the modern state has 
been provocative of fierce and protracted 
contention. In July 1832, by the settle- 
ment concluded at Constantinople be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Russia , and 
Turkey, the N. boundary lino of G. was 
drawn from tho gulf of Arta to tho gulf of 
Volo. The Cyclades, the is. of Euboea, 
and the N. Sporades were included in the 
kingdom. Great Britain ceded tho Ionian 

is. in 186 i. Tho proposal of the Borlln 
Conference In 1880 to transfer to G. 
Thessaly and S. Epirus was rejected by 
the Turks. In 1881 the boundary lino 
was drawn from Platamonu to Mts. 
Kritiri and Zygos, whence it followed the 

it. Arta to its mouth. A slight readjust- 
ment of the boundary was effected In 
1897, by which G. coded to Turkoy about 
578 sq. in. of her N. frontier lands. G. in 
1012 had an area of 25,223 sq. m. f con- 
sisting of continental G. and the Pelopon- 
nesus, Euboea, and tho >Egean Is., the 
Cyclades and the hporadcs, and tho Ionian 
Is. of Corfu, Zante, etc. Tho pop. of this 
area (1920) was 2,800.164. The Balkan 
wars, 1912-13, ga^e G. Macedonia, Epirus, 
and tho iEgcan Is. of Crete, Mytilene, 
Samos, and Chios. Tho area of tho new 
ter. was 20,617 sq. m. and tho pop. 
2,646,913. Tho total area of G. is now 
estimated at 51,182 sq. m„ of which tho 
mainland uccounts for 41,328 sq. m., and 
tho Is. for 9854 sq. m. The total pop. 
according to the census of 1928 was 
6,204,700. In 1938 it was estimated at 

7.013.000, and on Doc. 31, 1916, at 

7.450.000. Tho pop. of Athens is 393,000, 
of Salonika (renamed Thessaloniki In 
1927) 237,000. and of tho Pirrous 251,000. 
A free zone in tho harbour of Salonika 
was in 1923 coded to Yugoslavia for fifty 
years. Bulgaria was also given an outlet 
in the jEgoan at tho port of Kavalla, 
joined to Bulgaria by a corridor under 
tho supervision of the Loaguo of Nations. 
Since 1932 there bos been a free zone in 
tho tn. of Pirteus, covering 192,800 sq. yds. 
in land, with a frontage on the sea of 
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2600 yds. and nearly half a mile of railway. 
Tho areas and pop. of the geographical 
(live, of Q. arc Central G, and Euboea, 
9700 sq. m., 1,601,400; Thessaly, 5200 
sq. m., 493,200; Ionian Is., 771 sq. m., 
213,000; Cyclades, 1000 sq. m., 130,000; 
Petaponnese, 8360 sq. m. f 1,015,000; 
Macedonia, 13,361 sq. m. f 1,412,000; 
Epirus, 3688 sq. m., 312,600; JEgean 
le., 1517 sq. m., 307,000; Crete, 3232 
sq. m., 386,400; and Thrace, 3315 sq. m., 
303,900. 

Physical features. —The character of the 
Hellenic race and tho Influence which it 
has exerted on tho world’s hist, havo been 


of tho ridges. The nature of the drainage 
system is peculiar owing to the unique 
character of tho mt. system. Tho course 
of the rivs. is short and torrential, and 
only the longer streams, such as tho 
Alpheus, Pencios, and Sphercheius, possess 
a perennial w r ater supply. No rlv. of G. 
is navigable. The mts. closely hem in the 
lake basins, from which tho waters And 
no outlet, except by subterranean pas- 
sages. G. in her early hist, was subject to 
severe volcanic action, and in modern 
times earthquakes are frequent. 

Climate . — The mts. have also important 
efforts on tho climate, tempering the 
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conditioned to a great extent by the 
geographical configuration of the land 
and Its singular endowments. Occupy- 
ing tho most central position of the amt. 
world. G. enjoved easy communication 
with tho Orient and Occident. The is. of 
tho ASgean and Ionian seas weie stepping- 
stones to miuitime enterprise. Broken by 
innumerable harboum, creeks, and bays, 
the coastline is phenomenal, its total 
length being out of all proportion to tho 
area of tho interior. Tho determining 
featuro of the country Is the int. svstem. 
Tho gre.it 1 ‘Indus chain forms tho back- 
bone of N. G„ and its ramifications inter- 
lace the wholo area. Tho mts. of Aloroa 
(Peloponnesus) are an independent sys- 
tem, and radinto in all directions from the 
central plateau of Arcadia. It is tho 
partial submorgeuco of these nit. s\ stems 
that has producod tho deep indentations 
of the coastline of O. and the fringes of 
systematically grouped Is. Tho basis of 
these mts. is hard limestone, henco tho 
precision of outline and tho parallelism 


vehomcni e of the S. sun and seratlng the 
country w ith refreshing breezes. The 
exceptional Miriety in elevation also 
effects rapid transitions from heat to cold. 
Spring m ({. is a reason of short duration. 
The Et ’sJan wind"- blow steadily in the 
mouths of early summer, but these are 
replaced Jater by tho inclement blasts 
of the mi oc co. Autumn is humid and 
unhealthy and accompanied in low- 
l> ing dists. by visitations of malarial fever. 
Winter is ciibp and temperate. 

Flora . — Tho flora of G. is not so exuber- 
unt and varied ns that of Italy and 
Fyrm. The geological structure, of which 
limestone and mctamorphic marbles are 
tho rrc dominating features, is not favour- 
able to rich vegetation. Four zones are 
usually loooemlsed: (1) Below 1500 ft.; 
olhos, cyprc , myrtle, oranges, dates, 
almonds, flgs, poplar, tobacco, cotton, 
pomegranates, etc.; (2) below 3500 ft. 
and above 1500 ft., forest /one; oak, 
chestnut, etc. ; (3) below 5500 ft. and above 
3500 ft. ; the region of tho beech and pine; 
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(4) above 5500 ft., Alpine zone: email 
shrubs and mosses. 

Religion and Education . — By the terms 
of the constitution of 1804 the Gk. 
Orthodox Church, which has some 
6,000,000 adherents was declared the 
religion of the State, but complete tolera- 
tion and liberty of worship were guaran- 
teed to all other sects. There were, 
according to the last census, 35,000 Rom. 
Catholics, 9000 Protestants, 126,000 
Moslems, and 72,800 Jews. The gov. of 
the Orthodox Church is vested in a per- 
manent council called the lloly Synod, 
consisting of the metropolitan of Athens 
and twelve metropolites, who. during their 
term of office, must reside at Athens. 

All children between the ages of seven 
and twelve years must attend school, but 
the law is not well enforced in country 
dists. For higher studies thore are two 
tiuivs. in Athens and one at Salonika 
(Thessaloniki) ; the Athens Polytechnic : an 
agric. superior school; the School of Fine 
Arts; and a superior private school of 
political sciences. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation is also charged with the Sen ice of 
Antiquities, managed by an archreo- 
loglcal council, which is responsible for 
the conservation and reparation of and. 
monuments, the upkeep of museums, and 
the conduct of excavations. There is a 
llrit. school of archeology in Athens, 
which, with the aJd of gov. grants, en- 
courages find carries out scientific research 
of all kinds (see al»o below, Archaolnyy ) 

Industry . — Agriculture is the staple 
industry of G. The chief products aro 
wine, currants, olive oil, and tobacco, 
sheep and goats arc pastured in great 
numbers in the peninsula. Peasant 
proprietorship predominates. The cele- 
brated mines at Laurion in Attica yield 
iron, manganese, lead, and zinc. Other 
mining products are magnesite, lignite, 
sulphur, alum, emery, amd baryta. Marblo 
is Mnnd in Paros, Attica, Thessaly, and 
the Cyclades. 

Communications . — There arc some 11)00 
in. of railroad, of which 823 are nper.ili d 
by the Kate. There is a ship canal ( i m. 
long) across the isthmus of Corinth. 
Then* was (1939) an air service, run by a 
Gk. company, which connected Athene 
with Drama \ la Salonika, and Athens and 
Epirus (Janninau) via Agrinion. 

Defence. -Military service in the army 
is universal and compulsory between the 
ages of twenty -one and fifty -Boven. The 
normal ann. contingent of recruits is 
about 50.000. In J939 tho effect no 
strength of the army was 5000 officers and 
65,000 other ranks. The Gk. Navy in 
1939 compiled two cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, nine torpedo-boats, four miuc- 
layors, and six submarines; but there was 
at that date a large programme of recon- 
struction, which, however, wow rendered 
negatory by tin war. A Brit, mission 
arrived in Athens in July 1915, armed by 
the Gk. Gov. with full powers to reorganise 
the Gk. police force, unular meric, and 
prison service, free from politics. 

History. — According to the Gk. his* 
torians the earliest inhub. of Hellos were 
the so-called Pelasgians, but the Informa- 


tion afforded by the ancients on the sub- 
ject is soant and vague. There is mention 
of the name Pelasgl&n in Homer, but it 
appears to be merely a tribal name desig- 
nating the lnhab. of Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Crete. For our knowledge of the lnhab. 
and civilisation of prehistoric G. we are 
therefore dependent on the more certain 
witness of archaeology, and in recont years 
Gk nrchteologlcal evidence has been 
supplemented to a remarkable extent. 
Excavations at Cnossus (Knossos) in 
Crete have revealed to us the civilisation 
of the Minoan age. This civilisation is 
the oldest in Gk. hist, of which we have 
knowledge. It fiourishod about 2000 B.o. 
Prehistoric Cnossus was a cit y of massive 
structure In w hich the fine artH fiourishod, 
and had reached a remarkably high stage 
of development (specimens of Minoan 
pottery are of exceptional beauty and 
grace) and in which the art of writing w*as 
known. This last fact is of groat impor- 
tance, as until recently tho art of w rit ing in 
G. was supposed to be post-Homenc. 

The next ago of Gk. civilisation on 
which archaeology has thrown light Is tho 
Mycemran (ft. c. 1600-1100 B.c.), which 
was destined to bo even greater than that 
of Argos in the heroic age. Tho Myccn- 
lenn civilisation is revealed to us by 
excavations on the sites of My cense, 
Tiryns, etc. The characteristic feature of 
theso splendid cities is their massiveness 
and solidity. Pausanias relates that 
tiudition attributed the building of Tiryns 
awl Myecnop to the Cyclopes (hence tho 
expression * Cyclopean walls’ used to 
denote structures of this motive type). 
Unis testifying to tho gigantic edifices of 
prehistoric times as contracted with tho 
masonry of a later H ite. The jewellery, 
pottery, and weapons excavated from 
these anct. cities are of rare beauty. Tron 
was practically unknown in the M>cena*an 
age. Its use is more extensive m tho 
Homeric age, ami therefore ITomcrlo 
civilisation is probably posl-Myeencean. 
But vast invasions swept over O., and 
a ruder civilisation displaced this early 
culture. 

I n the latter ha If of the eleventh cent ury 
B.c. the Dorians ravaged G. They wore a 
courser, hardier stock than tho people's 
they conquered, but they brought to G. 
a new vigour and a now robustness, which 
when toned and harmonised by tho liner 
influences of tho land produced that 
civilisation which is the world’H marvel 
for all time. These groat migrations 
which swept over G. created a congestion 
of the pop. which was eventually relieved 
by widespread colonisation). The 2Kolian 
migrations estab. settlemepits in Lesbos, 
Toned os, and the Myslan rtyatnlaud. Tho 
Ionian migrations from N* Peloponnesus 
colonised Chios, Samos, thd Cyclades, and 
the centre of tho Lydian coast of Asia 
Minor. Tho Dorians also 'enlarged their 
frontiers and occupied Crete, Melos, 
Rhodes, Cos, etc. During tho eighth ana 
seventh centuries B.o. great changes took 
place in Gk. civilisation. Various com- 
munities became federated and some 
states (notably Athens and Sparta) begun 
to exert a formidable supremacy over 
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their neighbours Religious union found 
expression in the institution of Amphic 
/ 1/0719 the Olympian, Nomean, and 
Pythian games and the pan Hellenic 
dictatorship of the Oracles 

Gk commerce began at this time to 
outrival Phromclan ontcipnse In marl 
time activity the Corinthians were the 
foremost state Tho Aiginotan svstem 
of weights and me isnres was adopted 
And coinage w is introduced from Lydii 
two epoch making innovitims which arc 
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MUINAK I'll* * TRb 1SUT11 OP ATI 1 Ls 
A ^ood «c irnplr of tho bee hive tomb in in 
almost peiftct stitc of prest nation lb door 

wav rncasui s 18 ft hij h l y 9 ft \vi It 

attnbuted to Pheidon, king of Argos 
( t GbS nr or 718 B ( Tho foimer 

dsto is corrob u itt d by tho rot ordt il f ict 
of UIs strlkiug monty) During this 

ptriod nionarchit s wire ovcithrown m 
most stitts In ollguichus which again 
wen displat <• d by ty 1 mult s The t onsti 

tution of *spnTta developed by a unique 
hk ess it ( ntinued to bo a mmin'ihy, 
ut suboreljintcd all interest* to militar- 
ism 

In the sixth century nc comincitial 
and Intellectual development among the 
lonlans rewind its /cnith and quickly 
receded On the Gk mainland now 
economic evils made their appcnianeo 
Tho rapid development of jn<u untile 
activity caused a violent displacement of 
occupations, and debtors suffered en- 
slavement. As champions of these 


debtors the tyrants In most states first 
estab their power Thus in Athens 
Solon attempted to alleviate the distress 
of the citizens by his famous legislation 
(594 593), but tho real object of his life- 
work (the confirmation of the political free- 
dom of the Athcni ms) was leversed when 
his rclatn e, Pcsistratus ( q i ), Just ruler 
though he was estab himself tyrant (ov) 
of Athens (501) In 514, however, Iiar- 
modius and Aristogciton freed the city 
fi oin tyrannic al gov eminent Cloisthenes 
in 507, by an equable distribution of tbe 
pcoplo in tribes for voting purposes, paved 
tho way for the At heuian democ racy The 
gieat work of Gleisthenes was his con 
stitution (510-508), the results of which 
were not to be ephemeral, they made 
themselves felt through tho whole of the 
subsequent hist of Athens, and were the 
found ition on which all succeeding legis- 
lators built 

The fifth century bc was tho most 
momentous pe nod of Gk hist for dm mg 
this period tbe T came into decisive 
c onflict with the W for tho domination of 
the anct woild Earlv in the century the 
Iomnns revolted from tho ‘great king/ 
I) in us of Pi rsia This ill organised 
revolt resulted in tho destruction of 
Miletus and t he subjug it ion of tin Ami itio 
Gks by the Persians Athens being an 
Ioniau city, had sent aid to her trans 
/Egcan kinsmen and Danus resolved to 
punish Gk Interference and make an 
t xamplo of tho Athenian state The 
i ersian Army destroyed Naxos and 
1 retrla but fn Attic i the ill oigmised 
hohts of barbarians vv< re no match for tho 
little b mil of flne.lv trained Attie liophtcs 
(htavv aimed mfintrv) and the plain of 
Marathon was stuwn with the Peroian 
hosts (400) The pilm of victeuy was 
w on for Atlic ns by the ge mus of her 1< ader 
Miltiadcs Darius heard with consterna- 
tion of the annihilation of his vast army 
In tho midst of bis preparation s for a 
second invasion be was cut off (ixo), but 
Xerxes, his son mustered bi t » of 
soldiery from all parts of Ids eiU naive 
dominions md tbe combined force of the 
1 , were ai raved once more against 
tho W The ov erwliclming numbers of 
the birbanuns teinhod the 1 uossalians* 
Loc li ins md llccotians iuto offering earth 
and water os tokens of submission, but 
Athens and Spuria stood firm A small 
force unde r I tonid is king of Sparta, was 
dispatched to guird tho pass of Thermo- 
pvla. and kept tho countless hosts at bay 
till through the treachery of tbe mi*creant 
Mall in i phialtes, the little body of 
^partms was surprised from tbe rear and 
was slaughtered to a man (430) But it 
was agifn tho genius of rhemistoch s that 
saved i» and inspired Athens to seek her 
own sift tv and that of all G on the 
sen In the narrow strait of balamis 
the Gk licet encountered tho unwieldly 
ships of tho Pc tans, and the defeat of 
tho huibarians was was so severe that 
Xerxes resolved to quit G , leaving 
Mardonius, his captain, to complete tho 
campaign (480). In the spring of 479 
tbe Persians devastated Attica and razed 
Athens, but suffered deoislvo defeat at 
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Plateca. In the summer of the same year 
the united fleets of Athens and Sparta 
destroyed the remnant of the Asiatic fleet 
at Mycale near Miletus. Puusaniu»s, the 
Spartan victor of Platoea, at flrst led the 
combined fleets, but the honours and 
wealth which had fallen to him roused in 
him ambition. He aimed at becoming 
tyrant of all G., and was ready to purchase 
his opportunity by serving the barbarian 
whose armies ho had routed, llut the 
fleet mutinied and put itself at the dispo- 
sition of tho Athenian leaders, Aristcidcs 
and Cimon, and tho would-be tyrant, 
stripped of his power, was summoned 
home to stand his trial. Thus, by tho 
sustained eourago of Sparta and the 
altruistic intrepidity of the Athenians by 
land and by sea the powers of the E. were 
broken. In this war, os never before, G. 
realised her significance, and her sov. 
states were forced to combine and recog- 
nise their true unity. Tho example of 
high moral calibre exhibited by the Gk. 
leaders during tho war became a great 
inspiration in the art and politics of G. 
The Gks. having expelled tho Persian 
invaders, freed their kinsmen across the 
Aigean from subjugation to Persia, and 
received them into alliance. 

In 477 Athens formed tho Delian League, 
and tho treasury of the armies was estab. 
in tho templo of Apollo at Delos. Tho 
cities were required to furnish ships or the 
equivalent in money towards the main- 
tenance of the combined fleet. The for- 
mation of this allegiance was tho nucleus 
of the Athenian Empire. Sparta mean- 
time still retained her position ns leader 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy. Thus 
the Uk. powers, united by the common 
danger of the Persian invasion, became 
divided through antagonism of tho rival 
confederacies for the hegemony of G. 
Within tho city of Athens tho tides of 
democracy were rising fast. T hemistocles 
was the champion of this popular move- 
ment, flrst organised by the genius of 
Cloisthencs. The mantle of Clelsthencs 
had first fallen on the shoulders uf Eplii- 
altcs, who diminished tho anct. power 
and prestige of tho Areopagus, tho pillar 
of aristocracy (4C2). By tho policy of 
Pericles this dictatorial court was robbed 
of all but nominal powers. By tho 
removal of the confederate treasury to 
Athens and the appropriation (if the 
funds for civic purposes, the relation of the 
Athenians towards their allies became 
avowedly autocratic. In the period 
458-445 Athens was at the height of 
her powci. There is no knowing where 
the extension of tho Athenian power would 
have stopped. If tho disaster of the Ok. 
defeat in Egjpt— the massacro of Pro-, 0 - 
pitis (454)— hiid not then intervened to 
weaken its growth. By the close of 4 VJ, 
through the mediation of Cimon, a truce 
for five years was made between Sparta 
and Athens. IVoed for the moment from 
their quarrel with Sparta, the Athenians 
turned to avenge their rout in Egypt and 
the Phoenician fleet fluttered defeat oil 
SalamlB. Cimon, however, d. before the 
walls of Citium and: tho expedition, 
leaderless, returned to Athens and no 


further attack was made, Patrlotio Boeo- 
tians now revolted against their demo- 
cratic govs., which thoy regarded os the 
mere tools of Athens. The Athenians 
sent Tolmides, with a thousand hoplltes, 
to support the Boeotian democrats, but 
he was surprised and defeated at the 
battlo of Coronioa. Next tho citios of 
Euboea revolted, desiring to free themselves 
from their tribute under tho Dolian 
confederacy. Nor was this tho end of tho 
misfortunes of Athens. Tho five years* 
truce with Sparta was expiring and 
ominous preparations wero being made 
in Peloponnesus. In 46(5 tho young king 
Pleistounax aud Ills guardian, Cleandridas, 
led a great forco from Peloponnesus to 
attack Attica, but, probably through the 
characteristic venality of tho Spartan 
generals, the expedition came to naught 
aud returned to Sparta. Pericles, with 
fifty ships, then hastened across to 
Euboea, which ho reconquered. This, 
howo\ er, was the only one of her numer- 
ous lossos which Athens was destined to 
recover. Pericles himself shrank from the 
idea of continuing tho contest, and nego- 
tiations with Sparta resulted in the 
Thirty Years peace (445) and in tho same 
year the end of the war with Persia. 

The Thirty Years peace, although it was 
not dcstinod to endure for half its ap- 
pointed time, gave (!. some fourtoeu years 
of comparative quiet. At Athens these 
years coincide with tho zenith of the 
power and influcnco of Pericles, who was 
practically tho first minister of the 
republic for tho whole period. During 
this period immediately before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Athens reached tho height 
of her literary and artistic glory. In 
these years wero built the Propyluea or 
entrance halls of the Acropolis aud tho 
Parthenon. In the galaxy of great 
names of the dramatists iEschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Cratinus, and Aristo- 
phanes, and the artists Phoidias and 
Ictinus, shine supreme. Tho beautiful 
city was a veritable haunt of the 
Muses. 

Samos revolted in 4 10 over a boundary 
dispute with Miletus, but was subjugated 
in tho following year and compelled, in 
accordance with the precedents of Naxos 
and Thasos, to raze her walls and givo up 
her warships. As late as tho year of this 
revolt, the majority of tho allies of Sparta 
was still in favour of preserving peace 
with Athens, but shortly afterwards 
opinion began to change. 

The causes which led up to this change 
of feeling are very various, hut in tho 
depth ot his heart every Spartan felt a 
grudge against Athena for having built 
up an empire which was sufficient to over- 
shadow the ill-defined hegemony which 
his own city possessed id Peloponnesus. 
Urged on by the Corinthians, who wero 
envious of tho commercial prosperity of 
Athens, and wero indoocl virtually at 
war with her, tho Spartans now decided 
on war (432). The Peloponnesian alliance 
(Sparta and her allies) then sent a peremp- 
tory note to Athens demanding that 
Athens should 4 restore their autonomy to 
the states of Greece.* Perlclos, whoso 
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power at this time bad suffered a tom* 
porary eclipse, reasserted his mastery 
over the Ecclesla (assembly of the 
citizens), and Athens rejected the ulti- 
matum. A few days later the actual 
outbreak of hostilities occurred (March 
431). 

The Peloponnesian war was not merely 
a decisive duel between two rival cities; it 
becamo a racial conflict between Ionia ns 
and Dorians, and a political conflict 
botween democratic ana oligarchic prin- 
ciples. It drained G. of her resources and 
left her weak and spiritless, au easy prey 
to the uncorrupted vigour of tlic bar- 
barians. The war raged from 431 ft) 
404 and ended with the destruction of 
Athenian power. The chief causes which 
brought about the final disaster were the 
unscrupulousucss and temerity of the 
popular leaders, among whom Alclbiades 
was chief offender; the quixotic scheme of 
the Sicilian Empire which resulted in the 
destruction of the Athenian armament; 
and the exhausting Intestine strife which 
reached a climax in the outrages of the 
Four Hundred. Tho final victory of 
Sparta Was duo to an ignominious and 
traitorous alliance with tho Persian 
Cyrus. Tho destruction of tho Long 
Walls of Athens and t he surrender of her 
fleet (101), which oui> uvi years before 
had signally defeated Oallicratidas at 
tho battle of A r gin us to (no fewer than 
seventy Peloponnesian ships being des- 
troyed for the loss of fifteen Athenlau 
vessels), mark the final throes of her tragic 
full. And tho next year, at tho battle 
of iEgospotami (405), 170 (Ik. vessels 
fell into Lysanclor’s hands, with 1000 
prisoners, iueluding three ot thd four 
Athenian admirals. 

It was as champion of Gk. freedom 
against tho despotic presumptions of the 
‘tyrant* city that Sparta had won the 
confidence of her allies, hut when, at 
the close of the war, sho devoted her vic- 
tory to private aggrandisement, the forces 
of disintegration began to act. A com- 
bination was formed during the succeeding 
decade to lay low tho power of Sparta, but 
the efforts of tho hostile coalition were 
abortive, in spite of assistance from tho 
Persians, who overthrew Spartan naval 
supremacy at Cnidus (391). Sparta, 
however, once more enlisted Persia among 
her supporters, and by tl»o peace of 
Antalcidos became the supremo land 
power in G. But the price of the peace 
was the surrender of the cities on l ho 
Asiatic coast, nor was tho hegemony of 
Sparta destined to survive. Thebes, 
under her dauntless leader Epaminomlas, 
suddenly confronted and irrevocably 
destroyed tho Spartan supremacy at 
Leuctra (371), The subversion of Sparta's 
ascendancy was a fatal blow to the oli- 
garchic govs, of G., and democracies wero 
re-established in many states. 13y the 
restoration of tho Messouians Kpaminon- 
Has further Incapacitated Sparta. The 
domination of Thebes was for tho moment 
Indisputable and invincible. But the 
death of Epaminondas on tho field of 
Mantinea (362) left Thebes without a 
leader and opened the gates for the 


Macedonian invaders. Philip, king of 
Maeodon, a barbarian. Area with the 
ideals of Hellenism and a staunch believer 
In militarism, having organised an army 
oil a new basis of tlio phalanx, awaited an 
opportunity to interfere in the domestic 
variances of the rival Gk. powers. As the 
champion of the Delphic cause he devas- 
tated Thessaly, sacked Olyntbus, and 
overran Fliocis. Bribing bore, subduing 
there, ho gradually won over the Gk. 
stales, and even the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes could not arrest tho victor’s 
progress. In 338, tho victory of Chseronea 
made Philip indisputable master of G. It 
is a strange irony of events tbat tho unity 
of G., which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
had spilled their life-blood to create, was 
only realised by tho sword of a somi- 
harbarian king, and at a time when the 
glory of the country’s prime had irre- 
deemably departed. 

G. was exhausted as a field of military 
enterprise, and Alexander, hon and suc- 
cessor of Philip, resolved to devote his 
indefatigable energies to tho conquest of 
tho E. Having made an example ot 
defiant Thebes, the Macedonian turned his 
back upon G. and overran the Persian 
Empire. Ho then nonet rated into India, 
spreading effectually the language and 
civilisation of the Gks. over the conquered 
lands. Ilia schemes were gigantic. He 
intended to follow tho subjugation of the 
E. with the conquest of Italy and Car- 
thage, but death interrupted his victorious 
course. Ho d. at Babylon in 323, aged 
thirty -two. No successor was found 
competent to shoulder the responsibilities 
of his vast empire which almost immedi- 
ately began to disintegrate. The Gk. 
states, now' aware of Macedonia’s weakness, 
made sov. attempts to reassert their 
independence. Tho revolt was headed 
by the Athenians and tho A£toliuns t but 
in 322 tho insurgents sustained a decisive 
defeat at Cranium. Autipater, tho Mace- 
donian leader, changed the constitution of 
Athens to an oligarchy, and disfranchised 
and deported the poorer classes. 

Macedonia recovered her prestige under 
Antigonus Gonatas, who in the Chremoni- 
dean war (266-262) once more subdued 
G. iu spite of the formidable opposition 
of Athens and Sparta. Tho Achrcan 
League, renewed in 281, became gradually 
enlarged and consolidated, its main 
object being tho restoration of Gk. indo- 
endenoe. Under Aratus, the celebrated 
ieyouian diplomatist and irresolute 
general, sicyon and Corinth wero per- 
suaded to join the league, which soon 
became the chief political power in G. 
But the league, now extending its power 
over Peloponnesus, came into collision 
with Sparta. A succession of victories 
by Cleomenes of Sparta prompted Aratus 
to invite Macedonian assistance, and thus 
the primary object of the combination, 
which aimed at replacing Macedonian 
ascendancy In the Peloponnesus by free 
democracy, wa defeated. During the 
Social war the Acbcean League was 
assisted by Philip V. of Mocedon against 
tho .Ktollan League; but now G. had come 
within tho orbit of Rom. expansion and 
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tbe wider interests of both parties which 
were at stake in tbe second Punic war 
called for a cessation of hostilities. 
Philip himself made a treaty with Hanni- 
bal (215). Homo in revenge sowed seeds 
of dissension among Philip’s Gk. depen- 
dencies, and when Zaina in 202 brought 
the second Punic war to a satisfactory 
dose, she turned her attention to the Gk. 
delinquents. Philip's forces wore utterly 
crushed by Flamlnius at CynoscephalsQ in 
197. Peace was made on generous terms, 
and tho freedom of tbe Gk. cities was 
proclaimed at the Isthmian games (104). 
At the battle of Fydua (108 > ACmilius 
Paulus defeated Perseus, the king of 
Macedon, and brought the Macedonian 
kingdom to an end. 

In 147 the Achcean League made an 
abortive attempt to throw off the Horn, 
yoke, but Metellus defeated them at 
gcarphea, and Mummius, his successor, 
made a terrible example of Corinth, dis- 
mantling her glorious edifices and trans- 
porting her priceless treasures. The Kom. 
administration in G. wits, on tho whole, 
tolerant and beneficial. Gk. ascendancy 
in thought and letters caused Rome to 
treat her dependency with exceptional 
leniency. Peace wits, however, broken in 
88 B.c. Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
incited Athens, Achaia, Beeotia, and 
Laconia to support him against Rome. 
Archelaus, Mithridates’ general, was 
defeated by Sulla with heavy loss at 
Cbseronea, and Orchomenos (86) and the 
Gk. cities which conspired against Rome 
were treated with extreme severity. 
During the civil war between Cresar and 
Poinpey the Athenians sided with Potn- 
pey, but when Pompey was finally van- 
quished, Ca*sar treated his opponents with 
his characteristic clemency and generosity. 
Their gratitude was short-lived, for 
Athens embrace the cause of Brutus and 
Cassius, seeing in Ccesar’s murderers 
champions of freedom comparable to her 
own heroes, Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
During the struggle between Octavian and 
Antony, the Athenians offered their 
support to Antony, and consequently 
the victorious Octavian ruled them with a 
firm hand. Not till the time of Vespasian, 
however, did the internal administration 
of Athens suffer fundamentally through 
Kom. interference. That emperor de- 
prived the Athenians of their gilded 
show of liberty and brought them under 
the iron rigidity of Rom. institutions and 
law. Hadrian, however, entertained a 
warm admiration and affection for tho 
city, and made a generous attempt to 
restore the splendour to the citadel of 
the muses and to revive its literary and 
artistic genius. 

But the work of vandalism had already 
begun. Incursions of the Goths swept 
over G leaving destruction in their train, 
and the hist, of the Gk. states becomes as 
shifting sand. In the thirteenth century 
a.d. Athens fell into tho hands of the E. 
emperor Baldwin. Subsequently it was 
governed by Delves of tho house of Ara- 
gon. and at his death it fell Into the bands 
at Bajaaet, sultan of 1$ he Turks, It was 
afterwards held by the Spaniards and the 
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Venetians, but in 1460 the peninsula was 
entirely subjugated by tho Turks. The 
Venetians invaded G. towards the close 
of the seventeenth contury, recovered 
Athens, and occupied a considerable 
portion of the mainland and some of tho Is. 
But the Venetian central power was not 
strong enough to maintain its control, 
and in 1718 G. passed once more under 
the Ottoman yoke. Peter the Great of 
Russia projected a campaign to free tho 
oppressed states, hut did not live to carry 
out his schemes. The assistance sent 
by the EmprcsB Catherine was inadequate 
and ineffectual. The succession of All 
Pasha mado the condition of the Gk. 
people more hopeless than before. In 
1814 a society of young Gk. patriots, 
called tho Hetairia, was formed at St. 
Petersburg. Tho objects of this society 
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THE BYZANTINE CHURCH AT ORCHOMENOS 
(DOUl)OURVANA), IN BOEOTIA 
Tliis ancient building of the convent of the 
Panagia, founded in 874. may occupy the site of 
the Temple of the Graces mentioned hy Paus.uiias. 

wero ostensibly literary but. were really 
political, and it was this society that was 
largely instrumental in fanning the flames 
of rebellion throughout. G. The educated 
classes of Europe, nurtured In the glory of 
Greece, were increasingly sympathetic. In 
1821 Jusaff Pasha defeated tho insurgents 
at Galatz, unci iu the same year the * sacred 
battalion' under tho dauntless loader 
Jordaki was annihilated. But in the 
Morea the cause of freedom was attended 
with greater success. Ip Sept. 1821 a 
constitution was formulated by tho 
independent party at MIsaolonghi, applic- 
able to W. Hollas; later a similar consti- 
tution was drafted at Safona, embracing 
tho E. states, and in Dec. the constitution 
of Peloponnesus was framed. In 1823 
a final constitution confprchending the 
whole of G. was adopted t>y the National 
Assembly convened at Astro. But the 
Ottoman powers mado a ^desperate effort 
to annul the decrees, (find in 1825 an 
Egyptian army, under Ibrahim Pasha, 
was dispatched to tho Morea. In a few 
months the work of tho patriotic party 
was all but undone, and only the combined 
intervention of European powers rescued 
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the tottering standard of liberty. Ibra- 
him Pasha haughtily repudiated the claims 
of the powcrH, and the crisis came when, 
in the decisive battle of Navarino (Oct. 
1827), the allies destroyed the combined 
Turkish and Kgyptian fleets. 11 y the 
protocol of 1830 (J. was declared au inde- 
pendent kingdom and her boundaries were 
deflnod. The arrangement was in many 
respects unsatisfactory; it excluded A car- 
nania from Gk. ter. and a great part of 
AStolia and Thessaly; a Turkish barrier 
interrupted communications between G. 
and the Ionian Is., while Candia, Samos, 
ote., were not comprehended. 

Tho liberated state was at first governed 
by a national assembly, but tho president, 
Count Capo D’Istrfas, assumed autocratic 
powers, and sedition culminated in his 
assassination. Subsequently the powers 
offered tho throne of G. to Prince Leopold 
(afterwards king) of liclgium, but the 
offer was refused. Tho crown was then 
given to Otho, son of Louis I. of Bavaria. 
Throughout Ids reign discontent was rife, 
and an insurrection in 18G2 resulted in 1 he 
deposition of the king. George, second 
bo n of the king of Denmark, was then 
chosen king, and the Ionian Is., at that 
time under Brit, protection, were ceded 
unconditionally to the kingdom. By the 
Berlin Congiess if 18 to u was promised 
a modification of her froutier, and in 
1881 a readjustment was accepted. G. 
acquired Thessaly, frk of tho N. watershed 
of tho Halambria, and the Iraot of land 
bordered by the Arta R. Tho allocation 
proved distasteful to the Hellenes, who 
demanded Crete, and ho'dilities com- 
menced with Turkey in 1 897. Tho war 
was short-lived, and dinastrous to tho 
Gks., and on the intervention of tho 
powers an armistice was concluded. By 
the treaty of (Constantinople G. was con- 
strained to pay an indemnity, to submit 
to the read i ust mei it of her frontier, and 
to accept the control of the powers in 
financial affairs. Venizelos came to the 
fore with the movement in Crete to break 
away from Turkish rule aud unite with G. 
In Muy 1910 a Cretan ussembly was set 
up and Venizelos became president of the 
provisional gov. lift ter In the year ho was 
elected to the Gk. Parliament, ami on 
Oct. 10, 1910, became Premier, lie set 
to work to form a Balkan lenguo strong 
enough to withstand Turkey. A sScrbo- 
Bulgorlan treaty was followed by a 
Grioeo-Bulguriun treaty, and in the War 
of Liberation tho strength of tho league 
was proved by the complete collapse of 
the Turks (see B vlkan Pknjnm t la; 
Balkan Waiib). On May 30, 1913, (Veto 
was ceded to G. by the treaty of London, 
which ended tho war between Turkey and 
the Balkan states. When, however, tho 
alliance was broken by the treachi ry of 
Bulgaria, G. received further extensions 
of ter. by the treaty of Bucharest, 
which ended the second Balkan war, but 
In it* settlements Ignored all ethnographic 

In March 1913 King Ceorgo of G. had 
been assassinated in Salonika by a fanatic, 
and was succeeded by his son, Constantine 
XU. Venizelos endeavoured to re- 


organise G. Internally, but the outbreak of 
the First World War in 191 4 proved bow 
short-lived had been tho hope of a Balkan 
settlement. At the beginning of the war 
G. maintained neutrality, since her 
alliance with Serbia was directed only 
against Bulgarian aggression. The Ger. 
emperor endeavoured to secure tho 
co-opcration of G., but his appeals to 
King Constantine as a brother-in-law and 
a Ger. field marshal failed to move G. 
from her policy of neutrality. The Gk. 
Premier, Venizelos, however, was for 
immediate intervention on the side of the 
Entente. Tho differences between king 
and Cabinet caused Venizelos to resign on 
March 0, 1915. A general election was 
held on June 13, and tbo Venizelist party 
won 184 seats out of 314. In Aug. 
Venizelos returned to power on the under- 
standing that G. would aid Serbia against 
Bulgarian aggression, and G. mobilised 
and converted her attitude into ono of 
armed neutrality; 150,000 allied troops 
were promised, but the allied force which 
landed In Salonika proved to be only 
20,000 strong, and the Gks., feeling 
Venizelos hml been duped, distrusted his 
policy. A new ministry was formed by 
Zaimis, and the armed neutrality was 
preserved. (For tho campaigns in G. and 
Macedonia sec under Salonika and Mace- 
donian Front.) But G. only maintained 
her neutrality with difficulty in the face of 
Fr. aud Ger. pressure. The nation was 
split between Royalists and Vcnlzelists, 
and towards the end of 1910 Venizelos set 
up a provisional gov. at Salonika and 
endeavoured to recruit a Gk. army to aid 
the Allies in the offensive which Gen. 
Sorrail wa^ forced to take against the 
Bulgarians during Aug. In June 1917 
France and Great Britain, who had 
guaranteed to ensure tho Gk. roust it ution. 
decided to act m their capacitj of * pro- 
tecting power*.* Jojiuait, former gover- 
nor of Algeria, was dispatched to Athens 
to demand the abdication of Constantine. 
An ultimatum and a display of force 
secured this, and on June 12 fWstantine 
abdicated in favour of hiH sect ml son, 
Alexander, and quitted G. Zaimi< formed 
a gov. at the invitation of King Alexander, 
while the Provisional Gov. in Salonika 
ceased to exist. 

But Venizelos was soon uncalled to 
power. Tite former supporters of Con- 
stantino w ere persecuted, and G. definitely 
entered tbo war on the side of the Entente. 
By the treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920) G. 
was awarded practically au Tluuco out- 
side Constantinople and a mandate over 
Smyrna and the hinterland. Oil Oct. 25, 
1920, Alexander d. from tho bite of a 
monkey, and the elections in the following 
month, on Nov. 14, resolved themselves 
into a struggle between tho Venlzclists 
and tbo Gonstantiniaus. Venizelos was 
defeat ed and left G. Rhalles became 
Premier, aud a plebiscite favoured the 
return of Constantine. The result was 
that in the wa- between G. and Turkey 
over the possession of Smyrna (see Grjbco- 
Turkish War), G. was deserted by tho 
powers, France favouring the Turks. G. 
was forbidden to attack Constantinople, 
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and on Sept. 22, 1922, the Turks captured 
Smyrna. This was followed by the 
second abdication of Constantino, who 
retired to Palermo and d. in tho following 
year. Tho generals Gonatas a nd Pangalos 
became Premier and minister of war 
respectively in a ‘revolutionary gov.* 
Their chief act — tho execution of Hadji- 
anesfccs, former commander of tho forces 
in Asia Mluor, together with five ex- 
ministers — brought G. into disgrueo. 

By the treaty of Lausanne, July 14, 
1923, G. lost E. Thrace, the boundary 
between G. and Turkey being fixed at the 
Maritza It. Shortly after, on Aug. 27, 
G. was embroiled with Italy over tho 
murder of Gen. Tellini, It. delegate, with 
the other members of the commission 
investigating the Albanian boundary, 
while on Gk. soli. Following an It. 
ultimatum Corfu was bombarded, and 
although tho Its. acre forced by the 
League of Nations to evacuate Corfu on 
Sept. 27, G. paid a large Indemnity. An 
unsuccessful counter-revolution against 
tho ‘revolutionary gov.* brought the 
monarchy into discredit, and King George 
was asked to leave for Rumania. On 
March 23, 1924, G. was proclaimed a 
republic, although tho king was allowed 
to retain liis title. Later a coalition 
gov. was set up, with Zaimis as Premier, 
and on Juno 2, 1926, after three years of 
discussion, the constitution was passed. 

The republic endured with varying 
fortunes until 1935, when, following a 
plebiscite organised by Gen. Kondylis, 
the monarchy was restored by an over- 
whelming popular mandate and George II. 
was recalled to the throne. Prior to these 
events Venizelos, returned to power in 
1928, sought an entente with both Italy 
and Turkey, but tho interests of those two 
countries were too conflicting to allow 
of any rapprochement between them aud 
U., aud, after trying vainly to secure the 
passing of certain unt^-Royalist measures. 
Venizelos resigned in 1932. ZaimK who 
had been elected president in 1929, now 
summoned the Royalist, TsaldarR to 
form a gov. from tho 1’opulKt party. 
Later the Venizolists, led by Gen. Plas- 
tiras, tried by a coup d'etat to torcstall 
the restoration of the king, but the rising 
was bhort-lived, and both Plastiras and 
Venizelos fled the country. Tho king, 
whose restoration was due not so much to 
any access of enthusiasm for the raonaicliy 
as to the hope that it might end a decade 
of unsuccessful democratic experiments, 
insisted, in the interests of national unity, 
on a general amnesty and a general 
election. Kondylis, however, demanded 
the exclusion of Venizelos, hut, strangely 
enough, these mutual rivalries were 
fortuitously extinguished by the death in 
1936 of Vouizelos, Kondylis, and Tsaldaris, 
and Gen. Mctaxas became Premier. In 
the following year IVmco Paul, brother 
of the king an*! heir presumptive, was 
married to the Princess Frederika, 
daughter of the duke of Brunswick and 
grand-daughter of the ex-Kalser, a mar- 
riage which was not destiued to have any 
effect on Grceoo-Ger. relations. In tills 
year tho 150th anniversary of the birth 


of Byron was celebrated in G., the 
Brit. poet*s personality being as greatly 
revered to-day as when ho d. fighting at 
Missolonghi in the eauso of Gk. indepen- 
dence. On tho pretext of a Communist 
revolt Motaxas now Bet up n virtual 
dictatorship. Parliament being dissolved 
and political parties being suppressed, and 
in 1938 ho was made Premier for life. 
A treaty was signed (April) with Turkey 
to subsist for ten years, under which each 
country undertook to remain neutral if 
ono of them were attacked, while each 
would prevent the transport of troops or 
munitions through its ter. to any state 
attacking cither of them. At the same 
time Gk. and Turkish troops entered tho 
Thracian frontier ter., which for fifteen 
years had been demilitarised under tho 
treaty of Lausanne (q.w). 

In 1939, when Germany was menacing 
the whole of Europe, Chamberlain, tho 
Brit. Prime Minister, announced that In 
the event of any action threatening the 
independence of G. the Brit. Gov. would 
at once lend the Gk. Gov. all the support 
in their power — a guarantee which was 
the more readily given on account of tho 
importance of the Gk. naval bases in the 
E. Mediterranean. After tho outbreak of 
the Second World War a declaration of 
friendship between Italy and G. was pub. 
in Romo (tfept.) — a peculiarly hypo- 
critical move on the part of Mussolini, 
especially as it was reaffirmed lat or in the 
year, though it Ls to be admitted that its 
raison d'ttre Jay in the suspicions of tho 
Gk. people of 1 tab's intentions. Theso 
suspicions were fully confirmed on Oct. 28, 
1949, when Mussolini, evidently confident 
that tho It. army under Gruziani, based in 
Libya, could advance at Icisuro to the 
invasion of Egypt, suddenly launched a 
treacherous attack without a declaration 
of war across the Albanian frontier into 
G. Ho seems to have acted against the 
advice of his general staff who were 
naturally averse from risking warfare on 
two fronts, and to have expected little 
or no resistance. But when tho small 
Gk. Army proceeded to defend its ter. 
with sublime courngo and tenacity, tlio 
world was amazed to bee the It. forces 
liurled back in full retreat. As far back 
as tho previous Aug. It. propagandists 
liad accused G. of breaches of neutrality 
and of ill treating tho Albanian minority 
in Epirus- the familiar teebniquo em- 
ployed by tho dictators whon contem- 
plating an attack. On Aug. 15 an It. 
submarine had torpedoed and sunk a Gk. 
cruiser, which had been sent to Tines for 
tho feast of the Assumption. The Gk. 
Gov. made overy effort to avoid a brooch, 
while taking precautionary measuros on 
tho Albanian frontier. When, on Oot. 
28, Mctaxas refused to cede strategic bases 
in G., seven It. diva. came into action even 
before the expiration of the ultimatum 
demanding the bases. Mussolini expected 
either surrender or a merely nominal 
resistance, but he found the country united 
and the Gk. Army full of patriotic fervour. 
A small contingent of the Brit. R.A.F. 
had been sent to co-operoto with the Gk. 
defence and, on Nov. 11, while the Its. 
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were still being pressed steadily bark 
through the Albanian mts., the Fleet Air 
Arm delivered a crippling blow at the main 
It. fleet lying in Taranto harbour, thereby 
reversing the balance of naval power in the 
lfi. Mediterranean. The Brit. Gov.’s air 
and naval assistance had boon sent io the 
Gks. within threo days of the It. attack, 
and the result was that Mussolini found 
that he had presented the JJrit. forces 
with an opportunity of striking at the It. 
Fleet from Gk. hoses. In tho central 
sector the Gks. practically annihilated an 
It. div. of Alpiui, which hud rashly ven- 
tured into the wilderness of the N. 1 'Indus. 
In tho N. or Macedonian sector, whoro 
the Its. bad remained more or less on tho 
defensive, the Gks., quickly realising the 
truth of the military maxim that ho who 
fails to attack is already half beaten, 
launched a strong assault towards 
Koritzn. In the 8. or coast zone, the 
only place where the It. penetration into 
Gk. ter. hod been deep, the Its. hastily 
retreated over the Knlamos It. Under 
the supreme command of Gen. Papagos 
the Gk. Army displayed brilliunt tactical 
skill in mt. warfare, turning one position 
after another by seizing points of vantage 
which dominated it They took Koritza 
on Nov. 22, cn* it'i .ho port of h »nti 
Quaranta on Dec. <>, and, two days later, 
inarched into the strut egl rally important 
tn. of Argymknstrn. By the end of tho 
year they had conquered nearly one-third 
of Albunia and were approaching Tcpelini. 

Heavy reinforcements, how r evor, were 
now reaching tin* It. armie‘ and for two 
months tho position remained essentially 
unchanged. In March 1011 the Its. 
launched a desperate offensive against the 
(Jk. lines, yet no part of tho defence 
yielded ground, and it can hardly bo 
doubted that if the Gks. had bail no otiier 
foe than the Its. they would have .suc- 
cessfully' defended their independence; 
for what they lacked in naval aud air 
power was supplied by tho co-opcration of 
Brit, naval aud air forces. But in April 
tho Ger. armies crossed the Bulgarian 
frontier into Macedonia, and though a 
gallant stand was made by the Gk. forces, 
aided by a Brit, expeditionary force of 
homo 60.000 men, the odds, both military 
and political, were so overwhelming that 
in a few weeks the whole of G. was in Ger. 
hands ami tho Brit, forces had been 
evacuated. (For details of tho campaigns 
see Grkkcf., Skcond World War, Cam- 
paign in (1011).) Tho spirit of the Ok. 
people rose to incredible heights of courage 
and self-sacrifice in their struggle against 
Italy and when tho Gers., attacked they 
did not falter. But owing to internal 
dissension, the Gk. Gov. was by no means 
steadfast, and certainly deteriorated after 
the death of Gen. Met-axas (.lan. 29, 1 911). 
The war effort was always hindered by 
jealousies and suspicions, which caused 
•Venizelist officers above tho rank of cap- 
tain to bo excluded from tho army, 
besides sowing doubt among tho educated 
olasses generally. There were sov. quis- 
lings in tho Cabinet and many prov. 

S )vernors and oflioials woro pro-Ger. 
ut the Uk. people remained lion-hearted 


to the end. From the moment when 
Yugoslav resistance collapsed the Gk. 
Gov. seemod to resign itself to defeat. In 
mid April a depressing report of the 
military situation given to the Cabinet 
by Gen. Papagos caused tho Premier, 
Korizis, to commit suicide. Such was the 
mood to which some of tho leaders of the 
nation had fallen victims. Sven when all 
was lost tho Gk. people never wavered in 
their attitude towards their Brit, allies. 
The inhab. of little tns. and ports worked 
with a will to assist tho evacuation of 
tho last parties of Brit, forces, while on 
land the utmost hospitality was shown 
to stragglers. 

King George aud his ministers withdrew 
to Egypt and finally reached England in 
Sept. Ger. forces entered Athens on 
April 27 and set up a puppet gov. under 
Gen. Tsolakoglu. Thereafter ensued a 
a period of dire privation for the cap. and 
for the whole country. Crops and stores 
of foodstuffs were requisitioned by the 
Gers., who issued occupation paper money 
to tho amount of 1,000,000,000 marks to 
enable their troops to observe tho for- 
mality of payment. Despite arrange- 
ments made by the Allies to get food into 
G. people were now dj lug of starvation to 
the number of 000 a day. It. troops 
entered Athens on Juno 25 and formally 
took over the occupation of the country 
from tho Ger. garrison; but the Gers. 
continued to control oil communications, 
the coastline. and the aerodromes, besides 
being in control of Crete. At tho end of 
the first fifteen months of the Axis occu- 
pation of G. home 100,000 of a pop. of 
1,000,000 in Athens and the Dirieus had 
perished. Guerilla warfare was waged 
incessantly tliroughout 1942, particularly 
in Macedonia. Other groups operated In 
the Peloponnesus, among them being a 
number of Brit, soldiers, while in Crete 
Brit, troops who had not been able to 
escape were co-operating with tho Gk. 
resistance movement. Sabotage against 
Axis troops on railways and supply stores 
was rifo despite reprisals. An a* r i*>emcnt 
between Great Britain and the e.vdcd Gk. 
Gov. was signed on March 1 respecting the 
organisation and employment of Gk. 
armed forces, and the two govs, agreed 
that among the objects of the \. ar were the 
'complete liberation of Greece and the 
re-establishment of her freedom and in- 
dependence.* Lend-lease agreements were 
also made between Britain and (1., and 
between America and O. But the fol- 
lowing year saw tho tragedy of the enemy 
occupation, with its incidents of famine, 
oppression, and reprisals, aggravated by 
the miseries of a people divided against 
itself. 

In the guerilla warfare differences of 
political opinion began to undermine the 
unity of purpose of the various bands. 
During tho iron rule of Metaxas the old 
cleavage of the people Into Monarchists 
and Kcpubllcu • >. duo to the Influence of 
Venizelos («.«.), had tonded to weaken 
with tho restoration of tho monarchy; but 
when tho king left G. again, though under 
force of circumstances. the old animosities 
were revived against him for li&ving 
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kept Metaxas In office. The king tried to 
smooth over differences by issuing declara- 
tions promising, when he should return, 
to consult the will of the people on 
the political and constitutional status of the 
country* An attempt to counteract the 
effects of this strife among the 4 Antartes' 
(irregular bands) on their resistance to 
the Axis invaders was made by the intro- 
duction of Brit, liaison officers into G., 
and on July 2, 1943, it was announced in 
Cairo, whither the king had now repaired, 
that the Gk. guerilla bands had come under 
the supreme allied command in the Middle 
30.; but there none the less remained in 
the Antartes no fewer than live separate 
organisations, the chief being E.L.A.S. 
(National Popular Liberation Army) with 
a strong Communist element; the E.D.E.S. 
(National Democratic Gk. Army); E.A.M. 
(National Liberation Front): and all 
acting in co-operation with the general 
headquarters in Cairo or purporting to do 
so. Yet in spite of these feuds between 
the bands of tho Antartes tho guerilla 
struggle against the Axis forces was main- 
tained throughout the year, with tho 
bands in virtual control of the region 
lying between Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Epirus. Fighting reached a peak shortly 
before the allied invasion of Sicily, when 
the Gers., believing ao allied invasion of 
G. to be imminent, dispatched four divs. 
to G. With the collapse of Italy tho 
Gere. revoked the div. of G. into Ger. and 
It. zones of occupation and resumed con- 
trol of all communications. On June 24, 
1914, the R.A.F. made its first major 
attack on the Gk. mainland siuco tho 
evacuation of Crete, the attack being on 
airfields ut Salonika; while tho Amers. 
bombed an aerodromo near Athens and 
industrial targets. The differences of 
political opinion, which early in 1943 had 
led to armed strife between rival bands of 
guerilla^, were continued into 1944, but 
during Feb. Brit, liaison officers succeeded 
in getting their avowed representatives 1o 
agree to end hostilities and co-operate 
in the fight against the Gers. Yet the 
unrest in the Gk. forces remained and 
there were mutinies in both the army and 
navy based in Egypt. Papandrcou, 
leader of the Republican Socialist party, 
escape d at this time from G. and wont to 
Cairo to urge the cause of national unity. 
He ret cived from Mr. Churchill a promise 
of support In his task of directing all Gk. 
forces against the Gore. A conference 
in the Lebanon (May) of various (*k. 
political parties resulted in an agreement 
or National < 'harter, but it was not clear 
how far the delegates could claim to repre- 
sent their sev. groups, iu Juno the king 
entrusted Papundreou with tho formation 
of a gov. of national unity, but in tho 
following month the parties drifted further 
apart. By Oct. the S. areas of G. were 
nearly free of Cars., although in tho N. 
fighting was still going on between tho 
national bands. On Oct. 14 Athens and 
the Pirpeus were occupied by Brit, troops, 
and on Christmas Dav Churchill, accom- 
panied by Anthony Eden, Uow to Athens 
to try to compose Gk. differences and end 
the fratricidal strlfo. 


By now the Gk. National Gov.'s control 
inside G. was exercised only through 
E.A.M. and its E.L.A.S. army and in the 
Pindus region by the E.D.E.S. force, and 
in any case was sporadic. Though G. had 
now been liberated and national bel- 
ligerent resistance was no longer necessary, 
resistance had resulted in tho grouping of 
a great many parties — before tho time of 
Metaxas there had been literally scores 
of amateur political groups — into 
E.A.M. and that party now remained 
united as the largest political party. 
Decisively left wing, it comprised the 
Communists, the Socialists, tho Union 
of Popular Democrats, the Agrarians, 
and many others. The fact that E.A.M. 
was openly against the king's return 
was responsible for a wa\e of mon- 
archist feeling among tho nationalists 
or right-wing elements, aud E.A.M., 
favouring a republican form of gov., now 
pressed for an immediate vote so as to 
ensure a decision while its armed forces 
w'ere In existence. On his return to 
Athens Papandrcou enjoyed the un- 
doubted suppoib of t lie mass of tho 
people, and ho clearly sought to form a gov. 
really representative of most shades of 
opinion. But armed terrorism stalked 
through tho land, the forces of E.L.A.S. 
and E.D.E.S. being responsible. The 
gov., with the support of Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Robert Seobie, cornu wimler-in-t liicf of the 
Gk. Army, announced their determination 
to disband these foiees bv Dec. Jl> and to 
re-form the Gk. Army to supersede the ic- 
bistance groups as tho regular armed 
force of tho nation. During Churchill’s 
visit there was a demand for a regency 
under Archbishop Damaskinos (g.v.) t and 
the Brit. Prime Minister asked the arch- 
bishop to convene i conference of all 
parties to test this demand. Churchill 
having secured the consent of the absent 
king. Archbishop Damaskinos on Dec. 31 
was invested with the royal power pending 
his regency. Additional Brit, troops wero 
now sent to Athens and street by street 
tho cap. was cleared. Tho assailants lied, 
and a truce was signed, though it was 
evident that tho existing authorities in 
Athens would never work us colleagues 
with the Communist leaders who had 
assailed the city and brought so much 
misery on G. When the truce was signed 
E.L.A.S. had lost half its strength of 
25,000 men. It was averred on good 
authority that they had played next to no 
part In resistance to tho Gers., being intent 
mainly on the liquidation of their political 
opponents. The peace agreement was 
signed on Feb. 12, 194$. One of its 
clauses was that a plebiscite should be 
held to decide finally on the constitutional 
question, under tho supervision of tho 
Allies. But this agreement did not bring 
political harmony. E.A.M. complained 
that tho entire stato Jtuachincry was 
manipulated by Fascist^ and that the 
whole resistance movement was being 
ruthlessly persecuted, whtlo tho Com- 
munists levelled their attacks against the 
presence of Brit, troops in G. No fewer 
than six Cabinets held office during 1945. 
In Oct., to end the deadlock, tho regent. 
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Damaskinos. himself assumed the office of 
Premier, but handed over the government 
to Kanellopoulos, who in his turn gave 
way to ftophonlis, the cighty-six-year- 
old leader of the ‘ Liberal* party. The 
majority of the ministers in this Cabinet, 
which Included Tsouderos, head of the 
Gk. Gov. in exile from 1041 to 1915, as 
vice-premier, were old Vcnizelists. The 
apparent hopelessness of the political 
situation had led the archbishop to 
announce his impending resignation of 
the regency, but on the appeal of the Brit, 
and Amcr. Govs, and of the new Gk. Gov. 
ho withdrew his resignation (Nov.). 

In 1910 in some areas, especially in the 
N.. armed bands continued their activities 
despite the truce. The Ok. Gov. repre- 
sented to the Security Council of United 
Nations their view that these guerilla 
forces were supported by G.'s N. neigh- 
bours or, in plain language, Russian 
Communist Influence. Probably K.K.K., 
or the Gk. Communist party, were 
behind this movement; for their hatred of 
the W. powers and their attachment to 
Soviet Russia and to Marxist principles 
remain undeniable, and they lent them- 
selves readily to foreign exploitation. 
Thero were elections in Murch 194(5, but 
the govs, which result* d from them failed 
to produce a constructive and economic 
policy. The explanation of the unhappy 
state of G. is not far to seek: there was 
too much confidence in the possibility 
of solving by force problems which 
sprang from five years of dictator- 
ship, then four years of Ger. occupation, 
then a resistance movement in which the 
people participated os a whole, and lastly 
a revolution. Gradually, however, in 
1946. the Royalist Gks. succeeded in 
gaining control of tho Rtop-gap gov. and 
ovontually a new plebiscite once again 
resulted in a majority in favour of tho 
return of the king (see Gkouuk II.) who 
soon afterwards loft England for Athens. 
The Ilrit. Labour Gov., in 1917, decided 
that its financial commitments to G. must 
end after March 31 and further that 
the Brit, troops would be reduced and 
eventually withdrawn, and they so 
informed the United States Gov. Presi- 
dent Truman then asked Congress for 
authority to give immediate economic and 
financial aid to both G. and Turkey, on 
the ground that tho foreign policy and 
national security of the U.S.A, were 
iu\ olved, and that the United Nations and 
its related organisations wero not in a 
position to extend help of the kind tlmt 
was required. What President Truman 
plainly saw was that tho Gk. Gov. was 
unable, with its weak army, to cope with 
the terrorist activities of thousands of 
armed men who defied the gov.'s authority 
at various points, particularly along the 
N. boundaries. Britain, In the throes of 
on industrial and economic crisis, could no 
longer sustain the burden of garrisoning 
and supplying the needs of G„ espochilly 
os the functions of U.N.R.R.A. were then 
ending. ‘The world is not static,* said 
President Truman, ‘and the status qua is 
not sacred, but wo cannot allow changes 
in the status quo in violation of the 


Charter of the United Nations by such 
methods as coercion, or by such subter- 
fuges as political Infiltration* — a palpable 
hint to Soviet Russia, which was seeking 
to control all other states on her W. 
border, and even in mid Europe. 

In the midst of these preoccupations the 
king d. suddenly (April 1 ) of a heart attack 
and was succeeded by his brother. Prince 
Paul. Civil war prevailed in G. throughout 
the next two years or more. Early in 
1947 the U.S. Gov. secured the passage of 
the Gk. -Turkish Bill, the pub. documents 
relating to which mcasuro indicated the 
necessity and urgency especially of Amer. 
aid to G. Tho U.S. Gov. stated that G. 
was on tho verge of financial collapse; 
that the Gk. Communist party was 
determined to impose a Communist 
regime on tho country regardless of the 
will of tho majority and at any cost in 
suffering; that Russia was giving moral 
support to tho opposition elements in G., 
and that in view of the extreme weakness 
of the Gk. Army it was certain that the 
three N. neighbours of G. could with little 
difficulty seize a portion of Gk. ter. if 
they were not deterred by fear of inter- 
national complications and by the fact of 
the prcsenco in G. of Brit, troops, whoso 
small numbers, however, precluded them 
from exercising more than a political and 
psychological influence. Apart from re- 
ceiving over £100,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies from U.N.R.R.A.. the Gk. Gov. had 
substantial military aid from Britain and 
the U.S.A. Most of the £132,000,000 
advanced by Britain up to May 1947 was 
spout on military stores, while over half of 
the credit of £7 ',000, 000 advanced by 
the U.S.A. went the same way. Never- 
theless the year 1947 saw a steady exten- 
sion of tho area of guerilla fighting, and 
this caused the U.S. Gov. to establish in 
Athens an Amer. military staff, represent- 
ing all three services, and to appoint mili- 
tary advisers to all tho larger units in the 
field. Both moral and material aid, how- 
ever. continued to reach the forces of tho 
Communist leadci , Gen. Markos, from the 
N. neighbours of G.; while the guerilla 
loaders greatly Improved upon the political 
tactics of tho E.A.M. and the E.L.A.S. 
movement of armed resistance during the 
world war years, combining with these 
equally improved military tactics. Thus 
reinforced Mark os strengthened his hold 
on the mountainous country of Epirus, 
Thessaly, nml \V. Macedonia, and secured 
the formation of political organisations in 
tor, so ‘liberated.* Where E.A.M. never 
succeeded in unifying tho political and 
military leadership or tho wartime resis- 
tance, Gen. Markos and his fellow Com- 
munists had some success in bringing the 
two together. The fighting of spring and 
summer (1947) having left tho reoel forces 
intact, they began tho intensive organisa- 
tion or tno areas they had acquired 
since the previous year. At tho end of 
1947 the Gk. Parliament banned strikes 
for the duration of tho civil war. On 
Deo. 21 Gen. Markos issued a proclama- 
tlon announoing that ho had set up a 
* free ( ik. gov.,* tho members of which were, 

1 of course, drawn entirely from the Gk. 
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Communist party. The following day 
numerous arrests were made by the Ok. 
Goy. in Athens. The rebels continued 
with an all-out offonsive against Kontza 
and the adjoining ter. to establish 
there their new ‘free gov.,’ but on Dee. 31 
Gk. troops relieved Ivoritza and the 
rebels withdrew. Ou Jan 7 Britain 
warned tho Yugoslav and Bulgarian 
Govs, against recognition of the Gk rebels 
Tho inability of the Gk. Gov. through- 
out 1948 to win a deeisiv o vit torv over the 
rebels or to control rising pi ices, or to carry 
out administrative reforms, much dimin- 


mittce found that the Gk. guerillas had 
received aid from Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. Tho rebellion In G. was to 
some extent interwoven with a long con- 
tJuumg dispute of a quasi-irredentist 
character, between G. on thoono side and 
Yugoslavia. Bulgaria, and Albania on tbo 
other. But oven if it woro possible to 
satisfy Gk. claims on Albania m the 
Epirus and Bulgaria’s wish for an outlet 
to the Aegean, there remained Russia's 
strategic aim of a Communist G. which 
was, and is, echoed m a minor key by 
Yugoslavia's desire for an ‘independent* 



ished hopes of the country omerging from 
its tragic plight. The rebels were now 
active everywhere and dominated wide 
areas of Thessaly and the Peloponnesus, 
in the&o circumstances tho Coalition 
Gov. of Populists and Liberals under 
Sophoulis imposed martial law ovei tho 
whole country, a desperate move which 
promised little relief in faro of tho added 
complication of < onfUc t between the < hief 
political parties. The Liberal party urultr 
Sophocles Veni/eloH seceded in Oct 1918, 
their chief motive being that they were 
deprived of their sharo in the gov., 
coupled with tin ir belu f, unsupported by 
any rational argument, that they could 
govern better than those who were In 
otbee. But t> tiuth was that there 
could be no solution cither to G ’h 
political or economic troubles without 
there being an end to tho civil war. Tho 
Dodecanese Is. had been officially Incor- 
porated Into the Gk. kingdom on March 7, 
1948, and in Aug. a United Nations com- 


Macedonia, together with the port of 
Salonika 

In Nov tho General Assembly of tbo 
United Nation** resolved, bv forty -eight 
votes to sjy, that tho support given to 
the Gk. icbcls by Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia ‘endangers peace m tho Bal- 
kans and h inconsistent with the purposes 
and print iphs of tho charter.* A last 
efloit at peaceful settlement foiled when 
negotiations woro broken off by the 
Uommumd states on tlio pretext that G. 
had refused to ronounoQ her claims to 
N. Epiru- Tho rebels in the meantime 
were steadily gaining ground, and con- 
tinued to bo bupplied with arms anil 
provided with safe retreats by these states: 
Yugoslav intervention, however, declined 
after Tito’s expulsion from tho Ooininfonn. 

Greek Law ,-- Tho first written laws lu 
G. did not appear until the development 
of tho Gk. city states; previously the only 
existing laws had been a floating body of 
unwritten 'customary* laws. But by tho 
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beginning of the sixth century b.c. every 
first-class Gk. state, except Sparta, had 
advanced beyond the stage of unwritten 
usag e. 

Owing to the peculiar geographical 
conformation of tne country, Gk. law 
tended to develop ulong separate linos In 
the various states. Consequently there 
was at no time a common law lor G. 
comparable to the common law of Eng- 
land. Although there wero many prin- 
ciples common to all the various codos, 
such as the marriage law and some 
provisions in the criminal law, their 
presence is to bo attributed to the common 
stock of anct. Gk. ideas from which all 
Gk. laws are derived. The Athenian 
judicial system, as developed under the 
democracy of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.o.. stands inevitably in the fore- 
front of Gk. law, both because of its 
high degree of development and the influ- 
ence It exerted over the whole of the Gk. 
world through the cultural and polit- 
ical supremacy of Athens. It was 
Dracnn (c. 620 b.c.) who first codified the 
mass of unwritten laws into what was 
intended to be a permanent body of law; 
but the real basis of Athenian law was laid 
by Solon, during his archonship in 504 
B.c. The code of may be said also 

to have laid tho loumlations of Athenian 
democracy by tho formulation of tho 
isonomia — equal membership of As- 
sembly and supremo Law Court for all 
free-born adult males born in Attica. 
Tho Peisistratid tyrants preserved the 
code almost intact, but after their final 
expulsion Cleisthenos revised it oneo more, 
giving it a still further bias towards 
democracy. 

Two main principles govern tho compli- 
cated structure of Athenian law, both 
constitutional anrl civil: first, that all law 
should be easily intelligible to the ordinary 
man, and, secondly, that the best guaran- 
tee of a pure administration of justice is 
the common sense and moral instinct of 
largo bodlos of ordinary men. For this 
reason the dikastai or jurymen occupy 
the most prominent place in the Athenian 
judicial system. Drawn from the ordin- 
ary citizens over thirty years of ago not 
under any civil disqualification, these 
courts of dikasts , sometimes reaching 
6000 in number, formed both judge aud 
jury; they controlled tho appointment 
anu conduct of executions and eventually 
cneroaohed even upon the sovereign 
Assembly. Athenian lawsuits fall gener- 
ally under tho heudings of graphai 
(public suits) and dikai (private suits). 
These were ahvajs initiated by a private 
Individual, tho d%kaaicrion*8 function 
being the purely passivo aot of judging; 
it was possible, however, to countor- 
aecuse tho accuser who brought an illegal 
action and to penalise him heavily. The 
Athenian usually conducted his defence 
in person; many, however, enlisted the 
services of a Demosthenes or an Isocrates 
to compose their speeches for them, and 
many suoli speeches ore still extant. 
Athenian justice, like other Athenian 
institutions, soon beoame decadent: 
appeals to the oxnotions of the jury had 
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always been a weakness of the system, 
and corruption and the practice of paying 
the jury for thoir services further degraded 
tho Athenian law courts. With the Rom. 
conquest the Rom. system of law gradually 
took the place of tie Gk. system, which 
can now only bo disinterred with difficulty 
from extant speeches and inscriptions. 

Greek Language . — The anct. Gk. lan- 
guage belongs to the Indo-European 
group, aud was traditionally divided Into 
the four dialects, ASolic, Doric, Ionic, and 
Attic, roughly in accordance with the 
different branches of the Hellenic race. 
iEolic, the dialect of Lesbos, Boeotla, and 
N. Thessaly, has no groat literary Im- 
ortance save as tho language in which 
appho and Alcfeus wrote. Doric, spoken 
by the natives of the Peloponnesus, Locrls, 
Phocls, and tho Dorian colonies and is. 
in the E. and W. Mediterranean, is par- 
ticularly characterised by the broad *a.* 
(for *71*) and by a peculiar system of 
accentuation. It is the dialect of the Gk. 
choral poetry in general, and Is found in 
tho choruses of tho Attic tragic writers, 
as woll os in tho Sicilian elegies of Theo- 
critus. Ionic, with its sub-dialect ©pio, 
was the language of tho earliest extant Gk. 
writers, historians like Hecateeus and 
Herodotus, the Ionian philosophers, most 
of the clegiao writers, and above all Homer 
and the other epic poets. The language 
of Apollonius Rhodius and other later epic 

{ loots is only a scholarly, and sometimes 
nacourato, imitation of the original epic 
sub -dialect. Attic is sometimes regarded 
os a sub-dialect of the Ionic, with which it 
agrees in its having *v* for long *a* and 
in contracting « * into «» and oo into ov. The 
digamma F r v*) has been dropped, as it 
has, except for the purpose of scansion, in 
Ionic. As tho language of the great 
Athenian writers, Attic naturally came to 
supersede all other dialects as the standard 
of correct classical Gk., through the 
spreading of Athenian cultural and com- 
mercial supremacy throughout the Gk. 
world. It is the basis of tho modern 
Gk. language. Gk., in Its \ minus dia- 
lects, had already penetrated to Sicily, 
S. Italy, France, the Sp. coast, and all 
round tho E. Mediterranean, when the 
conquests of Alexander the Great made it 
the universal lingua franca, not only of 
Asia Minor, but of a good part of the Near 
E. With the Horn, conquest of the 
Mediterranean basin the language spread 
still further, and became the recognised 
medium of polite intercourse in the Rom. 
world, much as Fr. was to become later in 
diplomatic and social circles. Whon the 
W. Rom. Empire was submerged beneath 
the barbarian invasions of the fifth century 
a.d. Gk. disappeared from tho \V. world 
for a thousand years, but lived on os tho 
olttcial tongue of the E. Byzantine Empire 
until tho fall of Constantinople before the 
Ottomau Turks in 1453. Tho immi- 

S ration of scholars into W. Europe, which 
lien followed, added Impetus to a move- 
ment already p ‘gun in Italy for tho revival 
of Gk. studies; and with the Renaissance 
Gk. w as once more reinstated as a learned 
tongue, though it never again rivalled 
the universality of Lat. In G. and the 
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Levant, however. Ok. still lived on as a 
spoken language, though the passage of 
thno and the intrusion of many Slavonic 
and Turkish words and forms had wrought 
radical changes in the old classical tongue. 
The *b* sound, for example, has vanished 
entirely, tho letter ‘/s’ now representing a 
' v* sound; the grammatical construction 
has been profoundly modified, particularly 
in the conjugation of verbs, while the 
pronunciation of the language has been 
entirely altered by the conversion of tho 
4 pitch r or ‘tonal* accents of classical Gk. 
into a ‘stress* accent. 

It is significant that the revival of Gk. 
nationality at tho beginning of the nine- 
teenth ccutury was accompanied and 
aided by an awakened interest in the nnct. 
Gk. tongue, initiated by the great scholar 
Kories. This movement took the form 
of an attempt to restore the purity of tho 
language as far as possible by the removal 
of foreign words and constructions. As a 
result it is now possible to distinguish two 
typos of speech in modern G. — the ‘demo- 
tic* or popular (spoken by the populace at 
large) and the ‘purist* Gk., the official 
language taught in the schools and written 
in the newspapers, a conscious imitation 
of anct. usage puriflc„d as far us possible 
from Intruding foreign words. There is 
no doubt, however, that tho latter is 
steadily gaining ground, and that soon 
the country will speak no other language. 

Modern research agrees with anct. tradi- 
tion that the Gk. alphabet has been 
derived from the Semitic. Indeed it 
is not difficult to trace the connection 
between these two scripts. A comparison 
of the early forms of the letters sufficiently 
demonstrates their common origin. The 
phonetic values of the signs are, mainly, 
the same in both the alphabets, and, still 
further, the names of the letters and their 
sequence are the same. Finally while 
the names of the letters are meaningless in 
Gk. they are words in Semitic languages. 
He/ico the two alphabets must bo related, 
and as the Semitic is doubtless the earlier 
the Gk. must depend upon it. When tho 
Gks. took over the Semitic letters they 
also took over their names. 

The date of the adoption of the alphabet 
by the Gks. is a much vexed question, and 
vanou-s dates have been suggested, in 
general Gk. tradition assigned tho crea- 
tion of the Gk. alphabet to the Dark 
Age, and there are many indications that 
such a date (about tho twelfth to eleventh 
century n.c.), roughly speaking, may be 
right. This dating has been accepted by 
many eminent scholars (Kenyon, Hogarth, 
Bury, Wade-Gerry, Larfold, fesanto, 
Diringer), while other scholars (Mejer, 
Kirchhoff, Gercke, Beloch, Driver) sug- 
gested the ninth or even the end of tho 
eight century (Carpenter). 

Was the Gk. alphabet first constructed 
in one place or in nev. ? Some scholars 
hold that the Gks. received tho alphabet 
from the Semites, ‘at several points of con- 
tact from whence It was logically diffused 
among neighbouring < itica and their 
colonies’ (E. M. Thompson). Others 
think that all the loc&l varieties derived 
from one earlier Gk. alphabet, the creation 


of an unknown genius, who must have 
been a first-rate 4 phonetician,* who 
succeeded in adapting the Semitic purely 
consouantal alphabet to nn idiom be- 
longing to a different linguistic family, 
and which could not do without vowels. 
At tho same time tho Gks. found certain 
symbols in tho Semitio alphabet repre- 
senting sounds which they did not possess. 
These were the glottal aleph and he , the 
pharyngeal heth and 4 ay in, and the ‘semi- 
vowels’ xvaw and yod (see Alphabet). 
Four of those Semitic letters {.aleph, lie, 
yod, and 4 ay in ) were made to represent the 
Gk. vowel sounds a, t, i and o, both long 
and short, tho signs for e and o beiug also 
employed for the diphthongs ci and ou 
(this continued to be expressed by o to a 
comparatively late period). The Semitic 
waw became the Gk. digamma ( =tlio con- 
sonantal u sound, akin to Eng. w)\ this 
sound was given up in dialects (e.g. 
Ionian) in which the totter nob beiug 
needed was discarded; it survived in other 
dialects till it becamo obsolete iu classical 
times, but it continued to bo used as 
tho numeral 6. Another form of warn 
supplied the symbol for the Gk. fifth 
vowel sound, upsilon. It was placed at 
the end of tho alphabet following iaw, 
but it must have been adopted at the 
same time as tho other Semitic signs, for 
thcro is no local Gk. alphabet which is 
without it. Tho Semitic heth was adopted 
in the VV. branch of tho (Ik. alphabets 
(Locris, Elis, etc.) as the rough breathing; 
at a later stage it was broken up into tv\o 

signs ( (— 1 * ; — | — _ J — ’) to hervo 

(1) as tho rough breathing ( spinlus a&per), 
indicating the presence of an //-sound, or 

(2) as the smooth breathing {spirit us It ru 
indicating the absence of the A-sound. In 
the Ionic and Attic alphabets, the aspirate 
gradually falling into disuse, the heth , as 
Gk. eta, was adopted to represent tno long 
e. (In tho earlier Thera n inscriptions, 
however, the letter IJcth-Cta occurs in both 
capacities.) At a later stage of develop- 
ment, when tho long o began to be dis- 
tinguished from tho short Omicron , the 
lonians created llio omega (which was an 
augmentation of the omicron), and placed 
it at tho crnl of the Gk. alphabet. The other 
main adaptations made by the Gks. were 
(i) tho diflercnt arrangement of the sibi- 
lants; (2) the addition of now consonantal 
signs, especially the double consonants phi, 
khi or ki, and psi ; (3) the disappearance in 
the E. group (Ionia and Attica) by the 
fifth century n.o. of tho letter koppa 
(Somitio goph), which continued to bo used 
os the numeral DO, its place as a letter 
being usurped by kappa (A). 

The different ways in which these and 
some other adaptations were carried out 
ermit us to distinguish the various 
ranches of the Gk. alphabet. In practice 
many little states and 4 ifferc ‘ Iltj !**• had 
each its own variant, but the Ger. scholar 
Kirchhoff succeeded in laying down a 
broad div. of tho Gk. alphabets into the 
E. group (Ionia, Attica, Corinth, etc.) 
and the w. (Thessaly, Euboea, Phocis, 
Locris, Elis, the greater port of tho Pelo- 
ponnesus, etc.). It must, however, be 
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emphasised that many problems, especially 
the hist, of the Gk. sibilants, are still in- 
volved in obscurity. The original Semitic 
sibilants and their names appear to have 
heroine confused either in the course 
of transmission to the Gks., or rather 
in the later internal development. The 
Semitic letter eayin seems to be the only 
one which was adopted as zeta in all the 
local branches, but its pronunciation in 
early times is not certain and may have 
varied throughout tho dialects between s, 
zh. cte, and dzh. The Semitic samckh 
(which still existed in tho Theran and 
Kt ruscan alphabets) waH retained, as xei 
with the value of ka, in tho E. Ionian 
alphabet, while its name, which became 
sigma, was transferred to tho last but one 
letter of the Semitic alphabet, shin-sin. 
This letter, the prototype of tlio Gk. 
classical sigma , was one of tlio two 
symbols employed to express the Gk. 
Hnind if. Tlio other symbol (found 
mainly in Thera, Crete, l'hocis. Pelo- 
ponnesus, etc.) derived from the Phoenician 
hade. These two symbols do not appear 
together in any Gk. alphabet, but they do 
in Etruscan. Tlio Gk. additional letters 
X and * expressed the x « ks and kh sounds 
in the \V. group, and the kh and j>s sounds 
in the E. alpha.be 4 - The ♦ seems to have 
been an and. variant ol the Semitic kaph. 

Gradually, tho Gk. local alphabets 
approximated more and more to one 
another. In the course of tlio fifth 
* entury n.o. the louian, especially the 
Milesian alphabet, penetrated and was 
oiticiully introduced at Athens in 103 tho 
j oar of Euclldos’h archonship. The other 
states followed in tho course of the 
fourth century, and hv the middle of this 
century the Ionian- A trie alphabet became 
the common ‘classical’ Gk. alphabet of 
twenty-four letters. 

As tho Semitic alphabetic scripts wore 
written from right to left, ho in the earliest 
Gk. inscriptions we find tho same order 
followed. Next came tho method of 
writing known as houstrophedon, in which 
the written lines run alternately from 
right to left and from left to right, like 
oxen ploughing a Held. Early in tho fifth 
century wTiting from left to right became 
universal. 

While this ‘classical* alphabet was 
always retained, with insignificant varia- 
tions, ns tlie monumental script, more 
cursive forms, all of them being develop- 
ments from the classical letters, were 
employed in writing on parchment, papy- 
rus, wax tablets, and other soft materials. 
It is also obvious that not every kind of 
text will be written in the same way. 
First of all there is the book in the narrow 
sense of the word; this was written, as a 
rule, by an expert scribo in so -culled 
script in continual every letter was stand- 
ing apart, but neither words nor sentences 
wore separated irom each other; this 
writing is known as majusculx or uncial . 
Beside it there was the cursive writing in 
various forms; tho letters became rounded 
and simplified, and thoro appeared liga- 
tures of two or more signs. Two main 

pes can bo distinguished: (l) tho cursive 
of the bureaucracy and of the professional 


scribo (as seon in anct. deeds and docu- 
ments, in petitions, and olficialletters.etc.) ; 
this typo later (in the Byzantino period) 
developed into a very particular kind of 
fluent, elegant, largo writing, in which the 
vertical element predominated; (2) the 
individual cursive, which shows a nearly 
endless variety ranging from the expert 
handwriting (similar to that of type 1) 
to the cluinRy seribblings of semi-literate 
people. Gk. MSS., anct. and medieval, 
numbering many thousands, form one of 
the main bases of modem civilisation ( see 
I’VLiioonvPHY), while the tens of thou- 
sands of Gk. inscriptions (see Inscriptions) 
are o t paramount importance for the study 
of anct. hist, in all its branches. 


Letter 

Xante 

Pronunciation 

a 

alpha 

a 

P 

beta 

b (v in mo- 


dern Gk.) 

y 

gamma 

g 

s 

licit a 

d 

€ 

epsilon 

e (short) 

(F) 

digamma 

v (dlsap- 

poop'd early 

from the alphabet) 

l 

zeta 

z 

V 

ein 

e (long) 

d 

tuu 

th 

l 

iota 

i 

K 

kappa 

k 

A 

lambda 

1 

/* 

mu 

m 

V 

nu 

n 

£ 

XI 

X 

o 

oniKTon 

o (short) 

77 

Pi 

P 

P 

rho 

r 

as 

sigma 

s 

T 

tuu 

t 

V 

u y si Ion 

n 

4> 

phi 

Ph 

X 

clu 

ch 

0 

Phi 

PS 

CO 

omega 

o (long) 


Tho modern Gk. alphabet is slightly 
different from tho anct. soript, and the 
pronunciation of many letters (especially 
of tho diphthongs) differs from that 
ordinarily used for the anot. Gk. 

Greek Literature is conveniently divided 
into six periods, viz.: (1) Early literature, 
ceasing abovr 475 B.c., and embracing 
epic and lyric; (2) Attic literature, ceasing 
about 300 B.c., and including the develop- 
ment of drama and prose: (3) Alexandrian 
literature, ceasing about 146 b.c., uud 
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and artificial type; (4) Graeco -Rom. 
literature, ceasing about A.n. 520. and 
occupied mainly with critical and histori- 
cal treatises; (5) Byzantine literature, 
ceasing about a.i>. 1453, and yielding 
principally scholastic works; (l>) Modern 
Gk. literature, excelling cliieiiy in lyric and 
ballad. 

Gk. literature attained perfection in all 
its branches without extraneous influence, 
and therefore its hist, affords a unique 
study of the natural order and develop- 
ment of the different species of poetic 
and prose composition. The first dept, 
of Gk. letters to reach maturity was the 
epio, which arose from selection and uni- 
fication of loose ballads and folk-songs. 
This branch of literature may be classified 
as objective and uncritical. Lyric came 
uext in order of development. In theme 
it is distinguished by Bubjcctiveucss and 
emotional intensity; in form it makes 
for artificiality and crystallisation. The 
lyric epoch was followed by the rise of the 
Gk. drama. The Athenian drama was 
democratic and individualistic in outlook. 
In style its tendency was towards natural- 
ness, and thus, while preserving the 
character of poetry* it assimilated some 
of the qualities of prose. Lastly Gk. 
prose developed; in style it advanced 
from the accidental rhythms of the early 
writers to the carefully systematised 
cadences and metrical graces of the later 
writers. While anct. Gk. literature 
developed in many directions it never- 
theless maintained throughout its entire 
career characteristics which reflect the 
distinctive genius of the Gks. As in her 
art and in her ethics, the keynote of 
the literature of G. is beauty and power 
in restraint.* This moderation, which 
is to be carefully distinguished from 
mediocrity, is an essential feature of 
the classical spirit.* True Gk. chastity 
never permitted in artistic conceptions 
the intrusion of sentimentality, effusive- 
ness, and super-elaboration. There is 
always perfect harmony and balance in 
thought and expression, m content and 
form. 

The great epics of G. are the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, whose authorship is tradition- 
ally attributed to the blind bard llomcr, 
and which were composed about 900 b.c. 
In eighteonth-ceutury criticism the unity 
of the Homeric authorship was called 
into dispute, and a highly composite 
authorship was assumed. The limits of 
this article prohibit a detailed discussion 
of the Homeric question, and it must 
suffice to say that the Iliad and tho 
Odyssey wore undoubtedly inspired In tho 
folk-songs of the ballad epoch, and that 
tbeir respective unity of thought and 
perfection of structure compel us to admit 
that each must have taken its final fonn 
hftiufcn the magx a hand of a gn >at poet. Tho 
from spring of the poems is a cycle of anct . 
tact from ballads. The yEohc bards of 
among A©r transfigured and transformed 
colonies* tt songs, but their final form 
think that gtnpress of ionic genius. Tho 
from one earawritten in hexameter verses, 
*1 unknown antiquity, and 


occurring iu most anct. Delphic oracular 
responses. The so-called 'cyclic poems' 
continue the opio hist. They complete 
tho story of Troy, but are inferior in 
conception and design to the Homerio 
epos. 

Tho poems of Hesiod (ft, c, 735 B.C.), 
tho next great poet in the hist, of Gk. 
literature, form a striking contrast in 
subject and treatment to the Homeric 
epics. The Ilomeric heroes seem almost 
to enjoy participation in the blithe life 
of the gods; the atmosphero is clear, 
the prospect luminous. Tho hand of fate 
does indeed loom over gods and men, but 
tho inevitable decrees are accepted with 
calm and unperturbed submission. For 
Hesiod the world is rough and rugged, 
and the heavens aro far distant. Nature 
is a hard task-mistress demanding of man 
unceasing toil. Hesiod's gospel is verit- 
ably a gospel of work. Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Empedocles, the early 
natural philosophers, continued the tradi- 
tion of didactic poetry. 

The so-called Homeric hymns do not 
synchronise with the composition of the 
Iliad and Odyssey . They belong to 
the sixth century, and are probably 
preludes which were sung by rhapsodists 
at the recitals of tho Homerio epics at the 
Panathemea. 

Gk. lyric, like Gk. epio and Gk. philo- 
sophy. was primarily the inspiration of 
colonists in Asia Minor, the period of 
colonisation being marked with pheno- 
menal activity in all spheres of thought 
and action. The chief lyric species were 
elegiac and iambic. Tho distinguishing 
feature of Gk. elegiac verse is its universal 
range of application. Thus Callinus (690) 
and Tyrtirus (G40) adapt it to martial 
themes. Mini norm a - (620) to erotic, Solon 
(600) and Theognis (550) to gnomic, and 
Archilochus (690) and Simonides (o3U) 
to funereal. Iambic verso approximates 
more closely to a colloquial form, and 
hence is best adapted to a satiric and 
controversial vein. The instrumental 
accompaniment which had originally bei u 
indispensable to elegiao and iambic verse 
giaduafiy fell into disuso, and melic verso 
(or verse in^epaiablo from an instrumental 
accompaniment) was represented by two 
new orders, the /Eolian and Dorian modes. 
The /Eolinn mode was monodie and per- 
sonal; the Dorian was choral and civic. 
The greatest achievements iu Rollon verse 
wore attained by Sappho; her poetry 
excels in intensity of passion and beauty 
of melody. Unsurpassed in tho Doriau 
mode is 1’iudar, whose odes are inimitable 
in majesty of thought and grandeur of 
expression. 

Tragedy wus gradufdly differentiated 
from the dithyramb, a triumphant tijiua 
to Dions suj. Arion and Htesiehorus are 
shadowy names in tho tsarly hist. of the 
dithyrambie chorus, blit the name of 
Thespis biiugs us to tflo fringe of hist. 
Thespis first introduced an actor or 
answerer (um>rfpirr/?), add thus dialogue 
between the loader of tho chorus uud tho 
actor was now effectuated. Plirynicus, 
author of the historical plays, the l ' aylure 
of MiUlus and tho rhotmssm , employed 
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without alteration the dramatic frame- 
work invented by Thespis, and no further 
innovation was made till the daring genius 
of jEscliylus (/>. 525 n.r.) startled the 
Athenian audiences. ^Eschylus gave 
to Attic tragedy the form in which we 
know it. Tho reforms which are usually 
ascribed to ACschylus are tho«o : (l) Ho 
iounded tho classical div. of plays at tho 
Dionysia. First were represented three 
tragedies ( tragoidiai ), then followed the 
'satyr* play, which had regularly tho 
chorus of satyrs and combined all tho 
humorous elements which liitherto had 
been more or less scattered over all four 
plays. The only exception was m the 
nominally 'satyric* plays like the Jlcestis 
of Euripides and the JnacJios of Sophocles. 



soenoc les 


(21 Ho brought in a second actor. This 
now departure, providing two actors in 
addition to the loader of the chorus, 
enabled tho dialogue to become more 
complex, for an actor might tako more 
than one role. (3) He made the dialogue 
mainly bear the burden of tho dramatic 
action. His c hoi us, though still ]>la>ing 
an independent If somewhat colourless 
unit, is subordinate to tho actois. (i) 
H» v placed In tho rear of tho orchestra a 
wooden booth, the skin?, which seived as 
a dressing-room as well as background to 
the scon© of action; aud ho is bn id to 
have invented scene painting. (5) lie 
m.ido tho actor slug as well as tho ihorus, 
giving him uot only monodies, but also 
a part in a musical dialogue winch ho 
conducted with the chorus. An impor- 
tant result of this was that the onginnl 
Doric rhythms of cborie song became 
modified by the introduction of both -/Elolo 
aud lome solo measures, including the 
iambic and trochaic. (5) He formed the 
ponderous tragic style which, until 
Euripides dared to free himself in port 
fioni its conventional fetters, was de- 


manded of all writers of tragedy (con- 
sult Aristotle, Poetics, 10). The leading 
thoughts in the drama of iEschylus 
are bold and emphatic. There is a power 
manifest in the universe which makes for 
righteousness, and by putting himself in 
harmony with its tendencies man win-, 
happiness. Through suffering man learns 
the will of the gods, but an insolent and 
overbearing attitude brings sorrow even 
unto the third and fourth generations. To 
Sophocles (b. 496 n.c.), a younger con- 
temporary of ££sch>lus, are also ascribed 
technical nn pro vements in t he construction 
and production of tragedy. Tradition 
attributes to him the introduction of a 
third actor, and (by some) the invention 
of scene painting. The motive Idea in the 
tragedies of Sophocles is lebS vast than 
in those of £5 sen yl us. The chief interest 
in the /Eschylian drama is in the ultimate 
and universal problems; the central 
issue in those of Sophocles is concerned 
with individual ethics and psychology. 
In tho elder tiagedian mail is engaged 
in a titanic struggle with destiny; 
the lellgious conceptions of the younger 
dramatists have ripened to a mellower 
loneliness. With the third of the great 
tragic writers of Athens the dramatic 
atmosphere has quite altered. The 
sublime elevation and stately repoBc 
have va niblied before the ferment of 
moral perplexity and religious doubt. 
Tho aim of Euripides w occasional 
effect rather than sustained solemnity. 
Tender sentiment and tempestuous 
passion reflect the clear rays of spiritu- 
ally . Instead of the natural being trans- 
formed into tno supernatural, the super- 
natural is transformed into tho natural. 
There is discord in the play* of Euripides, 
a discord between character and environ- 
ment, between rationalistic thought and 
mythical tradition, between the movement 
of the plot and the function of the chorus. 
These are faults of a transition period, for 
Euripides w as too far in advance of his age 
to harmonise his thoughts with its artistic 
conventions. Hut m his humanity Euri- 
pides reachoH heights undreamed of by bis 
great prcdcccssoi s. Ho sy mp&thlses wit h 
tho slave, tho barbarian, and the weak. 
His portraiture of women is characterised 
by a tenderness uml sympathy that are 
strangely modern. In the Alcestis he 
abandons the dramatic traditions and 
even introduces children. If the Euri- 
pidean drama. as a whole, is unequal, 
unsymiuetiical, there are nevertheless 
passages whoso loveliness and beauty are 
unsurpassed by anything la Ok. literature. 

Coined > , too, had its origin in the cult 
of ]>ion>sus. The occasion of harvest 
thanksgiving gave rib© to extempore 
fanes, which in the course of time 
took literal v shape. Aristotle, in the 
Poetic - says i hat comedy sprang from the 
phallic choruses of these festivals. Such 
choruses wero probably abusive and 
derisive, ai»d were directed against suih 
personages as wore conspicuous enough 
to excite the interest of the assemblage. 
The temperament of the Sicilians was 
especially conducive to the development 
of comedy, and in Sicily it first reached 
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literary excellence and acquired per- 
manent value. Epicharmus of Cos (6. c. 
535 b.c.) was tho greatest of tho early 
Sicilian comedians. Previous writers had 
produced the comedy of situation, but 
Epicharmus created comedy of plot and 
character. Political satire is, however, 
absent from Sicilian comedy, which 
ridiculos the type rather than the man. 
The chorus is altogether absent. Attio 
comedy falls luto three divs.: tho Old, 
the Middle, and the New. The Old 
Comedy flourished from 450 to 390, and 
was characterised by broad and undis- 
guised raillery of contemporary events 
and living personages. It was a product 
of the political independence and fearless- 
ness of the Athenian democracy. As 
the democratic constitution of Athens 
waned comedy ceased to be personal. 
Middle Comedy flourished from 390 to 
320. It satirises movements and fac- 
tions, philosophy, literature, and other 
contemporary arts; but personal satire 
and the chorus have practically disap- 
peared. The New Comedy flourished 
from 320 to 250. It i* distinctly a 
coined v of manners and character; 
domestic intrigue takes the place of 
political situation, and the 'sock* is 
worn by the man in the street Instead of 
the statesman. Aristophanes far eclipses 
contemporary writers of tho Old Comedy. 
His belief in the high calling of his art 
saved him from the grotesqueness and 
coarseness which before his time seemed 
inseparable from comedy. He was, above 
all, a patriot, and it is his pride in the unct. 
institutions and hist, of his country that 
impels him to use his ridicule as a scourge 
against adventitious -experiments and 
innovations in civil government and 
morality. Conservative in his ethic*, he 
vehemently attacks tho disquieting in- 
fluence and negativo teaching of the 
sophists. Socrates’s intellectual and philo- 
sophical empirics ho regarded as a public 
danger worthy of reprobation and expo- 
sure. The charm of his style is unrivalled, 
except in the Attic Idiom of the dialogues 
of Pluto. But Aristophanes is a poet as 
well as a comedian. Passages of exquisite 
beaut v and sentiment are lnterminghd 
with the mockery and the raillery. The 
gradations of tho transition from the 
Middle to the Now Comedy ore not 
clearly defined. In some of the plays of 
Aristophanes the political licence and 
meet ent iclivn are already abandoned. 
Thus in the Pint us he discards concrete 
censorship and adopts symbolical fane. 
For examples of the New Comedy we 
were for long dependent on the hat. 
imitations of Ten-nee, but the recently 
discovered fragments of Menander now 
afford us a representative body of thut 
dramatist's original work. Menander 
excels In his delicate delineation of char- 
acter, the subite construction of his plot, 
and the consummate purity of his Idiom. 

Ok. prose, as is natural, attained com- 
plete development At a much later date 
than poetry. Tho earliest examples of 
prose In G. belong to the sixth century 
B.C., and these are chiefly records and 
chronicles quite unpretentious in style 


and expression. The Ionian philosophers 
made considerable advances, but their aim 
also wus mainly didactic, and where stylo 
is studied it is for lucidity. Herodotus, 
tho historian (6. 484 b.<\), is tho lirst con- 
scious prose stylist. The structure of his 
hist, is dramatic. His inspiration was tho 
momentous drama of the Persian wars. 
Lie traces the conflict of E. and YV. up 
to its great crisis, marking the intricate 
chain of cause and effect with insight 
worthy of an evolutionist, but ho aban- 
dons tho rolo of critical and scientific 
historian in his acceptance and narration 
of legends whoso value is purely dramatic 
and artistic. It is the unity of his design 
and tho graphic drama of his narra- 
tive that won Herodotus tho title of 
‘the Homer of historians.' In the 
structure of his sentences Herodotus* 
adopted the loose style. Thucydides (5. 
471), tho next groat writer of hist., is a 
contrast to his predecessor, both in 
conception and design. Tho Held of 
Thucydides's activity is the Peloponnesian 
war. Ho wrote when U. was no longer 
self-assured and buoyaut in the glory 
of victory. She was torn by intestine 
strife, end was the sport of unprincipled 
statesmen and generals. Tho scene pre- 
sented much food for reflection and 
moral isation. The hist, of Thucydides 
Is no heroic epic. Incisive, sedulous, 
judicial, tho genius of Thucydides 
as a pure historian is undeniable. Ho 
makes no parley whatever with seduc- 
tive legends and traditions Irreconcilable 
with a calmer rationality. He sifted 
evidence meticulously, and indefatig- 
ably consulted all available documents 
relativo to his subject. Only in his 
speeches did ho allow himself freedom. 
These he meant, to be true to the spirit 
and not to the letter. Ills style, too, Is 
illustrative of liis mental character. Ho 
builds his sentences on the periodic 
system, lucid, pregnant, and severe. His 
idiom is pure and unadulterated \ttle. 
Xenophon (5. c. 429 n.r\) was essentially 
a man of action, lie therefore excels in 
brilliancy, vividness, and freshness, but 
both In inteJlcf tuftlity and sfyie lie falls 
far below tho level of Thucydides, liis 
11 nest work Is perhaps the Anabasis: racy, 
virile, dramatic, the narrative compels in- 
terest, but Is neither wholly trustworthy 
nor convim ing. Political economist, his- 
torian, philosopher, the range of Xeno- 
phon’s activities is wide, but ho is lacking 
in intellectual power and thoroughness. 
Plato (5. 127) is as great a stylist us he is ft 
philosopher, and praise can go no higher. 
Richness without satiety, grace without 
elaborateness, and charm without conceit 
make tho dialogues of Plato models of 
literary excellence for all lime. 

Though eloquence was 1 appreciated and 
( ultivated m U. as far bal*k as tho time of 
Horner, oratory as a science and art was 
only first formulated at tho tiino of the 
Peloponnesian war. Th0 chief reason for 
the lateness of tho development of the 
rhetorical art. is that it depends on 
the study and cultivation of proso com- 
position, and this, as has been said, 
matured much later than poetry. It was 
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Jn Sicily that the first treatises on rhetoric 
were written, the demand for such systems 
being caused by the need of effective 
speech in the innumerable lawsuits which 
arose during the redistribution of laud on 
the overthrow of the Syracusan tyranny. 
Corax (fl. 407 B.c.)andhis contemporary, 
Tisias, were the earliest of the Sicilian 
rhetoricians, but their theories were 
rudimentary, consisting chiefly in the 
differentiation of the various parts 
of a speech. The argument from prob- 
ability had a conspicuous place in 
their method. Gorglas of Lcontini, sent 
from his native city in 427 B.c. as an 
ambas. to Athens, attracted the admira- 
tion of the Athenian audiences by the 
splendour and brilliance of his oratory, 
and hcnco tho art was transplanted 
to Attic soil. The style of Gorgias 
was florid and luxuriant. Tho Alex- 
andrian critics selected ton Attic orators 
as being of the foremost rank. Each 
orator exemplified a peculiar excel- 
lence in style. The perfect harmony and 
balance of all the excellences of stylo were 
attained by Demost hones ( b . c. 384), tho 
greatest of the Attic orators, who blends 
perfectly tho virtues of his predecessors 
and reproduces none of their excesses. 
But the secret of , j mo>athenes*H enormous 
power of eloquence was a moral force 
generated from the* soul and quickening to 
vital potency the technical graces and 
devices which he commanded. Alex- 
ander, after the sack of Thebes, demanded 
the surrender of the Athenian orators, and 
(lk. liberty and (Ik. oratory perished side 
l»V «ldc. Robbed of its political signifi- 
cance, oratory iu the Macedonian ago 
degenerated into declamation and stjle 
into ornament. Asiatic affectation con- 
quered Attic purity. 

But tho victories of Alexander diffused 
lik. letters and Gk. culture over half the 
world, (lk. hccamo tho ‘ common tongue,* 
and thus tho spread of Christianity was 
facilitated by the victories of tho pagan 
sword. It was in Egypt that tho scat- 
tered Hellenic seeds produced tho most 
exuberant growth. Alexandria became 
the cap. of tho intellectual world: but 
the new Gk. literature was vastly different 
from the autochthonous literature of free 
U. Tho spirit of Alexandria was cos- 
mopolitan and not patriotic. Th6 pro- 
mot ers of tho new literature were courtiers 
and grammarians, and their work is 
characterised by looming and artificiality. 
Genuine inspiration and high seriousness 
an* lacking in tho poetry of Appolonius 
Blind lus (222-181), Aratus (ft. 270 B.C.). 
author of Vhivnomcna , which was very 
popular in auct. times, Lyeophron (283- 
247), author of an extant poem, Cos - 
fttnwra , in which tho prophetess predicts 
the fall of Troy, and Callimachus, 
chief librarian of the famous library at 
Alexandria from r. 260 until bis death 
in 240. But the Sicilian Theocritus 
(ft. 270 p.c.), although enticed to tho 
Alexandrian court by tho lavish patron- 
age of Ptolemy Philadolphus, never lost 
the freshness and warmth of sentiment 
which tho rural surroundings of his 
youth had inspired. His Idylls of Sicilian 


pastoral life arc representations of genuine 
rustic character and Incident, and on- 
clothed in tho rich sweetness and charming 
simplicity of the Doric Idiom. Moschus 
(ft. c. 150 b.c.) and Bion (fl. c. 100 b.c.) 
continued the pastoral tradition at 
Alexandria, but though their elegies 
excel in grace and delicacy, in nai'veU? 
and spontaneity, they palo before tho 
Theooritan idyll. 

When compared with tho literature 
of free G., that of the Grscco-Rom. period 
is inferior. But though the ftrceco- 
Itora. period produced no literary work of 
tho highest merit, it nevertheless gave- 
proof of a vigorous intellectual activity, 
which is all the more remarkable in 
face of the national calamities. The 
historian Polybius (b. c. 204 B.c.), in spite 
of the immonso scope of his work and the 
vvido field of his activities, is a sane and 
reliable thinker, and the stylo of his 
ff crural If istory was much admired, though 
It exemplified post-classical innovations in 
vocabulary and phraseology. Plutarch’s 
(0. c. a. i). 46) I.ires will live ou account of 
their diamnt ic power. The wit and satire 
of Lucian (b.c. a. i). 12) are always lively and 
refreshing. Longinus’s (b. c. a.d. 213) 
work On the Sublime shows a singular 
appreciation of beauty and keenness 
ot critical insight. 

The Bv/antino literature was purely 
retrospective and produced nothing of 
permanent value. Among tho his- 
torians are Procopius (fl. A.i>. 550), 

Porphyrogcnitus (//. 9 JO), Zonaras (ft. 
1120), and Critobulus (ft. 1450). The 
most famous critics of Byzantium vvero 
Phot Jus (ft. 850), Suidas (fl. 950), and 
Eustathius (ft. 1170). 

Neo-Hellcnie poetry is chiefly bucolic. 
The first poet writing in modern Gk. who 
attained literary eminence was Theo- 
dorus Prodromus (ft. 1200). Drimiticos 
(ft. 1625) wrote a pastoral entitled 
The Fair Shepherdess, which contains 
passages of touching beauty. In 1824 
Fauriei made his famous collection of 
modern Gk ballads. These spirited 
verses deal for the most pan with the 
Klcphts, who so heroically isised tho 
standard of Gk. independence. In more 
recent times the patriotic lyrics of llhiga-, 
were prai-ed by Byron. The amor- 
ous Anacreontics of Christopoulous have 
considerable charm and beauty. Ada- 
mantios Koraes iDiamant Coray, 1878- 
1933) lived and wrote in Paris. The 
brothers Soutsos show considerable lyric 
power. Bangaris is perhaps the greatest 
of modern Gk. lyriolsts. Tho lyrics of 
Calves and Salomon arc graceful, hut 
slight. The works of Salomos Pa lumas 
may be regarded as tho best precursors 
of the modern school led by Angelos 
Sikclinnos (b. 1883). But foremost 

among the youngor poets is Odyseus 
Elytis {b. 1912), whoso Orientation (1939) 
and Sun the First (1943) have attracted 
the attention of the Athenian literary 
public. Tlit. » poems are very difficult to 
translate, for, like the Sitwells, Klyt Is relic* 
on the sound of words for their effects, ami 
his poems arc also impressionist in their 
tociinique. What the Gks. admire in his 
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work is its pagan exultation in the physical 
and sensuous joys of life and nature. 

Greek Philosophy originated in the 
Ionian colonies of the E. The cults of the 
Ok. mainland were essentially local, so 
the early colonists left their gods behind 
them In the motherland ana settled in 
their new home with minds free for specu- 
lative inquiry. Tho Ionian philosophers 
of the sixth century b.c. wore principally 
physicists and cosmologists. They sought 
to reduce tho universe to a first principle 
or single element. Thus Thales postu- 
lated that the origin of all things was water. 
Anaximander took for his first principle 
‘the infinite,* which he conceived as being 
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intermediate between the elements. Anax- 
imines selected air as the primary sub- 
stance, from which he held the universe 
was evolved by tho processes of rarefac- 
tion and condensation. Heracleitus, the 
last of tho Ionian school, adopted flic as 
his basic element, lie was also tho 
originator of the theory that the universe 
is in perpetual flux. The philosophical 
teachings of Pythagoras of Samos were of 
a psychological and religious character. 
The theory of numbers played an impor- 
tant part in tho Pythagorean doctrines. 
Harmony was built on numbers and was, 
according to Pythagoras, the key to tho 
universe. Among the religious tenets of 
the sect tho dor ti hie of metempsychosis 
had a foremost place and inspired tho 
brotherhood to ohscive a life of religious 
asceticism. The Pythagorean philosophy 
was largely influenced by the Orphic 
mysteries, in whn h Immortality and 
spiritual purification were tho leading 
ideas, Xenophanes was the founder of 
the Eleatto school, lie was the first Gk. 
rationalist, boldly attacking the uncom- 


promising anthropomorphism of the Ok. 
Pantheon. His theory of the universe is 
based on 'the one* as opposed to ‘the 
many,* i.e. on an essential unity as 
opposed to an essential plurality. Par- 
menides is the author of the apothegm, 
‘The “ent” (oy) is, the “nonent” (/kij cm) 
is not.* He identifies tho *ent* with 
truth, knowledge, and the ‘one.’ His 
disciple Zeno, to disprove ‘the many,* 
invented some famous paradoxical argu- 
ments relative to space and time. A 
reaction followed In favour of 'the many* 
as opposed to ‘the one.’ Empedocles 
held that the evolution of the universe 
was conditioned by the segregation and 
aggregation of tho four elements under 
the influences of hate and love. Anaxa- 
goras postulated ‘atoms* and a ‘governing 
mind . 5 Democritus and the atomtsts 
conceived the universe as generated from 
atoms falling in space. They postulated 
the power of deflection in the atom, and 
hence made aggregation possible. 

Tho sophistry of the humanists was 
a complete reaction from the natural 
philosophy of the physicists. In the 
touchings of the new school tho macro- 
cosm was of secondary importance as 
compared to the microcosm. Though tho 
Gk. sophists had no doctnno in common, 
they all based their speculations ou 
an initial scepticism. Their Influence 
was negative nit her than positive, de- 
structive rather than constructive. The 
famous aphorhm of Protagoras Is charac- 
terLstio of the sophists’ mode of thought — 
'Man is the measure of all things, of what 
is, that it is, and of what is not. that it is 
not.* Tho empirics of tho sophists did not 
immediately benefit Gk. thought and 
morality, but they paved tho way for the 
advent of Socrates. 

Though Socrates fs justly called the 
father of critical philosophy, he nevtr 
committed his doctrines to writing. Our 
knowledge of lits theories and principles is 
derived from two of his disciples — Xeno- 
phon and Pluto. Formerly Xenophon 
was regarded as tho more trustworthy 
authority, but m recent jears there is 
evidence of a reaction in favour of Plato. 
Socrates followed the sophists in basing 
his theories on a primary scepticism or 
agnosticism; he was also at one with 
the sophists in applying empiricism as a 
Anal infallible test of all theories. The 
dialectical method of philosophical in- 
quiry was tho invention of Socrates. lie 
himself assumed ignorance, and by defer- 
ential Intel rogation ho elicited from some 
bystander an opinion on the subject he 
wished to investigate. Starting with this 
dogmatic assertion of tbs respondent, ho 
proceeded bv a systematic series of ques- 
tions and answers to lean his Interlocutor 
up to a consequence incofisistent with hi-, 
primary proposition. This was tho so- 
called or destructive process; the 

false opinion has been swept awa v, and the 
rnlnd Is now unprejudiced for the reeelpt 
of a substitute. The new opinion was 
reached by induction, from the respon- 
dent's admibSioiiH in a fresh series of 
interrogations. Most often the subject of 
this philosophical research was a deflul- 
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tion, and the mass of definitions attained 
formed Socrates's ethical system . Virtue, 
he held, consisted in the knowledge of 
such definitions and opinions; for right 
action, he conceived, was the logical 
consequence of right knowledge. Virtue 
Is knowledge and knowledge is the 'good.' 
The proof and justification of these 
Socratio axioms were found in utility. 

Until recently the doctrines of Plato 
were treated as a reaction from, rather 
than a development of, those of his 
master, Socrates. Plato was regarded as 
a pure idealist and Socrates was classified 
as an uncompromising empiricist. The 
point of departure was the Platonic theory 
of Ideas. Hut critics nre beginning to 
take another view of the matter. The 
extremists not only find in the Socratic 
final definition an adumbration of the Pla- 
tonic theory of final ideas, but also credit 
Socrates with the full-fledged theory. 
Thus the modern tendency is to emphasise 
Socrates’s indebtedness to the abstrac- 
tions of the Pythagoreans rather than his 
indebtedness to the empirics of the 
sophists. But bo that as it may, the Ideal 
theory is chietly associated with Plato’s 
expositions. The Platonic hypothesis is, 
briefly, that transcending the plural pheno- 
mena, which ar< mutable imperfect, tem- 
poral, generated, and opined, there are 
single Ideas which are immutable, perfect, 
eternal, ungenerated, and known. Beyond 
the ideas Is the idea of ideas, the 'supreme 
good.* The Ideal life Is the philosophical 
life of approximation to, and contem- 

S la tion of, the ideas. The soul is akin 
o the eternal ideas; the body is related to 
the ephemeral phenomena. 

Aristotle bodily rejects Plato’s theory 
of ideas. Ills philosophy is inductive. 
According to Aristotelean conceptions, it is 
the species which exists and can be known. 
From tho species his metaphysical and 
transcendental hypotheses arc derived. 
Aristotle’s system of ethics is based on 
empiricism. Man's chief end is the 
attainment of true happiness, and happi- 
ness consists in an energy of tlio soul, 
which accords to virtue. Virtue is of two 
grades, moral and intellectual. Moral 
virtue is attained when man's rational 
being correctly governs his appetitive and 
emotional being. Tho prime virtues nre 
nine, of which seven are moral aud two 
are Intellectual. Tho moral virtues nre 
courage, temperance, liberality, munifi- 
cence, magnanimity, self-respect, aud 
gentleness. These virtues aro really 
'means' between immoral ‘extremes,’ e.g. 
courage is a mean between rashness on the 
one hand and cowardice on tho other. 
Towards tho attainment of these virtues 
a sufficiency of the world’s goods contri- 
butes. Tho intellectual virtues aro judg- 
ment and wisdom. Tho highest life 
consists in the exercise of tho intellectual 
virtues, and is tho philosophical life of 
contemplation. The moral life consists 
in social action, and is Inferior only to tho 
contemplative life. 

The Academic school founded by Plato 
and the Peripatetic school fouuded by 
Aristotle aro the prim philosophical orders 
of O. The minor schools which arose 
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diverged from the two rival systems and 
became extravagantly metaphysical or 
extravagantly material. 

Epicurus dismissed the abstractions of 
the speculative Idealist and founded a 
new philosophy on the sensations of the 
practical materialist. The senses were 
regarded as infallible, and the chief good 
In life was happiness. But happiness is 
of two kinds. There is exoiting carnal 
pleasure and there is also tranquil mental 
pleasure. The latter E picurus pronounced 
supreme. In his theory of the universe 
Epicurus revived the atomism of Demo- 
critus. All that is is corporeal and 
composed of atoms; soul itself is but a 
harmonious combination of finest atoms. 

The Stoio school was founded by Zeno; 
Its doctines are largely eclectic. Antis- 
thenes, an immediate follower of Socrates, 
had founded the Cynic school, whose 
chief aim was an austere asceticism. The 
Cynics taught that virtue was alone 
worthy, and happiness was madness. A 
minimum of the world’s goods was essen- 
tial for the practice of the virtuous life. 
These tenets Zeno at first embraced, but 
latterly modified with views borrowed 
from various antithetical systems. The 
Stoio doctrines gravitated round two 
central and corresponding ideas — tho 
unity of tho macrocosm, or universe, and 
the unity of the microcosm, or man. The 
macrocosm was conceived as a living 
organism governed by Intelligence, which 
underwent transformation from, and re- 
absorption into, Its primitive substance or 
being. The microcosm also Is governed 
by intelligence, survives death, and attains 
thereby true being. The basis of Stoio 
ethics is harmony between tho miorocosm 
and tho macrocosm. Such harmony is 
attainable by man when he leads a life 
of moral virtue. There are no gradations 
between good and evil. The ideal man 
of the Stoic philosophy is self-sufficient, 
free, misled neither by error nor emotion, 
and in no wise inferior to a god. But 
while the Stoics emphasised self -suffiole noy, 
they did not neglect the duties of social 
life. All men, whether Gk. or barbarian, 
bond or free, were citizens of the world- 
city of God. The humanity inspired by 
these doctrines tempered the exclusiveness 
and rigidity of Gk. patriotism, and 
brought comfort during tlio stress of 
national calamities. Stoicism was in 
complete harmouy with tho finer Bom. 
ideals. Its most beautiful and noble 
Interpretation is the book of Meditation s 
by the I tom. emperor, Marcus Aurelius. 
It was t lie one lamp which shone in the 
spiritual darkness of the empire, and no 
remain of antiquity present a nobler 
view of philosophical heathenism. 

Gretk Art is conveniently considered 
under three heads; painting, architecture, 
and sculpture. Tho architectural and 
sculptural remains are considerable and 
representative, but extant examples of 

S aluting are scant, and, for tho most part. 

eloug to the periods of immaturity and 
docliuc. Specimens of Gk. vase paiutmg 
are plentiful, but they possess the 
disadvantage of giving us no adequate 
idea of the development of the use of 
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colours. Excavations in Cnossus and 
Myoenee have revealed examples of Gk. 
vase painting which belong to the millen- 
nium 2000-1000 B.o. The vases aro 
exceedingly beautiful in shape, and the 
painting is of a very vigorous and freo 
type. There are some examples of geo- 
metrical and conventional designs, but the 
finest specimens exhibit free drawings of 
plants, animals, and human figures, which 
ran bear comparison with the most 
beautiful products of the Hellenistic age. 
The Dorian conquests checked the develop- 
ment of Myceneeau or prehistoric Gk. art, 
and tho art of vase painting was arrested 
with the sister arts. Tho earliest speci- 
mens of Attic art aro of tho geometric 
type ; the figures are rigid and the balance 
is laboured. Prior to tho sixth century 
b.c. light red clay was used and tho figures 
were painted in rich black glaze. Lines 
of physiological and ornamental detail 
were incised on the black with a lino point. 
Other colours wero frequentlj super- 
imposed after the firing of tho black — 
notably white and purple. But the effect 
of these black silhouettes on tho light 
background was always grotesque and 
not seldom ludicrous. In the sixth 
century B.c. a complete reversal of this 
arrangement was effected. The figures 
were left iu the light ground-colour, and 
the background was superimposed in black 
glaze. Details in the figuies w r cre then 
drawn in fine lines of glaze. The red- 
flgure vases comprise the most beautiful 
specimens of Attic vase painting. In the 
period of the decline white washes wore 
frequent in tho red-figuro vases and 
simplicity of design was abandoned for 
elaborate detail. The Gks. painted their 
statuary, though surviving examples are 
extremely rare. In the Acropolis Museum 
at Athens there was a figure called the 
‘Hydrophoros’ which boro tracer of its 
original paint. This rare treasure was 
irreparably damaged by Brit, soldiers 
in 1914. Our knowledge of Gk mural 
and easel painting is mainly derived 
from critical comments scattered through 
classical authors. There aro indeed ex- 
tant specimens of Gk. prehistoric wall 
painting found at Mycenro and Cnossus, 
and, hko the vase painting of the same 
period, they show a remarkable beauty of 
conception and freedom in ext ration. 
Polygnotus was the first great Athenian 
mural painter. He flourished during the 
inspiring epochs of the Persian wars. Ho 
Is esper tally commended for hla treatment 
of human expression and his skill in repre- 
senting drapery. At the close of the fifth 
century mural painting was succeeded by 
easel painting. Perspective was studied 
more carefully by the younger school, and 
the effect aimed at was emotional and 
sentimental. Zeuxis is the representative 
painter of the pi riod. lie was most 
successful in hi • delineation of the female 
figure, especially in tho nude. Tho 
'Helen* of Zeuxis in the temple of Hera at 
Croton was his most perfect achievement. 
The Attic school was characterised by its 
free naturalness, and. the representative 
names aro Eupbranor and Nidus. Apelles, 
the greatest of all the auct. painters, 


belonged to the Ionic school and flourished 
about 350 b.c. His works were chiefly 
portrait painting — a new departure in Gk. 
art, which flourished under Macedonian 
court patronage. The ideal * element 
entered Into his portraiture, through tho 
addition to his subject of mythological 
or symbolical motifs. Thus he painted 
equestrian portraits of Alexander the 
Great in company with the Dioscuri and 
leading War in chains behind him. Ills 
most famous pictnro was, howover, a 
mythological subject entitled 'Aphrodite 
Anadyomene.’ It represented the god- 
dess iu the nude, rising from the sea and 
wringing the water from her liair. The 
descriptions of this picture give us some 
conception of that peculiar ‘charm* by 
which the ancts. characterised the works 
of Apelles. In conception sentimentality 
and in treatment super-elaboration \ itiate 
the art of the decline; in subject j jenn 
paintings predominate. 

Prehistoric Gk. architecture (o.v.), as 
revealed to us by excavations in rnossns, 
Mycence, Tiryns, and Troy, was of a very 
massive and substant ial type. A character- 
istic feature was tho so-called ‘Cyclopean 
walls’ whose giant structure the imngina 
t ion of the ancts. attributed to the Cyclopes 
Tho stone walls of domestic buildings on 
these sites only reached an elevation of n 
few feet, tho superstructures consisting 
of wood and cement work. The column 
had already differentiated itself in Mj- 
centvan architecture. 

Myccncean civilisation disappeared dur- 
ing the general upheaval that followed 
tho Dorian invasion. With these Dorian 
invaders is connected the differentiation 
of the Doric order, one of tho three 
characteristic architectural order* of 
G. Tho column the distinguihhfng 
feature of those orders, and was itself 
no doubt evolved from the tree-trunk 
props of pi inn the structures. Iu (1. 
the column was fluted and tapered 
slightly upwards, thus producing the 
combined effect of stability and grace. 
The Doric column is the boldest, simplest, 
and most impressive. Tho tinted shaft 
rests directly on the foundation step or 
floor with no intervening base, and is 
capped bv a simple square abacus. In 
tho noble beauty and perfect proportions 
of the Parthenon at Athens (q.v.), the Doric 
order finds its most sublime expression. 
The architecture of tho Ionic order gains 
In delicacy, but loses in sublimity. The 
shaft of the column is also fluted, but 
tho tlutcs, being separated by flat fillets, 
do not intersect as in tho Doric pat- 
tern. The shaft rests on a plinth or 
base, and culminates in t(ho characteristic 
volute. The finest examples of the Ionic 
order aro the remains 4? tho temple of 
Nike Apteros and tho Krechtheiou at 
Athens, whoso chaste beauty and sym- 
metry are incomparable. The Coriuthian 
order is more susceptible to elaboration 
and embellishment. Tradition ascribe* 4 
its invention to Callimachus, who drew 
his inspiration from a votivo basket filled 
with tho twining loaves of the acanthus 
plant, Tho Corinthian column follows 
tho Ionic in all detail except tho capital. 
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which represents a cluster of acanthus the pose are indications of the archaic 
leaves. The finest specimen of the order conventions, but the suggestive poise of 
in the Olympleion at Athens. This order, the head and the slight backward bend 
unlike its sisters, admitted superfluous of the body give to the attitude a forcible 
detail and enrichment, and with variations truth which harbingers greater develop- 
was almost exclusively adopted by the ments. The works of Pythagoras and 
Homs. Myron ( fl . b.c. 431) bring us to the very 

The finest work of the Gk. arehi- threshold of sculptural maturity. These 
teets was devoted to the building of sculptors wore most successful in repre- 
templcs. These, like those of the Hobs, scuting atliletic types. The celebrated 
and other nations, were, for the most * I Mhcod ulus’ of Myron is a most complex 
part, built upon hill-tops. The primary pose, but there are indications of archaism 
function of the Gk. temple was to in the lack of suppleness and flexibility, 
enshrine the statue of the deity. The Pheidias, tho greatest sculptor of anct. 
statue was placed in the main chamber or G., was b. about 450 b.c. He thus 
rat*, whoso great doors faced E., and nourished in the period when G., flushed 
which was flanked with colonnades. The with her victories over the Persians, 
i iio? was divided into two chambers. The realised for tho first time her infinite 
whole was surrounded by an external potentialities. It was an age of great 
ambulatory, termed the Peristyle, which inspiration, an age which produced 
wus also liankcd with columns. The Pericles, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
temple was frequently adorned both Euripides, and a galaxy of lesser stars, 
within and without with magnificent The colossal works of Pheidias were the 
sculpture and mural decoration. gold-and-ivory statue of Athena Par- 

Gk. architecture is characteristic of Gk. thenos, the bronze statue of Athena 
genius. At its best it is strong but not Promachos, and tho gold-and-ivory 
stern, simple but not plain, noble but not statue of Zeus at Olympia. Unfortunately 
overwhelming ; it is beautiful yet chaste, those Rtatues have all perished. The 
restrained yet powerful, clearly definite ‘Athena Parthcnos’ represented the god- 
yct infinite! v suggestive. Hero there is dess wearing the * eegis/ and bearing in her 
nothing in excess;, but the realisation of right hand a statuette of victory. In tho 
that mean of means, -loiihtr too little nor great bronze statue on the Acropolis the 
too much. goddess was represented in full armour; 

Gk. sculpture wus closely associated tho figure dominated the city and was a 
with temple architecture. Tho temples landmark to ships at sea. Pheidias drew 
cnslirincd tho statues of their respective his inspiration for his colossal Zeus from 
gods and the metopes were adorned with Homer’s description of the thunderer 
the choicest achievements of glyphic art. ( Jlind i. 527). The power of this statue 
Faithfulness to nature, combined with the has this anct. tribute, ‘Let tho man who is 
worshipful and dedicatory spirit of ideal- sick and weary of soul, who has suffered 
ism, are the essential qualities of Gk. much sorrow and tribulation, and whoso 
statuary. The ideal and the inspiration pillow is visited not by kindly sleep, but 
came from the gods, whose perfections stand before tho image, and he will, I 
the Gk. sculptors sought to portray, but deem, forget all the terror^ and troubles 
the type and model were derived from of human life.* Examples of sculpture 
the pakestra, where Gk. athleticism had of tho classical period are comparatively 
moulded tho human physique to superb rare. They are known to us through 
proportions. Thus was the ideal realised Grteco-Roin. and Horn, copies. From 
and at the same time the real idealised. tho sculptures of the Parthenon, however. 
Just os the temple column was evolved we derivo our first-hand knowledge 
from tho rude tree-trunk that supported of the works of Pheidus and bis school, 
tho primitivo dwelling, so tho perfect The E. and W. pediments contained 
statuo was evolved from a rough -shapen tho fluest sculptures. The ’Theseus’ 
trunk, which represented some deity, (of tho K. pediment) is a nude figure 
Sov. examples of this block type of wooden in repose, yet the very calmness is 
image existed in classical times. A rough suggestive* of power and potentiality, 
wooden block In the Parthenon was The so-called ‘Three Fates’ (also of the E. 
revered as being the most anct. statue of pediment ) is a harmoniously balanced 
the goddess Athena. Herodotus refers to group of singular beauty; tho draperies 
similar representations of tho Dioscuri, fall in soft and clinging folds exquisitely 
and tho llonnes busts which stood in revealing the physiological details of the 
classical times at the cross-roads mark the figures. The Elgin marbles (q.v.) (Brit 
transition stage fiom limbless block to Museum) are from the frioze, and represent 
perfect statue. In the early stages of tho the processiou of the Panathoueea. 
art tho poso is simple and the arrangement Polycleitus of Argos (c. 452-412 b.c.) 
of tho members is absolutely symmetrical, as an artist approached most nearly 
tho legs being stilt and close together and to nn equality with Pheidas. The 
the arms bunging straight and rigid. The characteristic feature of the works of 
drapery of these early typos falls in stiff Pheidias was sublimity; nobility la tho 
perpendicular folds, showing no indication distinguishing quality of tho works of 
of the form beneath. Muscles and other Polycleitus. The massive and splendid 
physiological details arc but Imperfectly flguro of tho ‘Doryphorus* is character- 
rendered. One of the finest productions of islic. This statue became known as the 
this early period is the famous ‘Charioteer’ ‘Canon,’ as embodying a perfect repre- 
from Delphi <r. 480 b.o.). Tlio stiff- sentation of the ideal human figure, 
ness of the drapery and the simplicity of Characteristic of the transition period is 
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the ‘ Eirene with Infant PI utils’ of Oephi- 
sodotus The atitl folds of the drapery 
are archaic suivivals, but the sentiment 
in the poise of the head and expression of 
the faces are indicative of the coming: age 
of emotion and sentiment 

The representatives of the new school 
are Scopas Pi axi teles and Lysippus In 
this school representations of the human 
figure and the mmor deities predominate 



AXOMOMLNOS 
Iter I v ppus 


The rcstri nt ini repose of the Phudnn 
school have kivt.ii i luce to tin cmotionul 
the seiitinuntd hi d the sensational 
Scopas was i irti ululy successful in 
representing n u n and irtn/y I ho 
works of Praxit I chiefly rcprtsentcJ 
the minor deitici au I these in their more 
sensuous aspect His 'Cnldian Aphro 
dite* (copy in \ Mite 1 t; uius a nude figure 
of the goddess aim it t > inter the bath 
It was ranked b\ th anoints next to 
the Zeno of Phtidii lhs statue of 
H<nnes with the infant Diouvsus (from 
Olympia), though exceedingly beautiful 


has indications of that softness and sen- 
suality that prevailed in the decline 
Lysippus is the last representative of the 
loftier traditions of Gk sculpture, and he 
is not guilty of the sentimentality already 
visible in Praxiteles His sculpture Is 
rather of the bold, virile, leonine type, as 
his ' Apoxyomenos* witnesses 

In the third century b c the chief 
centres of Gk ait were Pcrgamum and 
Rhodes Exaggeration and sensational 
ism are characteristic of the schools, 
exaggeration of muscle and sinews in male 
figures and of softness and rondure in 
female figures , sensationalism in the 
choice of dramatic and harrowing subjects 
Representative of the former school Is the 
figure of the ( Dying Gaul * of the latter the 
* Laoeoon * group These show gi eat tech 
meal power 

In the Greeco Rom period the art of 
sculpture Is mainly imitative and icpro 
duotive The period, however, produced 
some beautiful works, inspired by a fine 
eclectic spirit, if not by creative genius 
The loveliest of these are the 'Venus of 
Melos' (Louvre), the 'Apollo Belvedere 
(Vatican), and the ‘ Diana of Versailles ' 

Archaeology — The importance of orcbaB 
ology (7 v ) lies in the fact that it is, with 
anct literature, our prm source for study 
and appreciation of the hist and culture 
of the past from which oiu thought and 
institutions have developed Ihc Gks of 
the classical age were not conscious of anv 
debt to foimei periods and they were but 
little interested in tbo past Thucj didos 
added to his hist of the Peloponnesian 
war a chapter on archicologj , and P vu 
sanlas m the second centuiv a d was the 
luthor of the Periegesis of Greece a work 
of lasting value for its references to Gk 
sculpture and the archaic period In the 
eighteenth centuiy * ng trav oilers brought 
back works of art belonging to the Hel 
lenistic ago Iho fcocictv of Dilettanti 
commissioned architects to in ike drawings 
of buildings m Athens and Asia Minor 
and in 1801 Lord B lgin began his collection 
it was not, however, until the liberation 
of G from the Ottoman >oke (1821-29) 
that anv thing like systematic excava 
tion became possible In 1820 the Gk 
authorities began the task of clearing 
the Acropolis ind tins woik has gono on 
until in our own day we have a clear 
pn turo of this most famous site not only 
as ft was in tiio age of Pericles, but also 
its complete hist from the most remote 
pel u»el of its settlement 

Apart fi rn the supremely important 
architectural evidence thus brought to 
light, perhaps the two most noteworthy 
discoveries have been of collection of 
statues which wcie damaged and over 
thrown by the Peraims when in 480 b c 
they sackc 1 the city immediately beforo 
their defe at at bal mils J?hese soul pturcs 
boro plentiful and bright traces of their 
oiiglnal pilnt Other finds enabled 
students to draw up a complete record 
of Gk vase painting Gk archaeologists 
have also made important finds at 
bpldaurus, where they excavitcd the 
theatre and tbo sanctum of Asclepius 
The latter affords a complete picture of u 
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spa at the end of the second century a.x>. 
valuable architectural and epigraphic 
evidence was brought to light at Thermon, 
whilst at Lycosura there has been 
unearthed a colossal group by JJarphon 
(second century B.a). 

Successive Gk. administrations have 
welcomed the estab. of other national 
schools of archieology in Athens, where 
the Gera, cleared the celebrated theatro of 
Dionysus and part of the Dipylon ceme- 
tery. With their customary application 
and thoroughness tfao Gera, also made 
excavations at Olympia. They revealed 
the temples and other buildings of the 
P&nhellenic sanctuary, aud in doing so 
unearthed, among other relies, three 
priceless treasures: the pedimental sculp- 
tures of the temple of Zeus, tho ‘ Winged 
Victory* by Poeonius, and, above ail, the 
glorious Hermes by Praxiteles, tho only 
undoubted original from tho hand of that 
master. Vases from the temple of Hera 
in Samos throw much light on the hist, of 
Ionic art : and Important architectural 
tlnds were made in the is. of vEgina among 
tho ruins of the temples of Aphrodite and 
Aphnca. 

Of tho more important work of the 
Fr. school mention 'Mist bo made of that 
at Delphi, Delos, and Tvgea. At Delphi 
a wealth of architectural remains and 
inscriptions was found, together with the 
marble frieze of the Cnidian treasury and 
the world-famous ‘ Bronze Charioteer.’ 
Delos yielded the sanctuary of Apollo and 
the Hellenistic tn. whilRt at Tcgca wero 
discovered sculptural fragments by Scopas 
(fourth century n.o.). The Amors, have 
roni-entrated their attention principally 
on sites at Corinth and Argos, bnt are now 
undertaking the formidable task of exca- 
vating the Agora at At hens. 

In G. proper tho most important work 
l>y the Brit. school has been done at 
Sparta. It has illuminated tho whole 
hist, and culture of that renowned city. 
Brit, endeavour will, nevertheless, always 
be associated mainly with the re\ elation 
of /Egean culture in Crete (see Mycenaean 
Age). 

In 1873 Heinrich Schllemnnn, inspired 
by his study of Ilomcr, unearthed smie 
epoch-making remains at Hissarlik in 
Asia Minor. These bore all tho evidence 
of being identical with tho Homeric 
TIion (Troy). Subsequently at Myocnoe, 
Orehomenos, and Tiryrm ho brought to 
light traces of a high civilisation ^ome 
1500 years older than anything hitherto 
known. After his death his work was 
continued by Dorpfeld; but the full 
revelation of jEgean culture, its splendour 
and significance, was reserved to Sir 
Arthur Fvans. Evans began his ex- 
cavations at Cnossus (sec under Crete) 
in 1005. By 1930 he had laid bare an 
immeuse palace whoso structure and con- 
tents revealed a civilisation in the third 
mlllcnlum lt.o.. In presence ot which our 
own stands humbled. 

Archaeology, one of tho roost exacting 
and exact of sciences, has been hampered 
in the twentieth century by two world 
wars. In the first O. was not tho victim 
of modem progress. In tho second there 


was bitter fighting both on the mainland 
and in Crete, and It was not to be hoped 
that the monuments of antiquity would 
survive unscathed. Generally speaking, 
however, those of tho classical period 
escaped serious damage. The Inevitable 
destruction was suffered principally by 
relics of tho Byzantine and medieval 
periods. The Axis occupation of G. 
lasted from April 1941 to Oct. 1944; and 
during that time tho work of the Gcr. 
Refcrat fur ICuntschutz not only ensured 
the preservation of many irreplaceable 
treasures, but also led to some further 
excavations. Tho most interesting dis- 
covery at this timo was an archaic marble 
sphinx now in the ICeramcikos Museum 
at Athens. Irresponsible pin tide ring by 
the ignorant was unavoidable, and for 
this It. troops were mainly responsible. 
When, however, w r e consider the turbulent 
hist, of G. the wonder i-», not so much that 
we have only fragmentary remains of a 
splendid past, but that the irresistible 
forces of nature and tho uugovernod 
fury of man have spared anything for 
tho instruction and enjoyment of the 
present age. 

Ihbhottravhtj. — Gfnt.r \l: W. M. Leake, 
Trartls m the Mona, 1830, and Travel s in 
Northern Grteee . 1835; C, Bursian, Geo- 
graph ie von Griechcnland, 186*2-72: A. 
IMiillppson, Ihr Peloponnese, 1S92, Thes- 
solan vnd Epirus, 1892, and Inselwelt , 
1901: Pausauios, Description of Ureece 
(6 Tula., Loeb Classics), 1930-35; J. 
Mn\ rogordato, Modern Greece, 1931; A. 
Ziinmern, The Greek Commonwealth : Poli- 
ties and l eo^nrmes in Fifth - century 
Athens. 1932: P. A. Hutton, Greek Cities, 
1932; H. \V. Livingstone, Greek Ideals and 
Modern I Aft, 1917: G. Murray, Greek 
Studies 1917; W. \V. Tarn, licUenistic 
Civilisation. 1917; J. C. Stobart. The 
Glory that was Grecie . 1918; G. Thom- 
son Studies m Ancient Greek Society : the 
Prehistoric .Koran, 1949. 

llisiom : Sir J. P. Jnhaffy. Social Life 
in Greet e. 1871: Sir H. (\ jtbb, Modem 
Greece, 1880 ; w. Ridgeway, Tho Early Age 
of Grate, 1901; J. B. Bury, History of 
Greece , 1902; G. Grote, History of Greece 
(1 vol. ed. bv J. M. Mitchell and M. O. B. 
Casparl), 1907: G. F. Abbott, Turkey and 
Gren r and the Gnat Powers, 1916; W. 
Miller, Gncce, 1928; Prince Andrew, 
Touards Jn vaster ; the Greek Army in Asia 
in 1921, 1930; C. H. Eddy. Greece and the 
Greek lit f notes, 1931; Greek White Book, 
Diplomatic Documents relating to Italics 
Aggrtssion against Greece (London), 1912; 
P. Oosmetatns, fxt Grice devant la confir- 
mee de ta paix , 194,»; M. L. Laistner, A 
History of the Greek T Vorld from 479 to 
323 u.P., 1947; H. R. Burn, Alexander 
the Gnat and the Hellenistic Empire , 1948. 
For Ego.tn civilisation see bibliographic-* 
under Crete and MycKN.i2.VN Civili- 
sation, 

Law. P. Virogrndoff, Outline of Historical 
Jurisprudent* 1922; O. M. Calhoun. 
Grouth of Criminal Ixiw in .incunt 
Greece, 1927 ; R. J. Bonnier and G. E 
Smith, The Administration of Justice 
from Horner to Aristotle, 1938. 

Language: I. Taylor, The Alphabet, 
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1899; V. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorf, undertaken In the hope of challenging 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache , 1927 ; Brit, sea-power in the Mediterranean, 
M. N. Todd, Selection of Greek Hislori - and tho difficulties which mot it from the 
cal Inscriptions , 1933-46. 1948; D. very outset were duo largely to that 

Diringer, The Alphabet , 1948, power. Time was pressing, for Graziani*s 

Literature: \V. Mure, History of Libyan army was making no real headway 
Greek Literature, 1850-57; F. 1). Jovons, in its attack on Egypt. The duke of 
History of Greek Literature , 1886; A. and Aosta, commanding tho It. forces in E. 
M. Croiset, Ilistoire dc la i it Mr at ure grexque. Africa, had seized Kassalu with the pos- 
1887-99; Sir R. C. Jobb, Growth and siblo end in view of an advance on 
influence of Greek Poetry , 1893; A. E. Khartoum in co-operation with an attack 
Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks , 1890: on the Suez Canal by tho Libyan army. 
(I. Murray, History of Greek Literature , But Graziani'n ponderous advance was 
1902; W. K. Jfardie, lectures on Classical always chocked by the threat to his left 
Subjects , 1903; S. H. Butcher, Some liank from tho sea, and without .Kgeau 
Aspects of the Greek Genius, 1001; D. t\ bases those in tho Dodecanese is. were 
Hesseling and H. Pernot, Ilisunre de la useless as a point d'appui for an attack on 
literature grecque mod erne, 1924; J. l T . tho Brit, fleet at Alexandria. {See Africa, 
l»o well and E. A. Barber, New Chapters North, Campaigns iv (Second World 
in the History of Greek Literqture , 1929-33; War ). — Battle of the Western Desirt ( Dec . 
J. A. K, Thomson, Greek Lyric Metre , 19 40 -Feb. 1041).) In attacking U. Musso- 

1029; G. Murray (editor). The Oxford Book lini underrated both Brit, sea-power and 
of Greek Verse , 1930; C. Norwood, Greek (Ik. heroism, a major blunder in policy 
Comedy , 1931; F. A. Wright, A History which soon led to resignations by those 
of Later Greek Literature , 32$ u.o. to 565 of tlio It. general stuff who had not shared 
A.D.. 1932; M. 1*. Nilsson, The Mycenaean his bombastic confidcnro. On Oct. 28, 
Origin of Greek Mythology , 1932; L. Burn, 1910, tho It. Gov. sent an ultimatum to 
The World of Hesiod, 1936; H. Stanford, G. accusing her of tolerating the in* of her 
Greek Metaphor: Studies in Theory and territorial waters and ports by tho Brit. 
Practice , 1936; T. F. Highani and C. M. Navy and of permitting the organisation 
Bowra, Oxford Book of Greek Verse in of the Brit, secret service in Gk. is., anil 
Translat ion, 1938; M. Bicber, The History they therefore demanded tho use of 
of the Greek and Homan Theatre . 1939; strategic points on Gk. ter. (Corfu. (Vote, 
E. Hamilton, The Great Aye of Greek Epirus, and the port of Piraeus) for use 
Literature , 1942; G. Nomood, Greek against Britain. Before tho ultimatum 

Tragedy , 1948. was duo to expire It. forces from Albania 

Philosophy: B. Jowett (trnns.). The attacked Gk. ter., meeting at once with 
JSalogues of Plato, 1371, and The Politic* strong resistance at all points. 
of Aristotle , 1885: E. Zeller, Outhms The main strategy of the Its. in their 

of the History of Greek Philosophy (13th thrust through the Pindus towards the 
cd.), 1931; A. II. Ritter and L. Prellcr, Kalamos It., was to take Janimt and 
Historia Philosophize Ur&ca- Roman <p, Metsovo so os to open t he way to Thessaly. 
1888; T. Gomperlz, .4 History of Ancind But Gk. skill and valour, aided by fnnul- 
Philosophy (trans.), 1901-12; W. D. llos-?, I iarity with the difficult wooded and 
Aristotle, 1923; M. Patrick, The Grttk I mountainous terrain, and by Brit, air and 
Sceptics, 1929; L. Itebin, Greek Thought naval co-operation, thwarted the It. 
anil the Origin of the Greek Scientific Spirit , advance before it was more than a few m. 
1929; E. Barker, Greek Political Theory, over the frontier. Large-scale operations 
1917. in tho regions of Smolika and Gramos in 

Art: A. ^.’Murray,’ Handbook of Archtrn- the central Pindus resulted in the utter 
logy, 1892; F. B. Tar bell. History of Greek defeat of the 3rd Alpini Div., although 
Art, 1896; H. E. Walters, Greek Art. 1903, reinforced bv cavalry, Bersaglieri, and 
1905, and I7tc Art of the Greeks (31st cd.), Fascist militia formations, all of which 
1931; E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek had long been mold Used in Albania. Tho 
Sculpture , 1905; W. J. Anderson and Its. had sought to deliver a swift and 
11. 1\ ypicra. Architecture of Greece and decisive blow against the Gk. fore.es under 
Home, 1907; W. Miller, Dudalus and Gen. l’apagos by pinning them down with 
Thespis: Contributions of the Anoint artillery /Ire and tanks and, at tho same 
Dramatic Poetry to our Knou ledge of the time, using tho Alpini* to cut com- 
Arts and Crofts of Greece (vol. i.) 1929; muuications between the Gkn. in tho 
J. D. Beazley arid B. ARhmoIe, (Irak Pindus and Epirus sectors by rapid lunges 
Sculpture and Painting to the End of the towards Metsovo on tho E pirns -Thessaly 
Hellenistic Period, 1932; L. Ourtius, Die road. Early in these encounters light Gk. 
klas8ische Kunst Griechenlands , 1938; units withdrew after retarding the It. 

G. M. A. Riehtir, The Sculpture and advance; hut other Gk. detachments 
Sculptors of the Greeks, 1946; ('. Scltman, arrived on tho scene by* forced marches 
Approach to Greek Art, 1918: A. Lane, and launched a strong eoiinter-attuck, 
Greek Pottery, 1948; It. E. Wycherley, which led to Her eo fighting in dilllcult 
Hovo the Greeks milt ('dies, 1949. conditions of weather and food supplies. 

See also, for the whole subject Greece, The Uks. not only brbke tho thrust 
The Cambridge Ancient History, volfl. iv., through tho Pindus so decisively that tho 
vl., vil. Its., fearing encirclement, fled in disorder, 

Greece, Second Wojrld War Campaign but began themselves to advance and, by 
in (1941) (Including Gcr. Invasion of Nov. 28, they had captured Ernok and 
Yugoslavia). The Italian Invasion of tlioreby out the main lateral communl- 
Greece . — Mussolini’s invasion of G. was cation. The Its. lost in those opera- 
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tlons some 14,000 men in killed and 
some 5000 prisoners. Following this 
debacle Marchal Badoglto, It. com- 
mander-in-chief, appointed Gen. Sodduto 
the command of operations in Albania. 
Throughout this period Brit, planes had 
rendered valuable aid by bombing It. 
positions, aerodromes, troop concen- 
trations, and other targets. The port 
area of Durazzo was completely gutted by 


Korltsa, one of the two It. advance bases. 
The capture of ErSek had given them a 
new line of approach, and, though the Its. 
had the advantage of defensive positions 
in difficult country, the Gks. hod 
crossed the watershed of the Morava 
massif by Nov. 21 and taken Koritsa 
itself. A few days later the victorious 
Gks. were in Muskopolje and were ad- 
vancing on Pogradets, which latter place 



the It.A.F. and Valona was bombed sev. 
times. It. planes made raids on Patras, 
Larissa, Salonika. Corfu, Corinth, and 
other cities, but threats to Athens were 
lessened by Brit, raids on Stain pal ia is., 
the nearest It. air hose to t ho Gk. cap. In 
the Epirus region tho Its. held oiT impetu- 
ous Gk. attacks at Kalpaki until the 

f >ressure became too great and they were 
orced to evacuato the positions they 
had won at great cost. Meanwhile in 
the Fiorina region tho Gks., who had 
crossed tho Albanian frontier early in tho 
campaign, were now steadily concen- 
trating on the important position of 


fell on the last day of Nov. No great 
number of prisoners was taken in these 
later operations, which consisted essen- 
tially in innumerable small advances, 
after desperate resistance and prolonged 
pauses, followed by the fall of some tn. or 
vil., in ft maze of broken, wooded, and 
ravined country, which gave its name to 
the issue of the protracted battle. Per* 
meti, a tn. 15 m. N.E. of Argyrokastro, 
fell to them Dec. 5; but KlJsum, an 
equally important position in relation to 
Argyrokastro, held up the Gk. advance 
for a month. Argyrokastro was aban- 
doned by the Its. on tho fall of Permeti, 
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but the Gks. could only enter it after the 
capture of the Albanian port of Santa 
Quaranta, at the W. end of the lateral road. 
Argyrokastro was at the S. end of the 
two It. advance bases and, with its cap- 
ture, the ontire Gk. front was now out of 

G. and in Albania. To this remarkable 
success the Gks. owed not a little to 
the prompt and close co-operation of tbo 

H. A.F. and Il.N. Tons of shells poured 
by Brit, ships into Valona proved that 
Brit, sea-power was a factor in the defence 
of G. One of the first results indeed of 
the hazardous It. attack on G. was the 
extension of Brit, sea-power westward, 
for, while G. romainod neutral, Britain was 
denied bases in that country. Crete 
was also occupied as a naval base, thus 
giving the R.N. a strong grip on the 
middle Mediterranean. After the fall of 
Klisura and the small Albanian port of 
Chimara, 22 m. from Argyrokastro, the 
next Gk. objective was Topclone. By 
now, however. It. reinforcements wore 
reaching Gen. Cavailero, who had re- 
placed Soddu in Albania and w T ns now 
delivering a series of couutcr-attacks 
along the whole front. Late in Dec. a 
Gk. submarine sank some three It. troop- 
ships in the Adriatic, involving loss to tho 
Its. of 1500 men of the 1st Alpini Regi- 
ment, besides all the artillery of a Tuscan 
regiment, and both Gk. and Brit, war- 
ships held up, though they could not stop 
the passage of all. troops and supplies. 

It was now \ital to Mussolini that 
the It. forces should stop the Gks. 
from further advances in the important 
Tepelcno region. Hitler was now en- 
croaching on all the Balkun countries, 
with the view of eventually attacking 
G. from the N., and Mussolini must some- 
how play for time. Moreover It. prestige 
demanded a successful reaction to tho 
unbroken triumphs of tho Gks. In des- 
peration Muhsolini ordered mass assaults 
on the Gk. position^ Heavy losses had 
been suffered bv the Its., especially on 
March 10 in their bitter resistance to Iho 
Gk. advance on key positions in the Tepe- 
lcno region, whole battalions being w iped 
out. J et on tbc ncxl day the It. counter- 
attacks assumed the character of a general 
offenMve. But the Gks. held ever} posi- 
tion. f>ucresMvo lines of Jt. infant iy 
wore mown down by maebinc-gun and 
artillcrv nre. On the succeeding day 
Mussolini flung every available mun, 
gun, and tank into a Kories of atla< ks 
covering the whole Albanian front lute 
from Lake Dr hrida to tho Adriatic. But 
nowhere did tbo lt>. make any Impression 
on the Gk. lines. The main It . dtivo was 
on a 25-mile front E. and fc>. of Tcpelene 
and is supposed to have been directed by 
Mussolini in poison. Wave on wave of 
It* regulars and black-shirts were broken 
Up and three It. divs. were annihilated. 
The ravines were httmd with It. dead 
and wounded among the latter being 
Prof. Pellegrini, member of tho Fascist 
Grand Council. 

German Invasion of Yuyoslavia and 
Greece . — British Expedition to Greece . — 
But this repulse oft the Its. marked 
the zenith of Gk. resistance to invasion. 


Preparations for a Ger. attack through 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were now 
in process of completion. Bulgaria’s 
adherenco to the Axis having boen ratified 
by the Sobranje, the way was open to 
Germany to bring pressure to boar on 
the hapless and divided Yugoslav Gov. 
During this period Mr. Eden, Brit, 
foreign minister, and Gen. Dill, chlof of 
the Imperial General Staff, were in Athens 
endeavouring to organise a Balkan bloo 
against Ger. aggression. It was hoped 
that, if Yugoslavia could be inducea to 
resist a Ger. onslaught, Turkey might 
co-operate with G. and that, with the 
help of a Brit, expeditionary force drawn 
from Gen. Wavelrs victorious army of tho 
Nile, all these forces might suffice to throw 
back the Ger. invader. But Ger. military 
plans wero on a much wider scale than was 
suspected by the Brit. Gov., for, even 
before the Ger. Gov. made their final 
demands on Yugoslavia, and while Brit, 
forces wero being transported to G., 
Ger. troops and tanks were being borne 
across the Mediterranean from Sicily— 
which the Gors. had controlled for some 
time — to Tunis and thence, creeping 
along tho coast, were disembarked at 
Tripoli. Troop-can** mg planes were also 
supplementing the formidable force which, 
late in March, suddenly made its appear- 
ance 53. of Benghazi (then in Brit, posses- 
sion) with a view to tho invasion of Egypt. 
(For antecedent events m Libya sec 
Africa, North, Second World War 
Campaigns in. - Battle of the Western 
Desert , Dee. lViO-Feb. 1041.) On March 
25 the Yugoslav Gov., under tho regent 
ITinco Paul, concluded a pact with tho 
Axis powern, but, immediately afterwords, 
a coup d’etat was organised by Gen. 
Simovich, and the youthful king Peter II. 
assumed tho reins of gov. Thero wero 
popular rejoicings in Yugoslavia over this 
repudiation of Prince Paul's sacrifice of 
honour to expediency, but tho conse- 
quences for tho people were likely to be 
grave, for thev were in no position to 
resist tho onslaught of iminenso Ger. 
mechanised forces or to defend their cities 
against air attacks. Germany pursued 
tho same tactics against Jugoslavia as 
had brought about tho downfall of Poland 
aud other countries. Belgrade was laid 
in ashes bv bombers by way of foretaste 
of Ger. might. Brit., Australian, and 
New Zealand forces to tho number of 
about 00,000 had, however, been landed 
in G. in mid March and had taken np 
strong positions in Macedonia,, while 
heavy Ger. forces wore massing in 
Bulgaria. Two Australian Infantry bri- 
gades were holding the central position N. 
of the Vistritza K., the Now Zealand 
troops were extended towards the coast 
on their right, while the Gks. held tho 
line in the mountains on their left. 
The Gois. struck on A pull 0. 

Their aiiuies crushed tbo Bulgarian - 
MacodonUn frontier at sev. points. 
They began to move np tho Struma K. 
towards Salonika, across iho Despoto 
Hugh In tho direction of Drama, across 
the Hhodopc Mts. on Xante, and down the 
Maritza It. Tho allies w r ere uador the 
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command of Gen. Wilson. His plan was 
to delay the enemy and to make his 
advance in Thrace and E. Macedonia 
as costly as possible, If too hard pressed 
he would fall back W. of the Vardar even 
if that meant the loss of Salonika. On 
April 8 the Gera, captured Salonika, 
Skoplje (Uskub), and Voles, and so 
directly menaced the Monastiv Gap. 
In view of this throat a mixed alllod 
force composed of artillery, an anti-tank 
gun unit, and a machine-gun battalion 
was posted to the S. of Fiorina. This 
force was attacked on April 9. The Gers. 
sent forward the Adolf Hitler Dlv., and, 
outnumbered by twonty to one, a Brit, 
armoured brigade sustained the brunt 
of this first tank and artillery attack. 
It was now evident that the enemy's 
immense superiority and weight of armour 
would soon overwhelm them and threaten 
the flank of Gen. Wilson's whole army. 
The allied force therefore withdrew to ft 
mt. pass a little to the S. of their 
original position. The aim of the Gers. 
was to reach Mt. Olympus, and they now 
sent up two more divs. to support the 
crack troops already engaged and the 
three divs. resumed the onslaught on 
the Brit. lino. Using a new weapon, a 105 
cm. gun on tank t.a> and moving under 
its own power, the Geis. poured thousands 
of tons of shells on the roads and defences. 
Following a tremendous bombardment 
from these guns and bombing from the 
air, tanks and infantry attacked the pass 
— the enemy infantry coming on in waves 
for twenty-so veil hours. In this bailie the 
Gor. losses were enormous; but. after 
another four hours of furious fighting they 
carried the Kozani Pass. By now the 
Gers. had six divs. deployed N. of Larissa; 
Yugoslav resistance had collapsed, and 
they had entered the Monnstir (lap and 
threatened to outflank the Uk. Army in 
Albania, that in Epirus being already in 
retreat. Further, the new Anzao line 
on Mt. Olympus was in danger. Accord- 
ingly, a general withdrawal began from 
Olympus to the Ualiakmon It. and beyond 
In a N.W. direction. 

During the early stages of tho Brit, 
withdrawal Iho Gers. were using two 
armoured divs. in addition to motorised 
infantry against tho Allies, whose only 
armoured force was ono Brit, brigade. 
Tims fur the enemy had not shown his 
air strength over tho front lino, although 
ho had carried out a series of raids on 
Gk. ports, especially the Plraeu**. Tho 
Brit, troops saw’ tho first divc-bomhora in 
large numbers on April 13. That in, irked 
tho oponing of an air attack which grew 
daily more intense until a march of even 
u few ni. on the road between Athens and 
the front line became a perilous ad veuture. 
There were too few Brit, aircraft t o carry 
out regular defensive patrols over tho 
Allies’ area, though during the campaign 
what aircraft were available had delivered 
many attacks on Get. lines of communi- 
cation. Thus the allied troops had to 
onduro bombing by tho Gers. with im- 
punity day after day, both on their 

i iositlons and on their lines of cominanica- 
Jou. Elosson, the Til. headquarters of 


the Anzacs, was destroyed by bomta; 
Larissa, through Which tn. road traffic 
passed to the front, was wrecked. A 
further withdrawal began on April 16 in 
face of the still Incroasing Ger. weight of 
numbers. This was the beginning of a 
movement which halted when the Anzacs 
occupied a lino through Thermopylae 
in the rugged mountainous dist. at the 
foot of Mt. Parnassus — a line only 30 m. 
long as against the former 150-m. front on 
which the Eng., Anzac, and Gk. forces 
originally awaited the enemy. There 
was now the added (Unger of a Ger. 
attack from the W. and from tho is. of 
Eubcea to the S., so that it was necessary 
to placo a small mobile forco on the Is. to 
prevent the landing of Ger. airborne 
troops. Australian observers looking 
down from the Bralos Pass on tho plain of 
Thermopylae saw disheartening evidence 
of tlio Gor. superiority in equipment. 
Field guns wore being landed from big 
Junkers planes, while other planes were 
fetching load after load of fresh troops. 
It was evident that tho new lino could not 
long be hold by the Anzacs in Rpito of its 
natural strength. On tho night of April 
23 no fewer than 450 troop -carrying 
vehicles were seen moving towards the 
Anzac line obviously with a view to 
attacking it on the W. flank. Ger. troops 
had also landed on the N. coast of Euboea, 
thus presenting a threat from a different 
point. In these circumstances tho Brit, 
force began yet a further withdrawal and 
by tho end of the month some 43,000 
troops Lad boon evacuated from the Gk. 
mainland. 

In this way ended tho Brit, attempt to 
set up a kind of Torres Vedras resting on 
Mt. Olympus, and tho reason why it foiled 
was that under modern conditions this 
is impossible uf achievement unless tho 
defence has local air superiority. It was 
not the collapse of Yugoslav resistance or 
the Ger. numerical preponderance in tanks 
and infantry which caused the failure of 
the Allies' military plan, though no doubt 
those were all contributory fur tors. The 
campaign was in fact won by tho Ger. Air 
Force. Yet originally they wire faced 
with grave difficulties, such as the paucity 
of aerodromes in Bulgaria. These they 
overcame by months of patient work and, 
at tho decisive moment, were able to put 
into tho air at the strategic points a body 
of plane* so large as to seem ubiquitous. 
Blasting strong points and gun positions 
in the mts., bombing tanks and transport 
along the narrow valleys, ceaselessly 
attacking communications, bases, dumps, 
aerodromes, ports, and shlpplug, they 
gave the Brit, and Gk. forces no respite all 
day. Could the Brit, forces have been 
aided by even 100 extra Hurricanes and 
Spitfires tho whole issue of the campaign 
might have boon reversed; but by re- 
opening tho Libyan front and threatening 
Egypt just when they did. the Gers. wore 
able to reduce tho Brit, margin of flghter- 
plauc strength in the Balkans to a figure 
at which it ceased to affect the issue of tho 
battle. Moreover, owing to tho poor 
aerodrome facilities in Greece, no largo 
R.A.F. force could have been sent. 
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In the final phases of their resistance to 
the combined invasion of their country 
by Gers and Its the Gks exhibited all 
their traditional courage against ire 
mendous odds Their valiant army in the 

1 pirus was paralysed by the lack of an 5 
thing but improvised transport, foi when 
the Gers had taken Monastir and captuied 
the vital pass to the h of the Epirus 
army they had in effect cut that army in 
two Had the Gks been equipped with 
mode rn motor transport they c ould have 
fallen back under cover of their artillery 
as did the Brit fmces based on Alt 
Olympus and indeed might eventually 
ha\c linked up with the westward spur 
ot those fences W hen it bt< ame obv ious 

that the resistance of tho Gk Army was 
at an end the Gk Got rt quested that 
the Brit Empire contingent should be 
withdrawn fimn Greece The enemy 
having by leptated air attacks rendered 
lmpractn iblo the one cvailablc good poit 
the Iineus re embarkation had to take 
place as at Dunkirk from open beaclns 
against < ontinual cnimv pressure on land 
and h< av y and succ essiv e attacks from the 
air Ml services howtver played tlicii 
part in tlu optratlon of re embirkation 
with the result that nearly 80 per ctnt of 
the hng and Vnrac troops sent to Greet e 
were sufclv evacuated to Igypt Tho 
lighter lighting equipment was also taken 
aw a\ but the heavy quipmen t and ti ans 
port weie lost home 3000 men wh> 
reached the be tches w ere not ev ac uated 
These included only a vtry small pti 
ccntage of Australians Ubo nearly oOO 
men were lost at sea one cLc&troyer ini 
one transport being sunk by the enomj 
Two othei tiansp irts wore also sunk but 
thest had embarked no troops \us 
trahan casualties on land throughout 
tht campaign were between 3000 aul 
4000 Bnt casualties numbered about 
6000 Hie cm m> s losses will probabh 
never be accurately know n but they could 
hardly havo been less than 50,000 The 
iva nation which was carried out under 
the generalship of Gen Sir I horn is 
Bluucy then deputy commander in 
chief Middle I was unquestionably on< 
of the most magnificent feats of arms in I 
Bnt hist It** final phase was full of 
exi itirig ini Merits and more than oik i the 
whole operation came within an axe of 
dltister The New Zealand hrigulo 
which hal helped to hold tho position it 
Thermop}! i was withdrawn in ordti to 
take up v i sition near the vil of Knckr uk 
so as to ( over the withdrawal of \n/i 
troops who had been holding the roals 
£> from Ihcrtnrpvin lhc New Zc i 
landers held th is pi et u ious posi tionffor tw » 
days the men lying close in gulbos and 
among olive krcvis while tier dive 
bombers searched for them ceaselessly 
Tbe enemy thinking h< had sufficiently 
prepared the position sent forward 
infantry in louies and there happcncl 
what had happened npeatcdly for tin 
previous weeks the But guns waited 
till the enemy rcachcl a can full} con 
fridered stretch of ro id anl then blew 
some fifty lorn loads to pieces After 
that tbe brigade repaired to tbe Belo 


ponnese for embarkation but tho plan 
went amiss owing to the daring and well 
executed attack by 2000 Ger parachutists 
who descended in the isthmus of Gounth 
oc cuptcd the bridge across the canal and 
thus thieatened to cut off the Brit troops 
in Attiia from tho Peloponnesc These 
parac hntists wore dropped from quite low 
altitudes some explosive device being 
used to open the parachutos so that they 
alighted within a few seconds of leaving 
the plane \\ ith each man w c ro diopped 
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other pnnuhutis carrying nnchun guns 
so that w it I in a f< vv minutes of the attac k 
being burnt hid tho wholes an i was bi mg 
raked with hi av y ma< hiuO guu fin But 
i warning was sent to tile brigade head 
quarters and tho New Zealanders cm aped 
it anothti point on tho i oast of Vttiea 
In this w iy ended the Beit adventure In 
the Balkan* and the Gk* defence One 
Uhson it taught was in the words of Gen 
Blarney, that ‘men who were not fully 
mechanised could not hope to fight fully 
equipped mc< lionised (loops igainst 
whom a rifle was as us< ful as a bow and 
airovv * See also Chiti Bvttjl or 
(1941) 1 or details of military opei utlons 
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In 1944 sec under Eastern Front in 
Second World War. 

Greek Archipelago, collection of Is. in 
tho /Kgean Sea, belonging to Greece. 
There are some 300 of them, and they are 
divided Into tho following groups: 
Euboea (pop. 179,500) and tho Sporadcs, 
covering an area of 2210 so. m., tho chief 
is. being Skyros, and the Cyclades (pop. 
147 000), covering 923 sq. m.. These 
latter are of volcanic origin and number 
some 200, of which tho most important are 
Naxos, Syra, Andros, Milos, Paros, and 
Santorin (Thiro). The is. yield a largo 
output of ores. 

Greek Church, more correctly spoken of 
us E. Church, and described officially as 
the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic 
E. Church, is the historical representative 
of t he churches of the unct. K., and consists 
of fourteen self-governing churches, all of 
whom possess tho same faith, tho samo 
basos of worship, and tho same principles 
of government. These are (1) the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate of Constantinople, (2) 
tho Patriarchate of Alexandria, (3) the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, (4) the Patriar- 
chate of Jerusalem, (5) the Archiepiscopate 
of Cyprus, (fi) the Church of Russia, (7) 
tho Church of the Metropolis 

of Carlovics p (9) tho Church of Rumania, 
(10) the Church of Scrvia, (11) the Archi- 
episcopate of Montenegro, (12) the Metro- 
polis of llennannatadt, (13) tho Metropolis 
of Hukoxina and Dalmatia, (It) the Holy 
Monastery of Sinai. All theso adopt* the 
doctrinal decisions of the seven ecumenical 
councils, together with the canons of the 
Concilium Guintaoxtuiu or second Trullan 
Council (092), and entirely reject the 
popoV supremacy. They express their 
faith by the Creeds, except that they 
objiH t to the ‘ Filioque * clause, sa> Ing that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from God the 
Father alone, ami believe that their com- 
munion is the only true Church of Christ. 
Moreover they differ from the Rom. 
Church in that they deny Purgatory and 
tho doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of tho Glossed Virgin. 

As regards their rites they adopt tho 
Julian calendar, beginning their codes, 
year on M'pt. 1, and lia\o four great lasts, 
the most strictly kept being Lent, ami a 
number of feasts, which they divide into 
three classes: great, middle, and lesser 
days. Easter is ‘tho feast,’ then follow 
sixteen other great feasts, all of which 
relate to Our Lord or the lJle^scd Virgin. 
The middle feasts are thoso which relate to 
certain chief saint -s and apostles, and all 
the other days are tho lesser feasts. Tho 
find Sunday of Lent Is tho fooHt of Ortho- 
doxy, which was founded in memory of the 
restoration of tho holy pictures nfler the 
second council of Nicicn; the Sunday after 
Whit Sunday (our Trinity) is All Saints, 
and there are two .Ml Saints* daj>. tho 
, Saturdays before Sexogoainut ami Whit 
Sunday. The stronghold and centre of 
tho whole worship Is tho liturgy, or 
euchartatic celebration, of which two 
types aro used: that of Basil Aho Great, 
recited on fixed days, and that of Chrysos- 
tom, which is usual throughout the year. 
Tho liturgy of tho pre-wsa notified or tho 


‘Dialogos’ is only employed in Lent. 
Preaching of tho divino word, which 
formed a part of the worship, has now 
disappeared, and is only to 1)0 found 
in some Russian churches. There are 
eleven chief service books, but no com- 
pendium like the Rom. breviary, and 
the service is conducted in ‘Old Ok.,* or 
‘Old Slavonic,* not in a ‘dead* tongue. 
There is plenty of singing, though no 
instrumental music, and no images are 
allowed in churenes except the crucifix 
and icons of the saints. The vestments 
aro numerous and resemble in some 
respects thoso of the Church of Rome. 
Other characteristic-* of the E. Church are: 
they baptise by immersion, rarely hear 
confessions, give Holy Communion under 
both kinds, confirm by tho priest immedi- 
ately after baptism, ordain by laying on 
one hand only, crown the spouses at 
marriage, and anoint not only the sick 
but even people in good health. 

The principles of church government 
are supported by tho holy canons, by the 
fathers, and by the administrative laws of 
the emperors referring to the church and 
completing the canons. According to 
their principles tho head of the Orthodox 
Church is Christ, and believers other than 
bishops are divided into two classes, 
cirrus (consisting of arch-priests, priests, 
and deacons) and laUy. Monastic life, 
which is an important feature of tho E. 
Church, is a single organism resting upon 
the monastic arrangements of Basil the 
Great, reduced to order by means of legal 
commands of cedes. and political legisla- 
tion. The monks, except those of the 
imperial monasteries and those of the 
stanropegm. are subject to their local 
bishops. Tho centre of each church is 
the bishop, but the basis of administration 
is tho synodal system, all questions on 
cedes, subjects and discipline being 
solved in regular or periodically convoked 
synods. And not onlv spiritual questions 
which affect cedes, life are regulated by 
church low, but also many rotations of 
social life which arc bound up closely 
w 1th those of the church, such os marriage, 
divorce, etc. The estrangement be- 
tween the E. and W. Churches was 
of gradual growth. In tho »»arly church 
there were three great bishops of impor- 
tance, thobe of Homo, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, Rome having somo sort of 
primacy and always \ indicating the right 
of judging appeals against the other 
patriarchs. Tho rivalry between the 
churches seems to havo begun when the 
seat of tho empire was transferred from 
Romo to Constantinople. For this left 
the head of tho Church of Romo free 
from the interference of tho court and 
meddling statesmen: and this, added to 
the fact that the K. patriarchates were 
engaged iu violent disputes, did much to 
Increase his power. But it was not to be 
expected th«‘ the popo's pre-eminence 
would bo u< knowledge*! in the K., 
and to press it upon tho patriarchs in 
times of irritation resulted iu schism. 
Political jealousies aggravated the dis- 
putes, and at last the final break came in 
1054 when Popo Loo IX. excommunicated 
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Cerul&rius and the whole of the E. Church, any had attained before. G. and hts com- 
Though a temporary agreement was panions suffered extraordinary hardships, 
reached at the Council of Ferrara-Florence Three separate relief expeditions were 
(1438-41) the separation was now final, sent after him; the third, commanded by 
and the ostensible cause was the intro- W. Scott Schley in 1884, arrived at Cape 
duction of the word ‘Fllioque’ into the Sabine and found G. and six of his com- 
creed, and it is this addition which was panions out of the twonty-four on the 
and is still the permanent cause of point of starvation; the rest had perished, 
separation. See R. L. Langford -Janies, 11 is scientific records and a valuablo collec- 
Dictionary of the Eastern Orthodox Church, tion of specimens were saved. Became 
1923; M. Constnninides, The Greek major-goneral, 1906. Ho installed the 
Orthodox Church , 1931; F. Gavin, Some first long-distance radio-telegraph. In 
Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Alaska, 1900-4. He pub. Three Years 
Thought , 1936; and J. M. Hussey, Church of Arctic Service (1885); American Ex- 
and Learning in the Byzantine Empire , plorers (1894); Handbook of Arctic Dis - 
$67-/135, 1937. coveries (1896); Handbook of Polar Dis- 

Greek Fire, name applied in general to coveries ( 1 909 ); Handbook of Alaska ( 1909); 
the different kinds of liquid fire employed True Tales of Arctic Heroism (1912); ana 
In the Middle Ages, but specifically used books on various climates. See G. W. 
of a preparation of ‘wet fire* invented by Melville, In the Lena Delta: the Greely 
an architect named Callinicus, who lived Belief Expedition , 1885, and W. SchJey 
in tho reign of Constantine Pogonatus and J. Soluy, Rescue ofQrctly, 188.5. 
(648-85). He is said to have fled from Green, John Richard (1837-83). Eng. 
Heliopolis in Syria to Constantinople, and historian. He was b. at Oxford, and 
his ‘wet fire* was used at Cw.icus to set educated at Magdalen College School and 
firo to tho Saracen ships. Exactly what at Jesus College, where ho won an open 
the mixture was is unknown, but Lt.- scholarship. In 1860 he took holy orders 
Col. H. W. L. Hime, after a careful study of and became a curate in London. In 1866 
all available evidence, decided that it he was appointed incumbent of St. 
differed from the other preparations of the Philip’s, Stepney. He studied hist., and 
kind in having quicklime as an ingredient at this time wrote frequently for tho 
which, when mixed with sulphur, naphtha, Saturday Review. His health broke 
etc., took fire spontaneously when wetted, down; his views on the teaching of the 
Greeley, Horace (1811-72), Amer. Church of England changed, and he retired 
journalist and politician. In 1833, in from the church and accepted the post of 
partnership with a fellow workman, librarian at Lambeth, lie then dovotod 
F. V. Story, he pub. the first cheap paper himself entirely to hist. In 1874 ho pub. 
in New York, railed the Morning Post, his Short History of the English People , a 
This paper failed, and after many adven- brilliant picture of the social and economic 
tores with sev, newspapers, G. e*tab. evolution of Eng. life, in contrast to the 
his reputation as an editor of the Jefftr- usual political historic*. This became ex- 
honian, the New Yorker , and the Log ceedingly popular His style is vivid. 
Cabin. Tn 1841 he founded the Tribune , interesting, and accurate, and ho mado the 
a paper which largely influenced public reading of List, a pleasure to thousands 
discussions of the time. He was among who had formerly regarded It as tedious 
the first violently to Advocate the emanci- and dry. In 1882 he wrote the Making of 
potion of slaves; it is said that later he England , and in 1883 The Conquest of 
influenced Lincoln to issue his proclama- England. After his death his wife finished 
tion of emancipation. In the Republican the last-named book. It has been Hald 
Convention of 1860 ho was a stout sup- that Robert Elsmcre , by Mrs. Humphrey 
porter of Lincoln and helped to secure his Ward, is portly a portrait of him. Mrs. 
nomination as president. He pub. many G. (Alice Stopford) helped considerably in 
works, among them Hints towards Reforms her husband’s work and has also written 
(1850); History of the Struggle for Slavery valuablo historical works, especially ro- 
Extension (1856); and Recollections of a lating to the early hist, of Ireland. See 
Busy Life (1868). C. Tait, Analysis of English History based 

Greeley, city of N. Colorado, C.S.A., on Green’s ‘ Short History of the English 
and the cap. of Weld co. It is situated on people ,* 1897, and J. (viscount) Br.voe, 
a trib. of the S. Platte R. In a fertile studies in Contemporary Biography, 1903. 

S , and is served by the Denver Green, Thomas Hill (1836-32), Eng. 

j Railway. There is a trade In philosopher, b. at BirkJn in Yorkshire, of 
flour, lumber, and sugar. Agriculture and which his father w r as rcqtor; educated at 
fruitgrowing are carried on, and there arc Rugby and at Balliol College, Oxford; 
rich coal-mines m the vicinity. Pop. elected fellow, I860. Hf spent his llfo in 
12,000. teaching, chiefly as lecturer on philosophy 

Greely, Adolphus Washington (1811- and as Whyte’s prof, of moral phllo- 
1935), Amer. Arctic explorer. In 1881 sophy, from 1878 till his death. His 
he was appointed to command an Arctic Influence on the phllofopby school at 
expedition, wall the purpose of estab- Oxford, both during bis life and in suc- 
flsfaing a chain of thirteen stations about eroding years, has been great, and has 
the N. Polo for scientific and metcorolog- stamped tho final honours examination of 
leal observations. He sailed from St. Literte Humanlores with his Hegelian and 
John’s, Newfoundland, in the Proteus, Kantian idealism. His pub. works were 
with twenty-four men. A detachment of few; apart from his introduction to the 
his expedition under llrainwood and Lock- standard ed. of Hume (T. H. Green and T. 
wood penetrated to a higher latitude than H. Grove), his philosophy is stated in tho 
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Prolegomena to Ethics (1833), ed. by H. O. 
Bradley, and the Principles of Political 
Obligation (1895); his collected works 
were pub. and ed., with memoir, in three 
vols., by H. L. Nettleship. See also 
W. H. Fairbrothor, Philosophy of T. H. 
Green , 1896; H. Siugwick, Green* s Ethics , 
1902; J. (Viscount) Bryce, Studies in Con- 
temporary Biography , 1903; and J. 11. 
Muirliead, The Service of the State , Four 
Lectures on the Philosophy of T. H. Green , 
1908. 

Green, William Edward, see Fiuese- 
Grbrnk. 

Greenaway, Kate (1846-1901), Eng. 
artist and illustrator of books, b. in London. 
Her father was John G.. an engraver and 
draughtsman. She studied at B. Kensing- 
ton and at the Slade schools. In 1868 
Bhe first exhibited water-colour drawings 
at the Dudley Gallory, London. In 1873 
she began to lllustrato for Little Folks, and 
commenced her series of Christmas cards 
for Marcus Ward; they wero full of quaint 
beauty and charm and became extremely 
popular. In 1877 she began to draw for 
the Illustrated London News. The charm- 
ing freshness of hor illustrations in her 
books, one of which. Under the Window 
(1879), sold to the extent of 150,000 
copies, made her tan, Hor drawings 
of children, dressed In the style of the early 
nineteenth century, are fall of artistic 
grace and delicate qualntness. Among 
her best known illustrated books are A 
Birthday Party for Children , The Pied 
Piper of Uamelin , Mother Goose, and 
Little Ann . See M. II. Spielmann and 
G. S. Layard, Kate Greenaway , 1905. 

Greenback Party. Amer. political party 
formed in 1874 which advocated that the 
circulation of notes by state and national 
banks should be prohibited, that green- 
backs alone should be circulated, and that 
the whole of the U.S. debt should be 
paid in greenbacks. It ceased to exist as 
a party in 1884. 

Greenbacks, popular name of the legal 
tender circulating notes of the U.ri.A., so 
called because the bock is printed in green 
ink. Treasury notes were first L-^ucd of 
necessity to provldo funds for the civil 
war la 1862; there wero throo of these 
issues, the first In Fob., the next in July, 
1862, and the last in March 1803. The 
notes soon depreciated in value and fell to 
35 cents on the dollar. An Act of March 
1878, restoring spocie payments, had the 
effect of fixing the amnuut then current 
as the regular circulation, and G. have 
never fallen below par. 

Green Bay: 1. City of Wisconsin, 
U.B.A., and cap. of Brown co., situated 
at the head of G. D.. near the mouth of 
Fox 11. It is 111 m. N. of Milwaukee 
and 240 m. N. of Chicago. It is a 
centre of the lumbor trade and luw nu 
export trade in shingles, htaves, etc. 
There are ironworks, flour-mills, brower- 
,Je«, etc., and the fisheries ore important. 
There is a good harbour and a steamboat 
service. Pop. 46,200. 2. Large arm of 

Lake Michigan, upon which tho above 
city stands. It is 100 m. long and from 
15 to 35 in. wide. 

Greenburgh, township and vil. of New 


York, U.S.A., in Westchester co., situated 
on the Hudson R., 51m. from Yonkers. 
Pop. 36,000. 

Greenbuah, or East Albany, tn. of New 
York, U.S. A., situated in Renssolaer oo., 
on tho Hudson R. It is opposite Albany, 
with which It is connected by a railway 
bridge. There are sawmills, a tannery, 
colour works, and manufs. of tools. Pop. 
7300. 

Greenbushes, post tn. of W. Australia, 
and also one of the chief tin-bearing dists. 
of W. Australia. 

Green Chafer, see Rcwe Beetle. 

Green Cloth, Board of, committee of the 
Brit, royal household, taking its name 
from a green-covorod tablo at which it has 
long been a custom for the board to sit 
when transacting business, which is to 
examine and pass all the household 
accounts. At one time it also had the 
ower to punish offenders within what was 
nown as the ‘ verge of jurisdiction,* or the 
precincts of the palace. The board is 
presided over by the lord steward, and 
consists of the leading officials of the 
household. 

Greencod, Coal-fish, or Saithe, or Gadus 
virens , is a member of the cod-fish family. 
It is carnivorous and is itself eaten by 
man, and on the W. coast of Scotland is 
often caught in great abundance, as it preys 
on herring. The fish inhabits the seas 
between the Arctic and the Mediterranean, 
and i<< sometimes known as coal -fish from 
tho dark colour of its back. 

Greene, Graham ( b . 1904), Eng. novelist 
and editor. He began as a writer of 
thrillers, with an accent on the character- 
study of the crook, notably in StamboxA 
Train (1932) and Brighton Bock (1938). 
Later he wrote novels concerned with 
inner conflict between right and wrong. 
The Power and the Glory (1940) and The 
Heart of the Matter (1948) proving 
especially popular. His work has been 
further popularised by the films of 
Brighton Rock and The Fallen Idol . He 
has also been a publisher. 

Greene, Henry Plunket (1865-1936), 
Brit, singer, h. in Dublin; studied at 
Dublin, Stuttgart, Florence, and London. 
Was highly successful, both in Europe and 
in America. 

Greene, Maurice (1695-1755), Eng. 
musical composer, b. in London. He 
began his musical career as a chorister 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, becoming in 1718 
tho cathedral organist. Nine years later 
be was appointed organist at the (’Impel 
Hoyul, ami in 1730 was elected to the 
chair of music at the univ. of Cambridge. 
He was the composer of a great deal of 
church music, of which tho best known 
works are Forty Select Anthems and 
Catches and Canons for Three or Four 
Voices, lie also wrote sev, oratorios, a 
masque, and a pastoral opera. 

Greene, Nathaniel (1742-86), Amer. 
general, h. at Potowomut in the township 
of Warwick, slhode Is. Ho came of 
Quaker stock, and was not originally 
intended for the army, but in 1775, haring 
boon for a year in tho militia, he was given 
tho command of the Rhode Is. contingent 
of troops, and joined the Amer. forces at 
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Cambridge*. His able generalship won 
him Washington's confidence and his 
promotion was rapid, lie took part in 
many successful engagements, distinguish- 
ing himself especially at Trenton and 
Princeton. In 1780 ho was given the 
command of the S. army, which was 
opposed to a far superior force under Lord 
Cornwallis. His masterly strategy during 
the retreat from Catwaba to tho I)an was 
such that it ouahled him not only to sur- 
vive the two defeats of Guilford Court 
House (March 1781) and llobkirk Hill the 
following month, but eventually to win 
the victory of Eutaw Springs ami drive 
the Brit, out of S. Carolina. At the end of 
the campaign he was offered tho post of 
secretary tor war, but he refused, and in 
178.5 he settled oil his Georgia estate, 
Mulberry Grove, whore he d. the following 
year. See Life of Nathaniel Greene , by his 
grandson, George W. Greene (3 vols.), 
1867-71, and Biography (New York), 
1893, by Brig.-Gen. F. V. Greene in the 
Great Commander scries. 

Greene, Robert (150U-92), Eng. drama- 
tist and writer, b. at Norwich; it is not 
certain w T ho his father was. In 1575 ho 
went to St. John's College, Cambridge, as 
a sizar, where ho took his B.A., and in 
1583 ho became an M.A. from Claro Hall. 
According to his own account, his lifo 
at the univ. was utterly disreputable. In 
1585 he married, and deserted his wife 
after the birth of their child; then he went 
to London, where he soon becamo famous 
as a playwright (all his plays wero pub. 
posthumously) ami w riter of love fantasies. 
Before his death he became tho slave of 
every kind of vice and quite dependent on 
the charity of very poor person**. The 
story of his death is disgusting yet pitiful. 
One of his pamphlets, entitled .1 Groat's- 
vorth of }\'it bought with a Million of 
Uepentanee (1592), appears to hold an 
ittack on .Shakespeare, part of the quota- 
tion being ‘Is in his own concert the 
only Hhakeseeno in a country.' Among 
ids other writings are Orlando Furbtso 
( 1 59 i ) and The Honourable History of Bn nr 
Baron and Friar Bungay (1591). 11 is 

Pandodo, the Triumph of Time (1588) 
formed the foundation for Shttkespi are’s 
IVinUr’tt Tale. In 1599 was prodm ed his 
Alphonsus, King of Arragon and George- 
a-Grtcne, the Pinner of Wakefield, lih 
works arc filled with wit and charming 
romance and contain much good voiso. 
G. wooed popular taste in imitations of 
Marlow T e, but so awkwardly that his 
Alphonsufi and Orlando Furioso seem 
like parodies. His comedies are full of 
magicians, king-, and courtiers worked 
into unity by a background of romance. 
His Friar Baron and James IV, if a 
far ory from Shakespeare at all events 
point the w t u y to .1 Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. See 0. Collin*. Plays and Poems , 
with introduction (2 vols.), 1905. 

Green Earth, mixture of magnesian, 
ferrous, and aluminium silicates of un- 
certain composition found In cavities and 
reins of basaltic igneous rocks. It Is 
evidently a secondary product resulting 
from altered pyroxene, atnphlbole, etc., 
and may resemble serpentine or chlorite. 


Glauconite Is a form of it met with in some 
of the sandstone of tho Cretaceous 
system. 

Greenfield, city of Massachusetts.! LS. A. , 
and the cap. of Franklin co. It Is situated 
near tho R. Connecticut, 34 m. N. of 
Springfield. There are nmnufs. of cutlery, 
tools, and machinery. Pop. 15,600. 

Greenfinch, or Green Linnet ( Ligurinvs , 
or Chloris), common European bird, to bo 
found also in parts of Asia and in New 
Zealand; it Is also an occasional visitor to 
Palestine. It abounds in the Brit. Isles, 
having a preference for wooded diMts. 
Tho cock is one of the brightest coloured 
of the common Brit, birds, its plumage 
being of a light yellowish-green, with tho 
breast of yellow. 

Greenfly, see Aphids. 

Greengage, name given to a certain 
kind of small round plum, grown especially 
for dessert. It is less hardy than some 
kinds, and requires shelter and a good deal 
of care in cultivation, vvhfidi follows tho 
same lines os those of the plum. 

Greenheart, or Bibiru, tho popular 
name given to tho species of Laimioo'jo 
technically known as Nectandra Undue i. 
It Ls a native of America, ami is a tree 
which yiefilH a useful timber; tho bark is 
employed for medicinal purposes. Tho 
term of G. is also applied to Calyptranthes 
Chytranculia , a species of Myrtueore, aud 
to Colubrina firrughu a, a species of 
Rhamnacea*. 

Greenhithe, eceles. par. and vil. of N.W. 
Kent, England, situated on tho Thames, 
21 m, N.E. of Hartford. Tt was the 
starting point of tho ill-fated Fmuklin 
expedition in 1815. There are chalk 
quarries, a trade in lime and cement, 
brick-fields, and market gardens. In- 
gress Abbey, whl- h formerly belonged 
to Hartford Abbey, was occupied by 
Queen Caroline. Pop. 3500. 

Grbenhousc, see Hoticousk. 

Green Howards, see YouKSiriRK Itnu- 
MKNT. 

Greenland, K continent belonging to 
Henmnrk, the larger part of which lies 
within tho Arctic circle. It is bounded on 
the K, by the N. Atlantic and the Nor- 
wegian and G. seas, with the Denmark 
Strait dividing it from Iceland. On tho 
W. Davis Strait and Baffin Bay separate 
G. from Baffin Land. Cape Farewell is 
the most southerly point, 59' 45' N. Tho 
length of G. is about 1650 m., and at 
the northerly part, where it is widest, 
t ho breadth is about 700 m. Its total area 
ls about 830,000 sq. m. of which only 
about. 50,000 are free from ice. Tho 
Interior is covered with a vast glacier of 
ice and snow, deep enough to bury the 
rntff. and till the valleys. This inland 
stretch of ice rises to 9(100 ft. and more, 
leaving only occasional isolated rocks 
uncovered. The glacier, slopes gradually 
down to tho coast, discharging icebergs, 
which float down tho Atlantic and travel 
rt, of Newfoundland. Tho Humboldt 
Glacier on the N.W. coast is tho largest 
in tho world, having u breadth, where it 
roaches the sea, of 60 m. The coast is 
Indented with deep fjords, and numerous 
small is. lie close to the land. Of these 
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Disco is tlio largest, having an area of 
3005 sq. m. ; natlvo iron is found here, also 
coal of a poor quality. Graphite is also 
mined. The only other mineral of any 
economic importance is cryolite, found 
and worked at Ivigtut in the Arsuk fjord 
on the S.W. coast. Tho climate varies 
a great deal from bright sunshine to dense 
snow and fog; in tho warmest month, 
July, the temp, is about 46* F. t and In the 
coldest mouth, Jan., it may drop to - 36" F. 
and below, while inland It may descend to 
—90° F. Tho climate on the E. coast is 
more Arctic than on the W., and tho land 
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TI1E PARSON AUK, JACOIlrtllAVN 

more deeply covered with snow. The 
plant life of <«. is of Mu* Arctic type. 
There are no forests; the dwarf willow 
and birch nr© the chief trees; flowering 
mosses flourish, and the yellow poppy, 
certain saxifrages, a heath, a rhododen- 
dron, an azalea, harebells, earn pious, 
umi numerous other flowers blossom 
abundantly in some dists. during the two 
mouths of summer. Gardening is ditti- 
eult, but in the S. a few vegetables are 
grown, chiefly radishes and turnips. The 
chief wild animals art' tho white polar 
wolf, tho polar hear, the uolar fox, tho 
Arctic hare; and the reindeer, although 
hunted to extinction in tho S., still 
abounds in the more northerly dists. 
There are sev. varieties of birds, among 
them tho cider-duck, guillemot, and the 
ptarmigan. Tho flatteries are very im- 
portant, including cod, caplin, halibut, 
sea trout, etc. The whaling industry, 
though uotas flourishing as formerly, still 


continues, and the sealing is very impor- 
tant. Narwhal and walruses are also 
caught. The pop. in 194.0 numbered 
21,384 (Europeans 569: natives. 20,815). 
The trade is only with Denmark, It being 
a monopoly of the Dan. crown since 
1774. The prin. exports, which in 1939 
amounted to 8,461 ,000 kroner, are seal and 
whale oil, fox, bear, reindeer, and seal 
skins, eiderdown, feathers, and cryolite. 
Tho imports from Denmark were valued 
at 3,537,000 kroner. 

For purposes of government the 
country is divided into two inspector- 
ates, Godthaah and Godhavn, ruled by 
two governors responsible to the board 
at Copenhagen. Each inspectorate is 
divided into dists. These (lists, have a 
chief settlement and various outlying 
hunting stations, of which there are about 
sixty. Trading is carried out on a system 
of the gov., giving low prices for the pro- 
duce, and selling European necessities at 
the smallest possible rate. The inspectors 
are magistrates as well as trade superinten- 
dents, but crime is very rare. The Dan. 
inhab. usually Jive in houses built of 
imported wood, covered with pitch, while 
tho Eskimoes dwell in huts built of stone 
and turf, entered by a little tunnel. 
Godhavn, on Disco Is., about half-way 
up tho \V. coaht, is the cap., but Syd- 
proven in the far S., with a pop. of 901, is 
the largest settlement. Other settlements 
arc Upernivik. which until Knud Ras- 
mussen founded a trading station at Thule 
(Kap York) was the most northerly vil. in 
the world, Fmanak, Jacobshavn, and 
Christiansliaab, all within tho Arctic 
circle, Sukkcrtoppen. Godthaah. Frcder- 
ikshoah, Ivigtut , and Juliancliaah. There 
i& only one settlement, Angmagssalik, on 
t he bleak K. shore. 

The hist, of U., as we know it. began 
In 982, when tho Norwegian Eric the 
I ted sailed front Iceland to And the 
country which one Gunnbjorn declared 
ho had seen and stayed at. Eric dis- 
covered tho country and called it (5., 
hoping by this name to persuade people to 
colonise there; two colonies were formed, 
one called Usterb>gd, in the dlst. of 
Julianchuab. mid another in the dist. of 
Godthaah. Remains of these Northmen 
and numerous mi us have oeen found. 
Christianity was introduced in a.i>. 1000 
by Leif Krie&son; the colonists built 
twelve churches and a monastery. For 
four centuries the Norse colony thrived, 
but by the beginning of the fifteenth 
centur> intercourse with the motherland, 
owing to increased Arctio ice and to epi- 
demics and civil disturbances in £can- 
dina\ uv, coased entirely. The fate of the 
unfortunate colonists is unknown, but 
w T hen in 1585 John Davies visited G., he 
found it to bo inhabited only by Eskimocs. 
It was rccolonised early In tlio eighteenth 
century by Hans Egodo. From 1261 to 
1814 G. belonged to Norway, after which 
it became Dov. $cv. Andie explorers 
have \isited G. Tho first person to 
give a trustworthy account of the coast 
was the Scottish whaler, Capt. Win. 
ftcoresby, in 1822. After this sov. other 
expeditions of exploration wort' made by 
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Gets.. Danes, and Englishmen. Nansen, 
In 1888, travelled along a part of the coast. 
In 1905 the duke of Orleans's expedition 
discovered that the furthest N.E. point 
was an is. In 1930-31 two exploration 
parties, one Eng. under Watkins and a Ger. 
one under Dr. Wagoner, wintered in G. 
A party of the Oxford unlv. Exploration 
Club left for G. in 1938 to carry out 
meteorological and glaciologlcal work. In 
June 1930 a party of Norwegian sea- 
captains proclaimed the 'annexation' of 
part of the N.E. coastal region. Den- 
mark formally took control of Thule (pop. 
300) in 1937, for, although Denmark 
exercised suzerainty over the whole of U„ 
the little settlement of Thule had been 
in a distinctive position since its discovery 
by Rasmussen, who set up there a sort of 
local gov. through a 'Council of Hunters.' 
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The very extensive harbour of Fteringe- 
bavn, 32 m. b. of the cap. of S. G., was 
opened up in the same year. By a 
defence agreement, signed on April 9, 
1941, the U.S. Gov., in order to protect 
the status quo in the W. hemisphere, 
acquired the right to construct and oper- 
ate landing fields, seaplane facilities, and 
radio and meteorological installations. 
The agreement explicitly recognises tho 
sovereign rights of Denmark in G. See II. 
Egede, Description of Greenland , 1740; 
H. Kink, Danish Greenland , 1877; H. 
Mohn and F. Nansen, The First Crossing 
of Grt inland, 1890; Knud Kasmussen, 
Greenland by the Polar Sea, 1921; J. VV. 
Bilby, Among Unknown Eskimo, 1023; 
M. Vahl, Greenland , 1928; Isobel W. 
Hutchison, On Greenland's Closed Shore, 
1930: 1. N. krabbe, Greenland , its Nature, 
Inhabitants, and History, 1030; and V. 
Stefansson, Greenland (Now York), 1012. 

Greenland Sea, that part of the Arctic 
Ocean lying between Spitsbergen on the 
N» and Greenland and Jan Mayen on the 
S. In places it is 1.500 fathoms in depth, 
and its greatest width, between Norway 
and Greenland, is 700 m, Tho temp, is 
variable. 

Greenlaw, small tn. t»f s. Berwickshire, 
Scotland, on the Blackadder. Anti- 
quarian remains have been found, in- 


cluding a camp and sev. cairns. The 
chief manufs. are woollens and agrlo. 
implements. Pop. 909. 

Greenlet Island, is. of Canada, situated 
in the strait of Bello Isle. It was pro- 
posed that here should be the landing- 
place of a Canadian Atlantic cable, 
extending from Clew Bay in Ireland. 

Green Linnet, see Greenfinch. 

Green Mountains, range of ints. in Ver- 
mont, U.S.A., a part of the Appalachian 
system. Highest peak, Mt. Mansfield. 

'Green Mountain State,* see Vermont. 

Greenook, municipal and police burgh 
and seaport tn. in Kenfrowshire, Scotland. 
It Is situated on the S. bank of tho Clyde 
and is 23 m. by rail W. of Glasgow. The 
tn. stretches along the water for nearly 
4 m. and the harbour works are extensive, 
including the V lotoria and A lbert harbours, 
the James Watt dock, and the Garvet 
graving dock. The tn. possesses some 
fine public buildings, notably the muni- 
cipal buildings. In tho style of tho It. 
Kenaissance, with a tower 265 ft. high; 
the co. buildings (1867), which also possess 
a tower 112 ft. high; the custom house 
(1818) in classic style, with Doric portico; 
the Watt Institution, founded in 1837, 
containing the public library (1783); the 
Watt scientific library, founded by the 
inventor In 1816; and the statue of James 
Watt by Sir Francis Cbantroy. Tho Watt 
Engineering, Navigation, and Wireless 
Telegraphy School stands on the site 
of the inventor’s bp. adjacent to the muni- 
cipal buildings. The N. par. church, a 
Gothic building dating from 1591, and 
re-crected at tho Esplanade, contains 
windows by Wm. Morris, Burne-Jones, and 
Rossetti. The churchyard was the resting 
place of Burns's 'Highland Mary,' whose 
remains were rein tarred in G. cemetery 
and the monument also removed there. 
Tho grave of John Galt, the novelist, is In 
tho Invcrskip Street burying ground. 
The chief industries are shipbuilding, 
marine engineering, sugar refining, rupo 
spinning, cask and case making, manuf. 
of chemicals, worsted spinning and knit- 
ting factory, and other industries. G. 
is divided Into nine wards, has a tn. 
council of twenty -seven members, and re- 
turns one member to Parliament. From 
1940 until 1915 tho Free Fr. naval base was 
at G. and there Is a memorial, which is a 
prominent landmark from tho estuary, at 
the Lyle itoad, to tho men of tho Freo Fr. 
forces who gave their lives in tho battle of 
tho Atluntic. The tn. was subjected to- 
aerial attacks by the enemy, the worst 
being on the nights of 5lih-Gth and 6th- 
7th May, 1941. when much property was 
destroyed and many llvos lost. Pop. 
79,000. 

Greenore, watering ploro of Co. Louth, 
Ireland, situated on Caflingford Lough. 
It has a steam-pocket Service and golf 
links. G. affords beautiful scenery, and 
has a raised beach, about 10 ft. above soa 
evel. Pop. 300. 

Greenough, George BeUae (1778-1855), 
Eng. geologist. Ho was one of thoso 
who founded tho Geological Society of 
London, of which ho was the first presi- 
dent. fie pub. A Critical Examination 
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of the First Principles of Geology (1 81 9) and 
the famous Geological Map of England and 
Wales , In six sheets, and a geological map 
of India. 

Greenough, Horatio (1805-52), Amer. 
sculptor, b. at Boston. He evinced a taste 
for art while still at Harvard, and designed 
the Bunker HUl monument. Iu 1825 he 
went to Rome and became a pupil of 
Thorwaldson. The Amer. Gov, selected 
him to execute the colossal statue of 
Washington which was unveiled in 1843 
in the city of that name, and Inter he 
executed a group representing the 
atrugglo between the Anglo-Saxon and 
Indian races, 'The Rescue.' The gallery 
of the Boston Athenaeum contains a bust 
of Lafayette by him, and the 'Medora' 
and ‘Venus Victrix.' See H. T. Tucker- 
man, Memoir of TloraUo Greenough 
(New York), 1853, and letters ed. by 

F. B. Greenough, 1887. 

Green Point, suburb of Capo Town, 
Capo 1'rov., S. Africa. 

Green River: 1. riv. of the U.S.A. It 
forms one of tho two great streams 
which ultimately form the Colorado. It. 
rises in the Wind tt. Mbs. in W. Wyoming 
and joins tho It. Grand. It lias a total 
length of about 720 in. and lions through 
deep canyons, which n t >»ts out for itself 
through tho rocks of tho Uinta Mts. 2. 
Another Amer. riv., which is the largest 
trill, stream of the Ohio. Tt rises in 
Kentucky and joins tho Ohio near Evans- 
ville, Indiana. Length 300 m. 

Greenroom, waiting-room built closo to 
tho stage of a theatre for the use of actors 
and actresses during the intervals of a 
play. Actors sutler from ‘stage glare* 
caused by tho artificial lighting of a 
theatre, and the colour green is a good 
antidote to this affection of the eyes, 
therefore the waiting-room walls were 
coloured green; hence tho name. See 
The Green lioom Book (a directory of 
prominent people connected with tlio 
stage, pub. annually), also TJu Secret 
HUtory of the Greenrooms ... in the 
Thne Large Theatres , 1700-93 ivol. i., 
Drury Lnno: \ol. 11., Co vent Garden; 
vol. hi., Tho troymarket). 

Greensand, so named from tho colour 
of some of its beds due to tho presence 
of glauconite, consists largely of tho 
interna] costs of the chambers of Forn- 
mlnifera. It was divided by Webster 
(1824) into Upper G. and Lower G. ; tho 
Conner in tho Upper Cretaceous s>^tem 
ig.v.) and the latter in tho Lower, being 
separated from ono another by tho Gault. 
The terms ore unsatisfactory, and the 
name Vectian is now frequently applied to 
the Lower, which is more often yellow or 
brown tlmn groon, while tho Upper with 
Gault forms tho Srlbornian. The Lower G. 
can ho traced in England at intervals from 
tho Isle of Wight, through Dorsetshire 
and Oxfordshire, to Lincolnshire, but It 
largely centres on tho Weald . Tho T > ppor 

G. in England Is deposited on a V -shaped 
an ‘a from Kent and Husaox to Dorset sldre, 
back to Norfolk, with a continuation In 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Many local 
names exist for G. In Surrey the 
deposit is known as firestone and hearth- 


stone, in Hampshire as malmstone. The 
scythestones and whetstones known as 
Devonshire bats come from the Upper 
G., while the concretions of carbonate of 
lime from tho Lower are used in the manuf . 
of cement. Other products are glass 
sands and Fuller’s earth. In tho Weald 
important correlations exist between these 
deposits and local scenery, vil. sites, and 
industries. 

Greensboro, Amer. city of N. Carolina, 
U.S.A., situated in Guilford co., of which it 
is the cap. There are three colleges here, 
viz. G. Female College (1846), Bennett 
College, and the State Agric. College. 
Tho surrounding country produces tobacco 
and fruit, and the tn. is noted for its 
cotton-mills and blast furnaces. There 
are also lumber mills, terra-cotta works, 
and manufs. of machinery. Pop. 59,000. 

Greens burg: 1. City in the co. of West- 
moreland, Pennsylvania, U.S.A.. situated 
in the centre of a coal-mining diht., and is 
slightly loss than 30 in. E.S.E. of Pitts- 
burg. It manufs. glass, iron, and steel. 
Pop. 16. <100. 2. Amer. city in Decatur 

co., Indiana, U.S.A. , 47 m. S.E. of 
Indianapolis. Its chief industries are 
Hour-milling, quarrying, and lumber. It 
is a farming and stock dist. Pop. 8000. 

Greenshank ( Totanus cancsccns ), bird 
of greenish colour, which belongs to tho 
sand piper class. It is migratory, leaving 
Great Britain at the end of July and 
reappearing at the end of April. It is 
found principally in the N. and W. of 
Scotland, 

Green Sickness, see CuLOnosrP. 

Greenstone, name formerly used quite 
generally for weathered igneous rocks, 
e.g. basalt, gabbro, diabase, etc., in which 
a development of chlorite or serpentine 
had caused them to become dark green. 
The term lias now been replaced by more 
definite names dependent on actual 
analyses. Src Gkekv Evuth. 

Greenville: 1. City and co. scat of 
Washington co., Mississippi, U.S.A., on the 
Mississippi L?., 76 m. from Vicksburg. It 
is in the centre of a large cotton-producing 
region, and its industries are largely con- 
nected with that staple. Pop. 15,000. 
2. City and co. seat of Darke co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on G. Crock. 35 m. N.W. of 
Dayton, it is the trade centio for a large 
and fertile agric. dist., producing cereals 
and tobacco. Hero Gen. Wayne con- 
cluded the treaty of G. with the Indians, 
1795. Pop. 7000. 3. Pari. bor. in Mer- 

cer co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., about 52 
m. S.E. of Erie. Tho trado of the tn. is 
considerable, as it Is the commercial centre 
of a large section of Mercer co. and nearby 
places m Ohio. The coal, oil-fields, and 
stone quarries in the vicinity add to its 
induct tics. Pop. 9000. 4. City and co. 

seat of G. co., S. Carolina, U.S.A., 100 in. 
N.W. of Columbia. It is in tho centre of 
an extensive cotton-growing and cotton- 
manufacturing dist., and its chief industry 
Is therefore connected >vith that staple, 
but It has also carriage and wagon works, 
ironworks, and flour-mills. Pop. 36,000. 
5. Oily and oo. seat of Hunt eo., Texas, 
U.S.A., about 50 m. N.Fi. of Dallas. It 
is a trade centre for a rich agric. dist., atul 
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is also an important cotton market. Pop. 
12,407. 

Greenwell, Dora (1821-82), Eng. writer. 
She became known as an essayist and a 
writer of religious poetry. She was com- 
pared. because of her religious feeling and 
expression, with Thomas d, Kompis and 
Fdnelon. In i860 she pub. Canruna 
Cruets , and in 1871 CoUoquia Crucis She 
pub. her essays (1866) and a Life of 
Lncordaire (1867) 

Greenwich, Duke of, see C vmi*bi ll, 
John. 

Greenwich: 1. Pari, bor in the co of 
London, situated on the Thames some 
4 m. S.13 of the city of London It is 
situated on the S side of the m and there 


though since 1873 a Royal Naval college, 
oci upies the site of an anet. royal palace 
called G. House, which was a favourite 
rojal residonco as eailv.as 1300. It was, 
how over, granted by llenry V. to Thomas 
Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and in time 
passed to Humphroy, duke of Gloucester, 
who gaxo it the name of * Placentia * It 
i everted to the crown in 1447 at his death, 
and was enlarged by Edward IV., by 
Henry VIII , who made It one of his prm 
icsidonces , bv James I ; and by Charles 1., 
who built the ‘Queen’s House* for Henri - 
itta Maria. It was occupied b\ the Pro- 
tector during the commonwealth, and ufter 
the icst oration bv Ulmrlc* II , who had It 
pulled down He, however, started to 



art two tunnel'* undci the m which 
conn* rt it with the N side Om is for 
foot passengers, and the other, called the 
Klackwall Tunnel, is usid by Mhiculir 
tratiu parsing to tho India docks The 
tn. is cc It hrated for its hospital ami for t he 
obstrvituy, now (1949) in process of 
remo\ il to liurstinonreux, Sussex The 
obsenaton is built on the point tbiough 
which pa^^cs tbe first meridian <» 
lime, whnn Is telegraphed each cl ly 
to all paitM of Gieut Britain, in the 
standaid tunc The obseriatory stands 
in lat. 51° 21' 38" N. Tho bor, leturns 
one member to Parliament. Pop. 7*2,600. 
2. Amer. in, 1 airfield ro , Connec- 
ticut, USA sit ualed on Long Is 
Bound, about 30 m N\E of New Voik 
It was setth * in 1010, is a well-known 
health resort, and contains the villas of 
many wealthy New \ork business men 
Putnam Cottage, the headquarters of 
Gen. Putnam in 1778 79. is situated here 
There are paper mills and foundries. 
Pop. 35,500. 

Greenwich Hospital, as it is still called. 


erect another budding, which was granted, 
in the reign of William HI , os an nsjltim 
for disabled scanun of the na\ v The 
most notabln looms of tho hospital are a 
< bopel with rii h marble -carved work, and 
a pnintmg bv West of tho shipwreck of 
St. Paul, and a spacious hall, 1 06 ft long 
and 56 ft broad, which is decorated with 
representations of sea lights, statues, 
portraits and relies of naval heroes 
Former! \ 2700 retired seamen were 

boarded in the hospital, but now the build 
ing is ut ilised for tho ltoval Naval 
College, tho greater number of the seamen 
residing with their friends and receiving 
pensions for personal ufe Tho manage- 
ment of tho revenue it \ested in com- 
missioners under the Admiralty. 

Greenwich Royal Naval College, naval 
school ehtttb. by thh Admiralty for 
the purpose of giving spetial technical 
training to intending officers of the Bnt 
mm Inc services. It occupies the greater 
part of the Koval Hospital at O. Tho 
college Is open to students for tho navy. 
The Royal Marines, the Indian Marines, 
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tho Merchant Service, and all sides of naval 
education are cultivated. A course of 
naval construction is taken ; tho subalterns 
of the Royal Marines take this course hero 
os part of their qualify iug training:. 

Greenwood, Frederick (1830-1900), Eng. 
journalist, 6. at London, lie began life in 
a printing house, but his contributions to 
various periodicals gained him a repu- 
tation, and in 1862 ho became, with G. H. 
Lewes, Joint editor of the Cornhill, and 
sole editor in 1801. In this paper he pub. 
Ills novel Margaret De mil's History. In 
1805 he became ilrst editor of the Pall Mall 
Hazettc, which soon acquired a powerful 
intiucnce upon Conservative polities. It 
was due to G. that Great Britain bought 
the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal 
(1875). Tn 1880 when the Pall Mall 
changed Into the hands of a Liberal 
proprietor, G. resigned and accepted the 
editorship of a new paper, the St. James’s 
(iazfttc, over which he ruled for eight years. 
In 1891 he launched the Anti-Jacobin , 
which, however, was unsuccessful. Ho 
continued to exercise his influence in the 
political sphere by contributing to such 
papers as tho Westminster Oaztttc. Corn- 
hill, Blackwood , Pall Mall, etc. His chief 
pubs, tire The Lnrt , ’ l r r icon (1893) and 
Imagination in JJriam* (1891). See 
memoir in Blackwood’s Magazine , Jan. 
1910. 

Greenwood: 1. Co. tn. of the oo. of tho 
same name in S. Carolina, U.S.A. Its 
chief mauufrt. arc mtton and col ton -seed 
oil. There is u military institute and a 
women'" college. Pop. 13.900. 2. Cap. 

of Leflore co., Mississippi, C.fcS.A., about 
90 m. N.M. of Vicksburg. It manufs. 
cotton, drugs, furniture, and lias saw- 
mills, canneries, and wood-working plants. 
Pop. 14,700. 

Greenwood of Holbourne, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, first Viscount (1870-1918), Brit, 
statesman, b. at Whitby, near Toronto, 
Canada. Educated at public schools at 
Whitby and at Toronto Cuiv. bet tied in 
England in 1895. Called to the Bar by 
Gray’s Inn, of which ho became a bencher 
(1917). K.C.,1930. in Canada he had been 
an enthusiastic follower of Laurier and the 
Liberal partv and, in 1900, ho was offered 
tho cluinco of standing tor Grimsby In the 
Liberal interest but declined. In 1900, 
however, he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Yoik city; defeated, 1910. Later 
member for Sunderland (till 1922). Acted 
for a timo as pari, secretary to Mr. 
Churchill at the Board of Trade. In 
1919, after active service in the war, lie 
was appointed iiuder-scerctary .it tho 
Home Ollleo and later moved to the 
Dept, of Overseas Trade. A year later 
he was appointed to tho dlflicult post of 
Irish secretary. Here his task was to 
restore order in which ho had some 
measure of success -and to find some 
. responsible persons who might bo pre- 

J iarai to accept such form of treaty as, in 
act, ultimately received legislative sanc- 
tion. Within two years ills task was 
finished and thero was no further need 
for tho oitico of chief secretary. He was 
thus tho lust in tho long lino of Irish 
secretaries who had sought with somo 


partial successes and many failures to 
achieve the impossible in Dublin Castle, 
and ho had tho satisfaction of bringing 
about tho acceptance and final passing 
of the treaty that at length set up a form 
of homo rule in Ireland and estab. the 
Irish Free State. G. was essentially an 
imperialist, and in later years came to find 
that his sympathies lay with the Con- 
servative party, and he sat for Waltham- 
stow in the Conservative interest until 
1929, when ho was raised to the peerage. 

Greet, Sir Ben (1857-1930), Eng. actor- 
manager, b. in London, son of Capt. Wm. 
G., K.N. Educated at Royal Naval 
School, but became a schoolmaster and 
then an actor, joining a stock company 
at Southampton. First appearance in 
London was as Caius Lucius in L'ymbeline 
at the Gaiety, 1883. Went into manage- 
ment in 1880 and revived the practice of 
giving Shukespcarc’s plays outdoors, and 
had scv. companies of ‘ \\ oodland 
Players.* In 1895 he produced a number 
of plays for the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon. From 1890 to 1902 
he toured in America with his own 
company, which included H. B. Irving, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Robert Loraine, 
Dorothea Baird, Sybil Thorndike, and 
Leou Quartcrmaiuo. Ho co-operated 
with W. Pool, the founder of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, and together they 
produced the old morality play Every man. 
Ho was engaged at the Old Vie from 
1914 to 1918 during which time he pro- 
duced numy of Shake&pcare’s plays, 
including Hamlet in full. From 1924 to 
1926 collaborate d with W. E. Stirling 
in producing plays in Franco and in 
establishing m Paris an Eng. theatre 
for the production of classics, 1925 -27. 
Joined Sydney Carroll’s open-air theatre 
in 1933-35. 

Greetland, tn. and par. of W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, Engluud, situated some 2 in. 
S.W. of Halifax. Pop. 4000. 

Gr6goire, Henri 1 1 750 -1831). P’r. states- 
man and eoeloMMstlc. b. near I uneville 
and educated for the church. U. was by 
nature u democrat and quickly identified 
himself with the Tiers Etat, taking a 
prominent part in the chief movements 
of the revolution. He became the con- 
stitutional bishop of Loir-et-Cher. As 
such lie .uspired to remain true to Christi- 
anity And the Church until the Concordat 
with Home w'os made. This event 
caused him to leave the Church, out-side 
which lie remained until his death. He 
pub. L'fylise yatlicanc and, early in his 
career. Lssai svr la regeneration dc Vcgltsc. 
See lus Me moires (with a biographical 
note by If. Carnot, 1831), and studio-* by 
P. Bohringcr, 1871, and A. Pouget, 1905. 

Gregor, William (1762-1817), P:ng. 
scion t ist and clergyman, b . in Cornwall and 
educated at Bristol and Cambridge Univs., 
where lie became a fellow of St. John’s 
and entered holy orders . He was always 
an out liusiasli 1 amateur scientist, and. 
though ho preferred to settle in a remote 
vil. of Cornwall, he soon acquired a world- 
wide reputation os a metallurgical 
chemist through his analysis of such 
complex substancos os topaz, uranium. 
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mica, and wavollite. But it Is for bis Arianzua, near Nazfanzus, In Cappadocia, 
discovery of titanium tliat his name is A contemporary of Emperor Julian the 
chiefly remembered. It was in a Cornish Apostate of Athens. Appointed by St. 
valloy that he found a block sand, now Basil, bishop of Basima, as a protest 
known as 'ilmenito,' which had peculiar against the encroachment of the Emperor 
magnetic properties. Treating this with Valens in church matters. G. did not 
sulphnric acid G. obtained a yellow solu- reside in his see long, but took up in 379 
tion which, when heated with powdered the task of reconciling to the Niceno 
charcoal, yielded a slag which contained faith the city of Constantinople, then 
titanium. G., however, did not isolato the Arlan. His opponents succeeded at the 
pure metal, suocumbing to tuberculosis Council of Constantinople in driving him 
before he could carry bis investigations from the see of that place, because he 
further. belonged to another diocese. His work 


Gregorian Calendar, see Calend \r. 

Gregorian Chant, see Plain-Song. 

Gregorio, Paparschi, see Innoc ent II. 

Gregorio, Rosario (175 3- 1809), It. archro- 
ologist. 6. at Palermo. Ho was educated 
for the church, took holy orders, and 
became prof, of theology a t Palermo, lie 
was commissioned by the king to superin- 
tend the opening of the tombs in his 
native city, lie afterwards studied 
Arabic, and pub. in this tongue a hist, 
dealing with Sicily under the Arabs (this 
work was also issued in Lat.). In 1789 
ho was made prof, of public rights in 
Palermo Univ. Ills greatest work is 
Considerazioni sulla storia della Sicilia dai 
tempi dei Normanni sino al presente 
(1806-16), but he also pub. many old 
chronicles. 

Gregorovius, Ferdinand (1S21-91), Gcr. 
historian, b. at Neldcnburg and educated 
at Konigsbcrg. After spending some 
time as a teacher he finally took up his 
residence in Italy where ho soon made the 
hist, of that country his special study. 
The result of his long-continued residence 
in Home was the pub. of his great work. 
Oeschichte der Stadt Horn im Mittelalter 
(1859-73), which has been trans. into Eng. 
and It. and deals with the hist, of Home 
from about the year 400 to tlio death of 
Pope Clement Vll. in 153 1. It is written 
in marvellous dctail-and traces the hist, of 
the empire and the papacy during that 
tlmo, showing that t he connection botw eon 
tho two was greater than was usually 
imagined. His other works include 
Gewhichte der Kaisers Hadrian unrt stiner 
Zeit (1851); Lurrezia Borgia (187G); Die 
Grahdrnkrnaler der Papste (1881); and 
Gesihxchtt der Stadt Athen im Mitlelnltir 
(18X9) See J. Honig, Gregoroi als 
Dichttr , 1914, and Gregorovius als Ge- 
schiehts^< hreiber, 1921. 

Gregory, St., called ‘The Illuminator' (r. 
240-c. 322), was of the royal race of the 
ArsacLdrc. lli- father, Anak, murdered 
the king of Vtmcnia, for which crime the 
whole family was destroyed except <»., 
who was rev‘u« d at the age of two years 
by bis nur-e. Sie brought him up as 
a Christian at (asarea in Cappadocia. 
About 286, wlnle doing mission work in 
Armenia, he wa-» throwm into a pit where 
he was kept for iourteeu years, but on 
healing King Ter (lat of an affliction he 
was released and bona me head of tho 
Armenian Church, which flourished under 
his care. He d. in a c avo about 322. See 
S. Malan’s trans. of Vcrtabed Matthew's 
life. 1868. 

Gregory* St., of Nazlanzus (c. 329- 
389), doctor of the E. Church, 6. at 


had been accomplished, and ho retired to 
Nozianzus, whore ho d. Ho left many 
oems, orations, and epistles. Hiswozks 
avo been pub. by Ilervagius (1550) and 
by the Benedictines (1778-1840). See 
monographs, Ullmann (Eng. trans., 1857) 
and B£noit (1877). 

Gregory, St., of Nyssa (r. 331-aftcr 394), 
a younger brother of Basil, bishop of 
Caesarea. I le was a speculate o theologian 
and wto to Twelve Books against Kunonuus , 
Ten Syllogisms , Hcxarmeron, etc. See 
complete eds. of his works in J. P. Migno’s 
Patrologia Grieca (xxv.-xxviii.) (new ed., 
1855-61). See also studies by J. llupp, 
1834, S. Hoyna, 1835, J. Stiglcr, 1857, 
and E. Floury, 1930. 

Gregory, St., of Tours (538-91), Frankish 
historian, 5. at Avcrni (now Clermont- 
Ferrand) in Auvergne, lie Is chiefly re- 
membered as the author of llistoria slve 
Annalmm Francorum libri X, which covers 
n period from tho creation of tho world 
to the end of the sixth century, and is 
of great value to tlio student of early 
European hist. See tho ed. by Arndt and 
Krusch (1885). His complete works may 
be found in J . P. Mignc, Patrologia fsatina, 
lxxi. See U. Kurth, Urtgoxre de Tours , 
1878, and M. Pattison, Essays, i. f 1889. 

Gregory Thaum&turgus, St. (r. a.D. 
210-70). apostle of Christianity in Pontus, 
b. at Neoeorsarea, in Pontus, where he 
became a disciple of Origeii. lie was 
consecrated bishop of his native til. in 
240. His treatises, including a ( 'onfission 
of Faith, and a Panegricus on Origen, may 
lie found in A. Galland, BibUothica gru eo- 
lation vetrrutn Potrum , lit., and in au 
ed. by J. A. Bengel, 1722. See V . 
Rysacl, Gregor ions Thaumnturgus , 1880. 

Gregory , name of sixteen popes: 

Ureyoru t. (c, 590-604), Hurnnmed the 
Great, was b . In Homo about A.n. 540. 
Ho entered a monastery (c, 575), and 
became one of tho seven reglonnry 
deacons of Home, l'elnjrlus II. appointed 
him ‘apoensiarius’ at Constantinople (c. 
579 -e. 586), and on lila return to Homo 
abbot of .St. Andrew’s Monastery. On 
the death of Pelagias he was unanimously 
elected pope and consecrated Sept. 3, 
590. lie showed remarkable ability and 
wisdom in Ills adiuliflstratinn of the 
church, lie sent Auguitlue to christian- 
ize Britain, reconciled tfpatn to tho faith, 

! and abolished simony among the clergy 
of Uaul. lie regulated the services and 
ritual, and reformed and standardised the 
chant. HJs works, comprising many 
homilies and letters, are important 
sources for church aud profane hist, of the 
time, aud are printed in J. P. Migue's 
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Palrologia Latina (vols. lxxv.-lxxix.) and tios and systematised the Inquisition, 
in folio (4 vols., 1705); they include See his letters in Monumenta Germanise 
Moralia » Hegulm paatoralis liber, and historica, 1883, and studies by P. Balan, 
Didtogorum liber. See K. Fleury, Hell&n- 1872-73; J. Felton, 1886; and L. Zarncke, 
tame et christianisme : St. Grdgoirc et son 1930. 

temps , 1931; and studies by E. Kellet, Gregory X. ( Tebaldo Visconti , 1271-76) 
1889; J. Barmby, 1892; F. A. Gasquet, was b. at Piacenza in 1208. During his 
1904 ; H. Grisar, 1904, 1928; F. II. Dudden, pontificate a temporary union was 
1905; and Brechter, 1941. brought about between tho Gk. and Horn. 

Gregory II. (715-31) was b. at Romo in Churches, and the constitution of the 
669. lie sent Boniface as a missionary conclave was determined upon (1274). 
to Germany and did all in his power to Gregory XI. ( Pierre Roger , 1370-78) was 
promote Christianity among the heathen, b. at Limousin in 1330. He reformed the 
By his conflict with Emperor Leo tho monastic orders, tried to make peace 
Isaurian concerning sacred Images as between England and France, and at the 
well as on the question of heavy taxation, earnest entreaty of St. Catherine of Siena 
he greatly increased the political power of transferred the papal see from Avignon 
tho popes. back to Italy (1377). 

Gregory III . (731-41) was b. in Syria. Gregory XII. (Angelo Comoro, 1406-15) 
He excommunicated the Iconoclasts; he was b. of noble family at Venice about 
was unsuccessful in his attempt to obtain 1327. Ho opened negotiations with the 
the help of Charles Martel against the anti-pope, Benedict XIII. (1408), but on 
Lombards. his creation of now cardinals. Ids former 

Gregory IV. (827-44) recognised tho cardinals left him, and both popes were 
supremacy of tho Frankish emperor, and deposed (1409) in favour of Alexander V. 
sided with Lotliair in his quarrel with G. retaliated by banning Benedict and 
Louis the Pious. Ho instituted, it is said, Alexander as sehismatical, but was 
the feast of All Saints. banished from Naples in 1411 and sent in 

Gregory V. (996-99). During his his resignation to the Council of Constance 
pontificate John XVT was set up as an (1415). Ho became cardinal-bishop of 
anti-pope (99G-9 j ). Porto, and d . at Recanati in 1 417. 

Gregory VI. (1045-46) bought the pon- Gregory XIII. (Vgo Buoncornpagno, 
tificatefrom his godson Benedict IX., and 1572-85) was b. at Bologna in 1502. He 
was deposed on a charge of simony in tho took part in the Council of Trent (1562- 
followiug year. Hildebrand (afterwards 1563). He denounced heresy, helped the 
G. VII.) accompanied him to Germany, Irish against Elizabeth, subsidised Philip 
whero he d. in 1047. II. in his wars against the Netherlander, 

Gregory VII. (1073-85). formerly Illlde- and supported the Catholic League in 
brand, was b. at Soann, in Tuscany, about France. Ho promoted the work of the 
1021, and was educated in the monastery Jesuits, and estab. tho Collegium Ger- 
of St. Maria, on the A\ online, and after- manicum in Rome. On Feb. 24, 1582, he 
wards at Clunv. Ho accompanied Leo brought about the reform of tho calendar. 
IX. to Romo (1019), and entt-red holy Gregory XIV. (A Y i void Sfondrato, 1590- 
orders. He succeeded Alexander II. as 1591) was b. at Crcuiona in 1535. He was 
pope, and laboured to remedy the evils under the influence of Philip II., and ex- 
that existed within tho church. He communicated Henry of Navurre. 
aroused tho imperial displeasure for Gregory AT. (Alessandro Ludovisi, 
prohibiting the abuse of Investiture, and 1621-23) was b. at Bologna. He founded 
was formally deposed by Henry IV. in the Congregation of the Propaganda, and 
1076, whereupon G. inflicted a sentence of helped Ferdinand II. in tho Thirty Years 
excommunication and ultimately made war. 

him submit to a humiliating penance at Gregory XVI. ( Bartolommeo Cappeilari, 
Ciin ossa in 1077. In 1080 Henry again 1831-46) was b. at Beiluno in 1765. Ho 
deposed G., proclaimed in his place tho entered t lie order of the Camaldolese, and 
anti-pope Clement III., and laid siogo later wa-> scut to Romo aud created 
to Rome (1081-84). G. was relieved by cardinal. He was a great patron of 
Robert Guiscttid, and withdrew to Salerno, learning aud spent money lavishly on 
when* bed. Set studies by J. \V. Bowden, architecture. Ho wrote It Trionfo delta 
1S46; W. Step ho as, 188G; P. E. Villemain Santa Hide 0799). See life by Sylvain, 
(Eng. trans., 1873); A. Vinoeut, 1896; A. 1889; also N. Wiseman, Recollections of the 
Mathew, 1910; and A. J. Macdonald, 1932. ImsI Pour Popes. 1858, and F. Nielscu. 

Gregory VI tl. (Alb*rtode Mora. Ot t. 21 History of the Pamcy in the Si fifteenth 
to Doc. 17, 1187) was b. in Benevento. He Century, 1900. 

made peace with Ilonry VI. and m-mu tied See also L. Ranke, H iatory of the Popes, 
the Pisans and the Genoese. He J. at 1879; L. Pastor, History of the Popes 
Pisa while inaugurating a new crusade to (Eng. trims., 1899); M. Creighton, History 
recover Jerusalem. of the Vapory. 1899; and H. K. Maun, 

Gregory IX. (Ggolino dci Scgni, 1227- Livts of the Popes , 1902-10. 

1241) was b. of noble family at Anagni, and Gregory, name of a Scottish family, 
studied at Paris and Bologna. He ex- distinguished iv mathematics and medi- 
eoimnuuicated Frederick II. for refusing cine: 

1 o tako part In the crusades, absolved James Gregory (1638-73), nativo of 
him in 1230, but again excommunicated Abcrdeon. ana educated at the grammar 
him lu 1239. Tho emperor marched on school and Marischal College of lliat city. 
Rome (1241), but G. d. before tho siege He invented the Gregorian reflecting 
began. Ho made rules against tho here- telescope, described in Ids Optica I*romota 
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(1663). While studying at Padua Univ. 
he pub. Vera circuit el hyperbola quadra- 
tura (1667): Geometric Pare Universalis 
(1668); aud Exercitationes Geometries 
(1668). Ho was elected F.R.S. and prof, 
of mathematics at St. Andrews (1690) 
and Edinburgh (1674). 

David Grigory (1661-1708)* nephew of 
above* 6, in Aberdeen. Ho was appointed 
rof. of mathematics at Edinburgh (1683- 
691), and Savilian prof, of astronomy ut 
Oxford (1691-1708). He was a friend 
and admirer of Newton.* Chief pubs: 
Exercitafio Gcomctrica de Dimcnsionc 
Fiffurarum (168 4); Astronomic Physics 
ct Geomeirtcte Ltemcnta (1702); and an cd. 
of Euclid (1703). 

John Gregory (1742-73), grandson of 
James G., b. at Aberdeen. Ho studied 
medicine at Edinburgh and Leyden, 
becoming prof, of medicine at Aberdeen 
<17o."*> and at Edinburgh (1766-73). His 
works include A Comparative Vine of the 
State and Faculties of Man (170 3) and 
Elements of the Practice of Physic (1772); 
his collected works were cd. by Tytler 
(1788). 

Jamis Gregory (1733-1821 ), son of John 
G. and a native of Aberdeen. After 
studying at Edinburgh, Oxford, and 
abroad, he became prof, of medicine at 
Edinburgh (1776). lie wrote Conspectus 
rnedicina’ thcnrdicip (1788) and Library 
and 1 Philosophical Essays (2 vols.), 1792. 

William Gregory (1803- 5S), son of the 
preceding. lie became prof, of cliem. at 
Glasgow (18.17;. Aberdeen (1839), nnd 
Edinburgh (18 4 4). lie was among the 
first to advocate Liebig’s theories in Great 
Britain, uml trans. Liebig’s Principles of 
Agricultural Chemistry , 1833. He also 
wrote Outlines of Chemistry (1845) and 
Elementary Trealise on Chemistry (1833). 
Consult A. G. btewart. The Academic 
Gregor if s (Famous bcots series). 1896. 

Gregory, Isabella Augusta, Lady (1832- 
1932), Irish piajMVright and theatrical 
patentee; youngest daughter of Dudley 
lVrsse, of Roxborough, co. Galway. 
Married, 1880 as his second wifo, Sir Wm. 
Henry G., a former M.P. for Dublin 
city and co. Galway. In tho last years of 
the nineteenth century she was foremost 
in founding a national drama in Ireland, 
and in 1904 she obtained a patent for the 
Abbey Theatre — the present home of that 
drama. \>iroto many one-act pla>s, in- 
cluding The Workhouse Ward , The Gaol 
Gate , The White Cockade , and Dave. 
Rendered Irish sagas into the Irish dialect 
of Eng. and also made adaptations from 
Moliere. Me* did much to preserve Irish 
folk-lore. With Yeats and Wynge she was 
one of the leading figures of the older 
generation of dramatists in the modern 
Irish theatre. In 1916 she began to 
incorporate her records, diaries, and per- 
sonal memoranda into a series of private 
jours, which eventually reached a total 
of forty-two typewritten vols., pub. os 
Lady Oregon’s Journals , 1916-1930 (1946) 
and ad. by Lennox Robinson. It is an in- 
formed commentary by one who possessed 
an original creative genius of her own and 
a flair for detecting and encouraging genius 
in others. 


Gregory, Sir Riohard Arman ( b . 1864). 
Eng. astronomer and scientist, b. at 
Bristol. Ho was educated at an elemen- 
tary school and at evening classes, and 
later studied at tho Royal Collego of 
Science. Here he met 11. G. Wells, witli 
whom ho was associated until Wells's death 
in 1946. He was editor of Nature from 
1919to 1939. Knighted in 19 19 and created 
a baronet hi 1 93 1 . Ho has been president 
of many scientific and educational 
societies, and is a fellow of the institute of 
Physles and of tho Royal Astronomical 
Society. The culmination of his career 
was his election as president of tho Writ. 
Association for tho Advancement of Science 
(1940-46). In 1893 ho was joint author, 
with H. G. Wells, of Honours Physio- 
graphy. His book Iteligion in Science 
and Civilisation (19 10) is a masterly 
analysis of tho whole piocess of civilisa- 
tion. On tho same theme is his Gods and 
Men (1949). Other pubs.: British Scien- 
tists (1941); Science in Chains (1911); and 
Education in World Ethics and Science 
(1941). 

Gregory, Lake, largo salt lake in S. 
Australia, E. of Lake Ejre. 

Greif, Martin (1839-1911), pseudonjm 
of Friedrich Hermann Frey, a < ter. 
dramatist. Ho w’as h. at Speior and edu- 
cated at Munich. His lyrics, which tire 
beautiful and full of noble sentiment, uro 
collected in Gcdichtc, 18G8, and A cue 
IAcder nnd Murchen, 1902. His dramatic 
pieces include A fro (1 877); Marino Falieri 
(1879); Konradin (1888); Agnes licrntiuer 
(1894); General York (1899), mid Schiller’s 
Demetrius (1901). Hans Suchs (1866, re- 
cast 1894) appeared under his own name. 

Greifenberg, see Uryfice. 

Greifenhagen, sec Gkykino. 

Greifswald, tn. iu Pomerania, Germany, 
about 3 in. from the Baltic and 70 m. 
N.W. of .Stettin. 1 1 is situated on the r. b. 
of tho navigable Ilyck, 24 in. above its 
mouth. It was founded by some Swedish 
traders about 1241. There is a fine old 
church and some kite Gothic gabled 
houses. The univ. was founded in 1456 
and owns some famous tapestry. There 
are iron foundries and railway carriage 
w'orks. During the greater part of its 
hist, it was a Swedish tn., and only became 
Ocr. in 1813. Pop. (1939) 40,000. 

Greisen, substanco resembling pale 
granite, from which it differs by the 
absence of felspar and biotitc. It con- 
sists essentially of quarto and muscovite, 
the latter, which lias a pearly lustre, 
giving it a silvery appearance. Accessory 
minerals are topaz, fluorspar, apatite, 
etc. Containing small amounts of tin 
oxide, It is worked os a source of this metal 
in Cornwall, .Saxony, and! Tasmania. 

Greiz, tn. in Thuringia, German}', situ- 
ated about 50 in. from Leipzig, ana Is in 
tho middle of the While Els ter valley. 
Its manuis. are cash motes, merinos, and 
other fabrics, and tberb are largo dye- 
works. Pop. 39,900. 

Grenada, is. of tho W. Indies which be- 
longs to Great Britain, situated at tho 
southernmost point of tho Carlbbces. 
it is 21 in. In length and about* 12 m. 
in breadth, and has an area of 13*3 sq. m. 
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The Is. is volcanic, having many craters, 
the highest of which is St. Catherine, 
which is about 2750 ft. Tho climate 
of O. is equable and healthy, but the 
rainfall is usually excessive, being often 
more than 200 in. per annum. The is. is 
practically free from hurricanes. The 
maximum mean temp, is 00° F., and 
tho minimum 68°, but in tho mts. it falls 
below 00°. The cap. of the is. is St. 
Gcorge’H (pop. 6000) situated on a very 
fine harbour. It was estab. by the Fr. 
in 1705, when it was called Fort Royal; 
it received its present name during the 
Administration of Governor Robert Mel- 
ville (1764-71) when an ordinance was 
passed substituting Eng. for Fr. names. 
In St. George’s Church, which was built 
soon after 1703, are tablets erected in 1799 
to tho memory of the victims of tho 
Brigands’ war (see below). Gov. House 
stands on rising ground overlooking the 
tn. and harbour. Jt was built in 1802-7 
and modernised in 1887 and 1902. A 
favourite excursion from St. George’s is 
tho drive to the Grand Etang (Large 
Fond), a freshwater lake 24 m. in cir- 
cumference and 1710 ft. above sea level 
and occupying the crater of an extinct 
volcano. Other tiv* aro Grenville or La 
Baje on tho E. ci the , ' ’harlotto Town 
or Gouyavo (2500), and Hillsborough 
(100). Columbus discovered G. in 1498 
on his third Aoyago, when he a as hasten- 
ing back to hi** colony on KspaAola after 
finding aud naming Trinidad. Some say 
that lie named the is. Ascension, others 
that he named it Conception; no one 
knowH when it received itq present name. 
Tho Spaniards left it alone, partly because 
there was no gold there aud partly on 
account of tlio Caribs. In 1651 du Par- 
quet, Fr. governor of Martinico (Martin- 
ique). attracted by the fertility of tho is., 
tried to induce tlio Caribs to part with 
the is. by presents of knives, hatchets, 
and brandy, but in vain. Ho thereupon 
erected a fort, fighting broke out, and tho 
Caribs were soon reduced to less than a 
hundred, the lost fugitives being driven to 
a rock overhanging tho sea whence they 
leapt to their death. This spot, Lc Morne 
des Sauteurs, is on tho N. coast ami retains 
Its name to-day. A few years later du 
Parquet sold tlio is. to 1 lie Coiuto do 
Cerillttc for about £2000, who installed as 
Ids governor a man whoso oppression 
resulted in his being tried and shot on tho 
top of tho hill on the Grand Etang road. 
Cerillac in his turn sold the is., and for the 
next ten years, ltt0i-7>l t it wns owned by 
the Fr. W. Indian Company, and then 
devolved on the Crown. The Eug. .seized 
it in 1762, at the time of Rodney’* llrst 
cruise in tho W. Indies, but the Fr. 
recaptured it in 1779. Three year? l.iter 
Rodney’s groat victory over do Grasse 
(nee Saints, Rattle of the) recovcrcu the 
is., and it has been in Hrit. hands ever 
’ since. One of tho prin. events In the hist, 
of G. Is tho Brigands’ war In 1795. This 
was really a rebellion, instigated by tho 
revolutionary fanatic, Victor Hugues of 
Martinique, and was the last Fr. attempt 
to recover the is.* The rebels, led by 
Jullen F6don aud inflamed by Fr. revo- 


lutionary doctrine, committed great ex- 
cesses, among which was the massacre 
of Lt.-Governor Home and some forfcv- 
elght lirit. subjects. The rising was 
suppressed in 1796, the Royal Block 
Rangers allowing great gallantry againBt 
odds in the investment of the rebel camp 
on Port Royal Hill. In 1766, when tho 
four is., G., Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago, were formed into tho gov. of 
G., a general council was set up for them 
by the first govornor. Later the other is. 
became separate colonics from G., while 
Tobago was ceded to France. Thero was 
another period in which the is., though 
retaining its own legislature, came under 
tho authority of the governor-in-clilef of 
Barbados. But in 1885 Q. f St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Tobago were grouped 
together os the Windward Is., and the 
situation to-day is that there Is one 
governor in common for tho is. con- 
stituting the Windwards (now G. and 
the Grenadines, Sfc. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Dominica), who resides m G. and is 
represented in the other 1*. by administra- 
tors. G. was under the old colonial 
representative form of gov. from 1760 to 
to 1875. The massive and highly prized 
45-lb. silver mace appeared on tho table 
of the House of Assembly for over a 
century, hut in 1876, when G. was pro- 
claimed a crown colony, the maec was 
taken away aud only reappeared in 1931 
when tho new legislative council with 
elected members was opened. The chief 
crop is cocoa- sugar and rum were 
formerly the elder industries, hut now 
not enough sugar even for local needs is 
produced. The chief exports aro cocoa, 
nutmegs, mace, raw cotton, and lime oil. 
There are elementary and secondary 
schools. Oarriacou, tlio largest of the 
Grenadines, is attached to G. for adminis- 
trative purposes. Pop. (estimated 1947) 
72,600. See D. G. Garraway, The Insur- 
rection, 1795-6, 1877, and The Grenada 
Handbook and Dircetinry (anu.). t 

Grenade, ball of iron which is mode 
hollow and filled with explosive material. 
By means of a lighted fuse tho ball is 
exploded. Hund-Gs. were at one time 
carried by soldiers and thrown amongst 
the enemy, hence the term grenadiers. 
Gs. plaj ed an important part in the Jap. 
attacks on tho trenches at Fort Arthur in 
1901. Both Germany and Great Britain 
had adopted Gs. just before the outbreak 
of the Fir*<r World War; the former luid a 
rifle G. and the latter a ’stick* (•„ both 
exploding on impact. Germany, how- 
ever, was well supplied, whereas Great 
Britain. In common with her Allies, was 
forced to improvise Gs. from condensed 
milk tins and similar receptacles. Many 
varieties wore invented during tho First 
World War, tlio best known on the Allies’ 
side being tlio Mills ( see also Bomb). This 
was fitted with a time fuse connected with 
a lever held in position by the hand and 
mode to operate only when tho G. hod 
been thrown, i'his pattern was modified 
for use as a rifle G. Nearly every pattern 
had a cast-iron segmented body which 
split up when the G. exploded. 

Grenadier, originally a soldier trained 
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to throw hand-grenades, who had to be 
distinguished by his height and strength. 
Subsequently tho word was applied to a 
member of the first company of a battalion. 
It 1 b now used only of the G. Guards, for- 
merly the first regiment of foot guards. 

Grenadier Guards ranks as the first 
regiment in the Brit. Army, though of 
later date than the Coldstream Guards 
(g.r.). The G. G. date from 1635, in which 
year a royal regiment of guards, raised by 
Col. Russell at the Restoration as a body- 
guard for Charles II., were combined with 
Lord Wentworth's regiment formed in 
1656, the combined unit being styled tho 
First or Grenadier Regiment of Foot 
Guards The G. G. fought at Namur in 
1695 : at the siege of Gibraltar, 1704-5 : in 
all Marlhorough’s groat battles; at Det- 
tingen, Egmont-on-Zee; with Moore at 
Corunna and with Wellington in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo. In tho 
Crimean war they were at Alma, Inkor- 
mau. and Sevastopol ; In Egypt at Tel-el- 
Kebir and Suakin and at Khartoum ; and 
in the S. African war with Methuen at 
Modder R. On the outbreak of the First 
World War the 2nd Battalion of the G. G. 
joined Gen. Sir John French's 'Contempt- 
ible Little Army* and took part in the 
famous retreat from Mods and tho battles 
of the Aisvno and tho Marne. At tho end 
of Oct. 1914 it defeated the renowned 
Prussian Guard in their many efforts to 
break the Brit, line and reach the channel 
ports. The 1st Battalion landed at 
Zeebrugge on Oct. 7, 1914, and took up a 
position iu the Ypres sector. In March 
1915 it distinguished Itself at the battle 
of Kcuve Chapello. The 3rd Battalion 
went overseas in August 1915. and the 4th 
Battalion joined it later in tho year. In 
the summer of 1915 the battalions of Foot 
Guards at the front were formed into a 
Guards Div. under the command of Lord 
Cavan. In the 1916 battle of the bonmio 
the 1st Battalion made a groat name for 
itself by its gallant conduct at the 
action at Les Bceufs. The prin. opera- 
tion in winch the G. G. took part in 
1917 was the breaking up of the Gcr. 
offensives in July and Aug. on the Y 8 er 
Canal. The successes gained here drew 
a message of admiration and praise from 
the king. In Nov. they moved further S. 
and took part in tho attack against Cam- 
brai (q.v.) in which tho 4th Battalion 
earned the special thanks of tho G.O.C. 
40th for advancing to his support at 
Bourlon Wood (q.v.) across the open, 
which was under heavy shell flro. From 
Jan. to March 1913 the G. G. were in tho 
Arras sector isce Ann as. Battle of) and 
felt the full fori e of the great Ger. break- 
through. By the time the Allies' counter 
offensive was launched In Aug. all batta- 
lions had been reorganised and re- 
equipped. In this offensive the 1 st 
Battalion gained fuither laurels by the 
capture of tit Leger and at the crossing 
of the Canal du Nord. In tho latter 
operation Viscount Gort was twico 
wounded, his gallant conduct winning 
for him the V.C, After the armistice 
the Guards Dir. formed part of the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. In the 


Second World War tho G. G. fought on 
the W. front and as part of the Eighth 
Army ( 9 . 0 .) in N. Africa and Italy. They 
were equally conspicuous In the battle of 
Flanders and at Dunkirk (1940), where 
their former leader, Viscount Gort. was 
now commander - in - chief (see Gort, 
Viscount). On the It. front the G. G. 
wore in action oil through the bitter 
fighting of the autumn of 1943 up to the 
battles on Monte Casslno, and in 1944 
they were at the Anzio beachhead. As 
part of the Brit. Guards Armoured Div. 
tho G. G. were in the heavy fighting in the 
Nijmegen area in 1944 and in many of the 
battles of tho 21st Army Group both W. 
and E. of the Rhine in 1945. See P. 
Forbes and N. Nlcolson, The Grenadier 
Guards in the War 1939-46, 1949. 

Grenadines, chain of Bm&U is. belonging 
to the W. Indies, in tho Windward group. 
They extend between tit. Vinoont and 
Grenada for 60 w., and are of volcanic 
origin. Carrlocou, Union, and Canaguan 
are the largest, and they yield ooffee, 
cotton, sugar, and indigo. Pop. 6770. 
See also Grenada; St. Vincent. 

Grenelle, suburb of Paris, Frauoe, on 
tho Seine, famous for its artesian well, 
which supplies water to tho upper part 
of the city. The well has a depth of 
1704 ft. and a temp, at tho bottom of 
82 J ~ 35° F 

Grenfeli, Bernard Pyne (1869-1926), 
Eng. Egyptologist, 5. at Birmingham, son 
of John Glanviilo G.; educated at Clifton 
College and at Queen's College, Oxford. 
In 1394 ho began excavations in Egypt, 
and, in collaboration with A. S. Hunt, pub. 
his important discoveries of anct. papyri, 
including Sayings of our Lora aud 
New Sayings of Jesus . A fellow of tho 
Brit. Academy, <^d from 1908 prof, of 
papyrology at Oxford Unlv. Ills pubs. 
Include The lit venue Laws of Tlolcmy 
Philadelphia (1896); An Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment (1396); and, in conjunc- 
tion with A. S. Hunt, The Geneva Frag- 
ment of Menander (1898); The Amherst 
Papyri (1900-1): The Tebtunis Papyri 
(1902); and The tlibeh Papyri (1906). 

Grenfell, Francis Wallace, Baron (1841- 
1925), Brit, goncral, b. in London. Ho 
was educated at Blandford, and entered 
the army in 1869, attaining tho rank of 
captain in 1871. He served in tho Kaffir 
war, 1878, aud in the Zulu war, 1879. 
During the war in the Transvaal, 1881-82, 
he served as assistant quartermaster- 
general under Sir Evelyn Wood. Ho 
distinguished himself in tho Egyptian war, 
fighting at Tel-ol-Koblr in 1 882. He took 
part in the Nile Expedition, 1881 ; and was 
sirdar of the Egyptian Army, 1885-92. 
He commanded the operations at Suakin, 
1888, and won tho battfe of Toskl, 1889. 
From 1891 to 1897 ho Was at the War 
Office as inspector-general of auxiliary 
forces. In the latter yefer ho again took 
command in Egypt, add he was com- 
mander-in-chief and gotornor-geueral of 
Malta, 1899-1903. lie commanded tho 
4th Army Corps, 1903-4, and tho foroos iu 
Ireland, 1904-8. He was created first 
Baron G. of Kilvey iu 1902, and made 
field marshal in 1908, 
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Grenfell, George (1849-1906), Eng. ex- 
plorer and missionary, b. at Lancred In 
Cornwall. In 1874 ho went to Kamerun 
under tho Baptist Missionary Society, and 
with Comber explored the country. Four 
years later he went to the Congo to make 
an extensive survey, and in 1885 explored 
tho Ubangl R. During 1891-92 he 
served on a commission as a delegate of tho 
Congo Free State to determine tho boun- 
dary line between that country and the 
Portuguese ter. See Sir H. Johnston, 
George Grenfell and the. Congo, 1908, and 
(J. llawker, Life of George Grenfell, 1909. 

Grenfell, Julian Henry Francis (1888- 
1915). Eng. soldier and poet, b. in London, 
eldest son of first. Baron Desborough. He 
was educated at Summer Fields, Eton, 
»u«l Balliol College, Oxford. He passed, 
1910, into the army, first of all univ. 
candidates, and wont to India to Join the 
1st Dragoons with which corps he Went to 
8. Africa, 1911. He served in Flanders in 
First World War. Twice mentioned in 
dispatches, and received the D.8.O. D. 
from wound*. Mav 20. Ho was over 0 ft. 
tul I, full of enthusiasm and vague Ideals, 
which embraced religion and a love of 
war. In the year of his death ho had 
written the sound big poem Into Lottie. 
See T. Sturgo Xuote, *noie Soldier Poets, 
1919. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason (1865- 
1910) ('Grenfell of Labrador’), Brit, 
medical missionary, whoso name is in- 
separably associated with tho develop- 
ment ami well being of Labrador, a deso- 
late and barren country where disease 
was rife and living precarious. Jt. at 
Parkgate, Cheshire; educated at Marl- 
borough and Oxford; studied medicine 
at the London Hospital, being house 
surgeon to blr Frederick Treves. First 
visit to Labrador began with a cruise os 
medical missionary with tho Koyal 
National Mission for Deep Sea Fishermen, 
and in 1892 ho went to Labrador as 
permanent medical missionary. 11 is \ ulu- 
able pioneering work there greatly im- 
pro\ od tho lot of tho local fishermen. His 
schemes for tho development of Labrador 
gr< w far beyond the means of the notion, 
so ho organised lecturing tours in Britain, 
Canada, and tho U.b.A., until eventually, 
largely with Amor, support, the Inter- 
national II. Association was founded with 
an endow ment of over £200,000. 1 le built 
hospitals, imrsiug stations, orphanages, 
schools, and stores in Labrador, lie 
owned and operated steamships and 
aw Js in connect ion with his \ arums 
lospitnls, and was himself sim-con-in- 
ehlef and master of a hospital stiumshtp 
which ciulsed tho coasts of Labrador, lu 
1912 he opened tho King (Jcorgo V. bea- 
men's Institute, tlio foundation stone of 
which was laid by the king l>y electric 
message from England. In the First 
World War ho was with the Harvard 
Rurgicul unit in France. Essentially of 
the pioneering temperament, the eflcctivo- 
nohs of his work was enhanced by an 
attractive and strongly individual per- 
sonality. Eloquently > oiced the charms 
of Labrador both by word ami pen. 
Among his numerous works are Vikings of 
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To-day (1895); The Harvest of the Sea 
(1905); Labrador: the Country and its 
People (1909, now ed„ 1922); Auto- 
biography of a Labrador Doctor (1919); 
Labrador Looks at the Orient (1928); ana 
The Romance of Txdtrador (1934). In 1920 
he was awarded the gold modal of the 
National Academy of Social Sciences of 
America, anil in 1930 tho LJvlngstono gold 
medal of tho Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society. See J. B. Mathews, Wilfred 
Grenfell: Master Mariner. 1924, and F. L. 
Waldo, Grenfell: KniglU - errant of the 
North, 1924. 

Grenfell, William Henry, first Baron 
Desborough of Taplow (1855-1945), sou of 
C\ W. G., M.l\ Was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. A great all-round 
athlete at school and at the univ. ; 
ho also twice swam Niagara, lie repre- 
sented Salisbury in Parliament in 1880, 
1885. He was returned M.P. for Here- 
ford in 1892, but resigned, and later 
represented tho Wycombe div. of Bucking- 
hamshire in the Conservative interest, 
G. was a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission of 1901, and was president of 
tho Central Association of Volunteer 
Regiments. Chairman of committees on 
policy, und on freshwater fish, and of tho 
Thames Conservancy Board, father of 
Julian G., the poet. 

Grcnoblo (uuct. Gratianopolis), former 
cap. of the Dauphin^, now a first-class 
fortress and chief city of tho dept, of 
Isi*re in 8. France, 60 in. S.E. of Lyons. 
Its bishopric was founded in the fourth 
century; there arc many interesting 
buildings, including the fifteenth-century 
cathedral of Notre Dame and tho Gothic 
Palais do Justice. Tho tn. has a univ. of 
three facuith a, with a magnificent library. 
The elm f manuto. arc kid gloves, liqueurs, 
paper, cement, bats, and artificial flowers, 
ami considerable trade is done in walnuts, 
grain, aud cheese. 8 ilk -spinning and 
iron-founding are also carried on (see 
A. Prudhomme, Tlistoire de Grenoble, 
1888). Au Amur, fiyiug column reached 
U. on July 25, 1941, only eight days after 
Brit., Amer., and Kr. forces landed lu S. 
France. Pop. 102.109. See further under 
WKHTISRN l HO NT IN blSCOND WORLD W\R. 

Grenville, George (1712-70), Kng. 
statesman, educated at F«to.L and Christ 
Church. Oxford. He •-at in Parliament as 
member tor Buckingham from 1741 till 
Ills death. After haviug held various 
offices lie became secretary of state, 1762; 
first lord of tho admiralty, 1762-G3; chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, first lord of 
the treasury, and Prime Minister, 1763- 
1765. II ih ministry is especially remem- 
bered f«»r tlie prosecution of Wilki*s and 
tho passing of tho Amor, htuiup Act, 
1765. t-oo The Grenville Papers , 1852-53. 

Grenville, Richard, see Tkmplk, Earl. 

Grenville, or Greynvilie, Sir Richard 
(c. 15H-01). famous Eng. seaman, of an 
tuict. Cornish family. Ho commanded 
Itolcigh'a exp* Htion to Virginia in 1585- 
],) 8 v. und was in command of the Hertng t in 
the light with tho bp. licet off Flores in 
the Azores, aud d. on board tho enemy’s 
flag -ship, San Pablo. See bir Walter 
Raleigh, The Truth of the Night about the 

U 
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Ilea of Azores. 1591; O. Markham, The 
Most Honourable Tragedie of Sir Richard 
Qrinuile , Knight, 1595; J. Fronde's essay 
In Short Studies on Great Subfects, 1807; 
Tennyson's ballad. The Revenge ; and A. L. 
Rows©, Sir Richard GrenciUe, 1949. 

Grenville, Riohard Plantagenet Temple 
Nugent Brydges Chandos, see Ducking- 
ham and Chandos, 1)ukk of. 

Grenville, William Wyndham, Baron 
(1759-1831), Eng. statesman, sou of 
George <1. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, and entered Par- 
liament a a member for Buckingham in 
1 7 82. He beearao secretary to his brother 
Karl Temple, then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and paymaster-general of the 
army under his cousin, Wn>, Pitt. He 
was appointed in succession Speaker 
of the House of Commons (1789); secre- 
tary of stttto for the home dept. (1789); 
and foreign secret*! ry ( 1 79 1 ). Pitt and his 
colleagues resigned office in 1801, on 
George III.'s refusal to pass the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill. G. formed part of the 
short-lived ‘Gov. of all the Talents,’ 
1806-7. Ho cd. Chatham’s letters to his 
nephew (18041 and wrote A it gw Metrics 
(1824). Sec E. D. Adams, lnjtuence of 
Grenville on Pill’s Foreign Policy , 1901. 
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Gresham, Sir Thomas (1519-79), Eng. 
merchant, founder of the Royal Exchange. 
He was apprenticed to his uuele. Sir John 
G., a London mercer, and in 1513 was 
admitted a member of t lie Mercers' Com- 
pany. lie Ik hi the post of ‘king's mer- 
chant* in Antwerp from 1531 to 1567. 
For a shon while he acted as Queen 
Elizabeth’s embus, at Brussels (1559). 
During 1306 71 ho erected the Rojal 
Exchange on the model of tins one in 
Antwerp, and b ft a large sum of money to 
endow a college with seven lectureship-', 
ills house In Blshopsgato Street was 
converted to this pm pose, and in It lec- 
tures wore given from 1597 to 1768. Sic 
Dean Burgou, Life and Times of Sir 
Thomas Gresham (2 fob.), 1839, and C. 
Unwin, Studies in F< anomic History , 
1927. 


Gresham's Law was first so called by 
Macleod in 1857, on the understanding 
that the principle ' had money drives out 
good* was first expounded by Sir Thomas 
Gresham to Elizabeth In 1558. Early 
economic writers, such as Copernicus, had, 
however, already explained It. The 
principle is that the worst form of cur- 
rency will be most used in circulation and 
the more valuable tend to disappear. 
Thus, if there are two metals in circulation, 
the one which costs least in production 
will predominate. The law also applies 
where there is debased coinage in cir- 
culation with full-weight coinage, and 
metallic currency with incon\ ertiblo paper 
money. 

Gresset, Jean Baptiste Louis (1709-77), 
Fr. poet and dramatist, b. at Amiens, 
where lie was brought up by Jesuits, 
whose society he later Joined. In 1 7.3 1 
ho pub. bis delightful poem, Vert Vert , of 
a convent parrot, but owing to the ridimlo 
which the poem poured on monks and 
nuns G. was expelled from the society, 
llis reputation was made, and he returned 
to Paris, where ho pub. a second poem, 
La Chartreuse , followed by Careme ini - 
promiitu and Lutrin virant . He pro- 
duced a tragedy, Fdomml III . (1740), and 
two comedies, he Mu haul and Sidnei 
(1 7 15). He was admitted to the Academy, 
1748. See A. A. Kcnomird’s cd. of his 
poems, 1811, and the lives b> !st. Album 
Bcrvlllo, 1863, and by Jules Wogue, 1894. 

Greta Hall is situated in the Vale of 
Keswick, Cumberland, and consists or 
j two houses under one roof. Coleridge 
| took up Ins residence (I860 .1) in one half, 
i and in 1803 Southej occupied the other 
; till hi, death in 1843. 

Gretna Green, vil. in Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, 9 in. N.N. vV. of ( 'arllsle. It was 
formerly notorious for the elnndestine 
marriages which were, after the abolition 
of Fleet marriages (1754), held here, as 
being the nearest pl«c«' wit bin the Scottish 
border line. In 1856 a law was passed 
i requiring one of the parties to reside in 
I Seotlaml for three weeks pre\ lously. In 
I the ‘blacksmith's Hhop* east*, at the 
| court of session, Edinburgh (1939), in 
which Lord Bussell rejected the claim of 
the partners of the blacksmith's shop and 
Gretna museum to I lie exclusive use of 
the name ‘blacksmith’s simp’ as a des- 
cription of t he premises, the judge affirmed 
that the legend or belief as to Irregular 
runaway marriages being performed in 
bygone da\s by a blacksmith as the so- 
called priest, or in a smith v. was un- 
founded in fact- a belief whh h, wit limit 
doubt, has led to many of tho G. G. 
marriages. A collision between turn 
passenger trains and a troop ‘special’ 
occurred hero on the Culfrdoniau lln U way 
on May 22, 1915, involving *227 deaths. 
See P. O. Hutchinson, ('hrouirles of 
Gretna Grun , 1844. Po0. 2800. 

Gr6try, Andr6 Ernest Modest© (1741 
1813), Fr. operatic composer; comedy was 
his forte, and his efforts in tins direction 
won for him a very wide contcmpomry 
reputation, which has, however, diruin- 
Dhod considerably, although he is regarded 
by musical historians os tho originator 
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of the modem type of Fr. comlo opera. 
His operas number about fifty, the best 
being Le Tableau parlant (1769); L'Amant 
jaloux (1778); Le Caravane de Cairo 
(1783); and, perhaps his finest achieve* 
rnent — oortainly his most popular one— • 
Richard Coeur de Lion (1784). See studies 
1 J 34 ' liruyr * 1331 ’ ^auvenier, 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste (1725-1805), Fr. 
genre and portrait painter, b. at Tournus, 
near MAcon, in Burgundy; studied in the 
Academy at Paris. Ilia first picture, 
‘Le P6ro do famille expliquunt la Bible 
it ses enfant*, ' was so good that His teachers 
doubted whether it was his solo pro- 
duction. Ills success, however, was 
followed up, and he won great popularity, 
especially for Uls pretty heads of young 
girls. Jlo was elected to tho Academy in 
1769. His chief works are ‘Aveugle 
train i>6 ' (1755); * La Jcuno Fillo A l’agneau ’ ; 
*Lu Jeuno Fill© qui pleure le mort de son 
oiseau,' etc. See life by <J. Muuclair, 
1905, and K. Pilon, Greuze, peintre de la 
femme, 1912. 

Greville, Charles Cavendish (1791-1865), 
Eng. diarist; educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford. lie became 
pn\atc secretary to Karl Bathurst and 
clerk of tho couur'J in -dinary (1821-60), 
during which time lie made excellent use 
of his opportunities for studying court and 

J iolitical life, lie left his Jour, to Henry 
tee vc, with the request that it should be 
pub. soon after liis death. Accordingly 
instalments appeared in 1875, covering 
the years 1820 37; in 1885, covering 
1837-51; and the third portion, 1852-60, 
in 1887. Theso memoirs are of great 
value to students of nineteenth -century 
hist. 

Greville, Sir Fulke, Lord Brooke (1554- 
1628), Eng. poet, b. at Beauchamp Court, 
Warwickshire. Ho was educated at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and travelled 
abroad; entered the court of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1577. Ho was a friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney, whose life ho wrote 
(posthumously pub. in 1652). CL wrote a 
tragedy, Muslapha , in 1609, some sonnets, 
and a considerable number of laboured 
didactic poems. Ho was chancellor of the 
exchequer from 1614 to 1621, aud was 
killed in a quarrel with his serving-man. 
See A. Crosart, The Friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, 1894, and his od. of (ircville's 
Collated Works, 1870. 

Grtville, Henry, see Dim and, Aurn. 
GrAvy, Francois Paul Jules (1807 91), 
president of the Fr. Republic, b. at Mont* 
sous-Vaudrcy, Jura. Became an advo- 
cate In 1837. In 1848 he was elected by 
tho republicans of his dept, to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, of which he bccamo 
vice-president, lie vigorously opposed 
the second empire under Louis Napoleon. 
In 1868 he was returned as donut y for tho 
Jura and was elected president of the 
National Assembly in 187 1. On tho resig- 
nation of Marshal MacMahon In 1879 he 
was elected president of tho republic. In 
1885 he was ro-elected for a further period 
of seven years, but, oil tho discovery of his 
son-in-law Daniel Wilson's dishonest 
t rathe in the decorations of the Legion of 


Honour, ho was obliged to resign office. 
See his Lfiscours polUiques el judiraires , 
ed. by L. Dclabrouse (2 vols.), 1888, his 
life by A. Barbou, 1879, and A. Dansctte, 
L* Affaire Wilson el la chide du Prisident 
Or&vy, 1936. 

Grey, Albert Henry George, fourth Earl 
(1851-1917), Brit, administrator; ft. 
Nov. 28, the son of Gen. Hon. Cliarlcs G. 
He was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and entered 
Parliament as Liberal member for S. 
Northumberland in 1885. Ho succeeded 
Ills uncle in the earldom, 1894. In 1896- 
1897 he was administrator of Rhodesia, 
where ho was associated with Cecil 
Rhodes. He was director of the Brit. S. 
Africa Company 1898-1904, and lord- 
lieutenant of Northumberland, 1899- 
1001. Ho succeeded the earl of Minto as 
governor-general of Canada, 1904-11. 
He pub. Hubert flervey, a Memoir (1899). 

Grey, Charles, second Earl (1764-1815), 
Eng. statesman, ft. at Fallodon, North- 
umberland, and educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. In 1786 ho was returned by 
Northumberland to Parliament in the 
Whig interest; he vigorously opposed the 
policy of Win. Pitt, associating himself 
with Fox, Burke, and Sheridan as oue of 
tho managers of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. On Burke's supporting 
the gov. in declaring war upon Franco 
during the revolution, G. remained faith- 
ful to his leader. He was one of the 
founders of the Society of the Friends of 
the People, and asserted that Parliament 
did not represent tho nation. He moved 
tho impeachment of Pitt (1797), and took 
part in tho secession of the Whigs os a 
protest against hts policy. On tho forma- 
tion of the Fox -Grenville ministry, he 
was appointed first lord of the Admiralty 
(1806) and, on the death of Fox, foreign 
secretary’- and leader of his party. During 
Ills ministry Wilberforce's Act abolishing 
African slavery was passed (1807). In 
that year liis ministry retired and he led 
the opposition till 1830, when he became 
Premier and first lord of the treasury. 
During this term of office the great Reform 
Bill went through all its readings, aud 
passed tho House of Lords in 1832. In 
1834 he resigned office on the Irish 
question, and retired from public life. 
See his Correspondence with M iUiam IV., 
1807; Correspondence with Princess 
Lieven , J.89U; and the life, written by his 
son, Cliarlcs Grey, 1861. 

Grey, first Viscount, Edward of Fallodon, 
Lord Grey (1862-1933), Eng. statesman, 
the grandson of Sir George U., Gladstone's 
colleague. He was educated at Win- 
chester und at Bailiol College, Oxford, aud 
entered Parliament in 1885, representing 
Bcrwick-ou-Tweed as a Liberal. During 
tho Rosebery administration (1892-95) 
he was appointed under-eeorctary for 
foreign affairs. From 1905 until 1916 he 
was secretory for foreign affairs, and re- 
ceived for his distinguished services tho 
K.U. in 1912 . He was largely responsible 
for the successful conclusion of the nego- 
tiations following the Balkan war of 
1912-13, at the termination of which the 
peace of London was signed in 1913. As 
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foreign secretary during the fateful months 
of July and Aug. 1914 he strove to avoid 
the disaster of the First World War. He 
believed In the efficacy of conferences in 
settling disputes, whether local or Inter- 
national, and had demonstrated their 
success That he failed to persuade Ger- 
many in 1914 to similar recourses was duo 
to the determined aggression of the Ger. 
war lords, which was calculated to over- 
ride the pacitlo counsels of the ablest 
statesmen of any time. In 1915 lie was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount G. of 
Fallodon, and retired from the foreign 
Office on the fall of the Coalition ministry. 
During his long term of office ho had shown 
on unswerving devotion to the highest 
conceptions of honouiable conduct In- 
deed he has been criticised for his aloofnc ss 
from those suave veiled artifices which are 
claimed to be nccessarv to diplomat v 

In 1918 he went to the U S.A. as nmbas 
until Jan. 1920, during which peiiod he 
Issued his pamphlet on the League of 
Nations Ev^r since, in 1016, he had 
informed Pi evident Wibon tbiough Col 
House that the existence of a pci 

manent European conference during 1914 
would have made the first World War 
impossible, his aidour lor settlement of 
problems by a league or union had m- 
< Teased, and ho became an enthusiastic 
member as soon as the League of Nations 
was formed from 1920 to 1924 ho held 
the leadership of the Liberal party m the 
House of Lords In 1925 ho pub his 
reminiscences under the title of Iwenty - 
five Years. In 1928 he was elected than 
cellor of Oxford Lnlv., and in the same 
v car suffered a bereavement m the sudden 
death of hi9 wife, whom, as Lady Gleu- 
conner, he had married in 1022. Foiling 
sight handicapped his later years. I n spite 
of his undoubted gifts he was ntver happy 
in pari, life, he lacked the disposition 
which enjoys the frax and the prominent e. 
His other Interests weie angling, in winch 
he was an acknowledged authority, tennis , 
at which he was a past champion, and w ild 
bird sanctuaries. Author of lly-hishing 
(1899); Fallodon Papers (1920), and 
Charm of Birds (1927) A mural plaque 
on the wall of the Foreign Office com- 
mcmoiates his name, as also tho acquisi- 
tion of Ross Castle for the nation .Set 
H. Lutz Lord Grey and the World War 
(tram ) 1928, and 0 M Trevelyan, i*ny 
of t allodon, 1937. 

Grey, Sir George (1799-1882), I ng 
statesman, the nephew of Earl G , the 
Liberal statesman. He was h. at Gi hi al- 
tar, and was educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, lie represented Devonport m 
Parliament ti orn 1832 to 1847, and became 
onder-secretary toi tho colonics in 1831 
He was appointed judge-advocate (1839), 
chancellor of tho duchy of Lancaster 
(1841), and, during Russell's ministry, 
home seoretar. (1816). He was not a 
brilliant speaker but showed much 
practical ability during tho Chartist riots 
md the Fenian activity in Ireland. U nder 
Lord Palmerston he was homo secretary 
(1856), chancellor of tho duchy of Lan- 
caster (1859), and home secutary again in 
1861. Bm memoirs by M. Creighton, 1 884, 


Grey, Sir George (1812-98), governor of 
New Zealand. He was b. at Lisbon, and 
educated at tho Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. Ho entered the army in 1829, 
and attained his oaptaincy in 1837. when 
he sent in his papers. From 1837 to 
1840 he explored the N W. region of 
Australia for tho Royal Geographical 
Society , publishing tho results of his 
travols m Journals of Discovery in 
Australia (1841). In that year Lord John 
Russell appointed him governor of K 
Australia. He reduced the public expen- 
diture, and showed such wisdom in bis 
government of the young colony that in 
1846 lie was sent as governoi to New 
Zealand, In older to conciliate the Maori 
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chieftains, who were at the time m open 
rebellion Ho succeeded m < stnhlishmg 
peace and won the admiration of the 
natives. In 1854 he was appointed 
governor ami < ominander m-i bicf of the 
Cape of Got »d Hope, and had to use all hU 
tact and firmness in allaying tho discon 
tent left aftu tho Kaffir war In ISIS 
however, the Colonial Office objected to 
somo manures of U., who thereupon 
resigned ofiu o Feeling in his fu\ our was 
high at tho ('ape and he rammed office. 
In 1861 he was a second time sent to New 
Zealand to bring the nattoe wai to an end. 
lie resigntd m 1867 oh somo point of 
difference between hifnsclf and tho 
Colonial Office, and estcicd the New 
Zealand Legislature in 1874, becoming 
premier in 1877 lie advocated many 
itfonns, including manhood suffrage, and 
had great mtluouco with all parties Uls 
pubs include Polynesian Mythology 
(1855) ami Proverbial Sayings of the 
Anctstors of the New Zealand Bate (1858). 
See lives by W . Roes, 1892, and J Collier, 
1909. 

Grey, Henry George, third Earl (1802- 
1894), Eng. statesman, 6. at Howick, in 
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Northumberland, As Viscount Howiok ho 
entered tho House of Commons, became 
colonial secretary (1846-52) in Russell's 
Cabinet, and pub. a defence of his colo- 
nial policy, entitled Colonial Policy of Lord 
John HusselVs Administration (1853). l£o 
also wrote weighty letters to The Times, 
and an Essay on Parliamentary Govern- 
ment as to Reform (1858), and edited his 
father's Correspondence with William IV. 
(1867). 

Grey, Lady Jane (1537-54), 'nine days' 
queen' of England and great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VII. She was b. at 
Rr ad gate in Leicestershire. In 1553 the 
duke of Northumberland forced her into 
marrying his fourth son, Lord Guildford 
Dudley. On tho death of Edward VI. she 
was proclaimed Queen Jane on July 10, 
1553. Meanwhile Mary advanced upon 
London and Northumberland was too 
faint -hearted to oppose her. On July 19 
Jane found herself a prisoner In the Tower, 
und on Feb. 12, 15.54, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill on a charge of high treason. 
Mie was an exceedingly accomplished 
scholar, was well versed in feminine arts 
and was of a happy and gentle disposition. 
See J. O. Nichols’s ed. of The Chronicles 
of Queen Jane, 1850; J. A. Taylor, fMdy 
Jane Grey and h w 2 ns, 1908; and R. 
Jiavcy, The Nine Days Queen , 1U06. 

Grey, Zane (1875-1939), Amer. author, 
ft. at Zanesville, Ohio. Educated, Zanes- 
ville High School and univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania,. Practised as dental surgeon in 
New York, 1898-1904; after that lived 
by literature— chiefly novels. Pub. more 
than fifty voK Sport and the wild west, 
both of which ho understood, form tho 
staple of his writings -from Betty Zane 
(1904) to Haiders of Spanish Peaks (1938). 

Greyfriars, church in Edinburgh which 
dates back to the fifteenth century. It 
was t ho scene of the betrothal of t he Prince 
Royal of Scotland (afterwards James IV.) 
to Cocilia of England, 1471; mid tho 
National Covenant was first subscribed 
here, 1638, when the aggressive measures 
of Charles 1. roused to arms the whole of 
.Scotland. The church was desecrated 
bv Cromwell’s soldiers in 1650, and in 
1679 its burying -ground was used as a 
prison for sumo of tho unhappy Coven- 
antors, tho Martyr's monument bearing 
witness to the faet. A now church, since 
denominated New G., was built in 1721. 
Among distinguished incumbents was 
Win. Robertson, tho eminent historian, 
who was appointed in 1761. Sir “W alter 
Scott, who from youth to manhood 
attended Old (>.. in his novel Guy Manner’ 
ing introduces this old church and relates 
iiow, when Col. Mannering caino to Edin- 
burgh to consult Councillor Pleydcll, tho 
latter conducts him to 'the Greyfriars, to 
hear our historian of Scotland, of the 
Continent, and of America preach.’ Old 
G. was destroyed by Are in 1845, hut has 
since been repaired at a considerable cost. 
Its burying-ground contains the tombs of 
George Buchanan, George Heriot, Allan 
Ramsay, James Borthwick, Duncan Ban 
MacIntyre, and Sir Walter Scott's family. 

Greyhound, breed of dogs of great 
antiquity, found from the earliest limes in 


E. Europe and Asia, while many Egyptian 
monuments are ornamented with un- 
mistakable representatives of the modem 
G. They are characterised by their long 
and narrow muzzles, slight build, ana 
elongated limbs, and small ears falling at 
the tips, but they differ greatly in the 
length of their hair. They hunt almost 
entirely by sight, the sense of smell being 
defective. The long, slender skull points 
to affinity with tho wolf. The Eng. G. 
is the best known of the group, and has 
sometimes been regarded as the parent of 
tho others. It can readily be distin- 
guished from all other dogs by its slender 
form, smooth hair, and rat-like tall, as well 
as by its comparatively large size. It is 
thoroughly adapted for extreme speed, the 
long tail being u«ed as a balance for the 
body during quick turns, while the slender 
limbs with wire-like muscles give the 
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greatest possible length of stride and offer 
tho least possiblo resistance to the air. 
The favounte colour ih a uniform sandy 
or pale giey tone, but the colour is of very 
little importance in comparison with the 
capacity for speed. Tho It. G. is kept 
purely as a pet and is a miniatuie of the 
Eng. MirieU ; its proportions me most 
elegant and its speed considerable, but it 
is so delicately made that it is almost 
unable to pull down even a rabbit. Tho 
eyes arc huger and softer thau in the Eng. 
type, ami the most valued aro a golden- 
fawn in colour. Tho Scottish deerhound 
is a lam r and heavier variety of tho Eng. 
G„ with rough and shaggy hair; it used to 
bo employed both for coursing and deer 
stalking, and the twofold use lias given 
riso to different strains of the breed. Tho 
Irish wolf-dogs are now extinct, but seem 
to luvvo had characteristics of tho G. 
Other varieties are the Grecian, Persian, 
and Russian Gs., and sev, oriental types 
characterised by their silky hair. See II. 
Edwards Clarke, The modern Greyhound , 
1948. 

Greyhound Raolng, term generally used 
to describe a t e© of greyhounds in pursuit 
of a mechanical hare. Coursing (o.v.) is 
also a form of G. R. The sport first 
became popular in America, und then 
rapidly spread to other countries, though 
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it is claimed that the use of mechanical 
devices for greyhound races was practised 
in England long before the Amers. popu- 
larised it. By means of a clover device a 
mechanical imitation of a hare is made 
to move around a track, and as it passes 
the starting post the competing hounds 
are simultaneously released. The races 
are usually over distances of about a 
quarter to a third of a mile, and os there is 
little chance of the dogs overtaking tho 
•hare,* the contest becomes a competitive 
race between the dogs. During 192G-27 
this racing became extraordinarily popu- 
lar in Great Britain, attracting not only 
the attention of sporting men, but also of 
company promoters. Complaints arose 
that many of the methods of fraud, which 
the Jockey Club had more or less success- 
fully countered during many years on the 
horse-racing course, were practised with 
impunity in <1. it., there being no body 
whoae authority was sulllcieutly well 
recognised to prevent such attempts. 
These dilllcnlties, however, were met by 
the use of more careful methods at the 
better-managed tracks and by the cstab. 
of the National G. R. Association, under 
the control of a committee of persons who 
issued rules baaed on and similar to the 
regulations tho Jockey Club insists upon 
in horse racing. This association Issues 
licences to the proprietors of tracks, and 
although there is no necessity for the 
owners of a track to apply for a licence nor 
abide by the rules, the advantages of 
doing so are obvious. There a re now race- 
tracks in nearly all the large Brit, cities, 
the best known in London being at the 
White City, Harringay. Wembley, and 
Wimbledon. The Totalizator (tf. i\) has 
been installed in most places. 

Greymouth, tn. and seaport of Now 
Zealand at mouth of Grey K. In Westland 
I'rov. It is the prln. centre of tho W. 
coast of the South Is. for railway and 
tourist traillc. In the surrounding dist. 
the prin. Industries are gold mining in all 
its phases, coal miniug, and timber 
milling. As a result tho export of coal 
and timber makes the port one of the 
busiest in New Zealand in point of ton- 
nage. Its bar harbour has an average 
depth of 24 ft. at high water on tho bar 
at ordinary spring tides, with an average 
depth of 22 ft. in riv. at high water. 
The hor. has a public library, many hotels, 
a racecourse, recreation grounds, aero- 
drome, golf links, and tenuis courts. Tho 
prin. industries of the tn. are brick works, 
foundry and engineering works, brewery 
and dairy factory. Pop. 9200. 

Greynville, Sir Riehard, see Grenvillh. 

Greys, Scots, famous Scottish regiment, 
and the only surviving distinctively 
Scottish cavalry regiment. It dates Its 
origin from the religions troubles in 
Scotland during tho reign of Charles II., 
when, owing to the growing opposition of 
the persecuted Covenanters, the Scottish 
Gov, deemed it advisable to Increase its 
military strength. Accordingly three 
troops of Dragoons were raised In 1678 
tor the standing army, three more being 
added In 1681, when the whole six were 
regimented as the 2nd Regiment of 


Dragoons, known later as tho S. G„ from 
the colour of the tunic. Their first colonel 
was tho original commanding o nicer of 
the first troop, Sir Thomas Dalziell, the 
strange enthusiast who never out his 
beard nor altered tho fashion of his uni- 
form from the time of the execution of 
Charles 1. Tho regiment served in Flan- 
ders under William III. from 1694 to 
1097, and in nil Marlborough’s famous 
battles. At Rainlllics they assisted in the 
capture of the Fr. Rdgiment du ltoi with 
its colours. Thoy fought at Sheriffmnir 
and at Fontcnoy, and won fame at 
Waterloo for an historic charge. After 
Waterloo came a long spell of inactivity, 
but in the Crimea they earned the special 
commendation of Sir Colin Campbell for 
their part in the charge of tho lleavj 
Brigade at Balaclava under Sir John 
Scurlott. They were also in the Egyptian 
war 1881-83, and in the S. African war 
1899-1902. In the First World War tho 
S. G. were in the cavalry operations during 
tho Mon* retreat and In tho subsequent 
advance from the Marne to the Aisnc. 
Afterwards they fought more often as dis- 
mounted troops in tho Yprcs area, notably 
in the hitter fighting of Oct; 1914 around 
Gheluvelt. They were also among tho 
troops which defended Hill 60, and in the 
fighting at Messincs and WyWhaete, and 
on the Somme, both ns mounted and dis- 
mounted troops, in the final Gcr. offensive 
of 1918. In the Second World War tho 

5. G. fought on the W. Front. 

Grey town: 1. Called also San Juan del 
Norte, tn. and port of Nicaragua on tho 
Caribbean Sea, at the mouth of flic San 
Juan H. It is a port of call for mail 
packets, and monopolises the import and 
export trade of the country. Tho prin. 
exports are banana., coconuts, tottoi*c- 
flheil, mahogany. India-rubber, and bides. 
The harbour, once very fine. Is now badly 
silted up. A vast breakwater ha-, been 
erected pending the construction of a 
Nicaragua canal. Pop. 2500. 2. Tn. of 

Natal In tho TTmvoti \ alley. 65 in. S.W. 
of Pietermaritzburg. Pop. 1700. 

Gribble ( Limnorin terebrans), tiny Crus- 
tacean ihopod, which rolls itself up like a 
woodlouse. Tt Is common in European 
seas and bus also been found In other parts 
of the world. It is disastrous to the 
timber of ships, burrowing into the super- 
ficial layers of wood and reducing them to 
a spontpr mass which is easily washed 
away, thus exposing fresh layers to pene- 
tration. Tho damage done, however, is 
visible on the surface and Is therefore less 
likely to reach serious proportions with- 
out being noticed than that caused by the 
shlpworm {see Tkricdo). 

Griboyedov, Alexander Sergievlch 
(1795-1829), Russian poet and dramatist, 

6. at Moscow. In 182$ ho became 
minister-plenipotentiary to Persia, but In 
1829 the populace of Tolveran, Inflamed 
against the Russian embassy, attacked the 
house and assassinated tho minister. G. 
began his literary work with a comedy, 
The Young Spouses, in 1816, hut his great 
work, Uort ot uina, or Misfortune from 
Intelligence (Eng. trans. 1857), a satirical 
comedy upon Russian society, woe re- 
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jectcd by the censorship and was not pub. 
until 1833. He left unfinished a romantic 
drama, A Georgian Night. 

Grid, Map, see Maps: National Grid. 

Grid System, network of conductors of 
electrical power cstab. over Great Britain 
to connect the generating stations and 
facilitate the transfer of power at high 
voltages from one dist. to another. Power 
is transmitted at 132,000, 06,000, or 
33,000 volts, and is reduced to lower 
voltages in tho ureas where it is to be 
used. Overhead transmission lines sup- 
ported by pylons aro used in open 
country, hut in tns. tho insulated con- 
ductors are curried underground. 

Grieg, Edvard Hagerup (1813-1907), 
Norwegian composer und pianist, b. at 
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Bergen, descended from an Aberdonian 
who left Scotland in 1779; his musically 
gifted mother, GeMne into llagerup) was 
descended from the Montrose family of 
Christie. Went to tho Conservatoire of 
Leipzig for his musical education (1858- 
1802). When he returned from Germany 
ho mot Hiclmrd Nordraak, who was 
collecting and editing folk-songs, and it is 
in G.*h songs that wo hear for tho first timo 
the music of tho N. His Opus X, Four 
Piano PLccs* writteu during his last years 
in Leipzig, shows clearly that Schumann 
and Chopin were his ideals. Then fol- 
lowed sov. of his masterpieces: in 1865 
the piano Sonata. (Opus 7) anil tho violin 
Sonata in K (Opus 8); in 1868 ho wrote 
what is perhaps his best composition, tho 
t>iuno Concerto in A minor (Opus 16) — a 
work instinct with beautiful themes, 
characteristic rhythm, and original har- 
mony. In 1871 ho founded the Musical 
Society in Christiania, of which he was for 
some years conductor. During that 
period no wroto bis first Lyric Pieces , 


Grierson 

the violin Sonata in G (Opus 13), tho chorus 
iMtidkj ending, and the music to Bjornson’s 
Sigurd Jormlfar. In 1874 G. was invited 
by Ibsen to write musio to Peer Uynt. 
At the same time he wrote Ills second great 
piano work, tho JtaUade in G minor (Opus 
24). At Loftus in llardangcr, whither 
he had now moved, ho wrote four new 
masterpieces, the string Quartet in G 
minor (Opus 27), Album for male voices 
(Opus 30); Den Uerglekne (Opus 32); and 
Vitije Songs (Opus 33). Norwegian folk- 
melodies aro the basis of his songs to tho 
text of tho poet A. O. Vmjo. In 1880-82 
he was leader of the Musical Society 
llarmonlon in Hergen and produced 
further great works, including the famons 
llolberg Suite. Other dramatic works, 
besides tbe Peer Gynt music, include 
Scener no Olav Trygvason (Opus 50) and a 
melodrama licrgliot (Opus 42). Jiy the 
eighties U. had become a world-renowned 
master. In 1888 he conducted for the 
first timo in London and Birmingham, and 
in 1389 in Paris, and no doubt it was tho 
Peer Gynt musio that opened the way for 
him. G.’s music is intensely national in 
character and is mostly lyrical. Ilia 
w'orks for pianoforte solo include a great 
number of lyric pieces. In chamber 
iiiu-.ii* he wrote two indifferent string 
quait'ds. Of las three sonatas for violin 
ami piano two rank among his finest 
achievements. Of his numerous songs 
tho settings, particularly of Hans Ander- 
sen and Bjoruson, aro exquisitely poetic. 
The Lyric Pieces are character-sketches 
in the spirit of Schumann, fresh in melody 
and with a sonorous ring. As examples 
may bo mentioned Opus 12 (with Folk- 
Song)’, Opus 43 (with Erofik); Opus 57 
(with iVos/aif7i/);aud Opus 68 (with Evening 
in the Mountains). G. married (1867) 
his cousin Nina Hagerup, a fine vocalist 
who with raro art brilliantly interpreted 
his songs. See K. Closson, Edvard Grieg 
et la musiqur sccmdinave , 1892; G. 

Schjeldcrup, Edvard Grieg og hanx voerker f 
1903; U. T. Finek, Edvard Gritg 1906; 
K. Eggcn. Edvard Grieg i Norge*: Musik- 
historie, 1921: IX. II. Stein, Gritg, 1921; 
and G. Ahraliam, Grieg , 1948. 

Grierson, Sir George Abraham (1851- 
1911). Irish scholar, authority on the lan- 
guages of India, b. at Glenugeary, eo. 
Dublin; eldest son of George Abraham G., 
LL.D. v ducat ed at Shrewsbury and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where ho was 
Hindustani and Sanskrit exhibitioner. 
He was appointed a member of tho Indian 
Civil Service, 1873, and after holding 
various gov. offices became director 
(1898 1903) and superintendent of the 
Linguistic Survey of India. His monu- 
mental Linguistic Survey of India (1899- 
1901) is the first comploto and correlated 
account of tho many languages of tho 
Indian sub -continent and its N. confines, 
and in it are described and classified 179 
languages and 544 dialects. The work 
has beeu tho m%*ns of effecting an extra- 
ordinary change in tho linguistic teaching 
of the Indian univs. He also made a close 
study of tho religions, folk-lore, and 
mythology of India. Among his other 
pubs, arc A Handbook to the Kaithi 
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Character (1881, 1889); Seven Grammars 
of the Iiih&ri Dialects (1883-84); Bihar 
Peasant Life (1885, with some valuable 
illustrations); Modem Vernacular Litera- 
ture of Hindustan (1889); The Saisaiya of 
Bihdrf (1896); Essays on Kashmiri Gram- 
mar (1899); Pisaca Languages of North 
Western India (1906); and Manual of 
the Kashmiri Language (1911). K.C.I.E., 

1912; O.M., 1928. 

Grierson, Sir Robert (1655-1733), Laird 
of Lagr, was the great persecutor of the 
Covenanters. He was especially active in 
helping to put down conventicles, and m 
enforcing the Test Act, using all kinds of 
severity to gain his ends. He succeeded, 
in fact, in making his name a byword for 
all that was cruel. He was also one of 
those to condemn the Wigtown martyrs. 
In 1685 he was made a Nova Hcotia 
baronet. After the revolution ho was 
sev. times lined and imprisoned. He is 
the origiuol of Scott’s iS’ir Hubert Red- 
gauntlet. See Lt.-Col. A. Ferguson, 
Laird of Lag, 1885. 

Griesbaeh, Johann Jacob U 745-1 812), 
Ger. biblical critic, b. at Butzbach In 
Hesse- Darmstadt. The great work with 
which his name is associated is his critical 
version of the text of the N.T. (1774-75), 
the most remarkable feature of which was 
his dlv. of the MSS. into three groups: 
(1) the Alexandrine recension; (2) the 
Lat. or W. recension; (3) the Byzantine or 
E. recension. His other works are 
Synopsis Kvangehorum (1774-75); Popu- 
lare Dogmatik (17791; and Opuscvla 
Academu'a (ed. J. Gahler) ( 1 825). See also 
Bible. See life by F. Kothe, 1812. 

Griesheim: 1. Small rorkt. tn. of Hesse, 
Germany, about 5 m. W. of Darmstadt. 
Pop. about 7000. 2. Small tn. of Prussia, 

in the prov. of Hesse-Nassau, situated on 
the Main, about 4 m. W. of Frankfort -on- 
the-Main. Pop. 7800. 

Griffin, Gerald (180j-40), Irish novelist 
and dramatic writer, b. at Limerick. 
After great hardships he succeeded with 
The Nayades , an opera entirely in recita- 
tive, in bringing himself into pnblio 
notice. His tragedies were entirely un- 
successful, but ho attained great popu- 
larity by the Holland Tide Tales (1S27), 
followed by Tales of the Munster Festivals 
(1827) and the fin© novel The Collegians 
(1829), which Dion Bouolcault adapted for 
the stage under tho title of The Coltan 
Bawn. Among his other novels are The 
Invasion (1832): Tales of my Neighlmur- 
hood (1835> ; The Duke of Monmouth 
(1836); and Tnlis Qualis , or Tales of the 
Jury-room (1812). In 1838 he joined the 
Society of the Christian Brothers at 
Dublin, wheiife ho removed to the N. 
monastery, Cork, where ho d. of typhus. 

Orlffin, city of Georgia, U.S.A., 40 m. 
S. of Atlanta, and the cap. of Spalding co. 
Here is situated the state ogrio. experi- 
ment station, end there is an Important 
cotton and fruit trade. Pop. 13,200. 

Griffin, or Griffon, mythological beast 
used in architectural decoration and as a 
charge in heraldry («.? .). it is tho oldest 
and most common uf the outlandish 
monsters usod as heraldic devices, having 
the hinder parts of a lion with the fore- 


parts, head and shoulders, wings and fore- 
legs of an eagle. When the head alone is 
borne it can be distinguished from that of 
the eagle by the long tuft under the beak 
and the poiuted ears. Tho G. segreant 
is supposed to have been taken as a 
quartering by the family of Montague at 
a very early date. Tho evidence for this 
btatemeut is os follows, Sir Simon, llrst 
Lord Montague (d. 1316) quartered azure 
a t*. segreaut Oz in tho Falkirk ltoll, 
1298 (Marl. MS. 6589, ff. 9. 95). This is 
one of the earliest extant examples of a 
quarterly coat. He boro the same In tho 
Car lav ©rock Poll, 1300 (Oott. MS. Calig , 
A. xv ill., “Of 235-305), and on his countor- 
soal attached to the Baron's letter to tho 
pope In 1301 (Birch, Cat. Brit. M us. Heals, 
No. 11851). It was not borne by any 
of his descendants. 

Griffith, Arthur (1872 1922), Irish pat- 
riot; 5. in Dublin; eon of Arthur G. 
printer. Educated at a Christ ian Brothers 
school in Dublin. Became a compositor. 
Joined tho Gaelic League when it was 
formed; also the Celtic Literary Society 
and tho Irish Republican Brotherhood. 
Went to S. Africa, 1896, became a surface 
worker on tho Hand. Returned to 
Dublin, 1898. With Win. Rooney ho 
cstab. the United Irishman weekly in 
1899, and on Rooney’s death in 1901 ho 
became its solo director. It was an 
unprofl table, brilliant, literary paper. 
G. at length left the l.ll.B., and began to 
preach a policy of passive resistance to 
Brit, rule in order to obtain dominion 
status for Iroland. In Oct. 1902 an 


organisation based on his policy, and 
called Cumann na Gaedhal, was founded 
— with tho watchword ‘Sinn F6in’ (pro- 
nounced, approximately. Shin Pane), or 
‘We ourselves'; in other word*. Direct 
Action: It soon beeamo the name of the 
party. The movement progressed rapidly 
in Dublin: it was slower in taking hold of 
the country. Libel actions and other 
Incidents caused repeated changes in tho 
name of the paper G. directed. In 1906 
It became Sinn Fein , which for a httlo 
while was a daily. Next it was Eire. 
On the rise of the Irish Volunteers as a 
counter- stroke to the Ulster Volunteers, 
G. was active on their bide, and assisted in 
the gun-running at Jiowth in July 1914. 
Eire, sup pressed, was succeeded by 
Scissors and Paste. Although G. took no 
part in tho rising of Easter 19‘10. be was 
interned wit h tho leaders of that revolt at 
Frongoch, Wales. In July 1917, when ho 
and they were again at liberty, do Valera 
was elected leader of Sinji FCin, on tho 
motion of G. G.’s paper jcaine out again 
as Nationality , and again as Eire Og 
( Young Ireland). While they were under- 
going a term of Imprisonment in 1918 do 
Valera and G. were elected president and 
vice-president respectively of an Irish 
republic. The terrorist period of the 
Block and Tans followed, G. was again 
in prison in 1920. During do Valera’s 
absence in America, 1919-20, ho was head 
of the republic and had a prominent share 
in the settlement of tho Irish question In 
1921. Ho was eleoted llrst president of 
the Irish Free State (</.».). When D&il 
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Eireann had declared for the treaty, G. 
had the task of suppressing the rebellion of 
irroconcllables. Just when he had suc- 
ceeded in this he fell in a feint when 
leaving a private hospital in Lower Lceson 
Streot, Dublin; he was carried hack and 
d. there an hour or so later, Aug. 12. Tie 
wrote no book; but a pamphlet of his, 
The Resurrection, of Hungary (190.5), must 
have stimulated the national movement in 
Ireland. 

Griffith, William (181045), Eng. 
botanist, b. at Petersham, .Surrey. II is 
first public work appeared in Dr. Wallicli's 
Plantes Asiatica rariores in 1832; in the 
same year ho was appointed assistant- 
surgeon in the service of the E. India 
Company. Ills most important papers 
wore pub. in the Transactions of the 
Linncan tiocicty, and his books, J cones 
Plantarum Asiaticariim , Itinerary Notes, 
Palms of Hritish East India, and Notulie 
ad Plantas A si aliens, were pub. by J. 
MacCLclland after G.'s death. 

Griffon Bruxellois, toy dog of terrier 
extraction bred in Belgium, with a rough 
coat, the smooth dog of the sumo breed 
being the ‘petit Bmbanvon.' Jt was 
introduced into England in 1895. The 
points of the G. B. av genexal appearance 
intelligent, sprightly, rooust, nml com- 
pact; head large and rounded, covered 
with rather coarse, rough hair; ears somi- 
erect when not clipped; eyes very large 
ami black ; eyelashes and eyebrows finished 
with long -stiff black hair, noso short, 
black, surroundnd with hair and converging 
upwards to meet the hair round the cvoh; 
lips edged with a black moustache; chest 
rather wide and deep; legs of medium 
length and very straight; tail upwards, 
colour red; harsh and wiry coat; weight, 
small size, maximum, 5 lb., laxgc mzo 10 lb. 

Grigoresco, Nicolee Ion (18,13-1907), 
Rumanian painter, b. near Titu, N.W, of 
Bucharest, lie became famous during 
the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78) by his 
tine military pieces, uotably * The Stunning 
of Km&rdnn, which is in the tn. hall at 
Bucharest, and ‘Provision Transport in 
Bulgaria,* in the museum of Bucharest. 
His portrait of ‘Tar men Sylva’ i-> a Hue, 
spirited achievement. 

Grigoriopol, tn. of the Ukraine. in the 
region of Kherson. It Is situated on the 
Dneister Li., 80 in, N.W. of Odessa. There 
is a tcudo iu wine, fruit, and tobacco, and 
tine leather Is manufactured. Pop. 9000. 

Grilling, s*e under Gookixu. 

Grillparzer, Franz (1791 -1872), greatost 
dramatic poet of Austria, b. ut Vienna. In 
1813 he was appointed a clerk in the 
Lower Austrian revenue administration. 
In 1818, through tho influence of the 
minister of finance, he was appoint od 
poet, to tho Hof burg Theatre, and was 
promoted to tho Uofkammer (Exchequer). 
In 1832 he was made director of archives 
of the Uofkammer, from which he retired 
with the title of Hof rat In 1856. lie first 
attracted attention by his tragedy Die 
Ahnfrau (1817), a 4 fate-drama,' In tho 
trochaic measure of tho Bp. drama. In 
1818 appeared Sappho, a drama in the 
classic spirit of Goethe's Tasso, followed 
by the trilogy Das guldenc Chess (1821), 
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comprising Der Oastfreund , Die Argo - 
nauten, and Medea , all noble pieces of 
work, modern in sentiment, and classical 
In design. His historical tragedies Kunig 
Ottokars Gldck und Ernie (1823) and Em 
treuer Diener seines Hem t (1826) first 
brought G. into conflict with tho censor, 
a struggle which helped to embitter all 
this period of his life. With Des Meeres 
und der Liefje Wtllcn (1831), a dramatisa- 
tion of tho story of Hero and Leander, ho 
returned to tho classical themes and the 
stylo of Sappho with an even greater 
measure of the Sp. grace of expression, 
which he borrowed mainly from Calderon. 
Der Traum, ein teben (1831) is his tech- 
nical masterpiece and the first of his 
dramas without a tragic ending. His only 
attempt at comedy, Weh dem , der Lugl 
(1838), in spite of Its brilliance, failed to 
meet ttie popular taste and disgusted 
him for ever with the Austrian theatre. 
Three unpublished tragedies. Die Judin 
von Toledo, Ein liruderzwist in Habsburg , 
and Libussa, wore found among his papers 
after liis death. Although essentially a 
dramatist, his lyric poetry is of flue 
quality, aud he left one proso masterpiece, 
IJer arme Spielmann (1818). See II. 
Laubc, Franz Grillparzers Lehensgcsrhichte , 
1881; A. Ehrhard, Franz Grillparzer, 
19UU; G. Poliak, F. Grillparzer and the 
Austrian Drama, 1907; 11. von llof- 

maimrtthal. Grillparzers paUtisehe Fer- 
mat hints, 1915; and F. Sturi, Grillparzer 
und Kant , 1933. 

Grilse, see SALMON. 

Grimald, Nicholas (1519-6*2). Eng. poet 
and theologian, b. in Huntingdonshire 
and educated at Cambridge. He became 
a probationer fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1541 and chaplain to Bishop 
Ridley in 1347. His connection with 
Ridley led to his imprisonment, and he is 
said to have c-caped only by recanting. 
It w’oj at Ridley’s desire Hint G. trails. 
Laurent ius Yulia’s book, the alleged 
Donation of Constant me, also Fnons Syl- 
vius’s Dc gesft* Hasdwnsis Caudill, lie 
is best remembered by his contributions 
to Totters Songes and Sonette * (1557), 
although for m>wo reason thirty of his 
forty poems were suppressed in the s<*cond 
od. Ills poetry was muddle* 1 on Surrey's, 
but Is inferior to it. There are two Lat. 
tragedies of G.'s still extant: Archipro - 
pheta sice Johannes Linptista (1543) and 
Christ us ledivicus (1543); and tram*. of 
Cicero’s Do offinis and Virgil's Georgies. 

Grimaldi, Francesco Maria (1619-63), 
It. Jesuit and natural philosopher, b. 
at Bologna. Ho wrote a valuable work 
entitled Ph ys ico-mat hes is de Lunune. 
Colordnis, 1 1 Iride aUiisque an it ex is (1665), 
which contains accounts of numerous 
experiments relating to tho interferences 
of the rays of light. This phenomenon 
of intorterenoo was at tho time enunciated 
as a proposition: 4 That a body actually 
ouligliUmed may become obscure by 
adding now ughfc to that which it bn** 
already received.* Ho was also tho dis- 
coverer of 4 diffract ion* of light, after- 
wards designated 'inflexion* by Newton, 
who also corrected hie theories of the 
different refrangibilities of tho rays. 

*u 
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Grimaldi, Giovanni Franoeseo (1600-80), 
It, architect and landscape painter, sur- 
named 'll Bolognese’ from his bp. He 
was a relative and pupil of tbo Caracoi. 
He became architect to Pope Paul V., and 
was employed by Cardinal Mazarin and 
Loui't XIV. upon architectural designs 
and fresco-painting In the Louvre. 

Grimaldi, Joseph (1770-1837), the most 
famous of Eng. clowns, b, in London, 
the son of an It. actor. His father 
was nearly seventy when G. was 6. and 
tradition has it that he beat his son 
unmercifully in the course of training him 
for the stage. He first appeared at Sadler’s 
Wells as au infant dancer in 1781, and in 
the same year lie took part in the panto- 
mime at Drury Lane. When O. was nine 
his father d„ and in the circumstances 
G. was allowed to act both at Drury Lane 
and at Sadler’s Wells on the samo evening. 
When he was fifteen Drury Lane paid him 
£3 a week and Sadler’s Wells £4 ; yet ho 
still found time to help in an uncle’s 
butcher's shop. When nineteen he 
married the danghter of ono of the pro- 
prietors of Sadler’s Wells, but she died 
very soon afterwards. Four years later 
he married a Drury Lane actress. Ills 
health gave way at the peak of his fame 
Hnd he was a cripple by forty-five. 
Finally he was dependent on charity. 
His greatest succe&s was in Mother Goose, at 
Covent Garden in 1806; a part which ho 
constantly revived until his last per- 
formance in March 1828. G. was a 
creative artist, w'hose humorous effects 
wore achieved by ceaseless labour and 
thought. See his memoirs, ed. by Charles 
Dickens, 1838. 

Grimm, name of two -brothers, distin- 
guished Gor. philologists and atoriologists, 
both b. at Hanau, and fellow students in 
law* at Marburg Univ. 

Jakob Ludwig Karl (1785-1863) began 
his literary career at Paris (1805) as 
assistant to Prof. Savigny, a celebrated 
tier, jurisconsult, the founder of the 
4 historical school’ in Germany. This 
work enabled O. to gain valuable insight 
into the ‘scientific method* he later 
pursued in his investigations of the Teu- 
tonic languages, which led to bis becom- 
ing the founder of scientific philology 
and to his epoch-making discovery known 
as C/rimm’s Law (<7.v.), enunciated in ids 
Deutsche GrammaHk, the greatest philo- 
logical work of the ago. While librarian 
at Wilhelmshohe and then at Kassel ho 
was able to carry on nis favourite studies 
of philology and of old and medieval Gor. 
poetry. In 181 1 he pub. bis first work in 
the latter subject, Ucbcr den A Udeutschen 
Meistergesang. During 1827-37 he was 
lecturer in the Gcr. language, literature, 
and antiquities at Gott Ingen Univ, Later 
he became lecturer at Berlin Univ. His 
Kinder- v mi Hausvmrchen , collected and 
pub. with his brother, made fairy-tales 
popular throughout Europe, and gave 
rise to the investigations which entail. the 
modern science of Folklore . The brothers 
G., In their quest for old stories, wont to 
medieval MS»S. and folk-books and, above 
all, took down from dictation what Gor, 
peasants remembered of tbo old tales. Of 


all the people from whom tlioy collected 
stories it is Frau Kathcrina Vichmann 
who Is most remembered. fcJhe was the 
wife of a tailor of Niederzweliren, near 
Kassel, about fifty -flvo when the brothers 
first met her, and in the words of Wilhelm, 
‘retains fast in mind these old sagas, a 
talent which, as she says, Is not granted 
to every one. . . . Hhe recounts her stories, 
thoughtfully, accurately, with uncommon 
vividness and evident delight.* The first 
collection of their book of tales was pub. 
in 1812 (now complete ed. trans. by 
Margaret Hunt, illustrated by Joseph 
Scharl, 1949). His Deutsche Jtecht salter* 
turner and Mythologie treat of the society 
and religious superstitions of Central 
Europe in tho Middle Ages. G. stands 
out among scholars for his stupendous 
learning and disinterestedness. 

Wilhelm Karl (1786-1859) was assistant 
librarian at lvassel and prof, extraordinary 
at Gottingen. At Berlin lie collaborated 
with h is brother. Ho wrote independent ly 
Die Deutsche H cldc usage, Kwmpe-l' tst r, 
and many treatises on tier, literature anu 
antiquities. See also trans. of their works 
by L. Crane, 1882, and M, Hunt, I KM, 
with an introduction by A. L:mg. See 
E. Tonnelat, Lcs Contes dcs Jrtres Grimm , 
1912. 

Grimm, Friedrich Melchior, Baron von 
(1723 1807), witty Gor. writer, ft. at 
Katisbmi and educated at Leipzig. In 
1749 ho made tho acquaintance of 
Rousseau, and became closely associated 
with tho Encyclopedists. In t he musieal 
war between the partisans of Fr. and It. 
music G. sided with the latter and wrote 
in their defence a witty pamphlet, Le 
Petit PruphHc de Boehm ischbmda (1753), 
followed by Letires sur la musique fran- 
fuise. On becoming secretary to tho duke 
of Orleans he wrote, in conjunction with 
Diderot and Abb6 Ragnal, literary bul- 
letins containing acute criticism on Fr. 
literature. In 1776 ho w'as appointed 
minister to the Fr. court by tho duke of 
Gotha, and in 1795 us minister of Russia 
to Hamburg by the Empress Catherine. 
Ills Correspondance littfraire, irfuloso- 
phique , et critique was published in 1812. 

Grimma, tn. of Saxony, Germany. It 
stands on tho 1. h. of the Muldo and is 
about 17 m. S.E. of Leipzig. Hero is flic 
Furs tense hulls a school founded in 15.»0. 
The people are chiefly engaged In the 
manuf. of iron goods and in agriculture. 
Pop. about 12,200. 

Grimmelshausen, Hans Jakob Chris- 
toff el von (c. 1625-76). Ger. author, b. at 
Gelnhauscn in Hesse-Caasol. As a boy he 
was kidnapped by Hessiaft soldiers, and 
becoming a soldier hlm^olg fought on t he 
imperial side in tho Thirsty Years war. 
At tho end of the war ho fettled at Rou- 
ohen in Baden, and entefod the service 
of tho bishop of Straslrtirg, becoming 
Srhultheiss (magistrate) qf Renchou tn 
1 665. He devoted his leisure t o literature 
end pub. hov. remarkable novels. Tu 
1669 he pub. Der abenteuerhche Simph - 
cissimus, a work which is modelled on 
the picaresque romances of Hpain ttud is 
largely autobiographical in its descriptions 
of the stirring scones of tho hero's child- 
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hood. Among his other works are 
Simpticianische Schriften ; DU Erzbeh'ii * 
gerin und Landsidrtzcrin Courasche (e. 
1669), Der seUsame Spring Lnsf eld (1670), 
and Dob wun derbarl iche Vogelnest (1672). 
Ills satires and gallant novels, modelled 
on Cyrano de Bergerac, eueli as Dieiwald 
und Amelinde (1670), aro very inferior to 
Simplici ss i m us. See Simplicisslmus (ed. 
by A. von Keller, 1854, and 11. Kurz, 
1863-64). 

Grimm's Law, important phonetic law 
which states the changes in the consonants 
of words in the course of their develop- 
ment from the Primitive Indo-European 
languago into Low and High Ger. Tho 
various languages of the Indo-European 
family show that, as they developed from 
the original language, each into its own 
special form, their consonants and vowels 
underwent change according to u certain 


The most important consonant changes 
by which Primitive Ide developed into 
Germanic are summed up In tho formula 
known as G. L., from the Ger. philologist 
Jacob Karl Ludwig Grimm (1785-1863), 
who first worked out the law, although 
it was not he who discovered it, this law 
being already suspected by tho Dan. philo- 
logist Rasmus Christian llask (1787-1832). 
It is now known that G. L. was stated by 
Grimm in a form no longer admitted as 
exact. This law, which takes into 
account the 'permutation of consonants' 
of tho first shifting, states that the Indo- 
Europeau bh, dh, gh (the ' voiced aspirates') 
ultimately bocame in Germanic 6 , d, g 
(‘voiced stops* or ‘mediae'), that 6 , d, g 
became y, t , k (‘unvoiced stops' or 
‘tenues'), and that y, t, k became/, je> ( Ih ), 
h (‘unvoiced spirants'; tho h is like ch 
in loch). 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Gothic 

Old High 
German 

German 

English 

bh 

bhrfttr 

<f>pdnjp 

frater 

bropar 

bruoder 

Bruder 

brother 

dh 

rudhirn 

Lpuripos 

ruber 

rau&s 

rot 

rot 

red 

ah 

Htiglmobi 

CTtl \hj 

— 

bteigun 

stigan 

steigen 

stye 

l 

— - 

— 

tribus 

| >aiirp 

dorf 

Dorf 

horp 

d 

darn 

«r • 

demure 

tamjan 

zamjam 

z&lunen 

tame 

g 

janu 

genu 

knlu 

kniu 

Knie 

knee 

P 

pudu 

7/0 UV 

pes 

fGtus 

fuoz 

Fuss 

foot 

t 

tri 

rpfU 

tres 

hreis 

dri 

drei 

three 

k 

kainpata 

Kioirr) 

capere 

hafjan 

heffan 

heben 

heave 


law. Knowing this law, tho philologist 
can take a word from an early ldo tongue 
ami say beforehand in what form that 
word will he found in any one of tho lan- 
guages descended from it in Sanskrit, 
Lat., Gk., or Germanic. The vowel or 
consonant of the word will have undergone 
a regular and known metamorphosis. Ilo 
could predict, for example, that bhrd{r in 
Sanskrit would bo in Gk. -j/p, in Lat. 
frater , in Gothic brfour, in Ger. Bruder , 
and in Eng. brother. The Germanic lan- 
guages which Grimm investigated differ 
from Primitive Ido much more in their 
consonants than in their vowels, and these 
consonants it is with which G. L. is con- 
cerned. Tho Priinitivo Germanic system 
of consonants is best seen in Gothic, the 
most anet. of the Germanic languages, in 
Early Low Ger., and in Early Scandina- 
vian. Tho Primitive Ide consonantal 
system is seen, with little deviation, in 
Sanskrit, Gk., Lat., Lithuanian, Old 
Slavonic, and Old Celtic. Tho Gcrmanio 
languages uudenvent their characteristic 
changes at two more or less definitely 
marked epochs. The first, known as tho 
First Consonant Shifting , took place in 
prehistoric times, the Secontl Consonant 
Shifting belongs to the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. In tho latter certain 
Primitive Gonnanic consonants under- 
went a change os the words lu which they 
occurred entered the High Ger. dialocts, 
A word beginning with a t in Gothic, for 
instance, would change this t for a z 
(pronounced ts) in High Ger. Gothic, 
which underwent only the first consonant 
shifting, is tho best representative of tho 
Low Ger. and Scandinavian dialects; Old 
High Ger. the host representative of the 
other dlvs. of the Germanic languages. 


The Amcr. philologist Wm. Dwight 
Whitney believes that these changes, 
so arbitrary in appearance, have a physio- 
logical basis. They arise in tho course of 
what. Max M dll- r calls ‘ dialectic growth,* 
similar to that instanced in tho word vat t 
in wine-vat, which is tho O.E. form of the 
N. Eng. fat, a vessel, and in such a dialec- 
tical change as that of he liveth into he 
lives , where the aspirate dental th becomes 
s. See R. Morris, Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence (London), 1872, revised 
by L. Kellner (London), 1895. 

Grimsby, seaport in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, on the S bank of tho Humber, 15 m. 
S.E. of Hull, and the largest fishing port in 
England. In I860 the total number of 
fishing vessels using tho port was 60 
(sailing) and tho fish sent by roil 96,840 
ewt. ; in 1830, following dock improve- 
ments, the figures were 587 sailing vessels 
and 933.620 cwt.; in 1909 the total 
number of vessels was 608 (20 sailing and 
579 steam) and the fish dispatched 
amounted to 3,519,300 cwt. The present 
fishing licet comprises 350 steam trawlers, 
tho largest of which ore over 1000 tons 
dead weight. G. trawlers fish as far 
afield as the Faroes, Iceland, Bear Is., and 
the Whi to Sea. The three fish docks cover 
64 ac. of water and the pontoon or covered 
fish market, li m. long, has overall access 
to tho railway lor handling and dis- 
patching catches. Tho onn. average value 
of fish landed at G. was, before the Second 
World War, between A3 ,000,000 and 
£4,000,000. in 1945 the 2,143.455 cwt. 
of fish landed were* sold for £7,953,038. 
Ancillary industries to the fishing fleet 
include ship repairing and shipbuilding, 
marine engineering, net, rope, and twine 
making, box making and cooperage, toe 
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manuf. and cold storage, fish salting and 
curing and processing, preparation of 
fish meals and fertilisers, and ship's 
husbandry. Whilo G.'« staple Industry 
is Ashing, there are other well estab. 
Industries in the tn.; these include saw- 
mills, animal foods and medicines, biscuits, 
bituminous paints, brick tiles and clay- 
wafo, chemical products, flour, iron and 
alloy castings, jam and preserves, light 
care, paper and newsprint, plastics, wood- 
work, and furniture. 

There are many fine old buildings, 
including a par. church and some inter- 
esting Rom. remains. Tlio first tn. hall, 
a substantial 4 mud and stud* structure 
built by the burgesses in 1394, stood for 
nearly four centuries until 1780, when it 
was roplaccd by a brick building w hioh was 
demolished m 1863 and the present tn. 
hall erected on a new site. The site of the 
par. church of St. James Is still marked by 
the three St. Mary*s Gates, W., S., and E. 
St. James was entirely rebuilt, probably 
between 1190 and 1225, in the prevailing 
Early Eng. style. A drastic * restoration* 
was carried out in 1 7 1 8, when the transepts 
became a thoroughfare from High Street 
to Deonsgate, and mayoral elections took 
place In the building. Finally in 1858 
Canon AJnslie, as vicar, began the work of 
true restoration, which was carried on 
by his successors up to 1 928. The church 
was bombed by Gor. planes on July 11, 
1943, but the solidity of tho work of the 
medieval builders as a whole withstood 
the blast. Of Willow Abbey, w'bich stood 
i m. to the H. of the church, hardly a 
vestige remains. The present free gram- 
mar school dates back to the Tudor pi nod, 
when Edward VI. granted a charter for its 
foundation or its re-foundation, as there 
was already a school there in the four- 
teenth century. Friargate Crossing, by 
its name, is an indication that the Austin 
Fnare had a house there. The FiancLs- 
caps. Grey Friars, had their house lu what 
is uovr Haven Street, the home of Gervase 
Holies, the seventeenth-century anti- 
quary. The Templars had a preceptory 
in Bargate. Notable institutions are 
the College of Further Education, a centre 
of co. college activities; the Technical 
Secondary School; the G. Nautical School 
(1922), which replaced the Fisherlarls* 
Institute of 1879 and which has five main 
depts.: senior navigation, junior nautical, 
marine engineering, marine cookery, and 
deep-sea halting; and the School of Art 
(which is also the home of the N. Lincoln- 
shire Art Society). There are also a free 
public library and a mechanics* institute. 

The name of G. is of Dan. origin, mean- 
ing ' Grim's town.' Tho story of Haveluk 
and Grim, first related by Peter of Lang- 
toft, a late thirteenth -century writer, is 
purely legendary. The story goes that 
Grim or Gryme was a poor merchant who 
rescued a bab$ whom he found deserted 
by the wayside. He brought him up and 
later found that he was the son of a Dan. 
king, Blrkabeen (no such king is known), 
by whom he was richly rewarded, and so 
founded the tn. of G: in memory of his 
foster son. Evidently the facts are that 
one of the leaders of the Invasion or of the 


early settlers bore the not uncommon name 
of Grim and bequeathed it to his Eng. 
home. Tlio actual recorded hist, of G. 
began iu 1087 with the Domesday survey, 
when the township was divided between 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, Ralph de Mor- 
temor, and Drew de Beurero. Richard I. 
held a meeting here (as recorded in tho 
Black Book of the Admiralty) probably in 
April 1194, which indicates that it was 
t lien the main port on the Ilumber. King 
John granted its first charter for fifty-five 
marks of gold. In 1319 Edward II. 
granted a charter allowing the burgesses 
to hold two fairs and to have their own 
jail and assizes. Tho prosperity of G. 
in the Middle Ages did not continue un- 
interruptedly. Frequent references to 
the silting up of the havon and the con- 
sequent decay of the tn. occur throughout 
Tudor and Stuart times. The first change 
for the better came in 1800 when the new 
dock was opened under an Act of Parlia- 
ment for enlarging and improving the 
haven. In 1849 Prince Albert laid the 
foundation of the lloyal Dock, the out- 
come of tho amalgamation of the old 
G. Haven Company with the Manchestir, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
pany which extended tho lino to G. m 
1848. After the opening of tho Rojal 
Dock in 1852 the spectacular rise of G. 
began, when the fishing Industry was 
started with a few trawlcib, and the 
corporation laid out roads in the E. 
marsh. During the next half-century G. 
became the foremost fishing port in the 
world. In 1912 a new commercial dock 
was opened at Immlnghain, 6 m. up riv., 
to relieve the congestion in the docks at 
G. and the new fif-h dock, a development 
that was retarded hv the I* irst World War, 
was eventually opened iu 1931. Iu the 
Second World War G. was a naval base 
of some slight importance, and on some 
twenty-eight occasions missiles were 
dropped on tho tn ; but tho losses were 
comparatively slight — 124 civilians killed 
and 547 premises destroyed. Churches, 
schools, and tho tn. hall were damaged, 
the public library partially demolished, 
and many business premises damaged or 
destroyed by fire. Tho tn. rid urns one 
member to Parliament. Cleethorpes, 
31 m. B.E. of O., is a well-known health 
resort. Pop. (estimated), 86,000. Str 
G. L. Alward, The Sea Fish crus of Great 
Britain and Inland , 1932, and M. Graham. 
Fish Gate , 1943. 

Grimsel Pass, situated in tho Bernese 
Alps, Bwitzcrlund. It if over 7000 ft. 
high, and leads to tho valley of the Aar, 
being crossed by a carriage road. At the 
foot of the pans is the G. Hospice. It wu-. 
here that the Fr. were victorious over the 
Austrians in 1709. 

Grimspound, relic of 49u anct. strong- 
hold on Dartmoor, Devonshire, near the 
vil. of Hanulton Down. -It consists of a 
score of stone huts within a stone wall 
about 5 ft. high. It Is said to bo an 
example of on Early Bronze Age vil. oamp- 
dwelling, and is a unique specimen. 

Grimtborpe, Edmund Backet, Baron 
(18HM905), a famous authority on archi- 
tecture and horology, woe the designer of 
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Biff Ben. the great Westminster clock. 
He was b. at Carlton Hall, near Newark, 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, was 
called to tho Bar, and became a Q.C. in 
1854. Ho was for some years a leader 
of the pari. Bar. Ho was much interested 
in architecture, designed f>ov. churches, 
and was responsible for restoring St. 
Albans Cathedral. 

Grin, Henri Louis, see De Bougemont. 

Grind&l, Edmund (151!) 83), Eng. div- 
ine; a prebendary of Westminster under 
Edward VI.; lived on the Continent 
during Mary’s reign, embracing the toaoh- 
inff of Geneva; returned on Elizabeth's 
accession. Bishop of London, 1559; 
archbishop of York, 1570; of Canterbury, 
1575. His Puritan sympathies wero not 
shared by tho court and lie declined to 
suppress private meetings of the clergy for 
scriptural study, ami lie was accordingly 
sequestrated. Writings and life were 
printed by the Parker Society, 1853. 

Grindelwald, vil. situated in the canton 
of Berne, .Switzerland, and in the Bernese 
Oberland. Here are tho upper ami lower 
G. gla< iers, and the beauty of the spot 
attracts a large number of visitors. It 
is connected by rail with Interlaken and 
Lautcrbruiincn. I < *• yqftl). 

Gringore, or liringoue, Piorre (c. 1475- 
r. 1514), Fr. poet and dramatist, b. at 
Caen. Ho began his literary career by 
writing allegoficnl and moral poems, after- 
wards writing for the stage, his works 
containing satires on tho politics of the 
time, llo was for many years n member 
of the K nf ants suns Souei, a theatrical 
company of Paris, ami in his comedies 
attacked all people of all ranks, including 
the pope, ills latter yeir -1 were spent in 
tho service of tho duko of Lorraine, during 
which timo ho wrote religious poetrv. 
His chief works aic Le Jut du Prince dcs 
Sots (1511), in which be satirised Popo 
Julius II.: La Chasse da ccrf ties cerfs 
(about 15*20); Le Mysttre dc Smnt-lAniis 
(about 152 i); and 11 cures de goitre Dame 
(15*24). Ste E. Bttdel, Pi erre Urinyoire , 
189*2. 

Gr inn ell, city of Iowa, U.S.A., in Powe- 
shiek eo., 55 in. N.E. of Dcs Moines. 
Manufs. include carriages, llour, gloves, 
etc. Pop. 5000. 

Grinnell Land. E. control part of Kilos- 
mere Is. m Arctic America, a mountain- 
ous, mainlv ice-covered tract, where foxes 
and reindi or are found. Kenneth Chan- 
nel and Kauo Basin separate it from 
Greenland. 

Grinstead, East, tn. in the co. of Sussex, 
England, just ovci 30 m. to the H.E. 
of London nml about 11 m. N.E. of 
Horsham. Hero are situated SaekviUo 
College, founded 1008, and tho St Mar- 
garet sisterhood. It nos a tine old par. 
« burch. Pop. 11,100. 

Grlqualand East, dint, of Cape Prov., 
S. Africa, lying to tho S. of Natal. It 
has an area of over 7500 mi. m. It is part 
of tho Transkeian Tors,, which, although 
they contain many European farms In 
certain dints., mainly iu G. K., arc for tho 
most part a native reserve, the Europeans 
in the majority of rural areas being 
almost exclusively traders. Adam Kok, 


the Grlqua chief, originally settled here, 
bringing with him 15,000 Griquas in an 
historic trek over the Drakensberg during 
which tho Griquas were constantly 
harassed by warlike Basutos (see Carol 
Birkby’s Zulu Journey ). Since 1875 
under tho administration of Cape Prov. 
The chief tn. is Kokstad. Pop. about 
270,000 (European pop. 8000). 

Griqualand West, situated to the N. 
of Capo Prov,, is bounded E. and S. by 
tho Orange It. and N. by Bechuanalond. 
In 1870 a party of prospectors discovered 
tho rkh ground afterwards known as 
Natal Kopje, which marks the start 
of the diamond industry in S. Africa. 
Tills ter. was proclaimed in 1871 as the 
crown colony of G. W., and a sum of 
£90,000 was paid to the Orange Free State 
by wav of compensation. From this time 
people flocked to the colony and the pop. 
rose to 50,000 in the first year, though it 
was of a very ’floating* charatter. In 
1880 G. W. was incorporai oil with the 
Cape Colony', which was merged in the 
Union of S. Africa, 1910. 

Griselda, fictional character whoso con- 
duct typifies wifely obedience. She was 
a very beautiful Piedmontese peasant girl 
wooed by the marquis of Saluzzo. She 
became his wife, ami to assure himself 
of the worth and the stability of her 
character he put her to the severest 
ordeals, through all of which she passed 
successfully. After which, confidence 
complot» ly restored, they were reconciled 
and happy. Thu origin of tho story was 
Boccactio’s Decameron. Petrarch also 
u->od It and Cl, vucor in his Clerkes Tale. 
In all parts of tho Continent versions of it 
are fournl and it has formed tho subject 
of hcv. plays. Fr., Ger , and Early Eng. 

Grisi, Giulia, or Julia (1811-69), famous 
It. soprano prinm donna, b. at Milan. She 
studied under Giacomo Giacomelli, and 
made her first public appearance there in 
tho part of Emma, in Kossini’s Zelmira. 
She visited Florence, Paris, and London, 
winning universal fame. Sev. operas 
wero written especially for her, including 
Bellini’s Puritan i; but the rolo iu which 
she obtained her greatest triumphs was 
that of Normaln. In 1856 she married 
Mario, a tenor, and toured with him in 
Amorica. The tour was not a success and 
fcho returned to Europe. Her triumphs, 
her friendship with ThCophlle Gautier, and 
her peaceful old age are recorded in the 
life hv Lifar (1948). 

Gris Nez (Fr. ‘grey ness’), cape in the 
dept, of Pas do Calais, France, is the point 
on tho Fr. coast nearest to Britain. It is 
mid wav between Calais and Boulogne, 
and opposite Dover. 

Grisons (Graubdnden), largest canton of 
Switzerland, is bounded on the E. and S. 
by tho Tyrol and Lombardy. It is a wild 
mountainous diet, intersected by narrow 
valleys. It includes the upper valley of 
tho Inn, the three main sources of the 
Rhino, and cy. glacier groups. Tiie 
valleys are fertile and cattle roaring aud 
agriculture are the chief pursuits of the 
inhub. Iron, lead, and copper are found 
in small quantities and there are mineral 
sprlugs. The namo (from Uraubundeu, 
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the Grey League) la derived from the grey across the N lemon (July 1041) Ills left 
coat worn by the people of the canton who win* joined with Zakharov's right in a 
formed a league in the fifteenth century to converging move on G., and the fortress 
resist tho tyranny of tho nobles. The fell to tho Red Army on July 16 after a 
cap. is Chur, and l>avos ( St. Moritz, and threo-day fight. Pop. 50,000. 

Arosa aro popular pleasure resorts. Area Groggy Lameness, see Navicula 
2746 sq. m. Pop. 128,200. Direasf. 

Grits, coarse sandstones, often very Groin, architectural t erm signifying the 
impure. Examples occur in the Grey- angular curve made by tho intersection of 
wackes and the Torridonian sandstones of two arches; when the intersecting a relics 
Scotland and Wales. Millstone grit is tho have the same diameter und height, tho 
fourth member of the Upper Carboni- G. is said to bo regular; when one Is scnn- 
ferous scries and is situated between tho elliptical and tho other semicircular, tho 
Lower Coal Measures and the Pendleside G. is irregular. Tn Gothic architecture 
group. It varies from 4000 ft. thick In the Gs. are always ribbed. 

Lancashire, until It becomes very unJin- Grolier, Jean, Viscount d’Agulsy (1479- 
portant In Scotland. In S. Wales it 1565), Fr. bibliophile ami roimois6eur 
consists of sev. layers, tho top of massive of book-bindings, was b. at Lyons. He 
sandstones termed ‘Farewell Hock’ by entered tho diplomatic servico under 
the miners, because no workable seams of Francis I. and spent some time m Milan 
coal lie below it. Pennant grit of fho and Rome. There he gradually collected 
same dlst. is a hard grey felspathic wind- a unique library of richly bound vols., 
stone, cut as a freestone and used for devoting a great part of his fortune to it. 
building purposes. Kinderscout grit, so In 1675 tho collection was sold publicly, 
named from the Peak of Derbyshire, is the realising xery high prices. Part of it is 
lowest div. of the Millstone grit of that In the National Library, Pans, and a few 
area, while Hosslyn sandstone of Scotland xols. are in tho lint. Museum 
is still another local development. Grolier Club was founded In Vow Yoik 

Grivegn6e, tn. of Belgium and suburb of In 1884 with tho object of c licnm aging the 
Li6ge, 2 m. to the b.E. of tho city, on the art of bookmakJng. Lee tun s and cxlubi- 
R. Ourtlie. Thcro are roal -mines and tions are given, and n number of works 
important iron woiks, foundries, and have been pub. by it. It hat u library ami 
manufs. of earthenware. Pop 18,400. remling-room. 

Grizzly, see Br\K. Groningen: 1. Most N. prov. of tho 

Groat (from tho Dutch, ‘great’ or Netherlands, bounded N. by the North 
‘thick’), name applied in tho Middle Ages Sea, S. by the Drente, E by llanoxor, and 
to all largo thick coins. The Eng. G. was | W. by Friesland. It is very low and 
first issued in 1351 and discontinued in i includes much reclaimed marshland. The 
1662. It was a silver coin equal in value soil Is fertile and well rnltmitcd, and 
to fonrpence. In 1836 a coin of similar agriculture is the prin. industry of the 
value w as struck, tho fourpenny piece. people. On tho coast falling and ship- 
Grock {b. 1880), modern clown, whose building are carried on. Pop. about 
real name was Adrien Wcttach, b. at 147,400. 2. Cap. ot tho prov. of G. f on 

Reconvilier, son of a Swiss watchmaker, the Ilunsc, 92 m. N.E. of Amsterdam, is 
lie early sought work in a circus, doing tho most important tn. in the N. of II ol- 
cvery thing and anything, being by turns land. Connected by canals with the 
flrot fiddle, pianist, cashier, mime, and Dollart and (Ijsselmeer) Zuydcr Zee, it 
acrobat — but al wax s the philosopher wit h forms a good centre for Made. It pos- 
a y earning for music. He is remembered bosses a univ., botanical gardens, a 
bv iminv for hw diminutive fiddle, his museum, and tn. hall, and is well laid out. 

a uamt antics with a grand piano, his thin Tho chief industries aro linen and woollen 
windlmg shanks, and generally unique manufs., tobacco, and boat -building. G. 
drollcry r Ho is said to have amassed a was occupied by the Gera. in MHO. (Jer. 
considerable fortune by his performances, resistance m N. Holland collapsed before 
JS’ee M. WilUon Disher, Cloums und I’anto- the advance of the Canadian A mix ( \pril 
mimes, 1930, 1945), the Gers. at (1. suiicnderlng ou 

Grodek, atn. in Galicia, Ukraine, 16 ni. April 16. Pop. 131,000. 

W.SAV. ot Lxov, Is a great fiax-growhig Gronovius, name of a family of scholars 
centre. Pop. about 13,000. who settled in Holland. They w«ro of 

Grodno: 1. Formerly also Gardinas, a Ger. extraction, their name bung (Jronov, 
region of the Byelorussian S.S.R., formerly of which tho above is a latinised form. 
Lithuania. It is low and marshy, and The urin. members of this family wore: 
there are extensive pine forests. Tho prin. Johann Fricdruh Oronbvtus (1611-71). 
rivs. are the Niemen, Bug. and Narev. b. at Hamburg. Ho was $t first a prof, at 
Rye, flax, hemp, barley, and potatoes are Deventer (1 042;, and afterwards at Leyden 
grown; the chief Industries are cloth, (1658). His knowledge of the classics and 
leather, bricks, and tobacco manufs. 2. of antiquities was profound. He cd. 
Tn., cap. of above, on the N lemon, 80 m. Livy, Tacitus, Plautus, Cicero, and the 
S.S.W. of Vilna It contains two casjtles, works of many other wrltdrs. 
one dating from tho twelfth century; the Jacobus Gronovius (1645-1710), son of 
other, quite modern, w&h turned Into & the preceding, was b, at Deventer. lie 
military hospital. Here the second par- also was a great scholar, and was first a 
titlon of Poland was arranged, 1793, and prof, at Pisa and then at Levden from 
in 1705 it was taken over by Russia. The 1679 till his death. His chief work was 
fortress of G. was taken by the Gors. in Thesaurus anHquitatum Ora corum (1697- 
1939. In Chernyakhov&ky’s advance 1702), although ho ed. sor. of the classics. 
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Abraham Gronovius (1694-1775), son of 
tho preceding, was librarian of Leyden 
Univ. 

Johann Friedrich Gronovius (1690- 
1700), brother of the preceding, was a 
botanist and writer of Flora Virginica 
(1739-43) and Flora Orientals, (175ft). 

Lorenz Theodor Gronovius (1730-77), 
son of tho preceding, was the author of 
Museum tchthyologicum (1751-56) and 
Zoophylucium Gronovianum (1763-81). 

Groome, Francis Hindes (1851-1902), 
Eng. author, son of Archdeacon 15. of 
Suffolk, By 1877 he had embarked on a 
literacy career, and is especially known as 
a student of gipsies, their life, language, 
and customs. G. wrote Jr i Gyp sy Tents 
(1880); Gypsy Folk-Tales (1899); and ed. 
Harrow's Larcngro (1900). Ho was one 
of the founders of the Gypsy Loro Society, 
and joint-editor of its jour, from 1888 
to 1891. Other works are A Short Border 
History (1887); Two Suffolk /friends 
(Archdeacon G. and K. FitzGerald) (1895); 
and the novel Kriegspirl (1896). 

Groot, Huig van, see Ghotiuh. 

Groote Eylandt, is. lying off tho N. coast 
of Australia in the gulf of Carpentaria. It 
is about 10 m. long and 40 m. broad. 

Groote, Schuur, #fhcial residence of the 
prime minister of the Union ot S. Africa. 
It. is 34 m. from Copo Town, near Rondes- 
boseh, and was formerly tho home of Cecil 
Rhodes, to whom thoro Is a memorial. It 
was originally, us its name tells, a ‘big 
barn’ owned by Jan van Kicheck and was 
restored for Rhodes by Herbert (later Sir 
Herbert) Raker. 

Gropius, Walter (h. 1883\ Ger. architect, 
b. ill Herlin. son of Walter Adolf (L, archi- 
tect. Educated nt Technical High School, 
Munich, started work with Peter Bch- 
rens, Ger. architect. Practised privately 
in Berlin from 1910 to 191 1 and from 1928 
to 1931. Director of Grand Ducal 
Academy of Art. Weimar (1919) and of the 
Grand Ducal Saxon School of AfUliated 
Arts, Weimar, which he fused as tlxe 
StanLliehes ltaubaus or School of Archi- 
tecture, with courses of art, science, and 
technology and which became celebrated 
for achievement in abstract art, function- 
alism in architecture, and experimentation 
in glass, metals, and textiles as materials 
( see further under AiU'itrrarTtTKK, 
Modem Architecture). In 1925 tho school 
was transferred to Dessau to buildings 
designed by O. Ho resumed private 

S raetice, in London, in partnership with 
iaxwell Fry, 1934-37. Prof, and chair- 
man, School of Architecture, Harvard, 
U.S.A., from 1938. Practised in partner- 
ship with Marcel Breuer In Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1937-40. Advisor to new 
Bauliaus, Amor. School of Design, estab. 
In Chicago In 1937. Member of Amor. 
Institute of Architects since 1 938. Pubs. : 
Staalhches Bauhaus (1923); Internationale 
' Architektur (1925); The A’ etc Architecture 
and the Banhaus (1935); and The Bauhaus , 
J9t9-‘J8 ( 1938). 

Gros, Antoine Jean, Baron (1771-1835), 
Pr. painter, b. in Purls, was tho son of a 
miniature painter. He studied first at 
David's studio, and afterwards travelled 
lu Italy, whore he became acquainted with 


Napoleon Bonaparte, having been intro- 
duced by Josephine. Ho was given an 
otflcial position by Bonaparte and became 
a military painter. In 1824 he was made 
a baron by Charles X. for his pointings in 
tho Pantheon. Ho afterwards gave up 
the romantic style of painting and turned 
to the classic stylo. In this, however, he 
seems to have been nnsxiccessful. aud 
committed suicide by throwing himself 
into tho Seine. His best pictures are 
‘Bonaparte at the Bridge of Arcole*; 
‘Napoleon Visiting the .Plague-stricken at 
Jaffa’ ; ‘The Battle of Eylau’; 'The 
Meeting of Charles V. and Francis I. * ; and 
among his works in the classic style, 

‘ Hercules and Diomcdcs.’ See studies by 
G. Dargenty, 1887, and II. Lcinonnier, 
190ft. 

Grosart, Alexander Balloch (1827-99), 
Scottish ecclesiastic and writer, b. at 
St irling. Ho was a student at Edinburgh 
Univ., and in 1850 was appointed Presby- 
terian minister at Kinross. In 1865 he 
became minister of Prince’s Park, Liver- 
pool, and of Blackburn in 1808, giving up 
the ministry in 1892. His chief work was 
done in his editing of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. He pub. the Fuller’s Worthies 
Library, consisting of thirty-nine vols. 
(1808-76), and in tho latter year began the 
Chcrtsey Worthies Library, both of which 
pubs, included tho works of many authors, 
among them George Herbert, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Abraham Cowley. In addi- 
tion to these he ed. tho works of writers 
such os Edmund Spenser (1882-84); 
Samuel Daniel (1885-96); and a number of 
o the is. See O. Smeaton, A Ureat Eliza- 
bethan, 1899. 

Grosbeak, name applied to some of tho 
species of tho family Fringillidop, belonging 
to the order Passeriformes, and includ- 
ing tho various kinds of Jlnches. In 
these birds tho beak is stout and very 
much developed. Among the species may 
be mentioned tho Pino G. ( Pyrrhula 
enuehabvr ), found in the regions of the 
N., ami tho Hawfinch (Cm * Ahraustus 
vulgaris), occasionally found in Britain. 

Grose, Francis (c. 1731-91), Png. anti- 
quary, b. at Greenford in Middlesex. He 
was at first a draughtsman, and exhibited 
Ids architectural drawings at the Academy, 
aud from 1755 to 1763 xva« Richmond 
herald. He spent a large part of his time 
in antiquarian research, and during this 
time became acquainted with Robert 
Burns. Ills cliief works arc Antiquities 
of England and Wales (1773-87); Classical 
J)ictwnary of the Vulgar Tongue (1735); 
and Antirpiitics of Scotland (1789-91). 

Grosnaya, or Grosnvl, see Gko/ny, 

Grossenhain, tn. of gaxony, Germany, 
to tho N.W. of Dresden, and cm the R. 
Rbder. It is noted for tho nianuf. of wool- 
len goods, hosiery, and machinery. Pop. 
14.600. 

Grosseteste, Robert (c. 1175-1253), 

bishop of Lincoln, 6. at Stradbroke in 
Suffolk of humble parentage. He was 
educated at Oxford And Paris. lie 
bccamo chancellor of Oxford Unfv. and 
rector of the Franciscans In that tn. 
After holding the offices of archdeacon ot 
Northampton and then of Leicester, he 
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became. In 1235, bishop of Lincoln. 
While holding this office he carried on a 
dispute from 1239 to 1245 with the Lin- 
coln chapter, finally gaintug his point — 
the right of visitation. Ho also stood up 
for the rights of the Church against the 
State, thus involving himself in disputes 
with Henry 111., ana for his own Church 
against that of Rome, thereby coming into 
conflict with the pope. See F. S. Steven- 
son, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln , 
tS99. 

Grosseto: 1. It. prov. in Tuscany. It 
is a mining and agrio. diat., but is very 
barren and unhealthy in parts. Area 
1735 sq. m. Pop. 177,000. 2. Tn. of 


Polytechnic as an entertainer, with comio 
songs and sketches at the piano. In 1877 
he began a successful career as actor In 
The Sorcerer , later playing in many other 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and winning 
especial distinction as the admiral in 
Pinafore . He was with the D'Oyly Carte 
company at the Savoy from 1881 to 1889, 
and then resumed his individual recitals 
for a time. He played in His Excellency 
(1894); Young Mrs . Yatde (1898); and 
The Gay Pretenders (1900). Again re- 
sinning his recitals for some years, he 
finally retired in t909. His writings 
include The Reminiscences of a Society 
Clown (1888); The Diary of a Nobody 
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Italy, cap. of the above prov., about 40 m. 
S.S.W. of Sieuft. Tn the Second World 
War the cloisters of the cathedral were 
razed, but the main building was un- 
damaged ; the Chcllinna Library was 
wrecked, but most of the valuable books 
had been removed to safety. Pop. 20,000. 

Grossglockner, mt. of the Alps (12.400 
ft.), the culminating peak of the lJnbe 
Tauern on the borders of Carlo 1 Ida, 
Salzburg, ami the Tyrol, Austria. First 
ascended In 1 SCO. 

Grossglogau, see, GlooaU. 

Grossgdrschen, vil. of Saxony, Germany, 
situated S. of Lutzen. The battle of 
Lutzen, in 1813, is often styled the battle 
of G. 

Gross!, Lodovlco, are Vjadana. 

Gross-Lichterfelde, tn. and com. of 
Germany In tW prov. of Rrandetiburg. 
It forms a suburb of Jierlln, and is situated 
about 6 m. from the city. Pop. 48,000. 

Grossmith, George (1847-1912), Bug. 
actor and public entertainer, son of a 
journalist. In 1866 he was a reporter for 
The Times, but soon gave it up for the 
stage. In 1870 be made his d6but at the 


(with his brother, Wcedon G., 1894); 
Cups and Saucers; and various songs. 

Gross-Moyeuvre, see Movkuvrk- 
Granpe. 

Grosswardein, see Okadf.a M uir.. 

Grosz, George (h. 1893), Ger. painter of 
the ultra modern school, who, recognising 
in the political development of Hitlerite 
Germany an imminent threat to his life, 
emigrated to the U.H.A. In 1932. and was 
subsequently naturalised. To-day ho 
is considered one of the loading Amer. 
painters, in Germany bis Hogartlilan 
art, with ruthless and* acid cynicism, 
satirised militarism, capitalism, the bour- 
geoisie, and tho reactionary powers repre- 
sented by the generals, too big industrial- 
ists, the JO. Prussian Junkers, and the 
Church. Rename leader fin tho school of 
Ger. oxpreMHionlsm kmwfrn as the ‘now 
objectivity/ From 1933 ; he and his work 
disappeared Into oblivion so far us tho 
majority of tiers, were concerned and his 
paintings were among those condemned 
in Hitler's exhibition ' Degenerate Art/ 
Ills ‘Kcce Horn o'— Christ on tho Cross 
wearing a gas-mask and army boots — 
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brought him in the late twenties, and long 
before Hit lor, to face a tribunal on a charge 
of blasphemy. Works belonging to the 
Ainer. phase of his art includo ‘ Even Mud 
has an End,' a work symbolic of tortured 
mankind. In * Glory's Last Hide* the 
apocalyptic rider, War, bos not been more 
impressively delineated since Dilrcr. 
Apart from these drawings, which belong 
to his most mature works, his output in 
America includes landscapes, still lifes, 
portraits, studies of animals and plants, 
all painted with love for his models and 
with masterly skill, lie 1ms a studio 
near Now York. See btudy by M. It ay, 
1927, and I. Uofbaucr (cd.) t George 
Grosz, 1919. 

Grote, George (1794-1871), eminent 
Eng. historian and politician, author of a 
standard work on Greece. lie was edu- 
cated at Charterhouse School, and after 
spending thirty years of his li/o ns a 
banker and ten ns one of tho members of 
Parliament for Lopdon, ho retired from 
Parliament in 1831 and from business in 
1843 to give his whole timo to literature. 
He was, with ltentham and Mill, one of the 
group of ‘philosophical’ radicals whose 
principles ho actively supported in Parlia- 
ment; he was one of tb** chief advocates of 
tho ballot. G. criticised Milford’s Wsioni 
of Grace, attacking its anti-democratic, 
deductions, which he held to he ba>cd on 
misconception. His own magnum opus 
regards the gov. of Athens ns that of an 
idealised democracy. G.’s History of 
Grrae , characterised by deep learning and 
the method of tho ‘philosophical* his- 
torian. supor-oded Mit ford’s and even the 
more scholarly work of Thirhvall. lie 
wrote also Plato and other Companions of 
Socrates, and an unfinished work on 
Aristotle. See life by Mrs. (]., 1S73. 

Grotefend, Georg Friedrich (1775-1853), 
Gcr. orientalist and classical philologist, 
educated at Gottingen. Was director of the 
Lyceum at Hanover. G. is most famous 
for contributing to the decipherments of 
old Persian (ouueifonn) inscriptions. His 
j\eue fi ext rage sur ErlaUterung tier perse- 
politanischen Keilsrhrift appeared in 1837; 
Neue Beitrtige zur Erladtcmng tier babylon - 
isrhen Keilsrhrift (1840). Other works 
aro Anfangsgriinde dcr deutschen PocMc 
(1815); JtuiHmenia Lingvo* Unihrictr 
(1835-38); Jludimenta lingua- Osrw 
(1839): Geographic tend Geschiehte von 
Altxtallca (1840-42). He also rc\iscd C. 
Wenck's Lateinische Grammatik (1823- 
1821) and contributed to tho Encyclo- 
pedia of J. Krscli and ,1. Gruber (1818). 
See worka of A. H. fc*aycc on Ancient 
Monuments (1881-94). 

Grotesque (It. groitesco , from grote sea, 
style of painting found in nnct. enpts, 
crypta , or grotto), in art a capricious and 
Incongruous style of decorat ton, in which 
human figures, animals, flowers, and fruit 
are all fantastically mingled in wild con- 
fusion. This stylo was used in the 
thirteenth century, and rediscovered 
during excavations made in the baths of 
Titus. It was very popular in the Ke- 
nalssance period, but soon became de- 
based. G. has come to bo applied to any 
fanciful combination of Ideas, or to any 


extravagant and absurd representation 
or appearance. Sec also ARABKsgi/K; Oari- 
oatt/rk. See Florio's Dictionary, 1598 
and lfill. 

Groth, Klaus Johann (1819-99), Ger. 
poet, b, at lleide in Schleswig-Holstein 
and educated at Tondern. He wrote 
lyric and epic poetry, and although bis 
poems do not reflect tho expression of Ger. 
country life as well as those on his own. 
on whom he modelled his own, neverthe- 
less he has gained for himself a place 
among the Gcr. poets. His chief works 
are Quickbom (1852); Drci Platl-deutsche 
Erzdhlangen\ Vertelln (1855); and Volks- 
leben in plattdrutsrhen Gedichten (1857). 
See lives by G. Seelig, 1924, and H. 
Schneider, 1930. 
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hugravuiR aft»*r a picture by M J. M'ltvelt. 


Grotius, Hugo, otherwise known as 
Huig van Groot (1583-1615), celebrated 
Dutch jurist, b. at Delft and educated at 
Leyden. 1. caving here he enteted the 
diplomatic sorvieo and was for a short 
time in service with an embassy to Eng- 
land. 11c been mo pensionary of Rotter- 
dam and support ed the Arnilniaus in their 
religion* controversies. This gained for 
him the hatred of I*rlnce Maurice, end bo 
was arrested and condemned to imprison- 
ment fur life. Hy the aid of his wife ho 
escaped and took refuge in Paris. Here 
he was grunted a pension by Louis XIII. 
(1621). He distinguished himself in every 
branch of literature and diplomacy. In 
1625 lie issued his celebrated work on 
international law, De Jvrt Kelli ct Paris. 
He became the Ambas. of Sweden at tho 
Fr. courts, and later proceeded to Stock- 
holm. Return* v¥ from here ho died at 
Rostock. He wrote much on theology, 
hist., and law, whilst as a poet he pub, 
some good verse both In Lat. and Hutch. 
His tragedy, Adamus End , was one of 
Milton’s sources. He annotated the 
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Bible, 1G41-40. Other works : De Veriiate 
Religion is Christiana- (1627) and Annates 
de Rebus lfelgicis, his best historical work 
(1657). See life by G. Butler, 1827 ; and 
studies by A. II61y, 1875; D. do Bruyn, 
1894; anil Vreelans (Eng. 1918). See also 
J. Ter Moulen, Concise Bibliography of 
Hugo Grotius (Leyden), 1925, and J. 
Huizinga, \\ ege dcr KuUurgeschichte , 1930. 

Groton, in. in the U.S.A., eo. of New 
London, Connecticut, on the It. Thames. 
Its chief industries aro connected with 
engineering and tobacco. In 1781 the tn. 
placed an important part in the Amer, 
war of Independence, but the garrison 
was massacred. Pop. 4700. 

Grotta del Cane (‘Grotto of the Dog’), 
cave near Naples and bordering on Lake 
Agnano. The cavo is filled with carbonic 
acid ga*i fumes of great strength. The 
name was given because lit tie dogs when 
sent into the cave w r cre almost suffocated, 
but revived on being taken out. 

Grotte, Median tn., 13 in. N.E. of the tn. 
of Girgenti. It is the centre of the sulphur 
mining industry. Pop. about 11,000. 

Grotzisk (Her. Gratz), tn. of Poland In 
the piov. of Poznan. 

Grouchy, Emmanuel, Marquis de (17(U»- 
1847), Fr. general who was b. iu Paris. 
He first saw active service with the 
revolutionary armies in La Vendfco. He 
was second in command of the army w hirli 
wa" sent to invade Ireland, and was able 
to land in Ireland, although he aecom- 

F lislied little. He next proceeded to 
talj, where he helped Jonbert. Ho 
showed great courage ami ability during 
the battles of Ejlau, Friedland, and 
Wogrnm, and was in command of the 
bod.\ guard of Napoleon during the 
Russian campaign. -He fought at Leip- 
zig, and covered the retreat of Napoleon 
to Puns. He was among the first to 
welcome Napoleon on his return to France. 
He fought and defeated Bluehc r at Ligny, 
but misjudged that general's tenacity of 
(purpose. After attempting to hold 
together the Fr. armies after Napoleon's 
second abdication, ho fled to the ILb.A. 
He returned in 1819, and was icstorcd 
to his rank in the Fr. army in 1831. 
JIh memoirs (5 vols.) were pub. 1>> his 
grandson. 

Ground Annual, in Scottish law an 
interest in land in the nature of an ann. 
rent or perpetual annuity. It is of two 
hind** fa) Feu duties arising out of church 
rop« ity parcelled out in lordships erected 
y the crown, such feu duties being the 
interest retained by the lords of erec lion 
after resigning their superiorities tn the 
erown. The feu duties became perpetu- 
ally payabl* because the crown never 
rendered any consideration (g.e.) for the 
power to rah < m them, (ft) Rents reserved 
for building lot-, in burghs where sub- 
feus are prohlbltrd Such G. A. is In the 
nature of a real burden laid on the lands of 
a fixed ann. payment in lion of price, and 
is usually accompanied with a personal 
obligation on tho part of the building 
speculator that he and bis representatives 
in a sale will not get.rhl of the G. A. 

Ground-base, in music, a bass, consist- 
ing of a few notes or liars, uneeaslngly 


repeated, and each time accompanied by 
a new or varied melody. See Beethoven's 
Son ale path ttique , Opus 13, first movement, 
motto allegro . 

Ground-ice, see Anciioiwck. 

Groundling ( Cobit is tania), fish of the 
loach variety. It is rarely found nowa- 
days, bub occurs in Eng. waters occa- 
sionally. It Is very small. 

Ground-nut, Earth-nut, or Pea-nut, 
leguminous vegetable which can bo grown 
as an ann. crop on light soils in almost any 
tropical or sub-tropical country. So far 
as the Brit. Colonial Empire is concerned 
product ion is centred chiefly in K. and W. 
Africa, but small quantities aro also 
grown in Malava, Mauritius, Hong Kong, 
and bt. Vince nt. As well as being used os 
an oil-seed it is used as a foodstuff not only 
as a Rtaplc in the countiies of production 
but also as a dessert nut in FiUropcan 
and Aincr. countries under tho name 
of pea-nut or monkey-nut. In Kenya, 
IJgandu. and Tanganyika Gs. arc one of 
tho subsidiary native food crops. In W. 
Africa the G. Is one of tho most important 
product's both for local consumption and 
for export. In Nigeria tho production is 
centred in the extreme N. of the pro- 
tectorate. Before the Second World War 
exports hod risen to as much as a third of 
a million tons valmd at over £1,000,000. 
They arc the second most valuable 
Nigerian export. In the Gambia (is. are 
an important native foodstuff and almost 
tlu* only export crop, exports in 1937 
being of the order of 70,000 tons. In the 
Gold Toast and Siena Leone Gs. are a 
native foodstuff of secondary importance 
and exports are negligible. Only a few 
hundred ac. arc under Gs. iu Hong Kong, 
tho Malay States, and Mauritius, cultiva- 
tion In these dependencies being solely for 
local » onsumption. The G. is exported in 
two lorins, r iindoeorticated,' ? e. in the 
shell, ami 'decorticated.’ The Midi, 
which represents about a quarter by 
weight of tho nut, is commercially of 
negligible value. The oil extracted irom 
undccortlcuted nuts is used mainly in tho 
munuf. of edible commodities, such ns mar- 
garine and h.ilud and frying oils, while the 
oil from decorticated nuts is used iu 
soap -making as well as for edible purposes. 
No available statistics of production as 
opposed to export aro availublo for most 
African countries or China, in both of 
which ureas Gs. ore grown extensively for 
local consumption. One reliable estimate 
of world production In 1939, disregarding 
production for internal consumption in 
Brit. W. Africa and Cliinu, is about 
4,775,000 tons, of which 3,414,000 tons 
would be available for* export. Of the 
quantities which enter, Into world trade 
nearly three-quarters !pro produced iu 
India. Of the whole Indian crop loss 
than a quarter is normally exported in tho 
ruw form, but there are also Indian 
exports of G. oil, and It the equivalent In 
raw material of this oil Is taken into 
account about ono-thtrd of tho wholo 
Indian crop can bo rogarded as grown for 
export. Tho oil content of tho O. varies 
In different varieties. In some it is as 
high as 48 per cent, but not tho wholo of 
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this can be extracted, and allowing for 
this fact, for the lower proportion of oil in 
certain varieties and for the fact that the 
oil content has to be reduced by a quarter 
in the ease of undccortioatcd nuts, an 
average figure of 36 per cent may bo used 
for calculating the oil content of Os. On 
this basis the oil equivalent of 3,414,000 
tons of nuts is 1,229,000, to which must 
be added 40,000 tons which is produced 
in those countries which have facilities for 
extracting oil. 



To nanny i h a (Iron n c/ - n tits Scheme.- This 
scheme was launched early in 1947 in the 
hope of securing a harvest which would 
gi\e Britain ample supplies of margarine, 
oils, and fats, at. a time when there would 
conUnuo to be a world shortage in those 
commodities. The White Paper on the 
scheme envisaged a minimum of 000,000 
tons of oil-seeds, risiug to an 111 , 11 . pro- 
duction of 800,000 tons by I960 51. With 
tills target in view* the gov. decided to 
spend £25,000,(100 on the clearing of 

3.500.000 ae. in the Kongwa, Urambo, 
and S. areas of Tanganyika in tho course 
of six years. Put up to the spring of 
1919, with a third of the allotted time 
gone, £20,000,000 had been expended, 
while not more than 75,000 ae. had been 
put into cultivation. Of the-.o over 

25.000 at* had been cleared but not rooted, 
and over 20,000 were open land which did 
not need much clearing. The fruit of 
two years' endeavour, in fact, amount ed 
to less than 30,000 uc. The average > ield 
of tho 1918 harvest, originally estimated 
at 7 50 lb. of <«s. per acre proved to be 
less than 5001b. Tlio gov. then derided 
that tho scale of the scheme should be 
cut down without, it wus claimed, any 
4ohs in the yield of oils and fats. In *ho 
light of experlonco the corporation formed 
to operate the scheme now believed that 
they could produce 600,000 tons of oil- 
seeds from some 2.000,000 ae. At 
Kongwn just over 50,000 no. were (1919) 
under cultivation — 25,000 were (3s., 

20.000 sunflower, and 2000 maize aud 
other experimental crops. At l tram bo, 
whero the scheme was at an earlier stage, 


500 ac. were (March 1949) under Os. and 
2700 under sunflower. The minister of 
food, who w r as responsible for the scheme, 
maintained In his reply In the House of 
Commons to critics of the scheme (March 
13, 1949) that the necessary tonnage 
could be obtained from the reduced area 
by altering the rotation of crops so as to 
grow sun-flowers instead of grass during 
part of the time that the soil was being 
rested. Development of the Kongwa 
area, which was started first, might have 
to be restricted and more effort put into 
the W. area of IJramho, and into the S. 
area, which was likely in the end to be tlie 
largest of all. The principle was accepted 
that in developing tho S. area ports, 
railways, and housing must be completed 
before ambitious agric. expansion were 
attempted. Both tho time and the cost 
of the scheme were therefore likely to l»e 
double the estimates made in the original 
White Paper, but it was suggested bv tbe 
gov. in 19(9, with some optimism perhaps, 
that tho course of world economic con- 
ditions, and of prices, might double the 
earnings iu the same way as they had 
doubled the difficulties. There could be 
only one reason for abandoning the 
scheme now that tlie country was so 
deeply committed, and that, would be 
proof that it wore agriculturally imprac- 
ticable. The best opinion, after bitter 
trial and error, was against so pessimistic 
a conclusion, although admitting that 
faulty mol hods of cultivation could still 
lead to grievous consequences. See -4n 
Economic Surety of the Colonial Empire , 
1940. See also W. K. Hancock, 
Survey of Jlrihsh Commonwealth Affairs. 
vol. ii., part ii., 1942, and llichenda 
Scott and Daryll Fordo, The Motive 
Economics of [A werin, 1946. 

Ground Pigeon, pigeon of the Peris- 
t crime family. It lias longer legs than 
the usual typo of pigeon. Turtledoves 
belong to this family. 

Ground Rent, rent reserved bv a land- 
owner to himself In consideration of al- 
lowing buildings to bo erected on hla land. 
Tho customary arrangement in speculative 
building operations is for the landowner 
not to grant a lease ut. nil until the 
buildings or part of tho building arc com- 
pleted, but to enter into an agreement 
with the builder to reserve a total O. It. 
011 his land to be subsequently appor- 
tioned to tho houses as and when they art 1 
completed. As each house or integral 
building is completed the landowner 
grants a lease iu which ho reserves the 
U. 11. on the site covered by such house or 
building. Tbe interest of tbe builder in 
the land therefore ends with the sale of the 
houses built, unless, as often happens, he 
buys tlio G. R. himself. As the builder 
thus drops out of the transaction, the 
liability on the covenants becomes sever- 
able, each purchaser being liable onl\ 
for broaches In respect of his own lease 
and houso. 

Groundsel (Setiecto vulgaris), herb of tbe 
Composite order. It ranks as a weed 
aud bears yellow flowers. Sometimes 
given to cage birds, especially canaries, 
which like the leaves. But it should not 
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be given; it contains a poison which Is 
cumulative in Its effects on the liver. 

Group Captain, rank of an officer com- 
manding a number of squadrons in the 
R.A.F., equivalent to that of an army 
colonel or naval captain. 

Groups, Theory of, study in higher 
mathematics which deals, not with actual 
quantities, but with operations. Certain 
operations in elementary work are 
familiar, e.g. multiplication, the squaring 
of a number, the rotating of a figure about 
an axis, and differentiation. If A is any 
operator which operates oq any quantity 

F, the result is usually expressed AF. If 
A operates again on the result, this be- 
comes A \F or A*F; if again, A 8 F, and so 
on. When the result of two successive 
operations in any order leaves the subject 
of the operations unchanged, the operators 
are then said to be inverse. The suc- 
cessive application of an operator and its 
inverse is known as the identical operation. 
Thus if X and Y are two such inverse 
operators, XYF *= F and YXF — F; .*. 
XV 1 and YX ■=» 1, and hence it is 
found convenient to write X- 1 for Y. 
Thus XX- 1 - 1 and X- l X ~ 1. Thus 
the result of the Inverse operation of X on 
F is X- l F, and tho result of a second 
operation is X- 9 F, and so on. Let A, B, 
O be three operations capable of operating 
on the samo sot of objects, of which tho 
result of any two in any order equals the 
third, c.g. AB — C, then A, B, C and their 
inverses ore said to form a group. And 
generally any number of such operations 
of which the result of tho successive 
application of any two is equivalent to a 
third form with their inverses a group. 
The number of operations in a group may 
bo finite or infinite. When It is finite the 
number is called the order of the group. 
For example. A*, A, 1, A* 1 , A -i form a 
group, which in this case is taid to be 
cyclical. 

Grouse and Grouse-shooting. O. Is a 
name which is in the exact sense applicable 
to all tho members of the sub-family 
Tetraonluiv; as commonly used the word 
refers only to the Red G. In addition to 
this species the Black O. (Tetrao tetrix) 
and the Wood G. (7*. urogallus ) are found 
in Great Britain; these are better known 
by the names respectively of Blackcock 
and Capercailzie, and reference should be 
made to articles under those headings. 
Among the other species of G. may bo 
named the Pinnated U. (T. cupido), 
peculiar to America: the Dusky G. (2*. 
obscurns), which inhabits tho Hocky Mts.: 
tho Canadian G. (T. Canadensis), found 
in Canada and the U.S.A.; the Hazel G. 
(Bonasa sylvestris ) of N. Europe; und the 
Kuffed G. (B. wmJttellus) of N. America. 
The Band ( i. < Pterocle ) and tho Prairie Hen 
(i Surrhajites ), which are found in the 
Asiatic tablelands, constitute another 
family (the 1 lerociido;). For tho White 

G. {iMQopus mutus, or vulgaris) see undir 
Ptarmigan. The Bed G. (L. Scoticus), 
al so called tho Moorcock or Moor-fowl, Is 
considered to be a variety of tho Willow G. 
( L . cdbus), which is fouud in N. Europe, 
Asia, ana America. It is found in tho N. 
of England, particularly in Yorkshire, 


Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Durham, In 
Wales, Ireland, and the Scottish is., and 
In most abundance in the Ilighlands of 
Scotland. The species is peculiar to the 
above-mentioned localities, and differs 
from tho other members of tho same genus 
in the fact that it docs not turn white in 
the winter. G.-shooting, as generally 
used, refers exclusively to the lied G. f and 
under that heading the habits, etc., of the 
bird will be treated. 

Grouse-shooting . — The Rod G. is mono- 
gamous; the pairing takes place early in 
the spring. Tho female lays from five to 
fifteen eggs, which require twenty-four 
days to hatch. Tho young birds are 
strong and hardy after the llrst fortnight, 
w hich is a somewhat critical period. The 
prin. enemy of the birds is the G. disease 
\Sitrongylus pergracilis), an epidemlo 
disease which occasionally causes groat 
ravages among the birds, and in a v<*ry bad 
season will practically preclude shooting 
over the moors affected. All through tho 
summer tho young birds follow tho parent 
birds; in the autumn they * break up* until 
tho winter, when they como together 
again iu. flocks (known as 'packs*), 
numbering, on tho average, about thirty 
or forty, though sometimes as many as 
sixty are found. In order that a G. moor 
should furnish an ahundanco of birds, tho 
latter must have a good supply of food and 
drink. The first requisite for a moor is 
therefore an abundant supply of pure 
water, and as the young shoots of the 
heather and wild ling form the chief food 
of tho birds at certain seasons, the heather 
must bo made to produce such shoots. 
This is effected by skilful periodical 
burning of the hoathcr in tracts, us old 
heather will not provido the required 
shoots. There are two methods of 
shooting G., over dogs or by driving. 
The former method, usually only practised 
on small moors, is impossible after tho 
birds have begun to pack. The most 
Important thing iu G.-shooting over dogs 
is the direction of tho wind. When a G. is 
disturbed it will fly down the wind, and if 
the sportsman is also coming down tho 
wind, his chance of a good shot will be 
small, if tho G. is made to breast the 
wind as it rises, it will turn and fly down 
the wind as soon as it lias a sufficient 
velocity, and as it turns there will bo the 
best chance of a shot. A moderate breoze 
blowing across the lino taken by tho 
shooting party is the best, and the most 
favourable woatlior is clear and sunny. 
If tho weather is wild odd wet, the best of 
dogs and shots do not stand much chance 
of a heavy bag. The dogs used are 
pointers or setters, the former being better 
if there is a plentiful supply of birds, other- 
wise tho latter. The $. are driven to- 
wards hidden butts or batteries, Iu 
which are the guns and Which are situated 
about 80 yds. apart. It Is obvious thAt 
upon tho site of tho butts depends much 
of the success of thp shooting. Tho 
beateip are spread out lu the form of a 
crescent, and are provided with flags to 
show the line of flight. The flanks 
must be well protected, tho usual lino of 
flight of the birds and tho peculiarities 
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of the dist. must all bo taken into account. 
The birds are shot as they fly towards 
the butts; their flight is so very rapid 
that it requires a first-class shot to 
kill with both barrels. From Deo. 11 to 
Aug. 11 (inclusive) is the ‘close time' for 
G.; ‘the Twelfth* is the abbreviation by 
which the opening of the season Is gener- 
ally known. For O. diseases see the 
papers of Prof. Young In the Proceedings 
of the Natural History Society of GIosqow 
(T.P. 225), and Dr. Klain*s work on the 
subject. See Grouse Shooting , 1893; 
T. Cank, Forty Years Mingled in Game, 
Fur , and Feather, 1891; and M. Stephens, 
Grouse Shooting, 1939. 

Grove. Sir George (1820-1900), Eng. 
writer, 6. at Clapham, London, who is 
principally remembered for his contri- 
butions to the literature of music. lie 
was at first an engineer, and spent his 
early days in the W. Indies. In 1849 ho 
became secretory to the Society of Arts 
and later to the Crystal Palace. Here he 
was largely responsible for the institution 
of those concerts which have done so much 
to promote the education of the Brit, 
public In muftfe. In 1808 ho became 
editor of Macmillan* s Magazine, and 
between the year" »8 0 and 1889 he cd. 
the Dictionary of Music. He was the 
first director of the Royal College of 
Music, and was knighted on his appoint- 
ment. See F. G. Edwards, A Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sir George Grove, 1897, 
and C. L. Graves, The Life and Ltttcrs of 
Sir George Grove, C.B., 1903. 

Grove, Sir William Robert (1811-96), 
Brit, scientist and lawyer, b. at Swansea: 
be was educated by private tutors and 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. Ho was 
called to tho Bar in 1835, and then for a 
time devoted himself to scientific studies. 
Ho invented a voltaic cull that is called 
the U.*s cell, and by this, and by an antici- 

E atlon of the methods of electric lightiug, 
e made a great name for himself in the 
realm of science. Ho pub. in 1846 a book 
called the Correlation of Physical Forces. 
In 1866 ho was president of tho llrit. 
Association. Ills legal work had not heon 
neglected, and in 1853 lie became a Q.U., 
and was later made a judge of tho court of 
common pleas. 

Grove's Cell, see Cell, Voltaic. 

Growler, fish found chiefly in tho fresh 
waters of N. America. It usually measures 
2 ft. or more, and is allied to tho perch 
family ( Pcrculw ). This fish is edible. 

Growth always denotes increase. Ap- 
plied to mental processes it means increase 
in ability to think and to reason, and in 
knowledge. Applied to nations or ideas, 
G. denotes progress or development. The 
term may also signify the result of the 
process of G., e.g . In describing cancer as a 
malignant G. Generally G. is increase in 
material, but this increase is acquired in 
very different ways by living aud inani- 
mate things. The G. of lnonimato sub- 
stances, such as crystals, proceeds by the 
addition of similar chomfoal material to 
the exterior, whereas living organisms 
grow by taking food within them, using 
it for the synthesis of various compounds, 
UP breaking it down for the liberation of 


energy. Organfo O. bas been defined in 
various ways — as increase in volume, as a 
change of form, and as increase in bulk; 
but it is now generally accepted as an 
increase in the material constituting an 
organism. This increment may be 
accompanied by change in volume, but 
the two are not necessarily concomitant. 
The increase in material of an organism 
is equal to the difference between the 
amount of food synthesised and that 
broken down, that is, to tho difference 
between anabolism and katabolism. If 
the result be positive, what is generally 
understood by G. has taken place; if the 
result be negative, a decrease in material 
or reduction will be indicated, and some of 
tho lower animals, such as Planariaus, can 
be induced by starvation to diminish to 
about one-tenth of their normal size. 
When they are fed positive G. again takes 
place, ttev. scientists regard G. as an 
autocatalytic reaction, in which the rate 
of change is increased by one or more of 
the products of the reaction acting as 
catalysts. Other investigators consider 
that although certain reactions concerned 
with G. ure autocatalytic, other complex 
factors also enter into tho process, and 
consequently the autocatalytic theory is 
only partial and not applicable to G. as a 
whole. 

See S. Minot, The Problem of Age, 
Growth, and Death, 1908; O. M. Child, 
Senescence and Rejuvenescence, 1915; \V. 
D’Arcy Thompson, On Growth and Form, 
1917 ; T. B. Robertson, The Chemical Basis 
of Growth and Senescence, 1923; J. L. 
Smith, Growth, and M. B. McGraw, 

Growth, 1935. 

Groyne, see under Coast Protection. 

Groyne, The, see Coruna, La. 

Grozny (Grosnaya, Grosnyij, tn. of 
modern growth on an affluent of the R. 
Terek in the G. region (1 highest an) of 
the R.S.F.M.R., in the N. Caucasus. It 
lias refineries of petroleum. A pipe line 
connects G. with the Caspian Sea. Russia 
draws 14 per cent of her oil from,G.'s oil- 
field. The region is rich in gold, silver, 
lead, iron ore, etc. In the Second World 
War the Gcr. invaders in 1942 made 
desperate efforts to capture the oilfield of 
G. By Aug. they had overrun the 
Maikop field and thereby jeopardised the 
more important field of G. By Aug. 24 
they wen within 85 m. of G. and by the 
26th they had reached tho Mozdok region 
on the ^ cry edge of the G. oilfield. But 
the Russian defences held firm and the 
Gers. vero eventually driven back. Sec 
further under Eastern Front in Second 
World War. l’op. 172,400. 

Grub, George (1812-92), b. in Old 
Aberdeen and educated at tho nniv. there, 
where ho ultimately became prof, of civil 
law. Ills great work was The Ecclesias- 
tical History of Scotland (1361), which was 
written from the Anglican point of view. 
See life by Walk, r, Three Churchmen, 1893. 

Grub, term applied to the larvee of 
coleopterous insects. It is also errone- 
ously given to the maggots or larvte of 
Diptcra, whloh differ from the true Gs. in 
having no distinct head, and to the cater- 
pillars or larva of Lepidoptera, which 
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differ in having rudimentary legs. The 6. 
of a bee or beetle generally has a distinct 
head but no legs. The so-called sheep - 
grub is the larvas of the gad-11 y, which 
sometimes deposits its eggs in the nostrils 
of annuals. 

Grubenhagen, old principality of Ger- 
many. It was in the prov. of Hildeshcim 
and formed part of the kingdom of 
Hanover, being divided into two dials. — 
the K. and \V. — having the Harz Mts. as a 
dividing line. The chief tn. was Elm beck, 
Mtuated on the Ilm. Pop. about 80,000. 

Gruber, Johann Gottfried (1774-1851), 
a Ger. author and historian, was b. at 
Xaumherg. At Weimar lie enjoyed for a 
time the friendship of Goethe. Ho be- 
came a prof, at tho umv. of Wittenberg. 
With Prof. Ersch he ed. the Allgemcme 
Encyklopadie der JVissenschaften und 
Kunste (1818), a work which ho con- 
tinued after Eisch’s dentil. He also wrote 
(reschichte dcs menschlichen Geschlcthis 
(1805), and works on Herder, Wieland, 
and lvlopstock; and ed. the Allegemetnt 
Literaturzeitung. 

Grub Street, now called Milton Street in 
honour of the poet whose home was near 
it. was famous in the seventeenth century 
for the reason given In Dr. Johnson’s 
interesting definition in his Dictionary 
‘Originally tho nnino of a street near 
Moorfkldb In Loin I on. much inhabited bv 
writers of small histones, die tionaries, and 
temporary poems, whence an> uu an 
production Is called Grub Street .' The 
name has aKo been applied, since this 
time, as a collects e term to stmggllng 
hock writers. 

Grudziadz, see Graudknz. 

Grun, Anastasius. see Aujousui ku, 
Co VST OF. 

Grun, Hans, see Balduno, Hvn-.. 

Grunberg (Polish Zielona Gora >, tn of 
Poland m Lower Silesia, 38 in. fjom 
Glogau. It is noted for manufs of wool- 
lens, machinery* and straw hats, and the 
v me was cultivated to a largo extent, and 
wine and champagne exported it was 
hero in the Second World War that the 
tw'u Itussian marshals, Kornev and 
Zhukov, linked forces on Feb. 10. 1915, in 
the hnal drive to Berlin. Pop. ‘25,390. 

Grundtvig, Nicolai Frederik Severin 
(1783-1872), Dan. antiquariun, poet, 
preacher, and reformer, 6. at Pdby, 
Zealand, and educated at Copenhagen. 
He wem pastor of Pnrsto from 1821 to 1822, 
when he became chaplain of the Church of 
the Saviour, Copenhagen. In 182 > he 
made a vehement protest in his Ktrkens 
Ujenm&le against ‘rationalism* in the 
church. This raised a storm of bitter 
controversy, and G. was doprived of 
ecoles. office. Ho championed tho causo 
of civil and religious freedom, advocated 
the separation of church and state, and 
helped to bring about many reforms. As 
a member of the L< olksthing he collaborated 
in the drawing up of the Liberal constitu- 
tion of 1849. He was reinstated and made 
a bishop in 1861. G. studied and wrote 
upon the anot. Norse traditions and 
brans, the Saxo Grammaticus, and Snorri 
Sturluson (1818-22) and the Beowulf. He 
pnb. a vol. of the anct. popular songs of 


Icoland, Popular Vanish Songs , collected 
among the Dan. peasantry wlio sang them 
to him, Kort Begreb af Verdens Kromkc % 
Saminenhceng , sev. vols. of poems, and a 
system of philosophy, Mina and Liberty. 
See lives by J. Kaftan, 1877 ; M. Holin- 
btrum, 1917; and E. Lehmann, 1929. 
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Grundtvig, Svend Hersleb (1821 81). 
son of tho preceding, a Dan. philologist. 
His greatest woik is Van marks gamle 
Folkevistr (1853-83), in which arc icpro- 
duccd tho anct. texts of popului songs, 
together with their subsequent forms col- 
lected orally. 

Grundy, Mrs., the namo given to an 
imaginaiv character, who may well bo 
described ns tho presiding deity of Eng. 
respectability. She appears Drat in Eng. 
literature m a play called Speed the Plough , 
where she is continually referred to as an 
authority on tho proprieties. Her name 
has become a household word, hut is used 
now with a contemptuous connotation. 

Grundy, Sydney (1818-1914), Eng. 
dramatic* author, o. at Manchester, lie 

g ractiscd as a barrister for a few years, but 
ecamo known as a successful playwright. 
His Drat play, A Little Change, was pro- 
duced at the Hay market Theatre In 
1872, and in 1887 he nu«do a groat success 
with The Bells of Haslemerc, written with 
II. Pettltt. His other comedies include 
A White Lie (1889): A Fool's Paradise 
(1889); Sowing the Wind (1893); An Old 
Jew (1894); and A Bunch of Violets (1894, 
takeu from Feulllet's Monijoye). The 
most successful of his adaptations was 
A Pair of Spectacles (1890, taken from 
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Les Petits Oiseaur of Lablche and Dcla* 
coup). Others were A Marriage of Con- 
venience (1897); Business is Business 
(1905, from Mlrbeau); and The Diplo- 
matists (1905). 

Gruner, Wilhelm Heinrich Ludwig 
(1801-82), Gc*r. engraver, b. at Dresden, 
lie became tho director of the Hoyrtl 
Museum at Dresden, and made a great 
name for himself as an engraver of many 
fine It. masterpieces. In 1850 he pub. 
Specimens of Ornamental Art mid The 
Terra-cotta Architecture of North Italy 
(1867). 

Grttnewald, Matthias (1400 or r. 1475- 
80-1528), Gcr. painter, b. at Wurzburg. 
Ills real name was Matthias Neithardt, 
or Gottliardt. He is flist mentioned in 
1501 in tho archive of SoligeiiRt.vlt, near 
AschfttTenlmrg. From 1508 to 1511 he 
was court painter to tho archbishop of 
Main/, l T riel von (lemmingeri, and ufter 
1514 to the elector of Main/, Albrecht von 
Brand en burg. He was active also us an 
engineer (fountains, etc.) and as an 
architect. In 1 520 ho was working in 
Frankfort -on-Mitin, and In 1527 in Halle. 
Ills ‘Christ mo(hcd* (c. 1503), painted on 

pine panel, Is in t*c Alto Pmukotliek, 
Munich. See htucues u\ 11 A. bxhmid, 
1911 ; W. Ilolfs, 1924; F. Knapp, 1935; 
ami M. Bnon, 1939. 

Grunting Ox, see Yak. 

Grus (‘the Crime*), S. constellation near 
Aquarius and Piscw Australis, introduced 
by sixteenth-century marlueis. Near bv 
are tho constellations of Indus and 
Blue nix, on eithorside. 

Grusenberg, Mikhail Markovitch, see 
Bokodin. 

Grutli, or Rutli, meadowlaud of Switzer- 
land, situated in the canton of IJn, near 
Luke Lucerne. The Swiss League was 
founded hero against \ustna by the 
peasant leaders, Stau fTaclier, Arnold, 
Melehtnl, and Walter Fur^t. The meadow 
is now the property of the State, having 
been purchased by the schoolchildren of 
Switzerland. Sec J. C. F. von Schiller, 
II tlhdm Tell. ii. 2. 

Gruydre, dial, and tu. of Switzerland in 
the canton of Freiburg and 16 m. S.W. 
of that tn. Tt is noted for its cheese. 
The rap, of the (list, is Hullo. Fop. (tn.) 
1500. 

Grvilce (Uer. Greifenberg), tn. in prov. 
of Fomorze, Poland, situated just over 
40 m. N.K. of Stettin ; inanufs. bruks, 
machines, and Rtoves. Fop. 9300. 

Gryfino (Cor. Greifenhagen), tn. in tho 
prov. of Pomorze, Poland, situated 12 in. 
S.S.W. of Stettin; groat centre of the 
cattle trade. Pop. 8900. 

GrylUdm, name of a family of Ortlmp- 
tern, belonging to tho section Sanatoria, 
and typified by dry llus. tho cricket g< nus. 
All members of this family are charm ter- 
ibcd l»y a cylindrical body, long, slender 
tfntenna*, and. in tho females, a long 
curved ovipositor. There are sov. genera, 
whleli are widely distributed, G. domes! icus, 
tho common houso-ericket, being found 
in tho old world and in N. Amorica. Tho 
name grasshopper is often applied to G. 
< am pc stria and A emobius sylcestris, two 
s pep les of flold-criekets. 


Gryllus, genus to which the crickets 
belong. Tills order is distributed all over 
tho world, but there aro only four Brit, 
varieties. 

Gryphius, Sebastian (1493-1556), prin- 
ter, b. at lteutlingen in Swabia. He 
settled at Lyons in 1528, and from that 
date onwards printed about 300 books, in- 
cluding Heb., Ok., Lat., It., and Fr. He 
was especially distinguished for tho beauty 
of his Ok. and Ileb. types, and his Fr. and 
Lat. books aro still highly esteemed. 
Among the most noted of Ins works are 
tho flue Lut. Bible of 1550 and I>olet*s 
Commentariu linguae Latinos. 
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Guaoharo, or Oil-bird ( Stcaiornis cari- 
pensis). flr-t found at Carlpe m Venezuela. 
It constitutes the family Steatornithidoe, 
lint lb allied to tho Nightjars. It is about 
the size of a ciow', nud lives chiefly in 
caverns neur tho sea. 

Guaawgnini, name of a family of violin 
makers in Italy. Loronzo, who between 
1695 and 1724 resided at Milan among 
other places, was a pupil of Stradiv arius. 
His son, Giovanni Battista (1711-86), 
resided at Milan and Turin, both of them 
making instruments w T liich are among tho 
best of their kind. 

Guadalajara: 1. Frov. of New Ca&tilc, 
Spain, bounded N. by Segovia, Soria, and 
Saragossa, K. by Tcruel, S. by Cuenca, \V. 
by Madrid It is watered by tribs. of the 
Tagus, ami 3 iclds ogrlc. produce. Silver 
is fouud in the dist., and pottery is manu- 
factured. 1 1 was in this prov. that tho It. 
mercenaries of Mussolini were heavily 
defeated by Sp. republican troops in the 
civil war (1936-39) (see under Spain, 
History). Area 4676 sa. m. Pop. 179.000. 

2. Cup. of above on the Henares, 33 m. 
N.K. of Madrid. Among its chief build- 
ings are tho palace of the Mendozas and 
tho Pantheon containing their tombs, the 
cloister of San J ancisco, and a militarj 
engineering academy. There are textile 
and Hour-mills, and Borne serge and 
flannel aro manufactured. Pep. 12,000. 

3, Gup. of Jalisco state, Mexico, 380 m. 
>M\. of Mexico city, with which it Is 
connected by rail, and situated 5000 ft. 
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above sea lovel. Founded In 1530 by 
JSp. aristocrats, second largest city of tho 
republic. Estab. originally os a base for 
exploration up the w. coast, it soon out* 
grew its rival, Santiago de Compostela, 
usurping its privilege as seat of tho VV. see. 
A few years after 0. was first settled by 
conquistadores it was made tho cup. of a 
rich and fertile region long known as tho 
kiugdom of New Galicia. Tho city pros- 
pered and by 1810 its pop. had reached 
00,000. Many of its fine buildings were 
considerably damaged in an earthquake 
of 1818. During the following decades It 
suffered the desolation and stagnation of 
the War of Independence, but with peace 
prosperity returned. With the advent of 
the first Amor, locomotive (1888) the 
city's importance as a commercial and 
industrial centre was assured. Since then 
(1. has steadily prospered, but it has never 
lost tho charming old-world atmosphero of 
it* Sp. colonial days which have left on it 
their indelible imprint. G. is a trade and 
rail centre and the terminal of the Srt. 
Pacific W. coast route. Tho city is large 
and handsomely laid out; tho main plaza 
is a promenade in the centre of the city, 
flanked by tho gov. palace and cathedral, 
and by adjacent arcades. Auct. orange- 
trees border the plaza which is planned 
ns an old-fashioned garden. Elements of 
fr-p., Moorish, and Hellenic architecture 
form a curious blond in the old gov. 
>alucc built in 1043 with loopholes and 
ortress-llke windows. It was in this 
building that tho patriot priest Hidalgo 
wrote part of his Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 1811. G. is the scat of an archbishop. 
The cathedral is tho most outstanding 
example of tho transitional st>le in 
Mexico. Begun in 1618, a series of later 
reconstructions through three centuries 
has resulted in a building which includes 
Gothic, Tuscan, Arabic., Mudcjnr, Gorin- 
thian, Byzantine, and Doric elements. 
It contains an ‘Assumption* by Murillo. 
The little church of Santa Monica is noted 
for its elaborately decorated facade. 
Other notable churches are the Santuarlo 
de San Josft de Gracia, the church of Jci>us 
Maria, San Felipe Sanctuary of our 
Lady Guadalupe, and tho Me\ic«dlziugo 
( hurch. The museum and librar\ arc* 
hou-cd in an auct. seminary, which 
building, constructed in 1700, is one* of tho 
finest examples of eighteenth -century 
arclutf 1 1 nro on the Amcr. continent. It 
contains a remarkable collection of out- 
standing >]). and Mexican paintings. Tho 
Degolludo Theatre is a grac eful building 
in the hco-cIahaIc style. Facing it is tho 
temple of San Agustin, typical of the 
city’s olch r architecture. The liniv. of G., 
one of Me xico* » chief centres of intellectual 
activity, is noted for its murals by Orozco. 
There aro namuls. of cotton, woollens, 
pottery i metal wares, glass, and con- 
fectionery. Poi 206,800. 

Guadalaviar, liv. of E. Spain, which 
rises in a small lake in the Sierra of 
Aibaraciu. Its course, amidst beautiful 
scenery. Is generally S. and S.K. for X80 m. 
until it reaches the Mediterranean Sea at 
Valencia. 

Guadalcanal, one of the largest and most 


important of the is. of the Brit. Solomon 
Is. Protectorate; lies just N. of lat. 10* 
S. and is crossed by long. 160° E. It is 
100 m. long by 34 broad. It is moun- 
tainous for the most part and hus a grand 
system of peaks rising to 8000 ft. Tho 
high land at tho H., where tho big hills 
occur, is ‘the homo of mystery’ (Ivons), 
lu these hills, tradition says, there aro wild 
men or ogres, the Muumuu, with long hair 
and stumps for feet. G. has donso forests, 
but extensive areas are devoid of trees, 
being clothed with a tall green mantle of 
grass, growing to a height of 6 ft. This 
grass extends over the plains and up into 
tho mts., but the watercourses aro lined 
with scrub and timber. Many streams of 
G. consist, in ordinary weather, of dry 
beds of stone aud sand, water appearing 
only at a rook outcrop in the bed. A 
brilliant yellow orchid ( JJendrobinm ) grows 
freely on tho is. G. contains evidence of 
having boon upraised more than once and 
it would seem from tho raised beaches, 
common round tho coast, that tho up- 
heaval is still going on (Knibbs). Tho 
natives are Papuans of a dark colour and 
aro superstitious. The practice of vele 
or helc ( ‘ghost,* ‘incarnation*) seems 
to bo connected with tho cult of ginger as 
a thing possessing magical powers. The 
gov. has endeavoured, but with indifferent 
success, to put an end to the superstition 
of vele, which is really a sort of witchcraft. 
Rattan-woven shields, ornately decorated, 
were onco a feature of local craftsmanship. 
The shin-bone spear, generally 1 1 ft. long 
or more, was a formidable weapon, the 
spear-Jiead being carved from a human 
tibia; but they aro very rare indeed to-day, 
and none has been made for many years. 
The prln. tns. aro 4ola and Lunga, both 
ou tho N. coast, (i. was disco vored in 
1568 by Alvaro do Mondana, end was 
named by tho Spaniard i. M en claim 
intended to settle on it in 1595 but on that 
occasion lie could not locate it. G. was 
the scene of a protracted campaign 
against tho Jap. who landed powerful 
forces there in tho summer of 19 Pi. 
Amcr. and Australian forces were lauded 
Boon afterwards. Tho Jap. wore driven 
out by carlv 1943, having IohI nearly 
9000 men in killed or captured in tho laud 
fighting and many more in the sinking of 
sliips, besides a large number of aircraft. 
Sec W. G. 1 vein, Melanesians of the South- 
East Solomon Islands, 1927, ami S. O. C. 
Knibbs, The Savuoe Solomons, 1929. 

Guad alcazar, tri. of Mexico In the Htate 
of San Luis Potest and 40 tu. N.E. of that 
place. There are noted tallies of quick- 
silver In t ho vicinity. PoJ. 12,500. 

Guadalquivir (auct. Beotia), riv. of 
Spain. It rises in the sierra del Pozo 
Morenu, and at first ilowij N.E. and thou 
alters its course, assuming a 3. -westerly 
direction thzougu Andalusia, entoriug tho 
Atlantic about 20 m. N. of Cadiz, it is 
navigable os far as Seville, below which 
tu. It divides, forming the is. of Isla Mayor 
and Tala Monor. It is about 350 m. long, 

Guadalupe: 1. Riv. of Texas, rising lu 
ICcrr co., and flowing into tho bay of 3un 
Antonio, it is about 250 m. long. 2. 
Com. of Mexico, iu the state of Zacatecas, 
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and situated 10 m. S.E. of the tn. of 
Zacatecas, with which it is connected by 
rail. Pop. about 8800. 3. Tn. of Uru- 

guay, see Canelonks. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, tn. of Mexico, 
situated between 2 and 3 in. N. of Mexico. 
It is the bite of a church which is much 
visited by pilgrims, and it was in this tn. 
that the treaty was made between the 
IJ.S.A. ond Mexico in 1818, giving Now 
Mexico and Upper California to the U.S. A. 
Pop. 6500. 

Guadarrama, Sierra de, range of mts. in 
Spain, separating Madrid and Segovia, 
and situated between the Douro and the 
Tagus. The highest points in the range 
rise to about 8700 ft. * Auiong them may 
be mentioned Sierra de Ayllon and the 
Pico do lVnalara. 

Guadeloupe, Is. of the W. Indies and a 
Fr. colonial dependency. It is really 
formed of two is., Bassc-term and G ramie - 
term, separated by the Riviere Sal^e. 
Basse-torre is of volcanic formation, the 
largest volcano being Soufrttre (a common 
name in \V. Indian Is. connoting any 
uilphiirous mt.), while Crande-terre is 
comparatively iiat. The climate is hot 
and the soil fertile, producing sugar- the 
prin. crop - cerenN e«< , coifoe, cassava, 

yams, vanilla, cotton, and potatoes ; w hile 
Basso-1 ei re is covered with largo forests. 
The dependencies of (4. are Marie Galante 
(g.r.), St. Barth61emy (q.r.), I)£sirade 
(O-.r.), Les Solutes {see Saivts, Battle or 
tiie), and part of St. Martin nil of 

coral formation. The is. is niled by a 
governor, assisted by a privy council, and 
js represented in the Fr. Parliament. The 
rap. is Uasso-torrc, to tlio H.W. of tho 
SoufriiT©, situated urnr rugged and 
icmarkably beautiful eountrv. It dates 
from 1613, but Its glory has departed with 
tho development of PoInte-iVPitro on 
(Irande-tcrro. The latter is a picturesque 
tn. (pop. 4 i,000) of well-built houses w hich 
aro mostly of stone with upper storeys of 
wood, many painted in gay colours. It 
has a cathedral in Place do l'Egliso. and 
also a line harbour, and is tho prin. com- 
mercial centre. Iron and liiuo phosphates 
aro to be found in tho dependencies, also 
calcareous stono quarries in Gmn»ie*torre. 
The is. was discovered by Colu tn bus in 
1403, but no colony was founded until 
Duplessis and do rOlivo landed in 1635 
and took possession in the namo of Fiance. 
In 1759 it was taken bv the Eng , but 
recovered by tho Fr. la 1763, at the end of 
the Seven Years war. In 1794 Pointo- 
&-Pitre aud Basse-terrc were captured by 
an expedition under Sir Charles Grey and 
Sir John Jervis (who was later created 
Earl St. Vincent), but two months later 
tho notorious Victor ILugucs, commissary 
of tho convention, landed at Rosier and 
drove tho Eng. from their positions. 
Jervis returned amt compelled tho Fr. 
to surrender; but Iiugues rallied his fol- 
lowers and infllctod a defeat on the Eng., 
after which Jervis re-embarked his forces 
and withdraw. After the withdrawal of 
Grey and Jervis in 1794 some 300 Fr. 
royalists who had assisted them were 
guillotined or shot by Huguce. Off 
Pointe-A-Pltro ou June 5, 1794, took place 


the five-hour sea-fight between the 
Blanche , under Oapt. Robert Faulknor, 
known as the Undaunted, and a Fr. 
frigate I’iqve, Faulknor being killed as he 
was lashing tho bowsprit of the Bique to his 
own ship for the second time {see Sir A. 
Aspinall, A Wayfarer in the West Indies , 
1928). In 1810 the Eng. again seized the 
is., but it was restored to France in 1814. 
In the following year it was again taken 
by the Eng. after tho battle of Waterloo 
and administered by them on behalf of the 
legitimate gov. of Franco until 1916, when 
a Fr. gov. took over control. There aro 
good roads but only one small railway. 
A regular steamboat service is carried 
on by both Fr. and Eng., and there is a 
telegraph and telephone service on the 
is. A wireless station was opened at Des- 
trellan in 1018. There are good educa- 
tional facilities, both public and private 
elementary schools being C'dab. Pop. 
304,200. 

Guadiana, riv. of Spain, tho Zancara. 
which rises in tho prov. of Cuenca, being 
Its head stream. Not far from tho 
Zancara are tho lakes known .is Los Ojos. 
The G. flows westward through La Moncha 
and Estreinadura to Badajos, where it 
assumes a southerly diioetion forming a 
boundary between Spam and Portugul. 
The riv. is about 500 m. long, ItB chief 
trihs. being tho JavalOn, Zujar, aud Ardlla. 

Guadix, city of N. Spain in Granada, 
situated on the It. G. There arc mul- 
berry plantations and in tho vicinity are 
the warm mineral springs of Graena. It 
contains a cathedral and the rums of an 
old Moorish cattle. Pop. 16.000. 

Guaduas, tn. of Colombia, S. America, 
situated 45 m. N.W. of Bogota, in the dept, 
of Cundinamarco, over 3000 ft. above sea 
level. Pop. 12,900. 

Guagua, 1 n. and com. of the is. of Luzon, 
Philippine Is. It is situated In the prov. 
of Pampanga. Pop. 10,500. 

Gualdo Tadino, com. of Italy in the prov. 
of Perugia, situated about 58 m from 
Ancona, on tho road leading to the Furlo 
Pass. It possesses a noted cathedral. 
In the vicinity Totila was defeated by 
Narses in 552. Pop. 14,000. 

Gu&leguay, tn. in the prov. of Kntro 
Rios, Argentine, about 8 m. f>om Porto 
Ruiz. Pop. about 16,000. 

Gualeguayohu, riv. port in tho prov. of 
Entro Rios. Argentina, situated on the R. 
G. f about 9 m. from its confluence with the 
Uruguay. Trades in meat extracts. 
Pop n «bout 20,000. 

Guam, Guahan, or Gual&n, largest and 
most S. of the Ladrone or Mariana Is. 
Magellan is said to liare discovered tho is. 
in 1521. it was coded by Spain to the 
U.S.A. in 1 893 and therefore did not come 
under tho Jap. mandatory control of tho 
rest of the Marianos Archipelago which 
hail been sold by Spain to Germauy in 
1899. It is maintained as an Araer. 
military outpost. The is. is 30 m. long, 
from 4 to 84 m. broad, and has an area of 
some 205 sq. m. The Surface is mountain- 
ous and the coast surrounded by coral 
reefs. The best harbour is Apra on the 
W. coast. The products of G. are maize, 
sweet potatoes, taro, copra, rice, bananas. 
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citrus and other fruits, papayas, sugar* 
cane, breadfruit, cassava, and coco -nuts. 
The native inhab. of G., the Chamorros, 
are classified among the Micronesians. G. 
was captured by the Jap. on Pec. 12, 
1941, and retaken by Amer. forces on 
Aug. 10, 1944. Agafia, the seat of naval 
government, was destroyed during the 
reoccupation. It is being rebuilt on the 
same Hite, which is about 8 ni. from 
tho anchorage in Apra harbour. The port 
of entry is Piti. It is closed to foreign 
vessels of war and commerce except in 
special cases. There is a gov. radio 
station on tho is. Commercial and gov. 
transportation by ship is available at 
regular intervals. The governor of G. is 
a rear-admiral appointed by tho Amer. 
President, and ho is also the senior naval 
commander of tho ‘trustee’ 1 m. in the \V. 
Pacific area. He and his htaff constitute 
the executive, and the (iiiamauiuncongress 
form the legislature. Tho congress is 
elected biennially and its powers arc 
similar to those of an Amer. state legis- 
lature. The Judiciary com prises an is. 
court, a justice court, besides a court of 
appeal. Elementary education is com- 
pulsory. In 1947 there were 8400 pupils 
iu twenty-two elementary and three high 
schools and there is also a teachers’ 
college. The educational standards are 
stated to be equal to those of tho more 
advanced states of tho U.S.A. Pup. 
22,000. Str \V. H. Haas (editor). The 
Amer nan h/njnrc. A Study oj the Out - 
lying Ten i tor us nj the United States, 1940; 
L. Thompson, iiuam and its People, 1911; 
and F. M. Keesing, The South Seas in the 
Modern U orld , 194*2. 

Guamo, tu. of Colombia, situated to the 
S.W. of Bogota. Pop. about 11,000. 

Guan, bird belonging to the family 
Gracidie, sub-family Pcuelopime, nativo 
of Central nnd ti. America. These birds 
are characterised bx bare throats and 
wattles. They are gregarious birds, and 
are usually to be found in forest-.. Their 
colour is olive-green or brown, and hov. of 
the species aru capablo of being domesti- 
cated. 

Guanabacoa, tn. of Cuba, 3 m. E. of 
Havana. It is built on high land and is 
well provided with public buildings. It is 
connected by rail and motor rood to 
Havana, of which it Is a resldontial suburb. 
There are medicinal springs In the tn. Pop. 
about 19,000. 

Guanacaste, prov. of Costa Rica, 
including the peninsula of Nicoya. The 
surface of tho prov. is covered by largo 
forests, and is well provided with land 
suitable for grazing. Tho cap. is G. or 
Liberia. Pop. (prov.) 90,100; (tn.) about 
8000. 

Guanaco, wild species of the camel 
family, the llama and alpaca being tho 
domesticated varieties. 1 1 is of a redd Ish - 
brown colour, and is a native of S. 
America, found particularly on the Andos 
and generally living in herds. 

Guanajay, tn. In the prov. of Plnor del 
Rio, Cuba. It lies 35 m. S.W. of Havana 
and is noted as a health resort. Pop. 
about 6000. 

Guanajuato : 1, State of Mexico, bounded 


on tho N. by San Luis Potosl, on the S. by 
Mlchoacan, on the W. by Jalisco, and on 
tho E. by Queretaro, with an urea of about 
1 0,950 sq. in. This state lies In the central 
plateau of Mexico, and its surfneo is very 
mountainous, tho Sierra Gordo and Sierra 
do G. being the highest ranges. Tho chief 
riv. is the ltlo Grando (de Lerma), and 
the cap. G. G. is exceedingly rich in 
mlnorals. Tho silver-mines arc of tho 
greatest importance, being worked since 
tho S]>. conquest. Pop. (1940) 1,040.100. 
2. Cap. tn. of tho state of O., sltuatod to 
the K.W. of Mexico. This cit* consists of 
a number of vtls. placed round tho mines, 
and being on uneven ground bos steep and 
winding streets, well-built houses, and a 
generally oriental appearance. Among 
its chief buildings arc the Alhondiga, a 
cathedral, mint, uuiv., and theatre. In 
addition to the silver and gold mines which 
are near, G. manufs. pottery, chemical, 
and other articles. Pop. 20,000. 

Guanare, cap. of the state* of Zamora. 
Venezuela. It is noted for its trade in 
cattle. Pop. 11,000. 

Guancabelloa, sec Huancavelic\. 

Guanches, or Guanohos, race originally 
found in tho Canary Is. They w’ore finally 
conquered by the Spaniards about the end 
of the fifteenth century, and at the present 
time arc nearly extinct. Tho character of 
their skull — low forehead and piojectlug 
jaw — shows a likeness to tho Cro-Magnon 
race of Franco, while their language and 
inscriptions point to a connection with t he 
Berbers of N. Africa. See S. Berthelot, 
Antiquitts Canariermes on annotation sur 
Tongine dcs jteuplcs qui oeeuptrent les 
ties fortunes depuis les premiers temps 
jusqu'ri VSpoque de leur conqufte. 1879. 

Guanes, tn. In Cuba, situated m the 
centre of flourishing tobacco, cotton, and 
coffee plantations. It h* 120 in. S.W. of 
Havana in tho prov. of Piuar del Ilio. 
Pop. 10,500. 

Guanine (CYILN-iO), highly nltrngt nous 
base containing the uric acid nucleus 
found in guano and other animal products. 
It forms a white insoluble powder which is 
converted by nitrons acid into xanthine, a 
substance present iu tea. 

Guano (derived from the Peruvian 
word huano, dung), excrement of certain 
sea-fowl, e.g. gulls, cormorants, and 
pepgulns, together with other animal 
remains such as feathers and bones, it is 
used largely us a manure, its value os 
such dopcncllng ou tho fact that It Is a 
general fertiliser yielding all tho con- 
stituents of plant food in n condition that 
can ho readily assimilated. The chemical 
composition is extremely complex and 
varies according to tho locality and ago of 
tho deposit. Tho main constituents are 
nitrogenous (uric acid) And phosphatio 
(calcium phosphate) compounds, togethor 
with various potassium and ammonium 
salts and a nitrogenous supstanco, gnanlno 
(o.v.). The most highly nitrogenous and 
therefore most valuable G. (containing 
nitrogen from 13 to 14 per cent, and 
phosphoric sold to tho same amount) has 
been Imported since 1840 from the Chinohu 
Is. off Peru. In Peru the G. deposits now 
belong to the gov. and exports have boon 
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forbidden since 1941. According to Bous- 
singault, one ton of this is equal to about 
thirty tons of furmyard manure or cow- 
dung. The beat supplies of G. are now 
practically exhausted, and low quality 
grades are now ‘fortified* with ammonium 
sulphate. Natural O. is one of the prin. 
exports of Seychelles. There are large 
deposits of pliosphatic G. in Ocean Is. 
(Gilbert aud Ellice Is. Colony) nud the 
colony 1 h almost entirely dependent on 
their exploitation. Whale G. is a fer- 
tilizer containing about 84 per cent of 
ammonia amt 21 per cent of tribute 
phosphates of lime. 

Guantanamo, tn. in the chief cofTce- 
growing dist. of Cuba. 13 m. N. of Caim- 
anera, its port, and 49 m. E. of Santiago do 
Cuba. One of the four naval stations ceded 
to the U.S.A. by Cuba in 1901. Exports 
sugar nnd lumber, and has a good harbour. 
Pop. (1913): City, 42,423; municipality, 
91,737. 

Guapai, or Rio Grande, riv. In Bolivia 
rising in the dept, of Cochabamba. Trib. 
of the Mamore. into which it runs after a 
circuitous course of 550 m. 

Guarani, Guaranys, nr Guaranies ('war- 
riors*), Amer. aborigines, one of the 
chief groups of S. A np"*i 1 Milan tribes, who 
lived between Parana K. and the Atlantic. 
The name is also applied to a great lin- 
guistic family Tupl-G., which formrriv 
occupied Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil, 
with branches also in Bolivia and Peru. 
These numerous tribee were distinguished 
by the same language and similar customs. 
They cultivated the manioc and other 
plants, and lnnl developed various peace- 
ful arts. They were usually friendly with 
the whites aud eusily subdued. The 
modern pop. of Paraguay are largely 
descendants of the G. nnd the Spaniards 
with whom they intermarried. The 
Jesuits estab. important missions among 
them. The G. language has Mongolian 
characteristics, and was early adopted by 
missionaries as tho lingoa <n ral. See 
Mnrtius, Ethnographic una Sprachenkunde 
Amcrikas, 18G7; Brinton, The A men- 
can Itacc, 1891 ; and M. S. BcrtonJ, La 
Civilization Guarani , 1922. 

Guarantee, or Contract of Suretyship, 
promise to be collaterally responsible for 
the debt or default of another person, the 
prin. debtor. It Is to bo distinguished, 
from an Indemnity (?.r.) because uo 
liability arises until tho prin. debtor has 
made default. A G. Is within the Statute 
of Frauds (see Frauds. Statute of), and 
hence is unenforceable unless evidenced 
by wTiting; but the writing need not con- 
tain any statement of consideration (< 7 .v.) 
given to the surety in return for his G. 
The practical effect of this is t hat a surety 
cannot be successfully sued if he can prove 
that there has been no consideration, but 
that where consideration has been given, 
it Is no defence that it is not stated in 
writing. A valid contract of suretyship 
must be made with tho creditor, and tho 
guarantor must be under no liability in 
tho prin. contract. It soems now to bo 
settled law that a surety cannot compel the 
creditor to sue tho debtor before having 
recourse to him, for tbo creditor can sue 


the surety without even informing him of 
the debtor’s default. Any fraudulent 
concealment or wilful misrepresentation 
on tho part of the creditor Inducing the G. 
will entitle the guarantor to repudiate tho 
(>., and if tho creditor alters tne terms of 
the G. without the consent of the surety, 
the latter is discharged, os also if ho takes 
a new security from his debtor in sub- 
stitution for tho original security. On 
payment of tho debt tho surety has the 
right not only to recover from the prin. 
debtor the full amount of the debt with 
interest, and costs reasonably incurred in 
disputing the claim, but to bo subrogated 
to ail tho rights, equities, and securities 
given by tho pi In. debtor to tho creditor. 
A discharge m bankruptcy of tho prin. 
debtor or the acceptance by tho creditors 
of a scheme of arrangement does not re- 
lease from liability a person who was 
surety for his debts (Bankruptcy Act, 
1914). See T. Hewitson, Suretyship, 
,1927. 

Guarantee Associations, associations or 
insurance companies which IsRue policies 
guaranteeing the assured against the 
default or insolvency of his debtors; or, 
specifically, fidelity policies or bonds to 
guarantee the assured against dishonesty 
of a servant or employee. Contracts to 
issue such policies are within the Statute 
of Frauds (see Frauds, .Statute of), aud 
must therefore bo in writing. In the ease 
of fidelity bonds the employer must, 
disclose to tho G. A. any knowledge he 
may have respecting previous defalca- 
tions on the part of the employee whose 
integrity is the subject, of the policy of 
bond. It is a defence to an action on a 
fidelity policy that the assured has been 
negligent, in supervising the employee. If 
during the currency of a fidelity policy the 
employee Is guilty of any dereliction of 
duty Justifying his dismissal, tho assured 
must give notice to the G. Association, 
even although tho conduct of the employee 
has given rise to no claim upon the policy. 
Speculation or gambling on the part of the 
employee must also be disclosed where the 
policy contains a condition to tho effect 
that tho employer must givo notice on 
becoming cognisant of such fact. Guar- 
antee policies against insolvency or 
default of debtors must bo distinguished 
from ordinary contracts of guarantee 
(see Guarantee). Full disclosure must 
be inode as in the case of fidelity bonds 
whereas iu ordinary guarantees Buch dis- 
closure is not essential. Tho G. Associa- 
tion is discharged from liability, generally 
sneaking, if the creditor consents to any 
alteration In tho liability of the debtor. 

Guarayos, aborigines of S. America. 
They are found chiefly in tho forest land 
of Bolivia. They have never been fully 
civilised, and all attempts to bring them 
under the permanent influence of civilisa- 
tion have been frustrated by their fierce 
and barbarous habits. They cultivate 
maize nnd plantains. 

Guard, National, see United States, 
Army . 

Guarda, name of a fortified tn. and dist. 
In Portugal. The dist.. forms part of the 
prov. of Belra. It is situated just over 
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70 m. N.E. of Coimbra. It has a bishop’s 
palace, cathedral, and old castle. Pop. 
(dist.) 294,100; (tn.) about 6000. 

Guardafui, N.E. extremity of E. Africa, 
situated at the S. entrance of the gulf of 
Aden. 

Guardi, Franeesoo (1712-93), Venetian 
painter. His great oat works are to be 
found in the Manfrini Palace at Venice. 
Ms was a pupil of Canaletto, whose style 
h© followed closely. See lives by G. 
Fiocco, 1923, and M. Tint!, 1930. 

Guardiagrele, city in the prov. of Chietl, 
Italy, 18 m. S.AV. of Ortona, and possess- 
ing mineral springs. The fourteenth- and 
fifteenth century church of San Francesco 
and the church of Santa Marla Maggioro 
were badly damaged in the battles of 19 14. 
Pop. 8000. 

Guardian, in Eng. law the person who 
has the legal control of another, usually 
a minor or a person of weak intelligence, 
and who also has the management of his 
property. A child’s natural U. is the 
father or mother, but when they are dead 
one or two Gs. are generally appointed by 
will. A G. may therefore be such by 
nature, e.g. the parent or parents or other 
ancestor, or by statute; or a Judicial G., 
appointed by the chancery aiv. of the 
high court. The powers of the G. arc 
much the same as those of the parent 
{see Parent and Child). A G. is ap- 
pointed by the court when disputes arise ; 
and it is to the chancery court that a G. 
can appeal if in a serious difficulty with his 
ward. I n Scotland a G. Is termed a tutor. 
The consent of the G. is necessary for the 
marriage of an Infant ward, unless the 
court dispenses with It. A different kind 
of G. was the person elected to look after 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
There was a board of Gs. in each union of 
pars., but these boards were abolished in 
1929 when tbeir duties were assigned to 
Public Assistance Committees appointed 
by the co. and co. bor. councils. Set 
Poor Law s. 

Guardian’s Allowances, see under 
National Insurance act (1916). 

Guardians, Board of, see Poor Laws. 

Guards, Dragoon. Prior to the First 
World War there were seven regiments of 
I). G.: tlio 1st (King’s), 2nd (Queen’s 
Hays), 3rd (Princo of Wales’s), 4tl\ (Royal 
Irish), 5th (Princess Charlotte of Wales's), 
6th (Paiahlnoers), and 7 th (Piinccss 
Royal’ 1 -;. After the war the progress 
marie In mi ehanfsatlon {q. v.), combined 
with the need for economy, resulted in 
the amalgamation of many of thu old 
cavalry regiments and eventually in their 
conversion into armoured car or tank 
units. 

All the old regiments of D. G., except 
the 7th, were raised at the time of tho 
Monmouth rebellion of 1685. The l&t 
(King’s) acquired their title ‘King’s’ in 
1746. They ! mght, ns did most of the 
other regiments of D. (i., in Marlborough’s 
campaigns, also in the R African War. 
and at Yores ami Loos in the First World 
War. Tno Queen’s Hays fought at the 
battle of tho Boyne a» the 3rd Regiment 
of Horse, and their present name was 
given In the time of the Berea Years’ 


war. In the First World War they fought 
at Mens, Le Cateau, NGry, Gheluvelt, and 
at various points in the Ypres salient. The 
3rd I). G., the old-time 4th Regiment of 
Horse, fought under Marlborough as 
•Wood’s Horse’ and received their title, 
‘Princo of Wales’s,’ in 1768. Besides 
taking part in Marlborough's campaigns, 
they fought in the Peninsular battles; and. 
In tli© First World War, at Hollfboko, 
Klein Zilicboke, and Gheluvelt in tho 
first battlo of Ypres, and in 1915 took 
part in combined cavalry operations in the 
secoud battle of Ypres. The Royal Irish 
D. G., raised in 1697 as * Arran's Cuiras- 
siers.* received their present name in 1788, 
and fought with distinction at Balaclava 
and other Crimean battles, and at Tol-cl- 
Kebir. In the First World War they are 
credited officially with being tho first Brit, 
troops to come into contact with the Gors., 
charging and routing a column of Uhlans 
at Jomappes on Aug. 20, 191 i. They also 
fought at Mons and at various places in 
the Y pres sector. The 5th I>. G. were the 
former 2nd Green Irish Horse of 1717; 
they also fought in Marlborough’s battles, 
and in those of Wellington. In tho First 
World War they were at Lo Cateau, N6ry, 
and Ypres. The Carabineers, formerly 
tho 8th Regiment of Horse, became tho 
3rd Irish Horse In tho ’45 rebellion and 
the Carabineers in 1788. Besides taking 
part in Marlborough’s campaigns, tlioy 
fought in the Afghan war of 1879 and 
at Paardcbcrg in the 8. African war. 
Like other regiments of cavalry, their 
fighting in the First World War was mainly 
in 1 he capacity of infantry in 1914. notably 
at Gheluvelt. The 7th D. G. were raised 
in 1689 by tho first duke of Devonshire 
to support the Protestant cause during 
the revolution. At the battle of the 
Boyne they fought as Sehoinbcrg’a Horse. 
After Marlborough’s battles their com- 
manding officer was the famous Joan 
Louis Lord Llgonier ( q.v .). Their other 
battles prior to tho Flr»t World War in- 
cluded Dettingen and Tol-el-Kebir. In 
the First World War thev were at the 
battle of the Somme, 1916, being especially 
prominent in tho stiff fighting around 
Bazentiu and Longuoval. 

Mechanised, and fighting as units of the 
Royal Armoured Corps, all tho D. G. regi- 
ments won now honours in the Second 
World War. Tho 1st King’s 1). G„ in 
action in the first Libyan campaign, 
served in the W. Desert and Tunisia until 
the destruction of the Axis armies in 
N. Africa. In Italy they led tho fighting 
advance of the Fifth Anglo- Am or. 4nny 
into Naples. They also fqught as inf au try. 
In Dec. 1914 they wettfc to Greece to 
restore public order in Athens and Attica. 
Tho 2nd D. G. (the Queen’s Bays) served 
in the W. Desert and in Tunisia with the 
Eighth and First Armies. They fought in 
the Knightsbrldge battles, tho withdrawal 
into Figypt, and at El Al&mGl 11 - lb the 
pursuit to Tunis thoy were part of the 
armoured desert wing whose surprise 
turning movement drove the enemy from 
ills Maroth defences. They wore con- 
tinuously In action In the It. campaign 
between the spring of 1944 and the early 
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summer of 1946. The 3rd D. G (the 
Carabineers) were the only tank unit In 
the garrison of Imphal (Burma), besieged 
by the Jap. in the summer of 1944. Some 
of their tanks climbed slopes of over 36 
degrees, and, after the Jap, failure, 
mounted the Chocolate Staircase to 
Tlddlm and fought their way up Kennedy 
Peak, 8500 ft. high. Crossing the China- 
win and the Irrawaddy they helped to 
capture Mandalay, Frome, and Rangoon. 
Tho 4/7th 1). G. were among the first 
armoured troops to land In Normandy 
in June 1944. They were engaged In 
the heaviest fighting of tho Cacti -Falaise 
battles until mid Aug. Tho first armour 
across the Seine, they fought at Arnhem, 
and, in tho following Feb., were the first 
Brit, troops to link up with the Amers. 
against the Ger. counter-offensive in 
the Ardennes. They crossed the Rhine 
with the 51st Highland Div. and supported 
the 3rd Brit. Infantry Div. in the capture 
of Bremen. From *1)' Day until the 
end of the war they destroyed 100 Ger. 
tanks and many self-propelled guns and 
machine-gun posts. The 5th Royal 
Inniskllling D. G. also landed In Nor- 
mandy among the first armoured troops. 
They were in action cod iinuuily during the 
Caen battles from mid June until late 
Aug. in the sweep from the Seine to the 
Scheldt they drove from the neighbour- 
hood of Amiens to the region of Ghent in 
three days. After crossing tho Rhone 
they led the way into Hamburg. 

Guards (Household Troops) (from Fr. 
garde), G. form tho oldest part of estab. 
armies, in fact it is probably from tho G. 
that the army, as wo know it, is derived. 
Formerly It was customary for the 
sovereign to depend upon the nat lonal levy 
for his soldiers, but gradually theie grew 
up the nucleus of a standing army in the 
formation of bodies of personal G. for tho 
king. In England these took the form of 
the house carles, a body probably first 
brought into England by Canute, Hist. 
gi\es us many examples of G. playing an 
important part in the affmrs of tlioir 
country. In this respect we may mention 
the house carles of Harold who d. almost 
to a man round Ills body at Hostings, 
the Swiss G. of Louis XVI., who perished 
defending their king, and the Old Guard 
of Napoleon, the veterans upon whom ho 
depended when all else had failed. These 
are but a few examples. The G. of the 
king at tho present time may be distinctly 
divided into two groups: tho first, those 
gentlemen and retainers who form a 
purely personal bodyguard, and secondly 
those regiments which are brought into 
closer contact with the sovereign than 
usual, but who form part of the active 
army as well. To the first div. belong the 
Honourable Corps of Gent lemen-at- Arms, 
the Yeomen of the Guard, together with 
the Royal Company of Archers, who 
form tho King’s Scottish bodyguard. 
The two former owe their origin to the 
Tudor monorclis. Tho oldest of all these 
bodies Is the Yeomen of the Guard, 
founded by Henry VII. Next came the 
Honourable Company of Gentlemen-at- 
Arrns, founded at the accession of Henry 


VIII. The Scottish Company of Archers 
was founded by Act of the Privy Council 
of Scotland during the reign of Charles II. 
Tho second section of G. consists of certain 
regiments from the active army. These, 
again, may be divided into two sections: 
the Household Cavalry and the Foot G. 
The Household Cavalry was founded at 
the Restoration. There are three regi- 
ments of Household Cavalry which were 
originally at the Restoration the King's 
Troop, the Queen’s Troop (formerly the 
Lord-General’s Troop), and the Duke of 
York’s Troop. Later the name of the 
Life G. was given to the first two troops 
(1685) and finally was raised a third troop, 
known variously as the Duke of York 
Blues, the Royal Horse G. Blue, and the 
Royal Horse G. (the Blues) (sec Life- 
guards). The Foot G. of tho Household 
Troops consist of five regiments, the 
Grenadiers, the Coldstreams, the Scots G„ 
the Irish G., and the Welch G. See also 
under the names of the regiments. 

Guardship, name applied to a ship which 
is posted at some port to act as guard. 
Usually she is the headquarters of the 
various coastguard dists. and is stationed 
at a certain point with a nucleus crew. 
The crew can easily, however, be brought 
up to strength, ana can then proceed im- 
mediately to action. Tho name of guard 
boat is also applied to a boat which sails 
round an anchored fieet at night in ord< r 
to seo that proper watch is being kept. 
Formerly the term was applied to that 
ship of the fieet which received the men 
from the press-gangs. 

Guarico, name of a state of Venezuela. 
It was formed in 1901 from a portion of 
the state of Miranda. It has an area of 
about 25,500 sq. m., and its cap. is San 
Juan. Top. 135,000. 

Guarini, Giovanni Battista (1537-161*2), 
It. poet, b. at Feirarn, and remembered 
for Ills drama, Jl Pastor fido, which he 
wrote under the influence of Tasso. The 
poem has been trans. mto Eng. See 
monograph by V. Ro«yd, 1886. 

Guarino <e. 1370-1460), It. scholar, 6. at 
Verona. He Is chiefly remembered for 
having helped to establish the texts 
of many of our classics. lie trans. 
Strabo and some of tho lives oi Plutarch. 
See life by U. Sabbadtnl, 1891. 

Guarneri, surname of a famous It. 
family of violm-makers who lived and 
worked ut Cremona: 

Andrta Guarneri (1620-98), pupil of 
Nicholas Amati, whose marriage he wit- 
nessed in 1641. Many of Ids violins are of 
the Auuiti pattern, but are inferior to 
those of liis master; his ’cellos possess fine 
acoustic properties. 

Giuseppe Guarneri (1666-1739), son of 
Andrea G., introduced a narrow -wais ted 
and more boldly curved instrument, with 
the sound-holes set lower down, and in Us 
power of sound is superior to his father’s. 

Pietro Guarneri (c. 1690-1728), second 
son of Andrea G., introduced greater width 
between the sound-holes; his varnish was 
of exquisite gold and pale red tints. 

Pietro Guarneri (c. 1725-60), son of 
Giuseppe G., who produced some % cry fine 
instruments. 
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Giuseppe Antonio Guameri (1683-1745), 
nephew of Andrea G.. and greatest genius 
of the family. His violins are of bold and 
massive build, with grand sonority of tone, 
and some of his finest date from about 
1740. See A. E. Brlnckmami, Von 
Quarini bis B. Neumann, 1932. 

Guarroman, tn. in prov. of Jaen, and 
28 m. N. of tn. of same name, Spain. A 
lead-mining centre. Pop. 3500. 

Guastalla, anct. city of N. Italy, situated 
on the R. Po, about 20 m. N.K. of Pnrnia. 
It has a cathedral and a school of music. 
It is the seat of a bishop. Pop. 13,000. 

Guatemala: 1. Republic of Central 
America. The name is probably of Aztec 
origin and is said to mean 'land of the 
eagle* In its original form of Quauhtemat- 
lan. It is bounded by Mexico, lirit. 
Honduras, Honduras, and Salvador, with 
the last-named of which states G. united 
in 1945. Salvador formed part of the Sp. 
royalty of G. until 1821 and the two 
countries have the same language ami 
religion. It is divided into five regions, 
the lowlands of the Pacific coast, the vol- 
canic rats, of the Sierra Madro, tho 
plateaus N. of these, the mts. of tho 
Atlantic versant, and the plain of Peten. 
It is richly wutered and there are sev. 
extensive lakes. The bird life of the 
country is rare. Tho climate is healthy, 
save on the coast, where fever is prevalent. 
The rainfall in the cap. is 67 In. per 
annum. The country is rich in minerals, 
but owing to lack of transport mining is 
little developed; other important products 
arc eolfee, honey, bananas, sugar, wheat, 
cotton, rubber, timber, maize, and chicle 
gum. Important cattle estates exist upon 
the Pacific coast and cattle and hides are 
exported besides the above mentioned 
products. No part of Central America 
contains a greater diversity of tribes. 
There are eighteeeu languages spoken. 
The chief tn. is G. ia Nueva. The pre- 
vailing form of religion is Rom. Catholic, 
but the state recognises no distinction of 
creed. No convents or monasteries are 
allowed. For the white and mixed pop. 
military service is compulsory. The 
republic was set up in 1839, having been 
a part of the Central Amer. confederation 
for eighteen years. Tho existing con- 
stitution was promulgated iu March 1945. 
A single-chambered national assembly or 
Congress has the legislative power. Its 
members are chosen for four years by 
direct popular vote; one-half are renewed 
every two years, and deputies are not 
eligible for re-election until one term has 
elapsed. The President is elected for six 
years, and re-election is forbidden for a 
period of twelve years. President Ubico’s 
term, expiring in 1037 was extended to 
1949 by a plebiscite In 1935, and a con- 
stitutional amendment, in 1941. How- 
ever, there was a rebellion in 1944 which 
overthrew him, and under the new con- 
stitution the ban on immediate succession 
is explicit, the right of rebellion In its 
defence being expressly sanctioned. All 
males over eighteen, and literate females 
over the same age, are enfranchised . Nino 
executive depts. conduct the administra- 
tion under the President. The assembly 


consists of deputies for each 50,000 inhab. ; 
it declares war, governs national finance, 
and controls concessions. There are some 
720 m. of railway. There is direct com- 
munication with the U.S.A. and Mexico, 
and a line is now open Into Salvador. 
There is also an electric lino from San Felipe 
to Quezaltenango. lload-making has In- 
creased of more recent years and there 
arc excellent roads radiating from G. city. 
There are eight wireless stations. There 
aro regular mails to England and the 
U.S.A., and small steamers and motor 
boast ply on the rlvs. and lakes. Air mail 
and passenger service connect G. city 
with Quezaltenango, Tegucigalpa, San 
Salvador, Panama, and Mexico city. 
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Guatemala: Indians roauding a 

LAUNCH AT HAN LUCAS TALI MON 
Atillau volcano is seen on the fight. 

Archaeologists have brought to light 
remains of three civilisations, described 
by the late Dr. T. T. Waterman, of the 
National Museum of Guatemala, as (1) 
Zapotec tor Aztec); (2) Maya (older than 
ZapoLcc); (3) a nameless culture older 
than either. Interesting ruins of anct. 
settlements with mounds and pyramids 
are found in the coast region of W. O., not 
far frrtm tho railway lido connecting G. 
City with the port of Sari- Jos6. Valuable 
archsuo logical work has been done by tho 
stuff of the National Museum iu G., but a 
great deal of new oxplordtion Is desirable, 
in addition to large architectural works 
much eroded by rainfall! and masked by 
vogetatloo, there are other relics, notably 
fragments of pottery and chips of obsidian. 
Scattered ovor the sites arc large building 
Monos of volcanic material, beautifully 
squared aud dressed. Some of the 
buildings bear colossal heads, carved In 
stone, and apparently used to ornament 
facades. At BadI and Pantal6on there 
are carvings of marked artistic morit. 
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Tho Maya remains near OuiriguA may be 
compared with those still nearer to the 
Honduras border at Copan. Others 
exist northward in tho remote Pet6n 
dint, at Tikal and, westward, nt Ghaculu 
(Uuehuetenango). Tho monuments at 
Gotzunmlguapa (S. of Kscuiutla), at 
Mltla (Jutlapa), at Utatl&n (Quich6), and 
TeepAn aro later (South American Hand- 
book). 

Li. was conquered by tho Spaniards 
under Pedro do Alvarado between 1522 
and 1524. On G.’s ‘claim’ to the owner- 
ship of Brit. Honduras see British Hon- 
duras. Pop. 3,285,000 (with Salvador 
5,115,000) (GO per rent Indians). CJiief 
tnH.: O. city (q.w), Quczaltcnango 

(30.000) , C:<>hau (27,000), and Zacapa 

(18.000) . Chief seaports are San Jos6 de 
G. and Champerlco on the Pacific* and 
Livingston and Puerto Barrios on tho 
Atlant it* side. See also Salv \ dor. 

2. Cap. of the republic G. (sometimes 
written G. la Nueva and formerly Santiago 
do los Caballeros do (?.), until 1 821 c*ap. of 
tho Sp. captaincy -general of <L, which 
comprised Chiapas in Mexico and all 
Central America except Panama. G. is 
built more than 5000 ft. above sea level, 
ina wide tahle-lana Uttvef**id by tho Rio 
de las Vocos, or Cow It., so called from tho 
cuttle introdueed here by Sp. colonists in 
the sixteenth century. The edge of the 
table-land is marked by deep ravines. 
He> oud it are lofty mts., the highest peaks 
being on tho S., where the volcanie summits 
of tho Sierra Madre exceed 12.000 ft. 
It has a station on tho transcontinental 
railway from Puerto lhirrlos ou the 
Atlantic (100 in. N.K.1 to San JosC oil the 
Pncille (7~> in. S, by W.) and to Champerico 
via Rctahulou. Connection is made at 
Ayutla with the National Railways of 
Mexico. Tt is three times the size of any 
city in tho rcpublio ami has a corre- 
sponding commercial superiority. Its 
archbishop is tho primal o of Central 
America (excluding Panama). Like most 
Sp.-Amer. tus. it is laid out In wide and 
regular streets which are often planted 
with avenues of trees, and it lias largo 
suburbs. Though usually only of ono 
storey, the houses arc solidly and com- 
fortably constructed. Many of them havo 
largo gardens and courts surrounding 
them. In 11H8 a severe earthquake 
destroyed many of llio public buildings, 
but in tho business quarter many lino new 
buildings havo been erected. Tho < hiot 
of the open spaces Is tho Plaza Mayor 
which contains tho cathedral, built in 
1730; then there are the archiopiscopul 
palace, tho gov. buildings, tho mint, and 
other public offices: and the more modern 
Reforma Park and Plaza de la Cnncoidia, 
now tho favourlto resort of the Inhab. 
A unlv. w’os eslub. in 1018. There are a 
number of schools for both sexes, bo-ados 
hospitals and an orphanage. Many of 
tho prln. buildings in the place were 
originally convents. In 1858 a theatre 
was founded which Is one of the best 
in Central America. A museum founded 
in 1731 Is maintained by the Hocledad 
Keonomlca, which Jn various ways has 
done great service to tho city and to 


the country. There are a couple of for- 
tresses, tho Gastello Matamoros, built 
by Rafael Carrera, and the Gastello San 
Jos6. Water is brought from a distance 
of about 8 m. by two old aqueducts from 
the tns. of Mixco and Pinuia, but muni- 
cipal Improvements to tho drainage and 
water supply have been made. Fuel and 
provisions are largely supplied by tho 
Pokoinan Indians of Mixco. The general 
prosperity of G. has secured tor it tho name 
of the Paris of Gentral America. A new 
highway through Antigua to Han Jos6 
was opened in 1925. The foreign trade 
up to tho Second World War was largely 
controlled by Gers. who owned one-third 
of the coffee plantations. Pop. 177,000. 
See I). Fife, Guatemala and the States of 
Central America , 1913; J. V. Mejia, 

Descriptive Geoqraphy of the lie public 
of Guatemala. 1922; E. Fergusson, Guate- 
mala , 1937; G. L. Jones, < Guatemala : 
Dost and Present, 1940; J. Mufioz and 
A. B. Ward, Guatemala. Ancient and 
Modern , 1940; ami V. W. von Hagen, 
Maya Explorer: John Lloyd Stephens and 
the Lost Cities of Central America and 
Yucatan , 1947. 

Guatemala Antigua (old CL) is situated 
20 m. S.W. of the present cap., 5000 ft. 
above Rea level. It was once a splendid 
city, hut It lias been destroyed sev. times 
by earthquakes. In tho eighteenth 
century It had a pop. of SO.OOO, a univ., 
and over 100 churches and monasteries. 
The present tn. is surrounded by pictur- 
esque coffee estates. Pop- 10 . 000 . 

Guatusos, aborigines of Gentral America, 
a H. branch of the Cliorotegans, whoso 
home is in Costa Rica. They aro generall y 
a peaceful race, and still retain their 
primeval tribal arrangements and their 
independence. 

Guava, or Psidium Honiara , species of 
Myrtaceie found in tropiial America. It 
is a tree which bears white llowers, fol- 
lowed by tv succulent edible yellow fruit 
which is often used in making jollies and 
preserves. The black G. is GnJlarda 
arueatea . a species of Rubiacete. 

Guayama, tn. of Puerto Rico. Tho tn. 
is Kituutod in the centre of the cano- 
growing industry, and has a largo trado in 
molasses, sugar, and rum. Pop. about 
15.000. 

Guayaquil, chief port of Ecuador, H. 
America. It is tho cap. of tho prov. of 
Guayas and is 40 m. from tho mouth of 
the riv. of that name. Tlio climate is 
extremely unhealthy, and the tn. is badly 
built. Tho newer part of the tn. where 
tho wealthier residents live is far better 
than tho old. Tho streets of the old tn. 
are dirty aud badly pAved. Much 
improvement has been made in more 
recent jours; the sanitation is modern and 
the conditions of public health are satis- 
factory trom May to Dec. Tho tn. U tho 
scat of a bishop, and has a cathedral, a 
bishop's pnluee, a unlv., a technical school, 
and throe theatres. The chief exports an* 
cacao, rutiamu huts, cotton, tobacco, and 
coffee. It has also shipbuilding yards, 
steam saw-mills, foundries, machine shops, 
aud brew erics, Tho snow-capped peak of 
Chimborazo oan sometimes be seen from 
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the city. There was a Qer. -owned bi- Gudgeon, oyprlnld Ash of Europo and 
weekly air service between Quito and O. N. Asia. Rarely exceeds 7 In. in length, 
boforo the Second World War. but it was Has a barbel on each sklo of Jaw, and is 
Suspended in 1911. There is an Amer. greyish, with dark blotches. It prefers 
air service from Cristobal to G. There is clear streams with gravelly bottoms, 
a wircle^a statiou. Pop. 130,000. Gudrun, or Kudrun, heroine of a Middle 

Guayaquil, Gulf of. Inlet of the Paclilc High Gor. thirtceuth-eentury epio (author 
Ocean on the W. coast of y. America. unknown), tho tier. Odyssey, next imnor- 

Guayaa, stretch of ter. on tho S.W. coast tant In early Ger. literature to the Nihe- 
of Ecuador forming a prov. of that lungenlied. She was tho daughter of King 
country. The land is generally low-lying Hettel of ilegelingen( Friesland). Thoepio 
and is extremely fertile. The chief deals with legends mainly of tho North 
products are coffee, tobacco, sugar cane, Sea coasts and Normandy. E. Martin's ed. 
and rice. Area 1 1,500 sq. m. Pop. 44 1 ,(100. (1902) is the best modern one. There are 
Guaycuru Language, see under (South modern Gor. versions by C. J. Siinruck 
Am Kit it \n N vnvK Lanhiuaok-*. (1813); G. Froytag (1888); and otliors. 

Guay mas, Mexican seaport situated on See also Wllmann, Die Entwickelung der 
the gulf of California in tho state of Kudrun dichtung, 1873. 

Sonora. Tho chief exports arc peni Is and Guebres. Guebers, Gabors, or Ghebres 
silver ore. Tho climate is unpleasant in (Persian yhebr ; cf. Giaour), name (meauing 
summer. Sea-Ashing is good. Pop. 15,000, intidcls) applied in Persia to the adherents 
including a number of Chinese. of the anct. religion, Fire-worshippers, 

Guayra, La, see L v Guayra. Zoroastrians, or Parols. They number 

Gubat, small port ou the E. coast of about 8000 or 10,000, and call themselves 
Albay prov., Luzon, Philippine Is. Boh-Diniin (‘thonj of tho Good Faith*). 
Exports copra ami hemp. Pop. 16,500. See E. Tylor, Primitive Culture , ii., 1871. 

Gubbio, city of Central Italy, 27 m. 8. Guebwiller (Ger. Gebweiler), tn. of Ilaut- 
of Urblno In the prov. of Perugia, delight- Tthin. France, at the mouth of tho IJlu- 
fully situated on the slopes of tho Apen- menthol, at tho E. foot of tho Vosges. It 
nines. It has a picturesque medieval has a twelfth-century church in the 
appearance with Its thirteenth -century Transitional stylo and a fourteenth- 
cathedral, a communal palace of tho four- century Dominican church. Its mat infs, 
teenth century, and many old convents include soap, brick, cotton, and woollen 
and churches. G. was celebrated fur goods, and machinery. Pop. 10,000. 
its majolica ware, which is still imitated Guedalla, Philip (1889 1914), Eng. 
in a few' factories. The famous Kiigubine biographer, e ducated at Rugby and 
Tables («.r.) are kept here. Tho rathe- Ralllol College, Oxford. Practised law for 
dral root was damaged in tho Second some jears. First made his mark witli 
World War, hut the tn. itself suffered Supers and Supermen , a vol. of bio- 
little damage. Since its incorporation graphical essays (1920). This was fol- 
in the duchy of Vrbino (1384) the pop. lowed by lives of Palmerston, Wellington, 
has dwindled from 30,000 to 6000. and Gladstone, all highly individual 

Guben ^Polish Gubin), walled manufac- contributions to tho hist, of the nineteenth 
turing tn. of Poland (formerly Prussia) on century. In The Hundred Years (1936) 
the Nei-^e, 28 m. S. of Frankfort-on-Llie he depleted the century from tho accession 
Oder. Industries f woollen, liuen stuffs, of Victoria and in its sequel. The Hundredth 
hats, machinery, earthemvure, chills. Year (1940), he gave a vivid impression 
Pop. 13,900. of the events of that year as a turning 

Gubernatis, Angelo de, see Difi Guimit- point In modern affairs. During the 
2v wirt, Axmklo. .Second World Mar he pub. a penetrating 

Gubin, we Ut’itKN. sketch of Mr. Winston Cluuclilll and a 

Guaalur, see (Vnu \lohe. study of Rril. ait strategy in tho Middle E. 

Guoe, Hans Frodrik <1 823-1903), Nor- (commissioned bv the Air Ministry), 
w<^i'n painter, pupil of the Du^ddOif whieli was pub. on the day of his death. 
Ac ud« in y ( 1 8 il ) and prof, thero (1831). His great interest in Lat. America was 
Ho wc nt to England (1862), and became shown by hi-, visits thero and by his books 
prof, at Karlsruhe arts school (1861) and Conquistador (1927) and Argentine Tango 
at lierhn Academy (1880-1901). Ho is (1932). As a tradit tonal Liberal U. was a 
perhaps the flue-t Norwegian landscape warm supporter of tho liberating principles 
painter, end won uuiuerou.s •medals in which hi » studies taught him represented 
Europe «md America. Among his dijef the most eontinuous of nil tho streams of 
works are ‘1 arlv Morning in the Mmin- Eng. hist, and law. Ills chief works nro 
tains of Norway,* exhibited 1873; * A ' Important eoutributlotis to historical 
Scotch Lumlsc,ip< ,* exhibited 1878; scholarship and are busod on research into 
'Bridal Proi e^ion on Hnrdangcr Fjord’ original documents, though Ills books aro 
(1848); ‘(’aim ‘Fishing by Night,'; addressed a s much to tho average eultl- 

‘Fishermen Lund mg’; ‘A Viking Ship'; vated reader as to the* specialist. They 
•After the ^Loim\ ‘Harbour of Chris- aro perhaps characterised by too great 
Mania* (188 u. Ste .1 |j, Atkinson, AH a foudm^ss for epigram, and the stylistic 

Tour to the Aorthern Capitals of Europe, J exuberance of tho Lytton Strachoy 
1873; L. It. S. Dicdrichion, Af H. (Jude's 1 method of biography, but he had a flair 
LLv oy Varker, IS99. I for detecting, iu a chaos of hMorlcul 

Guden-Aa, chief jiv. uf Jutland, Den- 1 records, the salient ixjrsonallty and tho 
mark, about 80 in. lung. It flows N.K., 1 truly significant events; and with tho aid 
Joining tho (Kattegat l>y an entuary 1 in. j of a strong imagination could convey his 
wide, about 16 m. N.E. of Handers. I view of liiat. through a series of hnprosslvu 
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portraits and episodes handled with rare 
intellectual Integrity. Besides the above 
works he wrote The Partition of Eurojte, 
1716-1816 (1914); The Second Empire 
(1922); Bonnet and Shawl (1928. essays 
on Victorian women); The Queen and 
Mr. Gladstone , 1846-1879 , 2 vols. (1933); 
The Hundred Days (1934); Idylls of the 
Queen (1937); and The Two Marshals , 
(1943). a study of Bazaine and P6tain. 

Guelderland, or Guelders, see Geldkr- 
land. 

Guelder-rose, or Viburnum Opulus, 
beautiful species of CaprJfoliareie, a marsh 
shrub common to N. Europe and to 
Britain. The petals arc large, and when 
cultivated the llowers are neuter ; because 
of its whito balls of flowers the G. is also 
called the snowball tree. 



Guelph, surname of the Brit. ro\ al 
family of the house of llnnn\rr. It was 
superseded in 1917, during the First 
World War, by Windsor. 

Guelph, oo. tu of Wellington co., 
Ontario, Canada, on the R. Speed, 60 m. 
from Toronto and 2b m. N.W. of Hamil- 
ton. Known as 'the Royal City ’ from Its 
name. On Canadian National ami Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways. Founded b> John 
Galt, the Scottish author, in 1827. in the 
centre of u rich agric. dist.; m the same 
year the settlers organised the first ‘agric. 
society* In Upper Canada, and later the 
city hccamo the site of the aim. Ontario 
prov. winter fair. The famous Ontario 
Agric. College was inaugurated in 1874 
and the Ontario Veterinary College later. 
Associated with the veterinary college is 
the Macdonald Institute of Economies for 
Women. The city lias a beautiful park, 
twenty churches, a tine public libiury, aud 
two hospitals. The inanufs. include iron 
and steel, textiles, rubber, woodwork, 
carpets, felt, clothing, soaps, stoxes ana 
furnaces, and electric washing machines. 
Pop. 23,000. 

Guelphs and Ghlbellines. These names 
are tho Italianised forms of the Ger. words 
Wolf and Walblingen, although one 
trail ition says that they are derived from 
Guelph and Glbel, two rival brothers of 
Plstola. Another theory derives G hi bel- 
li no from Gibello, a word used by the 
Sicilian Arabs to translate Hohenstaufen. 
A more popular story tells how, during 

E.E. 6 


a fight round Welnsberg in Dee. 1140, 
betwoen tho Ger. king Conrad III. and 
Welf, count of Bavaria, a member of the 
powerful family to which Henry the Lion, 
duko of Saxony and Bavaria, belonged, 
the soldiers of the latter raised the cry 
*Hio Well,* to which tho king’s troops 
replied with, 'Hie Walblingen,* this being 
tho name of one of Conrad's castles. The 
rivalry between Welf and Ilohenstaufon, 
of which family Conrad was a member, was 
anterior to this event, and bad been for 
some years a prominent fact in the hist, 
of Swabia and Bavaria, although its 
introduction into Italy, In a modified form, 
dates from tho time of the It. expeditions 
of the Emperor Frederick I. Chosen 
Ger. king in 1152, Frederick was not only 
nephew and heir of Conrad, he was related 
also to the Wolfs; yet although his election 
abated to some extent the rivalry botween 
Welf aud Hohonstaufen in Germany, it 
opened it upon a larger and fiercer scale In 
Italy. During the period covered by 
Frederick’s It. campaigns his enemies 
became known as Welfs, while his parti- 
sans seized upon the term of Walblingen 
or Gbibolllnc, and tho contest between the 
two parties was carried on with a ferocity 
unknowm eyon to the iuhab. of S. Ger- 
many. Tho story of tho contest between 
Guelph aud Ghibellino Is nothing less than 
the lilst. of ltalv in tho Middle Ages. At 
the opening of the thirteenth century the 
content w r as intensified by the fight for the 
Ger. and imperial thrones between Philip, 
duke of Swabia, a son of Frederick I., and 
the Wolf, Otto of Bumswick, afterwards 
the Emperor Otto IV. A fight wuged in 
Italy as well as in Germany. Then, as 
heir of Philip of Swabia, Frederick 11. was 
forced to throw himself into tho arms of 
the Ghibellines, whilst his enemies, tho 
popes*, i angod themselves definitely among 
tho Guelphs, and soon Guelph and 
Gldbcllino became synonymous with 
supporter of pope and emperor. After 
the death of Frederick II. in 1250, the 
Ghlheliiueb lucked for leadership to his 
son, the Ger. king, Conrad IV., and then to 
his natural son, Manfred, whdst the 
Guelphs called the Fr. prince, Charles of 
Anjou, to their aid. The combatants 
were nearing exhaustion, an l after the 
execution of Conrad in 1268 this great 
struggle began to lose force and interest. 
Guelph and Ghibclline were soon found 
representing local and family, rather than 
papal and Imperial, interests. In tho 
fifteenth century the iwo names began to 
die out of current politics. When Louis 
XII. of France conquered Milan at the 
beginning of the sixteenth eeutury, the 
old names were revived. Tho Fr. king's 
supporters were called Guelphs and the 
friends of tlio Emperor Maximilian I. were 
referred to as Gnibellinos. Tho Guelph 
part v meant tbe burghers of the consular 
corns , the men of Industry and commerce, 
and t he GhibelKne party meant tho men of 
arms and idiom m. Dante was a Ghibel- 
lino and Petrarch was a Guelph. 

See bibliographies of Germany, His- 
tory, and Italy, History; and V. Vitale. 
Vominio di Parte Guelphi in Bologna , 
12S0-U27, 1901; C. Poulot, Guclfcs et 
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Ghibelines, 1920; R. Plat toll, I GhibeUini 
di Prato , 1269-80, 1930-31: C. Troya, 
Del veUro allegorico di Dante , 1932; G. 
Faso 11. Guelphi e Uhibellini di Romagna, 
1280-8 l t 1936; and G. O. A. Evola, Mistero 
di Graal e la tradizione GhibeUine dell * 
impero , 1937. 

Guenever, see Guinkvkre. 

Guenons, see Cercopithecus. 

Guerande, picturesque old Fr. tn.. 
situated 47 m. W. by N. of Nautes in tho 
dept, of Loire-Inf6rleure. lt is near the 
sea and has a handsome medieval church. 
Pop. 6100. 

uuercino. 11 (' squint-eyed*), the nick- 
name of Giovanni Francesco Barbierl (c. 
1691-1666), It. historical painter, b. at 
Cento, in Ferrara. A self-taught genius, 
who formed his style, successively, after 
Caracci, Caravaggio, arid Guido. J-IJs 
masterpiece, ‘St. Petronllla* (1622) was 
painted for Gregory XV. and later was 
placed in the Capitol. 

Gudret, tn. in France cap. of the dept, 
of Creuse, which grew up round an abbey 
founded In the seventh century. Pop. 
10 , 100 . 

Guerillas, name given to bands of armed 
men who carry on an irregular warfare on 
tbeir own account. They belong pecu- 
liarly to Spain, and in 1808-14 they 
fought against the Fr. Some joined 
Wellington and rendered him ‘■ervice. but 
when peace was concluded formed them- 
selves into robber bands. Guerilla war- 
fare was dealt with at the Hague Con- 
ference in 1899. and the rules made were 
reaffirmed in 1907. G. played a promin- 
ent part throughout the Second World 
War as well as in Ethiopia, during the lt. 
invasion, and In the -Sp. civil war. In 
Russia, where they were more generally 
known as ‘partisans,* they operated, 
despite savage reprisals, behind tho 
advancing enemy with considerable effect, 
and notwithstanding hardships they 
were able to hold out almost indefinitely. 
Partisans also played an important part 
m N. Italy in 1943 in bringing about t tie 
final overthrow of Mussolini. Under tho 
name of the Maquis G. co-operated with 
the Anglo-Amer. invaders in 1944 in a 
wav which brought the warm commenda- 
tions of Gen. Eisenhower (q.v.). In the 
('losing stages of the Second World Wur, 
and afterwards. O. of varying political 
parties waged a bitter intestine war until 
well into 1947. See further under 
Greece, History. 

Gu6rin, Georges Maurice de (1810-39), 
b. at La Cayla, Languedoc. His Jieliqiute, 
letters, poems, etc., wero pub. in I860, 
ed. by G. S. Trebution ; to this ed. appeared 
as preface the famous critique of Saintc- 
Beuve, who regarded him as a spiritual 
kinsman of Bernardin de Bainte -Pierre. 
Although not wholly devoid of a tendency 
to morbid sentimentalism, his writings are 
remarkable f.r their exquisite appre- 
ciation of the pagan beau tv, the harmony 
and pathos of Nature. Tho best picture 
of G. Is to be found in the Journal of bis 
sister, Eug6nie G. See M. Arnold, Essays 
in CriHc&m , 1866, *and Naomi Royde 
Smith, The Idol and the Shrine , 1949. 

Gutrto, Pierre Nareisse, Baron (1774- 


1833), Fr. historical painter, 6. In Paris, 
lie studied under Itegnault. In 1799 he 
exhibited Ids * Return of Marcus Sextus,' 
in which he reached the highest point of 
his art. In 1803 he received the cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and in 1816 was 
appointed director of the Fr. school at 
Horne. His chief works are 'Hlppolytus 
and Phaedra* (1802); ‘The Revolt of 
Cairo’ (1806); ‘Pyrrhus and Andro- 
mache* (1810); ‘^Eneaa and Dido* (1817); 
‘ClytcmnoDstra* (1817); ‘Ulysses’; and 
'Death of Marshal Lannes.' 

Guernsey, second In size of tho Channel 
Isles, lies 30 m. from tho cental of Nor- 
mandy. It is triangular in form, with an 
area of 25 sq. m., and its surface slopes 
from S. to N. The climate is mild and 
healthy, and tho soil, when manured, is 
verv fertile. Tho chief crops are tomatoes 
under glass, luxury fruits such as melons, 
grapes, and figs, also early vegetables and 
ilowers, all of which are extensively ex- 
ported. The Is., too, produces a famous 
breed of cattle, ronowned for tho richness 
of the milk; also a special sort of granite 
almost unrivalled for paving. The chief 
tn. is St. Peter Port. At the end of Juno 
1940, after tho collapse of France, G. and 
the other Channel Is. were completely 
demilitarised, tho troops withdrawn, and 
large numbers of the civilian pop. arrived 
Jn Britain, while everything of value to 
tho enemy was removed. On the same 
evening Ger. aeroplanes bombed and 
macldne-gunncd the is., 23 persons being 
killed and a number injured. Afterwards 
the Gew. took possession of tho is. and 
heavily fortified it. lt was liberated in 
1945. At tho latter end of the year a 
committee of tho privy council, led by the 
home secretary, visited the Is. for the 
purpose of considering the constitution 
and making recommendations that might 
be considered by the states of tho is. w ith 
a view to bringing their ajict. laws into 
lino with modern ideas. After long and 
considered study the is. decided to adopt 
most of the suggestions. Pop. 40,300. 
See further under Channel Islands. 

Guernsey Breed, see under Cattle. 

Guernsey Lily, or Nerine Sarnlensis , 
Cape plant belonging to the order Amaryl- 
lidacese. Tho flowers are of a delicate 
rose-pink, (locked with gold. It Is now 
grown In manv variations of colour. 

Guerrazzi, Franoesoo Domenico (1804- 
1873), It. author, b. at Leghorn. His 
first pub. work was Battaglia de Benevento 
(1827), an historical novel which is re- 
markable for its exquisite expression; his 
Jssulio di Firenze was Written while ho 
was in prison at Ponto-ferfato, 1834. This 
is perhaps his most important work, and 
tolls of the downfall of the republic of 
Florence. In 1848 be became a minister, 
and in 1849. when the grand duke of Tus* 
cany tied, lie was proclaimed member of 
the provisional gov., and subsequently 
dictator. After the restoration, however, 
he was banished to Corsica, ills other 
works are Isabella Orsini (1845); Apologia . 
his defence (1852); and Beatrice Cenex 
(1854). 

Guerrero, coast state of Mexico, between 
the R. de las lialzas-Mexcala and the 
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Pacific. It la Tory mountainous, and has de V homme, ho was sentenced to five years' 
groat mining potentialities, the minerals imprisonment, which he avoided by going 
found hero being silver, gold, moicury, abroad. When ho returned to France 
load. Iron, coal, sulphur, and precious under amnesty in 1876 ho was a Marxian 
stones. Iho agric. products aro eotton, Socialist. He founded EgahtA — the first 
colic©, tobacco, and cereals. Cap. Chil- collectivist paper to appear in France, 
pamingo; chief port Acapulso, Pop. The International Socialist Congress at 
732,900. Amsterdam, 1904, resolved, at G.'s m- 

Gussolin, Bertrand du (c. 1320 80), stanr o, that Socialists must not participate 
constable of France, 6. in Brittany. Ho in a capitalist gov. But G. himseif — 
was of a persistent and turbulent eharac- usually in the Chamber from 1893 — 
ter, and was renowned for his piow ess even joined the Viviani Cabinet on the out- 
when a boy. Ho fought tor Charles do break of the First World War. and re- 
Blois at Vannes in 1342, when he way con- muiiiod a member (without portfolio) till 
testing for the dukedom of Biittany, and Oct. 1915. 
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distinguished himself against the Fug. at Guest, Lady Charlotte, afterwards 
Rennes, 1356, and Dinan, 1357. In 1359 Schrieber (lb 12-95), daughter of the ninth 
ho took Molun and freed tho Seine from earl of Lindsay, was famous as a collector 
the Bug., and in 1361 won the buttle' of of fans <md china. Sho presented some 
Ooeherel against Charles tho Bad, but was fine tlnua and earthenware to the 8. 
taken prisoner by Sir John Cbundos at Kensington Museum. She pub. sev. vote. 
Auray. On belug released he fought containing pictures of her most notable 
against Pedro tho Cruel, but was defeated fans and the playing cards of all nations, 
and taken prisoner by tho Black Prince, as well as sev. old Welsh MSS., one or 
1367. Being ransomed ho dofeated and which, Mabinogion, was pub, in 1849. 
captured Pedro in 1369, and in 1570 was Guest, Edwin (1800-80). Eng. historical 
.made constable of France by Chailes V., writer, b. at King's Norton, Worcesier- 
with the result that in a few years nearly shirt*. Ho was educated at King Edward 
alt the Eng. possesbions wore in tho hands VI. 's Grammar -*chooL Birmingham, and 
of tho Fr. See E. V. Stoddard, 1897. Caius College, Cambridge, and was made 
Guesde, Jules (really Mathieu Baslle a fellow of Caius in 1824. His first pub. 
Guesde) (1845-1922), Fr. Socialist loader, work was tho History of English Rhythms, 
b. in Paris, At first an official in the in 1838, the second ed. of which appeared 
Ministry of the Interior (1863), For a in 1882 ed. by Prof. Skoat. G. was 
scries of articles in his papor, Lee Droits practically the founder of the Philological 
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Society, and was secretary in 1842. His 
writings are of great value In the study of 
Rom. -Brit. hint, and include ‘On Julius 
Caesar’s Invasion of Britain* (Archmlogical 
Journal , vol. xxi.) and ‘The Campaign of 
Aulus Plautius in Britain* ( Archaeological 
Journal , vol. xxiil.), etc. 

Gueux, Les, or The Beggars, name 
assumed by the malcontents who opposod 
the introduction of the Inquisition into the 
Netherlands. They formed themselves 
into an association in 1565 and presented 
a petition to the regent, Margaret of 
Parma; 1566. The regent being at first 
afraid, one of her councillors asked her 
what she had to fear from ‘beggars' 
( gueux ). The word was remembered and 
the party adopted it. They maintained a 
vigorous warfare against Philip II. for some 
time, but were finally suppressed by the 
duke of Alva. ‘The Beggars of the Sea,' 
under Count de la Marck, did much 
damage to the Sp. fleet and captured Briel 
in 1572, a victory which ultimately 
resulted in the independence of the 
Netherlands in 1648. 

Guevara, Antonio de (c. 1400-1545), Sp. 
theologian and historian, b. at Viscaya. 
His early years were passed at the court 
of Isabella, but in 1528 he entered the 
Franciscan order and subsequently be- 
came historiographer and court-preacher 
to Charles V. In 1529 he pub. his Dial 
for Princes , a didactic novel professing to 
be a life of Marcus Aurelius. This work 
has been tran**. into Lat., it., Fr., and 
Kng., and reprinted Rev. times in Sp. He 
also wrote Lives of the Ten Csesars (1539) 
and The Golden Letters (1539-45) — the 
latter has also been trans. into all the prin. 
languages of Europe. G . had considerable 
influence upon the Sp. prose of the six- 
teenth century, and his bombastic stylo 
may be compared with the euphuism of 
Lyly, who may have taken G. as his model. 

Guevara, Luis Velei de (1570-1644). Sp. 
dramatist and novelist, b. at Ecija In 
Andalusia, lie practised as an advocate 
for some years, but came under the notice 
of Philip IV. and was appointed court 
chamberlain. He wrote a great number 
of plays, of which Reinar despues de morir, 
Mas pesa el rev Que la sangre , La Lima tie 
la Sierra are the best; but ho is chiefly 
famous for his fantastic novel, El Dicddo 
cojuelo (The Limping Devil). (1641) which 
is the basis of Le Sage's Liable Boiteux. 

Guglielmi, Pietro (1727-1804), It. musi- 
cal composer, />. at Massa Carrara. He 
studied under Durante and produced hJj 
first operatic work at Turin in 1755. In 
1762 he went to Dresden to conduct the 
opera there, and some years afterwards 
appeared in London. In 1793 he became 
musical director at the Vatican. He was 
a writer of operas, both comic and serious, 
as well as of oratorios and orchestral 
pieces. His bent operas aro La Didone\ 
» (1783); I Vue GemeUi 
(1789); La Pastorclla nobilei and La Bella 
Pescatrice (1789). 

Guiana, see British Guiana; Dutch 
Guiana; French Guuna. 

Guibert of Nogent (1053-1124), historian 
and theologian, 6. at Clermont-en- 
Beauvoi&fs. In 1104 he was chosen head 


of the abbey of Nfitre Dame de Nogent- 
sous-Couoy. His autobiography (Eng. 
trans. by 0. Swlnton, 1926) contains some 
very fine pictures of the customs of his 
day. He also wrote a hist, of the first 
crusade, Gesta Dei per Francos (ed. by 
H. llagenmayor, 1890). 

Guicciardini. Franoesco (1483-1540), 
celebrated It. historian and statesman, 6. 
at Florence of a noble and illustrious 
family. Educated at the unlvs. of Ferrara 
and Padua. He wished to follow an 
occlos. career, but his father checked 
the ambition, declaring that the church 
was too corrupt to receive any of his sons. 
Tho youth then turned his attention to 
law, and at twenty-three was appointed 
to read the Institutes in public. Soon 
after he became betrothed to tho daughter 
of Alamanno Salviati. Ho was entrusted 
with an embassy to the court of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. Thus ho entered upon tho 
real work of liis life as a diplomat and a 
statesman. Ho was ambitious, a time- 
server, and a place seeker. In 1515 Leo 
X. took him into servico and made him 
governor of lieggio and Modena. In 
1521 Parma was added to his rule; and in 
1523 he was appointed vice-regent of 
Romagna by Clement VII. These ren- 
dered him virtual master of tho papal 
states beyond the Apennines. In 1526 
Clement gave him still higher rank as 
lieutenant-general of the papal army. In 
1531 he was advanced to tlie governorship 
of Bologna. After the murder of Duke 
Alessandro in 1537, he espoused tho cauno 
of Cosimo de’ Medici, who. dlsplaviug the 
genius of his family for politics, dismissed 
him, and ho retired in disgrace to his villa, 
where he spent his last years in the com- 
position of tho Sluria d'ltaha. See A. 
ilossl, Francesco Guicciardini e 1 1 governo 
Florentine, 1896-99, and V. Luciam, 
Francesco Guicciardini and his European 
Reputation, 193G. 

Guioowar, see Gaekw \ii. 

Guide-books have not long been m 
existence. The first were Kbel's An- 
leitung for Switzerland, 1793; Boyce's 
Belgian Traveller , 1815, and Mrs. Mariano 
Starke’s Directions for Travellers in Italy , 
1820; but tho most famous writer of a 
guide-book is Wordsworth, whoso Guide 
to the English lakes wus pub. in 1822. In 
1836 Murray pub. his handbook for Hol- 
land, Belgium, and N. Germany, and this 
was followed by Baedeker's Her. guide to 
Holland and Belgium. Baedeker’s G. aro 

S ub. in many languages. Other notable 
r. are thoso of Yoanne, for Frunce, Gsell 
Fels, for Italy, Tousberg for Norway, as 
well as those pub. by A. and G. Black, 
Ward, Lock & Co. (Illustrated Guido 
Boohs), Stanford (Tourist? Guidos), Mac- 
millan (Highways and Byways), Adams 
(Bradshaw's Illustrated Handbooks), and 
Mulrhead's (Blue Guides). 

Guides, regiment of thf Indian Army 
recruited mostly from tiikfis and Pathaus 
with Brit, officers. Trained for mt. war- 
fare on tho N.W. frontier of India. 
Guides, Girl, see Girl GUIDES. 

Guidi, Carlo Alessandro (1650-1712), It. 
poet, b. at Pavla. Ho is important as 
being the chief founder of the academy 
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calJod L’Arcadia. Ho is essentially a lyric 
poet, bis songs being written with singular 
force and charm. The most beautiful 
perhaps is Alla Foriuna. He also wroto 
Amalamintain Italy (1681) a lyric tragedy, 
and Daphne and Endymion (1681). two 
pastoral dramas. 

Guidi, or Guido, Tomaso dl Giovanni di, 
see Masaccio. 

Guido d’Arezzo, or Guido Aretinus (c. 
990-1050), musician of tho eleventh 
century. He was a monk in the Bene- 
dict iuc monastery of Pomposa, where he 
taught singing; ho is, rather doubtfully, 
credited with the invention of tho musical 
stave, the uso of which he certainly en- 
couraged. He introduced the names ut, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la for the first six notes of 
the scale, adopting them from a hymn in 
honour of St. John the Baptist. Uo is 
also said to have introduced tho F clef. 
His doctrines an* explained in Microloyus 
and Antiphonarium. 

Guidonian Syllables, see Aretinian 
Svxlybles. 

Guido Reni, commonly called Guido 
(1575-1642), It. painter, b. at Calvenzano, 
near Bologna. Ho studied under Denis 
C'alvacrl, but afterwards entered the 
studio of tho Coracci, one of whom he 
accompanied to Rome. Ilcro ho eainc 
under the influence of Caravaggio, and 
also began to study the works of Raphael, 
and soon afterwards painted ‘Aurora 
preceding the Chariot of Apollo,' which is 
usually considered his greatest work. He 
also painted ‘St. Cecilia'; ‘The Crucifixion 
of St. Peter'; ‘St. Michael*; and ‘ Aiiadne 
and Fortune * while in Romo. Ho spent 
some time in Naples in 1621, and began 
his famous picture the ‘Nativity,’ and 
also visltod Bologna and the other Ins. of 
N. Italy. As a painter ho is remarkable 
for tho purity of his colouring and his 
dramatic force, while as an engraver he 
was bold and free in execution; and his 
works in this direction are as graceful as 
Ids paintings. It was only in hH later 
years that his work declined, and i his was 
owing to rapidity of execution. 

Guienne, or Guyenne. largest of the anct. 
provs. of France, which in the twelfth 
century formed with Gascony the duchy 
of Aquttafno. It camo into the bonds of 
tho Eng. when Henry II. married Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, but was finally united to 
Franco by Charles VII. in 1451. 

Guildford, municipal bor. and cap. of 
Surrey, England, 30 m. S.W. of London, 
reached by two branches of tho railway. 
It is situated in a beautiful rural area on 
tho R. Wey in a gap in tho N. Downs, 
bounded to tho W. by tho Hog’s Back and 
to the E. by tho Merrow and Dorking 
Downs. Its growth as an urban and 
market centre has endowed it with many 
fine buildings, tho most important being 
the Edward VI. or Royal Grammar 
'School, the magnificent Tudor Hospital 
of the Blessed Trinity, founded by George 
Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
1619, and the fine seventeonth-century 
guildhall with Its projecting clock. An 
inscription over the gate attributes the 
foundation of tho Royal Grammar School 
to Edward VI., in 1559, but the real 


Guildford 

founder was Robert Beckingham (d. 
1528), though Edward VI. augmented its 
endowment, and the present building was 
begun about 1557. There was a guildhall 
in the timo of Edward III., probably on 
the site of the present building. This 
latter was considerably enlarged in 1588. 
In the hall, which is used as a court room, 
are pictures of OharleB II. and James II. 
by Lely, and of William III. and Mary II. 
attributed to Riley. The bronze stan- 
dard corn measures wero presented by 
Queen Elizabeth. In the old oak-panelled 
council chamber is an excellent portrait 
of James I. by Paul van Somer, a por- 
trait of Vico-Adm. Sir Richard Onslow 
receiving the Dutch flag after the battle 
of Camperdown, by John Russell, R.A., 
the G. artist, and many other pictures of 
well-known men. The tn. is dominated 
by tho ruined Norman keep, which dates 
from the twelfth century and was once 
part of a private royal residence. The 
oldest elmrch, St. Mary’s, dates from 
Saxon times and contains some medieval 
wall paintings. Gradually enlarged in suc- 
cessive periods. It completely surrounds 
tho Flender tower, which dates from an 
earlier period, probably as far bock as the 
time of Edward the Confessor. G. cathe- 
dral, In course of erection, is only the third 
entirely new Anglican cathedral to bo 
built in England since the Reformation. 
In 1927 Winchester diocese was found to 
be too largo for administration us one 
unit, and was therefore divided Into 
three — Winchester, Portsmouth, and 

G. — and since that year tho church of 
the Holy Trinity has served as the pro- 
cathedral pending the building of the 
cathedral, the foundation stone of whtoh 
was laid by the archiblshop of Canterbury 
on July 22, 1936. The cathedral, designed 
by Edward Maufe, is on a nmgnillcent 
site on Stag Hill, given by the earl of 
Onslow. The internal length from the 
W. doors to the E. end of tho Lady 
Chapel will be 365 ft., height of vaulting, 
68 ft., toner, 1 57 ft. high, seating capacity, 
2000. A church has stood on the sito of 
tho Holy Trinity pro-cathedral church 
since the twelfth century, but in 1740 
the old tower fell, necessitating re- 
building. Jn the S. chapel is the tomb of 
Archbishop Abbot, which survived the 
calamity of 1740. Its clock has an 
unusual set of chimes, varying each 

§ uar ter of an hour. Other churches are 
t. Nicholas on the W. of tho riv. crossing, 
built in 1875, and St. Martha’s on a hill 
which was known as Martyrhill so named 
from tho tradition that early Christian 
martyr* sufTored there, but the church is 
dedicated to St. Martha. 

Tho origin of the name G. is not 
certainly known. Some rolate It to the 
’guild’ and the ‘ford* over the riv., but 
the tn. existed before the guild and It 
Is more likely that the name was derived 
from the riv., vMob is said to have been 
called Gil or Guilou, or Wiley as it was 
called in A.-S. times. A very anct. name 
for tho place was Astolat, famous in 
Arthurian romance. The first certain 
information is in the will of Alfred the 
GreAt, a.d. 900, when he bequeathed the 
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tn. to his nephew Ethelred, on whose 
death or rebellion It reverted to the Crown, 
ferom 978 O. was the neat of the rojal 
mint and coins struck hero in A.-S*. 
times h till exist. Long before the erection 
of G. castle the A.-S. kings constantly 
visited the tn. A keep was built towards 
the eleventh century and m Norman days 
a succession of the Plantagenet kings 
resided there. Henry III., who visited G. 
over & hundred times between 1215 and 
1272, granted the tn. tho right to have 
its own bor. magistrates. The earliest 
reference to the Dominican friary of G. 
is in 1268, when it was founded by Quoen 


part played by tho O. wool staplers and 
cloth workers in the hist, of the tn. 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centimes 
were connected with tho three brothers 
Abbot, inhab. of the tn., the children of a 
humble clothworker. George Abbot (men- 
tioned above), the chief of the three, rose 
to be archbishop of Canterbury in 1611; 
Robert became bishop of Salisbury, and 
Maurice lord mayor of London; all three 
were pupils of the G. Grammar School. 
The (». corporation has had a continuous 
existence from the time of th* mayor of 
1413 to tho present day. It has main- 
tained a considerable amount of state, 
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Eleanor It was in this ft iary that Print e 
Henrv, '■on of Edwaid I. and Eleanor and 
heir to the throne, d. (1274) The name 
survives m I nary street. In its time the 
friary was un Important place with a 
library containing many books and 
In 1538 it surrendered to Henry VIII ’s 
commissioners for the dissolution of tho 
smaller monastic bouses. The earliest 
known charter of O was dated 1256 and 
its charter of mt orporation dates from 
1283. Tho first mention of a member of 
Parliament is In Edward I.*e reign in 
1291. A major is alluded to in 1377 
following tho last of the seneschals 
who formerly governed «. There were 
other charters in 125b and 1341 giving G. 
the power of holding assi/es, freedom from 
toll, and an ann. fair. In 1489 a charter 
from Hezur VII. reaffirmed the earlier 
charters. The elaborate coat of arms of 
<*., granted in {1485, commemorates the 


using not onlj its very early mace but a 
very fine one presented in 1663 and a 
superb gold chain of ofilce given bv the 
high steward in 1673 The nhhrmen's 
privilege of wearing tho rojal scarlet 
dates from the grant by Joint h IT in 
1686. The loss of one member of Parlia- 
ment came m 1868 and 0f the second m 
1885. so t hat G. lost (tmtil 1918) tho 

f irK liege of sending its own niombi r 
n Parliament. Pop. 47f)U0. Sic O ( 

\\ illiamson, Guildford in 'the Olden Time , 
1904. 

Guildhall, important pdbllo building of 
London, tho place of ossefnbly for various 
courts (court of common council, court of 
aldermen, t hamhcrlain’s court). Origin- 
ally begun in 1411, the building was 
partly dostroved by tho fire of 1066, 
receiving its later form in 1789, with 
George Dance for architect. It baa an 
anct. crypt (see W. J. Lottie, London City, 
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1801). It is famous for civic conclaves 
and banquets, being first used for this 
purpose in 1500, when Sir J. Shaw gave 
the lord mayor’s feast (see F. G. H. Price, 
Guildhall, 1886). The great hall of the 
lord mayors of London was burned in the 
Ger. fire-raid of Deo. 29, 1940. The 
famous library of the G. was damaged, 
but less seriously than the hall; the art 
gallery was undamaged. Some fifteen 
fire-bombs which fell on tho G. had been 
dealt with promptly by tho A.K.P. staff, 
but sparks from tho locked and unattended 
church of St. Lawrence Jewry wore carried 
to the G. roof, doing most of the serious 
damage. Many valuable pictures and other 
articles had, however, previously been re- 
move d. In a general sense G. is the ball 
where guilds and corporations usually 
meet, corresponding to a tn. hall. 

Guilds, or Gilds. The origin of G. 
which played so important a part in medi- 
eval city life, dates baok to very early 
times, when small family groups, united 
solely by kinship, becamo merged in larger 
communities. We find among the A.-rf. 
'frith -gilds* associations of freemen lor 
mutual aid. London had a union of such 
societies, with the ' K^ditengild* at their 
head, and there wero 'Thane-gilds’ at 
Cambridge and Canterbury. Even before 
tho Norman Conquest the lithsmen or 
shippers’ gild of London had considerable 
importance, but religious and merchant 
G. only came into prominence later, as 
trade and wealth increased. The former 
often undertook a good deal of secular 
work, aelmg as benevolent and Insurance 
societies, and sometimes providing roads, 
bridges, and schools. The gilda merca- 
iona beenmo in many instances ro im- 
portant that some historians have asserted 
that the ‘gild merchant’ formed prac- 
tically the municipal gov., but tills does 
not seem to be correct. Burgesses might 
or might not be gildstnen, and the gild did 
not govern tho bor. But each controlled 
its own trade, having withiu its proper 
area a monopoly granted by charter. In 
time tho craftsmen grew jealous of the 
trador* and formed G. of their own, 
master-craftsmen often belonging to both 
fraternities. As early as 1180, under 
Henry IL, eighteen such O. wero lined 
for having been formed without special 
permission. Merchant G., especially in 
tho larger cities, gradually found them- 
selves supplanted by the now order, and by 
the end of the fourteenth century the 
craft* G. wore victorious. They were as 
great monopolists as their predet essors, 
every ‘uiisterio’ being a close corporation, 
with very strict rules against competition, 
and also as to the hours of labour and the 
amount and quality of the work. Those 
mlsteries held charters from the gov., and 
were assigned distinctive liveries; from 
.them aro descended tho livery companies 
of to-day. Bofore long tho craft G. 
themselves subdivided, the journeymen 
setting up companies of their own to con- 
test tho question of hours, wages, etc., 
with their masters, thus becoming the 
forerunners of modern trade unions. The 
contest was much fiercer in Germany than 
in. Knglaud, as the merchants there had 


organised themselves on very autocratic 
lines, and the struggle was not merely for 
improvement of labour conditions, but 
for goneral liberty. Most craft G. had 
religious associations, each having its own 
chapel and patron saint. In England 
those were abolished under Edward VI. 
See also Companies, Livkry. See J. 
Smith, English Gilds , 1870; L. Brentano, 
Die Arbeitergilden aer Gegenwart , 1870; 
W. J. Lottie, Ijondon , 1887; C. Gross, The 
Gild Merchant , 1897; G. Unwin, The Gilds 
and Companies of London , 1908; and S. 
Kramer, English Craft Guilds, 1927. 

Guild Socialism, Brit, variant of syndi- 
calism (£.«.). Tho movement was begun 
in 1906 under Hobson and Penty to bring 
about the restoration of the medieval 
guild system on modern lines. The trade 
unions were to be organised as guilds to 
control their respective Industries after 
they were nationalised. In 1915 the 
National Guilds League was formed and 
many trade unions joined it. Five years 
later the National Guild Council was 
formed and a building guild was organised 
to carry out an ambitious plan, formu- 
lated by the council to erect houses. Tho 
collapse of this scheme ended the league, 
i which was dissolved in 1 925. See G. D. H . 
Cole. Guild Socialism Kes toted, 1927. 

Guiliord,Earl of, see North. Fhmjkhick. 

Guillaumat, Adolph (1863-1940), Fr. 
general , h. at Bourgneuf. Pupil at St, 
Or, 1882—84. Hose to colonel by 1900; 
in that year wounded in Boxer rebellion, 
Tientsin. Prof. St. Cyr. 1903 ; at school of 
w ar, 1906. Du color of infantry, 1912. 
Brigadier-general, 1913. Commanded 
33rd l>iv., 1911, Marne and Argonne; 
general h irst Army Corps, 1915, Verdun 
and Somme; Second Army, Verdun, freed 
position Aug. 20, 1917. Superseded Gen. 
Sarrail, chief of allied armies of Orient, 
Salonika, 1917; governor of Paris when 
beset, July 1918; commanded Fifth Army 
on ANiip in Oct. Member Supei lor Council 
of War. 1919. Commander of 2 Hi melaud 
army Irom 1924. Minister of war 1926. 
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Guillemots (auU and mew), genus of 
diving birds of the auk family (Aleida*), 
and tho genera Cepphus And Urla. There 
are about eight species in the Arctic and 
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N. temperate zones. The common or 
* foolish f guillemot ( Uria troile) breeds in 
Britain. Tho bill is Ions and straight, the 
wings And tail short, the feet three-toed 
and webbed, the legs being placed very 
far back. In colour G. are mostly 
brownish -black on top and white under- 
neath. The dark throat becomes white 
or mottled in winter. They build no 
nests, but breed on rocky coasts. Oue 
pear-shaped egg is laid at a time. They 
are numerous round Flamborough Head 
(Yorkshire), the eggs being sought after 
chiefly for their albumen, which is used to 
clarify wino and in the preparation of 
patent leather. Tho black guillemot 
(Cepphus grylle ) is less common but found 
in N. Scotland, and is smaller. A third 
Brit, species (U. Bruennichi) is rare. 

Guillim, John (c. 1565-1621), Eng. 
heraldic olllcial, educated at Oxford, lie 
was Rouge Croix pursuivant at the 
College of Arms for most of his life, lie 
was editor of A Display of Heraldrie 
(1610) (reprinted 172 i), from Doan 
Bark ham’s collections, according to 
Dugdale and Wood (seventeenth century). 
Ballard, Bliss, and Moule think it was 
chiefly G/s own work. See Fuller's 
f Vorthies, 1662 ; J. Duncumb, Herefordshire, 
1904-12; A. A Wood, Athena Oxoniensis 
(ed. by A. Bliss, 1813-20), ii.; and T. 
Moule, Bibliotheca Heraldica : Notes and 
Queries (2nd series), vl.-viii. 

Guillotine, instrument tor Inflicting 
capital punishment, introduced into 
Franco at the time of tho revolution. It 
consists of two upright posts surmounted 
by a cross-beam and grooved so as to 
guide an oblique-edged, knife, the back of 
which is heavily weighted to make It fall 
swiftly and with force, when the cord by 
which It is held aloft Is lot go. Sorao say 
that the machine was invented by the 
Persians, and previous to the time when It 
became known by its present name it was 
used in Scotland, England, and various 
parts of the Continent. In a museum in 
Edinburgh there is still preserved the 
‘ Malden/ as it is called. Until 1 650 there 
existed in tho forest of Hardwick, in 
England, a mode of trial and execution 
called the gibbet law, by which a felon 
convicted of theft within the liberty was 
sentenced to be decapitated by a machine 
called the Halifax gibbet. In Germany 
the machine was in general use during the 
Mlddlo Ages under the name of the Diele, 
tho Hobel, or the Dolabea. From the 
thirteenth century It was used In Italy, 
under tho name of Mannaia, for the exe- 
cution of criminals of noble birth. Dr. 
Guillotin, who first suggested Its use in 
modern times, was 6. at Salutes in 1738. 
In 1789 ho brought forward two proposi- 
tions regarding capital punishment, one 
being that it should be by means of a 
machine and the other that all, gentle 
and simple, who were sentenced should be 
executed in the same way, as swiftly and 
painlessly as possible. The idea was 
adopted on Oct. 6, 1791. A Ger. named 
Schmidt furnished a* machine for each 
of the depts. in France. Experiments 
were first made with dead bodies from 
hospitals. A highwayman was the first 


to be thns executed; this was in 1792. 
Some doubt seems to have at first existed 
as to whether death was instantaneous, 
and tho case of Charlotto Corday was 
instanced in support of tho theory that 
it is not. See A. Chereau, Guillotin et 
la guillotine , 1871. 

Guimar&es, anct. fort. in. of Portugal, 
in the prov. of Minho. It is picturesquely 
situated on the R. Ave and possesses 
hot sulphurous springs. Knives, leather, 
paper. eto. ( are manufactured, and table 
linen is woven. The tn. Is famous for Its 
embroidery. Pop. (1940) 12,968. 

Guinea, former gold current coin of 
Great Britain, first struck in Charles II/s 
reign (1664), and so called because origin- 
ally made from gold obtained from the 
G. Coast. - Spado Gs.’ were those which 
had a spade-shaped shield on tho reverse 
with the royal arms. It was the chief 
Eng. gold coin, till replaced by tho 
sovereign in 1817. Its value varied 
considerably from 30s. In 1695 to 21s. in 
1717 — tho value now understood by the 
word, though no current coin of tho name 
still exists. Professional foos, subscrip- 
tions, prices of pictures, etc., are often 
estimated in Gs. 

Guinea, large section of tho \V. coast 
of Africa, generally considered to extend 
from tho mouth of the Senegal to Capo 
Negro. The name catne into general use 
In the fifteenth century. Jt is divided 
into two ports. Upper G. and Dtnver U.. 
and comprises many states and political 
ters., viz. Senegal (a Fr. colony), tho Eng. 
settlements on tho Gambia; Birrajos 
(Portuguese ter.); Sierra Leone (Brit.); the 
Ivory and Gold Coasts (Fr. and Brit.); the 
Slave Coast (Fr. and Brit.); the Brit. 
Protectorate of S. Algeria, etc. etc. Tho 
coast-line is uniform and flat, interspersod 
with shallow lagoons. Inland the country 
rises to the central plateau of Africa, and 
the rlvs. are usually precipitated in catar- 
acts and rapids. The coast H hard of 
access from the sea, owing to the dearth 
of good havens and the roughness of the 
surface. The climate of G. is very un- 
healthy, if not deadly. Tho Portuguese 
were the first to explore and trade along 
tho coast, tempted by the gold deposits 
and later by the opportunities of slave- 
trading. 

Guinea, French, see Fre.vcii Guinei. 

Guinea, Gulf of, gulf of the Atlantic 
Ocean on the W. coast of Africa, between 
Capes Palmas and Lopez. On the N. and 
E. are two open bays— the bights of 
Benin and of Biafra — separated by tho 
delta of tho Quorra or Mger. The gulf 
contains tho is. of Fernando Po, Prince’s 
(Principe) Is., St. Thomal (S&o Thom6), 
and Annobon. It receives the counter- 
equatori.tl current crossing tho Atlantic 
near the equator, aud sends out the equa- 
torial current which flows In the opposite 
direction, finally giving riso to the Gulf 
Stream. 

Guinea-fowl {Numida), genus of African 
birds of the pheasant family (Phasianidce). 
There are about a dozen different species 
In tbe Ethiopian region, extending E. to 
Madagascar and S. to Natal. They are 
now naturalised and domesticated in most 
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countries, but prefer a warm climate. Os. 
are inclined to be quarrelsome in a poultry 
yard* but are much valued for their flesh 
and eggs, which command high prices. 
Tho common pintado ( Sumida meUagris ), 
sometimes called * Come-back* from its 
frequent harsh cry (probably the Meleaqris 
or Gallina Numidica of the Roms.), has 
dark-grey plumage with round white 
spots, a horny 'casquo' on the head, and 
fleshy wattles on the cheeks. Other 
species are the Quttera cristata of W. Africa 
and the Phaaidus niger of oquatorial W. 
Africa (very rare), the males having spurs 
like pheasants. The birds are mostly 
gregarious and ground-feeders, but roost 
in trees. They were probably reintro- 
duced to Europe by tho Portuguese ex- 
plorers of Africa in tho sixteenth century. 
See C. Cleaner, Paralipomena , 1555, and C. 
Darwin, Animals ana Plaids under Domes- 
tication, 1875. 

Guinea-grass, or Panicum maximum , 
species of riramineio in the same genus as 
the millets. It Is a perennial plaut 
growing In a tropical climate, and is used 
as a fodder plant. 

Guinea Pepper, or Bell Pepper, name 
given to the seeds or dried fruit of 
sev. plants of W Africa, such as the 
Capsieum grotnuin, C. frutescens , Piper 
Chtsii, and Xj/fopta sKthwpica. Mala- 
guetta (Malagheta) pepper and Ethiopian 
pepper aro often considered equivalent 
to <1. P. It was much used as a vegetable 
and for pickling in tho E. (till replaced by 
E. peppers in tho eighteenth century', 
and the trade in it resulted in the settle- 
ments of Grand Bassu and Capo Palmas. 
See CAPtfiemi; <Vbeb.s. 

Guinea-pig, or Cavy (Cavia), genus of 
small rodents nati\e to S. America, hut 
now domesticated In ino»t countries. 
Sometimes considered as a separate species 
(C aria cobaya), the familiar common cavy 
is probably a domesticated form of the 
C. a perea or Guiana and Brazil, intro- 
duced by tho Dutch into Europe in tho 
sixteenth century. Tho domesticated 
kinds aro mostly white, or marked with 
yellow and black, or tawny-coloured. 
They have short limbs, the fore-feet 
having four toes, the hind feet only three. 
Their ears are short and rounded and they 
have no tails. Gs. arc very prolific, pro- 
ducing young flvo or six times a year. 
They are much used in bacteriological 
laboratories for tho study of germ diseases. 

Guinea-worm, found as a parasite in the 
tropics under the human skin, especially 
of the legs. Tho worms aro the thickness 
of horso hairs, and measure from one or 
two to six foot In length. Tho eggs enter 
the stomach in drinking-water. Tho G. 
Is said to be the ' flery serpent* of Mosaio 
htst. 

Guinegate, vil. of arron. Soint-Omer, 
dept. Pas -de -Calais, France. The bite of 
two important battles: (1) In 1471), when 
the Austrians defeated the Fr. and (2) In 
1513 (Aug. 16), when the Eng., under 
Henry VIII., and tho Imperialists, uuder 
Maximilian I., put tho Fr. to flight so 
precipitately that the battle was called the 
* battle of Spurs.' 

Gtttnes: 1 . City of Havana prov., Cuba, 
E.E. 6 


on R. Mayabecque, 34 m S.E. of Havana. 
The tn. Is flourishing, with many modern 
Institutions, and stands In a fertile plain. 
Pop. 22,600. 2. Tn. of arron. Boulogne, 

dept. Pos-do-Calais, France. 7 m. H. or 
Calais. Near this tn., in 1520, Francis I. 
of France and Henry VIII. of England 
met on tbo Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Pop. 4200. 

Guinevere, Gui never, or Guenever. cor- 
rupt form of Guanhnmara (Welsh Given- 
hwyfar), anct. Brit, queen, daughter of 
King Leodograunce of Camelyard, and 
wife of King Arthur. She was the most 
beautiful of women and cherished a guilty 
love for Sir Lauucelot of tho Lake, one of 
the Knights of the Round Table. Accord- 
ing to Geoffrey’s History of Britain, during 
King Arthur’s absence against Leo, king 
of Rome, she married his nephew Modred, 
who had usurped the kingdom left (n his 
charge by Arthur. Arthur returned and 
defeated Modred at Cam hula, a battle 
fatal to both leaders, while* G. fled from 
York to tho nunnery of Julius the Martyr 
at Newport In S. WuIch. According to 
Malory, Arthur had gone to Brittany to 
punish Launcclot when Modred usurped 
the kingdom and attempted to marry G. 
She, however, shut herself up in the 
Tower of London, and oil hearing of 
Arthur's death went into a nunnery at 
Almesbury. Tennyson, ill the Idylls of 
the King , makes Modred dIsco\er the 
relationship between (1. and Launcelot. 
The latter flung Modred to the ground 
and took to horso, while the queen fled 
to Almesbury where Arthur came to take 
leave of her. 

Guingamp, cap. of arron. in the dept, of 
(Jfitcs-du-Nord. France, on the R. Trieux, 
52 m. \\. of St. Malo. From tho four- 
teenth to tho seventeenth century it was 
tho cap. of the duchy of Penthffcvre. The 
medieval church of Notro Dame de Bon 
Secours is a great resort of pilgrims. Pop. 
8600. 

Guinioelli, Guido (c. 1230-76), It. poet, 
b. in Bologna, where he studied uud prac- 
tised law. In 1274 ho tvas exiled as one 
of tho Ghibelline Lambertazzl party, and 
d. lu exile. Only seven canzoni and five 
sonnets by him aro extant, tbo best known 
being tho canzone. The Gentle Heart 
(trans. bv G. D. Rossetti), which is 
praised by Dante. They are printed in a 
collection pub. at Florence by N&nuccl In 
1813. 

Guinness, Arthur Edward, see Ardilaun, 
Baron. 

Guinness: 1. Arthur (d. 1855), brewer: 
head of the firm of Arthur G. & Sons, of 
Dublin. lie married Anne, daughter of 
Benjamin Lee. 2. Sir Benjamin Lee 
(1708-1868), third son of tho above, 6. In 
Dublin and succeeded bis fAther as head of 
the firm, which he managed with the 
greatest, success. In 1851 he became first 
lord mayor of Dublin, and during 1860-65 
restored St. Patrick's Cathedral at a cost 
of £150,000. In 1803 he was made an 
LL.l). of Dublin Unlv.; in 1865 was 
elected M.P. for the city in tho Conserva- 
tive interest, and in 1867 was created a 
baronet. 3. Sir Arthur Edward (1840- 
1015), eldest son of the above, succeeded 
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to the baronetcy, and in 1880 was created I de CondO, being the fifth son of Rend II., 
Lord Ardllann. 4. Edu'ard Cecil (1847- duke of Lorraine. He became a Fr. 


1927), third son of Benjamin Lee, was 
created a baronet in 1885, Boron Iveagh 
in 1891, and Viscount Iveagh in 1905. 
See also Iveagh, Earl of. 

Guinobatan, tn. and com. in Albay 
prov., Luzon. Philippine Is. It is situated 
on the R. Inaya, and hemp is extensively 
cultivated. Pop. 26,700. 

Guipuzcoa, maritime prov. of N. Spain, 
situated on the bay of Biscay, with an 
area of 728 sq. m. There are numerous 
mineral springs — salt, sulphurous, and 
ferruginous — which are greatly frequented 
by visitors. Zinc is found in the prov. 
The industries are carpets, glass, paper, 
chemioals, soap, cannon, etc. San Se- 
bastian is the cap. Pop. 352,300. 

Guiraud, Ernest (1837-92), composer, 
6. at New Orleans, of Fr. parentage: 
studied at Paris and Rome. He served 
in the Franco-Ger. war (1870-71), and in 
1876 became prof, of harmony and accom- 
paniment at the Conservatoire. His 
operas include Le Roi David (1852); Sylvie 
(1864); En Prison (1869); Le Kobold 
(1870); Mme Turlupin (1872); Gretna 
Green (1873); Piocolino (1876); Le Galante 
Aventure (1882); Gli avventurieri , and 
Brunhilde (ed. and produced posthu- 
mously). He also wrote sev. cantatas, 
overtures, eto. 

Guiraut de Borneil ( c . 1138-c. 1220). 
Provencal troubadour, b. at Excideuil 
(modern Dordogne ), and accompanied 
Richard I. of England to the third crusade. 
About eighty love poems by him, written 
to a lady of Gascony, are extant, and are 
distinguished by simplicity and directness. 
He was known as * Master of tho trouba- 
dours/ and is mentioned in Dante’s 
Divina Commedia . Some of his poems , 
were ed. by Kolsen in 1894, but no com- 1 
plete ed. exists. 

Gufoborough, mrkt. tn. of N. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, situated in the valley 
of Cleveland, 9 m. E.S.E. of Middles- 
brough. Iron is largely obtained in the 
neighbourhood, and there are breweries 
and tan yards. There is a sulphurous 
spring in the vicinity. Pop. 8000. 

Guiscard, or Wlseard, Robert (1015- 
1085), first Norman duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, b. near Coutances, Normandy; 
the son of Toncred de Hauteville. lie 
went to Italy as a pilgrim, and raised a 
band of adventurers to fight the Gks. and 
Calabrians. lie was soon joined by many 
Normans and was very successful. In 
1060 he captured Reggio and Cozenza, 
and accordingly obtained from Nicholas 
II. the investiture of Apulia and Calabria. 
He and his brother Roger were the papal 
champions in S. Italy and Sicily against 
the Gks. and Saracens. In 1081 he 
invaded the Byzantine Empire and de- 
feated the emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
at Durazzo, ITe hurriedly returned to 
Italy to protect tho jpopo, Gregory VIII., 
from the Emperor Iicnry IV., aud later 
went back to the K., dying in Ccphalonia. 

Guise* or Guyse, Dukes of, ducal family 
of Lorraine, France, .named from the 
tn* of G. (Q.v.). Claude of I^orraine (1496- 
1550), the first duke, b. at the Ch&teau 


citizen; married Antoinette do Bourbon 
about 1514; joined the army and fought 
at Marignano (1515), and was created duke 
of G. by Francis I. for suppressing the 
peasant revolt in Lorraine in 1527. Fran- 
cis of Lorraine (1519-63), the second duke, 
was the son of Claude, and becamo a great 
military commander aud loader of the 
Catholics. In 1552-53 he defended Metz 
against Charles V. of Germany; in 1554 
fought at Rent!, and in 1556 commanded 
j the expedition against Naples. In 1557 
! Henry II. made him lioutonant-genoral of 
tho kingdom, and in 1558 he took Calais 
from the Eng. and brought about the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambresis in 1559. He and his 
brother Charles, cardinal of Lorraine, were 
active In suppressing the Protestants, 
and defeated the conspiracy of Amboise, 
taki ng its leader, the duke of Cond6, captive 
at Dreux in 1562. He was assassinated 
by a Huguenot at the siege of Orleans. He 
left valuable memoirs. Henry of Lorraine 
(1550-88) (Balafre), tho third duke, was 
the son of Francis, and succeeded him as 
an opponent of Protestantism. Ho fought 
at Poitiers, Jarnao, Moncontour (1569), 
and Dormans, was conoerued in tho mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew (1572) and in the 
murder of Coligny. In 1576 ho became 
head of tbe Catholic League. Becoming 
too ambitious, he was assassinated at Blola 
by the order of Henry III. Charles I V . of 
Lorraine (1571-1640), fourth duke, was 
imprisoned at Tours on tho assassination 
of nis father, Henry, tn 1588. lie escaped 
in 1591 and entered the service of Henry 
IV., gaining a victory at Marseilles in 
1596. Ho was banished by Richelieu in 
1631. Henry II. of Lorraine (1614-64), 
fifth duke and prh.oo of Jolnville, b. at 
Blois, son of Charles IV. In 1629 he 
became archbishop of Rhehns and in 1640 
succeeded to the dukedom. In 1641 ho 
joined tho conspiracy of the count de 
Soissons against Richelieu and was con- 
demned to death, but escaped to Flanders. 
In 1647 ho joined the Neapolitan revolt of 
Masanlello against Spain, but was taken as 
a prisoner to Madrid. He escaped in 
1652, again attempted to win Naplos in 
1654, and became high chamberlain of 
France in 1655. The ducal line became 
extinct at the death of Francis Joseph of 
Lorraine (1670-75), the seventh duke. 

Guise, Mary of, see Mary. 

Guiseley, par. and vil. of W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, 2 m. S.W. of Otley. 
Tweeds and other woollen goods are 
manufactured. Numerous anct. stone 
coffins have been discovered. Pop. 6000. 

Guise, tn. of arron. Vervihs, in tho dopt. 
of Aisne, France, on the R. Oiao, 16 m. 
N.E. of St. Quentin. It has important 
ironworks ana manufs. textiles, and con- 
tains a communistic labour colony. It 
was fortified in the eleventh century and 
has stood many sieges. It gives its name 
to the duchy of O., founded 1528. Con- 
siderable damage was done to tho tn. 
daring the First World War. Pop. 7100. 

Guitar (Sp* guttarra), stringed musical 
Instrument. It has a flat soundboard 
made of pine, with a large sound-hole; a 
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flat back, made of maple, asb, or cherry- 
wood, and joined to the soundboard by 
ribs and curving sides. There are six 
strings, three of gut and three of wire- 
covered silk, which extend from the 
bridge, which is of ebony, to the end of the 
flngcr-board, from which the head Is bent 
back at an obtuse angle. The strings are 
tuned to the notes K, A, D, O, B, E, in the 
treble clef, but they are produced an 
octave lower than written. The instru- 
ment is played by plucking at the strings 
with the thumb and throe Ungers of the 
right hand, while the fingers of the left 
hand press the strings to regulate the 
intervals. 

Guitry, Luoien-Germain (1860-1 925), 
Fr. actor, b. in Paris. First appearance, 
1878. Married in London, 1882. Spent 
nine years in St. Petersburg. Returned 
to Paris, 18111. Acted at Od£on, Grand, 
and Porte-St. -Martin. In 1900 appeared 
as Coupcau in VAssommoir. In 1 902 and 
1909 appeared in London theatres. 
Played tho cock in Rostand’s Chant ecler 
(1910). Played in Lc Juif polonais and 
I/Jiglon, and represented Ciaimjuobllle 
in Anatole France ’b play. 

Guitry, Sacha (6> ’885). Fr. playwright 
and actor; b. at &t. Potcioburg, where his 
father, Lucien O. (a. ».), was director of the 
ThOAtre Michel. 11 is first known play, 
Nona, was produced in 1905. He has 
written about forty-five pieces, Including 
Debureau (1918), L' Amour masque (1923), 
and Un Miracle (1927), in all of which, 
except about half a dozen, he has acted 
— being indeed almost a necessary item 
in their interpretation. Two of those in 
which ho does not appear are serious 
plays, Jacqueline (1921) and Un Svjet de 
roman (1923)— in the latter his father 
appoared. 

Guittono of Arezzo (d. 1294), It. poet, b. 
m Tuscan} ; fought in tho wars between 
Florence and Pisa, and in 1267 became 
a brother of the military order known as 
the Fratclli Gaudenti. Ho lounded the 
Camaldolese monastery, Degli Angcli, at 
Florence, but d. before it was completed. 
As a poet he ranks high os one of the 
founders of It. literature, being the first 
to give polish and regularity to tho 
sonnet, while his prose style also had 
considerable influence for good. He is 
mentioned by Dante and Petrarch. Ilia 

1 >oems mostly appear In old collections of 
t. poetry, such os Antichi Poeti (Venice), 
1532. 11 is proso writings and letters were 

pub. by Bottori at Rome in 1745. 

Guiuan, city of Samar Is., belonging to 
the Philippine group. It is situated in the 
8. of the archipelago. Pop. 12,000. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume 
(1787-1874), Fr. Historian and statesman, 
6. at Nirnes, of Protestant family. His 
father d. on a scaffold during the revolu- 
tion and the family fled to Geneva, whero 
G. was educated. In 1805 ho went to 
Paris to study law, but met with literary 

g cople who fired his aspirations, ana 
i 1812 he beoame modern hist. prof, 
at the univ. of France. The same year 
saw the pub. of his trans. of Gibbon's 
History. In 1816 he became secretary 
for the Interior and was promoted the 


following year to the State Council. 
During tho next few years he led the 
4 Doctrinaire’ party, but ou the break-up 
of the Due Decazes ministry (1821) he was 
stripped of olfice, and a year or two later 
was forbidden even to lecture. During 
this period he produced his History of 
the English Revolution (vols. 1.-11.), 
1826-27 ; History of Civilisation in Europe 
(1828); and the History of Civilisation in 
France (1829-32); all of which have 
appeared in Eng. trans. In 1830 he 
again took to public life as deputy for 
Lisioux (Normandy), and after the July 
revolution became a cabinet minister, 
being finally promoted, when the Cabinet 
was reorganised (1832), to minister of 
education. In 1840 when his rival Thiers 
became foreign minister, G. came to 
London as amoos. and was very cordially 
received, but returned to Paris after a very 
brief sojourn. The next task which he 
attempted was the complete reconstruc- 
tion of the Fr. ministry and reorganisation 
of public administration, which occupied 
him until the 1848 revolution. In 1847 
he became Prime Minister, but at once 
involved himself in a disgraceful Intrigue 
over the ‘Sp. marriages* question; he 
aimed at Palmerston's foreign policy in 
this, but succeeded only in causing bad 
feeling between England and France. 
Tho revolution was largely due to his 
irou-handod firmness in carrying out his 
schemes; after this he took no further 

E arl in political life, but retired to his 
omo at Llsieux and concentrated on 
literary work. The first eight years of 
his retirement were occupied in the com- 
pletion of his History of the English 
Revolution (vols. iii.-viii.), 1350-56; his 
AH moires amieared In nine \ols. <1858- 
1868), ami his daughter, Mme de Witt, 
pub. his Child 1 8 History of France (5 vols.). 
1870-75. His only remaining work of 
importance is tho remarkablo biography of 
Washington (1840). G. is considered to 
bo the founder of historical science, as 
opposed to the old style of chronicle 
pure and simple. His writings leave 
much to he desired in point of form and 
style, but are highly suggestive, well 
reasoned, and full of striking ideas. See 
G. Bordoux, Guizot , 1894; M. Guizot, Les 
annAes de retraite de M . Guizot , 1901; 
H. P. Thierno, Guide bibliographique de la 
litt&raiurc franchise de JS00 d 1906 . 1907; 
and C. H. Ponthas, Guizot pendant la 
Restaitratwn , 1814-30, 1923. 

Gujarat, in its widest sense, denotes the 
whole region in India in which the G. 
language is spoken; in its narrower and 
more correct sense it applies to the 
cent ml plain eastward of Cutoh and 
Kat luawar. The various feudatory states 
such us Baroda, Cambay. Chota, Udaipur, 
Kajpipla. and Baria included in the lin- 
guistic region are now either integrated 
with Bombay Prov. or have formed 
groups among thomselves (are India, 
Effect of Indian Independence on the Indian 
States). The region, which has an area 
of 29,071 sq. xm, contains parts of the W. 
Ghats and the vindhya and Satpura Mts., 
and is watered by the Tapti, Nerbudda, 
and Mold Rs. The soil is fertile, but 
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the climate unhealthy. Pop. 9,500,000, 
mainly Hindu in religion. 

Gujranwala, dist, and tn. of the W. 
Punjab, Pakistan. The tn. is situated on 
the Grand Trunk road and N. State 
railway, 40 m. N. of Lahore. Thore are 
manufs. of silk scarves, jewellery, and 
brass goods. Pop. about 42,000. 

Gujrat, tn. ana cap. of the dist. of the 
same name m the w. Punjab, Pakistan, 
72 m. N.W. of Lahore. It has industries 
of brass vessels, footwear, inlaid articles, 
and textiles. Here, on Feb. 21, 1840, 
Sir Hugh (later Lord) Gough defeated a 
Sikh army of 60,000 men, the victory 
leading to the cap. of G., then a bikh 
fortress, and the surrender of the Punjab. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Gulbarga, see Kulbarqa 

Gulek-Boghaz, or The Cillcian Gates, 
pass in the S.E. of Asiatio Turkey. From 
earliest times the main road from all parts 
of the plateau has been through here. 

Gulf x 1. Tract of the sea extending into 
the land similar to, but larger than, a bay 
2. Term applied at Cambridge to that 
section of an examination list coming 
between the creditable passes and the 
complete fail ares. 

Gulfport, port for the Pearl R customs 
dist., situated In Mississippi, U.S.A., 
13 m. from Biloxi. It has saw-mills and 
canning factories. Pop. 15,100. 

Gulf Stream, ocean current In the 
N. Atlantic. It issues from the gulf of 
Mexico, which gi\cs it its name, being 
formed from the warm waters of the 
equatorial current, and flows out north- 
ward through the gulf of Florida and 
along the K. coast of N- America, from 
which it is separated by the ‘cold wall,’ 
a narrow strip of cold water. It is early 
joined by another current coming from 
outside the W. Indies. When leaving the 
gulf the G. S. is from. 50 to 100 m. wide, 
and 2000 ft. deep, and moves with an 
average velocity of 80 m. a day. Its 
temp, is then about 80° F., but as it flows 
northwards the temp, drops, and the 
current becomes broader and less rapid 
At a point off Newfoundland it merges 
into the Q. S. Drift, which flows east- 
ward across the Atlantic, and later dl\ ides 
into two branches, which flow N. and S. 
respectively. According to MacKinder 
the G S ceases fully 1500 m. from the 
nearest shore of Britain. 

Gulf weed, floating seaweed, Sargassum 
bacciflrum , found in large quantities in 
the Sargasso ben The Gulf Stream 
carries it northwards from the gulf of 
Mexico. It has small, bladdcr-Iiko berries 

Gull. Sir William Withy (1816-00), Eng. 
physician, b. in kssox; educated at Guy T s 
Hospital, Loudon. From 1847 to 1840 
he was Fullerian prof, of physiology at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, and 
from 1856 to 1865 a physician and lecturer 
at Guy's Hospital. Ho was elected a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
tn 1848. and in 1871 attended the Prince of 
Wales during hts attack of fever. For his 
services in this respect he was made a 
baronet and appointed physician to the 
queen In 1872. Hts numerous works, 
which have been edited by Dr. Acland, 


Include Ovllstonian Lectures on Paralysis 
(1849); Report on Cholera (1854); Hypo- 
chondriasis; and Abscesses of the Brain 
(1854). 

Gull (Welsh owylan ), name applied to 
a group of sea-birds, members of the 
dlv. Larines of the family Laridse. Under 
the most recent classification forty-nine 
species of Gs. are admitted and these are 
placed in five genera: Pagophilta (the 
Ivory G.) and Rhodostethia (which has a 
small bill and wedge-shaped tail), in each 
of which there is only one species, Rissa 
(in which the hind toe is wanting) and 
Xema (the members of which have forked 
tails), each containing two species, and 
Lams (with square tails), m which aro a 
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large number of varying species Among 
the most common are tho black-hcadod G. 
(L. rulvtmndus ), which frequents marshy 
coasts; tho herring G. (L. araentutus), a 
large and handsome variety ; the commou 
G. ( L . canvs)\ tho lesser black-backod G. 
(L. fuscus ); the greater black-backod O. 
(L. marinus), which is one of the largest 
species: and the glaucous G. (L glaiuus ) 
which is circumpolar in its distribution. 
The smallest species are the L. mtnutus 
and tho L. Philadelphia . 

Gullet, or GSsophagus. tube lined with 
mucous membrane which Is separated by 
cellular tissue from Its muscular founda- 
tion. The muscular fibres aro striped 
in the upper portion and uiibtripod In the 
lower. The mucous membrane Is thrown 
Into a number of longitudinal pleats to 
allow of stretching. Compound racemose 
glands secreto a viscid mucus, and occ ur 
throughout the whole lenkth of the O., 
though they are most numerous at the 
bottom. In man the tube is 9 to 10 in. in 
length, and from i to 1 la. in diameter, 
ana extends from the loWtor part of the 
pharynx, passes along the front of tho 
spine, and terminates with about 1 lu. of 
It lu the abdomen at tho c&rdiao ond of 
tho stomach. Among cortain mammalia, 
e.g. ruminants, a layer of voluntary muscle 
In the G. allows of antlperistaltic move- 
ments being Induced by which food can bo 
regurgitated into tho mouth. 
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Gum. Gs. are the solidified exudations 
of different parts of plants (branches, 
stems, fruits, etc.), or are contained in the 
plant juices themselves. They belong to 
tho carbohydrate group, are odourless, 
tasteless, amorphous substances which on 
treatment with water form either clear 
solutions or gelatinous liquids. The fol- 
lowing are the prln. kinds mot with com- 
mercially: G. arable . obtained from 
various species of Acacia, sometimes 
known as G acacia, Is probably a calcium 
potassium salt of guinmic add (first pre- 
pared l>y dialysis by Graham). Tho G. 
occurs iu rounded lumps which in some 
cases are almost transparent, while in 
others opaque owing to the large numbers 
of minute cracks. When treated with 
water it swells up and eventually dissolves, 
giving a solution with marked adhesive 
properties. On treatment with dilute 
sulphuric acid it gives galactose, and on 
oxidation a mixture of mucic and saccharic 
acids together with oxalic and tartaric 
acids. It is used in the dressing or 
finishing of fabrics such as silks and 
calicoes, and, when mixed with glycerino, 
for ipaking gummed labels. <7. Senegal 
is closely allied to G. arable, and is often 
used to adulterat o th-» In t ter. It is derived 
from Acacia Vcrek. G, tuayacanth, some- 
times known as G. dragon, is obtained 
from different species of Astragalus which 
flourish In Persia, Syria, and Kurdistan. 
G. tragacanth forms curious horny trans- 
lucent masses which swell slowly when 
treated with water, yielding a thick 
mucilage of low adhesive power. It is 
mainly used in the dressing of fabrics and 
In calico-printing, but is also employed in 
the manuf. of metallic-filament lamps for 
electric light tug. G. tragacanth probably 
belongs to the oassorin group of Gb. Tho 
Gs. exuding from cherry . pluin, and 
apricot trees form a group apart. On 
hydrolysis they yield arabinose, and on 
oxidation oxalic acid. Under tho term 
G. resins are included the Juices of certain 
plants which are mixtures of Gs. and 
resins. Ou treatment with water partial 
solution of the G. takes place and the resin 
is held in suspension. Tho best known 
specimens of this class arc G. ammonia - 
cum, G. euphorbium, Q. galbanurn , 
gamboge, and myrrh. Possibly caout- 
chouc and gutta-porcha might find place 
hi this group. 

Gumal Pass, or Gomal, mt. pass of 
Afghanistan, and the chief on the Indian 
frontier, betwoen the Khyber and the 
Rolan. it forms a connection between 
Dera Ismail Khan and the G. valley. 

Gumbinnen, manufacturing tn. of the 
R.S.F.8.R., formerly of E. Prussia, Ger- 
many, on tho Plssa, 72 m. E. of Kdnigs- 
berg (Kaliningrad). Tho first important 
engagement between tho Gere, and Rus- 
sians in tho First World War took place 
here on Aug. 10-20, 1914. In tbo Second 
World War G. fell to the Red Army early 
in 1045. Pop. 17,400. 

Gumbum, see Kumbum. 

Gummersbaoh. tn. of Germany, situ- 
ated in tho Rhineland, 24 ni. E. of 
Cologne. Pop. about 16,000. 

Gull's Disease* see under Myxckdkma. 


Gummic Acid, see Arabin. 

Gumming, contagious disease which 
commonly attacks the vine and the plum, 
cherry, pear, peach, and other trees. It 
is due to the ravages of a fungus, Coryneum 
heijerinckii , which converts the cells of the 
host into gum. It is best to destroy the 
diseased tree, but tho treatment consists 
in frequent washings. Excess of manure 
is often the cause. 

Cumti, riv. of tho United Provs. and 
Oudb, India, rising 520 ft. above sea level. 
Its course is generally S.K. for 365 m. f 
until It enters the Ganges, 25 m. from 
Benares. 

GUmtlrjina, tn. situated in Adrianople, 
W. Thrace, on the U, Karaga. Wheat, 
barley, maize, etc., are grown, copper and 
antimony are mined, and there is a trade 
in wine and silk. Pop. about 25,000. 

Gun, name applied generally to a 
weapon from which is discharged by 
means of an explosive a projectile. The 
word is, nowadays, applied almost ex- 
clusively to cannon and to the weapons 
used for sport. The military weapons, 
such as a musket or a rifle, are in technical 
language called small arms. Originally 
tho G. was employed fur purely military 
purposes; it was not until very much later 
that the weapon began to bo generally 
used for sport. The origin of the name G. 
is not certainly estab. Skeat refers it to 
Welsh awn , a bowl. Others deriv e it from 
the O.F. word mangonnel. Tho name Is 
applied really only to the tubular weapon, 
together with its stock, as used for band- 
firing. The hand G. was in fairly general 
use bv the middle of the fifteenth century, 
but at this time was of very rude con- 
struction. It consisted simply of a tube 
of brass or iron which had a touch-hole 
at the top and a straight stock which was 
placed under tho armpit when the weapon 
was to bo fired. Tho soldiers carried long 
matches made of cotton soaked in a 
strong solution of saltpetre. Cavalry also 
carried this typo of G., which was sus- 
pended by a cord over the shoulder 
and which when about to be fired was 
placed on a forked rest. The latter when 
not in use hung down by the side. Dur- 
ing the early Tudor period au improve- 
ment in tho shape of a matchlock G. was 
invented. This had a cock at the side of 
the G . which held the match, and by means 
of a trigger the match was brought into 
contact with the gunpowder. This im- 
proved weapon, with a bent stock and 
broad butt, was generally termed an 
arquebus and was a lighter weapon than 
the later musket. A smaller weapon was 
at the same time used, constructed on 
much the same principle, but which may 
be regarded os the forerunner of the later 
pistol. 

Tho next improvement in G.-making 
was the invention of tho wheel lock, a 
weapon which carried a wheel at the ode 
of tho priming pan. This wheel was 
wound ughtl> np and could only be re- 
leased by the trigger. When the trigger 
was pulled the wheel revolved, and by 
menus of its rapid action on a piece of iron 
pyrites on which It rested gavo forth a 
number of sparks which ignited the 
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powder. Thts weapon, however, did not 
come into general use, since its mechanism 
was somewhat involved and therefore 
expensive. Nevertheless it remained in 
use until the reign of Charles II. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century the 
musket was invented by the Spaniards. 
This weapon was much heavier than the 
Qs. previously used, and carried a much 
heavier shot. It necessitated the use of a 
forked rest, but proved of suoh great value 
that it was generally adopted throughout 
Europe It was made on the matchlock 

r rinclple. and it carried a ball of about 
i oz. During this period the snaphance 
was Invented in Germany. During the 
early part of the seventeenth oentury the 
firelock or flintlock was produoed. This 
did away with the necessity for filling Iho 
priming pan, either from a flask of powder 
which was carried for that purpose or by 
biting off tbe top of the cartridge as was 
the later practice. From William III.'s 
time, for example, the raising of regiments 
of fusiliers dates. Those were regiments 
which carried a fusil or musket made on 
the principle of tho firelock or flintlock. 
This weapon was of the type of the famous 
Brown Bess used during the War of tho 
So. Succession by Marlborough's troops. 
This typo of weapon, however, was always 
liable to misfire, since the priming could 
not always be kept dry. To obviate 
this difficulty early in tho nineteeutb 
century percussion caps were invented, 
but were not used in the army until some 
considerable time later. By the end of 
William I V.'s reign, however, we find them 
m fairly general use. In 1842 the last 
Improvement took place in tho weapons 
of the Brown Bess type, but these were 
within ten years replaced by the use of 
rifles in the Brit. Army. Rifles did not 
at first Altogether replace the percussion 
musket, but with the Improvement of tho 
rifle the use of muskets was abandoned 
altogether (1855). The rifle was a form 
of musket in which, by means of grooves 
in the bore, the bullet was made to rotate 
before leaving the barrel. The effect of 
this rotation is to ensure a more accurate 
flight of the projectile. The grooves in 
the bore were usually spiral in form, 
although some seem to have been made 
with straight grooves. The principle of 
rifling was discovered early In the six- 
teenth century, but does not seem to have 
been generally used except for purposes of 
amusement. Some rifle regiments were 
formed bolh In France and in England, 
but tbe difficulty of loading, and the waste 
of time which it entailed, prevented tho 
general adoption or this method of war- 
fare. The difficulty, however, was grad- 
ually being overcome, and by 1835 a regi- 
ment of riflemen had been raised and 
armed with rifles mude on the percussion 
principle. This, in fact, was tho first 
recognition by the army authorities of 
Forsyths invention of the percussion 
cap. In 1835 Greener produced an 
expansive bullet which was rejected by the 
army authorities on the ground that it was 
a compound bullet. It had, however, 
shown the advantage of rifle fire over 
musket fire, and baa also shown that the 


difficulty of windage and the erratic flight 
of the bullet could ne overcome. In 1851 
tho Minie bullet was adopted by the Brit, 
military authorities, and this Minie rifle 
was used during the Crimean war. In 
1855 tbe Enfield rifle was Invented, and 
was adopted by tho authorities, being used 
in the later stages of the Crimean war 
and taking the place of the Minie rifle. 
The Enfield rifle was in general use until 
the adoption of the breech loader in 1867. 
During the Amer. civil war breech - 
loading Gs. were used by the federal 
cavalry, and in 1867 Snider’s method of 
converting the muzzle-loading Enfield into 
a breech loader was adopted by the 
military authorities of Great Britain. 
Tho celebrated needle G., Invented by 
Nicolaus von Droyso (1787-1867), which 
was of such great importance during tho 
short Austrian war, had boon adopted 
some time previously; in fact, the 
Prussians were the first to appreciate 
thoroughly the value of a breech -loading 
bolt action weapon. In 1871 the breech- 
loading Martini-Henry rifle was adopted 
by the Brit, military authorities. The 
calibre of this rifle was -433 in., and it had 
a falling block action. Various improve- 
ments were continually being made until 
a great step forward was made by the 
Invention of a magazine G. Russia was 
again to the fore in the adoption of this 
new invention, and in 1884 It adapted the 
Manser rifle to the magazine rifle. Not 
unnaturally Franco followed suit, but 
adopted a rifle of different pattern In 
the meantime, after a series of experiments 
and exhaustive commissions, tho Brit. 
War Office adopted a new rifle in tho 
shape of the Lee-Metford Mark I. in 18S8. 
In 1891 the Lee-Vetford Mark XI. was 
adopted, this being a six-cartridge maga- 
zine carbine with bolt action and firing 
smokeless powder, which had come into 
general use in 1890. This rifle was 
subsequently still further improved, and 
became known as the Lee-Enfleld rifle. 
Cordite was Introduced as a smokeless 
explosive adapted to both tho Lee- 
Motford and Lee-Enfleld types of rill©, 
both of which took cartridges made from 
cordite. Both these rifles also wore small- 
bore magazine rifles, tbe whole length of 
whose barrel was protected by a wooden 
handgrip. The length of the barrel was 
2 1 in. In 1 900 Great Britain bad adopted 
a rifle of the bolt action tyre, but had 
rejected tho multiple loader by means 
of a charger. This adopted weapon was 
given up in 1903 when the short rifle came 
into prominence. Up to 1903 tho prin- 
ciple adopted by the musketry regulations 
had been to use the rifle a i a single loader 
whenever possible and to reserve magazine 
fire for special emergencies. 'The long 
Lee-Metford and Lee-Enrald rifles (with 
bayonets five Inches longer than before) 
were fitted out with a ohargo-loading 
apparatus and issued to the infantry of 
the territorial force. 

The massed formations In attack used 
by the Gers. In tho First World War 
needed an automatic G, to resist them; 
otherwise they would have overwhelmed 
their opponents before suffering any 
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appreciable number of casualties. Con- called the carriage, an arrangement 
sequent! y the number of machine Qs. of similar to that used for high-jumping, i.e. 
the Allies rapidly Increased. Early in the a vertical stand pierced with holes so that 
First World War the Lewis light automatic the cross-bar could be raised or lowered. 
G. wos Invented and used extensively, Another method was to fix the cannon to 
and it is still in use, being the prin. weapon gimbals which swivelled round in any 
of half the infantry In the Brit. Army, direction from a bench. These Os. were 
It Is not regarded as a * specialist* weapon, controlled by hand and were loaded at the 
and instruction in its use 1 b a normal part breech. In the seventeenth century red- 
of training. The O. is air-cooled, is fed hot shot was fired from cannon, the Idea 
by circular pan -shaped magazines, each having occurred to a Ger. Improvements 
holding forty-seven rounds of -303 S.A.A. in the construction of cannon were notice- 
The weapon is shoulder-oontrolled, can able in the sixteenth century in Switzor- 
produco a largo volumo of highly eon- land, where the casting of a whole cannon 
centratod flro, has many delicate parts, was experimented with, the bore being 
and therefore requires careful handling, 'bored out* from the solid. The Flemings 
Its rate of fire is between 600 and 700 were considered tho masters in everything 
rounds per min., best delivered in short pertaining to cannon in the fourteenth 
bursts of four or Avo rounds at intervals, and Afteeenth centuries, and many of the 
As a result of the First World War ex- chief positions in the artillery of England 
perience a now Mark VI. S.M.L.E. rifle were held by thorn. They were also tho 
was approved. This has an aperture vvrlteis of all tho authoritative manuals on 
sight, and has a much stronger body and the construction and employment of 
barrel than its predecessor. As a result cannon. The numerous wars in Europo 
of experience, opinion has grown in during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
favour of a streamline bullot, but this oonturies gave ample scope for the employ - 
requites deeper loading, thereby reducing ment of cannon and improvements were 
the space allocated to the charge, and constantly being made, until a light 
great care is required In ensuring exact cannon or G., with fairly good accuracy, 
concentricity as this governs the flight, was evolved which was eventually dis- 
( See also Arms; BULLET; and, for further placed by the modem field G. -bee also 
information on sporting Us., see also Artillery ; Howitzer. 

Rifl*.) Gunboat. The main principle which 

Cannon . — An old name for Gs. as used underlies the construction of a boat of this 
by the artillery and as contradistinguished type is that she shall to all intents and 
from hand Gs. The name Is deriv ed from purposes bo simply a floating gun-carriage, 
tho Lat. canna — a hollow reed. It is The earliest typo of G., constructed about 
difficult to establish when cannon were tho middle of the nineteenth century, was 
first used in Europe, but they wore first of about 180 tons, 75 ft. long, with a speed 
used in Great Britain by Edward III. in of about 6] knots. Various improve- 
hls campaign against the Scots in 1327. monts were made on the typo of boat. 
They wero then called 'crakys of war.* until at the present time we have specially 
The Fr. appear to have first used them in constructed Gs., which are used to a very 
1338. Originally cannon wore somewhat great extent for liv. service and which 
In the nature of mortars, constructed by have a displacement tonnage of about 
welding together iron bars, strengthened 700 tons. The average speed is just over 
by iron hoops. A good specimen of this 12 knots an hour, and they carry two 4 -in. 
type of early cannon is* Mons Meg,* now in quick-firing guns, four 12 -pounders, and 
the Tower of London. The earliest ton machine guns. The boat is stool built 
patterns were loaded and tired at the and copper sheathed, aud about two and 
muzzle, but breech loading and tiring was a half tunes os long as the earliest type ot 
not long in developing. A form of cannon G. Boats of this type are used a great 
was the bombard — from the Gk. tio H — deal on tho It. Nile. In the Second World 
the noise made when it was fired. These War Brit. Gs. were used against the Axis 
were made of hammered iron originally, in N. Africa and by the Ainers. in Chinese 
but later on thoy were cast from a coinpo- waters. 

sitiou called O. metal. A G. of this pattern Gun-carriage, support of a very large 
was found on the coast of Ireland, aud is piece of ordnauce. It is built In order to 
supposed to have been used by the Sp. be able to stand very heavy strains. It 
Armada. Gradually the term cannon has to withstand the shock caused by 
was used to describe all sorts of missile- firing the piece, and It has also to be of 
throwing machines, small as well as large, great stability in order to be able to stand 
It was the oustom iu tho Middle Ages to the strain of being drawn at a rapid pace 
give these weapons personal name*. such over brokeu or rooky ground. The 
as tho Devil, the Twelve Apostles (for a detachable front consisting of two wheels, 
battery of twelve), a survival of which is axle, and shafts, to whioh horses were 
scon In Quoen Elizabeth's Pocket Pistol harne^od, Is called the limber. There is a 
at Dover. Many types of oannon were special dept, in the arsenal at Woolwich 
named after serpents. The namo cul- which attends +0 the manuf. of Gs. This 
verln remained until a very late date. dept, is of epc 'ill importance since the 
The mounting of cannon was very crude G. must of a necessity be neither too heavy 
in tho early days; they were simply laid nor too cumbersome to be easily moved, 
on pieces of timber to which thoy were Gun-ootton, regarded usually as a 
fastened. For mobility wheels were Axed nitrate of cellulose, is probably a mixture 
to the timber. Elevation was obtained of nitrates. It is produced, briefly, by 
by fixing to the front portion of the timber, the action of strong nitric acid and 
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sulphuric acid on cellulose. Early In the projectile when fired, and the effect of the 
nineteenth century the action of ooncon- forces which will be brought to bear upon 
trued nitric acid on fibrous or woody the missile both before and after it leaves 
bodies was noted, and finally P61ouzo the gun. The subject has been fre- 
made the discovery that cotton when quently treated in books pub. from time 
treated with concentrated nitric acid to time, the earliest being pub. fairly 
became a highly explosive body. Follow- early in the sixteenth century. But lltera- 
ing on these experiments Sohonbcin com- ture on the subject increased enormously 
menoed his discovery of G. proper, i.e. during the nineteenth century and is 
cotton which bad been treated with nitric increasing almost every day. The science 
add and which had then become an is to-day far more exact than it has ever 
exceedingly explosive substance. The been. Calculating tables and instruments 
modern method of manuf. is based esson- have been produced, and have reached 
tially upon the method discovered by such a pitch that it is possible nowadays 
Schonbein. Cotton waste which has boon to calculate, before a shot is fired, 
carefully < leaned and dried is treated with the range of a gun, whero elevations 
a mixture of concentrated sulphuric and and calibre are known, and usually such 
niirio acid. Tho sulphuric acid is used calculations aro well within the mark, 
in quantities in excess of tho nltrio and The intricate calculations and the delicate 
its chief use is to absorb the water pro- mechanism, both of the modern gun and 
duoed during the process and to keep of the modern instruments, aro such that 
the nitric acid constantly concentrated. O. may now bo regarded as ail exact 
The* process takes place at the ordinary science. On the various operations in- 
temp. and lasts for from three to four volved in spotting and attacking hostile 
hours. After being carefully washed and aircraft see Anti-Aikciiaft Defence. 
cleaned so as to remove tho impurities See also Artillery. See The Official Text- 
which give rise to sulphates, the G. is book of Gunnery ; Ordnance and linn nery. 
pulped and either compressed into blocks, Naval Gunnery, — Adra. Sir Percy Scott, 

or dried in its ordinary state. It still a great expert on naval G., laid particular 
retains the appearance of ordinary cotton stress on * director* ilring (sec his Fifty 
waste, and does not explode save under Years in the Rental Navy , 10 ID). Prior to 
confined conditions. The chemical for- tho First World War the regular pub. of 
mula is (^Il 7 0 2 (0*N0*)s. Mixed with tho ann. returns of tho gunlayer's test 
nitroglycerin (q. t\), it forms the useful gave Scott a conspicuous position m tho 
propellant explosive cordite. public eye. and there has been controversy 

Gundagai, tn. of Now S. Wales, A us- over tho alleged neglect by the authorities 
trails, situated in Clarendon oo.. 1)5 m. to adopt his inventions. Tho opposed or 
N.E. of Albury, in tho vicinity of tno gold- anti-Fisher school of thought suggests 
fields. Pop. 2000. the problem of naval fighting, in the days 

Gisng’l, Josef (1810-89), Hungarian preceding the First World War, was never 
composer and conductor, ft. at Zs&mbOk; contemplated as a whole; but it is to bo 
was a bandmaster in the Austrian Army borne in miud that ‘director’ firing, to 
(1835-43); in 1843 estab. an orchestra, which this school attaches such great 
with which he toured In Europe and Importance, would not by itself have 
America. He became director of music achieved for naval G. all that a naval 
to the king of Prussia in 1849, and to the action demanded. There are other and 
emperor of Austria in 1858. Ho composed more important elements to bo taken 
numerous popular dances, marked by easy into account; for, in default of some 
and rhythmical melody, of which the device for knowing and keeping the 
Amorelten waltz is perhaps tho most range in the conditions in which a ship 
popular. should fight, tho ‘director,’ so far from 

Gunib, fort. (n. of Daghestan, Caucasia, giving increased efficiency, might load to 
R.S.F.S.IL, 75 m. N.W. of Derbent. It worse results than individual laying. This 
stands at an altitude of 4020 ft. close to fact would seem to have been dourly 
G. Peak (7718 ft.) and was the last refuge proved by tho Gers., whoso naval guns 
of Shamil, the Circassian chief who sur- were far more accurate than tho Brit. It 
rendered to Russia iu 1859. Pop. 1000. is true that a study of the actions of tho 
Gun-metal, alloy consisting of about Dogger Bank and of tho Uufijl 11. reveals 
nme parts copper, one part tin, together that tho Gcr. broadsides tell persistently 
wiui small quantities of lead and zinc, short or just over the target for hours 
It Is a tough reddish metal, much used without making one hit; but this result Is 
formakiug costings tor bearings and other exactly what might bo expected of a 
engineering purposes, and formerly used broadside which was fired* not only an a 
for making ordnance. It reqnires careful single gun, but in which each gun, of 
casting as the constituents arc somewhat necessity, behaved exactly like every other 
“able to separate in tho process. gun. With less mechanical uniformity of 

Gunnery, science which governs the firing the broadside would, on tho law of 
employment of firearms. The science is averages, have occasionally straddled the 
Itself very detailed, since a knowledge of it target or hit it; and failure was duo to the 
requires a knowledge of tho metals from fact that, while the aiming and gun were 
which the guns are made, the method of good, the arrangements for finding and 
their manur., and an ability to calculate keeping the range were defective. Again 
the strain to which its use will subject the cattle of Jutland affords no proof that 
wf weapon. Again the science must the ‘director’ by Itself guarantees effi- 
calculate tho probable effect of the missile cieney ; and it is significant that only one 
upon the object fired at, the velocity of the Ger. ship ( Blilcher ) was Bunk by gun-fire. 
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Lord Jellicoe Indeod tolls us that his range- 
finders were not equal to the conditions of 
light or visibility, and that he dared not 
manoeuvre his fleet under large helm, for 
to do so would have meant putting his 
artillery out of action Owing to the 
fact that space on a warship is limited 
and the platform not stable, the naval 
gunner's problem of defeating aircraft 
attack is even more difficult than that 
of the land-based anti-aircraft gunner 
Naval fire coutrol work calls for pi ecision 
In the highest possible degree — a precision 
which must keep pace with the evor-in- 
ci easing speed of aircraft (see also Radar). 

Gunnigfeld, com and small tn of West- 
phalia, Germany, situated m the gov 
of Arnsborg Pop about 10,000, 


charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre This 
substance has bad an enormous influence 
on the hist, of the world; it revolutionised 
the art of war, and has not been without 
Its effect on the arts of peace It Is per- 
haps scarcely possible to speak about tho 
discovery of O , since If it was discovered 
we have no definite proof of the fact, and 
what facts we have at our command seem 
lather to prove that it was but tho de- 
velopment which went on for some con- 
siderable time. The names, however, of 
Friar Roger Bacon and the Ger Schwartz 
have usually been associated with its 
discovery Schwartz is supposed by the 
greater number of authorities to be the 
inventor of G , but we have proof that G. 
and cannon existed previous to the date 
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Gunning, Elizabeth, Duohess of Hamil- 
ton and of Argyll (17.14 DO), celebrated 
beauty, daughter of John G of Castle 
Cootc, Co Roscommon, Ireland In 

1751 she and her sister Maria ( q i ) went 
to London and attiactcd great attention 
as ‘tho handsomest women alive’ In 

1752 R llzabclh raanied James, sixth duke 
of Hamilton, who d. In 1758; and in tho 
follow mg j ear she married John Campbell, 
marquess of Lome, who was aftuwxrds 
fifth duke of Argyll, She and liei swter 
were frequently painted, and numeious 
engrat lugs of the poi traits exist. 

Gunning, Maria, Counter of Coventry 
(1733-60), celebrated Kug. beaut v, sold 
to have been more handsome than her 
sister Elizabeth (Qv). bho was onoo 
mobbed by n crow d in Hyde Park, and the 
king accordingly gave her a guard In 
1752 she married George William, bixth 
fcarl of Coventry. 

Gunnison, riv. of Colorado, U.S A Its 
source is in the N of Saguache co , and its 
course is W and N.W., until it enters the 
Grand It. at Grand Junction, about 25 m. 
E. of the W. borders of Colorado. There 
are numerous canyons. 

Gunpowder, explosive composed of 


when bthw irtz I* supposed to lave in- 
vented it Bacon hnnsclf does not ippoar 
to have been aware of many of tho pro- 
perties of G , although he may have been 
the first person in England to make it 
Ho, howtvtt, it garden! it to a very great 
extent as an explosive which was to be 
used for purposes of diversion, although 
he was aware of its explosive properties, 
and probably realised that it could be used 
for blowing people up. Many references 
to the existence and use of cannon and t« 
aro found between the years 1327 anti 
1340 Edward III. is supposed to have 
u*ed cannon against the Soots In tho carh 
wars of his reign, whilst we find another 
reference to the existence of G. In England 
In 1338. In Richard II/s reign it was in 
fairly common use, and Henry V oidered 
that G bhould not bo taken out of the 
country without lioence. Henry V. used 
ft before Harfleur, but it did not become 
reallv effective 1 1 f lithe end of the fifteenth 
century. Though superseded for most 
purposes by more powerful explosives. 
G. is still employed In Artworks, sporting 
cartridges, etc. 

Gunpowder Plot, conspiracy to blow up 
the Houses of Parliament and tho king 
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(James I.)« who was to be present to open nometry. He pub. sev. mathematical 
Parliament on Nov. 5, 1605. It was con- treatises, 
trived by a number of Rom. Catholics. Gunter's Chain, see Chain. 
with Robert Catesby at their head, and Gttnther, Albert Karl Lewis Gotthilf 
seems to have been brought to a head by (1830-1914). Ger. zoologist. He pub. 10 
the revival, in 1604 and 1605, of measures vols. of catalogue of the reptiles and fishes 
of repression against tho Rom. faith in in the Brit. Museum (1858-70). Fische 
England. It is known that Catesby was der SiXdsee (1973-1910) and Reptiles and 
conceiving a plan in May 1603, and in Batrachians of Central America (1885- 
Jan. 1601 some details were arranged 1902) are two of his many original oontri- 
between himself, Robert Winter, and J ohn butions to zoology. 

Wright. They were later joined by Quy GUnther, Johann Christian (1095-1723). 
Fawkes, brought by Winter from Spain, a Ger. poet, belongs to the Silesian school 
Thomas Percy, Thomas Winter, John of poetry, of which indeed he is the lost 
Grant, A mbrosoRoko wood, Robert Keyes, representative of talent. Ills poem on 
Sir Everard Digby, Francis Tresham, and the peaoo of Passarowitz and his lyrics, 
Thomas Bates, a servant of Catesby's, which reveal a deep emotionalism and a 
while two Jesuit priests. Green way and fine imaginative range, won Goethe's 
Garnet, were also involved. In May praise. 

1604 the conspirators hired a house Gunther, King of Burgundy, see Brun- 

adjoining the House of Lords, and in Doc. Hilda. 

began to work a mine from tho collar. In Gurdaspur, name of a tn. and dist. of 

March 1605 they obtained possession of a Pakistan, in tho Lahore dlv. of the Pun- 
vault under tho House of Lords, and stored jab. The tn., which was captured after 
in it thirty -six barrels of gunpowder. In a long Biego by tho Moguls in 1712, ha^ 
May they separated to make arrangements a pop. of 8906. Tho dist. (1889 sq. m.) 
for the carry mg out of the plot subsequent has a pop. of 852,000. 
to the explosion. The plot was dis- Gurgaon, tn. and dist. in tho Ambala 

covered through an anonymous letter, for dist. of the \V. Punjab, Pakistan. The 
which Tresham was probably responsible, dist. rebelled during tho mutiny. The 
sent to Lord Afonteagle on Oet. 26. On commerce is chiefly in com, hardware, and 
Nov. 4 a thorough search was made, and minerals. Pop. of tn. is 5000 and of 
Guy Fawkes was arrested at his post in dist. (1984 sq. m.) 682,000. 
the cellar. The efforts of Catesby to Gurhwal, see G arrival. 

bring about the arranged rising w T cro Guriev, or Guriev Gorodok, dist. and tn. 
fruitless. The ceremony of searching the on tho r. b. of the Ural, 11 m. from the 
vaults of Parliament at its ann. opening Caspian Sea in tho region of Uralsk, 
is a legacy of the G. 1'. The plot made a It.H.F.S.R. Top. 10,000. 
deep impression on the country, and from Gdrkhas, see hhurkiiah. 

then Nov. 3 has been commemorated as Gurnard, or Trigla, genus of fish belong- 

'Guy Fawkes' Day’ by tho lighting of ing to the family of mailed -chocks 
bonfires, in which ‘guys' are burned, and ( Triglidfe ). Gs. axe bottom-fish and are 
by firework displays. See D. Carswell best caught therefore with a trawling 
(ed.), Trial of Gvy Fawkes and Others, net; they keep near the coast aud are 
1934, and H. R. Williamson, Gunpowder represented by as many as forty species in 
Plot (a novel), 1949. * temperate and tropical seas. Along Brit. 

GQns (Hungarian Kdszeg), tn. of nun- shores tho most common are the grey 
gary in tho oo. of Vas, situated on the aud red G. {Trigla gurnard us and 2 \pini). 
< tyongyos. It has an extensive wine and The head of a G. is angular and bony, but 
truit trade, and there are manufs. of the two mo*t characteristic features ore 
caitbenware and cloth. There is a noted three dotached fingcr-Hhe rays, projecting 
castle. Pop. about 8500. beneath its mouth, which are at the same 

Gunst, Pieter van (1667-1724), Dutch time organs of motion and of touch, and 
portiait engraver, 6. at Amsterdam. His the pectorals which, when expanded, 
work is neat and careful, but sometimes inako a young fish look like a butterfly, 
weak in drawing. Among his best on- Gurney, Edmund (1847-88), Eng. psy- 
gravings are those of A. Houbraken's rhologist. At Trinity College, Cambridge, 
drawings from Vandyck; of Brandon's he obtained a good classical degree, and 
• William III. and Queen Marv’; of H*»l- later turned lus attention to music, modi- 
bein'* ‘Erasmus’; of van der Wcrf's cine, chorn., and phyalcH. In his Power 
‘Duke of Marlborough*; of Knellcr's of Sound ho discussed tho philosophy of 
'Queen Anne’; of Riley's ‘Dryden*; and music, but his fame rests on his psjoho- 
of Groenhlirs ‘ Locke.* logical writings, including Hallucinations, 

Gunter, Edmund (1581-1626), Eng. an essay, and Phantasms of the Living 
mathematician, h. in Hertfordshire: edu- (1886), a mass of data collected by 
cated at Westminster and Oxford. In G., Myers, and Podmofe during their 
1619 he became prof, of astronomy at experiments in hypnotism and thought- 
G resham College, London. He was tho transference for tho Society of Psychical 
inventor of s«v. useful mathematical Research. 

devices, Including G. ’s chain, used In laud Gurney, Sir Goldsworthy (1793-1875), 
surveying, which Is 22 yds. long and Kng. inventor, 6. at Padstow, began life by 
divided into 100 links; G/s line, being practising as a surgeon, and disappointed 
a logarithmic line laid down upon bis patients, when, shortly after 1823. he 
scales, etc. ; G 's quadrant, used for gave up the practice of medicine alto- 
finding times and altitudes; and G.'s gether. Faraday acknowledged his in- 
scale, employed in navigation and trigo- aobtedness to G.’s course of soienttfio 
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lectures, which wore pub. in 1823. G.'s 
first invention was the oxy -hydrogen blow- 
pipe : later he discovered the splendid light 
obtained by tho fusion of magnesia and 
lime (the 'Drummond light'), and soon 
afterwards the high-pressure steam jet. 
which was to revolutionise locomotion and 
was also invaluable in the purification of 
sewer gas. The systems or lighting and 
ventilation in the present Houses of 
Parliament were devised by G. 

Gurney, Joseph John (1788-1847), Eng. 
philanthropist, b. in Norfolk, became a 
minister of the Society of Friends, and in 
social work supported the unselfish efforts 
of Zachary Macaulay and Wilberforce. 
Tho two causes into which be threw his 
best endeavours were the abolition of 
slavery and the Improvement of prisons. 
In the latter ho worked side by side with 
his sister, Elizabeth Fry. In Prison 
lliscijtline (1819) he unfolds his schemes of 
reform, whilst a Quaker’s opinion of his 
own sect is revealed In liis Religious 
Peculiarities of the Society of Friends 
(1824). 

Guryev, region of the Kazakh S.S.R., 
in Central AMa. 

Gustafsson, Greta Louisa, see Garbo. 

Gustav Line, se* «ndi, , 1 1 vlian Front 
in Second World War. 

Gustavus I. (Vasa) (1490 1560), king of 
Sweden, b. at Lindholin, tho son of 
Erik Johansson of Itj dboholm and Cecilia 
Mansdatter. Jn 1514 he was sent to the 
court of his cousin. Ston Sture, and bore 
tho Swedish standard in tho battle of 
Brflnnkyrka (1518). when Sturo debated 
Christian II. of Denmark. During the 
subsequent negotiations he was one of the 
Swedish hostages, and was treacherously 
carried oil by tho Danes and imprisoned 
at Kalo. Ho escaped and returned to 
Sweden In 1520. In the same year, 
roused with the rest of the nation by the 
news of the Stockholm massacre, ho 
organised the revolt of (ho yeomen of 
Dalocarlia. Tho Danes were driven out 
and G. was proclaimed king by Uio 
parliament of Strengnas and crowned in 
1523. Tho task which faced him in 
establishing the independence of Sweden 
was full of difficulties, as the country was 
In great poverty and there was an utter 
lack of capable statesmen. He made a 
treaty with tho Dauos at Malmo in 1524, 
but novor felt safe with regard to them. 
His projects for tho strengthening of tho 
national monarchy were in constant 
danger from tho Swedish peasantry, and 
between 1525 and 1542 he put down four 
rebellions. For political reasons he 
severed Sweden's connection with Rome 
and introduced the Reformation at the 
Parliament of Wcsteras iu 1527. 

Gustavus II. (Adolphus) (1591-1832), 
king of Sweden, was b . at Stockholm, 
tho son of Charles IX. and Christina. He 
was carefully educated In languages, 
politics, military science, and Protestant 
principles, and succeeded to the thiono in 
1611 as a capable and practical ruler. In 
1613 he terminated the war with Denmark 
by tho peaco of Knfirfid and in 1017 the 
peace of Stolbova closed the Russian war 
and gave Karelia and Ingria to Sweden, 


In 1021 he resumed the war with Poland, 
of which tho chief events were the capture 
of Riga and Mitau in 1621, the capture of 
Kokenhusen and the Invasion of Lithuania 
in 1625, the battle of Walhof, completing 
G.'s conquest of Livonia, the occupation of 
Pillau, the conquest of Ermeland, tho 
surrender of Eiblng and Marienburg, and 
the blockade of Danzig In 1626, the dis- 
astrous campaign of 1627, and the defeat 
of G. by Koniekpolski at Stuhm in 1629. 
Tho war ended with the truce of Altm&Tk. 
G. then joined in the Thirty Years war, 
partly from a sincere desiro to help the 
Gcr. Protestants, but still more from a 
fear that the emperor might acquire the 
Baltic ports and so menace Sweden. The 
Swedish fleet set out in 1630 and tho army 
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disembarked at rceneraumle in June. A 
successful campaign m Pomerania fol- 
lowed, and later fn the year Magdeburg 
declared m favour of G. This city was 
Invested bv tho Imperialists and early in 
1031 G. advanced to reliovo it. The 
suspicious and timidity of the electors of 
Brandenburg nnd Saxony frustrated his 
designs, ami Magdeburg fell in May. In 
Sopt. the elector of Saxony definite lv 
threw in his lot with G„ and the allies 
defeated Tilly «it Broitenfeld, near Leipzig. 
G. then marched towards tho Rhine, took 
Marienburg and Frankfort and wintered 
in Mainz (1631-32), and then resumed the 
pursuit of Tilly. In April he forced the 

S assage of the Danube and the Lrcli. and 
nall\ defeated Tilly at Ingolstadt. In 
July Wallenstein united with Maximilian 
of Ba\aria, and G., attempting to reach 
Saxony, was confronted with the allied 
army and defeated at Nuremberg in Sept. 
Wallenstein then retired southwards, but 
was overtaken by G. at Liltzen. A 
terrible battle was fought on Nov. 16, 
during which G. was killed, while Wallen- 
stein was forced to retire upou Leipzig. 
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G. was a wise and popular ruler, and 
succeeded In bringing the wealthy nobles 
and the lower classes into the working of 
a harmonious scheme. The gov. was 
reorganised on a departmental basis, and 
prosperity increased by the building of 
ins. and the promotion of commerce. G. 
married Marie Eleonora, sister of the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, in 1C20, and had one 
daughter, Christina, who succeeded him. 
See C. R. L. Fletcher, Gustavus Adolphus , 
1390, and Sir G. MacMunn, Gustavus 
Adolphus: the Northern Hurricane , 1930. 

Gustavus III. (1746-92). king of Sweden, 
was b. at Stockholm, the Bon of King 
Adolphus Frederick and Louisa Ulrica of 
Prussia. In 1766 he married Sophia 
Magdalena, daughter of Frederick V. of 
Denmark. In 1768, during his father's 
interregnum, be compelled the 'Caps’ to 
summon a Diet which he wished to execute 
some monarchical reforms, but theso were 
defeated by the • Hats.' During the early 
part of 1771 ho spent some time in Paris, 
where ho was very popular, on a diplo- 
matic mission. On his accession ho 
attempted to mediate between the oppos- 
ing 'Hat* and ‘Cap* factions, which were 
leading the country into a position of 
great danger, but only succeeded in 
breaking the power of the oligarchical 
'Caps’ by the coup d’Mat of Aug. 19, 1772. 
The greater part of his reign was occupied 
in organising many useful reforms. In 
1774 the liberty of the press was pro- 
vided for; the army and navy enlarged; 
in 1777 the 'currency realisation, ordin- 
ance’ righted the national finances; free 
trade in corn was promoted, and religious 
liberty was proclaimed. In 1786 the 
mutinous spirit of his Diet caused him to 
adopt an attitude of absolutism, which he 
maintained throughout the war with 
Denmark and Russia (1788 -90). He was 
assassinated at Anckarstrom. 

Gustavus IV. (1778-1837), king of 
Sweden, was b. at Stockholm, the son of 
Gustavus III. and Queen Sophia Mag- 
dalena. He ascended the throne in 1792. 
In 1797 ho married Frederica Dorothea, 
daughter of tho grand duke of Baden. 
Ills character was marked by an abnormal 
seriousness and piety, which, added to a 
hatred and fear of Jacobinism, led him to 
act m a most mistaken way in sev. 
directions, notably in tho foreign policy 
of the country. In 1800 he Joined tho 
armed neutrality of tho N. powers; m 
1803 joined tho Bourbon cause, and later 
allied himself with the coalition against 
Napoleon. In 1807 he refused the terms 
offered him bv Napoleon, and thus lost 
Rttgen and htralsund, while Napoleon 
persuaded Russia to invade and annex 
Finland. By the end of 1808 it was 
obvious that O. was insane, and in MAy 
1809 he was deposed. Ho a. in Switzer- 
land in 1837. 

Gustavus V. (6. 1858), king of Sweden, 
was b. at Droltriingholxn, the son of 
Oscar 11. of Sweden and Norway, and 
Sophia Wilhelmina; entered the army 
and travelled considerably. In 1881 he 
married Victoria, daughter of the duko of 
Baden. He succeeded to the throne of 
Sweden in 1907, the union between Nor- 


way and Sweden having been dissolved 
in 1905. 

Gils trow, tn. In Mecklenburg -Schwerin, 
Germany. It stands on the Nebel, about 
20 m. from Rostock, and contains sev. 
interesting old buildings, among them a 
cathedral, church, castle, and tn. hall. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Gut, technically used in zoology as 
equivalent to the alimentary canal. Three 
parts have to be distinguished: (a) the 
forc-gut or stromodamm lined by tho outer 
layer or ectoderm; (b) the mid -gut or 
mesentcrou lined by the inner layer or 
endodorm; (c) the hind-gut or procto- 
drcurn lined by the ectoderm. These 
three typical parts, thus distinguished 
according to their origin, vary greatly in 
size and function In different classes, but 
the mid-gut Is the most important on 
account of its digestive function, and be- 
cause of its outgrowths (liver, etc.) in 
higher animals. In vertebrate anatomy 
the pharynx, gullet, and stomach are 
sometimes called fore-gut; tho small in- 
testine, mid-gut : the large intestine, hind- 
gut . In a human adult tho small intestine 
is from 22 to 25 ft. long, and the large 
intestine, which is w ider but much shorter, 
is connected to the small intestine at the 
ileo-coBcal valve. 

Gut of Canso, strait of Canada, situated 
between Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Is. It Is 20 m. in length and from 1 to 
2 in. wide. 

Gutenberg, Johann Gensfleisch, or 
Henne (c. 1397-1468). Ger printer, was b. 
at Mainz. Ho is said to bn\o been the 
inventor of the art of employing movable 
types in printing. About 1424 he settled 
in Strosburg, where ho stimulated the art 
of block -printing by tho invention of a 
press for tho multiplying of impressions. 
At the end of 111 4 ho returned to Mainz 
and was occupied until 1450 trying to 

J ierfcct his art. In that >ear ho entered 
nto partnership with a rich burgher 
named Faust or Fust, who lent him tho 
money to set up a printing press. This 
partnership, however, was dissolved in 
1455 when Faust brought &u action 
against G. to recover his money, and in 
consequence of the verdict Faust secured 
the press. G. however, continued his 
work, liu t w'fts not very successful com- 
mercially. The works ascribed to him are 
The Bible of 42 Lines (1452-55) which was 
sold in 1873 for £3400; The Bible of 36 
Lines, and the Catholicon. 

GiUersloh, tn. of Westphalia, Germany, 
which is famous for its ryo-bread ( Pum- 
pernickel ). Before 1939 it also manu- 
factured silk and cotton, goods, and had 
a largo trade In Westphalian hams and 
sausages. Pop. 22,000. 

Guthrie, Sir James (1859-1930), Scot- 
tish painter, b . at Grefenock. lie first 
studied under John Pottle In London, but 
afterwards went to Parip. His first plo- 
tures. 'The Gipsy Fires are Burning, for 
Daylight is Past and Gone' and The 
Funeral Service in the Highlands,* are 
rather highly coloured, but nls later ones 
are better. * Schoolmates * Is In the Ghent 
Gallery. He also painted portraits, some 
of his best being of Mr. Galloway, Major 
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HotohkiBs, and Professor Jack. He was 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy 
1902-19. 

Guthrie. Thomas (1803-73). Scottish 
preacher and philanthropist, b. at Brechin. 
Forfarshire. From 1815 to 1825 he was at 
the unlv. of Edinburgh, but in 1826 went 
to study in Paris. In 1837 he became one 
of the ministers of Old Grey friars Church. 
Edinburgh, and In 1840 was appointed to 
St. John’s par. there. He supported Dr. 
Chalmers In 1843, who was against the 
intrusion of civil authority into church 
government, and his eloquence did much 
for the cause. He was also one of the 
first in Scotland to advocate compulsory 
education, and his name is associated with 
the cause of Scottish ragged schools, his 
l* lea for Ragged Schools being pub. in 1847. 
Other works of his are The Gospel in 
Ezekiel (1856); The City , its Sms and 
Sorrows (1857); The Way to Life (1862); 
and Christ and the Inheritance of the 
Saints (1858). 

Guthrie, Thomas Anstey, see Anstev, F. 

Guthrie, cap. of Oklahoma, U.S.A., and 
the co. scat of Logan co. It was founded 
in 1889, and in 1890 made the cap. of the 
ter., becoming the 'i> in 1 907, when 

Oklahoma was made a state. It has 
considerable trade with the surrounding 
country, and manufs. cotton-socd oil. cot- 
ton goods, flour, cereals, cigars, lumber, 
brooms, and furniture. Pop. 10,000. 

Guthrum (d. 890), ono of the leaders of 
the Dan. host which encamped near 
Heading in 871, and fought ngaiust yEthcl- 
red and Alfred Ho was finally defeated 
by Alfred at Ethandun m 878, and a treat y 
was made at Wodmoro whereby G. 
pledged hunsolf to withdraw from Alfred’s 
kingdom. Ho afterwards occupied E. 
Anglia, and was baptised at AUer, Alfred 
standing godfather to him. 

There was another (3. ( d . 910), who 
was king of K. Anglia, having succeeded 
Kohrio (d. 902) and was probably a son 
of G. (above). In 906 he mado peace with 
Edward the Elder, but subsequently 
hroko it and was slain at the battlo of 
Tciupsford. The E. Anglian Danes then 
submitted to Edward and their kingdom 
came to an end. 

Guthry, Henry (c. 1600-76), Scottish 
bishop of Dunkeld, b. at Cupar- Angus. In 
1632 no was presented by Charles 1. to the 
par. church of Stirling, but opposed the 
king in 1636, when he was about to intro- 
duce a liturgy. In 1665 ho was trans- 
lated to the bishopric of Dunkeld. He 
was the author or Memoirs of Scottish 
Affairs , Civil and Ecclesiastical , from the 
Year 1637 to the Death of Charles I. (pub. 
1702), a book which is of value as a 
contemporary account. 

Guts-Muths, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
(1759-1839), Oer. teacher, b. at Quodlin- 
burg. He was educated at Halle Univ., 
and In 1 7 85 became a teacher of geography 
and gymnastics at Schnopfenthal. ne 
Introduced a new method of teaching 
geography, and it was largely owing to 
him that gymnastics became so popular in 
the schools of Germany. His handbooks 
explain tils methods — Gymnastik far die 
Jttgend (1793) and JIandbuch der Geo • 


graphic (1810) — but he also pub. Deutsches 
Land und deutsches VoUc (1820). 

Gutta-percha, name applied to the dried 
milky juice of trees found mainly in the 
is. of the Malay Archipelago. These trees 
belong to the order Sapotaceee, and often 
reach a height of 100 ft. and have trunks 
varying from 2 to 3 ft. in diameter. The 
name G. is Malay getah, meaning gum, and 
pertja being the name of the tree. The 
substance, which is similar to india- 
rubber, was formerly obtained by cutting 
down the tree and then stripping off the 
bark, but now the loss destructive method 
of tapping the trees is employed. The 
milky juice soon coagulates on exposure 
to the air and is then kneaded under a 
supply of running water and rolled into 
sheets to expel the air and to enable it to 
dry quickly. It Is afterwards put into 
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a masticator, which is heated, and re- 
volved until it is fit fur use. There are 
various kinds of c*., but that from Singa- 
pore is considered the best. The sub- 
stance has long been known to Europeans, 
having been imported in the form of 
native shoes, etc., but it was not until 1843 
that they realised its value, or knew of its 
nature ami usefulness. Dr. Win Mont- 
omerle, of tho Indian Medical Service, 
rst noticed that the Malays used it for 
making handles to their knives, etc., and 
conceived tho idea of om ploying it for 
medical instruments. After this Jt was 
Imported to a great extent, and used for 
coating marine electric telegraph wires 
(although It has now been superseded by 
iudia-rubbor), for making golf-balls, over- 
shoes, beltings for machinery, tubing, etc., 
as well os for stopping teeth. It is also 
used by surgeons for splints, but it is 
chiefly employed now for electrical pur- 
poses because of its inability to oonduct 
electricity. When imported G, appears 
in hard oakes of a reddish-brown colour, 
and when cut has a peculiar oheese-like 
smell. It becomes soft when put into hot 
water, and can be drawn out into threads, 
but hardens on cooling and is not brittle. 
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It Is not affected by alkaline solutions or 
by dilute acids, but rapidly deteriorates 
when exposed to air and light. It differs 
from india-rubber in being non-elastic. 

Gutzkow* Karl Ferdinand (1811-78), 
Ger. dramatist, b. at Berlin. He studied 
theology at tho univ. of Borlin but the 
pub. of bis Forum, der Jounallitteratur , in 
1 831, began his literary career. The same 
year he Joined Menzel in Stuttgart, and 
worked on the Litteraturblatt, and in 1832 
pub. Maha-Guru, a satirical romance. In 
1833 his Wally, die Zueiflenn appeared, 
for the pub. of which he was imprisoned, 
haying shown himself in this book to be 
an advocate of the 4 Young Germany* 
movement. On his release he went to 
Frankfort and Hamburg, where he wrote 
bis tragedy Richard Savage (1838). Ot her 
plays of his are Zopf und Schwert (1844); 
Das Urbild des Tartuffe (1847); Der 
Konigsleutnant (1849), all three of which 
are comedies; and Uriel Acosta , a blank- 
verse tragedy. In 1847 ho became 
director of the Court Theatre, Dresden. 
He was also a writer of novels : Seraphine 
appeared in 1838 and Dlasedow und seine 
Sonne, a satire on the education of the 
day. His Die Ritter vom Geiste was pub. 
in 1851 and Der Zauberer von Rom , a 
picture of lloin. Catholic life In tf. Ger- 
many, IS58-61. G/s works contain some 
very fine character drawing and are of 
interest for the glimpses they afford of 
the conflicts and intellectual problems of 
his time, but they aro marred by the 
fact that he could not subordinate hn 
political opinions to art. See lltcs by 
IC. Freiburg-Kutcr, 1930, and M. &ch6n- 
tcld, 1933. 

Guy, Thomas (1641-1724), founder of 
Guy’s Hospital, b. in Southwark. Ho was 
educated at Tamworth, and In 1660 was 
apprenticed to a bookseller, but in 1(568 
set up In business for himself. By his 
trade, chiefly in Bibles, and his invest- 
ments, especially in the South Sea Com- 
pany, he amassed a large fortune, and in 
1691 became member of Parliament for 
Tamworth, where he had founded an 
almshouse in 1678 lor six poor women. 
He also built a in. hall for Tamworth in 
1701. which is still standing. In 1709 he 
contributed largely for the poor refugees 
from the Palatinate, and in 1712 sub- 
scribed to the fund for Bowyor, the 
printer, after his great loss by Arc. In 
1704 be became governor of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and in 1707 built three new 
wards at a cost of £1000 and contributed 
yearly towards their support. In 1722 
he began the erection of Guy’s Hospital, 
on which he spent £18,793, and when he 
d, left for its endow inent £200,000. Ho en- 
dowed Christ’s Hospital with £400 a year. 

Guyanne, see Guienne. 

Guy of Warwick, hero of a Middle Eng. 
romance, ver ions of which existed in Fr. 
In the thirteenth century. The story is an 
account of G/h foreign wars and of his 
marriage to F61Ice, daughter and heiress of 
the earl of Warwick. His pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land is also related, and his 
defeat of the giant Col brand, by whose 
death Winchester was delivered from the 
Invading N. kings. 


| Guyon, Mme (nie Jeanne-Marie Bouvier 
I de la Motte) (1648-1717), Fr. mystic, 6. 
at Montargis. She was acquainted with 
the duchesse de Bftthune. and was also 
very friendly with Father Laoombo, who 
was imprisoned for his false mysticism 
In 1687. She preaohed her dootrlne of 
quietism at Turin, Grenoble, Nice, Genoa, 
Veroelli, and Paris, where she settled in 
1686, but was arrested In 1688 for having 
taught heretical opinions and for having 
corresponded with Molmos, tho leader of 
quietism in Spain. After her release she 
bocaino acquainted with F6uelon, who 
defended her conduct in a controversy 
with Bossuet. She was again imprisoned 
in 1695 and not released till 1702. Mme 
G.'s works, in 40 vols., including the 
Autobiography , were pub. in 1767-9 L. 

Guyton de Morveau, Louis Bernard, 
Baron (1737-1816), Fr. chemist, 6. at 
Dijon. Ho studied law in the univ. at 
Dijon and became a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1791, and was a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly in 1792 and 
1795. From 1800 to 1814 ho was master 
of the mint, and was mado a baron in 
1811. He contributed largely to the 
soientifle periodicals of the day, and also 
pub. MtUhode d’unt nomenclature ckim i<zue 
and TraiiA dcs moyens de dtsinfccier 
Fair, which describes tho disinfecting 
powers of ohlorino and of hydrochloric 
acid gas. 

Guzerat, see Gijjerat. 

Guzman, Fern&n Perez de, see Perez. 

Guzzeh, see Gaza. 

Gwalior, the premier Miiliratta state in, 
and one of tho largest native states of, \V. 
Central India; lies between tho Untied 
Prov. and the Central Provs. G.. 
together with twenty -eight of the other 
states located in W. Central India, were 
formed Into the Malwa Union (or Madhya- 
Bharat). It consists of hilly count! y and 
plains. Tho olimato is extrome. The 
hilly part contains tho small dist. of 
Amighera. Tho cap. is G., or Lashkar; it 
is strongly fortillcd, the fortress being on 
a rock 346 ft. high. From 1845 to 1855 it 
was iu Brit, hands. It is a centre for 
stone-quarr > ing and the carving industry. 
There is a flue irrigation system and good 
railway. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Handji Sindhya, hold military 
rank under Pcbhwa Baji Has (1720) and 
estab. his headquarters at Ujjain. In 
1782 Mahadji Sindhya was recognised by 
Lord Hastings os an independent ruler. 
In 1886 (4. fort was restored to Maharaja 
Sindhya by Lord Duffefin. Area 26,400 
sq. m. Pop, 3,524,000. 

Gwelo, central tn. of S. lihodcsia, S. 
Africa. It Is situated midway between 
Salisbury and Bulawayo, being 113 m. 
N.E. of tho latter tn. lly rail. It is tho 
cap. of the midlands, was founded in 
1894, and is a thriving' centre of supply 
of an important mineralised dist. pro- 
ducing gold, chrome ore, sliver, and 
asbestos libro; and it Is also an important 
rail centre. The chief farming crop is 
maize and the tn. is an important cattle 
centre. There are Anglican, Catholic, 
Dutch, and Presbyterian Churches. The 
memorial library was opened in 1035, and 
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the gov. hospital, the most modem in 
S. Rhodesia, in 1938. G. has a public 
park, an aerodrome, race-course, and 
golf links. It has a good water supply 
and electric light. There are gov. high 
schools for both sexes. The Selukwe, 
Que Quo, and other goldfields lie at a 
distance of 12-30 m. from the tn. and 
the diet, is full of anob. mine workings. 
In 1934 auct. ruins of the Zimbabwe type 
wore discovered near Daisyfleld (40 m. 
from U.). Pop. (white) 2300. 

Gwersyllt, par. and tn. of Denbigh, 
Wales, 2ft m. N.N.W. of Wrexham, situ- 
ated in a colliery dlst., with iron works. 
Pop. 3600. 

Gwyn, Nell, or Eleanor Gwyn (1650- 
1687), Kng. actress and the mistress of 
Charles II. Of her early hist, very little 
is known, but when quite young she sold 
oranges somewhere near Drury Lane. 
She afterwards joined the acting profes- 
sion, and made her first appearance in 
1665 as Cydaria in Dry den’s Indian 
Emperor , and afterwards in many other 
witty parts, boing a general favourite 
with the public. Her two sons by Charles 
were Charles, made duko of St. Albans, 
and James Bcauclcrk, who d. young. 

Gwynedd, realm of the early princes 
of Wales. It was. the sti digest of the 
hcv. petty states into which Wales was 
formerly divided. It comprised tho 
modern cos. of Carnarvon aud Merioneth, 
together with a part of Denbigh. 

Gwyniad, sec under Cokeuoxus Poixam. 

Gwyr, see (iowEU. 

Gyangtse, fort. tn. of Tibet, situated on 
the trade route botwoen Lhasa and Dar- 
jeeling. In 1904 tho Eng. entered this 
tn. when on an expedition. Pop. about 
5000. 

Gyaros, Ghiura, or Giura, one of tho 
Cyclades Is., about 10 m. from fci>ru. 
This is. was used as a Bom. place of 
banishment. 

Gyetva, see Dkttva. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, was tho founder 
of the Mormnad dynasty in tho seventh 
century u.c. having put to death Can- 
daules, his predecessor and last of the 
rovious dynasty. During his kingship 
o captured Smyrna, Colophon, aud ot Iter 
cities and was successful against tho Cim- 
merians. Alter helping the Egyptians 
against tho Assyrians, he was again 
attacked by the Cimmerians, who look 
Sardis and put him to death. 

Gylippus, son of Cleandridas, au exile 
from Sparta, was a Spartan goncral. In 
414 n.c. O. was appointed commander 
ot the Syracusans against the Athenians, 
and in this ho was entirely successful — 
Niclas boing defeated. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he was ontrusted by Lysander with 
treasure from Atheus, and, ou being 
found guilty of appropriating somo, was 
exiled as his father had been. 

A Qyllemborg-Ehrensv&rd, Thomasine 
Christine (1773-1856), Dan. writer, 3. at 
Copenhagen. When quite young she 
(then named Buntzeu) married Peter 
Heiberg and became the mother of Johan 
Ludvig Heiberg* She was afterwards 
divorced and thon married Baron Khrens- 
vflrd. Her first novel, FamUien Polonius, 


appeared in 1827 in the jour, known as 
the Flyvende Post. Among her other 
works are En JIver adage historic (1828) 
and To Tidsaldre . See J. L. Heiberg, 
Peter Andreas Heiberg og Thomasine 
OyUemborg , 1882. 

Gyllenstjerna, Johan (1635-80), Swedish 
statesman. After travelling In various 
countries he returned to Sweden and took 
an active part in politics there. He sided 
with the country against the aristocrats, 
to whom he belonged, putting the national 
interests before all others. About the 
year 167 5 be became the adviser of Charles 
XI., and obtained an influence over him 
which lasted throughout his reign. In 
1679 he was the chief promoter of peace 
at the congress of Lund. 

Gymnastics, term signifying physical 
exercises practised for recreation or for 
promoting health. The gymnasium of 
the Oks. was originally the sohool where 
competitors in tho public games received 
their tralniug, and was so named from the 
circumstance that the competitors exer- 
cised naked (yvuwfc). Athletic contests 
formed part of the social life of tho Gks. 
from tho earliest times, and their prin. 
religious festivals were marked by games. 
Tho victor in any such contest was re- 
warded with tho honour aud respect of 
his fellow citizens, and a victory was 
looked upon as an honour to the whole 
state. In those circumstances the train- 
ing of athletes became a matter of public 
concern ; accordingly special buildings 
were provided by the state, aud their 
management was entrusted to public 
officials. Men wire paid to look after the 
youths who were training for publio 
contests, to coudui t the games at the great 
Athenian festivals, to exercise general 
supervision over tho morals of tho youths, 
and to adorn and keep up the gymnasium. 
This ofllee was one of the public services, 
and great expense was entailed on the 
holders. Under them were the sophro- 
nistde , whoso duty was to watch the con- 
duct of the youths at all times, and 
especially to he present at all their gomes. 
The practical teaching and selection of 
suitable exercises for each youth were in 
tho hands of tho padotribm and gymnatie , 
the latter of whom also superintended the 
effect on the constitution of the pupils, and 
proscribed for them when they word un- 
well. The aleiptie oiled and rubbed dust 
on tho bodies of the youths, acted as 
surgeons, and administered any drugs 
proscribed. According to Galen there 
was also a teacher of the various games of 
ball. Tho gymnasia, built to suit these 
various purposes, were large buildings 
which contained not merely places for 
each kind of exorcise, but also a stadium, 
baths, covered porticoes for practice in 
bad weather, and outer portiooos where 
the philosophers and men of letters road 
public lectures and held disputations. 

The gymnasium of the OkB. did not long 
remain exciuslvt l y devoted to athletio 
exercises. It soon began to bo put to 
other even more important uses. Tho 
gymnasium became connected with edu- 
cation on one side and medicine on tho 
other. Due training of the body and 
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maintenance of health and strength of 
chlldreu were the ohlof part of the earlier 
Gk. education. The education of boys 
was conducted in the gymnasia, save that 
part devoted to lottors and music. As 
they grew older philosophers and sophists 
attended to talk and to lecture In the 
gymnasia. In Athens there were three 
great publio gymnasia — Academy, Ly- 
ceum, and Cynosarges — each of which was 
consecrated to a special deity, with whose 
statue it was adorned; Plato’s teaching in 
the Academy has given that gymnasium 
immortality. Aristotle conferred lustre 
on the Lyceum, and Cynosarges was the 
resort of the Cynics. Plato, when 
treating of education, devotes much time 
to G. Prodicus is said to have first 
pointed out the connection between G. 
and health. The Gk. institution of the 
gymnasium never became popular with 
the Homs., who thought .such trainiug 
was conducive to idleness and immorality, 
and of little use from a military point of 
view, though at Sparta G. training had 
boon chiefly valued as promoting bodily 
btruugth, such as was needed for the use 
of weapons and the endurance of hardship. 
The first public gymnasium at Rome was 
built by Kero, and another was built by 
Commodus. Ilousseau in his Emile was 
the flrst in modern times to call attention 
to the serious consequences of neglecting 
G. And Postalozzi and Froobel, the Ger. 
educational reformers, emphasised tho 
need for sjstematic physical training. It 
was not till the end of tho nineteenth 
century that G. were regarded in England 
as more than recreation, and at present 
the larger public schools and uni vs. are 
supplied with elaborate gymnasia, and 
even the children in tho council schools 
are taught simple gymnastic exorcises. 
In Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Russia systems are more or less 
distinct and enjoy a wide popularity. 
The Swedish flystdm so greatly in vogue 
to-day was instituted by Pehr Henrik 
Ling (1776-1839) early in the nineteenth 
century for the Swedish children in school. 
By the end of the century it was recognised 
by adults also, and in a short tune it 
wa') widely practised throughout athletic 
Europe, entering even into military 
training. The rhytlimio method of G., 
founded by Emile Jacques-Dalcrozo ( q.v .) 
and known as Eurhythmies, was a 
development of tho tweutieth century, 
and though it enters into the curriculum 
of many trained gymnasts, it is more 
correctly looked upon os a mode of 
dancing. See C. A. Forbes, Greek 
Fhysual Education , 1929; N. E. Gardiner, 
Athletics of the Ancient World, 1930; 
A. J. Butler, Sport in Classic Times, 
1930; also i\ A. Westerblud, Liny, the 
Founder of Swedish Gymnastics , 1909, 
and E. Jacques - Dalcroze, Eurhythmies, 
1930. 

Gymnosopliists (Gk. ywvos, naked, 
tro^urnfr, sages) was tho name glvea by the 
Gks. to those Hindu philosophers who prac- 
i$ed the most rigorous asceticism, re- 
garding food and clothing os hindrances to 
puritr of thought. They often lived as 
hermits in forests, and some, like Kalanus, 


even burned themselves to death to enter a 
state of purer being. 

Gymnophiona, group of amphibians 
found in tiie K., in tropical Africa, and in 
central and S. America, and also some* 
times known as Coecilia. The character- 
istic feature is that the limbs have almost 
totally disappeared, with tho result that 
the G. resemble worms. Also, the 
arohalo skeletal axis, the notoohord, is 
largely persiRtcnt. 

Gymnosperms (plants with naked seeds), 
one of the two divs. of phanorogams or 
flowering plants. It differs from the 
other group, the angiosperms, in the foot 
that there is no closed ovary in the female 
flower at the time of pollination. When 
this process takes place the cone scales 
are separated from ono another sufficiently 
to leave an open passage down to tho 
ovules, and It Is upon the micropylo of the 
ovule itself thnt the pollen falls. Thus 
thero is no need for a stigma and style. 
After pollination the scales close up so as 
to shelter tho developing seeds, opening 
again when the latter are ripo, so as bo 
allow them to escape. Tho flowers are 
nil unisexual, and are generally without a 
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A, Twin ol fir-tree bearing a >oun>» feru.de rone; 
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perianth. Tho plants of this class are all 
pereunial trees end shrubs, for tho most 
part o\crgrccn; they are classified into 
three families, Cycadaccro, Coniferce, and 
Gnotaconp. 

Gympie, tn. of Queensland, Australia. 
107 m. N. by W. of Brisbane. In the 
dist. gold, copper, silver, and antimony 
arc mined. There is also dairy farming, 
agriculture, cuttle and pig rataing, and 
timber production. It is connected to 
Brisbano by rail and roewl. Pop. 8600. 

Gynaecology (Gk. yv#n f woman; of 
abode, Ao«o*, a discourse) is tho study of 
diseases of women, and if particularly con- 
cerned with diseases of- tho urinary and 
genital organs. At tho beginning of the 
nineteenth century it woi realised that this 
study was sufficiently extensive to con- 
stitute a special branch of medicine, and 
tho gynaecologist specialises in tho Investi- 
gation and treatment of Auoh diseases. G. 
Is concerned with tho structure and func- 
tions of the organs of tho urogenital 
system; with the symptoms and possible 
causes of interference with the normal 
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working of these organs: and with the 
prevention and cure of disorders affect- 
ing them. The chief disorders are those 
due to malformation, displacement, and 
disease. Malformation of the organs 
of reproduction may be due to arrested 
development, resulting in the absence 
of certain organs or in their failure to 
develop to their normal si/.o, or it may 
bo caused by faulty development or 
tho growth of organs characteristic of 
both sexes. Most malformations cannot 
bo rectified, but displacements of tho 
uterus or ovaries are much more amenable 
to treatment. Displacements are due 
usually to difficult childbirth or to undue 
strain during pregnancy, and operations 
are sometimes necessary to rectify them. 
Minor operations were performed In the 
sixteenth century, sometimes by men who 
were experienced in cattle-breeding. Tho 
first recorded operation seems to have 
been that of Jacob Nufer, a sow-gelder, 
who in 1500 successfully performed a 
C cesarean section on his wife. This 
marked the beginning of operative G., 
and later in the century a comparatively 
large number of other C cesarean operations 
were recorded. Tho book on opera- 
tive G.. os the term is now understood, was 
pub. in Holland In the seventeenth 
century by Hentrik van ltoonhuyze, and 
in the latter half of this century operative 
O. became estab. as a specialised branch 
of G. Ephiaim McDowell and .Tames 
Marion Sims have been described as the 
founders of operative G. Working in the 
S. states of N. America, in tho latter 
half of the eighteenth century, these two 
men successfully performed various opera- 
tions on tho genital organs, and marvel- 
lous progress has since been made in 
gynecological surgery. McDowell per- 
formed the first ovariotomy (drainage 
of a evst in tho ovarv) in 1800; aims is 
chiefly remembered for his duck-billed 
speculum used in examinations of the 
\agina. In Britain two of tho greatest 
names in G. are thoso of Wm. Hunter 
(1718-83), who Investigated the anatomy 
of the gravid uterus, and Wm. Smellle 
(1697-1703), who perfected tho obstetri- 
cal forceps already invented by Peter 
Chamberlen (1001-83). There are many 
different diseases of the urogenital 
systems and somo are highly contagious. 
Prevention and cure of venereal diseases 
are particularly important, for they may 
Infect tho infant before or during birth. 
Malignant growths may be formed on 
tho reproductive organs, and seem to bo 
more liable to occur at tho climacteric 
or 'chango of life/ when menstruation 
ceases. Nervous disorders also fre- 
quently accompany tho bodily changes 
that take place at this period, and medi- 
cal advice may then bo very helpful. 
.Especial care may also be necessary 
during puberty in tho estab. of regular 
menstruation and tho prevention of 
anosmia. Psychological factors arc fre- 
quently responsible for many female 
ailments, and if there be no apparent 
physiological reason for the ailment the 
gymecologisl may recommend psycho- 
logical treatment. See T. W. Eden and 


C. Lockyer, A New System of Gynaecology, 
1927; C. Berkeley (editor), Diseases of 
Women , 1924; J. Bland' -Sutton, Diseases 
of Women, 1927; H. S. Crossen, Diseases 
of Women, 1927; and W. Shaw, A 
Textbook of Gynaecology (5th ed., revised 
Oct. 1948). 

Gyndes, anct. riv. of Assyria. It has 
been identified with various modern rive., 
among them the Diala and the Mendell. 

Gyoma, vil. situated in the prov. of 
B6k6s, on the Koros, Hungary. Pop. 
about 12,000. 

Gydngyds, tn. in the co. of Haves. 
Ilungary. This tn. possesses a Franciscan 
monastery, and trades in dairy produce 
and wine. Pop. over 19,000. 

Gyttr (formerly Raab), cap. of Raab co., 
Hungary, on the R. Raab, 65 m. W.N.W. 
of Budapest. It lias some well-built 

f mblic edifices, and manufs. oil. agrlo. 
nstruments, and machinery. This tn., 
which was built on the site of the Rom. 
tn. of Arrabona, was originally a fortress. 
Pop. 51,000. 

Gyp, pseudonym of Sybille Gabrielis 
Marie Antoinette Riquetti de Mirabeau, 
Comtesse de Martel de Janville (1849- 
1932), Fr. novelist, b. at tho chateau of 
Oo^tsal in tho Morbihan. She began by 
writing stories for the Figaro and tho Vie 
parisienne , but afterwards pub. numerous 
other novels in which she describes the 
society of Paris. In 1882 Petit Dob 
appeared; In 1883 Avtovr du manage , 
which has run through over ninety eas. 
Other works are L’Educution d’un prince 
(1890), Manage Civil (1892); Bijou (1896); 
La Donne Fortune de Toto (1897); Le 
Journal d’un cochon de pcs<um w*fe (1918); 
Souvenirs d'une petite fille (1927-28); and 
Du temps des cheveux et des cheiviux 
(1929). 

GypaBtus, genus of birds of the sub- 
family Gypnetime, family Falconid®. 
They arc hirds of prev, and are natives 
of the nit. regions of Africa and Asia, also 
some parts of Europe. Among them may 
be mentioned G. bar bat us (lammergeyer). 
Gypogeranus, see Secretary Bird. 
Gypsies, or Gipsies, wandering race 
scattered over tho world, and found 
throughout Europe, in w. Asia and 
Siberia. Kgjpt, N. Africa, America, and 
Australia. It is impossible to estimate 
their numbers exactly. Their total 
number in Europe is probably over 
900 ,000. They are in greatest numbers in 
Hungary, Rumania, and Turkey. The 
figures for Hungary have been given as 
280.000 in 1910, falling to 18,660 (or 0-2 
per cent of the pop.) in 1941, for Rumania 
as 278,793 in 1930, for European Turkey 
117,000 (in 1903), and for Asiatic Turkey 
about 80,000. Austria has over 16,000, 
and Franco and Germany a negligible 
number. For the Brit. Isles it is esti- 
mated that there are some 12.000 G., 
but thero are no reliable estimates later 
than 1931. It would be mere guesswork 
to state how many thousands of these 
nomads are settled or are wandering in 
America, Africa, and Australia. 

Tho word gypsy is a corruption of 
Egyptian, and is found in different forms 
throughout Europe: Gyptenaer in the 
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Netherlands ; Aegypter In Germany (six- 
teenth century); uitavo In Spain; and 
Oyphtos in modern Greece. The name 
no doubt arose from the tale which they 
spread on their first appearance In Europe, 
that, for refusing to apostatise, they had 
been driven by the Saracens out of 1 Little 
Egypt/ by some supposed to be a con- 
fusion between Little Armenia and Egypt, 
and by others Identified with Epirus. 
The other name of the G. Is Atsigan , 
or Atzingan derived, according to Mik- 
loslch, from the Athinganoi (‘not to be 
touched*), a heretical sect formerly 
Inhabiting parts of Asia Minor. This 
name appears In Rumania under the form 
of Tsigan, in Turkey Tshingian, In 
Hungary Czigany , in Germany zigeuner , 
in Italy tingari, and in Spain vincali. G. 
have also been known os Faraon ond 
Phdrao-Nephka , again indicating their 
supposed Egyptian origin. Hey dens or 
Heidens (‘heathens*), Saracens, Bohem- 
ians, and Tartars. They have also been 
called Gks., Ocrs., Flemings, etc., appar- 
ently from the country from which they 
happened to have come last. The G. 
call themselves Pom (feminine Pomni), 
which may bo derived from Droma, Indian, 
or more likely from Romanoi , the name 
applied to themselves by the Byzantines 
of the Grecian Empire. 

The Athinganoi mentioned abovo were 
magicians, soothsayers, and serpent 
charmers who lived in Asia Minor as early 
as a.d. 810. According to one tradition 
they were the descendants of Samer, an 
outcast, since he fashioned the Golden 
Calf for the Israelites in the desert. The 
O. cannot definitely be identified with 
these Athinganoi, but it Is known that G. 
passed into Europe from the further side 
of the Bosphorus in the early fourteenth 
century, and traces of people with pecu- 
liarities not unlike those of the G. may be 
found in E. Europe hnd Asia Minor prior 
to that century. In the rhymed para- 
phrase of the Genesis, written before 1122 
(cd. Ditmar, 1862), there is a passage 
referring to the * Ishmaelitish folk,* 
descended from Hagar’s son. The writer 
calls them ChdUsmide (‘iron-workers*), 
and says of thorn: *They have neither 
house nor country; every place is the same 
to them. They roam about the land, and 
abuse the people by their knaveries. It is 
thus they deceive folk, robbing no one 
openly.* It is certain that as early as the 
tenth century there were itinerant smiths 
or tinkers, who sold their wares in many 
countries. The Komodromoi (‘village 
roomers’) mentioned by Theophancs as 
hailing from Italy in 554 wore probably 
smiths of the same order of the Chalts- 
mide. Even if G. may not with certainty 
be identified with these vagrant pedlars, 
it is extremely probable that they assimi- 
lated them in large numbers. Atkinkan , 
'sorcerers and famous rogues,* lived at 
Constantinople about 1050, and an 
unnamed race, who * wander like a cursed 
people* and dwell in ‘little, oblong, black, 
low tents, like tboso.of tho Arabs,* are 
mentioned in Friar Simon's IHnerarium 
as living in Crete in 1322. It is certain 
that G. existed in Corfu before 1326, and 


twenty years later they woro reduced to 
a stato of serfdom by tho Empress 
Catherine de Valois. There can be no 
doubt that by the fifteenth century they 
had been settled for a long timo in the 
Balkan Peninsula and in many of the 
countries N. of the Danube. They had 
possibly already mado their way further 
W., hut there is no very good authority 
for their appeoranco in W. Europe before 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
In 1414 a troupe of G. is said to have 
arrived in Hesse. In 1417 a largo 
company of them, bearing letters of pro- 
tection from tho Emperor Siglsmnnd, who 
declared that thoy were Christian peni- 
tents engaged on a seven years* pilgrimage, 
were well received by various W. tns. 
Some had reached Hamburg, Wismar, and 
Lilbock in 1417 ; others arrived in Switzer- 
land, Leipzig, and Frankforb-on-the-M&ln 
in 1418; they entered Bologna on their 
way to Rome in 1422, and reached Paris 
in 1427. In 1423 a second immigration 
followed, led by LadiKlaus, Woiwode 
(‘count*) of tho Cigani, who also was 
furnished with letters of protection by 
Siglsmund, and who appears to have 
hailed from Hungary. Between 1 438 and 
1512 the G. came in hordes, swarming 
over Germany, Italy, oral France. They 
probably reached England and Scot laud 
about 1500. The exodus of tho O. from 
Kumetia and tho E. countries is generally 
accounted for by incursions of Turks who 
suhduod tho kingdoms of Greece, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria. The Constitutions of Cata- 
lonia (15 1 2) speaks of the G. ns Gks., which 
shows that they continued for a time to 
live in Greece under Turkish rule. Tho 
most nomadic of the tribes probably first, 
moved to Walachia and Transylvania, and 
then, as others followed in ever-increasing 
numbers, moved further and further west- 
wards. 

From tho earliest description of O., it Is 
evident that they then possessed those 
peculiarities of physique and modo of life 
which distinguish them to-day. Tho G. 
who settled in Germany in 1417 are des- 
cribed by Krantzius in his Saxonia and 
subsequently by Mtinster in Cos /no - 

S raphia. Most of them bivouacked in tho 
elds, while their count and knights some- 
times put up for the night in an inn. 
Borne of them rode on horseback, others 
following on foot, whilo the women and 
rhildren travelled in wagons. Thoy had 
no honest meanH of livelihood, but prac- 
tised palmistry and fortune-tolling, and 
before very long became notorious for 
dislionost dealings and for theft. In 
appearance they were described as being 
black and dirty. At first they wore well 
received If not welcomed by tho chief 
tns. of Europe. At Utreofcit, in 1429, they 
were given pots of ale, bread, and a hun- 
dred herrings, probably because they had 
a ‘written permission Jfr0m the pope to 
visit the Christian land,* and In tho follow- 
ing year twenty scbelllngs were paid from 
the public purse of Mlddolburg to a count 
of * Lltill Egypt/ In 1505 James IV. of 
Scotland gave Antonlus Gaginus. a count 
of Little Egypt, letters of recommendation 
to the king of Denmark. They were 
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entertained by the earl of Surrey in Ten- 
dring Hall, Suffolk, In 1519, and were 
given ‘two towers for their residence' by 
Sir Wm. St. Clair, whom they had 
delighted by their dancing and acting, 
lint before very long their popularity had 
waned. Mlddelburg, which had pre- 
viously given generous hospitality to the 
wandering strangers, in 1460 sent Con- 
stantino, count of Egypt, a bribe of ten 
schellings that his troupe might not visit 
the tn. Country folk had been gulled by 
these wily insinuating visitors, and small 
farmers and owners of barns looked for- 
ward with dread to any repetition of their 
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visits. In 1500 an ordinance of the slates 
of Orleans enjoined all Bohemian* or 
Egyptians to quit the kingdom under pain 
of death, and slinilar edicts had boon 
and continued to bo issued in many 
European countries. At Durham, in 
1502, flvo men were hanged ‘for being 
Egyptians,' and at Edinburgh, in 101 1, 
four met with the same punishment ‘for 
ahyding within the kingdome, they being 
Eglptionis.* In Hungary and Germany 
G. were racked and tortured os late ns the 
eighteenth century. They were also 
•accused of definite malpractices and 
crimes, often without any foundation. 
As early as 1424 they were thought to be 
emissaries of the Turks, probably on 
account of their dark, foreign faces and 
strange tongue. Certainly t hoy w ere used 
as spies by Frederick the Great. But far 
more dreadful crimes than treachery and 


stealing were attributed, most unjustly, to 
the G. In 1692 four Estremadura G. 
were taken captive, and under the torture 
of the Inquisition oonfessed that they had 
devoured a friar, a pilgrim, and a woman 
of their own race, and were In consequence 
put to a painful death. The charge of 
cannibalism was first made in 1547. In 
Hungary, in 1782, forty -five G. were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on a charge 
of having eaten the victim of a supposed 
murder. The case was subsequently 
inquired into and the charge was proved 
false, for there had been no murder. Since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 
G. have frequently been charged with 
kidnapping children, and many lurid 
talcs nave been told and written on the 
subject. In 1872 forty-seven G. were 
Imprisoned in Germany for child-stealing, 
but the charge was afterwards proved 
false. G. haro frequently been deported 
from ono country to another, as from 
Scotland to the Barbados, and other 
Amor, colonies in 1665 and 1715, and from 
the Basque country to N. Africa in 1802. 
Even in the twentieth century Ger. legis- 
lation has been busy with the gypsy 
problem. Jn Rumania and E. Europe 
a certain class of G. called Robi were 
deprived of tlicir liberty, bought, sold, and 
exchanged, and treated as waves. They 
were granted freedom in Hungary and 
Transylvania between the years 1781 and 
1782, and in Moldavia in 1856. The 
Empress Maria Theresa interested herself 
on their behalf, and ordered those G. in 
her states to be instructed in agriculture 
with a view to their permanent settlement. 
A great improvement became evident in 
their eharacter and bearing, and m 1866 
they were declared Rumanian citizens 
with full political rights. The G. of 
Bulgaria have not enjoyed similar 
privileges and in 1906 held a congress at 
Sofia, protesting against their political 
status and demanding their recognition as 
citizens. 

G. from the beginning of Uuir hist, 
have shown groat versatility in turning 
their hands to any kind of work. In 
Rumania and Turkey a large proportion 
of the settled nationalised G. are brick- 
layers. In Hungary and Transylvania 
many of them follow some regular trade 
aud have fixed habitations. They wash 
gold from the sand of the rivs., and they 
work iron or copper; some are horse- 
dealers, others are carpenters and turners, 
and some even keep wine-shops or public- 
houses. In England they are generally 
thought of as hawkers, tinkers, knife- 
grinders, showmen, and basket-weavers. 
The nomadic G. still carry on the tradi- 
tional (raft of metal -work, while some 
mako sieves and traps. They also cast 
bells, the church bell (1726) of Kdzell in 
Forfarshire being their work. In Scot- 
land they were engaged during the eigh- 
teenth century on pewter, copper, and lead 
work, and also executed some engravings 
and paintings in somewhat primitive 
fashion. They were also known by the 
bullets and cannons they fashioned in 
Hungary, and had an iron-foundry at 
Little Corron in Scotland. They make 
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excellent farriers and good horse-dealers. 
They are far-famed for their musical talent. 
The gypsy musicians, it is thought, 
originally belonged to the serf class, and 
were kept within tho precincts of courts 
and palaces to provide entertainment. 
The women were regarded as particularly 
gracoful dancers, and danced to the 
accompaniment of the fiddle. In 1530 
we bear that they * dansit before the king 
in Ilolvnidhouse* in Scotland. They 
won a high reputation in Wales as harpists 
and in Hungary as fiddlers. In fact, 
Liszt declared, though his theory has been 
hotly disputed, that the Hungarian 
national music originated in them. G. 
show special talent In singing or reciting 
old ballads and folk-songs, often to the 
accompaniment of tho guitar. They have 
too a great aptitude for telling fairy 
3tories. These talcs do not appear to 
belong to their own tribe, but to have been 
picked up in the various countries which 
they have visited, and are passed on by 
word of mouth from one generation to 
another. In this connection their extra- 
ordinary gift of speaking in foreign 
languages may be mentioned. The gypsy 
women are famous fortune-tellers. They 
beldom repeat their charms and incan- 
tations in their own tongue, but in Gk. 
or Rumanian in a Romanised dialect. 
They tell fortunes not only l>y palmistry 
but by playing - cards. They use tho 
Tarock. a special set of cards, each card 
having a mystical meaning of its own, the 
secret of which they keep within their own 
tribes. It is quite possible that playing- 
cards were first brought into Europe by 
the G., and were originally only used for 
telling fortunes and for lotteries, later 
being employed for games and gambling. 
G. were formerly despised tor their looks, 
the writers probably being unable to 
recognise their undoubted beauties behind 
the dirt. They are dark-skinned, with 
dark, lustrous eyes. Chick dark hair, often 
<oarse and frizzled, and gleaming white 
teeth. They show off their darkness by 
wearing bright oriental colours. The 
women bind their hair with gaudy silk 
handkerchiefs, and Bhow an inordinate 
love of jewellery. Though paying great 
attention to their clothes, they are at tho 
some time shabbily and untidily dressed, 
and are slovenly in their habits. Their 
great moial defects are probably duo to 
the vagrant life tho race has lived from its 
beginning. G. as a whole have no sem>c 
of responsibility, and have not the same 
sense of honour as other European races. 
They are not religious by nature, but 
frequently adopt the prevailing religion of 
the country in which they travel. Many 
of them still retain old Bnperstltioiis, 
probably the remnants of a religion they 
have lost. Some of these superstitions, 
such as the worship of trees and serpents, 
may be found ip their folk- tales and songs. 
G. seldom go to church, except to baptise 
their infants, to marry, and to bury their 
dead. They are fatalists, and have tho 
philosophy of the open high-road. To 
their friends they are loving and lovable, 
and generous to excess. 

Language. — Romani tib ('gypsy lan- 


guage’) is the same language all over the 
world, though the dialectical differences 
from country to country are so great that, 
for instance, an Eng. gypsy would have 
great difficulty in understanding a Gk. 
g^psy^ and possibly could not understand 

Tho researches of Ruedlger (1782) and 
Grellmann (1783) in Germany, and of 
Marsden (1783) in England, proved that 
tho language of the G. was unmistakably 
connected with some Indian language. 
Some of the words in Romani, however, 
have a moro orohoio form than those of 
modem Indian dialects. Tho Bpseoh of 
tho Armenian Gypsy shows moro resem- 
blance to Sanskrit than does tho speech of 
the European Gypsy, and the speech of 
the Asiatic (or Syrian Gypsy) is peculiar 
in itself, and entirely different from any 
othor dlaloct. These facts havo lea 
scholars to think that tho G. originally 
came from India, and that there must have 
been various great movements. Tho 
route taken can be determined in part 
from the dements other than Indian 
present in Romani vocabulary, and oven 
more so from the phonetic changes in 
the development of the Romani dialects. 
The question in which Indian Rub-branch 
Romani had its origin, lias been much 
discussed, and is still an open problem. It 
is, however, genorally agreed that it 
originated in N.W. India. Sopamted 
from the other members of tho Indian 
family, original Romani has developed 
upon lines of its own. Sonic of its most 
important and characteristic features havo 
been developed outside India, firstly in 
Persia, where, according to Prof. Sampson 
(1926), the G., perhaps about the tenth 
century a.d., have split Into two separate 
bands, one tzaveiling N. by way of 
Armenia and becoming tlio ancestors of 
the Bosha and of the European G.; and 
tho other, from whom descend tho Nawar, 
Karachi, and llelebis, journeying south- 
wards into Syria, whence some of them 
passed into Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Sampson seems to be right In pointing out 
that this main separation took place on 
Persian soil; indeed, wlnlo Persian loan- 
words are found In tho speech of both 
Bosha and Nawar, Armenian borrowings 
seem to bo wholly lacking in the dialects of 
the latter. On the other hand, the fact 
that thcro is in Romani a largo percentage 
of Persian words, hut, according to 
Mikloslch ( 1 8 7 8 ), no Arabic elomcnt, shows 
that the G. could not have resided in 
Persia long after the Moslem conquest to 
have been so completely unaffected by tho 
language of the conqueror, and that they 
must have mado their way to Europe via 
Persia and not through Arabia. That Is 
to say, tho movements from tho E. must 
have taken place long before tho tenth 
century a .d. Important phonetic changes 
and additions in vocabulary arose in 
Byzantine Greece, in al) of whloh tho 
European Romani dialocts differ from 
Armenian and Asiatic Romani. The 

^ tongue possesses more Gk. than 
n words, so that it has been 
suggested that their stay in Greeoe was 
moro prolonged than it had been In Persia. 
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Some scholars have thought that they 
lived in Greece from very early times, but 
this theory cannot be accepted, for the 
gypsy vocabulary contains no old forms 
of Gk. and not even many forms of early 
Slavonic words. 

Various developments of minor extent, 
due to the influence of local surroundings, 
appear later In individual llomunj 
dialects, dating from the time of separa- 
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tion within Europe itself. Mention may 
be made of Romani borrowings from 
Rumanian, Slavonic 'mainly Bulgarian 
and Serbian, but&.*o ItusMun and Czech), 
Sp., It.. Fr., Ger., Eng., and Welsh. At 
the present day there are at least three 
distinct groups of dialects, the Armenian, 
the Asiatic (other than Armenian), and 
tlio European; each one, and especially 
the last, is subdivided in numerous 
dialects, the existing differences being 
due to the adoption of words mid idioms of 
the different peoples with which the G. 
have come into contact. The G. of Wales 
and of Turkey speak the purest Romani, 
and retain the oldest forms. In the 
majority of countries, however, Romani is 
being broken down by the stress of modern 
life. Tho language of Anglo-Romanl 
shows an almost complete loss of gram- 
matical Inflections and a great part of its 
original vocabulary: it has thus sunk to 
tlio lovol of a scin 1-1 argon by its adoption 
of many Eng. words, forms, and idioms. 
In bpaia, Italy, Norway, and other 
countries the same process of levelling has 
been taking place, and in many cases the 
original lnllections have been supei^cdcd 
by those in use among their neighbours. 
Consequently tho language lias deterior- 
ated in grammar, although its vocabulary 
has been enriched by the adoption of 
foreign words. In a country like England, 
where attendance at the national schools 
is compulsory, where gjpsy children are 
brought into dally contact with other 
children, and uro obliged to learn end 
speak Eng., their assimilation with the 
land of their adoption must gradually 
take place. On tho other hand wo use 
quite a number of Romani words in our 
everyday speech without realising that 
We do. Tne most common of theso 
words is dad , in Romani, 'father'; cf. 
Dardio dAdo, Ossetic dado, Sanskrit, tdta, 
Hindi, i&t. There are about 750,000 
Romani speakers in Europe (c. 300,000 in 
Rumania, c. 100,000 in Bulgaria, c. 50,000 
la Spain and Yugoslavia). There are also 
a certain number of G. In the U.S.A. 
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Gypsum, hydrated calcium sulphate 
(CaSo4*2il 2 0), which occurs in large 
monoclinic crystals sometimes known as 
selenite. Marggraf in 1750 showed that 
gypsum artefactum, obtained from sul- 
phuric acid and lime, was identical with 
the naturally occurring mineral. When 
G. is heated to 120* a hern ill yd rate, 
2Cafc5o4.RaO, is obtained, and on further 
heating tho anhydrous calcium sulphate 
results. In this state the product is 
almost insoluble in water, and Is identical 
with natural anhydrite. Another modi- 
fication, soluble anhydrite, is obtained 
from (J. by dehydration in vacuo over 
phosphoric anhydrite. When G. Is heated 
moderately there results a product known 
as plaster of Paris (G. was formerly 
worked in Montmartre, to the N, of Paris), 
which, according to Lo Chateller, consists 
tnalnlv of tho nomihydrnto above men- 
tioned. On addition of water this dis- 
solves In part, forming a saturated 
solution which is, however, super- 
saturated with respect to tho dihydrate, 
CaSCVJIIfiO. Consequently some of tho 
dissolved salt separates as G., and the 
solution can then dissolve more of the 
soluble form. By repetition of this 
process all the hemihyarate Is converted 
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into G., which separates in interlacing 
crystals, forming a solid mass. In the 
original burning of the G. care must bo 
taken that too great heat is not applied, 
otherwise the product refuses to take 
up water at all, or at least very slowly. 

In this state it is said to be * dead-burnt. 1 

Gyration, Centre of, see Centre. 

Gyron, in heraldry an ordinary, con- 
sisting of two straight lines, drawn from any 
given part of the field, and meeting in an 
acute angle in the fesse point. (&e p. 661.) 

Gyronny. in heraldry is a term applied 
to a field divided Into gyrons or triangular 
parts of alternate tinctures. The shield 
is divided quarterly and per bend and 
bend sinister. (See Illustration, p. 661.) 

Gyroscope and Gyrostat, mechanical in- 
struments used to illustrate the curious 
principles of rotating bodies. The ordin- 
ary form of G. (Mg. 1) consists of a 
heavy wheel A mounted on an axis BC, 
which is fixed in a ring BDCE. This 
ring in turn is capable of rotation about 
the axis DE, which is fixed in another ring 
also capable of rotation about the axis FG. 
The instrument is supported by a heavy 
stand. The whole is arranged so that the 
three axes of rotation in any position pass 
through a fixed point, which is the centre 
of gravity of the wheel. The wheel Is thus 
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capable of rotation about three mutually 
perpendicular axes ami its axis may thus 
take up any djro<tion. If the wheel is 
rotated rapidly it is found that a very 
considerable push is required to change 
the direction of the a*xis of rotation. In 
the absonce of any external forces, the 
rotating axis will preserve a fixed direc- 
tion in space. This was used originally by 
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Foucault to prove the rotation of the earth. 
Thus if the axis is Initially pointed to 
some star and the wheel kept rotating 
rapidly, the axis will remain pointing at 
the star irrespective of the earth's rotation. 
Thus it will appear to an observer to turn 
about an axis parallel to tho axis of the 
earth, and follow the star as it rises and 
sets. It is on this principlo that the G. 
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compass is made. So long as the rotation 
of tho wheel can bo kept up, the axis, if 
oi initially pointed to the polo star, will 
remain m that direction. By moans of 
se\. rapidly rotating wheels a telescope 
stand has been constructed which will 
remain fixed irrespective of tho motion of 
a ship Perhaps the most important prac- 
tical application of the theory is seen m 
the torpedo. It is of immense importance 
that the original direction should be kept 
after the torpedo has been fired, and so 
the steering goar it connected with a G. bv 
means of a slide valvo. The wheel is set 
rotating very rapidly at tho moment of 
fire, and the axis of rotation remains 
fixed in direction Thus if tho torpedo 
shows any deviation in course, the con- 
nection between the rudder and tho G. at 
once produces a steadying effect. So long 
as the rotation remains very rapid, it i* 
found that the general line of fire Is 
accurately kept. Tho G. has also been 
applied to the mono-rail by Louis Bren- 
nand, an Eng. Inventor, the stability of 
the train being secured by two gyroscopic 
wheels revolving in vacuo at a high speed. 
A more simple form of the G. im sold as a 
toy. It consists of a wheel set on an 
axis in a ring, like tbo wheel A and the 
ling BDCE in Fig. I. This ring is 
fixed on an axis in the same straight line 
as BC, tho end of which tits Into a small 
cup on the top of a stand provided. In 
Fig. 2 let O represent tho cup, and let 
CBO be the position of the axis as It is 
placed in tho cup after the wheel has boon 
rapidly rotated. It is found that the 
whole instrument revolves about the 
vertical axis OY, the snd O gradually 
dropping lower and lowc* as tho rotation 
of the wheel gradually ales away. This 
turning about the axis OY is known as 
precession. Another motion of an oscil- 
latory character, known as nttUUion, also 
exists, but this is so small as often to bo 
hardly perceptible. The roasoif for pro- 
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cession may be seen from the following: 
Let ABCD bo a wheel rotating about an 
axis through O perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper, and also turning about the 
axis BL>. Let any particle of mass m 
move In the circle from P to Q in a short 
time r. Then if wi Is the angular velocity 
of the wheel, PQ •» w t T. if ug Is the 
angular velocity about BD, P in also 
moving up out of the plane of the paper 
with velocity U 2 .PM when PM is the per- 
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pcndicular on Bl>. At Q the velocity out 
of the plane of the paper has increased to 
u 2 .(jN, i.c, it has increased by <u 2 .QL. 
PQ may be considered a straight line since 
t he time r is very small, and its length is 
OP.wjr. Hence this increase of velocity 
— tug.PQ. COS a — Wg.OP.oiiT COS 0 — wi<o 2 t.OM. 
Ilence the momentum of the particle 
upwards out of the paper increases at the 
rate mwiUgOM, i.e. proportional to its dis- 
tance from AC. It must therefore be 
acted upon by a forco mwjwgOM upwards 
out of tho piano of the paper. Similarly 
particles on the arc AB are acted upon by 
an upward forco, whilst those on AI) and 
1X3 are acted upon by a similar downward 
force. Thus the rotation about BI) is dae 
to a couple which would turn the wheel, 
when not rotating, about tho axis AC. 
Generally the effect of a couple on a 
rapidly spluntug wheel Is to produce dis- 
placement of the axis of rotation perpen- 


dicular to the plane of the couple. Hence 
in Fig. 2 the effect of the force of gravity 
and the support at O results in a turning 
about a vertical axis. Though the terms 
G. and gyrostat are often used for one 
another, the distinction usually made is 
that the gyroscopic flywheel rotates 
about an axis of which one point Is fixed, 
whilst the gyrostat is free fo move on a 
plane. Tho common model of a gyrostat 
consists of a flywheel enclosed In a case, 
slits being left for the string to set the 
wheel in motion. When the wheel is 
rotated the Instrument may bo placed on 
a table on its point (in the samo straight 
line as tho axis of the wheel) or on any 

S oint of tho bearing edge (In tho plane of 
ie wheel Itself, and usually consisting 
of a regular sixteen -sided figure). In the 
former case the motion is exactly that of 
a spinning top, which is the most simple 
practical form of gyrostat. Other common 
forms are a hoop and the two wheels of a 
bicycle. The general properties of a 
rotating wheel hold equally well for these 
cases. Thus the precession of a spinning 
top tho circular path of a hoop moving 
with its plane Inclined to tho vortical, and 
the turning of the handle-bars of a bi- 
cycle to preserve equilibrium, are to be 
explained by methods similar to that 
employed in Fig. 3. In the construction 
of an aeroplane, where tho engine parts 
and tho propeller are rotating rapidly, the 
gyroscopic effect has to be considered. 
The barrels of guns and rifles are fitted 
with spiral grooves to give the projectile 
a rapid rotation on its axis, thus tending 
to keep the direction of the axis unchanged. 
The rotation of tho earth about its axis 
makes its action very much like that of a 
top suspended by a string, and corrections 
for precession and nutation have to be 
made in astronomical calculations. Many 
other cases may be quoted. See M. 
Davidson (od.). The Gyroscope and Us 
Apjjl icalions , 1948. 

Gythium, one of the old seaports of 
Greece, situated on tho gulf of Laconia. 
The Spartan fleet was stationed hero, and 
consequently during the time of tho wars 
against Athens it suffered many vicissi- 
tudes. At the present day the larger 
part of it is sunk in the sea. It is now' a 
modern seaport with a goou harbour. 
Pop. about .>000. 

Gyula, cluof tn. of the co. of B6k6s, 
Hungary, it carries on a considerable 
trade In cattle, and manufs. spirits, wine, 
and oil. Pop. 22,000. 
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H, eighth letter of the Eng. alphabet, Haakon VII. ( 6 . 1872), present king of 
as it was of the Semitic, Ok., Etruscan, Norway, was a Dan. prince, Charles, 
and Lat. from which it in derived. It was second son of Frederick VEIL of Den- 
formerly written B, and was called %eth or mark. Ho married Maud, the youngest 
kheth. Tlio Semites used it as a strong daughter of Edward VII. of England; and 
aspirate, which is also tho modem use. his only son. Prince Olof, was 8. In 1903. 
The Gks., of course, borrowed it with tho In 1905 Norway separated from Sweden, 
test of the symbols, and early made use of and in the following year Prince Charles 
it cither ( 1 ) to represent a long e sound, took the anct. name of Haakon and was 
tyra, to distinguish it from the short; or (2) crowned king. When Germany invaded 
for smooth and rough breathings, tho Norway in April 1940 H. led tho heroic 
latter being the aspirate, so that tho as- resistance of the Norwegian Army, sup- 
pirate H passed into the Horn, alphabet, ported by the Brit, and Fr. allies. He 
Yet by 240 n.c. It was quite negleotod by rejected Hitler’s demands for surrender, 
the common people just as it is to-day, so and showed great courage under Gcr. air 
that Catullus pokes fun at Arrius, who attacks. Came to Britain in Juno 1940, 
tried to be correct, but always succeeded after tho allied forces abandoned N. Nor- 
in getting his aspirates in the wrong place, way, and returned to Norway on the 
so that he said hinsidias for insuhus, etc. cessation of hostilities. 

In modern It. tho h as an aspirate lias Haarlem, chief tn. of the prov. of N. 
quite disappeared (although it is still Holland in tho Netherlands, is 11 rn. dis- 
wrlttcn in some v ord *, like ho, hanno, and taut from Amsterdam, It lias a through 
in combinations ch t gh) t and it Is fast bo- communication to Zandvoort, Leyden, 
coming obsolete in Fr. {Sometimes it re- Amsterdam, and Alkmoar by means of 
presents other sounds; for example, the electric and steam trams and railways. It 
Sp. h is often a substitute for tho Lat. / presents the appearance of atypical Dutch 
(hi jo, from but it is not pronounced, city, with its long, narrow canals and 

In Eng. it is not infrequently put for c and gable-roofed houses. The prin. buildings 
#t. Thus the prefix hyptr- c orresponds to are situated in the market-place, which is 
super-; the first syllable of Ziar-agou corre- a largo space in tho centre of tho city; 
spends with sir, whilst Amh-cI red and ceu- here are to bo found the Flcshera* Hall 
l ury are real doublets, in Eog. tho A may (built in 1 803 and containing the arriii ves), 
be anything from a Htrong aspirate to a the tn. hall, the ritadsdoclen, and tho 
cipher. Thus it Is very pronounced In Grootc Kcrk, or Great Church, dedicated 
history, less so in when, and not at all in to £t. Bavo, dating from the close of 
hour. the fifteenth century. This church has 

Haag, Den. ser JlAoric, Tin:. a famous organ consisting of four key- 

Haakon, or Haco (Old NoroO ltdkon), boards, sixty-four registers, and 5000 
name of as many as seven kings of pipes, and constructed by Christian 
Norway. Muller. The slatue of L. Kostor, the foun- 

Ilaaknnl. (d. 961), called the Good, was der of tho movable printing type, stands 
tho son of Harold Falrhair and was in tho market-place. Cotton manuf., 
brought up os a Christian by Athelstan, dyeing, printing, and typefounding form 
king of England, but failed In his efforts to tho chief industries of H. The city carries 
<on vert his own people from their pagan on an extensive horticultural trade, rear- 
ritos. His foster-father gave him ships in ing the celebrated Dutch bull ■>, especially 
933, and he sailed homo and was soon pro- t ho hj aciut b and tulip. H . has played no 
claimed king. Tho sons of Erik, H.'s inconsiderable port in the hist, of Holland; 
half-brother, were constantly rebelling, it took part in the revolt of the Nether- 
but 11. camo otf victor. lands against the Sp. tyranny in 1572, 

Haakon IV. (1204-63). called the Old, and wa» forced to submit to Alva’s son, 

{ 3 ut to death Earl Skulo in 1239, as the Frederick, In 1573; it owed its final deliver- 
attor had boeomo tho centre of intrigue, anoo to William of Orange, who rescued it 
Ho is said to havo added Iceland and in 1577. If. is tho bp. of the celebrated 
Greenland to his kingdom. But his defeat Dutch painters Ostade, Berehcm, Huts- 
at Largs in 1203 by Alexander IL 1 . lost dael, and Van der Heist. In Ger. occupa- 
him tho Hebrides. Compelled to put to tion from 1940 to 1944, when it was 
sea again ho wintered in tho Orkneys, liberated by tho Canadian Army. Pop. 
wlioro lie d. 155,700. 

Haakon V. t or Haakon Lmwleoa (reigned Haarlem Lake, or Haarlemmer Moor, 
• 1299-1319), was the son of Magnus Laga- in the prov. of N. Holland in the Nethor- 
b»et (law reformor), and became king lauds, a triangular-shaped expanse of now 
after Erie, Ids brothor (and father of tho fertile laud reclamed by dint of unreinit- 
‘Maid of Norway’), lie was tlio lost ting industry In 1840-53 from a sheet of 
male descendant of Ills line. His daughter, water formed by tho great inundation of 
Ingoborg, was married to Dnko Erik the sixteenth century. It lies between 
(1312), who was starved to death by his Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Leyden, and 
lather, King Birger of Sweden. has an area of about 72 sq. m. It 
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communicates through the R. Y with the 
Zuider Zee. 

Hababli, see IliLLi'L. 

Habakkuk, ono of the twelve minor 
prophets of the O.T. Nothing is known 
of him historically, although legend, as 
embodied in such works as The Lives of 
the Prophets . has much to say of him. 
Tho hook bearing his name can ho separ- 
ated into two distinct parts at the end of 
tho second chapter. The third chapter is 
a psalm ascribed to tho prophet H., but 
which Internal evidence shows to be cer- 
tainly post-exilic. Its text is somewhat 
corrupt, but not so much so as is that of 
the first two chapters. In each div. 
valuablo emendations have been made by 
Wcllbausen. The problem of the earlier 
chapters is more difficult. The book opens 
with a lament to Jehovah (or Yahwch) 
asking why the iniquity of tho wicked is 
suffered to continue (vv. 2-4), and the 
prophet receives an answer that Yahwch 
is about to raise up the Chaldeans as an 
instrument of vengeance. Then follows 
another complaint (vv. 12-17) and in 
chap. II. 2 conics Y r ahwch f s answer. Then 
follows the song of triumph of tho nations 
over their oppressor. Many critics hold 
that the world-power over which the 
nations should exult is Assyria, and that 
the difficulties which arise in this inter- 
pretation arc due to the editors of the fifth 
or fourth century u.c. Others have held 
that the prophecy was primarily directed 
against the Chaldeans themselves. The 
date of the original composition was to- 
wards the end of the seventh centurv B.r. 
(c. 615). See commentaries by Dehtsch, 
Davidson, Nowack. and Driver ( Old 'Testa- 
ment Literature, 1897). 

Habberton, John (1842-1921), Amer. 
author, b. at Brooklyn, lie was suc- 
cessively printer, boldier, merchant, and 
Journalist. From 1865 to 1872 ho was 
connected with Harper Brothers; he was 
on the editorial staff of tho K<w York 
Herald *n 1877. His moat popular work 
was Helen's Babies (1870). He also 
W'rote The Jericho Hoad (1877); Deacon 
Crankett (a play, 1880); All He Knew 
(1890); The Tiger and the Insect (1902); 
Other People's Children (new ed., 1908); 
Life of George Washington (1881); and 
Some Boys* Doings (1901). 

Habeas Corpus, in law, a writ directed 
to a persou iiaviug custody of a prisoner 
commanding him to produce the body 
(habean corpus) of tho prisoner before the 
court, with a statement of the day and 
cause of bis detention. The peisonal 
liberty of the subject has ever in England 
been the Mibject of jealous regard, and as 
early as Magna Charta the principle under- 
lying the writ of H. C. was solemnly 
enacted. Up to 1679 the constantly re- 
curring acts of repression in the name of 
the king, notably jn the time of the Star 
Chamber, dome antral ed the need for a fur 
more stringent s> ‘■tc in of procedure. The 
Petition of Right explicitly demanded that 
in future the orders of the sovereign should 
not be sufficient ground for incarcerating 
his subjects. But aft er t be historic arrest 
of Jcnks In 1676, when the judges decided 
that a change of prison quarters fully 


exoneratod the prison governor from all 
liability for failure to produco tho prisoner, 
tho famous Habeas Corpus Act of 1079 
was passed to meet tho new difficulty. 
Briefly, the Ac t provides: ( 1 ) That a writ of 
II. O. may bo claimed by any prisoner 
except ono committed for treason or 
felony, the writ to he returnable Imme- 
diately beforo tho judge granting it with a 
statement of the cause of the commitment ; 

(2) prisoners committed for treason or 
felony are to bo brought up for trial at tho 
next ensuing assizes, unless tho Crowm 
witnesses cannot bo produced so soon: 

(3) heavy penalties for shifting tho custody 
of the prisoner from one prison to another 
without sufficient reason or authority, or 
for neglecting to give the prisoner a true 
copy of tho warruut ol commitment; (i) 
penalties of £500 for sending persons to 
prison bo>ond the sea*- or re-committing 
them after delivery bv H. C. Tho tluws 
m this Act. were that there were no safe- 
guards against (a) excessive bail, (ft) a 
false return, or (r) illegal nml detention. 
The Bill of Rights remedied (a), and an 
Act passed in 1810 extended tho Act of 
1079 to rases of civil detention, and re- 
medied (ft) by empowering the judges 
themselves to examine tho truth of the 
roturn. The Habeas Corpus Act of 1079 
has occasionally been suspended In times 
of rebellion and civil commotion, e.g. 
during tho Jacobite rt hellions of 171 1 and 
1745 and tho agitations excited out of 
sympathy for the Fr. revolutionaries at 
the end of tho eighteenth conturj. The 
writ has been used before now to restrain 
tho rights of a parent over a child, and of 
a guardian over his ward; and again, the 
mother of an illegitimate child can claim 
the custody of such a child as against (he 
reputes! father by suing out a writ of H. I 1 . 
On the person detained being produced 
before u judge the latter has three courses 
open to him. He nmv either make uo 
order at all, discharge tho prisoner, or re- 
lease him on bail. 

In tho U.&A. the Federal and state 
legislatures have founded their procedure 
on tho Act of 1079. The U.S. constit ul Ion 

K rovides that ‘tho privilege of the writ of 
abeas coi pus shall not be* suspended un- 
less when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety nuiy require it.* This 
question has caused discussion as to 
whether the right of suspension Is vested 
in the Piesident or in Congress; and some 
difficulties are caused by tho conflict of 
state and fcdoral courts with regard to 
the right to issue a H. C. 

Haber- Bosch Process, see under 11 \hku, 
Fhit/.. 

Haber, Fritz (1868-1934). tier, chemist, 
ft. of JowiMi parents, at Blreslau. Studied 
at Berlin and Heidelberg, and became 
prof, of < hem. at tho Kaiser- Wilhelm In- 
stitute for Physical Cham. (1911). lie 
pub, works on electro-chemistry ami tho 
thermodynamics of gas factions, and in 
1908 produced ammonia synthetically, lie 
is chiefly remembered for his researches, 
witli Karl Bosch (187 4-1940), industrial 
< iiemist, which resulted in a process, called 
tho Haber-Boseh process, of synthesising 
ammonia from hydrogen and tho nitrogen 
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of the air. Those researches kept Ger- 
many supplied with nitrates for explosives 
und agric. purposes during the First World 
War when Chilean supplies were out off. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize for 
chctu. for 1918 (1919). As a protest 
against anit-Soinite legislation by the 
Nazi Gov. ho resigned the directorship of 
the Katser-Wilhelm Institute and his chair 
at Berlin Univ. Later ho lived at Cam- 
bridge, wliero he was given laboratory 
facilities by Prof. Win. Pope. 

Habibullah Khan (1871-1919), amir of 
Afghanistan, son of Abdur Rahman; 
assassinated in 1919. Ho succeeded his 
father iu 1901. Renewed the arrange- 
ment with Great Britain by which the con- 
trol of foreign relations was delegated to 
the Brit. Gov. in consideration of protec- 
tion being given by the latter to the amir 
in the event of unprovoked aggression. 
He continued a loyal fritnd of Great 
Britain in spite of blandishments in the 
shape of Ger. gold and scduc live promises, 
and held out against Ger. emissaries dur- 
ing the First World War. That his assas- 
sinntion was followed by n rising in 
Afghanistan and intrigues between the 
new andr and the Mi.** "W Soviet (1919) is 
sonic evidence of the recognition that his 
loyalty would end only with his death. 
He was a polyglot of some attainments, 
and was ho far an occidental in taste that 
he played golf and followed liorse-racing, 
insisted on his courtiers wearing European 
dress, and limited his wives to three. 

Habington, Edward und Thomas, sec 
Ahinuton. 

Habinglon, William (lf>0.>- 54), Eng. 
poet, b. at Ilcndlip, in Worcestershire, 
lie belonged to a (’atliolie family, and his 
father and uncle w’t*re both implicated m 
Bablngton’s plot. Having resisted the 

{ iresbiire brought to hear upon him to 
iceoiiie a Jesuit, lie went to Paris and 
married Lucy Herbert, daughter of the 
ilrst Lord Powys, whom he immortalised 
in Castara (1831), a vol. of lyrical poems, 
some of which are of great sweetness and 
marked by minimal purity. He also wrote 
Historic of Edward the Fourth (1810); The 
Quet ne of Ar rayon (1G40, a tragi -comedy); 
and Observations upon Histone (1841). 

Habit, in phy si o logy. It is well known 
that overy time a certain stimulus gives 
rise to a specific reflex, the response lo the 
stimulus conies more cosily, so that if tho 
cycle is repealed often enough it becomes 
automatic, and even unconscious, and 
thus a H. is formed. When any nerve 
ending is stimulated an impulse passes 
along its specific nerve fibre until the 
spinal cord is reached. Jn tho cord there 
ia a choice of sov. paths up to the bruin, or 
directly to the nerve fibres passing out of 
tlie coni (see diagram). ' It is not known 
what makes the Impulse take one of these 
courses more than another for tho first 
time. The direction must depend upon 
conditions of tension and of block existing 
at the moment in tho nervous system. 
But once a stimulus has travelled along a 
certain path, it becomes tho easiest path, 
and will always bo used unless there 1$ a 
block in the path from somo other cause. 
Tht* process is often, and very fairly, 
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compared to the making of ruts in a road. 
Modem psychologists aro agreed that It is 
primarily due to the physical properties 
of tho matter of which the nervous system 
is composed. A II. is thus a conditioned 


<3 



DIAGRAM TO ILLU.sTR VTH SOME OK THIS 
PATHS Til IT A STIMULI H TO AN AFFERENT 
M.RVE Ml Y TANK 

S, Surface at which sensory impulse l received; 
G, cell of posterior i.»t ganglion; P, cell of pos- 
terior horn; t , cell of Claike’s column; A cell of 
anterior horn, MF, muscle fibre. 

i, Fibre oi posterior columns; a, fibre of coma 
tract; 3, film, of tract of Flcchtig; 4, fibre oi 
pyramidal trai t, 5, fibre of tract of Loewcnthal. 

reflex action, or a series of such actions. 
Most Ils., e.ff. walking, swimming, cycling, 
etc., are complex, and involve the co- 
ordination of various groups of muscles. 
In fact the growth of a II., in the physio- 
logical sense, can be very well seen iu the 
baby feeling its feet and learning to walk, 
or 111 a boy learning to swim. Action* 
which at first occupy tho whole attention, 
which are laborious, irregular, and varied, 
become more and more uniform, aud less 
and less conscious, until they can be con- 
tinued lor long stretches of timo without 
ftnv cflort of the will. Persons with a 
neurotic temperament contract Hs. far 
moiv readily than lethargic individuals, 
it is tills fact that explains //. spasms, the 
well-known tics. The movement of the 
tic Is at tho first tho reflex to an irritation, 
such as ill-fitting, uncomfortable clothes, 
some irritat ion of the eyes, etc., but owing 
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to the peculiarly irritable state of the 
nervous system at the time the action 
rapidly gets l>eyoml the control of the will. 
Alcoholism and drug 11s. can Ite explained 
in the same way. Tho law of 11. applies 
equally to mental and bodily functions, 
and is of v itol importance to educationists, 
for education may bo described as tho 
development of Hs. Tho greater tho 
number of mental processes reduced to 
the realm of II., the more is tho brain set 
free for further thought, so that tho aim of 
the educationist is to create good ils. 
and many. 

Habit and Repute, in Scots law, a phrase 
indicating the inference of a legal relation- 
ship or fact of which the law* takes cog- 
nisance from tho general belief that such 
relationship exists or that such event has 
happened. It is especially applicable to 
the presumption of marriage from evi- 
dence of general reputation as husband 
and wife coupled with cohabitation. 
Erskino states that tho repute in such a 
ease must be that of substantially all who 
have an intorest to inquire. The term 
also has a special significance in regard to 
the condition of a person uccused of t heft . 

Habitual Drunkards, see Drunkenness. 

Habsburg, see II \pwro. 

Hacha, Emil (1872-1915), Czech poli- 
tician, president, and lawyer, b. at Trliov6 
Suiny, Bohemia. After practising as 
an advocate he became president of 
the Czechoslovak supreme administration 
court (1925) and, in 1938, when Jicnc4 
resigned following the Munich agreement 
t q.v. and see also Czechoslovakia), he 
was elected to succeed him. Tried in 
vain to maintain the independence of 
the State after tiie Io^s of tho Smietcn- 
land and consequential Gcr. demands, 
and on March If, 1939, when the Or. 
forces were inarching into the country, 
he was summoned, by Hitler to Berlin 
where, under duress, he signed a declara- 
tion placing his country under Gcr. ‘pro- 
tection/ H. was left nominally in oilice. 
hut really as a 'puppet* 'State president’ 
of the 1 Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia/ and appears very soon to have 
urged his fellow countrymen to throw in 
their lot w itli their new masters. In spite 
of hi- denunciations of Dr. BencS (a.v.) 
the people, throughout tho occupation, 
continued to look upon the latter as their 
leader, and remained as bitterly hostile to 
the Gctm. at tho end os in the beginning. 
It was do< hied by law by tbo exiled 
Czech G«n. that special national courts 
should In* constituted to try guilty Czechs 
and Slovaks, particularly members of the 
If. Gov. in the Czech lands (and of the 
TIao Gov. In Slovakia). But H. did not 
long survive the liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia, dying in imprisonment June 27, 
1945. 

Haohette, Joan Nicolas Pierre (1769- 
1834), Fr. mathematician, ft. at Mdzidrcs, 
and educated at tho r allege of Kheims. 
Through the influence of Gaspard Mongo 
he obtained the post of assistant prof, 
in the newly-estab. Boole Poly technique 
(1794), becoming prof, of descriptive geo- 
meter In 1797. In 1816 ho lost his chair 
on the accession of Louis XVIII., and 


failed to obtain election to tho Acaddmie 
dcs Sciences owing to royal opposition 
until after the revolution in 1831. JJis 
chief works are Deux Supplements & la 
gdomdtrie descriptive de Mange (1811); 
Traitd dldmentaire des machines (1811); 
Elements de gdomdtrie d trois dimensions 
(1817); Traiid de gdomdtrie descriptive 
(1 822). 

Haehette et Compagnio, Fr. house of 
publishers and booksellers, cstah. In Paris 
in 1826 by Louis ChriRtophe Francois H. 
(1800-64). At iirst tho linn pub. ouly a 
scries of books designed to irn prove tho 
system of school Instruction, especially tho 
classics, but in 1850 they extended their 
pubs, to include books of almost every 
type, as well as magazines, a directory- 
guide to Paris, Pans Haehette, and a 
popular annual. 

Hachinohe, tn. of Japan, situated about 
49 m. S.E. by E. of Awomori. Pop. 10.600. 

Haohioji, tn. of Hondo. Japan, 30 m. 
W. of Tokyo, with an extensive silk in- 
dustry. Pop. 55,000. 

Hackbut, see Firearms. 

Hdokel, Ernst, see Haiti; cl. 

Hackensaok, tn. of Now Jer^oy, U.S.A.. 
and tho cap. of Bergen co. It is situated 
on the It. JI., 12 m. N. by rail of Jersey 
City, and 14 in. N.W. of New York, and 
is served by four lines ol railway. It 
is chiefly a residential tn., but in tho 
vicinity are many factories and silk mills. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Hackenschmidt, Georges (ft. 1878), Rus- 
sian wrostler, ft. at Dorpnt ; became an 
engineer in St. Petorsbmg (Leningrad), 
and in Germany. Wcm inanv \ ictorles on 
the Continent; came to England in 1901, 
and became famous as a wrestler on tho 
music-hall stage, tn 1908, at Chicago, he 
failed to conclude a mute li with Gotch, 
thus forfeiting world's cliumpionsldp. 

Hackert, Philipp (1737-1807), Gcr. 
landscape painter, ft. ut Prenzlau lu Prus- 
sia. About 17CS he \Kilcd Home, and 
passed the rest of his life In Italy. Ho 
was commissioned by the Empress Cathe- 
rine of Russia to [Mint six pictures of 
Count Orlov’s naval victory over the 
Turks in 1770. In 1786 ho was appointed 
painter to the king of Naples, but left 
Naples for Florence in 1799. Ills paint- 
ings, the chief merit of which consists of 
their close imitation of nature, include 
' View of Rome/ 1 Vi< ws in I lie Vicinity of 
tho Villa Horace/ mid many seaports of 
Italy, Srr Goethe’s memoir, Philipp 
llackert: Jiiographischr Skizzr, 1811. 

Hacklander, Friedrich Wilhelm von 
(1816-77), Ger. novelist and dramatist, 
ft. at Bnrl^eheid, new Aachen. He 
served un apprenticeship, to business, and 
served for some timo in tho Prussian 
artillery, but began Ills literary career with 
Ililder aus dent Stddafenlrben im Frieden 
(1841). in 1843 he became secretary to 
the crown prince of WUru«*inbcrg. H ach* 
stubenabenhurr (1845) was followed by 
Under aus dem Sold ate nltbcn im Krieoe 
(1849), tho fruits of a campaign in Pied- 
mont. A tour in Spain in 1854 resulted 
in Kin I Vinter in Span ten (1855), and in 
1857 ho founded, with Holler, tno illus- 
trated weekly tber [Aind and A leer. 
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Among his novels tho best are Namenlose 
Geschichten (1851); Kugen Still f rial 1852); 
Krieg und Fried en (1859); and his best 
comedies ore Der Geheime Agent (1850) 
and Magnetische Kurert (1851). See II. 
Morning, Erlnnenmg an F. W. Hack - 
Kinder, 1878. 

Hackney, N.E. metropolitan bor. of 
London, 8 tn. N.N.E. of St. Paul’s. Tho 
bor. is in two divs. (H. and Stoke Newing- 
tou, and 11. S.), and Includes Clapton, 
Horaerton, Dais! on, and part of Kingsland. 
Tho 31. Lea Hows to tho E., and Victoria 
Park lies partly within tho bor. limits. 
The anct. Gothic church of St. Augustine 
is the only important historic building. 
J{. was once a fashionable place of resi- 
dence, but is now a poor (list. John 
Howard ( d . 1790) and Daniel Dofoo ( d . 
1781) both resided here. Pop. ] 80,500. 

Hackney Breed, s <r under House. 

Hackney Carnages 010 ferriages used 
for the oonvc\iuice of passengers and 
include motor omnibuses, charabancs, 
tramway ears, hansoms, four-wheeled 
cabs, and taxi-cabs. The forerunner of 
the « ab (< abnolet de place) was the hackney 
coaeli (q. tO; the hansom cab was invented 
by J. A. Dansom in J 834. The first stand 
for II. C. appeared in 1331 near the old 
Maypole in the Stiaud. 11. C. in London 
arc regulated In a variety of statutes. 
Every cab must have an nnn. licence from 
the home seen tary, which is issued by tho 
chief f ominihsiorier of police. It must 
havo tho number of persons it is licensed 
to iarry painted on the back, and must 
boar a light from one hour after sunset to 
ono hour before Riinrise. Set also (5a ns. 

Hackney Coach ( Fr. haquente, an ambling 
horse or maio, maintained especially for 
the use of ladies). From the hiring-ont of 
hackneys tho woid camo to be associated 
with letting out coaches, etc., tor hire. 
The Tl. C. was a conveyance with four 
wheels and two horses let nut for hire 
generally atfer being discarded by bomo 
owner amoug tlio nobility. 

Haoo, see IIaaicon. 

Haddington, royal, municipal, and police 
bor, and tho eo. til. of E. Lothian, Scot- 
land. It lies on the Tyne, 18 in. K. of 
Edinburgh. Tho ehiof building is tho 
mined St. Mary's ('liureli. a cruciform 
decorated building in red sandstone, tho 
nave of which is sufficiently repaired to 
serve as par. church. Other buildings are 
the co. buildings (1833), tho com exchange 
(1854), tho tn. hull (1748-1831), and the 
Knox Memorial Institute (1880). Famous 
natives of tho tn. vrore John Knox, John 
and Hainuol Brown, Samuel Smiles (1810- 
1901). The tn. has suffered from lircs in 
1216 and in 1244, floods in 1775, and the 
great siege of tho Eng. by the Sods in 
1549. The chief industries are the manufs. 
of agrlc. implements, woollen goods, and 
sacking, and browing and tanning. Pop. 
■5700. 

Haddingtonshire, see East Lothian. 

Haddook, or Goans irglefinus, species of 
Gadidse, a family of marine carnivorous 
fishes: it is found on all coasts tn the N. 
Atlantic Ocean, and is abundant every* 
where round Great Britain. Thoro is a 
strong resemblance between the II. and G. 


morrhua, the cod, both having three dorsal 
and two anal fins of an elongated form; 
the II. is distinguished by a black lateral 
lino and a black spot behind each of tho 
pectorals. The 11. is also smaller, as it 
never exceeds a length of 3 ft., some of the 
largest specimens being found in Dublin 
Bay. Its colouring is brown, and silvery 
underneath, tho black markings on the 
pectorals sometimes extending to the 
middle of tho back; tradition ascribes 
tho origin of these spots to tho finger and 
thumb of St. Peter, and alleges that the 
i 1 . w as tho fish from whose mouth he took 
tribute money. The II, lives largely on 
molluscs, and tho bait used in catching 
it consists generally of mussels; trawl- 
nets are also employed iu 11. fishery. 
These libh are gregarious and inhabit deep 
waters, travelling to the coast to spawn 
during March and April. They are some- 
times cured by salting, but the usual 
method is to dry and smoko them; tho 
familiar Finnan H. is so named after tho 
fishing vil. of Findon, Kincardineshire. 

Haddon Hall, one of the most famous 
,old Eng. bnionlal mansions, stands on the 
R. Wje, 2 m. S.E. of Blakowell in Derby- 
shire, and 23 m. N.N.W. of Derby. The 
styles of the architecture range from the 
Norman to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Before tho Conquest it was the 
property of the Crown, but William I. 
granted it to Win. Peveril. It ha*, been 
successively in tho families of Avcnell, 
Vernon, and Rutland. It Is referred to by 
Scott in Perenl of the Peak. See S. Ray- 
nor, Ilistorg and Antiquities of Haddon 
Hall. 1836; G. Lo Blanc Smith, Haddon , 
the Manor, its Hall , its Lords , and Tradi- 
tions , 1906. 

Hadersleben, or Haderslev, seaport and 
tn. of Denmark, in Slesvig, situated on the 
H. Fjord, an inlet communicating with the 
Little Belt. A considerable export trade 
is carried on in grain, seeds, hides, etc., 
and among tho industries are iron foun- 
dries and engineering works. Pop. 16,000. 

Hades, in Ok. mythology, was tfc© name 
applied to the kingdom of the underworld, 
the place of the departed spirits or shades. 
It is the Gk. tran«>. of the Heb. sheol, 
which is frequenth referred to in the N.T. 
11. w.vs also tire perwujal name of the king 
of the underworld, Dis or Pluto (q.r.), who 
is sometimes represented as seated on a 
throne of sulphur from which issued the 
streams of Lethe, Cocytus, Phlcgethon, 
and Acheron, which traversed the king- 
dom of tho dead. For tho legend of Dis*s 
rape of Pcrsephono, see Proserpine. 

Hadfleld, par. and vil. of Derbysldre, 
England, on the Cheshire border, 2 m. 
N.W. of GlosRop. Tho cotton industry is 
carried on. In tho Catholio church are 
some noted pictures, including a 'Trans- 
figuration* by Raphael. Pop. 6000. 

Hadhramaut, dlst. on tho ft. coast of 
Arabia, bounded W. by Yemen, E. bjr 
Oman, and K. by the Dehna dcserr; 
modern Arab geographers restrict tho 
name to the disc, between 48* and 51® E. 
It is part of the E. Aden protectorate, and 
consist of the Qa&iti state of fthihr and 
Mukalla and the Kuthiri state of Seiyun, 
It consists of a plateau, cut into deep 
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ravines, between a strip of coastland and 
tbo range of bills which bound the interior 
desert. The climate is dry but healthy, the 
jnhah. mainly of S. Arabian stock, and the 
chief pursuits agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
date, indigo, and tobacco cultivation. 
Tho chief tns. aro Shi bam, Saivun, 
Tariba, and Tarim. It Is under Brit, 
protection and control. In tho account 
of H. by Era tost hones the people are culled 
Chatroinotitie and ill tho earliest Ok. 
accounts aro included in the Subroans (sec 
Sabasi). Tho first European who pene- 
trated into this land of fanatics, as were 
the lladbramis, was Leo lllrsch, and tho 
next was Theodore Bent and his wife, 
with a number of followers. Bent’s dis- 
coveries put the geography of the II. in a 
new light, and it was no longer regarded 
os merely a S. (list, of Arabia between the 
coast and the central desert, but as a wide 
central artery extending for more than 
100 m. parallel to the coast through which 
the valleys of the high Arabian plateau 
discharged their meagre supplies of water 
to the sea near Saihut. Ilimyarttic in- 
scriptions found in the valley establish* 
that sev. centuries b.c. tho name Flarira- 
maut (or Iladrainut or 11.) is applied to 
this valley only, the meaning of w Inch was 
Valley of Death, and that there from timo 
immemorial was plied the historic trade iu 
frankincense and myrrh which centred in 
Shibam. Once the country was held to be 
a dependency of the Yemen. In 1934-3 3 
W. II. Ingrams, a political officer of the 
Aden protectorate, with his wife, toured 
the country, collecting much extremely 
interesting information, which was subse- 
quently embodied in a report issued 
through the Colonial Office. In 1938 Miss 
Frcya Stark also made a journey among 
the Hadhramis, and described her ad\ cul- 
tures in books and articles. Pop. (esti- 
mated) 1.50,000. See L. Van dor Berg, f.e 
Radramut et les colonies nrabes. 1885 ; J. T. 
lh‘nt, Southern Arabia, 189 3; Prey a Stark. 
'Two Months in the Iladbramaiit,’ (ico- 
O/aphical Journal, Feb. 1936, The Svutfurn 
(lutes of Arabia, 193 6: Seen in the lhidhra- 
mauf, 1938; 4 An Exploration in the 
Hadhraniaut and Journey to tho Coast/ 

< leo'irn pineal Journal, Jan. 1939; \V. 11. 
Ingrams, A Report on the Social , Economic , 
and Political Condition of the Ihuthra- 
maul (H.M.S.O.), 1930. ‘The lladlua- 
nmut. Present and Future/ Geogru] ducal 
Journal , Oct. 1S38; ‘Hadhramaut : a 
Journey to the Se’ar Country and through 
tho Wadi Masoila/ Geographical Journal, 
Dec. 1936; ‘Unexplored Regions at the 
Hadhraniaut/ Journal of the Royal Cen- 
tral Asian Society , \ol. xxiil., July 1930. 

Hading, Jane, stage name of Jeanne 
AlfrMine Trtfouret (1859-1944), b. at 
Marseilles, daughter of an actor. Kang 
in operetta in Marseilles. She made her 
appearance in Pans at the Palais Royal 
in La Chaste Suzanne, and in 1883 made 
a great hit at the Gyiunase in l^e Maitre 
de forges • She married the manager of the 
theatre, Victor Kouing, in tho following 
year, but divorced him in 1887. In 1888 
she toured America with Co quel in, and 
on her return played at the Vaudeville in 
London with great success. 


Had) or Hajj, the Arabic word, mean- 
ing literally a setting out. Is used for the 
greater pilgrimage of Moslems to Mecca 
w’hich takes place from tho eighth to the 
tenth of the twelfth month of tho Muslim 
year, and which every Moslem whoso 
wealth and health will permit of it must 
perform once at least in his lifotime. The 
term is used more loosely to Include the 
‘ umrah or lesser pilgrimage to Mecca, a 
Moslem’s pilgrimage to any shrine or 
sacred place, and also the pilgrimages of 
E. Christians to Jerusalem. The title of 
hadji is given to nil Moslems who have 
performed tho greater pilgrimage. See 
Mecca nnd Mohammed \nism. 

Hadleigh, til. in tho co. of Suffolk, Eng- 
land, situated 9$ m. W.S.W. of Ipswich. 
It is a very old-fashioned ami old-world 
tn., and contains many quaint houses, it 
is chiefly noted for the possession of a very 
lino church. Pop. 3000. 

Hadley, John (1682-1711), Eng. mathe- 
matician and mechanician. He greatly 
improved the reflecting tolesiopc. and in 
1731 ho invented a reflecting quadrant or 
sextant. Ilis claim to the uncut Inn was 
disputed, a glazier in Philadelphia named 
Thomas Godfrey (1704-49) Inning in- 
\onted a similar instrument, but it was 
sat isfactorfly proved that each had w orked 
independently. 

Hadley, pur. and \ il. of Shropshire, Eng- 
land, situated in the Wellington div., 10 in. 
E. of Shrewsbury. Goal aud iron aro 
found, and tho works of tho Shropshire 
Iron Company arc here. Pop. 3000. 

Hadow,Sir (William) Henry (1859-1937), 
Eng. musician and scholar; b. at E bring - 
tou, Gloucestershire; eldest son of Rev. 
Win. Elliot II. Educated Malvern; Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Formerly fellow, 
Worcester College; examiner In bniguuges 
at different periods between 1900 and 
1909. Occupied ethical mnal posts with 
troops during First World War. His 
Report on the Education of the Adolesm nt 
contains many important Ideas. One of 
these is thut ‘ail children who do not go 
forward to “secondary education" in the 
narrow sense of the word, should go for- 
ward none the less to a form of secondary 
education, in the inner ami broader sens© 
of the word, ami after spending the tirst 
years of thur school life in a primary 
school should spend the last three m* tour 
years in a well-equipped and well -staffed 
modem school, under the stimulus of prac- 
tical work and realistic studies, nnd yet, 
at the Hatno time, in the free and broad air 
of a general nnd humane education.’ Hon. 
D.Mus., Oxford, Durham, Wales. Ilo 
lectured for some timo for Stainer (tf.r.), 
prof, of musk*, Oxford, lie w r ns president 
of the Federation of Musical Competition 
Festivals and of the conferences on musi- 
cal education, hold in Latisanno, 1929 and 
1931. His Studies in Modern Music 
(1894-95) and Sonata Form set a new 
standard in Eng. musical literature. He 
also ed. the Oxford History of Music (sev. 
vols., from 1901) and. pub. English Music 
(1931). His compositions include chamber 
music and songs 

Hadrian, see Hadrianua. 

Hadrianopolis, see AimiAKOPLB, 
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Hadrian's Villa, near Tivoli (Tlbur), 
Italy, about 17 ru. E.N.E. of Rome, a 
country residence of the Emperor Had- 
rian, a magnificent building with gardens, 
fern plea, a palace, theatres, and a stadium, 
nil miniatures of the most celebrated 
places in the prove., and filled with art 
treasures. 

Hadrian's Wall, name generally given 
to the remains of tho Rom. fortification 
Ht retching from Wallscnd on the Tyne to 
1 lowness on the Solway, probably built 
bv command of the Knipnor Hadrian in 
A.n. 122 as a turf wall. It was repaired 


and exquisitely arranged museum at 
Chesters (anct. Cilurmun) ; his great-grand- 
nephew, John Maurlco Clayton, presented 
tho collection to the nation under a body 
of trustees. Tho museum contains over 
300 inscribed or sculptured stones; a col- 
lect ion of jewellery, household and toilet 
Implements, votive offerings, sculptures, 
inscribed altars, objects in bronze aud 
pottery, a reproduction of tho ‘Chesters 
Diploma’ — a bronze tablet of the year 
a. i). 145 officially giving a soldier his dis- 
charge and full lights of Rom. citizenship; 
the original was presented by John Clay- 
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huuuvn’s wall 


and partly rebuilt in stone by Septnnius 
bevcrusln a.d. 1117—5208. The fortification 
f oivdsts of (1) a stone wall to the N. with a 
dit< h on its N. aide to act as an obstacle 
to Pictlsh cattle raids; (52) a series of folks, 
blockhouses, and towers along the ram- 
part in which woro quartered the 11,000 
auxiliary troops who maintained con- 
tinuous patrols along tho frontier; (3) 
an earthwork to tho 8., fenced with 
stakes, and called tho vallum , whose 
function was merely to mark the exact 
limes or boundary of Roin. tor. The tutal 
length of the wall, from ono coast to the 
other. Is 73* m.; its greatest width Is a* ft. 
on a foundation 10* ft. wide, but in some 
places, in order to economise material, tho 
huildors had reduced the width to 7 * ft. 
iMuce 1 1)2 J a great many excavations have 
lieon mado, bringing to light many new 
treasures And inscriptions of archaeological 
-interest. In 1924 it was taken under tho 
authority of the OfHco of Works, which 
now accords It a much-needed protection 
against vandalism ami secs to the preser- 
vation of the ruins. John Clayton ( 1792- 
1890) made a magnitlceut collection of 
antiquities found In the Rom. wall, and iu 
1S95 his nephew stored them iu a small 


ton to the Brit. Museum. Huiisesteads 
Camp, with i hi. of the wall and a mile- 
castle. was presented to the National Trust 
In 1930, and iu 1912 the trust inquired 
llotbank Karin, adjoining Houses toad*, 
with a furl her 21 m. of the wall. Uotbank 
Farm (900 ac ) is bounded on uie S. by H 
\V., and the Uews at Crag Lough, or reel 
or Hot b mk Crags, cover a wide area of 
wild, and romantic beauty. In 1946 nego- 
tiations w ere completed for tho transfer to 
the mint'd cr of works of part of tho wall, a 
fort, a mdc-eastle. three turrets, and the 
remains of a bridge. It has long been the 
hope of antiquaries that the wall ami all 
that the name covers — vallum, N. ditch, 
military road, forts, turrets, and mile- 
nasties - should belong to the nation, for 
only in that wav can it be really available 
as a laboratory for arch urological research, 
since tho present (1919) piecemeal owner- 
ship prevents its opening up for tho 
bonefit of ste lonts and tourists. See 
J. v. Bruce, the Homan Wall, 1851: 
P. (I. Collingwood, Guide to (he Homan 
Wall, 1926, and Archaeology of Homan 
Britain, 1930; J. Mothcrsole. Illustrated 
Hadrian's Wall, 4th ed„ 1929; and S. E. 
Winholt, Britain under the Homans, 1945. 
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Hadrianus, Publius ASlius (A.n. 76-138), 
generally called Hadrian, emperor of 
Home, a.d. 117-38. In a.d. 85 or 86 ho 
was placed under the guardianship of 
Ulpius Trajanus (afterwards the Emperor 
Trajan) nt Home. He held various public 
offices in Rome; distinguished himself in 
tho Dacian camapigns; was leqatus pra* 
torius of Lower Pannonia in 108, legatus 
In the Parthian campaign ( 1 1 3-1 7 ). when 
the emperor fell ill in the K. f ho formally 
adopted Hadrian as his successor, and left 
him as commander in Syria. Hadrian 
was proclaimed emperor on Aug. 11, 117, 
and promptly proceeded to simplify tho 
difficulties which besieged him at home 
and abroad by adopting a peaceful policy. 
He made peace with the Parthian'*, aban- 
doning Mesopotamia and Assyria to them ; 
appeased the Roxolaui, who had invaded 
MOBSia, and sent Marcius Turbo to pacify 
Mauritania. In 118 he hastened back to 
Romo to remove the unfavourable im- 
pression produced by the execution of 
some conspirators who had plotted his 
assassination. In 119 he began his cele- 
brated travels through tho empire, visiting 
Gaul, Germany, Britain, Spain, Mauri- 
tania, and Egypt. From 125 to 126 he was 
in Athens; in 130 on the Nile, where ho 
lost his beloved Antinous: in 131 he re- 
turned to Rome and passed tho remainder 
of his life between the cap. and his beau- 
tiful villa at Tibur. Hadrian was a cap- 
able and just ruler, and, except during his 
last illness, when ho was subject to fits of 
violent cruelty and severity, succeeded m 
endearing himself to his subjects, and at 
the same time remaining a strict disci- 
plinarian. Ho introduced various consti- 
tutional reforms at Rome, and was a 
patron of poets and scholars, while his 
magnificent buildings, especially in Athens 
and Rome, have been the admiration of 
succeeding centuries. See F. (iregoro- 
vius. The Emperor Hadrian (Kng. trans.), 
1898. 

Haeckel, Ernst Heinrioh (1831-1910), 
Gcr. biologist, b. at Potsdam. He <«t tidied 
medicine and science at Wurzburg, Scrim, 
and Vienna under Milller, Virchow, and 
KollJker. He began to lecture at the univ. 
of Jena in 1861, and was prof, of zoology 
there from 1862 to 1909, with short inter- 
vals spent in travelling in search of zoolo- 
gical specimens, lie was equally famous 
for his detailed zoological researches 
and for Ills generalisations on biological 
themes. In the former he confined him- 
self mainly to the Invertebrata, and 
pub. Die Radwlarten (1862); Die Kalk - 
schwamme (1872), on calcareous sponges; 
Das System dtr Medusent 1879-81), on jelly 
fishes, and numerous smaller works, as 
well as his contributions to the Challenger 
reports — on Deep-sea Medusee (1882), on 
Siphonophora Keratosa (1888), and Radio- 
laria (1889), all beautifully illustrated wit h 
superb plates which show the author’s 
supreme skill In draughtsmanship. In 
the work of gone? nlisatfon Jn biology his 
greatest achievement was Oenerelle Mor- 
pholoQie (2 vols., 1866), a treatise on ani- 
mal morphology in the two sections of 
tectology (structure) and promorphology, 
much or which he subsequently rewrote 


in his Naitlrllche Schdpf ungsgeachicJhfe 
(* Natural History of Creation*) (1867). 
II. was one of the first to attempt to draw 
up a genealogical tree (Stamnibaum) ex- 
hibiting the relationship between tho 
various orders of animals with regard both 
to ono another and their common origin, 
and his theory that tho life hist, of the in- 
dividual is more or less a recapitulation of 
its historic evolution, embodied in his 
Studies on the Qastrasa Theory (1873-84), 
has been generally accepted, though with 
some reservation in recent years. H.*s 
more popular works arc very brilliantly 
written, but he is not always so careful in 
statement os Darwin, while Ids monist 
theories result in a materialistic ten- 
dency in his writings. His most notable 
treatise Is Naturliche SchOpfu n gsgeschichte 
(* Natural History of Creation'), in which ho 
divides the whole animal creation into 
two categories — the Protozoa, unicellular, 
and Motazoa, multicellular animals — tho 
former remaining throughout their exis- 
tence single -celled, while the latter were 
built up of cells innumerable. Of these 
studies the most striking outcome was tho 
stem of the human race, in which he traced 
the descent of man through six-and- 
twenty stages from Moncra, that Is simple 
structureless masses of protoplasm, up 
to the chimpanzee, and Pithecanthropus 
erect us, remains discovered in Java, 
which he held to be the missing links be- 
tween primitive man and the manlike 
apes. ( See Anthropology.) When Dar- 
win pub. his Descent of Man in 1871 ho ob- 
served that H. in his Natural History of 
Creation had fully discussed man’s genea- 
logy, and said that had this work ap- 
peared before his own essay he should 
probafdy never have completed It. Almost 
all tho conclusions at which he (Darwin) 
had arrived, lie found continued bv this 
naturalist, whose knowledge on many 
points was much fuller than hi*. On the 
controversial sublect of the inheritance 
(see Hfrudity; Weibmann) of acquired 
characters, II. 's conclusions agreed 
with those of Lamarck and Darwin, that 
tho hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters was one of the most important 

C licnomena in biology, that it was proved 
y thousands of morphological and phy- 
siological oxperi cnees, and was an indis- 
pensable foundation of tho theory of 
evolution. In support of this view H. 
refers to the inheritance of rudimentary 
organs, which once w T ore serviceable in our 
simian ancestors, but are now utterly user 
loss or even injurious — as, for example, the 
appendix, the frequent disease of which is 
the cause of appendicitis* But this illus- 
tration misses the point at issue. The 
inheritance of useless rudpraontary organs 
is admitted; It is the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters which denied by many 
modern biologists— wheqher theso quali- 
ties be useful or ornamental. Sir Francis 
Darwin adhered to hi* father's views, 
as did Herbert Spencer to tho end; that 
view being that If parents acquired any 
useful characteristic their offspring would 
generally inherit it; but many Brit. biolo- 
gists have been in agreement with Wels- 
ruann, whose famous germplasin theory is 
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to the effect that only those characters can 
be transmitted that were contained In 
rudimentary form in the embryo. H.’s 
reputation as a monistic philosopher is 
much loss secure than his reputation as a 
biologist. In Importing his evolutionary 
theories Into the realms of philosophy, 
morals, and religion, he advanced pro* 
positions in physics which no physicist 
would admit and which only betray his 
limited acquaintance with the subject. 
His Die WeUr&tsel (trans. into Eng. as The 
Riddle of the Universe), which enjoyed 
wide popularity among Eng. readers, con- 
tains theses on the ' monistic view of sub- 
stance* which have boon summarily dis- 
missed by the spiritualist Sir Oliver Lodge 
{Life and Matter) as mere nonsense; yet 
H.*s book is padded with quaint theses on 
the fundamental forms of subRtanco in 
which II. believed that he had proved that 
there was no immortal soul, or free will, 
or personal God. Even in questions of 
nutural hist., when he attempts to philo- 
sophise, lie writes with a like crudeness. 
Yet II. really thought his Monism a very 
essential part of his work. This theory of 
Monism was, however, by no means novel. 
Plotinus, Spinoza, Berkeley, Ilegel, and 
Schopenhauer were all. each in his way, 
Monists. Where men hare denied mind 
and have denied matter, H. conjectured 
substunco ns the foundation of both — 
which is only materialism * dignified with 
a higher title.* ( Consult on this Herbert 
Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy). But whilo 
H. the monlst will bo forgotten, H. the 
naturalist will live, llis Anthropogcnie 
(1871, trans. into Eng. as The Evolution of 
Man. 1879) and his Lectures on Develop- 
ment and Involution (1878-79) were very 
widely rend. Extending hib theory of evo- 
lution from zoological subjects, 11. applied 
it to problems of philosophy and religion, 
embodied in Die \\ eltrntsel (1899, Eng. 
trans.. The Riddle of the Universe , 1901 ) and 
J He Ltbensw under (1901, Eng. trans. 19U4). 
Ills other works includo Ursprnng des 
Menschen (1898, Eng. trans.. The Last 
Link, 1899); A us Insulinde (1901); Wan- 
dcrbUder (1905); Das JMenschenproblcm 
and die llerrentiere (1907): Dus VVeUbild 
v on Darunn nnd Lamarck (1909). See 
lives by W. Bolsche, 1900; W. McCabe, 
100(5; IT. Schmidt, 1926; V. Franz, 1934; 
and G. Wichler, 1934. 

Haematemesis, blood vomiting, from 
changes originating in the stomach wall, 
as in cases of ulcer, the result of long-con* 
( inued dyspepsia. The haemorrhage may 
be sudden and unexpected in cases in 
which the dyspepsia nas lasted so long 
that individuals regard it as their normal 
condition, to which they have become ac- 
customed. II., however, may also occur 
suddenly and unexpectedly on act mint of 
liver trouble. It may also bo t lie result 
of swallowing blood coming from the 
mouth and nose. 

Treatment . — Until the bleeding has 
ceased, and its oause has been certainly 
decided upon, it is inadvisablo to take any- 
thing, solid or liquid, but to remain abso- 
lutely at rest, sucking pieces of ice and 
spitting out tho water. In thin way the 
thirst is relieved, but care should bo takon 

E.E. 6 


to prevent anything whatever entering 
the stomach. A thorough Investigation of 
the cause la Indicated. 

HsBmatin, see He matin. 

Haematite, or Hematite* diferrio trl- 
oxido (Fe a O»), obtains its common name 
from its characteristic blood colour. It 
crystallises in the rhombohedrol system, 
and is Isomornhous with corundum. Elba 
iron ore or H. from lUo Marina often 
possesses a brilliant metallic lustre which 
may be Iridoscent; this particular form 
receives tho name of specular iron ore , 
and has a hardness of 6, and Bp. gr. of 5*2. 
H. may also exist in fibrous or granular 
conditions, and an impure earthy form, 
red ochre , is an economie product. The 
hard fibrous form from Spain is used by 
bookbinders, goldsmiths, and others as a 
burnisher. In tho N. of England fibrous 
II. often occurs in concretionary masses, it 
then receives the name of kidney ore, in 
recognition of its appearance on fracture. 
H. is widely distributed, and bos been 
known since very remote days, having 
been occasionally cut and polished as an 
ornamental stone by tho Assyrians, etc. 
The modern use of the mineral is as an ore 
of iron, and being remarkably free from 
phosphorus it is particularly suitable for 
tho inanuf. of steel. Analyses of certain 
specimens have closely approached tho 
theoretical 70 per cent of iron for this 
oxide. Important mines occur in Elba. 
Spain (Bilbao), and Scandinavia on the 
Continent. Largo deposits also occur 
near Lnko Superior. In Britain tho chief 
supplies are in W. Cumberland and N. 
Lancashire. Apart from the uses men- 
tioned above, ground II. is used largely in 
paint nmnuf. 

Heematoxylin, colouring extracted from 
logwood ( 1Ia‘matoxylon campeachianum). 
Its chemlcul formula is C’ieH u O«, and is in 
itself a crystalline substance and nearly 
colourless, but when combined with oxy- 
gen becomes a reddish colour, forming 
a substance known os htemutin. H. is 
used for dyeing, principally to produce 
blue and black colourings. In biology it 
is employed os a strain for tho nucleus and 
chromosomes. 

Heematozoa (literally blood animals), 
worms of the genus Filar La that inhabit 
the blood. In hmnans these animals only 
breed in tho tropics. They cause the legs 
to swell until thoy attain a considerable 
size and have the straight up-and-down 
appearance of an elephant's legs. Henco 
the condition is known as elephantiasis. 
Various other symptoms are produced, 
but these are less characteristic than the 
appearance under the microscope of the 
worms in tho blood. 

Heematuria, blood in tho urine. This 
may come from tho urethra or bladder, 
from Injury, ulceration, or tumonrs. It 
mny occur os simply trickling or preceding 
the voidanco of urine, as clots, or oozing 
at 1 ho end of tho act. It may be derived 
from tho kidney, when it causes a smoky 
colour, or it may bo in such minute quau- 
titics that it can only bo detected by the 
microscope or by chemical tests. Blood 
from the kidneys is found as a complica- 
tion iu various diseases originating in tho 
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kidneys, and also in fevers and general 
diseases. Other causes of H. are cancer 
of the bladder, stones in the Madder or 
kidneys, rapture of vessels in these parts 
or y at and after middle life, of the prostate. 
It occurs in tubercle, in which, however, 
it fs usually a late symptom, and also 
Appears in inflammation of tho bladder. 
When, on account of clots, or from other 
rause, there is pain, the application of heat , 
by fomentations or hip baths, is Indicated. 

Haemoglobin, protein occurring in the 
red blood-corpuscles which possesses the 
property of combining with oxygen aud 
again yielding up tho same when the con- 
centration of oxygen sinks below u eeitain 
amount {«ee Iinoon). 11. gives a definite 
absorption spectrum which is quito dif- 
ferent from that of oxytuemoglobin (tho 
oxygenated product). In colour it is pur- 
plish-red, whilst oxy lueinogloluu in bright 
red. This difference in colour innv be 
noticed by comparing \cuous and arterial 
blood. H. also has tho power of combin- 
ing with carbon monoxide, gn ing a com- 
pound carboxy-htrmoglobin. which lias a 
much biitrhter rod colour than ox> hmrno- 
globln. Tho poisonous character of car- 
bon monoxide is duetto this property of 
forming with II. a more stable compound 
than oxyhemoglobin ; H. is casilv decom- 
posed into a pigment hirmatin which ton- 
tains iron, and a proteid glohin w liich seems 
to belong to the group of histones. Ibeina- 
tin has the formula (»iiI»X«Oilfr01I, and 
is chronically related to chlorophyll, the 
green colouring mat t er of plan t s. II. occurs 
in some invertebrates, e.g. the earthworm, 
tho ‘blood worm/ and the ‘water Ilea* 
(Daphnia). In molluscs and crustaceans 
it is replaced by iKetnQcyanin, tontaming 
copper instead of iron. 

Haemophilia, literally, a tendency to 
blood. This is also known as tbe hiemor- 
rhagie diathc&ls. Patients suffering from 
this are known as 'bleeders/ Jt. Is a con- 
dition in which the blood < lots very slowly, 
and consequently, from the slightest in- 
jury, haemorrhage persists for some con- 
siderable time, and even the smallest 
wound may bo fatal. The condition is of 
great interest, as it is distinctly hereditary, 
being transmitted by women, but ex- 
hibiting it* sy mptoius in men only. Toot h 
extraction and other operations are much 
dreaded by dentists and surgeons, as, 
except for tbe tendency to bleed, there is 
no other sign or indication of disease. Tbe 
bleeding may be internal, under the skin, 
when the slightest injury causes extensl\o 
discoloured bruises. In joints slight in- 
juries result in bleeding Into them, so that 
they swell to considerable size and become 
useless. A fall on tho head rnay result in 
bleeding In the brain, which may be fatal. 
A popular fullar y that a bleeder has a skin 
too small for him originated in the official 
statement that this was wluit a distin- 
guished pcrsoi age, with this disca.se, was 
suffering from. As regards treatment, 
various methods to promote clotting have 
been tried, varying from administration of 
calcium salts through the mouth to in- 
jections of egg albumen and other sub- 
stances, hut none are completely effective. 
Set also Heredity, Types of Inheritance. 


Haemoptysis, spitting of blood, that Is, 
hwinorrhage from the lungs or air passages ; 
a common, if not the most frequent, symp- 
tom of tuboreulosls. It has consequently 
come to bo unduly fcarod, because looked 
upon as identical with consumption, 
whereas it may be beneficial as an indica- 
tion of a condition which, when treated 
early, results in r omplete recovery and tho 
restoration of good health. On the other 
hand, in the course of consumption, un- 
expected bleeding nmv occur and cause 
death by choking. The main lines of tho 
treatment ot II. nro to keep the patient 
absolutely flat on tho buck, with perfect 
re&t of mind and body. Warm drinks 
should be avoided and all food taken cold, 
or cten nothing taken at all, oxccpt suck- 
ing small pieces of lee. 

Haemorrhage, bleeding. This may occur 
from an artery, when tbe blood spurts out 
in jet*, synchronous with tbe pulse beat 



is purple and flows in a continuous steady 
stream. Oo/ing, or capillary bleeding, is 
intermediate.} m tint hot ween the two 
former ones. It is more it* tidily controlled 
than the others, though In a place where 
the bleeding spot cannot be reached, as In 
the nose, it may continue for a consider- 
able time. The main art of tbe surgeon is 
to perform an operation with os little 
bleeding as possible unci tio tontrol tbe II. 
in eases of injury . Thus, to dismiss bleed- 
ing fully would be to write a treatise on 
surgery. The main points, however, are 
to apply pressure on the bleeding spot; 
tins Is usually Millie lent In a case of oozing, 
such as occurs in small cuts, when no largo 
vessels are severed. In venous bleeding, 
the parts should be raised and pressure 
applied oo the distal side of the wound 
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(i.e. on the side away from the heart); H. 
from varicose veins, however, requires 
prosHuro on both sides of the wound. In 
cases of arterial bleeding: pressure should 
be applied in the course of the artery be- 
tween the wound and tho heart, or a 
bandage tied round tho part sufficiently 
tightly to chock tho II. Styptics are 
used to stop H. ; they Include very hot or 
very cold water, adrenalin, pituitary ex- 
tract, and fibrin foain. The cautery can 
aho be employed. 



Haemorrhoids, see Pile*. 

Heenius, see Balkan Mountains. 

Haest, sec under U vstiMi*. 

Hafenbredl, Joseph Alexander, see 
Hi liNKK. 

Haffkine, Waldemar Mordecai Wolff 
(1800 1030), bacteriologist; b. at Odessa, 
of Jewish race; became a pupil of Pasteur; 
held for some time tho post of prof, of 
physiology at the (Ionova medical school. 
From there he went to India, where ho 
was made director-in-chlef of tho gov. 
laboratory at Bombay, lie was the first 
to produce a vaccine for the treatment of 
cholera, his first inoculation being made 
at Agra in 1893. Four years later lie in- 
troduced a fluid for inoculation against 
plague, lie was later appointed lm< teno- 
loglst to the Indian Gov. 

Hafts (Dan. hav, sea), term applied to 
lagoons in tho Baltic Sea. These lagoons 
are separated from tho sea by nchrunqs — 
strips of sand. The chief ones are Pom- 
mersches or Jstettiner Hnff, Frisches Hall 
(50 in. long and over 10 ft. deep), and 
Kurisches Ilaff (60 m. long). 

Hafiz, nom'dC’jdume of Khw&jft Shams- 
ud-din Mohammad, the greatest Persian 
lyric poet, *tho most Forslan of tho Per- 
sians* (FitzGerald). Tho date of his birth 
is doubtful; his death is variously given as 
1388, 1391, and 1394. Idttle is known of 
his life except that it was mainly spent in 
Shiraz undor tho successive patronage of 


the governor Shah Ish&k, Shah Shuj&, and 
tho vizier Kaw&m-ud-din, at whose college 
he lectured on the Koran ; of this his know- 
ledge was unrivalled, and he is credited 
with having written a great commentary, 
llis verses, which reveal an extraordinarily 
brilliant technical accomplishment, are 
expressed In terms of typical oriental 
hedonism — wine, roses, and lovely mai- 
dens; he has been c&llod tho Anacreon of 
Persia. But his writings had a deeper 
mystic significance, ana expressed sym- 
bolically the religious idealism of the Sufts 
(q. v . ). i I . w as apparently a Sufi by train- 
ing, and a realist by temperament. Tho 
famous Diw&n , a series of ghazals collected 
by one of his pupils, is his best -known 
work, but no satisfactory complete trans. 
has yet appeared. Tho most important 
European study of II. w'os written late in 
the seventeenth century by a Bosnian, 
Hudf. Eng. trans. arc Sir W. Ousolcy 
(1797-98); S. Robinson (1875); and H. 
Lo\o (1877); E. Cowell's trans. of the 
Odes (1854); and Abdul Majid anil Oran* 
mer Byng's Rubaiyat (1910). See H. II. 
Sr haeder, Ooithes KrlebnisdesO^tenSt 1938. 

Hafnium, metallic element of symbol 
lit, atomic number 72, and atomic weight 
178-(k It was discovered by the Dan. 
chemists ( ’obter and Hovesy , and Is closely 
related to the dement zirconium; zir- 
conium ores almost always contain small 
amounts of 11. compounds. The metal 
is obtained by passing tho vapour of a 
specially prepared iodide over a heated 
tungsten hlament; also bv heating the 
hjdrofluondc, ll 2 UfF e , with sodium. 

Hagar (Gen. ^vi.), Egyptian slave of 
Sarai, the wife of Abraham. She was 
ovidcutly the companion as well as tho 
servant of Sara!, and at the latter's wish 
became the comubinc of Abraham, to 
whom she bore a sou. Ibhiiuie). Motives of 
jealous \ then led Sara! to dm c her out into 
the wilderness, whereshe received the oracle 
as to the future fate of the ishmaelites. 

Hagberry, sec Bird Cherry. 

Hagedorn, Fiiedrioh von 1 1 70S— o 4), 
Ger. poet b. at Hamburg, contributed 
satirical works to tho Hamburg Patriot, 
He imitated classical, Fr., and Eng. forms, 
and his work became popular, both in 
poetry and philosophy. See lifo by 
K. Epting. 1919. 

Hagelberg, \ 11. in Brandenburg, Ger- 
many, .situated 22 m. S.W. of Potsdam. 
Noted for t he a ictory obtained by the allies, 
under Ifii>chfleld. oserthe Fr., Aug. 1813. 

Hagen, Walter ( b . 1391), Amor, golf 
champion, b. at Rochester, U.S. A. Began 
plasing golf as a boy, early showing great 
aptitude for the game. W on U.S.A. open 
golf championship in 1914 and again in 
1919. Won the Brit, open golf champion- 
ship in 1922, 1924, and 1028, and tho 
Belgian open championship in 1924, in 
which u‘«*r ho also won tho professional 
championship, U.S.A. Ho won tho Cana- 
dian open championship, 1931. 

Hagen, tn. i » Westphalia, Germany, 15 
iA. N.E. of Elberfeld. Before the Second 
World War it was one of the most flourish- 
ing industrial centres of tho Ruhr, anil 
possessed some fino public buildings, in- 
cluding a technical school with a special 
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engineering branch. There are large iron 
anil steel works, ami woollen, cotton, 
leather, paper, etc., are mauufacturod ; 
there are also breweries and distilleries. 
In the neighbourhood there Is an alabaster 

a uarry, and limestone may be worked. In 
Eio allied operations for the envelopment 
of the Ruhr (April 1945), after the main 
industrial tns. in the N. part had been 
cleared, the enemy pocket of the Ruhr was 
split In two at El. on April 14. The E. 
half collapsed on April 16, when 80,000 
prisoners were taken, and, on April 18, the 
whole pocket of resistance was Anally 
liquidated, the total of prisoners reaching 
320.000. Pop. 148,300. 

Hagerstown, city and the co. seat of 
Washington co., Maryland, (J.3.A., about 
86 ni. by rail N.W. of Baltimore. It is 
situated in a valley overlooked bv the N. 
and H. Mts., and contains the Kee Mar 
College (1852) for women. Produces dour 
and agric. Implements, Pop. 32.400. 

Hag-fish, or Borer, name applied to all 
members of the Myxiniihe, marine Ashes 
belonging to the Cyclostomata; they occur 
off all the coasts of W. Europe and off the 
E. Amer. coast as far as Capo Cod. Their 
bodios are cel -shaped, with no lateral fins, 
and a slight median fin at the extremity: 
the head is equipped with four pairs of 
sharp tentacles, with which the 11. attack 
cod, haddock, etc., devouring all the flesh 
and leaving only the skeleton of their prey. 
Shoals of fish are often destroyed by the 
various species of Myrine which, when not 
seeking food, lives iu mud-beds at the 
bottom of the sea; M. glut i nos a and other 
species si crete a thick glutinous slime. 
Bdellostorna contains two species which 
occur in the 3. Pacific: 

Haggai (either ‘born on a fcast-da> ’ or 
‘feast of Yahweh*), prophet contemporary 
with Zechariah, whoso prophecies are con- 
tained in the book of the O.T. which bears 
his name. Little ts known about the 
prophet himself, but from chap. ii. 3 of his 
work wo may gather that he was already 
an old man when he began to prophesy, 
being one of those who had seen the temple 
‘in its former glory/ His book contains 
four hhort prophecies all delivered m the 
latte r part of the second year of iMrjib the 
king (529 u.o.), the first three dealing with 
the restoration of the temple, the last 
being a special promise to Zenibbithcl. 

Haggard, Sir Henry Rider (1856- J 925), 
Eng. novelibt and writer on agriculture; 
b. at Bradcnham Hall, Norfolk, England. 
At nineteen years of age ho went to S. 
Africa as secretary to SJr Henry liulwor, 
governor of Natal. In 1877 fie was a 
member of iho staff of Sir Thcophilus 
Shepstono, special commissioner for the 
Transvaal: and in 1878 he became master 
of the high court of the Transvaal. Ho 
married Miss Margitson, of Norfolk, In 
1679. He took a deep interest in rural 
and agric. questions, being an exceedingly 
practical farmer and gardener on his own 
estote. In 1902 he pub. Rural England , a 
valuable study of rural i onditlons and of 
agriculture. In 1905 the Colonial Office 
commissioned him tolnquhe into the Sal- 
vation Army settlements in tho U.8.A. — 
his report being pub. iu 1905 as The Poor 


and the Land , with a scheme for national 
land settlements. Cctewayo and his White 
Neighbours (1882) was hlu first book. In 
1884 he pub. Dawn , tho first of his novels. 
This was followed by othors, most of which 
were very successful. Tho most popular 
are King Solomon's Mines (1886), one of 
the best-written and most thrilling of his 
romances: She (1887); Jess (1887); Allan 
Quatcrmaln (1888): and The World's 
Desire (1901). written with Andrew Lang. 
He received tho honour of knighthood in 
1912 — in recognition of his services to 
agriculture, on which lie wrote sev. books, 
for his novels wore purely sensational. 
D. In a London nursing home. May 14. 

Haggis, anct. Scottish dish, called by 
Burns T great chieftain o* tho puddin* race/ 
The stomach bag of a sheep, having boon 
well washed, turned inside out and salted, 
is filled about half full (room being loft for 
expansion) with the heart, liver, and lungs 
of the animal, all nunced, togother with u 
large onion, half a pound of oatmeal, a 
pound of suet, salt, popper, and half a tea- 
spoonful of mixed spice; the addition ot 
the Juice of a lemon and some good stock 
is often found to be an Improvement. The 
bag is then securely sewn up and left 
to boil for about three hours. It was 
common in England until the eighteenth 
century. 

Hagi, tn. on tho W. coast of Hondo, 
Japan, 145 m. N.E. of Nagasaki, which 
took a prominent part in the national 
movement for tho abolition of feudalism 
Pop. 21,000. 

Hagiographa, The (‘.sacred writings’), 
naino sometimes given to the miscella- 
neous hooks of tho O.T. which aro not 
grouped either with the Law or with the 
Prophets. Among these aro the various 
poi tical books, such as tlio Psalms, Lamen- 
tations, and Canticles, and the other three 
books, Ruth, Ecclesiastes and Esther, 
which, with tho two last, form tho Megil- 
loth or Rolls. 

Hagiology, namo of tlie body of litera- 
ture dealing with tho lives or Christian 
saints and martyrs. Tho oldest collection 
Is The Assembly of the Ancient Martyrs by 
Eusebius. In tho Uk. Church these col- 
lections of lives of tho saints are called 
monologics ((Ik. n qi , month), anil they can 
he traced from tho ninth century. Among 
those of the W. Church, perhaps the most 
famous is tho J^egenda Aurca (Golden 
Legend, g.v.) of Jacobus de Voraglne. 
The founder of hagiologic criticism was a 
Flemish Jesuit, ilcribetb Rosvoydo (d. 
1629), who pub., among other works, the 
Vila Patrum (Antwerp), 1615. lie also 
arranged a great systematic collection of 
the lives of the saints, respiting In the Acta 
Sanctorum, and tho foundation of tho 
Belgian Society of BoUafidlsts, who occu- 
pied themselves in tlio critical pub. of the 
Acta Sanctorum (q.w.). 

Hagonoy, tn. ot tho prov. of Bulaoan, 
Luzon, Philippine Is., on Manila Bay. It 
produces rice, Indian oorn, sugar, and 
coffee. The chief Industries are alcohol 
distilling and the weaving of native fabrics. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Hague, Cap de la. capo in France at the 
N.W. extremity of the Cotentin peninsula. 
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in the dept. Manc-he, between Cherbourg 
and the is. of Alderney, on the Eng. Chan- 
nel. It must be distinguished from La 
Hogue, which Is a roadstead lying on the 
E. sido of tho peninsula, where the Fr. 
fleet, which was sent to tho support of 
James II., was defeated by the Eng. and 
Dutch fleets in 1692. The Channel Is. are 
visible from (’up do la II. 

Hague Conference, peace conference in- 
itiated by the Tsar Nicholas 11. in 1899, 
with the object of ‘a possible reduction of 
the excessive armaments which weigh 
upon all nations,* to bo effected by * put- 
ting a limit to the progressive develop- 
ment of tho present armaments.* But it 
was not found pract {cable either in 1899 
or in 1907 (the second conference) to 
achieve anything in this direction. The 
conference of 1899 cstab. a permanent 
judiciary system ready to be called into 
action whenever two or moro states desire 
a matter in difference to bo settled. The 
convention provided for the conduct of 
good otnees and mediation, inquiry by 
commissions into disputed matters of fact, 
the constitution of a permanent court, 
with an international office at The Hague. 
The provision for commissions of inquiry 
did good service in ’ 90 4, during tho Russo- 
Jap. war, when a ttv^siau fleet opened 
lire upon tho Hull Ashing fleet off tho 
Dogger Bank. Tho second conference, 
1907, passed an amended convention for 
tho settlement of international disputes. 
Other matters discussed wore tho laws and 
customs of war, c.r;.. guerrilla warfare, etc., 
and tho application to naval warfare of 
tho principles of tho Geneva Conference. 
Rules, too, were made at tho first confer- 
ence against the throwing of missiles from 
balloons, tho i^o of missiles intended to 
diffuse suffocating gases, and tho uso of 
expanding bullets. 

Hague, The (in Dutch, *s Gravenhage or 
Den Haag), official cap. of tho Netherlands, 
situated about 2 hi. from the North Sea. It 
is tho usual residence of tho court, and the 
seat of the States -general, though Amster- 
dam Is still thu commercial cap. of the 
Netherlands. Many of Its streets aro in- 
tersected by canals, bordered with rows 
of trees, ami in tho centre of tho city is 
tho artificial lake known as VIJver. Tho 
fashionable quarter of the city lies in tho 
N., and hero tho prin. buildings nio to ho 
found; tho royal palace, purchased by the 
states in 1595; a largo monument by 
Jacquet commemorating tho jubilee of tho 
restoration of Dutch independence in 
1813; the museum, Moermanno-Wcstree- 
nianum, which contains specimens of early 
typography, and the royal library, which 
contains over 500,000 books, as well as 
coins and medals, antlqne goms, and some 
interesting MSS. Besides these, there are 
the gov. buildings bituatod in the Binnen* 
hof, which was onoo surrounded by a 
moat, and was founded in 1249 by William 
II., count of Holland, whoso son niado it 
his residence : the prison, where the 
brothers De witt were killed by the mob 
In 1072; the law courts, the building con- 
taining the state archives, and the Maurits- 
huls, which was built in 1633-44, and 
contains the famous picture gallery of The 


H. Tho city, too, contains numerous 
churches, tho Groote Kerk of St. James, 
which dates back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury and Is Gothio in stylo; the Nieuwe 
Kerk, containing the tombs of the brothers 
Do Witt and of the philosopher Spinoza, 
and many others. There are albo a pic- 
tures quo tn. hall, built in 15G5, a fine 
modern railway station erected in 1892, 
and the famous royal villa ‘fiujs ton 
Bosch,* built in 1645, where the Inter- 
national Peace Conference was held in 
1 899. Tho H. was tho bp. of tho astrono- 
mer Huygens, tho physician Boerliaave, 
and tho place where Kplno/u, to whom a 
monument has been ere* ted, t/., 1677. 
Hero too, the Triple Alliance between 
England, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
1688, was signed; Tho H. Convention was 
assembled, 1899 and 1907, and the Palace 
of Peace designed by Cordounicr was com- 
pleted in 1913. In J912 the International 
Opium Comention was signed at Tho H. 
After the First World War, in 1920, a 
committee of the council of tho League of 
Nations met here to promote a permanent 
court of international justice. This was 
concluded later In tho year at Geneva and 
has (1939) Its seat at The 11. The H. 
Academy of International Law w os opened 
in the Palaco of Peace in July 192 J. The 
International Law Library was given 
by Carnegie and cost o\er 61, 500,000. 
The chief industries are printing, cannon 
founding, copper and lead smelting, iron 
casting, gold and silver decorations, and the 
inanuf. of furniture and carriage-?. In 
the Second World War tho Gcrs. bombed 
the city during the invasion of May 1940. 
Sev . embtushios, a maternity hospital, and 
a prison were hit. The city sustained 
further damage by bombing during the 
course of tho war. Pop. 523,700. 

Haguenau, tn. of France in the dept, of 
Bos-Kbin. It is about 16 m. N. of Stras- 
burg, in tho middle of the Haguenau 
Forest. It possesses two flno old churches 
dating from the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, besides other public buildings. 
Tho mam industrios are wool and cotton 
spinning and carpet weaving; machinery, 
boots, boap, wine, and oil are manufac- 
tured; and there aro also breweries and 
potteries It is a garrison tn. and dates 
from the twelfth century, when the dukes 
of Swabia had a hunting -lodge there. In 
1154 the Emperor Frederick I. gave It tn. 
right*? and built walls round it. and an 
impel ml palace. In 1257 Richard of 
Cornwall, kiug of the Roms., made it an 
imperial city. Later it foil into the hands 
of thu Er., passing iuto the possession of 
German*, 1871. By the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1919, it passed back onco more into 
tho possession of France. Following tho 
occupation of Strasburg by tho Fr. 2nd 
Armoured Div. on Dec. 23, 1944, the 79tb 
Amor. Div., which had been mopping up 
in tho rear of the Fr. 2nd Armoured Div., 
resumed a northward advance and, with 
tho 44th Amer Infantry Div., mado rapid 
progress towards II.. which they took on 
Dec. 12. In the major offensive S. of the 
Moselle, begun by Gen. Eisenhower (March 
15. 1945) to destroy the Ger. armies \V. of 
the Rhine, two corps of the Seventh 
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(Amcr.) Army attacked N. between H. and interest in the present tn. Since 1890 it 
Saarbrttckon This S. thrust took tho has rapidly developed, and is now the 
Ger. First Army by surprise, and resist- terminal point of three railways — one 
ance in tho W. portion of the front became linking It with Damascus (an old line), a 
disorganised. Pop. 19,500. second built Boon after tho First World 

Hahn, Helen Petrovna, see Blavatsky. War and linking it with Egypt and the 
Hahn. Otto (6. 1879), Oer. chemist; be- Suez Canal, and a third, built during tho 
gan studies in radioactivity under Sir Wm. Second World War, linking it with Beirut 
Ramsay, and then for a time worked with and Turkey. It developed considerably 
Rutherford in Montreal. In London ho in importance under the Rrlt. mandatory 
discovered radiothorium, an intermediate gov. Tho construction of a new harbour, at 
between thorium and thorium X, and in a cost of £1,250,000, was completed in 
Montreal radioactinium. Returning to 1933. There is a pier 125 yds. long. Tho 
Berlin in 1906 he isolated meso thorium 1 pipe lino from the Mosul oil wells termi- 
in 1906, and mesothorium 2 in 1908, and nates hero (as well as at Aleppo). Egyptian 
from that time he continued to contribute cotton is cultivated. There aro a secondary 
regularly to, or to lead, advances in special* school, a dist. court under a Brit. prem- 
ised chemical technique for pioneering dent and two Palestinian judges, and a 
work with the heavy radioactive elements, bench of honorary in agist rates. A pleas - 
Collaborated for thirty years with Llso ing feature of the tu. is the ‘Persian Uar- 
Meitncr (1908-38), tho physicist, a colla- den’ on tho lower slopes of Mt. Carmel, 
boration terminated only by tho rigour of Soap boiling is an industry of export ba- 
the racial laws of discrimination in Nazi portance. There aro also cement and 
Germany. During the war 11. worked on tobacco factories. Grain and oil an' ex- 
the chemical side of the problem of ported. In tho Jewish terrorist outrages 
uranium fission. While he missed tho of 1946-47 damage to tho amount of 
significance of nuclear isomerism ho dis- £250,000 was done by fire from explosions 
covered the first recorded instance of this to the Shell oil installation at 11. Bay 
phenomenon (1921). In 1944 he was on the night of March 30, 1947. The gov. 
awarded the Nobel prize for chcm. iu imposed on the Jewish community rol- 
reeognition of his discovery (with F. Icctive measures for reimbursement of the 
Strasflmann) of the neutron-induced fission cost. Tho pop. consists of Muslims, 
of uranium and thorium. Christians, and Jews, and numbers about 

Hahnemann, Samuel Christian Fried- 145,400. 
rich (1755-1843), (ier. physician and Haig, Douglas, first Earl (1801-1928), 
founder of homoeopathy, b. at Meissen, in Viscount Dawiek, and twentieth Laird of 
Saxony, lie studied medicine at Leipzig Beinersyde ; Brit, field-marshal ; b. in Edin- 
and Vienna, ami took his degree in 1779 burgh, and educated at Ciiflou School and 
at Erlangen. He practised first at Dres- Brasenose College, Oxford, of which he 
den, then, in 1789, settled at Leipzig, lie wo* made nn honorary fellow in 1913. 
was not satisfied with tho state of the From Oxford bo entered the Royal Military 
science of medicine, and in 1796 advanced College, and joined tho 7th llus^.us in 
a new principle, ‘the law of similars,’ x.e. 1885. He took his profession as a soldier 
that diseases should be treated by tho^e seriously from the outset, and within a 
drugs which produce symptoms similar to few years was a studont at tho Staff College, 
them in the healthy. . Four yearH later he where, after gaining his ‘p.s.e.* (passed 
pub. his doctrine on a Rystem of smaller Staff College), ho joined tho Egyptian 
doses of drugs. In 1810 his chief work Army. Served in the Sudan in 1898, being 
was printed. Organon der rationellen Util- at Atbara ami Khartoum. During the S. 
kunde, explaining this system, which ho African war, 1899 -1902, ho held important 
named lio men o path y. Tho hostilitv of posts, was promoted lieutenant-colonel, 
the apothecaries forced him to leave Lei p- and awarded the C.B. Ho commanded 
zig and find protection with the grand the 17th Lancers for a *Jiort time, but Ids 
duke of Anhalt-Kothen. Fourteen years next important post was inspector-general 
afterwards ho went to Paris and practiced of cavalry in India (1903 -6). Ho was 
homoeopathy with great .success. See also director of military training at army hoad- 
Meiuctm'., llomcpopathy. See T. L. Brad- quarters in 1906-7, and director of staff 
ford, Hah nemann's Life and Lexers (Fluid- duties in 1907-9. Later he returned to 
delphla), 1895, and J. II. Clarke, JfaJme- India us chief of staff (1909-11), and in 
mann and Paracelsus, 1923. 1912 became general officer eommandlng- 

Hai Cheng, tn. in the prov. of Liaotung, in-ehiof, Aldorshot Command. When the 
Manchuria, 20 rn. S.E. of Nowehwang. it Brit, expeditionary force went to Franco 
was the scene of a Jap. victory over the on tho outbreak of the First World War 
Chinese in 189i, and over the Russians in he was in command of tho 1st Army Corps, 
1904. and in Dee. 1915 succeeded Sir John 

Haidarabad, see Hyderabad. French as eominander-m-chief. Haig’s 

Haidar AIL see H ydeii Alt. motto was ‘ Service— not Self,* and in 

Halduong, or Hateuong, cap. of a prov. accordance with this ho gave himself up 
of the same name In Tongking, Fr. Indo- entirely to tho service of ox -service men 
China, 32 m.E.&.E.onianoi, and largely in immediately after tho conclusion of hos- 
ruins. Pop. (prov.) 1,100,000, (tn.) 10,000. tilitles. Many organisations working on 
Haifa, or KhaUa, seaport of Palestine, bohalf of ex -service men came into exls- 
on the ft. of the bay of Acre, 9 m. S.W. of tence as soon os demobilisation coin- 
Acre, and at tho fo«t of Mt. Carmel, menced, but II. saw that one strong body 
Corresponds to the classical SycamJnum. was what was ncedod. and by his personal 
but there is nothing of archaeological efforts sev. were welded together to form 
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tho Brit. Lesion ( q.v .), which remains a Haik, see Armenia. 
world-wide monumont to his interests In Hai-k'ou, see Hoi-iiau. 
the welfare of those who fought under him. Hall, Central Arabia, see under Jebkt, 
When H. was director of stall duties at Shammar. 
the War Office before tho First World Hail and Hailstorms. In old text-books 
War, he brought out the first ed. of the hail used to be described os frozen rain. 
Field Service Regulations. This, as well but its production is now ascribed to more 
as his Cavalry Studies, shows tho thorough complex atmospherical conditions than 
grasp he had of his profession. For his were then supposed. Volta suggested 
eminent servieos during the First World that when two clouds, charged respec- 
War ho received the thanks of Parliament, tively with positivo and negative elec- 
tricity, lie one above tho other, hail is 
produced by electric discharges passing 
up and down through the moisture -laden 
atmosphere. More modern theories de- 
pend on the fact that condensation in 
the atmosphere takes place, even at temps, 
below freezing, mainly into ‘suporcooled* 
water droplets. If tlio motion In the 
cloud is very turbulent (this is tho easo 
In thunderstorms) an iee particle, when 
formed, mav bo carried up and down 
many times in different currents; it will 
then collect, eithor by coagulation with 
supercooled water drops or by conden- 
sation, hcv. coats of ice. Near the 
bottom of a downward and upward 
journey tho ice particlo may pass through 
regions with temp, above freezing when 
a layer of water forms on tho particle. 
When again reaching freezing regiony this 
freezes anil forms clear iee; an opaque 
skin is formed by collision with super- 
cooled drops and at the same time 
trapping a litllo air. Hailstones are 
therefore eonnnonly spherical, but other 
shapes that have been observed on rare 
occasions are rough prisms, four-sided 
pyramids, lcns-<haped di-ks, and rather 
jagged-shaped masses with projections 
in sev. directions. K. G. Bilharn and 
E. F. Rolf calculated tho velocity of fall 
a grant of 6100,000, and was raised to the of spherical liail ranging up to 60 m.p.h. 
peerage, taking tho title of Karl Haig of for a stone 1 5 in. in diameter and to 
Bemcrsyde iu the oo. of Berwick. II. was nearly 120 m.p.h. for a stone 5 in. in 
probably the most popular figure iu Great diameter and weight about 1*5 lb., which 
Britain that emerged from tho First World they also considered to bo tho theoretical 
War. Comparisons with generals of maximum size. A. Wegener glvos the 
former times are unprofitable, yet militury largest known hailstono to have weighed 
w riters have essayed the task of estimating 1 kg. (21 lb.), but this is not considered 
H.’h capabilities as a general. No doubt so authentic as a stone which fell at Potter, 
his name lacks the iclat or almost legend- Cheyenne co., W. Nebraska, on July 0, 
ary glamour of that of tho duke of Welling- 1928, which had a diameter of 5*4 in. and 
ton. As a strategist and tactician, too, II. weighed W lb. Damago during hall- 
way by no incans tho equal of (he Iron storms has sometimes been very severe; 
Duke; but standards of comparison are Sir George Simpson quotes a storm at 
difficult to make because, whereas Wei- Kathiawar in India whero, over a very 
lington commanded in wars of mo>emcnt, largo area, all the cattle (buffaloes) were 
it fell to H.’h lot to command for years in wiped out hv hailstorms; one of the worst 
tronch warfaro and, at tho most vital stormy in England occurred on Juno 21, 
periods, under tho hupromo command 1897, in Essex, when hailstones fell in 
of Foch. His qualities as a soldier various shapes, commonly as largo os hens' 
wore attacked in Lloyd George’s memoirs eggs. In July 1788 a hailstorm passed 
(1931), largely on account of the grim over France in two parallel bolts, each 
fiasco of tho battle of Passehondaole. In only about 9 m. wide, one 500 in. and tho 
1905 he married tho lion. Dorothy other 600 m. in longtli. In tho interval be- 
Vivian, daughter of tho third Lord Vivian, tween thorn, 1 5 m, wide, rain fell in torrents. 
He d , suddenly on Jan. 29, 1928. See also Hail, Mary, see A vu Maria. 

France and Flanderh, First World Hailfe Selassi6 (or Silatsie) I. (5. 1 89 1 ), em - 
War Campaign in. For dispatches, eon* peror of Abyssinia, known, prior to his 
suit Str Douglas Haig's Despatches, ed. by coronation in J a 30, as Ras Tafari Makon- 
Id. -Col. J. H. Boroston, 1919; ami, for an nen; son of Ras Makonnen, and great- 
account of his leadership, see G. A. B. nephew of Monelik; officially styled 'King 
Dewar and J. 11. Boraston, Douglas Haig's of Kings, Conquering Lion of Judah. Elect 
V ommand , 192*2; and G. Duff Cooper, of God, Emperor of Abyssinia.* Aroman- 
Haig t 1935. tie if small figure of a man, possessing 
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the traditional beauty of David’s line, no 
darker than many Spaniards, clear-cut 
features, mobile face, short silky beard. 
The deposition, through his exertions, of 
Lij Yasu, in ldlG, removed a menace to 
European interests In Africa, for that em- 
peror, besides being dissipated, was In 
touch with the Mad Mullah in Brit. Soma- 
liland, and it Is said that he aimed at 
extending his ters. to the coast so as to 
embrace Eritrea and the whole of Soma- 
liland with the object of securing a kind of 
European suzerainty; a design which 
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could only ha\e created international 
jealousies and difficulties — probably in- 
tended. But LIj Yasu was defeated in a 
barbarous campaign and, after dethrone- 
ment, placed in captivity near Ficho. In 
the spring of 1930 H. S. fought yet another 
campaign against Has Gugea, the di- 
vorced husband of the late Empress 
Eaoditu, and brother-in-law of Emperor 
Menelik II., JI. S. (then Has Tafari) 
assuming the role of rightful heir fighting 
a rebel. The coronation of Ii. S. at Addis 
Ababa In Nov. 1930 was an event In the 
evolution of Ethiopian civilisation of 
first-rate importance, because It was the 
culminating point of the domination of the 
Christian Churrb patty in conjunction 
With the leadlrg families of Ainhara over 
the Muslims and pagans of b. Ethiopia. 
The duke of Gloucester paid a visit to tho 
cap. during the coronation of n. S., when 
Has JCasse acted as his host. It is said 
that the latter had a better title to the 
succession than had H. S., and might with 
more resolution have reached the throne. 


Hailsham 

Succession, however, to regulated by royal 
proclamation and for the most part to 
rarely disputed in Ethiopia. H. S. is 
essentially a social reformer, and, though 
nearly all Abyssinians treat their slaves 
well, it was said to be the emperor's pur- 
pose gradually to abolish slavery. In this 
policy ho showed courage, for Abyssinia 
was a turbulent stato, tho forces of re- 
action were strong, and all men were 
armed to the teeth. Energetic to a degree, 
H. S. also directed sev. commercial con- 
cerns in order to increase the national 
revenue. With his private printing press 
he printed part of the Scriptures and 
other religious literature In the vulgar 
tongue, so that the common people might 
read for thcmsolves. In 1935 Italy over- 
ran Abyssinia and annexed the country, 
and H. S. fled to Palestine, afterwards 
residing in Great Britain. Early In 1941 
he re-entered Abyssinia to lead his rebel 
troops against the Its. and to recover his 
throne. In this aim he received much 
help In men and munitions from the Brit. 
Gov. and the Brit, authorities in the 
Sudan. H. S. has founded sev. educa- 
tional, medical, and other Institutions in 
Addis Ababa and other tns. of Abyssinia, 
and he is consistently engaged In try- 
ing to advance tho Abyssinians to the 
standards of W. civilisation See alto 
A byssinia. See Christine Saudford, Kthi - 
opia under TlaxlA Sclassif, 1940. 

Hailes, Lord, see D alrymple, Sir 
David. 

Haileybury College, in Hertfordshire, 
England. One of the big public schools. 
It was founded by the E. India Company, 
In 1806, os a training college for civil 
service cadets. Originally it occupied 
Hertford Castle, but In 1809 the tollcgc 
was removed to its present site, 2 m. S.E. 
of Hertford. In 1862 the present school 
was estab. and incorporated by roval 
charter in 1864. See Higgens, Old and 
A r eie Haileybury , 1887. 

Hailsham, Sir Douglas MoGarel Hogg, 
first Baron (5. 1872), Eng. lawyer and 
politician, son of Quintm Hogg, founder 
of the London Polytechnic, Hcgt ut Street, 
of which ho lias been Mco-presldent and 
vice-chairman since 1902. Educated at 
Eton. First destined to a mercantile 
career, he studied sugar-growing in the 
W. Indies, but turned to the Bar and 
politics, gaining a large practice at tho 
common law. Elected as Conservative 
momber for Marylebone in 1922, and 
appointed attorney-general in tho Con- 
servative Gov. 192*2-24, 1924-25. On the 
resignation of Lord ( aVe (g.v.) bccamo 
lord chancellor 1 928-29, ^and again from 
1935 to 1938. Succeeded Lord Halifax as 
Lord President of the Council, 1938: re- 
signed Nov. 1038. Editor of a now od. of 
Hatobury’s Laws of Enmand. 

Hailsham, mrkt. tn. inf the Eastbourne 
pari. div. of Sussex, England. It pos- 
sesses a fine example of Perpendicular 
architecture in the rnuroh of St. Mary, and 
close by is tho Augustinian priory of 
Michelham, with on old gatehouse and 
or>pt. Hopes and matting are manu- 
factured, and there to a good agrio. trade. 
Pop. 500 0. 
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Hainan, is. off Kwangtung prov., China* and cotton spinning are the chief Indus- 
separated from the mainland by H. Strait, tries. A centre of disturbance during 1 the 
and lying between the China Sea and dispute between the Fr. authorities and 
the gulf of Tongking. Area about 10,000 tho Viet-Nam republic after the Jap. 
sq. m. Tho control and S. portions aro occupying forces wore driven out of Fr. 
traversed by granitic mts. reaching an lndo 'China. The Viet Minh (League for 
altitude of nearly 7000 ft., while the N. the Independence of Annam) complained 
portion is an undulating plain, broken by that tho Fr. claim to maintain a customs 
isolated hills. The is. is well watered and house at U. was a contravention of rights 
produces timber, rice, sugar, cotton, etc. conferred on Viet-Nam by a treaty con- 
Okief tn. f Kiungohow (harbour, Hoihow), eluded in March 1946. Fr. forces moved 
on the N. coast, which is a treaty port, up in Deo. from H. to Hanoi, and occupied 
It was seized by tho Jap. forces in Feb. gov. buildings in the latter place. JPop. 

1 939 ostensibly to prevent tho influx, from 70,000. tiee further under Indo-Chjna, 
Indo-China, of arms and munitions for French. 

the Chinese nationalist forces. Pop. esti- Hair, filamentous outgrowth from the 
mated at about 3,000,000. skin, forming the coat of mammals, and 

Hainau, or Haynau, tn. in the prov. of corresponding to the feathers in birds. 
Silesia, Prussia, about 10 m. W.N.W. of The word applies also to analogous out- 
Liegnitz. Before the Second World War growths from insectB and plants and 
it was chiefly engaged in tanning nnrt tho other organisms. This article, however, 
inanuf. of gloves and ogric. implements, is mainly concerned with human H. The 
There wero also iron foundries in tho tn. human body, with tho exception of the 
Pop. about 11,400. palms of the hands and the soles of the 

Hainaut (Flemish Henegouwen), prov. feet, is covered with short, fine Hs. or 
of Belgium, bounded on its H. side by down, but on the scalp and, in the caso of 
France. Tts fertile soil, its quarries, but men, on the checks, etc., H. tends to grow 
most of all its extensive coal-fields, made both thick and long. 

it a highly industrialised centre. Iron Physiology of Human flair . — A II., like 
and steel are produce* 1 hi largo quantities, a nail, is built up from the corneous cells 
Tho inanuf. of glass and textile goods of the epidermis. It is shut up in a bag, 
is also carried on. The cap. is Mons. The called a II. sac, or follicle, at the bottom 
old co. of II. was united sev. times of which is a papilla. The 'superficial 
with FlaudorH. In 1433 it come under epidermic colls surrounding the papilla 
the rule of Burgundy; in 1477 under become homy and coalesce into a shaft, 
Austria; in 1555 under Spain. In the which is finally thrust out above the sur- 
seventeonth century parts of it wore fueo skin by new growths from below, 
acquired by France. It came again under When it hns reached its natural height it 
Austria in 1714 ; was incorporated in tho dies, but not before a fresh papilla and sac 
United Netherlands in 1815, and cventu- have been formed so as to send up another 
ally became a Belgian prov. in 1830. II. to replace the old one. Each II. shaft 
Area 1437 sq. in. Pop. 1,270,000. has an elaborate structure. In the centre 

Hainburg, tn. in Lower Austria, on the is medullary matter, w'hich may contain 
R. Danube, 27 in. E.S.E. of Vienna. It is air. This is wrapped round with a corti- 
a fine old tn., surrouuded by walls with a cal substance, composed of elongated 
gate guarded by two anet. towers. There horn cells. Enveloping tho latter is an 
tiro numerous Rom. remains, and water is outer cuticle made of Hat corneous plates 
brought to the tn. by a Bom. aqueduct, fitting transversely round the «haft. The 
In 1177 it was besieged by the Ilun- cuticlo in its turn is enclosed in tie* opidor- 
garlans, and five years lat er was captured mis of tho H. sac which corresponds to the 
by Matthias Oorvinus, king of Hungary, integument, just as the dermis ef the H. 
and in 1683 it was sacked by the Turks, sac, which is the last coating, corresponds 
There is an historic old castle known In to the derm is of the integument. In those 
tier, tradition as llcimhurc, which tho superficial layers of the folFelo are the 
Emperor JTenry III. took from the Hun- root-sheaths, which, as their name sug- 
garlansin 1042. Before tho Second World gests, contain tho root of tho H. A fatty 
War it had one of tho largest tobacco liquid, which lubricates the H., is secreted 
factories in Austria, and also a needle from tho sebaceous glands, whose ducts 
factory. Pop. 7500. open into tho II. folUcle. The phono* 

Hainiohen, tn. of Saxony on the Little menon called goose-skin, when H. stands 
.Stricgis, 28 m. W.S.W. of Dresden, and erect, usually through alarm or horror, is 
40 m. S.E. of Leipzig. There are col- produced by tho Involuntary contraction 
lierles In the neighbourhood and It is noted of I Inv If . muscles. 

for raanufs. of cotton and linen goods; it Orouih of Hair . — A crop of head H. lasts 

is also a centre of the flannel manuf. from two to four years, but normally its 
Pop. 8000. loss is imperceptible, as a new one has 

Haiphong, or Halfong, tu. and port of meanwhile arisen to take its place. Bald- 
Tongkiug, Fr. Indo-China, situated on the ness results when the powers of renewal 
.Uua-Oam, one of tho branches of the Song- aro unequal to tho loss. It is a natural 
Koi delta, about 20 m. from the gulf of process for H to turn grey with age, but 
Tongking. It la the second port of Fr. there are many curious cases on record 
lndo-China, and a naval station, having where, under the Influence of violent 
communication by canal, riv., and railway, emotion, like inconsolable grief or panic. 
There is a sandy bar which prevents ships II. has turned grey in a night or even in a 
drawing more than 13 ft. from entering few hours. This misfortune Is supposed 
the harbour. Shipbuilding, cement works, to have happened to Mario Antoinette. In 
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tome families white patches, or prema- 
ture blanching of the 11. f are hereditary. 
Length of II. varies very considerably. 
There are records of crops 6 ft. long, but 
21 ft. is an average length for a good 
growth of women’s II. 

Hair and Anthropology . — II. is on im- 
portant anthropological criterion. There 
are four kinds, whether superficial or 
structural distinctions be taken into 
account. Most negroes ha\ o jet-black H., 
which is short and curly, and popularly 



A II MR IX ITS FOLLICII. 

A papilla, B, newebt part of the hair growing nn 

the papilla; C, uouth of a sebaceous gland 

described as woolly. The yellow races 
have straight, coarse, lank, and, generally 
speaking, the longest H. The II. of 
Luropeans is cither wavy, or glossy and 
smooth, the colour varying from bla< k to 
very fair browns or yclJows, whilst * frizzy ’ 
II. i*t characteristic of the Australian 
aborigine'*, etc. 

llrvr Diseases are intimately related to 
many skin diseases, such as eczema, and in 
general the condition of the H. may be said 
to be symptomatic of tho general health. 
Children e-.pt eially are liable to vermin In 
their II., ami an inflamed, itching sralp 
and a verminous head often lead to 
eczema, In which case a sulphur or an 
ainmoniated mercury ointment should bo 
smeared over tho diseased parts. If a 
child suffers from ringworm, which is a 
highly contagious and troublesome skin 
disease, his II. .t 111 break off or fall out and 
bald circular patches be left. This dis- 
order is due to a fungus which grows be- 
tween tho true skin and the scarf, and tho 
safest remedy Is to shave off the hair and 
then to apply some Ohemieat agent, such 
as oil of cade or pitch mixed wit h glycerine 
to kill the parasite. Constitutional weak- 


ness and many forms of debility may cause 
tho forking, or splitting, or excess! vo shed- 
ding of tho hair. Such evils may be 
cheeked by regular cutting, which un- 
doubtedly strengthens the hair, but tho 
best way to deal with them is to try to 
remove tho much more serious bodily 
weakness which lies at their root. There 
are endless proscriptions for saving tho 11. 
and preserving it in good condition, but 
many of them emanate from quacks, and 
on the whole it is unwlso to adopt any, 
unless recommended to do so by a pro- 
perly qualified practitlonor. Some aver 
that a drachm of balsam of Peru, well 
mixed with an ounce of simple cerate 
(melted), makes an excellent local appli- 
cation. Baldness is probably tho most 
rommon of all II. diseases, and one which 
still continues obstinately to rcsi&L most 
treatments. Adults of the male sex are 
in particular prone to baldness, and tuo 
often faced quite early In life with the 
problem how to deal with it. General 
diseases such as fever, or a chronie con- 
stitutional malady' like tuberculosis, mav 
give rise to it, whilst other causes are c \- 
ccsMvo perspiration, which invanahlv 
weakens tho epidermis, and a decrease In 
the supply of blood to the scalp, which 
often accompanies old age. Applications 
containing tip. blistering flics or cnnflm- 
ride-* are often effective in stimulating the 
skin and thus encouraging the growth of 
another crop; peispiration on tho head 
may bo diminished by ventilation when 
under cover, and also by covering t lie head 
as little as pohslblo; shaving two or three 
tunes in succession may promote another 
growth when tho II. has fallen out after 
some serious illness, but should tho mis- 
fortune bo due to an eruptive disease, the 
patient should apply to his doctor, who 
will probably try some soothing ami medi- 
cinal treatment. There is no cure for 
grey I Is. or the baldness of old age. This 
section may be closed with the mint ion 
of a diseaso which seems endemic only 
in Poland. A peculiar glutinous sweat 
exudes and renders the II. disagreeably 
limited and almost succulent. One symp- 
tom is great lnitatlon of the scalp. 

Trade in Ilair i*, very considerable in 
Great Britain, hut it is difficult to got 
statistics up to date as hair is usually in- 
cluded with hides, etc., in all tables of 
imports and exports. Peasant girls of 
France, Belgium, and Italy sell their II. 
to agents especially appointed for collect- 
ing It. Auburn and golden hues fetch a 
much higher price than browns, because 
of their comparative rarity. Great Britain 
obtains fair H. from Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, whilst coarser kiqds are imported 
from India and China. Wigs, artificial 
fronts, etc., are produced both from long 
tresses and combings of human H. 
Long tail 1L. of horses is imported into this 
country from Russia and .S. America to be 
woven into 11. -cloth, iihort liorse-Il. is 
curled and freely used for stuffing chairs 
and sofas. Tho H. of cow* is utilised in 
the manuf. of roofing and boiler foils, ami 
also of coarse rugs and blankets: plasterers 
employ it to bind the mortar applied to 
walls of houses; and the toil 11. of oxen Is 
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suitable for stuffing cushions and making which was profusely adorned with poarls, 
barristers’ wigs. Uussian pigs’ bristles glass beads, and all manner of jewels, 
arc in great demand for toilet and decora- mostly false, and with endless varieties of 
tors* brushes, whilst artists’ brushes arc curls, plumes, ribbons, and bobs. If a 
mado from camels’ IJ. Even the tail II. court lady were economical, she would 
of elephants has been turned to account, make ono dressing suffice for three weeks, 
and is worked up into bracelets Jd Nyasa- and often she would be obliged to go to the 
laud. barber some days before a ball if sho 

Hairdressing has continued, since the wished to ensure a new and extensive H.- 
beginniug of things down to the twentieth dress. At all times false II., powders, 
century, to exercise and to tax to the pomatum, IT. washes, and frames of every 
utmost human ingenuities. Babes and size and description have been in vogue, 
young children are usually allowed to wear To-day the inodes of hairdressing for 
their 11. as it grows, anu Negroes for the women are Rtill legion, but they are ono 
most part leave their luxuriant and tousled and all free from the incredible mon- 
masses as nature made them. But, speak- strositles of the Georgian era. At the end 
ing generally, a comparison of different of the Fir«*t World War, because of its 
tribes and nations brings out an extra- greater convenience, women began to 
ordinary diversity in hairdressing, a * bob* their II,, cutting it to fall evenly all 
diversity, moreover, which is hardly loss round the head. From this severe stylo 
remarkable when note is taken of the the ‘shingle* developed, when the II. was 
multiplicity of fashions which at ono time allowed to wave gently at the bides, but 
or another liavo held an individual people was cropped at the back to show the con- 
in their grip. Perhaps savages have been tour of the head. Tbo * Eton crop,* a very 
most fertilo in the Invention of II. con- severe and masculine ty pc affected mainly 
tort ions. Much tribes of Amor. Indians by the outdoor or sporting woman, is a 
as the Dakotas and Iroquois wear a practical schoolboy cut. From the fre- 
picturosque head-dress of gaily coloured quoncy with which bobbed and shingled 
feathers. All kinds of plumes and heads must be trimmed and waved, hair- 
loathcrs arc vario i worn by different dressing has recently been looked upon as 
tribes all over tno vvoild. whilst Papuans one of the most lucrative of trades. In 
wear bones; Maoris, sharks' teeth; Poly- Great Britain hairdressing is an organised 
nc'dans, (lowers and coeo-init leaves; calling. It has its trade organisations and 
Puiiukilh, porcupine quills; and Niam- papers, including the Hairdressers’ Weekly 
mains, cowries for ornament. Some Journal and II airtlr riser and Heauty Trade. 
met in the New Hebrides proudly twist There is a Hairdresser's’ Registration 
their JI. Into us innny as 1500 whip-cords, a Council, and a Hairdressers’ Exchange 
process which takes years to complete, and and Employment Agency, since 1930 
cm tain natives of S. tropical \frica are at hairdressers ha 1 0 been compelled by law 
great pains to stiffen some strands into to close their shops on Sunday, 
a screw -like tuft by means of f.it, and Hair Dye lias been used from earliest 
then to decorate the hame w ith an ostrich times by savage tribes, and among civilised 
bather. Shaving, frizzing, greasing, and nations is still fashionable with certain 
plaiting are devices everywhere practised classes at tho present day. The Chinese 
for forcing the II. into fashionable shapes, colour 11. with tho juice of the Hibiscus 
A (Jhinainun shaves bis scalp in front and irionnm , but chemical compounds are now 
wears his tine block pigtail behind. Jap. in greatest demand. Women may obtain 
ladies coil their glossy 11. into an elaborate golden tresses by bleaching their H. with 
chignon, secured by a great pin and made hydrogen peroxide, which is aiso rccom- 
Miiootb With the aid of bandoline Mos- mended for matching white II «. with re- 
lenis have been known to clip away ull quisito shades of grey. Tito most per- 
their H. save a small clump, w hlrh in timo inanent and deepest black is procurable os 
will serve as a handle to raise them up follows: Tho II. is saturated with & solu- 
te heaven. In England curly Britons tion of potassium sulphide aud, after 
were remarkable for their long, bu-bv II., drying, dipped in a solution of silver 
whilst Danes and Saxons also wort' 11 long, nitrate, tho strength of which depends on 
I 11 Edward I.’s reign men wore their 11. in the colour desired. In tho B. henna has 
largo curls, which stood out at the sides, long lK*en used as a dye which will prodnee 
whilst ladies confined theirs in a caul of ail auburn colour in the II., but in addition 
gold network, or, us later. In a ponderous to this use in England it 19 also followed 
turban. In tbo days of Henry V. men by a preparation of indigo to dye the II. 
» ropped their H. hideously close, whilst in black. As a hrightener of fair II. camo- 
Tudor times they parted it in tho centre, mile is effectively used; while para-di- 
combed it down on either side, and turned amino- benzene, or pora-phenylenediaminc. 
It under all round, Cavaliers, during the Is mod for the darkening of tho H. f but 
Stuart period, wore their 11. in curls over should be undertaken only by cautious 
tho shoulders until tho Restoration, when and skilful hands. See H. S. Redgrovo 
the huge powdered perukes were borrowed and G. A. Foan, Monde or Hnmelte? A 
from France, together with other eccentric Complete Account of the Theory and Practice 
modes. In modern times short cutting for of Hair-dyednc* 1929, And Hair Dyes and 
men has become universal. Tho nemo of Hair Dyeing . Chemistry and Technique. 
extravagant and vicious taste in ladies* 1934: G. 8. Miller, J finnan Hair and 
coiffures was reached in tho eighteenth Prtmaie Patterning , 1931; and Agnes 
century, when, indeed, the trade of barber Savillo, The Hair and Scalp , 1914. 
was clovatcd to a high art. Tho II. was Hair Balls, see Geology. 

gathered over a mighty erection of tow. Hair-eel, or Hair-worm, name applied 
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to various species of Nemathelmlnthes, 
and particularly to those of the genius 
Gordius (q.v.) because of their thread-like 
shape. 

Hairs In Plants are natural excrescences 
from epidermal cells. They are many in 
kind: root hairs are oue-cellcd tubes; 
stinging- hairs, with a drop of poison on the 
top, are attached to the nettle genus 
( Urtica ), and glandular hairs, the glands 
being either at tip or base, characterise 
the sun-dews (genus Drosera ). Ferns 
have scaly hairs: bristles arc merely hairs 
made rigid with silica, etc , and tho 
prickles of rose-trees and brambles arc 
hairs grown firm and woody. Externally 
they grort on any part of tho plant, whilst 
in a few species they cover Inner surfaces. 
The function of hair underground is to 
absorb food, i e. water and minerals, and 
aboxo ground to afford protection from 
frost, cold, or excessive radiation. 

Haiti (Haytl), Santo (San) Domingo, or 
Hispaniola, is. iu the W. Indies, lying m 
the centre of the chain, and sot one! in size 
to Cuba. Since the discovery of the is. by 
Columbus in 1492 there has been no 
generally accepted designation for it. 
Columbus called it Espaftola (Hispaniola), 
‘Little Spain,* whereas the native name 
for it was Haytl (Haiti), ‘Highlands,* and 
after tho first settlement the is. received 
tho name of San 1 lomingo. In 1 67 7 f v\ hen 
Spam ceded tho W. section to France, the 
name H. was reserve d for the W. part of 
the is., Santo Domingo for the E., and the 
whole land was known as Hispaniola. The 
is. has a length of 400 m., with an extreme 
breadth of 102 m., and a total area of 
28,000 sq. m. It is essentially a mountain- 
ous region, and the steep csoarpments run 
right down to the shores. The highest 
point is Mt. Loma, 10,300 ft., which is situ- 
ated N.W. of the city of Santo Domingo. 
It has a coast-lino of 1250 m., which has 
bomo good harbours, the Samana inlet 
containing one 30 m. in length. There are 
four large rivs., tho Yaqui. the Neyba, the 
Yuna, and the Artlbonite, as well as smaller 
ones, but the months of all are obstruc ted 
by shallows, so that they are only na>Ig- 
able for light riv. craft. H. has a wider 
range of climate than any other part of ♦ he 
Antilles, owing to the great diversity of 
its relief. The yearly rainfall is abundant, 
but is badlv distributed; tho uplands are 
constantly bathed in dense mists or heavy 
dews, while other dists. have hardly any 
rain. The mts. are densely wooded, and 
such valuable species as rosewood, maho- 
gany, eat inwood, pines, cedars, oaks, and 
lronwood arc found. All tropical fruits, 
too, arrive at perfection, the coffee shrub 
yielding heavy crops, and no other region 
is better suited for tobacco and sugar cul- 
ture. Sev. ores exist in abundance, gold, 
silver, copper, tin, etc., but the mines arc 
no longer worked. II. is predominantly 
agric.; except for services such as eloctnc 
light, automobile depots and garages, and 
a single large-scale sugar factory there Is 
no industry or outlet for industrial train- 
ing, The chief ogrio, products are coffee, 
cotton, sisal, sugar, tobacco, pineapples, 
and bananas. Apart from retail trade 
commerce is confined to tho seaports, and 


Is largely In tho hands of foreigners. The 
retail textile trade in particular Is In the 
hands of Syrians, Palestinians, and other 
Levantines w ho are detested by the native 
ruling classes. 

The republic of H. owns the VV. part of 
the Is., and has an area of 10,204 sq. m. 
The old constitution of II. provided for 
freedom of worship, trial by Jury, freedom 
of the press, etc, n. is now governed 
under a constitution ratified in 1 918, which 
provides for the creation of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. 11. is governed 
under a centralised system provided by 
the constitution of 1935, to which, how- 
ovor, many amendments wore added in 
1939, considerably enhancing the powers 
of the National Assembly. Tho president 
Is elected by a two -thirds vote of the 
Assembly, and serves for five years. Tho 
Assembly, which has exclusive power to 
amend the constitution, consists of thirty - 
soven deputies and twenty-one senators, 
and, as life members, all ex -presidents who 
have completed their terms of olllco since 
1930. Deputies are elected for four years 
by popular vote; senators for six years, 
eleven of them by being elected by the 
deputies and ten appointed bv the presi- 
dent. Tho pop., which. In 1930. was esti- 
mated at 3,000,000, is almost entirely com- 
posed of Negroes (with Homo 3000 white 
foreign residents) who speak a vatots ol 
Fr. origin known as Creole; but Fr. Is the 
official language. Tho c huf tns. are Port- 
au-Prlnee (cap.), with a pop. of 125,000; 
Cap llaiticn (20,000); Aux Caycs (15,000); 
Gonalvca (12,000); Jacmol (10,000); St. 
Marc (10,000); Port do Falx (8000); and 
Plaisance, tiros Momo, and La Croix des 
Bouquets in tho interior. There is regular 
passenger steamship communication with 
New \ ork, Jamaica, Cuba, and tho Canal 
Zone. There is regular passenger and 
mail air communication with U.S.A. via 
Cuba, and with S. America via Santo 
Domingo, Puerto Rico, anil Trinidad. 
There are freight Htrvices between JI . 
and the chief European ports. New York, 
gulf ports, other is. of tho Antilles, the 
Canal Zone, and Colombia. There aro 
about 135 m. of railway. Wireless tele- 
phony was ostab. in 1937 between LI. and 
Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, New York, 
and Europe. A wireless broadcast station 
has been erected at Leogano, some 20 m. 
W. of the cap. 

History ,— After tho discovery of IT. by 
Columbus, wbo called it E a pa ho la (Little 
Spain), adventurers from Euro po, drawn 
by tho usual stories of go|d, flocked to tbo 
Is. and In three decades crushed tho abori- 
gines out of existence. Negro slaves were 
first brought into the Is. kt the opening of 
the sixteenth century, and In 1517 tho 
Importation of 4000 slates annually was 
authorised. In 1630 a pilxed colony of 
Fr. and Eng., who bad bfcon driven out of 
St. Kitts (g.aj and estkb. buccaneering 
blde-outs on Tortuga, settled in H. At 
tho end of tho century that part of H. 
which they occupied was ceded to Franco 
by the treaty of Ryswlck, and named 
Saint Dominique by the Fr. The colony 
prospered until the Fr. Revolution, whon 
the freo coloured people demanded that 
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the Ft. revolutionary principles should 
apply to them. This was opposed by the 
Fr., and conflict ensued. In 1791 the 
mulattocs, disappointed at not being- made 
Fr. citizens, Bided with the Negroes against 
the Fr. in a war which originated in a 
slave rising. In 1793 the abolition of 
slavery was proclaimed, and the Eng. 
having invaded the is., Towsaint I/Ouver- 
ture, leader of the Negroes throw in his 
lot with the Fr., who made him com- 
mander of their forces. The Eng. were 
expelled in 1798, and the Fr. thus became 
masters of the whole is., which had been 
ceded to them by the treaty of Basle in 
1795. Toussalnt In 1801 set up a con- 
stitutional form of gov. with himself as 
president for life, but Bonaparto, with the 
intention of reintroducing slavery, dis- 
atched a large force to tne is. under his 
rother-in-law, Gen. Lcclerc. The Negroes 
took to the mts. and a desultory war fol- 
lowed until Lcclerc, having cajoled Tous- 
saint into suspending hostilities and 
invited him to a parley, treacherously sent 
him to France, where ho d. In prison in 
1803. The infuriated Negroes renewed 
the struggle under Gen. Dessalines, a 
former black slave «r»bn had fought under 
Toussaint, in the same but on the 

approach of an Eng. sqnadron they agreed 
to evacuate the is., and in the next year 
its independence was declared, and the 
old name II. restored, Dessalines being 
made governor for life. Later that year 
he proclaimed himself emperor, bui was 
assassinated in 1800, and two rival chiefs, 
Clirlstophe and Pdtion, set themselves up 
in the N. and S. respectively, while the 
Spaniards seized the E. part of the Is., 
naming it Santo Domingo. l’6tlon d. in 
1818, and Christ opho took his own life two 
years lator. Gen. Boyer was master of 
the Is. until 1843, but was expelled hv a 
revolution, and in 1844 the people in the 
E. part estab. the Dominican republic; 
and from that date the two political divs. 
have been maintained. In 1915 a treaty 
was concluded with the IT.S.A. for tlio 
control of various public services by Amcr. 
officials. In 1931 the U.S. olliclals in 
charge of public health, public works, and 
other services wore withdrawn, while the 
last II.fi. marines evacuated If. alter an 
occupation of nineteen years. Until 1947 
the financial servico was under Amcr. 
control, there being a fiscal representa- 
tive and his deputy, who were appointed 
by the president of IT. on the nomin.it ion 
of the Amcr. president. The Amcr. ( ontrol 
of tho Haitian reserves ended officially on 
Oct. 1, 1947, when tho Haitian Gov. 
redeemed the outstanding balance of 
tho Amer. loan (1922), amounting to 
85,400,000. See H. P. Davis, Slack 
Democracy, the Story of Haiti, 1936; 

Yu K. Ilurston, Voodoo (lods, 1939: and 
J. G. Leyburn, The Haitian Pcojrie. J941. 

Hai yun tau, or Hai Yan Tao, Battle of, 
was a battle of tho fiino-Jap. war of 
1 894-95. It was fought on Sept. 17,1 894 ; 
the Chinese fleet was commanded by Adm. 
Ting, and the Jap. by Vice- Adm. Ito. The 
battle resulted in a Jap. victory, by which 
they obtained the command of the sea in 
that quarter. 


Hakluyt 

Hajdu-B5sz3rmeny, see BO&zormeny. 

Hajdu-Dorog, com. and mrkt. tn. of 
Hungary, in the prov. of Hajdukcn, 
situated 20 m. N.W. of Debreozen. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Hajdunanas. tn. and magistracy of 
Hungary, in the prov. of Hajdnken. situ- 
ated 20 m. S. of Tokay. Pop. 20,000. 

Hajipur, tn. of Bengal, India, on the 
Little Gandak at its junction with the 
Ganges, in the MuzafTarpur dist. It has 
considerable water traffic. The old fort 
hero was taken by the imperial troops in 
1572 and 1574. Pop. 26,000. 

Hajj, see Hadj, 

Hakata, seaport tn. of Japan on the 
N.W. coast of Kinshin Is., 70 m. N.N.E. 
of Nagasaki, with manufs. of Bilk. It Is also 
noted for its faience ware. Pop. 25,000. 

Hake, Thomas Gordon (1809-95), Eng. 
poet, was b at Leeds and came of an old 
Devonshire family. Ills mother’s maiden 
name w*as Gordon, no entered the medi- 
cal profession, studying at fit. George’s 
Hospital, London, and at Edinburgh, but 
he abandoned medicine for literature. lie 
met with .1 friend in Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, who keenly interested himself in his 
literary efforts. When he was thirty 
years of ago he pub. a prose epic called 
Vales, which was reprinted as ‘Valdurno’ 
in A insv'orth'8 Magazine. His poems were 
reviewed by Rossetti iu the Academy and 
Fortnightly Her Lev. His chief productions 
are Madeline (1871); Parables and 'Idles 
(1872): The Serpent Play (1883); A etc 
Day Sonnets (1890); and Memoirs of 
Fight*/ Years (1892). A civil list literary 
pension was bestowed upon him in 1893, 
which he lived to enjoy for only two years. 

Hake < Mcrluccius), fish of tlic cod 
family, which has an elongate d body, two 
dorsal 11 us, one short and one long, and a 
very long anal flu. The head is flattened, 
and the mouth has no barbels. It varies 
in length from 3 to 4 ft., and has a dark 
grey back, but is much lighter at the sides 
and underneath. It is found in tho Brit, 
teas and off the r oasis of Europe and E. N. 
America, and large quantities ire con- 
sumed as food, the flesh being white and 
flaky. The spawning season is from 
March to June, and during these months 
the flsh keep** near the bottom and has to 
bo caught by trawl-nets; at other times it 
Is taken by lines. 

Hakim-ibn-Allah, see Al-Hakiw-JBN- 
0'ITO. 

Hakkas (‘guests’ or ‘strangers’), people 
of China found chiefly in Kwangtung, 
Fukien, and Formosa. They differ from 
tho ( ’hmese in disposition, appearance, aud 
customs, and 6peak a distinct dialect. 
They are very industrious and have great 
intelligence, and serve as intermediaries 
betw ec n tho Chinese and European traders 
aud natives. They were persecuted by 
the nntivo pop. for over 2000 years, yet at 
tho invasion of Kublai Khan they dis- 
tinguished the ^selves by their bravery on 
the Chinese side. 

Hakluyt, Richard <1551 or 1552-1616), 
Eng. geographer: belonged to a family 
long settled in Herefordshire, and trace- 
able c. 1260 under the name of Oaklutel 
or Haklltel. Educated at Westminster 
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School and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he held a studentship for sev. years after 
taking his decree. To distinguish him 
from nis cousin and namesake, R. H. the 
lawyer, he is soinotinies referred to as 
H. H. tho preacher. II. the lawyer. a 
noteworthy but minor character in tho 
Elizabethan story, was head of the family 
and possessor of the Herefordshire pro- 
perty. H. took holy orders, the only 
course open to a man of no private for- 
tune. who wished to devote his life to 
scholarship, and particularly to cosmo- 
graphy. Became prebendary of Bristol, 
1586, and seven years later arch deacon of 
Westminster. Ills books had a strong 
radical purpose, being indeed called for 
y the spirit ami necessities of the times. 
That H. was consciously a publicist and a 
historian ns w ell as a geographer is evident 
from his own words: thus in his dedication 
of a pub. to Raleigh in 1587 lie remarks 
that ‘geography is tho eye of history* in a 
context which leaves no doubt that hist, 
is the primary motive and geography 
accessory. The Elizabethan period called 
for work of a publicist and a counsellor 
for present and future enterprise across 
the ocean, and the public interest with 
which II. was concerned was first the re- 
vival, and then the advancement of 
national greatness by means of trade. II. 
was a forceful advocate of the colonial 
school of thought and of sea power, though 
by the latter lie meant rather seamen and 
merchant shipping than warships and 
gun^. In 158*2 he pub. Divers Voyages 
touching the Discovery of Ainerica. This 
work was new of its kind, and an admir- 
able piece of work for tho end in view, 
namely to interest intelligent men in the 
enterprise then about to be undertaken by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert: to colonise N. 
America; for though H. did not givo 
prominence to Gilbert’s name or inten- 
tions, he familiarised tho reading public 
with the idea of Eng. dominion in N. 
America. In 1584 PI. \isited London, 
where Raleigh engaged him to aid his 
project for colonisation in America, and 
the outcome was the Discourse of the 
Western Planting , his longest piece of con- 
tinuous writing, and diflcrent in litcrurv 
character from tho editorial work which 
occupied most of his career. It was first 
printed in 1877, or 300 >ears after it was 
written. In fact tho book was direr led at 
the queen, and is worth perusal to-dav as u 
'fascinating essay in planning, wisely re- 
jected,' but it failed to move Elizabeth. 
H. went to Paris, where he encountered 

e bes from Fr. and Portuguese at Eng- 
nd's failure to rise to her opportunities. 
This aroused his feelings as a patriot, and 
set him to work on a new project of wide 
6cope — a complete collection of all the 
Eng. travels and explorations by sea and 
land since tho banning of Eng. hist. Tho 
full title, so characteristic of il.'s rolling 
style, is The principall Navigations , 
Voiages and Discoveries of the English 
nation made by Sea nr over Land , in tin 
most remote and farthest distant Quarters 
of t he earth at any time within the compasse 
of these 1500 yeeres. It was an epoch- 
making work, dedicated to Sir Francis 


Walsingbam, and pub. in 1589; It was 
superseded by the author ten years later 
by a much longer work, under an almost 
identical title. This latter work was in 
three vols., tho first dedicated to Lord 
Howard, the second and third to Sir 
Robert Cecil. It was tho crown of il.’s 
career, and has always been highly 
esteemed. Froudo called it 'the prose 
epic of tho English nation.* In the final 
Voyages , indeed, H. created a living book, 
which is bought and read to this day. It 
may bo said, too, that ho is known to-day 
by this one book, for all Ills other work 
was for his own generation, and much of 
it was forgotten until the rediscovery by 
modern research. His magnum ojjus was 
reprinted in 12 vols. (tho Glasgow ed.) In 
1 903-5. It is also in Everyman’s Library. 
His last work was a trans. from the 
Portuguese, known as Virginia Richly 
Valued (1009). II. is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. See centenary vol. of 
H. Society. Richard Hakluyt and his 
Successors , H. Society workH, second series. 
No. XCIJI., 1946. 

Hakluyt Society was founded in 1816 for 
printing 'rare and valuable Voyages, 
Travels, Naval Expeditions, and other 
geographical records.’ Tho H. S.. there- 
fore, described Its work os geographical. 
But its 225 vols. (down to 1946) wcri' to 
build up, nevertheless, a collection of 
material whose Interest becaino increas- 
ingly historical as the scope of hist, ex- 
anded to embrace It. Some 225 vols. 
ave now been issued by tlio society, which 
include Divers Voyages (1850); Principall 
Navigations (1903 5); Adm. Bethunc’sod. 
of II. ’s Oalcdno was pub. m 1862 ; Bea/ley’s 
ed. of Carpini , Rubruquis , and other 
medieval texts from H. in 1903. The 
society also issued Purchas’s Pilgrimcs 
(1903-5). See centenary vol., Richard 
Hakluyt and his Successors, H. S. works, 
second series, No. XCIII., 1946. 

Hakodate, or Hakodadl, seaport tu. of 
Japan on the is. of Yozo: it was formerly 
tho cap. of the is. until supplanted by 
Sapporo. It is frequently compared with 
Gibraltar on account of its position. Be- 
fore the Second World War there wits 
daily steamboat traffic with Aornorl, and 
also passages to Yokohama, etc. II. is 
connected by rail with Tokio. The ex- 
ports are edible seaweed, dried fish, fish 
manure, fur^, sulphur, beans, pulse, etc., 
but foreign trade was of small account 
eveu before the war. Pop. about 20?, 000. 

Hakon, sec Haakon. 

Halas, or Kiskunhalas, tn. of Hungary, 
situated on Lake Halasta, 75 m. S.S.E. of 
Budapest. There is a trade in wine. 
Pop. 19,000. , 

Halberd, or Halbert, weapon, which con- 
sists of a combined upon* and axe, i.e. a 
wooden staff about 5 1 ft. long, surmounted 
by an axe-biado, tho end opposite the staff 
furnishing a spear. This weapon was 
much used during tho fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and while similar in 
make, Hs. varied a little in shape; some 
blades were extremely narrow, while 
others were fiat, brood, and double-edged. 
The H. originated In Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, and later was used by the Swiss, 
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Fr., fttid Eng. Now tho II. 1 h carried by 
yeomen of tho guard on ceremonial occa- 
sions, being a mere symbol of authority. 

Halberstadt* til. or Saxony, Germany, 
situated at tho base of tho Ilarz Mis., on 
the K. Uolzemmo, a trlb. of the Bode, 30 
in. S.W. of Magdeburg. It is extremely 
quaint; many houses date from the fif- 
teenth century and are dccorutod with 
line carving. Tho cathedral (thirteenth 
to fifteenth century) is Gothic and, viewed 
from the interior, is particularly lofty and 
majestic. Before tho Second World War 
the in. had manufs. of gloves, sugar, etc., 
aud there are railway works, paper mills, 
and brewerios. 1J. was heavily raided by 
allied bombers in daylight on Feb. 22, 
1944. Pop. 50,000 
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Halcyon Days, we Altvon. 

Halcyone, we Aic\ovk. 

Haicyonideo, see Kinupishrim. 

Haldane, James Alexander (1708 1851), 
Scottish preacher, b. at Dundee. When a 
mail ho settled in Edinburgh (1704;, and 
estab. the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home (1797). In this uork ho 
was aided by his brother, Robert, and 
friends. lie seceded from tho Church of 
Scotland, and founded in Edinburgh in 
1799 tho flrftt Congregational church in 
Scotland, and became its pastor, lie 
wrote numerous controversial treatises, 
but more important arc his itinerant evan- 
gelist fc tours throughout Scotland. His 
brother built for him a great ' tabernacle ' 
in Leith Walk, Edinburgh. See A. II., 
Liven of Itobert and James A . Haldane . 


Haldane, John Burdon Sanderson* Brit, 
man of science; b. Nov. 1892; son of 
Prof. John Scott H. Educated Oxford 
Preparatory School; Eton; and New Col- 
lege, Oxford (where he obtained a first 
in groats, or classics). Served with the 
Black Watch in First World War (France 
and Iraq); twice wounded; captain, 1915. 
Fellow of New College, 1919-22. Dunn 
reader in biochemistry, Cambridge Uniw, 
from 1 922 to 1933, when he left Cambridge 
to become prof, of genetics at London 
Cniv., a post which ho held until 1937, 
when lie was elected the first prof, of 
biochemistry at Univ. College. Head of 
gcnctical dopt., John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, since 1027. In 1930 he be- 
came Fullorian prof, of physiology at the 
Royal Institution. lie has attained cele- 
brity by uniting scientifio attainments 
with a wonderfully facilo literary style. 
Must of Ids technical writings — on physio- 
logy, natural selection, etc. — are in tho 
Journal of Physiology, the Journal of 
(Jenetics, and the Proceedings of the Cam - 
bridge Philosophical Society. The general 
public has read with interest Datdalns , or 
Science and the Future (1924); and Calli - 
meus: a Defence of Chemical Warfare 
(1923), in tho To-day and To-morrow 
Scries; a book of short papers entitled 
Possible Worlds (1927); and Science and 
Ethics (1928). lie has written, in colla- 
boration with Julian lluxley. Animal 
lUulogy, a students’ book (1927). Later 
pubs, include Enzymes (1930); The Causes 
of Evolution (1933); The Marxist Philo- 
sophy and the Sciences (193S); A 'em Paths 
in ( ienchcs (1941); and Science Advances 
(1948). lie is also well known for his 
broadcast talks. 

Haldane, John Scott (1860-1936), Brit, 
scientist, b. in Edinburgh, brother of Vis- 
count II. (< 7 .i\). Studied physiology at 
various uni vs., and became reader in that 
subject at Oxford, His most valuable 
achievements in research were in the 
principles of respiration. Expert on prob- 
lems of atmosphere in mines. H»* devised 
tiie 11. gas-analysis apparatus. 

Haldane, Robert (1764-1812), .Scottish 
propagandist, brother of James II., b. in 
London. He was educated at Edinburgh 
Univ., ii ml spent some years Li the navy, 
being present at the relief of Gibraltar, 
but In 1733 retired to Airthrey, near Stir- 
ling. Here ho devoted himself to tho 
adMuicement of Christianity, and in 1797 
founded, with his brother and others, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
at Home. In Montuuban ill 1817 ho pro- 
cured t ho printing of two ods. of the Bible 
in Fr., and circulated a Fr. trails, of bis 
Evidences and Authority of Divine Peer la- 
tum (one of his most important works). 
He returned to Scotland in 1819. He also 
wrote The Authenticity and Inspiration of 
the Scriptures (1828); and Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Homans (1835). 

Haldane of Clean* Riohard Burdon Hal* 
dane. Viscount 4,1^56-1928), Brit. Liberal 
states man aud critieAl philosopher, b. in 
Edinburgh. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy, and there, loading a life 
of tlio most Spartan simplicity, laid the 
foundations of that profound scholarship 
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which made his subsequent career bo dis 
tinguished He graduated at Edinburgh 
Umv , where he gained every possible dis 
Unction in philosophy and acquired a 
good knowledge of science and mat he 
inatics, and then at Gottingen, where, as 
the pupil of Lotze, philosophy became his 
governing passion He was called to the 
Bar in 1879, becoming queen's oounsel in 
1890 He entered Parliament In 188$ as 
member for Haddingtonshire, and re- 
tained his seat until 191 1 His entry into 
Parliament was almost contemporaneous 
with that of Asquith and Lord Grey of 
h allodon with both of whom he was soon 
on terms of close friendship Gladstone 
was then Prune Minister but H , whoso 
legal activities precluded continuous 
attendance at the House did not at that 
time attract the Premier to the came 
degiee as did his two friends, but tliree 

} rears later when the Conservatlv es weie 
n office, his sound judgment on cduca 
tional administration coupled with hiB 
euppoit, though a Liberal of Balfour s 
unsuccessful attempt to solve the Horn 
Catholic univ question (q v >, proved his 
worth as adviser unbiased by faction or 
prejudice 

He was eminent alike in law, politics, 
and philosophy and exorcised a more en 
during influence on contemporary inxtitu 
tions than any man of his time At vauous 
periods of his career he aroused strong 
antagonisms, as might bo expected of a 
think* r and statesman whose opinions 
went bey oiul mere party bounds and w ho 
like 1? agui t realised that democracy with 
out true li adeiship could degeneiate into 
the rule of the mob Unlike many su* ccss 
ful st itesmen who have used the Bar us a 
stepping stone to politics H also left his 
mark as a lawyer his judgmonts in the 
Iloubo of Lords and In the Pnvj Council 
aflordlng many notable precodents In 
this sphere he rendered much assistance m 
the thomj problem between the govs of 
( anoda aiul Newfoundland concerning the 
I abrador boundaries , while as a law re 
former he had a large share in rationabsmg 
the liw of real property During the b 
Afrn \n war 1899-1902, he was conspn u 
ous is a I lbcral imperialist, being v i< e 

? resident of the liberal League m 1 )01 
n that w ir os in the crises of Home Rule 
and 1 tnflf Reform Liberal cohesion was 
sorely tried but H always pursued an 
indep ndent line, and it is probable tbit 
his urns hittir reflected tho opinion of 
the nation than those of his colleagues 
Ho lef isc l to join in C ampbcll Banw i 
mans c inhumation of tho gov 's action 
in the S \fiuan war, and strongly op 
posed Milntrs reactionary proposal, later 
on to buspmd the constitution of the 
colony With the I dotation Hill of 1902 
however Liber il unity was restored and 
intensified by thefr opposition to Cham 
bcrlam's toriL reform proposals of 1003 
in which opposition H played an Ini 
portant part But the great landmark In 
pis political career w vs his appointment In 
1905 as secretary of stato for war IBs 
great work in that c&pacit y was the sup 
piemen ting of the itfoims of Cardwell 
(q.v ) by the creation of an expeditionary 


force, the substitution of tbe territorial 
force (now army) for the old volunteers 
and militia, and the formation of a general 
staff on the lines reeommonded by the 
Lsher Committee — reforms which not only 
terminated a period of drift and Inde- 
cision, but so reorganised and modernised 
the military forces of the nation as to en 
hanco beyond all recognition Its chances 
of meeting the subsequent cusis of tho 
Iilrsfc World War Some ex puts have 
alleged that H was wiong in cutting down 
the aitiilory to effect these reforms, bnt 
the success of the expeditionary force in 
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1914 In face of colossal difficulties does 
not justify this contention Less sincere 
if more flattering is tho attempt made in 
the Life of Henry Wilson (chief of the 
general staff in the later years of tho war 
and afterwards) to credit Wilson with the 
greater port of H a reforms but evich ntly 
without any striking success , and tho re- 
putation of H as the greatest war minister 
since Cardwell seems securely estab A 
detailed at * mint of Ilia part in advising the 
Cabinet on the military measures neces 
sarj to nu ct a possible world crisis is to bo 
found in British Dot umenis on the 0> tains 
of the War (ed bj Gooch and Tempt rley) 
where It will lie seen that tho Moroccan 
imbroglio h id by 1905 already opened the 
eyes of the Brit Gov to tho possibility of 
a world crisis with Germany SI inili 
tary lefoims were probably the utmost 
that could have been oc qomphshed on the 
basis of th< voluntary system, for he was 
opposed t ) tho eliam pi ofis of compulsory 
Berv ico, in which attitudehe was supported 
both by the general staff and by the 
general body of opinion in the country 
Possessing an exceptional knowledge of 
Germany U in the period bofore tho 
I irst World War, was the chief ministerial 
adviser to tho foreign secretary in ques 
tions appertaining to that country, and 
his cautious sympathy with Gcr ideals 
and institutions tempered the pronounced 
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anti -Teutonic attitude of the depart- 
mental advisers. This sympathy for Ger- 
many became cnrstalllsed in the famous 
phrase in which he described the country 
as his 'spiritual home,* a phrase which 
brought down on him unmeasured and ill- 
judged condemnation during the war, an 
outcry which in no way weakened his 
goodwill towards Germany, as may be 
seen in his Before the War , pub. in 1020. 
H. at all times worked hard for the preser- 
vation of concord between Great Britain 
and Germany, and his visits to Berlin In 
1900 and 1912 did temporarily allay 
mutual suspicions. When the First World 
War broko out 11. gave the gov, his un- 
qualified support; but, on the formation 
of tho first Coalition Gov. in 1915 the 
Conservatives demanded his exclusion 
from office, and Asquith Welded to the 
demand, a surrender which permanently 
cooled the friendship between the two 
statesmen. The immediate result of the 
severance was, however, to accentuate 
11. ’s natural tendency to independence of 
judgment, and. after tho war, he trans- 
ferred his services to the Labour party, 
becoming their first lord chancellor, in 
1923, this being tbo second time he had 
occupied the woolrfm*', the former occa- 
sion being when ko succeeded Lord Lore- 
burn in 1 9 1 2. His position was, however, 
anomalous, and after tho defeat of his 
party in 1924 it is doubtful whether he 
would have again resumed office, though 
ho remained leader of the Opposition in 
the Iiords. He was rector of Edinburgh 
Univ. and chancellor of tbo nniv. of 
Bristol before tho war. ATter the war, 
when the Goethe Society was re\ived, he 
succeeded Sir Adophus Ward in tho pre- 
sidency. 

As a philosopher, II. initiated no new 
school of thought, and was hardly a con- 
structive philosopher in nny souse of tbo 
term. A confirmed adherent of the 
Hegelian mctaphysic, his philosophical 
reputation rests partly on his interpreta- 
tion of Hegelian thought, and part Ly on his 
own doctrine of tho fundamental character 
of knowledge and of degrees of know- 
ledge and reality. From 1902 to 1904 he 
was GUTord lecturer in St. Andrews Univ., 
and In 1903 pub. The Pathway to Beatify, 
his most important work, tho thesis of 
which is his belief that reality is knowledge 
— -a conviction which ho attempted, later, 
to connect, with Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. His other chief works on philo- 
sophy are Essays in Philosophical Criti- 
cism (in collaboration with Prof. Seth, 
1883); The Philosophy of Humanism 
(1922); Human Experience (1926), a sum- 
mary of his opinions, which was widely 
read; and Affirmations (1928), a series of 
pamphlet* on his doctrino of knowledge. 
Other works, Life of Adam Smith (1887): 
a trans. of Schopenhauer's World as Will 
and Idea (in collaboration with J. Kemp, 
1883); and Education and Empire (1902). 
He was made Viscount H . of Cloan in 1 9 1 1, 
being the first to hold that title. See his 
autobiography, 1920, and F. Maurice, The 
Life of V iscouvt Haldane of Cloan , 1939. 

Holds, Jean Baptiste du (1674-1743), 
Fr. Jesuit, b. in Paris. For many years he 


was occupied in adapting the letters and 
reports or the missionaries for pub., and 
from this source derived his material tor 
his great work, Description gtographique, 
hisiorique , etc., de la Chine , pub. in 1735. 
This book has been trans. Into many 
languages, including Eng., and was long 
regarded as the standard work of reference 
on the subject of which It treats. 

Halden, see Frederikshald. 

Hale, Edward Everett (1 822-1909), 
Amer. Unitarian minister and author, 6. 
at Boston, U.S.A., and graduated at 
Harvard (1839). In 1856 he became 
pastor of tho 8. Congregational Society 
in Boston, a Unitarian church, only re- 
signing in 1899. Though he regarded his 
Christian ministry as his true work in life, 
ho yet found time to contribute volumi- 
nously to the periodical press, to edit 
magazines and newspapers, and to be tho 
author of over sixty vols. of fiction, 
juvenile stories, hist., biography, and ser- 
mons. His fame as a writer rests chiefly 
on his celebrated short story The Man 
without a Country, which, contributed to 
the Atlantic Monthly during tho darkest 
moments of the Civil war, is said to have 
done much to bolp tho cause of tho Union 
in the N. The detailed realism of style 
ho employed in this and in other of his 
non-romantic stories, such as Ten Times 
One is Ten (1870), induced in many 
readers the belief that the narrative was 
a record of Bober fact. Tho last-named 
story, centring on its hero Harry Wads- 
worth and his motto ‘Look up and not 
down,’ led to the formation in some 
parts of the country of Look-up Legions 
and Harry Wadsworth clubs — all indica- 
tive of the strong Influence his personality 
always exercised, especially on New Eng- 
land life. IBs other writings include 
Franklin in Frarwe (1887-88), written in 
collaboration with his son, and James 
Russell Lowell and his Friends (1899), 
both these works being the fruit of much 
painstaking research. A collected cd. of 
nia works appeared in 1898-1 9«il. See 
E. Hale. The Life and Letters of Edward 
Everett Hate, 1917. 

Hale, George Ellery (1868-1938), Amer. 
astronomer, b. at Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
He organised tbo Kenwood observatory 
and, while there, invented an instrument 
for photographing tho sun in certain 
aspects of its light. In 1892 he was 
mado assistant prof, of astronomy at 
the univ. of Chicago, and organised and 
became diroetor of the great Yerkos 
observatory. In 1904 he left Chicago, 
and organised the even bigger obser- 
vatory at Mt. Wilson, California, and 
was connected with it as director from 
that date until 1923. He became noted 
among his peers as a specialist in solar 
physics, particularly solar vortices and 
solar magnetic fields. Awarded the Copley 
medal of the Koval Sooicty, and numerous 
other foreign d i- Unctions. A mong his best- 
known books ftitf The Story of Solar Evolu- 
tion (1908); The Depth of the Universe 
(1024); Beyond the Milky Way (1925); 
Signals from the Stars (1930) ; and numerous 
books and papers on spectroscopy and 
solar and stellar physics. 
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Hale, Horatio Emmons (1817-96), Amor. pub. In Vegetable Staticks (1727), and in 
lawyer and philologist, b . in New Hump- animal physiology in Statical Essays 
shire. Graduated at Harvard in 1837. (1733). Ho also wrote Philosophical Ex* 
His great work. Ethnology and Philology peri merits (1739). lie was a F.R.iS. in 
(1846), the 6th vol. of the reports on 1718. Copley medallist in 1739. and 
Charles Wilkes’s exploring expedition of vice-president of the Society of Arts in 
1838-42 ( sec Wilkes, Charles), contains 1755. 

a large amount of philological data and is Halesowen, par. and mrkt. tn. of Wor- 
said to have laid the foundations of the eestershire, England, situated in the Old- 
ethnography of Polynesia, llo also ed. bury pari. div. Tlio par. has an acrcago 
The Iroquois Book of Bites (1883). of 12,439, and the tn. lies in a fertile valley, 

Hale, Sir Matthew (1609-76), Eng. watered by the Stour aud its feeders, 
lawyer and judge, was b. at Alderloy in There are extensive iron and steel works 
Gloucestershire. He was called to the and manufs. of anchors, gim barrels, 
Bar in 1637. and in 1653 became judge in perambulators, agric. implements, etc. 
tho couit of common pleas. In 1055 he Win. rthenstone, the poet, is buried hero, 
sat in Cromwell's Parliament, but on tiie The ruins of a 1 ’remonstratonsiun abbey. 
Restoration (1660) he was mado chief founded in 1215, aro to l»e seen 9. W. of the 
baron of the exchequer, and received tho tn. Pop. (dist.) (1931) 36,100; (par.) 
order of knighthood. In 1671 ho was 5000. 

made lord chief justice, but resigned in Halesworth, par. and mrkt. tn. of 
IG76 owing to ill-health. It is significant Suffolk, England, situated on the Blytli, 
that while II. was neither a good speaker 27 in. N.E. of Ipswich. There were a few 
nor a bold pleader he rose to the head of breweries. Pop. 2100. 
his profession, but ho owed his success to HalSvy, £lie (1870-1937), Fr. historian, 
the fact that he steered a middle course, b. at Etretat, 9eino-lnf6rioure, France, son 
realising thut a judge and lawyer can best of Ludovle H. Educated in Paris, at the 
serve his country who bolds himself aloof Ecolc Normal© Supfcrleuro and the Lyceo 
from partisanship. He wrote History of Condorcct. In 1898 he became prof, at 
the Common Law of England (1713); and the Ecolo Libro des Sciences Politiques. 
History of the Plea* of the Crown (1736). In 1896 appeared his La Thcorie plain- 
lie was also the author of Contemplations, nicitnne des sciences ; La Formation do 
Moral and Divine (1676). containing edl- radicalism philosophiquc (3 vols.)in 1901 -1. 
tlcatory discourses, together with seven- He is, however, best known as a Htudent 
teen effusions In the heroic couplet, and of Eng. hist, and institutions and as the 
numerous MSS. on legal and religious author of Ilistoire du pcuptc anglais an 
subjects, which were pub. after Ids death. XIX* sit'cle (1913, 1923: trails. 1937, 
Hale, par., tn.. and \ II. of Cheshire, 1919). 

England, about 2 m. S.S.E. of Altrincham Halevy, Fromental (Jacques Francois 
and 7 m. W.S.W. of Stockport. The par. Fromental) (1799 1862). Fr. operatic rum- 
bas an acreage of 3721. and contains the poser of Jewish descent ; entered Paris 
Altrincham Girls’ Home, cstab. In 18^J, Fonsorvatoire at the age of eleven, and 
which has accommodation for sixty girls, became the pupil and friend of Cherubini, 
Pop. 13,200. by whoso musical purism lie was greatly 

Haleb, see Aleppo. influenced. After a few still-born early 

Halebid, vil. of Mysore, India, and the works he first gained recognition with the 
->ite of the anet. Dorasamudra. There excellent opera, Ja i Juice (1835), adding 
me the ruins of two temples which were later to his reputation by La Beinc de 
never completed, but which are regarded Chupre (1841); Prometheus Bound (18 49) ; 
as masterpieces of Hindu architecture. and The Temped, WTitten tho following 

Halepa, see Cvxka. vear for a London production. In 1851 

Hales (Doctor Irrefragabilis), see Alex- he was appointed secretary to tho Aca- 
anuj n of Hales. d6mio des Beaux- Arts. His music, which 

Hales, Alexander, see Alesius. consists almost entirely of lyrical dramas, 

Hales, John (1581-1656), Eng. scholar is brilliant and charming, rather than great 
and theologion, often called 'tho Ever- or profound; ho has been called tin* Fr. 
memorable/ was b. at Bath. He was cdu- Verdi. Saintc-Beuvo relates that II. was 
cated at Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, a man of genial disposition and wide 
and in 1612 became public loturcr on (ik. culture, an elegant poet, and an aocom- 
to the univ . IIo was present at tho Synod plished linguist. See lives by L. Halevy, 
of Dort in 1618, and his reports are in- 1862, and A. Pougln, 1865. 
eluded in hi*. Golden Remains (1659). In Haltvy, Joseph (1627 -1908), Fr. Semitic 
1636 ho wrote a tract. Schism and Schis- scholar, was b. at Aclrianople. Ho wroto 
maiics\ this fell into the hands of Laud, numerous books on Semitic, Berber, Jn- 
who made 11. one of his chaplains, and dinn, and Babylonian subjects, and for 
obtained for him a canonry at Windsor, sprue time was prof, of Ethiopian at tho 
In 1642 be was deprived of his office, and Kcolo des Haute? Etudes in Paris. In 
retired to Eton. See H. J. Elson, John 1868 ho made a journey to N. Abyssinia to 
Hales of Eton , 1918. study tho religion of the Jewish FaluHhas, 

Hales, Stephen (1677 -1761), Eng. philo- and in 1869 went to Yetncn in quest of 
sopher, physiologist, and inventor, 6. a Sahrean inscriptions, collecting as ninny 
Beckcsboarn; educated at Cambridge and as 860. His chief works are Mission 
Oxford; was curate of Teddlngton from arrtjologiquc dans le Yimtn (1872); Etudes 
1709. He invented krtifidal ventilators berbtres (1875); Nouvel Essai sur les in - 
and other contrivances. His valuable re- script iones proto -aralics (1903); PrHendus 
searches in vegetablo physiology wero mots assyrien en sumcrien (1905); and 
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<V allograph! e asayro-bnbylon ienne, 

Hal6vy, Lion (1802-83), Fr. man o t 
letters, brother of Fromcntul H. t the com- 
poser. He wrote U&wmfi de Vlmtoire dea 
Juifs (1827-28); Potsiea europtennca 
( 1 837 ) ; llecueils dc fable* (1844 ); La Grice 
tragique (1845-01); besides a life of his 
brother, and scv. dramatic pieces. 

Halivy , Ludovio (183 4-1 008 ), Fr. drama- 
tist, was b. in Paris. From his early years 
lie was connected with the stage, his uncle 
Fromeutal 11. being associated with the 
opera, and his father L6on H. being a 
dramatist, lie became famous b> the 
production of his Orphfe aux enfers ( 1858), 
a musical parody (a trails, of which was 
produced at Ills Majesty’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, in 1011, by Trco). About I860 ho 
met llenri Moll hoc, and the two colla- 
borated, producing operettas, farces, and 
eomedies. Their works met with extra- 
ordinary success, both being endowed with 
wit, humour, and observation of charac- 
ter, hut they owed a great part of their 
success to tho music of Offenbach, as 
indeed did Ids Orp/ue aux infers. Tho 
most celebrated were La Belle Helene 
(1861); Barbe-bleuc (1866); La Grande 
Jiuctusse de (Urn^t ' ■> <1867); and La 
Perichnlc (1868). Their ai tempts at more 
serious drama W'erc not so successful, 
hut Froufrou (I860), made a great hit. 
II. also made a name as a novelist, and 
w'us elected to the Fr. Academy in 1884. 
his L'Abbf Constantin (1882) being a great 
fa\ ounto. Ot her w orks of bis are Criquettc 
(1883); Mnrutie (1883); Kari-kan (1802); 
)m FaunUe Cardinal (1007); and Deux 
Manage s (1883). 

Hale-White, Sir William (1837-1949), 
Eng. physician and historian of medicine, 
b. in London, son of Win. Halo White 
(q.r.). better known as ‘Mark Rutherford,' 
the novelist. Entered Guy’s Hospital as 
a student in 1875; ten years later he was 
appointed assistant physician there; he 
was physician from 1890 to 1919, when he 
retired, and wom made consulting physi- 
(ian. From 1886 to 1893 he was one of 
the joint editors of Guy'* Jfospital lie j torts, 
and contributed many paper** to that 
journal over a period ot ilfty years. As 
president of the Fellowship of Medicine 
(1927 32) and as founder of the Post’ 
Graduate Medical Journal ho did much for 
medical education. Ho was president of 
the Association of Physicians of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1930-31 ), and one of 
the original editors of Us journal. Ho 
wrote numerous books on medicine, but 
the w’ork by which ho is so well known to 
generations of students and practitioners 
is his handbook of Materia Medica, Phan 
tnacy, Pharmacology , ami Therapeutics, the 
first ed. of which appeared In 1892, and 
the 26th ed. iu 1944. His other works in- 
clude A Text-book of General I'herapculic* 
(1880); A Text-book of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutic* (1901); and Common Affec- 
tions of the hirer (1908). In 1923 ho pub. 
a trans. of selected passages from Laeu- 
neo’s Treatise on Mediate Auscultation, 
with a biography, in the series of Medical 
Classics, cd. by l)r. Charles Singer. During 
his retirement he devoted his leisure to the 


study of medical hist, and pnb. Great 
Doctors of the Nineteenth Century (1935); 
and a book on Keats as Doctor and 
(1938). 

Haifa, see Esparto Grams. 

Haifa, see under Wadi IJajlfa. 

Half-blood, related through one parent 
only. When two persons are 6. of (he 
same father, hut not of the same mother, 
they are said to have a consanguinean 
relation one to the other, but if they have 
tho same mother and not the same father 
their relationship is eaid to bo uterine. 
In the succession to real or landed pro- 
perty a kinsman of the H. inherits next 
after a kinsman of the whole blood in the 
same degree, and after the issue of such 
kinsman when the common ancestor is a 
male, but next after the common ancestor 
when such ancestor is a female. So that 
brothers consanguinean inherited next 
after the bisters of the whole blood and 
their issue; and brothers uterine inherited 
next after the mother. But in the suc- 
cession to personal property relatives of 
the whole and tho half blood were on an 
equal footing. Under tho new law', by 
which the rules of succession to both real 
and personal property are assimilated, 
relatives of tho whole blood obtained 
priority over those of tho half blood; thus, 
for example, if a person dies Intestate, 
leaving surviving him brothers and sisters 
of the w’liole blood and a brother of the 
half blood the latter Is excluded altogether 
nml tho estate is distributed equally 
among tho others (Administration of Es- 
tates Act, 1925). It may ho noted that in 
Canada kinsmen of tho half blood inherit 
equally with those of full blood. 

Half Dome, or South Dome, granite 
nit. of California, situated near the E. end 
of the Yosemito valley. It is separated 
from N . 1 )oine by tho canyon of the Tenaya 
Fork, and rises 8800 ft. above the sea level. 

Half-pay, allowance given in the Brit. 
Army (corresponding to the Fr. demi- 
sable) to commissioned officer* who aro 
not actively' employed, and is most com- 
monly granted to those who Jmve been 
promoted to higher rank when there is no 
vacancy for them. Officers, as a rule, can 
be put on 11. at their own request or if 
suffering from illness, but can only con- 
tinue on the list for five years, after which 
period they must resign, permanent It. 
having been Abolished In 1884. They are 
then placed on ‘retired pay,* and are liable 
to be called upon to servo in case of great 
emergency, or when tho country is in 
peril. 

Half-tone Process, sec under Process 
Work. 

Haliartus, anet. tn. of Greece in llnent ia, 
situated on a hill overlooking Lake Copals. 
It was burnt down by Xerxes (480 b.c.) 
and rebuilt. In 395 B.c, the Thebans de- 
feated Lysamler in front of H. It was 
finally destroyed in 371 B.c, by the Roms. 

Haliburton. Thomas Chandler (1796- 
1865). uuthoi, was b. in Nova Scotia. 
Canada. Called to tho Bar there, he 
eventually' rose to bo chief justice, to 
which high office ho was appointed in 
1828. He retired tn 1856, when he came 
to England, where he resided until his 
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death. He was the author of many books, 
including histones of his native prov. ; but 
it is for his writings under tho pseudonym 
of * Sam Slick* that he became best known. 
The three series of The Clockmaker , or 
Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of Slick - 
ville (1837-40), were reprinted in England 
and attracted much attention. His wit 
was racy, and the rigour of his outspoken- 
ness was only gilded by the humorous 
coating under which he disguised it. There 
Is a memoir by F. Blake Crofton (1889). 

Halibut, or Holibut, so called because it 
was commonly eaten on holy days, is tho 
name given to //i ppoglossus vulgaris, a 
species of Pleuronectidte, or flat-tish 
(#.?.). It has both eyes on the right side, 
which is brown with deeper coloured mark- 
ings, tho under side being white; the 
mouth is symmetrically placed and very 
capacious ; the body is smooth and covered 
with small oval scales. The U. attains 
considerable size, specimens 7 or 8 ft. in 
length being common on the coasts of N. 
America, but the flesh of smaller Ashes is 
more highly esteemed; these are abundant 
on all tho Atlantlo coasts, though in- 
frequent In tho Eng. Channel. 

Halicarnassus, anct. Ok. city of Asia 
Minor, on the site of the modern Budrum, 
situated on the S.W. coast of Carla on tho 
Ceramic Gulf. Originally it was built 
partly on the is. of Zephyrla, but the latter 
became united to the mainland during the 
course of time, and the city consequently 
was extended. It was founded by the 
Dorians, who settled there from Trcczen, 
and was In 334 B.c. almost destroyed by 
the Macedonians. In 352 B.o. the Mauso- 
leum — the tomb of Mausolus — was erected 
which was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It consisted of a 
basement 142 ft. by 92 ft., a pedestal, 
Ionic columns, a pyramid, and a chariot 
group. Herodotus and Dionysius were b. 
in the city. * 

S alicore, see Dugono. 
alicz, see Galich a. 

Hallcz, or Galicz, tn. of E. Galicia, 
situated on the Dniester, 48 m. W.S.VV. of 
Tarnopol and 70 m. 8.S.E. of Lvov. Salt 
and soap are manufactured and a trade in 
lumber is also carried on. Tho tn. and 
fort of II. were bitterly contested in the 
First World War, falling to Gen. Brussllov 
(q.v.) cm Aug. 27, 1914, In the Galician 
campaign. After being retaken by Austro* 
Ger. forces 11. again fell to the Russians in 
July 1917, only to be takon again later 
that month by tho Austro-Gor. armies m 
tho course of the general debacle of the 
Russian armies during tho initial stages 
of the Russian Revolution. In the Second 
World War the tn. fell to tho Russians in 
their great drive of 1943-44 on Lvov and 
Other strongholds Pop. 5000. 

Halfdon Hill, hill situated 2 m. N.W. of 
Berwick-on -Tweed, England. It is noted 
for a battle fought, in 1333, between tho 
£ng. and Scots, when the latter were 
defeated. 

Halifax, Charles Montagu, Earl of (1661- 
1715), Eng. statesman ami poet, b, at 
Horton in Northamptonshire. He was 
educated at Westminster School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and assisted 


I Newton in forming the Philosophical 
Society of Cambridge In 1687 he wrote 
(with Matthow Prior) The Country/ Mouse 
and the Cttg Mouse (a parody on Dryden's 
Hmd arid Panther ), which secured him a 
great reputation. In 1689 ho entered 
Parliament as moinbor for Maldon ; in 1692 
was mado lord of tho treasury and com- 
menced the national debt by raising a loan 
of £1,000,000. In 1091 ho introduced a 
Bill for the incorporation of tho Bank of 
England, following out Paterson's Idea, 
and was for this made chancellor of tho 
Exchequer. In 1695 he took measures to 
remedy the currency, and in 1697 was 
made first lord of the Tieasury. In 1698 
and 1099 he acted as ono of the council of 
regency during the king's absence from 
England, and In 1699 accepted tlie audi- 
torslnp of the Exchequer, lie was im- 
peached for malpractices in 1701 and 1703, 
and continued out of othco during the 
reign of Queen Anne, but became first 
lord of tho Treasury on the accession of 
George I. He is especially famous as a 
minister of finance. 

Halifax, Edward Frederick Lindley 
Wood, third Viscount, of Kirkby-bnder- 
dale, E. Riding, Yorkshire (b. 1881). lint, 
statesman, son of second viscount H. 
Educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Conservative M.P. for the ltipon 
div. of Yorkshire in 1910. Between 1921 
and 1926, the year in which ho was ap- 
pointed viceroy of India and made Lord 
Irwin, he held successively the oitucs of 
pari, under-sccretary for tho colonies, 
president of tho Board of Education, and 
minister of agriculture. Privy councillor. 
1922. As viceroy of India ho favoured 
the gradual development of Indian con- 
stitutional progress to dominion fctatus. 
and endeavoured to reconcile Hindu and 
Moslem differences by promoting a con- 
ference In 1927. In 1929 he declared 
publicly in India that dominion status for 
India was tho goal of lint, policy In India, 
having, in England, previously submitted 
to the party leaders a statement that this 
was implicit in tho declarations already 
mado in India. Two years later he con- 
cluded a pact with Gandhi ( q.v .). After 
his return from India he was appointed in 
1932 — having In that year succeeded to 
tho title of Viscount II. president of tho 
Board of Education and, from 1935, was 
leader of tho House of Lords. Held 
successively tho offices of war secretary. 
Lord Privy beat, and Lord President of the 
Council. In Nov. 1937 he visited Hitlor 
at Berchtesgadon to discuss Anglo-Ger. 
relations, but nothing caftae of tho visit. 
Hitler being in a moody unresponsive 
frame of mind. On tho resignation of Mr. 
Anthony Eden (q.v.) H« was appointed 
foreign secretary (Fob. |5, 1938) in the 

K ov. of Mr. Neville Chaipborlain. and he 
old that post in the gov* of Mr. Winston 
Churchill until Dec. 1940, when he suc- 
ceeded Lord Lothian as &mbas. in Wash- 
ington. As foreign secretary it fell to him 
to declare Britain's foreign policy. Al- 
though In Oct. 1938 he declared that the 
Brit. Gov. must lose no opportunity of 
helping forward the results of the personal 
contacts estab. between Germany, Italy, 
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Franco, and Great Britain at Munich, he 
made it clear, live months later, after 
Germany hod Invaded Czechoslovakia, 
and annexed Momel that force would be 
mot by forco and recalled that 4 history 
recorded many attempts to dominate 
Europo, all ending In disaster to those who 
made them.* Ills speeches as foreign 
secretary bofore the outbreak of war and 
subsequently, admirably express the Brit, 
moral conscience, upholding tho sanctity 
of treaties and the pledged word. See 
A. C. Johnson, Viscount Halifax, 1941, 
and 8. Hodgson, Lord Halifax , 1941. 

Halifax, George Montagu, second Earl of 
(1716-71), assumed the surname Dunk on 
his marriage, in 1741, to Anne Iiie hards, 
the heiress of Sir Thomas Dunk, In 1748 
he was made president of tho Board of 
Trade, and helped to found Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. In 1757 he eutered tho Cabinet, 
and in 1761 was appointed lord -lieutenant 
of Ireland, and First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. In 1762 lie became secretary of 
state for tho N. dept, under tho carl 
of Bute. 

Halifax, George Savile, first Marquess of 
(16113 -95), Eng. statesman, b. at Thorn- 
hill, Yorkshire. 1> 1660 he was eleeted 
member for Pouiefract, and in 1668 was 
created Baron Savile of Eland and Vis- 
count 1C. lie took an active part in pass- 
ing through Parliament tho Test Act of 
1673; in 1680 was instrumental in getting 
the Exclusion Bill rejected, and in 1688 
took tho popular side on the occasion of 
the trial of 1 ho bishops. On the accession 
of William If I. ho was made Lord Privy 
deal, and bad considerable influence. H. 
was a great htutc<unun and consistent in 
lux principles, although he was not appre- 
ciated in his own day, earning for liimsclf 
tho title of ‘Trimmer,* which lie defended 
in Character of a Trimmer (circulated in 
MS., 1685, and first pub. in 1GS8). 

Halifax, municipal co. and bor. of W. 
Biding, Yorkshire, England, situated on 
tho Colder, 7 in. S.\V. of Bradford, 16 in. 
S.W. of Leeds, and 194 in. N.N.W. of 
London. It is served by the L.N.E. and 
L.M.S. sections of Brit. Railways. It 
ranks with Bradford, Leeds, and Hudders- 
field in tho woolleu and worsted manuf. ; 
and in the vicinity are important coal- 
mines and Iron and steel works; stone is 
nh»o quarried. The til. is chiefly modern, 
and contains some noteworthy buildings. 
Tho present par. church is tho third that 
has stood upon tho same site — once tho 
centre of tho in., but now solitary and 
apart through successive waves of the pop. 
flowing away In the course of development 
of trade. Of the ilrst church, built by 
the Cluniuc monks of Lowes, c. 1120, some 
Norman fragments survive. A second 
and larger church was built c. 1290, and 
three of tho windows of that building re- 
main. The foundations of tho present 
'church was probably laid r. 1150, and 
took over forty years to build, but the last 
of tho chapels was not completed until a 
century later. The ltokcby chapel, built 
Jn the reign of Henry VIII., is worthy of 
the old church. The Jacobean pews and 
tho elaborately carved font cover are 
among the treasures of the church and tho 


clear windows in the choir, dating from 
the Commonwealth, are unique. Most of 
the other Anglican churches of 11. were 
erected in tho nineteenth century. Iloly 
Trinity church belongs to the Classic style 
of the eighteenth century* hut it has been 
restored later. Ono of these modern 
churches, All Souls, is among the master- 

K of Sir G. Gilbert Scott. Itom.Catho- 
and the prin. Nonconformist de- 
nominations are represented by many 
churches. The tn. hall was’designed by Sir 
Charles Barry, tho architect of the Houses 
of Parliament. Jt is in tho It. style, and 
the upper portion of the tower is richly dec- 
orated by groups of figures representing 
Britannia supported by figures of Science 
and Art. It was opened in 1863 by the 
Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.). 
Belle Vuc, the residence of tho late Sir 
Francis Crossley, was acquired by the 
corporation of H. in 1889 and adapted for 
a public library. Tho Akroyd branch 
library is at Bank field, former residence 
of Edward Akroyd. al«o a noted bene- 
factor of the tn. The Belle Vuo museum 
was founded in 1897. Its reorganisation 
on modern lines, begun in 1937, was inter- 
rupted by tho war. The Bankfleld 
museum and art gallery in Akroyd Park, 
was opened in 1887 ; its main interests are 
textiles, art, and ethnography. Shibdon 
llail, in Shlbden Park, now scheduled as 
an anct. monument, is a very fine ‘period* 
museum, and tho hall Is a notable example 
of the old timbered houses of England, con- 
taining Boventeenth-ccntury furniture and 
a valuable collect ion of MSS. relating to the 
dist., early printed books and court rolls. 
The bor. mnrkot was erected by the cor- 
poral ion at a cost of £100,000. The 
Prince's Arcade, at the junction of Wool- 
shops and Market Street, was opened in 
1931. The Royal Intirmary of H. dates 
back to 1807, when it wns founded as 
a dispensary. It now possesses out- 
patient, N-ray, rehabilitation, and patho- 
logical depts., and two operating theatres. 
Ono of tho most prominent buildings i* 
Wainhouse's Tower (270 ft.), built in 1871 
of stone from nearby quarries and In- 
tended for use as a chimney, but kept as 
a tower and landmark. The w nr memorial 
in front of tho central library resembles 
tho Whitehall cenotaph. It may be men- 
tioned here f hat II. Buffered comparatively 
little air-raid damage in the Second World 
War. The manv parks and open spaces 
include shroggs Park, overlooking Wheat- 
ley Valley; Savile Park (formerly Sklrcoat 
Moor), with Albert Promenade overlook- 
ing Conley Valley, tho People's Park, pre- 
Monted by Sir Francis Orossloy, W. view 
Park, Shibdon Hall and Park, Akroyd 
Park, Belle Vuo Park, Manor Heath, and 
numerous recreation grounds, and the 
Jerusalem Farm camping site, at Luddcn- 
den Dene, a local beauty spot. 

Industries .— Textiles and allied trades 
aro tho chief oc* upatione of the inhabs., a 
feature of the in., viewed from the sur- 
rounding hills, being the large number of 
mill chimneys. The woollen trade was iu 
existence In H. in tho latter port of the 
thirteenth century, local records for that 
period referring to ‘webstors* (weavers). 
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• walkers* (fullers), and ‘Maters* (dyers) as 
carrying on the trade. Later 11. became 
the centre of the VV. Riding for piece 
goods, wliioh were taken by the weavers 
to the Pleco Hall for disposal. When the 
railways were made 11., unfortunately, 
was not placed on the main line, and Brad- 
ford consequently bocamo the centre of 
the textile trade so far as markets were 
concerned. The carpet manufacturing 
firm of John Crossley Sc Sons is tho 
largest industrial concern in IT. Blouse, 
underclot hiug, and skirt manufacturing is 
also a well-developed industry. II. la an 
important centre of the machino-tool 
making industry, amongst the specialities 
being radial drilling, slotting, planing, 
boring, and shaping machines. As tho 
general trades of the tn. are greatly varied, 
so are the branches of the engineering 
section. Wire manufacturers make speci- 
alities of telegraph wire, patent steel, and 
plough rope wire, and steel card and heald 
wire. The tn. also has a reputation for its 
fireclay products. The 11. Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1862. 

History . — In the Norman era II. was a 
very small hamlet in the manor of Wake- 
field, ruled by the Warrens, whose prin. 
castle was at Lewes in Sussex. Karl 
Warren had bestowed the par. church of 
H. to tho priory of St. Paneras at Lewes. 
The par. of H. was one of tho largest in the 
country, embracing the Upper Calder 
JJalo from Brighouse to Todmordeu. with 
its trib. valleys and surrounding moor- 
lands. Tho townships of H. and Ilepton- 
stall were included in tho gift to the priory. 
Thero is evidence that the cloth trade w as 
indigenous, and estab. here long before the 
Flemish weavers came to England. But 
the weavers* guilds of York and other 
medieval cities endeavoured to mono- 
poli»o the cloth trade ami controlled tho 
export of textiles. Hence tho wares of H. 
men had to bo aold'in the fairs of the 
country, and in the fifteenth century the 
par. of H. produced more cloth than any 
other place in the W. Riding; and the 
large Perpendicular church of 11. is a 
monument to the piety and wealth of II. 
people of those days. A section of the 
main street in H. Is called ‘ Woolshops,* 
once tho site of tho wool-staplers’ ware- 
houses. Klland, Sower by. and other hum- 
lets were as populous and rich as the 
township of II., but H. was the cccles. cap. 
of the (list., and its lairs and markets the 
most important. A member of Parlia- 
ment was allotted to the par. in the seven- 
teenth century. About the middle of tho 
eighteenth century the local weavers 
began making worsteds, and within a 
short time the W. Riding became the 
centre of the Kng. cloth trade. Jn 1779 
the Piece Hall (now used os a market) was 
opened, an Immense cloth hall, marking 
the zenith of the trade. In the nineteenth 
century the leading II. manufacturers and 

E ublic men were the Orosslcys and Akroyil. 

ii 1801 the pop. was 12,000; in 1831. 
22,000 ; and in 1851, 34,000. This rapid 
growth led to overcrowding, and appalling 
sanitary conditions, and an Inquiry was 
Initiated by John Crossley tho mayor, and 
Edward Akroyd, both of whom laid out 


model housing estates, gave public parks, 
almshouses, and churches. By charter of 
March 22, 1848, 11. became a municipal 
corporation, and under tho Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, the bor. became a oo. bor. 
H. was granted a separate court of quarter 
sessions in 1923. For tho purposes of 
municipal elections the tn. is divided into 
fifteen wards, and the council consist* of 
fifteen aldermen and forty-five councillors, 
governed by a mayor. Thera arc six 
secondary schools, forty-three primary 
schools, and two special (day) schools, be- 
sides a municipal technical college, w'hich 
provides courses of study for thoso en- 
gaged in tho trades, industries, and pro- 
fessions in II., and the surrounding dists. 
Poo. (1945 ostimaie) 89,000. 

See J. Watson, History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Halifax, 1775; J. Crabtree, 
Concise History of the Parish and Vicarage 
of Halifax, 1830; T. W. Hanson, Story of 
Old Halifax, 1920; J. S. Fletcher, Halifax, 
1923 ; and J. J. Mulroj (editor), The Story 
of the Town that bred us (centenary 
souvenir of Halifax), 1918. 

Halifax, city and cap. of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, situated on tho E. coast on a 
fortified eminence on ( ’hebucto Bay. The 
harbour, which has splendid anchorage, is 
0 in. long and 1 m. wide, and ice-free all 
the year round, being open to the Atlantic 
Ocean with its warm Gulf Stream. It has 
two entrances, which are formed by 
McNab’s is., situated at the mouth, and 
in the N. it is connected by ft narrow 
chauucl with Bedford Basin, which is deep 
enough for the largest vessels. Until 1905 
this was tho solo point in Canada with a 
garrison of Brit, regular troops. It l* the 
chief naval station of Brit. N. America, 
and is very strong/ > tort Hied. It is the 
Atlantic terminus of the Dominion Atlan- 
tic, ( Canadian National, and other railway s. 
It was in response to the demands of tho 
Act of Confederation of 1867 that tho 
Intercontinental railway was built from 
H., reaching lU\iorc du Loup in 1876, and 
Quebec threo years later. Most of its 
houses are built of wood ami roofed with 
shingles. Notable are Admiralty House, 
the martello tower in Point Pleasant 
Purk, and the Prov. liou*e, home of tho 
Nova Scotian legislature, which w r as built 
in the reign of George lit. It is tho scat 
of Dalhousie IJniv. There arc fascinating 
seascapes iti the archives building of ilio 
univ. II. lias a considerable share of the 
dried and (‘aimed export fish trade, and 
also handles tho fruit from the Minas and 
Annapolis regions, applos and other tem- 
perate fruits, and dairy produce. There 
are also large lumber exports. There are 
foundries and machine sljops, and a steel 
shipbuilding plant. On* Dec. 6, 1917, 
occurred the II. explosion. Through care- 
less navigation on both titles, a Fr. ship 
laden *with nitro-glycoripo nml gasoline 
collided with a Norwegian ship carrying a 
relief cargo to Belgium; tho result was 
that some 1800 persons Were killed, 4000 
persons injured, while more than 2 uq. tn. 
of tho dty suffered total destruction. A 
great blizzard on the following day 
added to tho tragedy. As tho point of de- 
parture for hundreds of convoyed ships in 
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the war, H. had become the most Im- 
portant port on tho Atlantio coast, and its 
people, conscious of the essential part they 
were playing, struggled to their feet with 
indomitable courage. Pop. 75,000. See 
T. II. lladdall, Halifax: Warden of the 
Earth , 1048. 


Hall, Basil (1788-1844), Hrit. naval 
ofllecr, b. at Edinburgh, lie entered 
the navy in 1802, and was present at tho 
battle of Corunna in 1800, on board the 
Endymion . In 1810 ho went to China 
with Lord Amherst's embassy, and de- 
scribed the incidents of tho commission 
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Halifax Law, properly known as the 
Gibbet Law, was a curious custom enacted 
ut an early period of tho woollen manuf. 
to protect the trado liy this law tho 
inhub. were empowered to execute any 
one taken within their hheity who had 
stolen pioperty of the value of Idle/ or 
dbo\o. The accused were tried by the 
fnth-burghers, and if found guilt v were 
executed on a IJ. gibbet (an liistiiuneut 
similar to a ginllotiuo) outride the tn on 
a maikot-day . Tho hibt execution took 
pine e in 1 650. 

Halithenum, see Ditoon ts. 

Halkirk, \il. of Caithness, Scotland, on 
the Thurbo. Flagstones are (plan led and 
exported, and there is a distillery. Pop. 
2000. 

Hall, Anna Maria (me Fielding) (1800- 
1881), Irish novelist, b. In Dublin, but Uft 
Ireland at au eaily age Ireland, howc v c r, 
gave her the motive of sev . of her mu < css- 
fui books, sue h as Sketches of Irish Charac- 
ter (1829); Marian (1840), and The White 
Boy (1845). Other works nro The fine - 
eaneer (1832) and Midsummer Ere (1818). 
a fairy tale; and many sketches in tho Art 
Jour naif of which her husband, Samuel 
Carter 11., was editor. With linn bho 
collaborated in a work entitled Ireland, its 
Senary, ('haracter, etc, (1841). Hlic w as a 
very voluminous vvrltei, and her dtscrlp- 
tlve talents and power of depic ting t hurno- 
ter wen* considerable. bho was promin- 
ent In charitable work, and assisted in tho 
foundation of Brompton Consumption 
Hospital. 


and tho explorations In the E. seas, etc., 
in his it count of a Voyage of Discovery to 
the If c<*t Coast of ( f orea and the G teat Loo- 
Choo Islands (1818). lie also pub. Extracts 
from a Journal written on the Coasts of 
Chili , Penif and Mexico (182i) and Frag- 
ments of Voyages and 2 ravels (1832-34), 
which contains, besides the subject- 
matter of tho title, some iiitc'csting 
accounts of tho naiv m the carlv *nirt of 
tho nineteenth ccnturv. In 184 2 IJ/s 
mind gave wav, nnd he ended his uays in 
llaslar Hospital. 

Hall, Catharine, set thus. 

Hall, Charles Francis (182 1- IT), Amer. 
arctic explorer, b at Koehester, New 
Hampshire. Ho wad for nomo timo a 
journalist, hut offered hib services to the 
Amer. Geographic bocicty in 18 >9 to go in 
search of Franklin, lie bailed in 1860 on 
board a whaler, but was Ice-bound and 
lived among the Eskimos for two years, 
llo described his experiontes in Arctic 
liesiaiclus and Life among the Esquimaux 
(18(54) lie made another expedition in 
1864, and was more successful, ilndmg out 
some information respecting Franklin’s 
crew In 1871 ho went on a N. Polar ex- 
pedition in tho Polaris and reached 82* 
1L' N lat., until 1876 the highcbt point 
attained 

Hall, Charles Martin (1863-1914), Amer. 
inventor, ft. at Thompson, Ohio, C.b.A. 
llo giaduatod from Oberlin College in 
1885. White there he became interested 
in tho chemical problem of how to pro- 
cure aluminium so that it would bo cheap 
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and of wide use. Shortly after ho gradu- 
ated, and while still working in the Oborlin 
laboratory* he invented an electrolytic 
process which completely revolutionised 
commercial production of aluminium. He 
interested a great Pittsburgh concern in 
his discovery, and was made vice-president 
of tho company. Aluminium soon became 
a metal universally in use, and II. made a 
big fortune. He bequeathed tho greater 
portion of his millions to Amer. schools 
and colleges, Oberlin being the chief 
beneficiary. 

Hall, Chester Moor (1703-71), Eng. 
optical inventor, b. in Essex; was a 
bencher of the Inner Temple in 1763. In 
1733 he anticipated Dollond in the In- 
vention of the achromatic telescope. 

Hall, Christopher Newman (1816-1902). 
Eng. Congregational minister. From 1842 
to 1*54 he was minister of Albion Chapel, 
Hull, and in 1854 minister of Surrey 
Chapel, Blackfriars Road, London, founded 
by Rowland Hill. Ho was a very popular 
preacher, and in 1876 a new church was 
opened for him in Westminster Bridge 
Road, where he remained till 1892. 

Hall, Edward (c. 1499-1547), Eng. his- 
torian, b. in London; educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. In 1532 he was appointed 
common serje&nt; from 1533 to 1540 he 
was reader at Gray’* Inn and, m the latter 
ear. Judge of the sheriff's court. He 
eoame M.P. for Bridgnorth in 1542, and 
a commissioner to in quire into trans- 
gressions of the Six Articles (1541-44). 
But he is chiefly remembered for lus 
Union of the I^oble and Illustre bamehes 
of Lancaslre and York (1542), a glorifica- 
tion of the Houae of Tudor, and, espe- 
cially, a Justification of tho actions of 
Henry VIII. Commonly called Hall's 
Chronicle , it was continued after the 
author’s death bv Richard Giafton, and 
was prohibited by. Queen Alary. Tho 
first ed. is so rare that it may be doubted 
whether a complete copy has been extant 
for many years. The early part of the 
work is not of great independent value, 
hut Phakespearo followed it closely in 
some of his earlier historical plays. For 
the icign of Henry VII. it is more im- 
portant. H.'s basis is tho hist, of Poly- 
dore Vergil entitled Anglicise Historup 
Libn arm, written in polished Lat., 
and -valuable for Henry VII.’s reign 
though prejudiced towards WoJsey; while 
for the early years of Henry VIII. II. is 
an authority of considerable value on 
account of the information he giv cs on 
the bornl life ami public opinion of tho 
times. 1 1 k <lesr nptions of court festivities 
are striking and detailed and, in par- 
ticular, he h instructive on the discontent 
awakened by \\ ols< y. 

Hall, Sir Edward Marshall, see Maii- 
bhau>JIall. 

Hall, Joseph (1371-1656), Eng. bishop 
and satirist, b. at Ashby-do-la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire. H< was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and while 
there wrote his Vxrgutcmuxrum (1597), 
in which ho claim* to be tho first Eng. 
satirist. For this ho was attacked by 
Manston in 1598, and the works of 
both were burnt in 1599. In 1608 he 


became ohaplaln to Pilnce Henry, in 
1616 dean of Worcester, and in 1027 
bishop of Exeter. Ills religious views 
corresponded with those of Charles I., but 
he was frequently blamed by Laud for his 
lonience to the Puritans. He defended 
the Eng. Church in Episcopacy by Divine 
Right (1640) and An Humble Remon- 
strance to the High Court of Parliament 
(1640), which latter produced a reply 
from tho Puritan divines who wrote under 
tho name of * Smcctymnuus/ Thus 
began a long controversy m which Milton 
took part, attacking H. for bis early 
satires. In 1641 he was trans. to Norwich, 
but at tho end of the year was expelled 
from office and suffered imprisonment 
under the Long Parliament. When re- 
leased he retired to Iligham. 

Hall, Marshall (1790-1857), Eng. phy- 
siologist, 6. near Nottingham; graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh in 1812, and visited 
foreign medical schools, 1814-15. He 

E r&ctJsed at Nottingham (1817-25), and in 
endon (1826-53). His speciality was 
nervous diseases, and his main contribu- 
tions to medical science are his discovery 
of reflex action, his rational treatment of 
epilepsy, and his introduction of methods 
of resuscitation in asphyxia and drown- 
ing. He pub. numerous medical and 
scientific works. 

Hall, Oliver (b. 1869). Brit, artist. 
Studied art at H. Kensington and Lambeth 
art schools, and abroad. Became known 
first with his etchings, but later was ehieliv 
a landscape painter. His ‘Shop Moors,’ 
bought by the Chantroy, trustees 1* In 
tho Tate Gallon, and his ‘Angerton 
Moor* m the Budapest Gallery. 

Hail, Owen (c. 1848-1907), pen-namo 
of James Davis, dramatic author. Ho 
practised as a solicitor from 1874 to 1S86. 
Became famous as a wtiter of musical 
comedy, his chief plays being An Artist's 
Model (1895); A Gauty Girl (1896), The 
Geisha (1896); Florodora (1899). A Greek 
Slave (1901); The Silver Shpptr (1901); 
The Girl from Kay’s (1903); and 'The 
Medal and the Maul. 

Hall, Robert (17G4-1831), Eng Baptist 
minister, 6. at Aincsby, Leicestershire; 
educated at Bristol und Aberdeen. In 
1791 he succeeded Robert Robinson at tho 
Baptist church in Cambridge. In 1807 
he took charge of Harvey Lane church, 
Leicester, remaining thore till 1826, when 
ho returned to Bristol. His pub. sermon* 
and other work* rank high. 

Hall, in architecture, term used hi nev. 
senses: (l) \ largo room in a piivato or 
public building. Thus the tepidarium of 
tho Rom. baths, and the interior of 
Egyptian temples are spoken of a* Hs. In 
the Middle Ages tho 11. was the moat im- 
portant loom in the residence of an Eng. 
nobleman It may bo |aid, in fac t, that 
it was t he only important room. Jloro all 
the inludw of tho house, the lord, the 
larlios, the family, and the retainers, met 
for their meals, and here many of tho 
latter slept. Tho prominence of tho col- 
lege Hs. at the untvs. In a survival of this 
system, and their presence shows how tho 
medieval H. retained its importance even 
after tho multiplication of private rooms. 
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The medieval Us. were simple in plan, 
consisting generally of a low, oblong apart- 
ment lighted from side windows. The 
public II. ts a large room built for lectures, 
meetings, concerts, entertainments, or 
some such purposes. The name is often 
extended to the entire building, as especi- 
ally in the tn. II. and the music H. (2) In 
Britain the term H. is applied to a large 
and Important mansion, more especially 
in country dlsts. (3) In recent times it 
has also been given to the vestibule of a 
building when it Is large enough to merit 
It. Generally the title is given if the room 
or passage into which the outer doors open 
is large enough to contain some furniture, 
but tno term is often used \ cry loosely. 

Hallam, Arthur Henry (1811-331, Eng. 
poet, son of Henry 11 .. historian, 6. in 
London. He was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambrhlge. In 18211 ho 
visited Italy with his parents, and on his 
return wrote some excellent It. sonnets. 
He entered the Inner Temple, 1832, but 
liiH health broke down, aud whilst travel- 
ling on tho Continent with his father, ho 
d. in Vienna, lie was an intimate friend 
of Tennysou, who commemorated his 
death in In Mfmoriwn , . His Remains 
were pub. in 1331 

Hallam, Henry (1777 1850), historian, 
b. at Windsoi, sou of a dean of Wells; 
educated at Eton and Oxford LJniv. Was 
one of the tlrst Eng. historians of impor- 
tance to go to original documents for his 
material. The result of this careful re- 
search work is thut Ids books, In spite of 
the Investigations of his successors, still 
hold a place a s standard authorities. He 
was not a brilliant writer, but ho was im- 

S artial, and ho was usually accurate. His 
rst great work, pub. in 1818, was A View 
of the State of Europe in the Middle Ages , 
and this at ouco gavo him a recognised 
position. It was followed nino years later 
by The Constitutional History of England 
from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of (Jcorge II., and his tliird impor- 
tant book appearod in 1837-39, tho Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe during 
the Fifteenth , Sixteenth , and Seventeenth 
Centuries. All these havo been trans. into 
the prin. languages of Europe, and have 
gono through numerous ods. In politics 
no was a Whig — liko many of our his- 
torians of tho eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries -but he took no active part in 
party warfare. 

Hallamshire, dist. of W. Hiding, York- 
shire, England, which comprises the, 'pars, 
of Shofitalri and Hcelcsfleld Its character 
is that of forest and moorland. 

Halland, maritime dist. (Iftn) of Gota- 
land, Sweden. Said to have been ac- 
quired by tin) Dan. hero ‘Dan' in tho 
sixth century; ceded to Sweden at peace 
of Hromsebro, 1645. Area 1900 mi. in. 

Pop- 150,900. 

• Hall6, Sir Charles (1819-95), Anglo-Gcr. 
pianist and conductor, b. at Hagen in 
Westphalia. In 183G ho went to Paris, 
whore ho became friendly with Cherubini, 
Chopin, Liszt, do Musset, and George 
Sand, but was compelled to leave Franco 
in 1848 and came to London. Here ho 
started pianoforte recitals, and it was 

E.E. 6 
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mainly duo to him that Beethoven's 
Bonatas became so well known in England. 
Ho frequently performed at concerts, and 
in 1853 was director of the Gentlemen's 
Concerts In Manchester. In 1857 he 
started the famous H. concerts. In 1888 
ho married Madame Norman -Neruda, the 
violinist, and toured with hor in 1890 and 
1891. II. 'a orchestra (dating from 1857) 
was one of the best in England, and since 
H. has had as resident conductors Dr. 
Hans JUchter, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir 
Hamilton Ilarty, and Sir John Barbirolli. 

Hall6, Lady (Madam Wilma Maria 
Francisoa Norman -Neruda) (1839-1911), 
violinist, b. In Moravia. She rapidly be- 
came famous, appearing in the London 
Philharmonic concerts, as well as in 
France and Russia, and in 1901 was ap- 
pointed violinist to Queen Alexandra. In 
1908 she played at the concert in London 
ill memory of Joachim, with whom she 
had been very friendly. She was re- 
markable for technique, and was tho first 
of the women violinists to compare with 
men in full utss of tone. 

Halle, or Haile-an-der-Saale, tn. on the 
Saale, 18 m. E. by S. of Bible ben, con- 
nected by railway with Leipzig, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Hanover, and Magdeburg, in 
Haxony, Germany. Its univ. was founded 
in 1694, and considerably augmented m 
1817. Among the many buildings of in- 
terest may be mentioned the Gothic 
Maneukircno and tho cathedral, now in 
the bapds of the Calvini-ds (sixteenth 
ccnturv), tho medieval tn. hall in the 
market square, where stands a bronze 
statue oi Handel, who was b. in H., and 
the twelfth -century St. Moritzkirohe. The 
chief industries are parailln and sugar re- 
fining. and tho manuf. of machinery. Tho 
commercial prosperity depended largely 
on lignite beds in the vicinity. Close by 
are important salt works. In a.p. 806 H. 
was fortified by Charlemagne’s son; in 965 
it came under the control of the arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg; later became an 
influential Han»o tn. It is the bp. of 
Handel. Tn tho allied operations of April 
1944 tho Ger. salient which had extended 
westward from the lino of the Mulde to 
tho Leip/.ig-H. area was eliminated by 
April 20, and allied troops advanced 
eastward from tho riv. Pop. 220,000. 

Halle (Fr. Hal), Belgian city iu tho 
prov. of Brabant, situated on the U. 
Sonne, 10 m. S.S.W. of Brussels. The 
chief nunmfs. aro paper, sugar, and 
chic on . It has a beautiful church dating 
from tbc fourteenth century. Pop. 17 , 100. 

Halleok, Fitz-Greene (1790-1867), Amcr. 
poet, b. at Guildford, Connecticut; be- 
came a clerk m New York, and in 1832 
secret ary to John Jacob Astor, who left 
him tin annuily, npou which ho retired in 
1849. Ills first poems which attracted 
attention appeared in 1818-19 in tho New 
York Evening Post, over the signature of 
‘ Croaker & Co..' designating himself and 
J. B. Drake. His work includes Fanny 

i lhJO), a satire upon contemporary litera- 
urc, fashions, and politics, and Marco 
Bozzuns (1825). His complete works 
appeared in 1308-69, ed. by J. G. Wilson. 
Halleok, Henry Wager (1815-72), Amor. 

Z 
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general* b. at Westerville, Now York. 
From 1311 to 18C6 he was employed on 
the dcfenco works at New York, and In 
184.5 visited the prin. military ostnbs. in 
Europe. On his return ho gave lectures 
on the Hcienco of war, publishing them 
under the title of Elements of Military 
Art and Science . fie served in Mexico In 
1846, and in 1849 helped to framo the 
state constitution of California. In 1802 
he was made commandcr-in-chicf of the 
Federal forres. He wrote The Mining 
Laws of Spain and Mexico (1859); and In- 
ternational Law (1801), etc. 

Hallein, tn. of Salzburg. Austria, on It. 
Salzach, 8 m. S.E. of Sal/burg. Has 
famous salt mines and brine baths. Fop. 
about 7000. 

Hallelujah (lleb. ‘Praise ye Jehovah’), 
term which is used as a doxology by both 
Jews and Christians, the custom dating 
from very early times. It is not used in 
the penitential seasons, being essentially 
a song of gladness, and in the time of St. 
Augustine was sung only from the feast of 
Easter to that of Pentecost. Later, how- 
ever, it was omitted only in Advent and 
Lent, and on the vigils of the prin. festi- 
vals. The word was Inserted iu tho Prayer 
Hook after the ilrst Gloria Patri in 1549; 
in 155*2 trans. to ‘Praise yo tho Lord.' 

Haller, Albrecht von (1708-77), Swiss 
poet, anatomist, and physiologist, ft. at 
Bern. II is poem Die A l pen, written in 
17*29, was the result of a journey through 
the Alps, and his other poems, lyrical and 
didactic, show him to be among the re- 
generators of Ger. poetry. He at first 
practised as a physician at Bern, gaining a 
name for his anatomical investigations, 
and in 1736 he was -appointed prof, of 
medicine, etc., at the unlv. of Gottingen, 
but resigned in 1753. His chief works 
(besides Die Alpen ) are De partibvs cor- 
poris humani sensibilibus ct irritabilibus 
(1752); Elcmenta •physiologies corporis 
Irttmani (1757-6G); and Bibliotheca ana- 
tomica , chimrgica , medicine? j traction ct 
botanica (1771-72); also collected Oedichtc 
(1732) and three philosophical romances, 
Vsong (1771). Alfred (1773), and Fabius 
und Cato (1774). See studies by S. 
LWsauer, 1873, and ,S. d'Irsay, 1930. 

HaUett, Holt S. (1845-1911), Eng. 
engineer and author, was employed (1860- 
1868) in building railways through Lanca- 
shire anti Cheshire, aud for the twelve 
years following (1868-80) was in the ser- 
vice of the public works dept, in India. 
The Indian and Burmese railway systems 
were constructed largely at his suggestion 
and in accordance with Ills practical 
recommendations. In 1883-84 ho dis- 
covered the source of tho Menam und 
made a preliminary survey for a branch 
line to Bangkok. H. wrote a great deal 
on social and economic questions of India. 

Halley, Edmund (1656-1742), Eng. 
astronomer, was ft. at liaggcrston, London, 
and educated at St. Paul's School. In 
1676 he went to St. Helena to observe tho 
stars. earning for himself the title of the 
‘Southern Tycho.' In 1082 ho began his 
study of the moon, and the important 
problem of gravity, which resulted in tho 
pub. of Newton's Principia (1698-1700). 


lie studied the variation of the compass in 
the Atlantic, and pub. ids results In a 
(te neral Chart of the Variation of the Coni - 

J >ass in 1701. In 1703 ho was mode Havi- 
ian prof, of geometry at Oxford, and in 
1720 succeeded Flamsteed as astronomer- 
royal, and carried oat a complete observa- 
tion of tho moon through a period of 
eighteen years. He is famous for having 
detected tho ‘ long oq uallty ' of J upitor and 
Saturn, for his method of determining the 
solar parallax by means of the transits of 
Venus, for his prediction of the return of 
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the cornet of 1682, which occurred in 1759. 
and his discovery of the proper motions of 
the fixed stars, etc. A man of remarkable 
versatility. II. was also a poet, and is 
known to havo written three poems, all m 
Lat.: tho first in praise of Isaac Newton, 
prefixed to the Principal, which IT. puli, 
at his own expense. His two other poems 
appeared in 1700, on his famous magnetic 
chart, ono being in praise of Queen Anne, 
but now of little interest ; the other laud- 
ing tho unknown inventor of tho compass. 
Another study of II. was that of geo- 
magnetism, which in our time has been 
studied by Crichton Mitchell, and, prior to 
him, by Hellmann and Sylvarms Thomp- 
son; but the attraction of iron by the 
impact of loadstono was known to auti- 
qulty and Is mentioned by Plato and many 
later writers. Quo remarkable gap in his 
geomagnetic work was his apparent total 
neglect of (lie magnetic dip, particularly 
tn view of tho importance given by Win. 
Gilbert to tho dip in hjw demonstration 
that the earth was a groat magnet. For 
two centuries 11. had no comparable suc- 
cessor in this field and tho magnetic sur- 
vey of the globe was not renewed with ills 
zeal until iu 1905, the Vinci*., Louis Bauer, 
with tho support of Andrew Carnegie, re- 
sumed tho task. Sec frrUnrc, Aug. 30, 
1943. His prin. astronomical and mathe- 
matical works are Cafalogus Stellarum 
Australium (1679), tho substance of which 
was Incorporated in vol. ill. of Flamsteed’s 
flistoria Cwlestis (1725); Synopsis Astro- 
nomies Comet ion (1704); Astronomical 
Tables (1752); and numerous miscellaneous 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Also may be added au od. of tho Conics o l 
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Apollonius, with the treatise by Serenus, 
De sectmne cylnulri et amt (17 It)), and an 
ed. of the Spherics of Meuelaus, pub. 
posthumously (1758). 

Halley's Cornel, name of the most cele- 
brated of the periodic comets, taking Its 
name from Edmund Hulloy (<?.»».), who. In 
1705, predicted that the comet of 1682 
would return in 1758. This prediction 

? roved true, and the comet has since re- 
united in 1835 and 1910, Its period being 
about seventy-five years, but tills varies 
considerably owing to planetary pertur- 
bations. Halley thought that the comets 
of 1531 and 1807 were Identical with his 
own, and it may be taken as practically 
certain that the comet of 1066. depicted 
on the Bayeux Tapestry, Is H C. It is 
also quite possible that it Is the same as 
the comets mentioned In tiie Chinese 
records as having been seen in 87 B.c. and 
240 B.c. At aphelion H. C. is thirty -five 
times more dlstunt from the sun than the 
eartli is at its mean distance. 

Hallgrlmsson, Jbnas (1807-45), Ice- 
landic poet and critic. After 1832 he lived 
maluly in Denmark, but was one of the 
chief agents in the reformation of Ice- 
landic poetry. His chief poem, ( hinmars • 
ktUmi. has been ti<i?« Into Eng. by D. 
Leith (1897). 

Halliburton, William Doblnson (1860- 
1931), Eng. physiologist, 6. in London 
and well known to au medical students 
for his able editing of Kirke's Physiology, 
the stock text-book on the subject. He 
was educated at Univ. College School 
and at Uulv. College Hospital, serving 
as house physician at the latter place. 
He was assistant prof, of pathology at 
Univ. Colloge (1883-89) and, later, prof, 
of physiology at King’s College. H. re- 
signed the latter post in 1928, when ho u 
made emeritus prof thoro. 

He was one of those students of physiology 
who contributed to raising the subject, in 
England, from a theoretical into an experi- 
mental science, deriving much inspiration 
from Wiu. Bharpey. 11 Ih own side of the 
work was chiefly directed to the chemical 
aspect of nervous activity, the biochemistry 
of muscles and nerves, and the relation be- 
tween chemical physiology and pathology. 
President of the physiological section of 
the Brit. Association In 1902 and of the 
Brit. Medical Association In 1900 and 
1900. 

Hailing, par. and vil. in Kent, England, 
situated on the Medway, 3ft m. S.S.W. of 
Rochester. The chief Industry is con- 
nected with Portland cement. Pop. 
2500. 

Halliwell - Phillipps, James Orchard 
(1820-89), Eng. biographer, was all his life 
a collector of books and MBS. It is as 
a Shakespearian student, however, that 
he became eminent. Uis biography of 
Shakespeare appeared In 1848. As the 
» result of further Investigation he pub. his 
AW Hoke aJtsmt Shakespeare and Stratford - 
on- A von (1850). Iul863 he supplemented 
his previous works with bis JUustrutvms 
of the Lift of Shakmpeare . He also pub. 
a tHtHcmarv of Archaic and Provincial 
Words (1840) (known as Halliwell’s). 


See G. R. Wright, A Brief Memoir of 
the Late J. <J. UaUiWtU^PhUUpps, 1889, 
and an obituary In the Alhenesum , 
1889. 

Hall-marks, or Plate-marks, sot of marks 
Impressed upon gold and silver wares at 
the Goldsmiths’ Hail, Loudon, or one of 
the five other authorised assay offices, to 
attest the genuineness of the metal and 
the date of Tts testing. Hall-marking was 
first introduced in 1300 when, under a 
statute of Edward L, It was necessary to 
impress upon each piece of plate assayed 
the effigy of a leopard's head (the kiny*s 
mark). 

The series now consists usually of the 
following marks: (1 ) the standard mark , In- 
dicating the standard of the metal; (2) 
the tou n mark . indicating the tu. where the 
assaying has been done, (3) the date mark; 
letter changed annually and showing the 
year in winch the article has been marked 
at the assay office, the type of letter 
ami the shape uf tbe shield being changed 
at tbe end of each cycle of twenty, bweuty- 
ttve, or tweuty-slx years; (4) the maker's 
mark , impressed by the maker and con- 
sisting of tiie tultlai letters of Uis Christian 
names and surname. 

The authorised standards of fineness 
are; for gold. 22, 18, L4, and 9 carats of 
fine gold m every 24 carats of metal, 
of which standards the decimal equiva- 
lents are: 9166, -750, 585. and 375 

respectively; for silver, 11 oz. 10 dwt. 
and 11 oz. 2 dwt. of fine silver In every 
12 oz. trey, of which standards the 
decimal equivalents are *9584 and 925 
respectively. 

In general the law requires that any gold 
or silver wuro made in the U oiled Kingdom 
or Imported or offered for sale there shall 
be hall-marked before being sold or ottered 
for sule. Tbe bst of gold wares exempted 
from compulsory hall-marking Is con- 
tained in the Plate (Offences) Act, 1738. 
The silver Plate Act, 1790, declares that 
certain silver wares are exempted. Kings 
were exempted by the Act of I i 58, but now 
gold wedding rings must be assayed and 
marked as gold plate. Ail jeweller's 
work in which Jewels or stones are set Is 
exempt (Act of 1738). Gold or silver 
plate uiauuf. abroad over 100 years before 
being imported or being sold tn the United 
Kingdom is exempted from assay and 
marking (Hall-marking or Foreign Plate 
Act, 11)59). Articles of foreign plate 
which may be described as hand-chased, 
inlaid, bronzed, or filigree work of oriental 
pattern are exempt from assay aad 
marking in the United Kingdom (Revenue 
Act, 1684). 

To forge a hall-mark or to transpose a 
hall-uiark (rum one ware to another Is a 
felony punishable by imprisonment. A 
person who without lawful excuse pos- 
sesses or otters for sale a ware bearing a 
forged or transposed hall-uiark Is liable to 
a penalty varying (rum £10 to £50. See 
J. P. de Castro, Halt' marking Ovid and 
Stiver II ares: Law and Practice, !95o. 

Hail of Fame, building in the grounds of 
New York Univ,, opened in i960 to com- 
memorate great achievements of Amors. 
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It has a colonnade containing 150 panels for 
bronze tablet 4 * bearing name or person, 
dates of birth and death, and particulars 
of works. Tho names were submitted to 
the unlv. senate, who submitted them to 
100 selectod persons, it being tho intention 
at first to select fifty names and five every 
five years so that all the panels would be 
tilled by the year *2000. 

Halloween, Halloweven, or All Hallow- 
e’en, name given to Oct. 31, the eve of 
All Saints or Hallowmas. It was generally 
believed that it was the time when super- 
natural Influences prevailed. Indeed this 
day is still called the Vigil of Saman 
(Saman being the lord of death) In some 
parts of Ireland. In Scotland and Eng- 
land, H. was long observed by fireside 
revelries which were chiefly concerned 
with divination of the future. 

Hallstatt, see under Iron Age. 

Hall-Stevenson, John (1718-85), Eng. 
author; was a friend of Laurence Sterne, 
and the Eugeni us lu the latter’s Tristram. 
He wrote an imitation of Tristram Shandy 
and a continuation of A Sentimental 
Journey. His prin. book is Crazy Tales 
(1762). a collection of clever verses, dis- 
figured, as all his wiitings are, by coarse- 
ness of expression and thought. He 
entertained at his scat, Skelton Castle, a 
club called The Demoniacs, of which 
Sterne was a member. There is an 
account of him in L. Melville’s Life and 
Letters of Sterne , 1911. 

Hallstrdm, Per (6. 1866), Swedish writer, 
a native of Stockholm. For some years 
he worked as a civil servant In tho 
post office, hut he definitely resigned his 
position in 1807, In spite of his humorous 
vein, which reveals to him the comic side 
of life, H. ranks In literature with tho 
idealists. It is the purity and charm of 
his prose which his t ountryinen especially 
■angle out for praise. Among his works 
are Vilsna Fhutar (1894): Purvur (1895); 
Vdren (1898); Thanutos (1900), Duda 
Fallet (1902); GwUttf Spar f verts roman 
{ 1 90 i ) ■ trans of Sha ke>peare 1 192 2-2 1 ) 

Hallucination (from Lat. alurinarl. to 
w&ndcrin mind; Ok. aAy, wandering), per- 
ception of an object which does not exist, 
while illusion consists in wrong interpreta- 
tion of the sen-tor} object. II. may or 
may not Involve delusion, i.e. belief in the 
reshry of the object falsolv perceived. 
Sane people can recognise almost at once 
that their brains arc* playing them tricks, 
whereas the insane or those under the In- 
fluence of hypnotism are not able to do so. 
Hs. of all the senses occur, but those con- 
nected with Mght and heurlng arc the 
most common Tt generally depends upon 
the condition of the brain whether a per- 
son suiTtrs from II. or not; if he is in a 
semi-conscious atut« . or Insane, or under 
the influence of dim's, or hypnotism, his 
brain cannot work piopcrlv, and the result 
is he thinks he actually sees something of 
which he is thinking, i.e. he suffers from H. 

Halluin, tn. of Ft mre, in tho dept, of 
Hord, and the arron. of Lffio, on the Lys, 
II m. N.N.E. of TJile. rt Is an important 
Industrial tn., with qianufs. of cottons 
and linens, oil, bricks, chairs, and rubber 
goods. Pop. 12,900. 


Halmahera, see Jilolo. 

Halmst&d, seaport at the mouth of the 
Nissa, on the E. shore of the Cattegat, 
70 m. N.W. of Chrtstianstad, in the 
dist. (lim) of H&lland, Sweden. The 
chief exports are granite, timber, 
butter, and hats, whilst in the tn. are 
manufactories of beer, wood-pulp, jute, 
and paper. Doth the salmon fisheries 

and Cl?) ato crops are Profitable. Pop. 

Halmyros, or Kirtsinion, tn., 18 m. S.W. 
by W. of Volos, in tho prov. of Larissa, 
Greece. Pop. 7000. 

Halo, word applied to any luminous 
ring, such as that sometimes seen around 
the sun and moon; probably derived from 
aAur, a threshing floor, on account of the 
circular path traced out by the oxen 
threshing the corn. In physical science, 
Hs. are coloured circles which appear 
around the sun and less frequently about 
tho moon. They are formed by refraction 
of light by ice crystals floating In the atmo- 
sphere. It is necessary to distinguish 
between Hs. and coronee. Hs. are at de- 
finite distances (22° and 46°) from the sun, 
and aro coloured red on the inside, being 
due to refraction; corona* surround the 
sun at variable distances, and are coloured 
red on the outside, being due to diffraction. 
Hs. aro very common In N. regions and 
aro not rare in our climate. The H. which 
is most commonly scon has an angular 
radius of 22°. Mariotto explained the phe- 
nomenon by tho existence of ice crystals 
in the atmosphere. Crystals of ice occur 
in numerous forms, but one crystalline 
form occurs more frequently than all 
others; this is the form of a hexagonal 
prism which may be elongated like a 
needle or very flat like a thin flake. Three 
different refracting angles are possible In a 
hexagonal prism. Two adjacent faces 
are inclined at 120°, alternate faces at 60°, 
and t ho base of the prism forms an angle 
of 90° with the sides. To explain the H. 
of 22°, suppose the air contains ice crystals 
distributed in all directions in space; there 
must occur prisms whose edges will be 
perpendicular to the plane drawn through 
the luminary and the observer’s eye. The 
, minimum deviation for a ray of light pass- 
ing through a prism of ice of refracting 
I angle 60° Is exactly 22°. Therefore, slnoe 
tho changes of deviation are slowest near 
a minumum or maximum, a maximum of 
light will be seen In ail directions making 
an angle of 22° with the line adjoining the 
ejo and the luminary. Also, since red 
rays are deviated less tb^n blue rayB, the 
II. will be coloured red on the Inside and 
violet on the outside. Cavendish attri- 
buted the U. of 46° to fho refraction of 
light across faces inclined to each other at 
90 °. Calculation shows that for such a 
refraction through an Icejprism the mini- 
mum deviation Is 46°. Thus the forma- 
tion of the H. and the order of the colours 
aro explained just as before. The impurity 
of the colours In Us. is due to two causes: 
first, the superposition of the spectra pro- 
duced by light coming from different 
points on the luminary; secondly, oblique 
refraction. As a rule, only the red Is at 
all pure, a mere trace of blue or green Is 
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soen. the external portion of each II. befog 
nearly white. 

Halo, or Nimbus, disk or glory encircling 
the head of saints and holy personages in 
sacred art, used in the W. as a symbol of 
sanctity from about the fifth century. It 
hod a pagan origin, being known to Hindu, 
oriental, and classical art. In the E. it 
was regarded as the ‘attribute of power,’ 
figuring In Byzantine art in representa- 
tions of Satan and other great powers of 
evil. Many of the Rom. emperors arc re- 
presented with radiating diadems or Hs. 
The UMial form of (he nimbus fs circular; 
sometimes it is formed by concentric 
circles, or indicated by a straight lino or by 
rays diverging from the head. A trian- 
gular or cruciform JI. — ^J? or _J? , the 

Constantinian monogram or labor urn — 
marked one of the throe persons of the 
Trinity. A square nirabns denoted that 
the person represented was still living. 
The nimbus was usually of gold, but some- 
times of other colours. After the Jtenais- 
hanco it became lighter, almost melting 
away into the picture. An illumination 
surrounding the whole figure was called 
an aureole. 

Halogens, or .«iU-pru<l'i'*cra (Ok aAs, 
salt), group of four noii-motaUio elements, 
viz. lluorinc, chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
(g.v.), which have properties similar to one 
another but graduating in the order given 
above. The halides or haloids are tho 
metallic salts of tho halogen acids, and 
may lie formed in most cases by the direct 
combination of the metal and the halogen. 

Halophytes, see Bujyk Plants. 

Hals, Dirk (r. 1580-10, >6), Dutch genre 
painter, brother of Frans II. the Elder, 
pupil of A. Bloemaert. Exam plea of 
his work arc at Amsterdam aud Copen- 
hagen. llis pictures can be traced lrom 
1624 to 1653, usually representing cava- 
liers. women, and young people drinking, 
dancing, listening to music, or talking, as 
in *A Party of Ladies and Unit lemon,' 
‘Three Musiciaus,’ and ‘Two Persons 
Dancing.’ llis pictures have recently 
been highly appreciated. 

Hals, Frans, the Elder (r. 1580 1666), 
Flemish portrait and genre painter, h. at 
Antwerp. In 1616 he settled at Haarlem, 
where his brother Dirk was b . and d . He 
was perhaps a fellow pupil of Rubens 
under van Noort before 1000, aud on his 
removal to Haarlem entered tho atelier 
of van Marnier; studied uudor van Marnier 
the elder. Reputed second only to Van 
Dyck as a portrait painter, II. uus the 

ioneer in the Dutch school of free, broad 

rush work, noted for his masterly juxta- 
position of ilesh-tints and portra\al of 
laughter and merriment {sec his * Laughing 
Cavalier* in tho Wallace Collection, Lon- 
don). Ho worked largely In Haarlem and 
Delft; tho Haarlem Museum, which was 
once an almshouse of which tho painter 
and his wife wore inmates, contaius tho 
great groups by U. and is mainly a F. H. 
memorial (though there are excellent pic- 
tures by other painters whom tho town 
fostered). Fine works arc *St. George's 
Guild Banquet* (*St. Joris* Doelen.’ 1016 
and 1639), at Haarlem; *F. Hals and 


Lysbeth Reynlers* (1624); , Uillc Hobbe’ 
in tho Berlin collection (1650); 'Regents 
of the Old Mcn*s Almshouse* (1664). Tho 
Louvre has his *Boli6mienne*; Antwerp 
Museum of Fine Arts his ‘Dutch Noble- 
man*; Munich, 'Fish Girl* and 'William 
Crocs’; tho Ryks (Amsterdam), ‘The 
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1-iotii Fran** HaN's picturr 

Painter and Ids Wife, in a Garden',; 
Bruwls (Palais rles Beaux- Arts), * Y\ diem 
van llojthmsi n’; and there lire M»me 
portiuits In the National Gallery, London. 
Sev. of Ids sons wore minor artists. See 
W. von Bode, Franz Hals ttnd scim 
Schule, 1871; 1). Knaekluss, Frans Hals, 
1896; and \V. von Bode and M. Binder, 
Franz Hals , at m Lcbcti und scire Schulz, 
1914. 

Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley GilTard, first 
Earl of (1823 1921). Eng. lAw^r and 
statesman; b. Sept. 3, in London; son of 
Dr. Stanley Lees Giftard, a native of 
Dublin, but of Devon descent, who for a 
quarter of a century cd. too London 
Standard. II. was educated at Ox- 
ford, gin duatlng 1845. lie became a 
barrister of the Inner Templo, 1850; Q.C., 
1805; solicitor-general under Disraeli, 
1875 Ml; M.P. (Conservative) tor Laun- 
ceston, 1877-85. H. was lord high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain four times between 
1885 and 1905, first appointed under Lord 
Salisbury’s administration. 1885-86 ; again 
in bis second gov,, 1886-92; again in 1895- 
1900; and also lu Balfour's first adminis- 
tration, 1902-5. He was engaged in the 
famous Overend and Gurney and Tlch- 
bortio cases. Ho was created Boron H. in 
1885; carl of 11. and Viscount Tiverton, 
1898. II. Wf»i high steward of Oxford 
Univ. from 1890. He was president of 
tho Royal Society of Literature, and senior 
grand warden of Eng. Freemasons, lie 
was foremost among the 'Diehards* who 
opposed the passing of the (1911) Parlia- 
ment Bill through the Houso of Lords. 
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He ed. The Laws of England, a compendi- 
ous statement in alphabetical ordor of 
subjects, 31 vols., 1907-17. As late as 
1916 he sat as a judge in the Houso of 
Lords. D. in London, Doc. 1 1 . See J. B. 
Atiay, Victorian Chancellors, ii., 1908. 

Halsingborg, see Helsinoborq. 

Halstead, or Halsted, mrkt. tn. of Essex 
on the R. C’olne, 14 m. N.W. of Colchester. 
The much restored par. church stands in 
tho upper part of the tn. and contains 
some fine monuments of the Bourchior 
family in tho S. aisle. Tho Courtauld 
Homes of Rest woro built in 1924. On 
the N.W. side of the High Street is 
Chantry House, incorporating some re- 
mains of a college said to have boen 
founded in 1411 by Lord Bourchier. 
Messrs. Courtaulds Ltd. have a large tex- 
tile factory here, in the neighbourhood 
is the anct. tn. of Castle Hed Ingham, with 
one of tho finest Norman keeps in England 
and a largo twelfth-century church. Pop. 
6800. 

Haltwhistle, mrkt. tn. and par. of North- 
umberland, England. 14 m. from Hexham, 
on the N.E. region railway. It lies in tho 
valley of S. Tjne, with Hadrian’s Rom. 
wall 14 in. S., and Feathcrstonchaugh 
Castle near bv. It contains two bonier 
towers and other antiquities. Coal and 
clay industries are carried on, and coarse 
baize is manufactured. Pop. 8600. 

Halver, tn. of Westphalia, Germany. 15 
m. from Harmon; has Iron manufs. Pop. 
7900. 

Holyburton, Thomas (1674-1712). Scot- 
tish divine, b. at DuppUn, near Perth. 
His father, one of the elected ministers, 
Having d. in 1682, his mother in 1685 took 
him to Rotterdam, where he attended tho 
school instituted by Erasmus. On his 
return to Scotland in 1687 ho completed 
his ediu atiou. at Perth and Edinburgh, 
and in 1692 entered St. Andrews Dnlv., 
graduating in 1696. *lle became minister 
of Ceres, Fifeshire (c. 1700), for eleven 
years, and prof, of divinity at St. Andrews 
0710). His works, onco very popular in 
Scotland, include Natural Religion In- 
sufficient, and Repealed Necessary, to Man ’s 
Happiness (1714); The Great Concern of 
Salvation (1721); and Ten Sermons . . . 
(1722;, which were mostly written against 
tho deists. See his Memoirs, written by 
himself and frequently reprinted. 1711; 
Works (pub. by l)r. Burns), 1833; ,T. 
Leland, I lew of Deist ical Writers, 1761; 
and A. Chain ion, Biographical Dictionary, 
1812. 

Ham, a< cording to Gen* x., one of tho 
three sons of Noah, and ancestor of tho 
Ethiopians, Egyptians, Babylonians, etc. 
Tho narrati\o in Gen. shows traces of 
much alteration, <ind it is clear that in v. 
22 (chap, ix.) the present verso originally 
had Canaan instead of H., Noah’s three 
sons thus being Sheiri, Japhcth, and 
Canaan. At t«.n period tbo div. between 
the three was considered as referring to 
Palestinian groups, but it was later ex- 
tended to tho surrounding nations. Tho 
name H. is usually derived either from an 
anct* name for Egypt signifying * black/ or 
from the name of an early Babylonian 
king. 


Ham, com. of Somme dept., France, on 
the Oise-Sommo canal, P^ronno arron., 12 
m. from St. Quentin. Its famous and now 
ruined old fortress has often served as a 
State prison. Among its most celebrated 
prisonors were Charles X.*s ministers 
(1830), and Prince Louis Napoleon (1840- 
1846). During tho First World War IT. 
sutferod considerably, especially in the 
spring of 1917. Pop. 2700. 

Ham (connected with Lnt. camur , 
crooked), properly the hind part or angle 
of tho knee, usually applied to tho cured 
thigh of hogs or sometimes of sheep nr 
oxen. IT. curing and bacon curing are im- 
portant industries, performed in various 
ways according to the country and dlst. 
Salting and smoking arc essential opera- 
tions. Tho moat is rubbed with salt, and 
later with a mixture of salt, saltpetre, and 
sugar. Smoking is carried on in smoking- 
houses, the meat being hung high, and the 
flro kept smouldering with wood for live 
or six weeks. Wet salting requires three 
weeks, dry salting about four weeks. Beef 
and mutton 11s. are cured largely in N. 
England, and Dumfriesshire, Scotland: 
pork-curing thrives at Chirago. 

Ham, East, see Evst TIam. 

Ham, West, see Wr.sT If \M. 

Hamadan, tn. of Persia in Irak Ajenn, 
163 m S.W. of Teheran, at the base of Mt. 
El vend. The anct. tn. was Kebatana 
(q . *.). II. has has an elovution of about 
GU00 ft. It is a trading place of consider- 
able importance, being one of the routes 
from Bagdad to Teheran anil Ispahan. It 
has extensive bazaars ami caravanserais. 
The chief objects of interest are the tomb 
of Avicenna, near tho great mosque, re- 
sorted to by pilgrims, and tho reput ed 
tomb of Esther an H Mordccai, a structure 
of black wood Tho prln. industries uro 
carpet -weaving and tanning. During the 
First World War tho tn. anil dist were 
occupied by the Turks. Roads were 
greatly improved during that period. Pop. 
103.060. 

Hamadryad, King Cobra, or Giant Cobra, 
ono of tho oriental cobras of a large and 
poisonous variety, found from S. India 
to China and the Philippines, sometimes 
reaching a long! It of 13 ft., and ono of the 
longest and most venomous of snakes, ft 
Is of a yellow colour, with black cross- 
bands; of a fierce disposition, and f<*eds 
wholly on other snakes. 

Hamadryads, eight daughters of Jlania- 
dryos, in <lk. mythology. They were 

n hs at taclicd to particular trees, from 
they received their names, and with 
which they wore supposed to come into 
cxistenco and die. They did not possess 
immortality, thus diftejing from other 
nymphs. They woro ftlsa known as 
dryads and oreads and 11 v$d In forests from 
which they never emerged. 

Hamah, see Hamath. 

Hamamatsu, roast tn. <hf Hondo, Japan, 
120 in. W.S.W. of Yokohama. Pop. 
133.000. 

Haman (‘Full of Grace*), see Esther. 
Hamann, Johann Georg (1730-88), Uor. 
author, sometimes called the Magician of 
tho N. from the originality of his thought. 
b. at Konlgsberg in K. Prussia. Ho lived 
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a somewhat chequered life. trying various 
callings, but finally devoted himself to the 
study of anct. languages and oriental 
literature. He knew many eminent 
authors and largely influenced Goetho and 
11 order, though his own writings were 
little esteemed by his contemporaries. JI. 
wrote Sokraf incite lMnkumrdigkevten (1700) 
and Kreuzzuge des Philnlogen (1762). Ills 
complete works were pub. by V. Roth, and 
V. (iildeineistcr wrote his biography. See 
J. Cloassen, llamanns Lebcn und Werke 
0885). 

Hamar, or Storehammer, tn. in Norway, 
59 m. from Oslo, on Lake Mjoscn. It is 
1 lie scat of a bishopric, ancl has breweries 
and metal and iron foundries, it is an 
important railway junction. Pop. 6000. 

Hamasah, or Hamftseh (Arabic Aama- 
sah, lira very, from hamian , to bo linn), 
famous collection of Arabic poetry com- 
piled by Abu Tainmam, and divided into 
ten books (r. 807- 846). The first (dealing 
with the heroes of pre-Islomic times) is tho 
longest hook, and the remaining nine deal 
with \urious subjects. Tho collodion is 
of great historic «il value, and is taken from 
extempore works clnelly. There arc three 
eds. of the Arabic, viz. Freytog’s, liulak’s, 
and the Calcutt* cm., I '50. See Sir O. J. 
Lyall, Ancient Arabic Poctrj/, 1885. 

Hamath (‘ fort i ess/ or ‘enclosed place*)* 
or Hamah, oil > situated on the hanks ol 
the Orontcs, chief city of the Ifittites, and 
cap. of the surrounding ter. In scv. places 
of tho O.T. (c.g. Ntim. xxxiv. 8, Judges iii. 
3) it is spoken of as the X. boundary of tho 
kingdom of Israel. It later came under 
the suzerainty of Solomon, on whoso death 
it became independent. It then finally 
came under the dominion of Assyria, 
and was entirely destroyed by S argon. It 
was known to the Uks. and ltoins. as 
Epiphanciu. 

Hambach, com. of the Rhine Palatinate 
in Gorman}, formerly of Bavaria, 2 m. 
S. of Neustadt. The ‘Hambaeher Feat,* 
a great Gcr. Liberal meeting, was held 
here in 1832, proclaiming tho ‘sovereignty 
of tho people,’ as the foundation of organ- 
ised government. Pop. 3000. 

Hambato, or Ambato (Hambald), tn. of 
Ecuador, cap. of Tunguragua prov., 
about 78 m. S. of Ouito. between Chim- 
borazo and rotopaxl. Destroyed m 1098 
by nn eruption of Uotopaxi, and by an 
eurthquako in 1790, it became very ilour- 
ishlng later on. it trades in grain, 
cochineal, and sugar, and has shoe manu- 
facl ones. It is also a vino and fruit grow- 
ing dist., tho climate being temperate. It 
is connected with Guayaquil and Quito by 
rail. Pop. 20,000. 

Hamborn, rural com. of Iho Rhineland, 
Germany, in tho dist . of Dusscidorf. Voted 
for coal and iron industries. Pop. 1 03.000. 

Hamburg, city of Germany, chief tn. 
of H. stole, situated on the N. bank of 
• tho Elbe. It is tho largest seaport on 
tho Continent, and tho third largest in tho 
world. The greater part of the harbour, 
before tho Second World War, was a free 
port, and, with the two now docks com- 
pleted in 1904, tho total water area 
amounted to 1250 ac. It was ono of tho 
cbiof continental porta for the embarka- 


tion of emigrants from Europe. Prior to 
the war the city consisted of two radically 
different parts, the central part, recon- 
structed since the fire of 1842; and tho 
anct. ramparts, separating tho old city 
from tho adjacent suburbs. Tho beauty 
of the city is much enhanced by tho large 
sheets of water formed by tho Alstor. The 
canals in the city are spanned by over 
sixty bridges, and there are numbers of 
steam ferries. There were many line public 
buildings; notably the exchange, with a 
commercial library of over 110,000 vols. ; 
the Rathaus, completed in 1897; the 
Deutsches Schauspielhaus, completed in 
1900; tho marine office (Recwarte), and 
numerous museums of arts, crafts, botany, 
natural hist., etc. H. was noted also 
for fino churches, e.g . St. Michael, St. 
Peter, St. Nicholas, and St. Catherine, 
dating lrom tho fifteenth century. But 
tho churches of Rt. Catherine and St. 
Jacob wore destroyed in the Second World 
War: that of St. Michael suffered a direct 
hit on the E. end. The Kuthaui sur- 
vived, and the museums were but little 
damaged , except those of hist, and geology. 
The univ., although damaged, admits of 
repair. Two-thirds of tho books in the 
tn. library were lost. 

The streets of H. arc well paved and 
kept very clean, tho prin. thorough- 
fare being tho Jungfernsiieg. The fe\er 
hospital of H., opened In 1894. was con- 
sidered one of the best in the world. 
There were many large and excellent 
private schools, as well as o\er 200 
public schools. In addition to gymna- 
siums, a school of art, and a conserva- 
toire. Tho univ. of H„ formed in J919, 
consists of tho faculties of law, medi- 
cine, natural science, and philosophy, and 
had 5000 students in 1948. In 1888 
H. became a member of the Gcr. Cus- 
toms Union, which did much to stimu- 
late its trade. Among Its chief industries 
are cigar making, spirit and sugar rc- 
llning, machine and shipbuilding, brewing, 
Hour-milling, ami tho niauuf. of furniture, 
musical instruments, mechaohal and 
optical instruments, leather, Ivory, etc.. 
It was, prior to the Rccond World War, 
also one of the largest coffee marts in the 
world. Prior to tho Nazi regl.no the city- 
state had u democratic constitution, and 
was administered bv tin executive Senate 
elected by the House of Representatives ; 
tho legislate e power was confined to tho 
House of Burgesses. H. seems to have 
been founded early in tho ninth century 
by Charlemagne, who built (811) a citadel 
and church as a defence against the Slavs. 
In 831 an episcopal see was estob. by 
Louis the Pious (son of Charlemange) aud 
in 834 the bishopric was raised to the rank 
of an archbishopric. Later, however. 
Ansgnrius, lirst occupant of the sec, who 
fouuded a monastery and school, saw his 
labour nullified by Norman pirates, who 
reduced the sc* Moment to ashes. A large 
part of the origuiol ter, of the archbishop- 
ric fell away from its allegiance and in 
817 it was decided at a synod at Mainz 
that H. should bo attached to tho bishopric 
of Bremen, and tho seat of the arch- 
bishopric bo iu the latter city. All through 
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the tenth century H Buffered from the 
incursions of the Danes and Slavs; but 
despite this. Archbishop Alebrand built a 
cathedral in 1037 and Archbishop Adalbert 
a castle soon afterwards. During the 
twelfth century it became an important 
commercial centre for N Furopo, and in 
1189 was gi anted important privileges by 
Fredeilck Barbarousa, and by treaties with 
Lubtok and Bieinen m 1211 and 1249 rc 


its tourist and emigrant traffic, declined 
considerably after the First World War. 
In accoi dance with the treaty of Versailles 
the commercial fleet of II. was left with 
only small vessels of 82,000 aggregate 
tonnage Subsequently, however, trade 
gradually resumed its pi evious level, only 
to bo reduced to vanishing point in the 
Second World War 

Die great pert especially the harbour 
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spcctively, formed the Hanseatic Le ign< 
It w vs formally acknowledged a* au 
imperial c it> in 1018 Owmg to tlio 
Jimnunity of its position, Its prospcntj 
mere i i d during the Thirty Y tais w ir 
and in the eighteenth centuiy common 1 il 
relations with N America were develop! d 
owing Uithr \mer and hi revolutions and 
the w at *» Ik tw <*t.n England and h ranc < I n 
181 > it h<< line an independent state of 
the Gcr ft d< r it Ion, and its trade and lrn 
portane e t h< icafter greatly incroabed It 
united with th< Gtr Empire as a free utv 
state in 1871 II occupies a distinguished 

S laco in the hi*»t other liteiature and the 
ram a It was the homo of ilelne, Lcs 

sing, Kiopstocl , Srhrodor Until recent 
years II was practically tho biggest com 
me rcial city ol Europe , and ne\t to Lon 
don bad tho larg! *t inooey exchange 
transaction on that conti n< nt, the hank of 
H. having been found'd in 1619. As a 
commercial centre, jtn only rivals were 
London, Liverpool, Antwup, and Now 
Fork. But its general trade, as well as 


quarters w is Time li damaged in tho 
‘•'ceond Woud War prior to its surrender 
and Oi < u pat ion hv the 7th Viuioured Div. 
on May t I Mi The doe ks ami lmius- 
tnal buildings were rep»atcdl> bombed 
bv tho H A 1 in 1940-11 many of tho 
dock era uc« being put out of action Hut 
theeo la ds weie innof uous as romparrd 
with the tr< in< ndous attacks of July Aug 
194 1 Thus there were seveu attacks 
botween Julv 21 and 29, on which latter 
date 2300 tons of bombs were dropped, and 
great fires r igod in the* $ort all that week 
One of the he aviest rnhw was that of July 
21 , as also was that of the following dav. 
which was unheialded, as all tho sirens had 
been destroyed Evacuation of II was 
oidorcd, and tho mhan streamed east- 
wards, causing congestion <7n tho roads as 
tho people of Holland, Belgium, and b ranee 
did In tho Lor. invasion of 1940 In subse- 
quent raids, in Aug. 1943, the anti-aircraft 
guns were boon silenced, and tho city ham- 
mered at will in attacks by successive 
fleets of 1000 and 1200 planes. 
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In all about 9 sq. m. of H. were 
devastated, and more than 75 per cent of 
the city ’s 15 sq. m. of fully built-up areas 
were wiped out (for the loss of eighty-seven 
bombers). This damage was wrought by 
somo 9000 tons of bombs. Much ruin was 
caused by ‘block-busters* (q.v.), though 
a great deal of damage was also due to 
tires from incendiary bombs. An official 
summary of the damage showed that eight 
shipbuilding yards were completely de- 
stroyed or very seriously damaged, 
together with three oil works, six non- 
ferrous metal works, twenty armament 
and steel works, eleven chemical works, 
eight text i Jo factories, twenty -one food- 
stuff plants, aud thirty -one miscellaneous 
factories. Some sixteen public utility 
works wore cither destroyed or irreparably 
damaged, ns also were fourteen adminis- 
trative buildings, sixteen transportation 
units, and more than 400 warehouses. 
The damage extended throughout the 
dock area and widely to tho Jfi, and W. 
Support for tho argument that air 
bombing, if conducted on a sufficiently 
large scale, could win the war was pro- 
vided by this detailed survey of tho 
damage done in tho battle of 11. Tho 
capacity of tlio port In 1940 (in terras of 
cargo) was not mote tirwi 25 per cent of 
It* peacetime standard; but any Increase 
over that proportion depended on the 
Allies* decision on tho amount of pro- 
duction to l)e allowed Germany. There 
lay sunk in the riv. after the war flfty-flve 
ships, 2000 barges, and sixteen floating 
docks. Pop. (1916) 1,424,100. See W. 
Mclhop, J l istor incite Topoqraphie von If am- 
hum, 1923. and 11. Ucincke, Hamburg 8 
(Jesr/t ichtc, 1933. 

Hamburg-American Line, originally 
called Hamburg- \merlkanischo PacRet- 
tahrL-AktiengesellMchaft, or H.A.P.A.G., 
was founded on May 27, 1M7. Tho 
Mortis* i a (1856) was the first steamship to 
carry U.S.A. mails: and the I< urst Bis- 
marck was the first to accomplish its 
journey from Southampton in le*s than 
six and a half days. Under Albert llallin 
the H.-A. L. made such progress that 
before the First World War Hapag ships 
were the fastest transatlantic liners. 
Hallln then built Homo of the world’s 
largest vessels, tho mammoth liners lm- 
perator (1912), later known as the fteren- 
gar ia (r/.r.), of tho Canard line: tlio Vater- 
Jmtd (1914), later the Leviathan oi the IJ.S. 
Shipping Hoard, and tho Bismarck (1921), 
later Ihe Majcstm (q.v.) of the White Star 
Line. In 191 4 the Uapag fleet consisted 
of 439 ships aggregating 1,360,000 gross 
registered tons; and no fewer than 
seventy-five regular lines wero operated to 
overseas destinations, serving 400 ports in 
all parts of tho world. Hallin cf. on Nov. 
9, 1018. and thus never knew that by tho 
Versailles treaty the Uapag surrendered 
entirely to the Entente except for a few 
small units. In 1020 tho company re- 
established its New York service, in agree- 
ment with tho Ifarrinian concern (United 
Amcr. lines), with the Cleveland (1008), 
Resolute and Reliance (both 1020) of the 
United Amer. linos, and the Albert 
Baltin and Deutschland (both 1023), Ham- 
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burg (1926), and New York (1927) of tho 
Hapag. Later the Hapag amalgamated 
with the Gcr. -Australian and Kosmos 
lines, and in 1930 concluded an agree- 
ment for a community of interests and 
operations with the N. Ger. Lloyd. Before 
tho outbreak of the .Second World War 
tho Uapag had some 200 vessels with a 
gross tonnage exceeding that of 1914. Jt 
had passenger and cargo services to N. 
and S. America, the Dutch Indies, Far E.. 
Australia, Africa, and E. Mediterranean, 
as well as health and pleasure cruises. 

‘Hamburger Nachrichten, Die,' cstab. 
in 1792; a moderate Liberal, and at one 
time a very influential, paper. Prince 
Bismarck attacked through its columus 
the gov. of William 1 1. 

Hamburg-South Amerioan Line, The, 
was estab. in 1871, and at the outhreak of 
tho First World War possessed fifty -six 
steamers, with a total tonnage of 251,000. 
After the war its services were suspended 
by losses of some vessels, and by delivery 
of tho remainder to the Reparations Coin- 
mission. Roeonstruetion began In 1921, 
and by 1927 the company had tho fastost 
steamers plying between Europe and S. 
America — the Cap . 4rcona (1927), 20 
knots, of 27,560 tons gross register, and 
the Cap Polonio (1911). 18 knots (one of 
tho largest steamers of w ar fitted for liquid 
fuel) of 20,500 tons gross register. The 
company aKo built a series of motor-ships 
of 1 4,000 tons gross register, with a service 
speod of 1 4 knots, for carrying third-class 
passenger holiday cruise*. 

Hamden, tn., Ncwbaven eo. Connecti- 
cut, U.s.A., 6 m. N.N.H. of Newhuven. 
It mninifs. augers and garden Implements. 
Pop. about 23.300. 

flume, dept, of Finland, the surface of 
which is largely occupied by lakes. Area 
7100 sq. m. Pop. (1930) 390,000. Cap. 
Tavastehu*. Tammerfors (Tampere) is 
the largest tn. (74,700). 

Hameln, tn. of Hanover, Germany, on 
the Weser. 33 m. S.W . of Hanover. There 
are many and. houses here, but the only 
public buildings of any interest are the 
minster church, restored in 1872 and a tn. 
house. It is famed as being tl e scene of 
the legend of ihe Plod Piper, lu tho 
Second World War the 19th (Amer.) Corps 
of the First Army estab. a bridgehead 
over the Weser at II. on April 6, 1945. 
Pop. 27,900. 

Hamorfing, Robert (1830-89), Austrian 
poet, b. in humble circu instances. Edu- 
cated at the univ. of Vienna. In 1860 
ho pub. his first vol. of lyrics, Sinncn und 
Mitttif n, which was followed by Amor und 
Psyc/u (1882); and Blotter ini Winde 
(1887). Ahasrer in Rom (1866) and Her 
Kama ran Sion (1869), two povvorful 
satiric epics, arc his masterpieces. Sec 
hi* Iile by M. M. Rabonloohner (1896 and 
190 1), and A. Polzer (1890). 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert (1834-94), 
Eng. art critic, 6. at Lanosido in Lan- 
cashire. H‘ worked at landscape point- 
ing in Scot Kind, but in 1858 settled in 
France, aud devoted his life to art criti- 
cism. Ills pubs, include A Painter’s 
Camp in the Highlands (1863); Etching 
and Etchers (I 860 ); Contemporary French 
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Painters (18C3); Pamtinn in France after 
the Decline of Classicism (I860): The 
Graphic Arts (1882); and Landscape (188. r »). 
Of nis more general literary worlds tho 
chief are The Intellectual Life (1873), and 
Human Intercourse (1884). Ilia auto- 
biography and a memoir by his wife wore 
pub. in 1890. 

Hamesuoken, in Scots law. means the 
felonious seeking and invasion of a person 
in his dwelling-house. It consists essen- 
tially In tho co-existence of entry with 
intent to commit an assault and actual 
personal violence. Tho entry may bo 
either bv terrifying those vvtthm or by 
artifice, or by secretly entering and lying 
in wait for an opportunity of assault. 
Formerly II. was. punishablo with death, 
but since the Criminal Procedure Act, 
1887, penal servitude or other imprison- 
ment has been substituted. 

Hamheung, walled til. of Korea, situ- 
ated near the E. coast of the peninsula in 
Jat. 39’ 5(5' N. Pop. 78.000 

Ham House, near Petersham, Surrey, 
the former seventeenth -century homo of 
the duke of Lauderdale, notable for its 
historic contents, and now attached to tho 
Vutoria and Albert Museum. The house 
was built m 1610 l»y Sir Thomas 
Vavasour, a successful lawyer, and tho 
H -shaped Jacobean plan survives in all 
essentials. Under Charles I. II. H. was 
bought bv Wm. Murray, inter earl of 
Dysarfc. His daughter, Elizabeth, countess 
of Pvsart in her own right and wife of 
Sir Lionel Tolleiriachc, modo considerable 
alterations, notably tho substitution of a 
more elaborate staircase enriched with 
carved panels, and baron ue doorways of 
the tvpe associated with John Webb. 
Still greater changes were made by the 
second earl and first duke of Lauderdale, 
the virtual autocrat of Scotland from 1661 
to 1679. These included suites of reten- 
tion rooms on two floors, thereby making 
the S. front a continuous facade. The 
mo^t important of tho now rooms was 
that known as the Queen’s Bedchamber, 
or Cahill Room — from tho tradition that 
inertings of the notorious ministers (of 
whom Lauderdale was one) used to meet 
there. Knottier notable feature is tho 
Long Gallery. running tho length of the 
W. wing, lined with panelling and hung 
with Lelv portraits. There Is a wealth 
of walnut, la* q tiered. gilded, and silver 
furniture, with which Elizabeth filled her 
rooms, and the superb quality of which 
indicates that H. IT. is tho richest sur- 
viving example of the sumptuous period 
ddcor of tho seventeenth century. One of 
the most compute of tho smaller rooms 
or closets is the Queen’s Closet, adjoining 
the Cabal Room with its rich gilt enrich- 
ments on a white marbled ground, ft. 
scagliola fire-place, and silvered chimney 
furniture. This unique assembly of seven- 
teenth-century furnishings and pictures 
has been added to the national collections, 
having^bccn bought by flic gov. for 

Ham!. Kamel, or Khamil, tn. of Bln- 
kfang, China, situated In an oasis about 
lat. 42 s 50' N„ and long. 93 ' 28' K. It is 
an important trading centre. Rice and 


fruit are grown in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 6000. 

Hamiloar, name of sev. Carthaginian 
generals, the chief of w hom was Hamilcar 
Barca (d. 229 B.t\). During the first 
Punic war ho was in command of the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily (247), wliero 
ho maintained his position on Mt. Ilerctd, 
near Panormus. After tlio Rom. victory 
at the ^Egatian Is., which brought the war 
to an end, he returned to Carthago, where 
ho suppressed a rev nit of mercenaries 
(240-238). In tho latter yoar ho went 
with his young son Hannibal to Spain, and 
began tho conquest of that country, much 
of which he accomplished during the fol- 
lowing years. lie fell in battle against tho 
Vettones. 

Hamilton, famous Scottish family, who 
trace their descent back 1o Walter Fit/.- 
Oilbcrt ( ft . 129 'p, son of Gilbert do Hamel- 
done, who is mentioned m a charter of 
1272. Walter owned lands in Lanark- 
shire, and for a time swore fealtv to Ed- 
ward T. of England. After tho battle of 
Bannockburn, however, he joined King 
Robert Bruce, and w*as subsequent I v 
knighted and granted tho haron> of (Vnl- 
-iow in Lanarkshire, receiving lands for- 
feited by adherents to the Eng. crown. 
His cider son. David, was the first to 
assume tho surname II. Ills younger son, 
John, was the father of Alexander II.. 
whose descendants acquired the lands of 
Priestficld, one Thomas becoming Lord 
Priestfteld In tho reign of Queen Murv. 
Sir David II. of Uadzow, .'dread v men- 
tioned, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross in 1346, but was ransomed, 
and sat among the barons In the S*ottish 
Parliaments of 1368. 1371, and 1.J7J. tSir 
David d. in 1392. Little is known of his 
son, Sir John JL. except that h* was twice 
taken prisoner in England. liis grand- 
son. Sir James H. of Uad/ow, was likewise 
taken captive into England, and from him 
are descended the IIs. of Sflvcrtonhfll and 
of Dalzeli. His oldest son, also colled 
James, was created Lord II. in 1445. Ho 
was the first lavuian to found a college In 
Scotland; as well as endowing a college at 
Glasgow (1460), he also founded tho collc- 
ato church of H. Ho was connected, bv 
s marriage, with the widow of the fifth 
earl, with the powerful family of Douglas, 
whom lie assisted in their strugglo against 
James II. About 1155 be changed hides, 
and on the death of liis wife, being now in 
royal favour, married Princess Mary, sister 
of James 111. and widow of the earl of 
Arran. Jlis only son, James, bv Marv, 
negotiated the marriage between Margaret 
Tudor and James IV. of Scotland. In 
1 503 this James, second Lord if., was 
created carl of Arran, find sue* ceded to 
lands on his mother’s shfc*. He d. In 1529, 
and his heir, James, second earl of Arran 
(by Janet Beaton, nJec0 to tho cardinal), 
on the death of Jamas V. (1542) was 
appointed regent of Scotland and governor 
to the young Queen Mary. In 1549 ho 
was granted tho duchy of Ohiltelhcrault bv 
Henry II. of France, and resigned from his 
governorship in favour of Mary of Guise, 
tho queen-mother. In 1554. His eldest 
son, James, who succeeded to the title In 
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1575, was proposed at different times as 
husband for Queen Mary and for Queen 
Elizabeth, but ho lost bis reason in 1562 
and d. in 1606. His brother. Lord John 
II., created marquess of H. in 1599. ad- 
ministered his estates until his own death 
in 1604, when his son James became 
second marquess. James was created earl 
of Cambridge (1619), and d. in 1625. The 
third marquess, .Tames, was created by 
Charles I. duke of H. (1643) for the signal 
services he had rendered in the struggle 
with the Scottish Covenanters. Ho headed 
a Scottish army against the Parliament- 
arians. but was defeated by Cromwell at 
Preston in Lancashire, and was beheaded 
at Westminster in 1649. His brother 
Wm., created carl of Lanark (1639), 
succeeded to the dukedom. He nego- 
tiated with Charles 1. at Newcastle (1646), 
and signed the ‘Engagement* at Caris- 
brooko Castle (1047), fleeing with other 
Royalists to Holland in 1 648. He returned 
with Prluce Charles in 1650, and d. in the 
following year train wounds received at 
t he battle of Woreest or. The second duke 
of II. was succeeded by his nieco. Lady 
Anne, whose husband, Wm. Douglas, earl 
of Selkirk (1635-94), was created duke of 
II. for life only /iGCO). The Duchess 
Anne resigned lier tli'cs in 1698 In favour 
of her eldest son, James Douglas, earl of 
Arran, who was formally created duke of 
11. In 1711 ho was granted an Eng. 
iccragc, being created duko of Brandon, 
n t he following year he fought the famous 
duel in Hyde Park with Charles. Lord 
Moliun (sec Thackeray's Esmond ), the 
principals being killed, llis son, James 
(1703-43), became iifth duke, and he was 
succeeded by his son James (1724-58), 
who married tin* famous beauty, Elizabeth 
Cunning. The seventh duko, James 
tieorge (1755 69), succeeded to the title 
at t lie age of t liree. 1 n 1 7 6 1 , by t ho death 
of the duke of Douglas, t ho titles of his 
family devolved on the lis. The seventh 
duke was succeeded by Ids brother Doug- 
las ( 1756 - 99 ), who sat m the Ilou-c of 
Lords. He rf. childless, the title passing 
to Ids unelc Archibald ( 1749 - 1819 ). whose 
son Alexander, tenth duke (1767-1852), 
was unibas. at St. Petersburg In 1806-7. 
The eleventh duke was Wm. Alexander 
(lb 1 1-63), who married Princes Mario 
AmOJIc, a cousin of Napoleon HI. Ills 
son Win. Alexander (1845-95) received 
the nnet. title of duke of Chutclhcrault, 
granted to Ids ancestor In 1549 . The 
thirteenth duke, Alfred Douglas • 1 86*2— 
1940), was descended from Claud II., the 
t hird son of the fourth duko. From this 
C’laud arc descended the dukes of Aber- 
< orn. whoso eldest sons are st > led by 
courtesy marquess of II. The fourteenth 
and present duke, Douglas Douglus-Hamil- 
ton (5. 1903). is the eldest son of tho 
thirteenth duko. He served in the R.A.F. 
1939-45. lie was chief pilot of the Mt. 
Everost flight, expedition, 1933. With 
tlr.-Capt. D. F. Mclntyro ho pub. The 
Pilot's Hook of Everest (1936). 

See (1. Burnet, Memoirs of the Lives and 
Jettons of James and William . Pukes of 
Hamilton and Chdtclhcrault , 1677; J. An- 
derson. The House of Hamilton, 1825; S. It. 


Gardiner, The Hamilton Papers relative to 
1038-50 (for the Camden Society), 1880; 
and Appendix vf. of the Eleventh Report 
of the Historical MSS. Commissioners , 
1887. There is a Briefe Account of the 
Family of Hamilton by Dr. James Baillio 
(early seventeenth century) in MS. in tho 
Advocates* Library, Edinburgh. See also 
Scots Peerage (vol. iv.), 1907. 

Hamilton, Alexander (1 757-1 804 ), Amer. 
statesman and economist; ono of the men 
who had most to do with shaping the 
constitution, policies, and politics of the 
U.S.A., was b. a Brit, subject in the is. 
of Nevis. W. Indies. His father was a 
Scottish merchant. Misfortunes dogged 
H.*s parents. His father d. a bankrupt, 
and the boy’s mother d. shortly after. At 
tho age of twelve he bad to leavo school 
and enter the eounting-houso of a mer- 
chant. But t hrough the aid of friends ho 
was enabled in 1772 to go to a school in 
Elizabethtown, Now Jersey, and in 1774 
he entered King’s College, New Fork city, 
which afterwards became Colombia Univ. 
II. proved himself a brilliant pupil, but lie 
left his tcxl - hooks when tho Aincr. colon- 
ists rebelled against England and identi- 
fied himself with them. In the campaign 
of 1776 he acquitted himself so well that 
he came to the notice of George Washing- 
ton, commnuder-in-ohicf of the Amer. 
Army. From that time on dated a close 
companionship, confidence, and friendship 
witli the ‘Father of his country* which 
never abated. Washington appointed 
him to his staff, and made him his private 
secretary and aide, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel He was given a command 
and led tho Amer. column which carried 
tho first Brit, works at Yorktown. In 
1780 the, handsome and brilliant young 
officer hail made a great matrimonial 
match, marrying Elizabeth, daughter of 
Gen. Philip Selmyler, member of ono of 
the oldest of New York families. H. was 
a member of the Continental Congress of 
1782-83. and then took up tho practice of 
law in New York city, ne was one of the 
delegates from New York stale at the 
Annapolis convention of 1786, xml drafted 
the call for the Federal convention of 1787 
at Philadelphia, which was to draw up a 
constitution for the new-born Amer. 
nation, lie was chosen os „nc of the Now 
Y ork delegates to this. He was one of the 
conser>ative elements in the historie 
gathering at Philadelphia. He favoured 
an upper house of Congress chosen for life 
on a property basis, and a lower house 
chosen by manhood suffrage Finding 
this impossible in the mood of tho colon- 
ists, he made himself tho leader of those 
who bought to interpolate, and did inter- 
polate, into the constitution as many 
cheeks and safeguards as possible. With 
James Madison and John Jay ho wrote 
the famous scries of articles expounding 
the art of government which wero after- 
wards collected in tho classic vol,. The 
Federalist . When Washington was chosen 
os president. H. became uis secretary of 
the Treasury, and outlined a system for 
tho encouragement of homo industries 
whleh was the precursor of the country’s 
later protective tariff system. In all 
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tilings ho and Thomas Jefferson, who was 
secretory of state in the same Cabinet, 
wore at loggerheads. II. was for central!' 
satlon of powei. Jefferson was opposed 
to it. II. looked to the leadership of 
money and property. Jefferson was a 
thoroughgoing democrat. In a sense IL. 
was thus the father of the Republican 
party of to-day. and Jefferson of the 
present Democratic party. Many of the 
principles they then asserted against each 
other are to-day the guiding principles of 
the two great Amer. political parties. II. 
resigned from office in 1795. Ilis last 
years were not happy, lie indulged in 
intrigues against John Adams, second 
president of the U.S.A., and had bitter 
political quarrels with Aaron Burr for 
power in New York state. The result of 
this was a duel with Burr in which H. was 
mortally wounded, July 11, 1804, dying 
the next day. His works were pub. by his 
son in 7 vols., 1851, and by H. Lodge in 12 
vois., 1904. See his lives by J. Morse, 
1876, and H. Lodge, 1882; and htudles by 
G. Shea, 1877 and 1879. aud F. Olivir, 
1906. See also Gertrude F. Atherton, The 
Conqueror , 1902. 

Hamilton, Count Anthony (<*. 1646- 

1720), Irish -Fr author; his father was 
George H., second earl of Abercorn and 
head of the family of II. in the peerngo of 
Scotland, his mother being Mary Butler, 
sister of the duke of Oi monde. The place 
of his birth In Ireland is variously given aa 
either Roscrea or Drogheda. He was car- 
ried to France when a child ‘ and a French- 
man he remained, in all but blood, till the 
end* (Charles Whibley). His family ru- 
moved after the exes utlon of ( harles I , 
but the fuot that liko his father II. was 
a Koin. Catholic precluded the polithul 
advancement ho might have expected 
after the Restoration. On the accession of 
James II. he obtained the command of an 
infantry regiment in Ireland and was made 
governor of Limerick; but after the battle 
of the Boyne he was again in France ns an 
exile. Though an exile ho was much nt 
home, especially as his sister had man u d 
the Comte dc Grainmont, and the rest of 
his life was spent mostly at the chftteuux 
of his friends. It was at ono of these, nt 
Bceaux, that he wrote the Mimoires of his 
brothrr-m-law, the Comte do Grammonf, 
that made him famous. They give an 
admirable picture of the court of Charles 
II. and were pub. anonymously in 1713. 
With tbis work U ranks with the most 
classical wnt«r> of Fraud', and he is the 
only Eng. -spou king writer who, writing in 
the Fr. language, has become a classic, 
with the exuption of his collateral des- 
cendant, Win. Berkford, the author of 
V athek (1815). He nl-o wrote Le J3ilin, 
Fleur d /Spine, and of her Liles In imitation 
of, and as satires on, the romances which 
Galland strans of the Aralnan Nights had 
popularised in r ranee. 

Hamilton, Anthony Walter Patrick (b. 
1904 ), Brit, playwright, b in Sussex. 
Educated at Westminster School. Has 
written many plays, some of w bich have 
been adapted for thd radio and for the 
films. They include Monday Morning 
( 1923 ); Craven House (1926); The Mid- 


night llell (1929): Rope (1929), which 
was a successful 'thriller* on the radio; 
The Plains of Cement (1931); Twenty 
Thousand Streets under the Sky (1935); 
Gaslight (1939), also most successful as «i 
radio and film play; the radio plays 
Money with Ml naves and To the Public 
Danger (both 1939); Hangover Square 
(1911); The Duke in Darkness (1942); and 
The Governess (1945): 

Hamilton, David (1708-1843). Scottish 
architect, b. in Glasgow 7 , lie w.v> awarded 
one of the four -2500 premiums for his de- 
signs of the new Houses of Paillament. 
Ho designed and executed many of thn 
modern buildings in Scotland, including the 
Western Clubhouse and the Exchange at 
Glabgow, the duke of Hamilton’s place in 
Lanarkshire, Toward Castle, aud Lennox 

Hamilton. Sir Edward (1772-1851), Brit, 
admiral. While in command ot the Sur- 
prise ho succeeded in capturing eighty 
privateers (1797-981, and cut out the Htr- 
mione from the batteries of Puerto Cubcllo. 
lie was taken prisoner by the Fr. (ISUO), 
but was soon ox< hanged, and m the follow- 
ing year blockaded the N. coast of Frum o. 
Fie was promoted to the iank of admiral 
in 1846. 

Hamilton, Elizabeth (1758 1816), Scot- 
tish authoress, b. at Belfast. On the 
death of her father she was adopted by his 
sister, Mrs. Marshall, and brought up m 
Stirling. She subboqucntly lived in Bath, 
Harrogate, aud London, find rf. In 15dm 
burgh, lltr works include Letters of a 
Hindoo Rajah (1796); Memoirs of Modern 
Philosophers (a satire on the enthusiast* 
of tho Fr. Revolution, 1801); Lift of 
Agrippina ( 1 SO 1 ) ; and The Cottagers of 
Ulenburnie (180S), which shows her at her 
best m depleting domestic life in niral 
Scotland. See Kli/aboth O. Henger. 
Memoirs of Mrs. hhzub> th Hamilton, ISIS. 

Hamilton, Emma, Lady {nte Emma 
Lyon) (c. 1761-1815), was ot humble 
origin, and m early <lavs \uw a nursrmnid 
Her extiaordina? v good looks brought h< r 
many admire is, and she lived under tho 

E roteetion, first, of tup Hairv Fetht rston- 
augh, and then of the Hon Charles 
Clreville. Sho made the acquaintance of 
Romney, who painted the w til-known 
pictures of her. Prom 1 7 SO she live d with 
Sir Win. H . the ambus , anti mimed him 
five years late r \\ bile still living with 
her husband she became tho mistrtss or 
Nelson about 1798, and ip 1 si)l gave birth 
to a child, Horatio, of whuh the Hniloi 
was tho father II. nml Nelson renin mod 
on good lei ms until tho former's death in 
1803. In later days Lgdv H. fell upon 
evil times, was Imprisoned for debt, but 
( out rived to esc ape to Calais, when* sho d. 
In obscurity. Them are biographies by 
J. C. Jeafto on, 1 S87, anti W. Siohol, 1905. 
See also E. M. Keate, Ndson*8 Wife , 1919. 

Hamilton, Gavin (1730 -97), Scottish 
painter and antiquary, Ik at Lanark. Ho 
studied painting under fttuttuoci at Rome, 
whore he principally livod. While in Lon- 
don he )Oln< d the committee whoso object 
it was to found a royal academy (1755). 
His excavations at f I Adrian's villa at 
Tivoli, at Civ Ita Vccchia, and else when*, 
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rendered great service to art. His marbles 
are in the Louvre; his collection of busts 
and bas-reliefs in the Museo Pio-Clemen- 
tino In the Vatican. In 1773 he pub. 
Schola Italica pictures. 

Hamilton, Lord George Francis (1845- 
1327), Brit, statesman, a younger son of 
the first duko of Abercorn. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow. In 1808 he was re- 
turned to Parliament by the eo, of Middle- 
sex, anti subsequently represented the 
Ealing div. <1*85- 1300). He received an 
appointment in the India Office as under- 
secretary of state (1874-78) from Disraeli, 
which ho exchanged for that of vioe- 
p resident of the Council of Education 
(1878-80). He was twice First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in 1885-80 and 1886-92. In 
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Balfour’s ministry he was secretary of 
state lor India, but resigned office in 1903 
on the lisoul question. Chairman of the 
Poor Law ComniK-don (1903-9;. Chair- 
man of Mesopotamia Commission (1916- 
1917), ulio&o findings severely criticised 
the organisation of the Brit, expedition up 
to that dale. 

Hamilton, Sir lan StandUh Monteith 
(1853-1947), Brit, soldier; b. at Corfu; 
eldest son of Col. Christian Monteith H., 
commanding the 92nd Highlanders; his 
mother was a daughter of the third Vis- 
count Gnrt. He was educated at ( 'beam, 
at Wellington College, Sandhurst, and 
in <icrmnii> - entering the army in 1873. 
He sened in the Afghan war (1878-80) 
nml the Boer war (1881) — had one arm 
permanently disabled at Mojubti Hill — 
and took part in the Nile expedition 
(1884-85), when he was awarded the 
KhedlvoVs star. He also sow service 
in the Burmese expedition (1886-87), 
and with the Chltral relief force under Sir 
H. Low (1895). in 1897-98 he com- 
manded the 3rd Brigade during the Tirah 
campaign. In 1808 ho went to Uythe 
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os commandant of the school of musketry. 
On the outbreak of the S. African war he 
went out to Natal, and was appointed head 
of the staff of the Natal field force under 
the generalship of Sir George White, being 
present at tho battle of Klandslaagte, 
where ho commanded a brigade with the 
local rank of major-general. He fought 
with conspicuous gallantry during tho 
defence of Ladysmith, and was promoted 
to the rank of major-goneral. 

In 1901-2 he was appointed chief of tho 
staff of .South Africa to Lord Kitchener, 
and was put in command of the mobile 
columns in the W, dist. of tho Transvaal. 
He returned at tho end of 1902, having 
been created a K.C.B., to the War Office 
with the appointment of military secre- 
tary. lie had Jeft S. Airie.i a lieutenant- 
general, ha\ ing added to his reputation 
w hen mj many had lost theirs. Ho fought 
w ith the Jap. troops in Manchuria (1904-5) 
us u represent at ivo of tho Indian Army. 
In 1905 lie was given the S. Command: he 
was promoted full general in 1907, and in 
1910 became coimnandcr-in -chief of Malta 
and (i.C. B. At beginning of First World 
War lor a while iu command of home 
defence army. In March 1915 he took 
command of the Mediterranean ex- 
peditionary force — ( r. that employed to 
foiee the Dardanelles. He landed on 
Gallipoli peninsula in April. In Aug., a 
graud effort was only partially successful. 
The gov. at home, finding H. opposed to 
withdrawal, had him superseded in Oct. 
bj Sir Charles O. Monro. H. w T as lieu- 
tenant of the Tow r er of London, 1918-20. 
Lord rector of Edinburgh Univ., 1932-35. 
The fact that H. failed in the one cam- 
paign iu which he exercised high com- 
mand made no difference to tho strong 
appeal he made to the general public. 
For the circumstances of the Gallipoli 
campaign were understood and IT.’s tre- 
mendous difficulties fully appreciated, 
while It was generally thought that bail he 
not been starved of resources he might 
have achieved an outstanding victory* 
Moreour. his personal charm, intellectual 
gifts, and volatility mado a it markable 
impression on bis fellow countrymen. 
While Mich qualities suggest the brilliant 
amateur, it was always deeply realised 
that substantial soldierly qualities were bv 
no means lacking in him; nor did he shrink 
from bold decisions. In the Gallipoli 
campaign he contrived that the army 
should work in harmony with the fleet, 
and tin* Fr. expeditionary force which was 
placed under his orders ho handled tact- 
fully ami well, and few soldiers of tho war 
emerged bett er from the ordeal of an inter- 
nations 1 command. Y et with all Ills gift s 
and industry H. just failed to be a groat 
soldier. He may have lacked the solid 
foundations which sustained others nr 
again ho may have been one of those whom 
Napoleon reproaches with seeing too many 
sides of a problem at once. How on er 
that may b’ in tho Gallipoli campaign, 
after tho Snvla landing, ho did not reveal 
proof of tho gift of power to gather into his 
hands all the loose threads, or to impress 
his determination on supine subordinates, 
or turn the fortunes of the day by his own 
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influence and initiative; while throughout 
the campaign he was overshadowed by the 
figure of F.-M. Lord Kitchener — though 
hero it must be added that to many lay- 
men it appeared tli&t the criticisms to 
which he was sometimes subjected by the 
army Aprang from the arniy*s own short- 
sightedness and narrow-mindedness {The 
Times, Oct. 13, 1947). His chief pubs, 
are A Jaunt m a Junk (1884): A Ballad of 
Hadii , and other Poems (1888): A Staff- 
Officer’s Scrap-book during the Russo- 
Japanese War (1906); Compulson/ Service 
(1910); Gallipoli Diary (1920); The SoiU 
and Body of an Army (1921); (with Victor 
Sampson) Anti-Commando (1931): When 
l was a Boy (1939): and Jean — a Memoir 
(1942). 

Hamilton, James, see Arran, Earl of. 

Hamilton, John MoLure (1853-1936), 
Amer. painter, b. in Philadelphia, son of 
Georg© Hamilton. M.D. He studied in 
Philadelphia. Paris, and Antwerp, and 
finally settled in Loudon In 1878. He was 
chiefly a portrait painter, but m his early 
work he painted subjects such ns 'The 
Syren* and ‘The Heiress.’ Ills prin. por- 
traits are two of Gladstone (in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
the Luxembourg, Paris). Prof. Tyndall 
(National Portrait Gallery), Cardinal 
Manning, Herbert Spencer. Pub. Men I 
have Painted, (1921). 

Hamilton, Patrick (c. 1504-28), 'the 
nrotomartyr of the Scottish Reformation.’ 
He graduated M.A. at Paris In 1520, and 
three years later became a member of 
Aberdeen Univ. But he camo under sus- 
picion on account of his Lutheran sym- 
pathies, and fled to Germany. On his 
return to Scotland (1527) he began to 
preach at Kincavel and attended a con- 
ference at Aberdeen. In 1528 ho was 
brought to trial on a charge of heresy, and 
was burned at the stake on Fob. 29. His 
Loci communes , or ‘Patrick’s Places,’ set- 
ting forth the doctrino of Justification 
hv faith, is included in Foxo’s Acts and 
Monuments . See life by P. Lorrimer, 
18 >7. 

Hamilton, William (c. 1665-1751), of 
Gilbert field, Scottish poet, b , at LadvUnd, 

ishire. His fame rests on his abridged 
and modernised od. of Blind Hurry’s 
Wallace (1722). Ho contributed to Wnt- 
son’s Choice Collection , 1706. and hm 
‘Willie was a Wanton Wag* was included 
in tho Tea-Table Miscellany of Allan 
Ramsay. He had a verse correspondence 
with Allan ltarnsay which is to no found 
in the latter’s Works as ‘Seven Familiar 
Epistles which passed between Lieutenant 
Hamilton and the Author,’ 1719. 

Hamilton, William (1704-54), Scottish 
poet, b, at Bangour, in Linlithgowshire. 
He espoused the cause of Prince Churlio, 
and was consequently obliged to seek 
refugo in France, but returned to Scotland 
in 1749, succeeding to tho family estates 
at Bangour in 1750. H<» contributed to 

Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany , 
1724-27. His finest poem is The Braes of 
yarrow. The first «jd. of his poetry ap- 
peared In 1748, and tf second In 1 760. He 
d. at Lyons, and was buried in tho abbey 
church of Holyrood House, Edinburgh. 


See J. Paterson, The Poems and Songs of 
William Hamilton, 1850. 

Hamilton, William (1751-1801), Scot- 
tish artist, 6. in London. He studied at a 
very early age under Zucchl, the painter of 
ornamonts, at Romo. K.A. 1789; ex- 
hibited from 1774 historical pictures, 
arabesques, and ornaments, scriptural 
and Shakespearian pictures, and portraits, 
including full-lengths of Mrs. Siddons and 
John Wesley. 

Hamilton, Sir William (1788-1856). 
Scottish philosopher, b. at Glasgow. His 
father and grandfather lmd held the chairs 
of anatomy and botany In Glasgow Unlv. 
In 1807 he entered Baliiol College, Oxford, 
as a Snell exhibitioner, au<l graduated with 
first-class honours (1811), taking M.A. 
degreo in 1814. He was called to tho 
Scottish Bar (1813), but devoted his whole 
tlmo to reading and research. In 1810 he 
made good his claim to the titlo of tho 
Hs. of Preston, which had not been used 
since 1688. He was appointed prof, of 
hist. (1821) and of logic and metaphysics 
(1836) at Edinburgh, and in 1829 began 
bis literary career with a criticism of 
Cousin’s Cours de philosophic . entitled 
‘Philosophy of tho Unconditioned,’ in the 
Edinburgh lieoieiv. To tills paper he con- 
tinued to contribute, publishing his essays 
in 1852-53 under tho title Discussions m 
Philosophy , Literature, and Education, lhs 
influence was great, not only upon his own 
countrymen, but In Germany and France. 
Ills lectures were pub. posthumously by 
Profs. Mansel and Velteh (1859-61). Sir 
Wm. If. pub. an ed. of Reid with m\oii 
dissertations (1846), and nn od. of Dugald 
Stewart (9 vols.), 1854-55, but in all Ins 
work he was hampered by 111 health, his 
right side having been struck with paraly- 
sis (1814). He Invented tho doctrine of 
the quantification of tho predicate (to 
quantify the predicate is simply^ to stat« 
whether the whole or the part only of tho 
predicate agrees with or differs from the 
subject), urged that tho philosophy of 
common sc^ise Is the highest human specu- 
lation, and distinguished reasoning In the 
quantity of extension from reasoning in 
the quantity of comprehension. See a 
memoir by J. Velteh (1869), and a study 
by W. Monek (1881). 

Hamilton, Sir William Rowan ( 1 805 -651, 
celebrated mathematician, lie cniuo of a 
Scottish family that had settled in Ireland, 
and was 6. in Dublin. Ho was a pre- 
cocious boy, reading Hebrew at seven, and 
having good knowledge of thirteen lan- 
guages at tho ago of thirteen. Ln later 
life ho read Sanskrit and Persian for re- 
creation. In his early teens he showed 
extraordinary mathematical ability, and 
when twenty -three ydhrs of age, l)r. 
Brinkley, the astronomer, said of him: 
* This young man, I do not say will be, but 
is, the first mathematician of his ago.' 
fl.’s Theory of Systems of Bays was pub. 
by the Royal Irish Academy in 1828, and 
made a great sensation among European 
mathematicians, and ho gained in reputa- 
tion by his subsequent works, which in- 
clude r A Genoral Method in Dynamics,' 
in Philosophical Transactions (1834-35) 
aud The Elements of Quaternions (1806). 
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His Mathematical Papers wore ed. by 
A. Conway and L. Synge, 1931. See life by 
It. Craves, 1882 (now ed. 1903); and T. T. 
Segorstedt, The Problem of Knowledge in 
Scottish Pnilospphy (Lund), 1935. 

Hamilton, tn. and pari. bor. of Lanark* 
shire, Scotland, on 1. b. of Ulydo, 10 in. 
S.E. of Glasgow. Jt stands In the centre 
of a rich coal* and Iron-field, and has large 
foundries and cotton mills, as well as fine 
public buildings, extensive barracks, and 
a good race-course. Hero also is t ho ducal 
palace of the houso of II. , with its park, 
part of old Cadzow forest, where wild 
white cattle are still preserved, and the 
ruins of the anct. Cadzow Castle. Pop. 
39,300. 

Hamilton, city and port of entry of 
Ontario, Canada, cap. of Wentworth co., 
situated at the foot of the Niagara escarp- 
ment on the S. side of 11. harbour (Burl- 
ington Hay), 40 in. S.W. of Toronto and 
fits hi. W.N.W. of Niagara Kails. It is at 
the W. extremity of Lake Ontario, and 
its development was much accelerated 
after tho cutting of the channel between 
tho lake and 11. J3ay (otherwise known as 
Lake Geneva and Burlington 13ay) be- 
tween 1823 and 1832. It is an important 
railway centre on tho Canadian National, 
Canadian Pat ific *1 Toronto, IT., and 
Buffalo railways, besides being linked with 
the New York Central and other Amor, 
lines. It is in the midst of a populous 
and highly cultivated fruit dist., yet is 
sometimes stjled the ‘Birmingham of 
Canada* on account of its 400 or more 
factories. It contains many lino resi- 
liences, particularly those on tho summit 
of the escarpment, and public buildings 
and wide streets. Tho most noteworthy 
buildings are the courthouso, city hall, 
post olliee, aud public libraries. It is tho 
scat of an Anglican and of a Horn. Catholic 
bishop. It is also the seat of McMaster 
I'niv., the corporate name of what for- 
merly (1887) were tho Toronto Baptist 
< 'ollego and the Woodstock ( 'ollcgc. There 
arc many churches, public and technical 
schools aud collegiate Institutes, and three 
largo hospitals. II. has more than forty 
parks, covering an area of 2 sq. m. 
jiundurn Castle in the park of that name 
contains the museum of tho Wentworth 
Historical .Society. U. has an important 
lake commerce, and a good servico of 
steamers, as well os every rail facility for 
export by land; while a civic airport was 
c onstructed before the Second World War. 
Excellent communications and trans- 
portation facilities, combined with cheap 
power, have made II, a thriving economic 
centre. Many large industries are located 
in the city, and some of tho largest of 
these are situated on or near the water- 
front. 11. is tho heart of tho Canadian 
steel industry. Its other mauufs include 
cotton, woollen, and silk’ textiles, toxtilo 
and ugrlc. machinery, motor cars and 
motor tyres, furniture and gloss-ware, wire 
cables, hoots, and tobacco. 1 1 . was laid out 
und settled In 1818 on a plateau «t the foot 
of the ‘mountain,’ where lies the business 
quarter of to-day. It was named in 
honour of the Hon. llobort II. of 
Niagara, who bought land here in 1813, 


and surveyed It as a township. La Salle 
had already explored the dist. in tho niid- 
seventeenth century. The first dwelling 
is said to have been a log cabin built In 
1778 by Robert Land, a United Empire 
Loyalist, on what is to-day the very heart 
of the city . In the year of settlement was 
fought tho battle of Stoney Creek, in the 
war of 1812, between an Eng. force under 
Col. (later Sir) John Harvey, and an Amcr. 
force under Gens. Chandler and Winder, 
in which tho A mere, were routed and the 
two generals captured. The site of this 
buttle bus been kept as a public park with 
a memorial. Bop. 108,300. 

Hamilton, cap. of Butler co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Great Miami R., and Miami 
and Erie Canal, 25 m. N. of Cincinnati. 
It has paper and flour mills, foundries, 
breweries, manufactories of farming im- 
plements, machinery, woollen goods, and 
trades in groin, hay, vegetables, tobacco, 
aud live-stock. A branch of the Ford 
motor works is here. Pop. 50,600. 

Hamilton, chief tn. of tho cos. Dundfts 
nnd Norinanby, Victoria, Australia. It is 
situated on tho Grange Burne Creek, 50 m. 
from Portland, and 198 m. W. of Mel- 
bourne. Sheep-farming is carried ou In 
the dist., and there arc meat-preserving 
works; frozen mutton is exported. Pop. 
5000. Also a vll. in Northumberland Co., 
Now S. Wales, Australia; it is a suburb of 
Newcastle. Pop. 5000. 

Hamilton, cap. of Bermuda, situated on 
Groat Bermuda or Main Is., the largest is. 
of tho group; ho named after Ilenry II., 
governor of Bermuda when It was incor- 
porated In 1790. It superseded Sr. 
George's as the seat of government of the 
colony in 1815. It is laid out on a rect- 
angular plan on gently rising ground. 
Almost oil the houses are built of rock 
coral, nnd have white roofs. The little 
trains of tlic Bermuda railway run along 
Front .Street parallel to tho water-front. 
Old-fashioned horse-drawn victorias still 
ply for hire. Notable buildings in Front 
Street are the cable office, bank of Ber- 
muda. and Butterfield’s bank. On tho N. 
side of the square stand the in mile build- 
ings erected m 1839, containing the coun- 
cil chambers and gov. offices. On the S. 
side is the cenotaph, unveiled in 1925 to 
the memory of Bermudians who fell in the 
First World War. Near tho public build- 
ings Is the Sessions House dating from 
1817. its tipper part is the House of 
Assembly and the lower the Courts of 
Juste e. The clock tower of the Sessions 
House was erected in 1893 to com- 
memorate Victoria’s jubilee in 1887. The 
cathedral of tho Holy Trinity replaces the 
building burned down in 1884; it is a fine 
structure of indigenous limestone faced 
with Caen stone for doors and windows; 
the tower, of Nova Scotian freestone, is 
1 44 ft . high. The foundation stone of the 
sumptuous n. hotel was laid by Oapt. 
Charles Elliott, lt.N., then governor of 
Bermuda, In 1852. Mount Langton. the 
governor s it -idenco (1 m. from the wharf) 
was completed In 1892; It takes its name 
from an estate in Berwickshire, owned 
by Sir James Cockburn, governor, 1814- 
1819. Admiralty House, residence of the 
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commander-in-chief, W. Indies station, is 
ljra. W. of Mount Langton. Pop. 3000. 

Hamilton Bay, see under Hamilton 
(Ontario). 

Hamilton Group, middle div. of the 
upper Devonian strata of Now York; its 
deposits are of limestones, sandstones, 
and shales. 

Hamilton Mount, California, U.S.A., 41 
m. S.E. by E. of San Francisco, with the 
Lick Observatory, containing the largest 
refracting telescope ever made. Altitude 
4209 ft. 

Hamilton Port, group of little is. off S. 
coast of Korea, occupied by the Brit., 
1885-87. 

Hamilton, or Grand, River, Canada, 
issues from Lako Petchikapou, flows 
through a chain of lakes below which are 
the Grand Falls, about 2000 ft. high, and 
enters the Atlantic through Labrador at 
H. Inlet. 

Hamites (from Ham, son of Noah), anct. 
African race with some affinities to the 
Bantus and Hottentots. The term * Haiui- 
tic' is especially applied to a group of 
African languages, comprising Uio anct. 
Egyptian, the Berber, Galla, and cognate 
surviving tongues. The II. are commonly 
included among the white races, as also 
are their neighbours the Semites; but 
some consider that Ilamitism is nothing 
more than a specialised form of Scmitism, 
and altogether unconnected with the 
Turanian family. Both Semitic and 
llcunitio mythologies are derived from the 
primeval cherubic worship of Eden. The 
earliest records show the existence of three 
well-differentiated types, all evidently ot 
mixed Nigritie blood: the dark-skinned, 
which includes the Galla, Fulalis, and 
Semai; the reddish-skinned, found among 
the Egyptians and Bodia; and the blond 
type, a Berber race. Too most advanced 
culturally of these arc the reddish tjpe, 
found early in the Lower Nile valley, who 
aseimlliated some features of Egyptian 
civilisation. The blond type would appear 
to have some kinship with the Kabylcs 
mentioned by Janies Bruce of Kinnalrd. 
The U ami tic tongues comprise the Berber 
or Libyan, the Egyptian, including the 
old Egyptian language and Coptic, and 
the Ethiopian, also known as Cushitlc or 
Punic, which includes tho Bedja, Somali, 
Galln, and other races of Abyssinia and 
the neighbouring country. Both the Hauaa 
and Hottentot languages have traces of 
Harnitie structure, a fact which seems to 
corroborate the older belief of some by- 
gone Egyptian migration southward. 

Hamitic (Hamites), see also Oallah. 

Hamlet, hero of one of Shakespeare's 
greatest tragedies which is founded 
upon a legend in the Historia Danica of 
Saxo Grammaticus (thirteenth century). 
Shakespeare, however, owed little but the 
outline of his plot to Saxo, whoso hero, 
Arnlcth, only frlgncd his madness and 
plotted a deliberate vengeanco a year 
before carrying it out. For a discussion 
of Shakespeare's play and its sources sec 
Shakespeare ; also R. Latham, Disserta- 
tions on Hamlet , 1872; <J. J. Him rock, 
QueUen de& Shakespeare , 1870; and A. 
Hansen, Legend of Hamlet , 1887. 


Hamley, Sir Edward Bruoe (1824-93), 
Brit, general and author, b. at Bodmin, 
Cornwall. He entered the Royal Artillery 
in 1843, served in Gibraltar, and through 
the Crimean campaign, where he won 
special distinction at Inkerman. His 
articles in Blackwood's Magazine brought 
him literary recognition and led to nls 
appointment as prof, of military hist, at 
Sandhurst in 1859. His lectures were 
afterwards pub. as The Operations of JPar 
(1867). II. w'as commandant at the staff 
college (1870-77), and commander of a 
div. in Egypt (1882), where he took part 
in tho battle of Tel-cl-Keblr. Ho publicly 
expressed his dissatisfaction at what ho 
considered lack of recognition of his ser- 
vices. From 1885 to 1892 he was M.P. 
for Birkenhead. See I. Shand, Life of 
Hamley , 1895. 

Hamlin, Hannibal (1809-01), Amcr. 
statesman, 6. at Purls, Maine. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1833, and soon 
entered the political arena os an anti- 
slavery Democrat. Ue was a representa- 
tive In Congress from 1843 to 1847, and a 
member of tho U.H. .senate, 1848 56, 
1857-61, 1869-81. Ln 1856 he broke with 
the Democrats on tho question of slu\ery 
and joined the Republican party, who 
elected him governor of Maine in the same 
year. From 1861 to 1805, during the 
Civil war, he was vice-president of the 
IJ.S.A. under President Lincoln. He was 
minister to Spain, 1881- 83. Sec C\ E. 
Hamlin, Life and Times of llaunibal 
Hamlin , 1899. 

Hamm, tn. of Westphalia. Germany, at 
the confluence of the Lippi* and Also, 22 in. 
S.E. of Arnsbcrg. Before tho Second 
W orhl War it had an important iron in- 
dustry. Near it aro thcunal brine springs. 
By tho outbreak c f tho war ils industries 
had much increased, but Its chief uupm- 
tancc in the war for the Gcr. war mu< lime 
lay in its rail communications, gicat mar- 
shalling, yards, and supply depots for tho 
Ruhr industries. Situated, as it is, i loso 
to such great industrial centres of the 
Ruhr as Dortmund, Bochum, and Gelsen- 
kirchen, and Minister to the N., it was one 
of tho tns. which most sulTored in tho 
battle of tlic Ruhr (g.r.). It was heavily 
raided by the R.A.F. on July 8 ami Aug. 7, 
1941 and repeatedly thereafter, being 
chosen by the Amen, for testing their 
heavy bombers on March 4, 1943. In 
the operations of 1945 for the envelopment 
of the Ruhr, tho trapped enemy, under tho 
command of F.-M. Model, attempted to 
strike out from II. in the N. and Sjogeu in 
tho 8., but. these attempts, like the co- 
operating counter-attacks by the tier, 
armies outride tho ‘pocket,* were abortive. 
Pop. (1939) 60,000. 

Hammamet, seaport, of Tiuiis, N. Africa, 
on the gulf of II., a hay ctf the Great Hyrtis, 
42 m. S.E. of Tunis. The harbour is In- 
secure. In the Tunisian campaign of 1943 
there was a fierce tank battle at 1 Iain mam 
Ltf, where tho Brit, were checked on May 
8; but they broke through the centro two 
days later, and by dawn on May II they 
had driven across to II. to soul off the 
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further under Africa, North, Second Blask (Germany), 193 ft. 7 In. (1938), anA 
World War, Campaigns in. P. O'Callaghan (Ireland), 198 ft. 8J In. 

Hammam-Rirha, watering-place in Al- (1937). Brit, national record Is 172 ft. 
gcria in a beautiful mt. diet., having saline 3 in. (C. J. Llndh, Sweden, 1922) and the 
and ferruginous springs, near the ruins of Olympic record Is 179 ft. 7& in. (M. J. 
Aquae Calidre. Pop. 18,000. McGrath, U.S.A., 1912). 

Hamme, tn. In E. Flanders, Belgium, on Hammerich, Peter Frederick Adolf 
hranch of R. Scheldt, 19 m. K.N.E. of (1809-77), Dan. theologian and author, 6. 
Ghent. Pop. 16,400, engaged in ogri- at Copenhagen. In 1845 be became pastor 
culture and manuf. of lace, ribbon, oil, of a church in Copenhagen, and in 1859 
soap, textiles, etc. was appointed prof, of theology at the 

Hammer, Sir Thomas Bartholomew univ. of that tn. His prin. historical 
(1677-1746), Eng. statesman and scholar: works are Danmark i V aldemarcrnes Tid 
received his education at Westminster and (1847) ; Danmark under de tre Nordiske 
Christ Church, Oxford. He entered Into Differs Foremng (1849-54); and Danmark 
political life in 1701, being elected M.P. under Adelsvmldcn (1854-59). He also 
for Suffolk, and twelve years later he was pub. some popular national songs in 
chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. Sknndmaviske Reiseminder (1810). 

Tn 1727 he retired from public life, and Hammerken, Thomas, see Kempis, 

f ave up bis time to the study of literature. TnoMAS a. 
le pub. an ed. of Shakespeare in 1744. * Hammersmith, W. metropolitan bor. 

Hammer, implement cousisting of a (formed 1899), Middlesex, England, on the 
heavy head, usually of metal, bat some- R. Thames, 5 in. W. of St. Paul's. If., 
times of wood or stone, sot crosswise on a with Fulham, was the winter camp of the 
handle and used for striking blows; the Dan. invaders in 879, and formed part of 
name is also applied to heavy masses of the par. of Fulham until 1834. Old H. 
machinery In which a block of metal is bridge (1824) was the first suspension 
used for the same purpose ( see Steam and bridge near London, but wa« insecure and 
Power Hammers). Hs. of stone have replaced in 1887. St. Paul’s S’» hool, 
been found among antiquities and are still originally founded by Dean (Jolot in 1509 
in use among hsrfia* peoples. The II., under the cathedral church, was moved to 
more often under its Fr. name of martel- its present site In H. Road in 1883. Ollier 
de-fer, was a common weapon in war buildings arc Wormwood Scrubs priori; 
throughout medieval times. The word is Olympia, with its huge arena under n gla«s 
applied to many objects which resemble roof; the * White City* buildings and 
the common H. in appearance or use, ns, grounds, originally occupied by the 
for iiihtanec, the ‘striker* in a clock or In a Franco-Brit. exhibition of 1908; and the 
bell, a part of tlio sounding mechanism of W. London hospital. Kensal Green Rom. 
a pianoforte, the part of a gun which, by Catholic cemetery, in which Cardinal Alau- 
Its impact on the cap, explodes tho charge, ning is buried, is also within the bor. 
It has also been used as a nleknamo for Thomson WTote his Season* in 11. and Win. 
noted fighters, e.g. ' Hammer of the Scots* Morris also lived there. Chief Industries 
for Edward I. are iron and dye works, lead and oil mills. 

Hammer-head, or Hammer-headed Shark, boat -building yards, motor works, and 
shark of tho family Sphyrnidne or Zy- distilleries. Pop. 91,100. 
grenidir, of which the common species Hammerstein, Oscar (1847 - 1919), 

Bygxna malleus occurs in almost every theatre manager, 5. at Berlin iu Germany, 
lot. It is generally from 11 to 15 ft. In Ho migrated to the U.S.A. as a youth and 
length, and is so rolled from the peculiar earned living In cigar factory, where he 
shaiM‘ of its head, which resembles a invented n machine for spreading tobacco 
double-headed hammer laid flat, on the leaves, whieh much improved his re- 
flftttened ends of whieh tho eves aro sources. Founder and editor of United 
placed. Specimens o^r 13 ft. in length States Tobacco Journal. Leased Stadt 
have been capt ured round tbo Brit, coasts, Theatre, New York, 1870. Built numer- 
and they abound in all tho warmer seas. ous theatres in New York, including 
Hammer, Throwing the. This anct. Harlem Opera nouso (1880), Victoria 
sport goes back to tho Tailtin games of Music Hall (1893), Columbus Theatre 
Ireland in 1829 B.r. Not, however, uutil (1895\ Olympia Music Hall (1895), 
A.t>. 1866 was it included in tho Oxford Republic Theatre (1900), Manhattan 
and Cambridge sports, and in 1900 in the Opera House (1906), and Lexington 
Olvmplo games, Tho 11. Is a round Theatre (1912). In coinpetition with the 
weight attached by a steel wire io a tri- Metropolitan Opera (1906-10), to whom bo 
angular handlo, minimum total weight sold out (1910). Opened theatres in 
being 16 lb. In 1875 tbe length was fixed Philadelphia and London (London Opera 
At 3 ft. 6 in., and the throwing space was House in Kingsway). His nephew Oscar 
limited to a 7-tt. circle. Tho II. Is swung Hammerstein (5. 1895), playwright and 
three times round tho bead, and the librettist, wrote musical plays: Wildfloicer 
thrower makes two, three, or four turns (1923); Hose Marie (1924); Sunny (1925); 
within tho circle. If tho action is per- The Desert Song (1926); Show Boat 
formed smoothly the thrower, after re- (1927); Itainbow (1928); Music in the Air 
loosing tho H., remains stationary In tho (1932); Carmen Jones (1943); Oklahoma 
circle and faces the direction in which tho (19 13); and * 'arouscl (1945), some of these 
li. is travelling. Great technique is re- being written in collaboration. Author 
quired, combined with physical strength, of lyric* of many songs: OV Man Hirer, 
and a weight of about 15 stouo or more. All the Things You Are, Loivr Conic Back 
The official world records are those of E. to Me, and Oh, What a Beautiful Morn in \ 
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President of the Author's Longue of 
America, and vice-president and director 
of the Amer. Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers. 

Hammerton, Sir John Alexander (1871- 
1949), Scottish author and editor, b. at 
Alexandra, Scotland. Went to school in 
Glasgow, where he began work in a 
tombstone cutter’s yard. Bogan his edi- 
torial career as editor of a temperance 
weekly, the Scottish lte former. From 
189J to 1900 he was editor successively of 
a number of Eng. prov. newspapers. In 
1900 he came to Fleet Street, doing froo- 
lancc work in the nature of literary 
causcrie for newspapers and periodicals. 
Towards the end ot 1903 ho began a close 
business association with Lord Northcliflfc 
and tho Amalgamated Press, which proved 
the background of his life's work as an 
editor of popular works of reference. 
Among his productions in the ensuing live 
years were Punch Library of JIuniour and 
the 1 1 arm sir or th Encyclopaedia. lie colla- 
borated with \rthur Mee m producing the 
Children’* Encyclopaedia, tho Harms - 
worth History of the il'orld (1907-9), and 
The WoiUl's Gnat Hooks (1909-10). To 
H. belongs the chief credit for the practice 
of Issuing encyclopaedias anti similar 
works of reference in fortnightly or weekly 
parts, thereby enabling persons of modest 
means to purchase them. Jn 1911 he was 
appointed managing editor of tho Die - 
cionario Hispano - tmcricano , working on 
this ambitious undertaking in S. America 
for sev . years. On his return to England 
he cd. the 2 d. weekly The War Illustrated 
(1914) and (with 11. W. Wilson) the 6d. 
weekly entitled The Great War — Issues of 
which two works i cached 75,000.000 and 
11,000,000 copies respectively. His next 
euterpriso was a Universal History of the 
World , but notwithstanding his labours m 
this field lie found tlmo to write books on 
Barrie. Stevenson, fyleredith, and others. 
Under the ausphes of Allied Newspapers 
Ltd., in association with tho Educational 
llook Company, he then brought out in 
10 double vols. a work entitled The 
Masterpiece Library of Short Stories ■ the 
Thousand Best Complete Talcs of all Times 
and all Countries, selected by a board of 
critus, including Wm. Robertson Kfcoil, 
Sir Arthur Qmller-Coiirh, George Saints- 
bury, Sir Edmund Oos«?e, and other emi- 
nent writers In 1939 he again produced 
a war i coord work, The War Illustrated, 
which by 1917 reached 255 numbers. Ills 
biographies Include With Sorthcliffe in 
Elect Sheet (1932) — a frank but fair- 
minded studj — and a life ot hi-* associate, 
Arthur Mee Ills last work was The Ni w 
Universal hncyrlopedia in 10 vols., 1949. 
H. was an editor of rare skill, with an ex- 
ceptional capacity tor work, combined 
with a talent for finding capable and 
sympathetic expert contributors for his 
numerous productions. 

Hammond, Henry (1605-00), Eng. 
divine, b. at C'hcrtHcv m .Surrey, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Jn 1033 the earl of Leicester pre- 
sented him with the living of Penshurst in 
Kent, and In 1643 he was made arch- 
deacon of Chichester. At tho outbreak of 


the Civil war he joined tho king at Oxford 
and attended him as chaplain during his 
captivity. He was deprived of his sub- 
deanery of Christ Church by the Parlia- 
ment, and d. in retirement at Westwood, 
Worcestershire. At Oxford he pub. his, 
Practical Catechism in 1644, but as an 
author he is best remembered by his Para- 
phrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment (1G53). See life by Bishop Fell, pre- 
fixed to H.’h Miscellaneous Theological 
Works (Anglo -Catholle Library, 1847-50). 

Hammond, James (1710-42), poet and 
politician, second son ot Anthony 11. 
(16G8 -1738). When about eighteen he 
was introduced to Lord Chesterfield, and 
subsequently became one of the clique 
who surrounded Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. In 1741, by the influence of the 
prince, H. was elected M.P. for Truro, but, 
according to Walpole, was a failure us an 
orator. Popular tradition said that he d . 
of a love for Kitty Hashwood, one of 
Queen Charlotte's maids of honour, whom 
he addressed as Neiera or Delia in Lore 
Elegies by Mr. II — nd (written 1732, pub. 
With preface by the earl of C — d ((’ — d 
being Lord Chesterfield) in L743), written 
in imitation of Tibullus. 

Hammond, John Lawrenoe Le Breton 
(1872-1949), Brit. journalist, historian, 
and biographer, educated at Bradford 
Grammar School and St. John's College, 
Oxford. Had a distinguished career on 
Liberal newspapers, unhiding the Daily 
News and tho Manchester Guardian — 
tor which he wrote leading articles; and 
from 1907 to 1913 he held tho position of 
secretary of tho Civil Scrv ice Commission. 
Hut ho was chiefiv known for Ills historical 
writings, particularly his trilogy The A ew 
Civilisation, 1760-1X32, written hi col- 
laboration with hi » wife, Barbara U. This 
work describes the effects of tho industrial 
revolution on tho social and economic life 
of tho labouring classes. The first vol of 
tho trilogy, The Village Labourer, 1760- 
1632, was completed in 1911; the second. 
The Town labourer (based largely oil Home 
Office papers), wns pub. in 1917; ami the 
third, The Skilled Labourer, in 1919. The 
work is distinguished for its research and 
literary sensibility and carried widespread 
conviction. His first independent book 
was a studv of tlio Whig hero, Charles 
James Fox (1 90 0 ; but his most impressive 
pieco of independent historical work was a 
study of Gladstone and the Irish Nation 
(1938), in substance a biography worthy 
to rank with Morley's standard life, t >ther 
works were Lord Shaftesbury (1923, in 
collaboration with his wife): The Itise of 
Modem Industry (1925); The Aye of the 
Chartists: a Study of Discontent (1930), an 
analysis of tho speeiflo conditions which 
resulted in chartism and revised and re- 
published os The Bleak Age in 1931; and 
a biography of tho Victorian social re- 
former, James Stansgeld. After the 
death of O. P. Scott fa.v.) H. was en- 
trusted by tho family with the task of 
writing a biography of Scott. This work, 

S ub. iu 1934, was less an intimate portrait 
mn a study of an influential editor 
against a broad political background. 
Doth H. and his wife received tho honorary 
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degree of D.Litt. at Oxford in 1033. H. 
waft also an honorary fellow of St. John's, 
Oxford, a fellow of tho Brit. Academy, 
and honorary D.Litt. of Manchester Univ. 

Hammond, Robert (1 (52 1-54), soldier, 
first in the service of the royalists and later 
in the army of tho Parliament. In tho 
struggle between the army and the Parlia- 
ment in 1647, H. sided with tho former, but 
retired from active servico in tho same 

J ear, and was appointed governor of the 
sle of Wight, wliero the king was in his 
custody from Nov. 1647 to Nov. 1648. 

Hammond, Walter Reginald ( 6 . 1903), 
Eng. cricketer; b. in Kent. Ho learned 
cricket at grammar school, Cirencester. 
A distinguished member of Gloucester- 
shire Cricket Club. A brilliant bat and 
fieldsman and a useful length bowler. 
Iu May 1927 beat W. G. Grace's month’s 
record, scoring 1028. He scored double 
‘centuries* in successive innings in test 
match iu Australia, Jan. 1929. In 1932 
in New Zealand test match lie scored 
336 not out. Captain of Eng. test team 
against Australia in England (1938), 
having reverted to amateur status. As 
cricketer H. Is unique in his generation. 
Since t he early thirties he has cstab. a long, 
solitary supremacy t n which that of W. G. 
Grace affords toe onl r pai.illel. No other 
man in cricket hist, has headed tho Eng. 
batting averages in six consecutive 
seasons. Only two others, Uendien and 
Sutcliffe, liavo made a hundred centuries 
in a single decade. H.’s tost- match 
iccord is superior to all but that of Head- 
man. Nor, In tho Held, has there been a 
better slip-llelder. II. lias ployed for 
England eighty-four times, making more 
test appearances than auy other cricketer 
in hist., and in these games he has scored 
over 7000 runs and taken eight y-threo 
wickets. He was captain m nineteen test 
matches. See his autobiography. Cricket 
Mi; Destiny (19iG). 

Hammond, citv in Lake co., Indiana, 
C.S.A.. 20 m. S.E. of Chicago, its chief 
industries are meat-packing. Hour-nulling, 
steel soring, and chemical maniifs , and 
the building of railroad cars, it is served 
by eight railways, and has a splendid load 
connection. About 2 m. 9. is LI. Ford 
airport. Pop. 6 >,000. 

Hammonton, tu. in Atlantic co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 28 m. S.E. of Philadelphia. 
It is a popular summer health report ou 
account of its mineral springs. There are 
manufs. of cut-glass, shoes, and alumi- 
nium. Pop. 7600. 

Hammurabi (alHO written Khammurabi 
and Ammurapi, and Amraphel in Gen. 
xiv. 1 ), son of SJu-muballidh, a ruler of 
Babylonia. lie became rulor iu 2370 
w.o„ and within thirty years succeeded in 
throwing off tho supremacy of tho Elam- 
ites, and driving thorn out of Babylon. 
Ho then added Larsa aud Tamutbal to his 
kingdom and formed Babylonia into a 
single monarchy. A great revival of 
literature seems to have followed and to 
have been encouraged by tbo ruler, and he 
drew up a no toil code of laws. See 
Babylonia. 

Hamoaze, Bee Plymouth Round. _ 
Hamond, Sir Andrew Snape (1738-1 828). 


Eng. naval captain, b. at Ularkheath, 
Kent. Ho entered the navy in 1753 ; took 
part in the battle of Quiberon Hay in 
1759, and distinguished himself during 
tho Amer. war of independence, especially 
In the defence of Sandy Hook (1778), for 
which ho was knighted. In 1780 ho was 
appointed governor of Nova Scotia and 
coinmander-in-chicf at Halifax. In 1793 
ho was appointed a commissioner of the 
navy, becoming comptroller of the navy 
in 1794, which post ho retained, ut the 
special request of Pitt, until his retire- 
ment in 1 806. From 1796 to 1806 ho was 
M.P. for IpHwich. 

Hamond, Sir Graham Eden (1779-1862), 
Eng. admiral, b. in London, only son of Sir 
Andrew Snape 11., Bart. lie was entered 
on the books of the navy in 178V, served 
In Lord Howe’s flagship at the battle of 
tho First of June 1794; took part in tho 
Baltic campaign; and was present at tho 
battle of Copenhagen, 1801. llo was 
made rear-admiral m 1825, and was com- 
mander-in-chief of tlio S. Amer. station, 
1834-38. He tier Mine an admiral in 1847, 
and admiral of the fleet in 1862. 



JOHN UAMPDhiNT 

h i>i»ra\ ini? af a l a prmt by J Houbraken, 1740 

Hampden, John (159 1-1013), Eng. 
statesman, entered Parliament at the age 
of f wentv-sevon, but first came into pro- 
minent n in 1626, when he was Imprisoned 
for declining to pay tho forced loan raised 
In tint year, lie was a leader of tho op- 
position to tho arbitrary conduct of the 
king, and a Ann and stalwart oblector to 
ship-money and other methods of raising 
money, which he regarded as illegal. As 
a matter of principle he refused to pay tho 
small sum at which ho was assessed in 
respect of **n proporty, but in the courts 
the judgment wept against him. In 1642 
he was impoachetl, but contrived to escape 
arrest when the king Jn person came to the 
House of Commons on Jan. 4 in that year, 
lie took an active part in organising the 
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pari, army, but early In tho Civil war was 
mortally wounded at Chalgrove Field. 
His uutimeh death was a great blow to 
his party. Thero are biographies by Lord 
Nugent (1831), which occasioned Macau- 
lay’s famous article, and by J ohn Forster 
(1837). See H. Ross Williamson, John 
Hampden : a Life, 1913, and Charles and 
Cromwell, 1948; J. Drink water, John 
Ilampden*s England (gives the fuller 
account of 11. *s part in the Ci\il war), 
1933: and O. V. Wedgwood, Velvet 
/Studies, 1948. 

Hampden, Renn Diokson (1793-1808), 
Fug. divine, b. in Barbados. He was 
appointed principal of i$t. Mary’s IlaU, 
Oxford, in 1833 ; pi of. of moral philosophy 
in 1834 ; and, in spite of \ iolent opposition, 
regms prof, of divinity in 1830. His 
ilaiuptou lectures, delivered in 1832, on 
‘The Scholastic Pliilosopliy considered in 
its relation to Christian Theology,' in 
which ho upheld the theory that the 
authority of scriptures is of greater weight 
than that of the Church, resulted ini a 
charge against him of unorthodoxy, and a 
violent controversy ensued, llis appoint- 
ment as bishop of Hereford in 1847 was 
the signal for another outbreak. His chief 
works arc Work of Chnst and the Spirit 
(1847); Lectures on Moral Philosophy 
(1856); and Fathers of Creek Philosophy 
(1862). See Memorials by his daughter, 
Henrietta Hampden, 1871. 

Hampole, Richard Roll© (known as the 
Hermit of Hampole), see Rolls:, Richard. 

Hampshire. Hants, or County of South- 
ampton, S. maritime eo. of England , 
hounded by Dorset, Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, and the Eng. Channel. 
The coast ia broken by the great inlets of 
Langston and Portsmouth harbours 
(divided by Hayling and Portsea Is.), 
Southampton Water, Christchurch and 
Poolo bays. The Isle of Wight is separated 
from the mainland by the Solent and Spit- 
hpad. The surface of the co. is diversified 
bv the Downs, rising to 040 ft. in SIdown 
Hill, and 1011 ft. in Inkpen Beacon, the 
highest chalk down in England. The 
s>.W. portion of the co., cut off by South- 
ampton Water, is occupied by the New 
1 ure«t (q,v,), while in the E. are remains of 
the forests of Bero, Woolmer, and Wn Il- 
ham < 'base. The chief rivs. are the A\ on, 
the Test, and tho Itchen. The chief in- 
dustries are agriculture and market- 
gardcniug, while Hampshire pigs are 
famous. The manufs. are unimportant 
except those connected with the gov. 
ebtahs. at Portsmouth. The co. is Aery 
rich in Rom remains, and there are numj 
notable monastic buildings and old castles, 
including Poi Chester castle, Carisbrooke 
castle in the isle of Wight, Nctloy ami 
Beaulieu abbess. A series of commons 
and manorial wastes on the edge of the 
New Forest (932 ac. in area), including 
Brarnsh&w ana Cudnam, were acquired in 
1928 by the National Trust. H. (exclusive 
of the Isle of Wight) returns five members 
to Parliament, and Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, Winchester, uml Christchurch are 
pari. hors. Other Important tns. are 
Aldershot, Andover, Basingstoke, Bourne- 
mouth, and Romsey. Area (including 
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the Isle of Wight) 1,055,811 ac. Pop. 

l, 036,000. See the Victoria Co. Hist., 
Hampshire ; L. Ball and T. Varley, Hamp- 
shire, 1909; R. L. 1\ Jowitt, Hampshire 
(revised), 1949; and B. Vcsey-Fitzgerald, 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 1949. 

' Hampshire/ Brit, armoured cruisor of 
tlic Devonshire type (naval estimate 1901- 
1902), with two torpedo tubes, 21,000 h.p. ; 
22*5 knots max. speed. It w T as sunk soon 
after the battle of Jutland, oil the coast of 
Scotland (June 6, 1916), with the loss of 
Lord Kitchener and his staff, who were on 
a secret mission to Russia. 

Hampshire Breed, sec »Shki:p. 

Hampshire Regiment. Formerly 37lh 
and 67th Foot, linked in 1881 to form tho 
present regiment. The 37th was raised 
in 1702, and saw service in Holland under 
Marlborough and under George II. at tho 
battle of Dottingcn. It was at Mlnden 
(1759) and in the Amcr. war of 1776-77. 
It gained further laurels at the battle of 
Waterloo. The 67th was raised in 1756, 
tho famous Gen. Wolfe being its flr&t 
colonel. After a period of service in the 
W. Indies it went to Spain in 1810, and 
served under Wellington during the Pen- 
insular war. During the First World 
War it raised thirty -six buttalions, which 
served in Franco, Flanders, Italy, Mace- 
donia, Gallipoli, Egypt, PuJcstine, Meso- 
potamia, and Siberia. In tho Second 
World Wur the II. R. fought in N.W. 
Europe, and in Italy. A memorial to 
the men of tho four battalions who Pwt 
their lives at the Salerno landing und m 
the subsequent fighting, m fcepb. 19 1 3, 
was dedicated in the chapel of St. Martin 
and St. Georgo at Pontccagnano, 6 m. 
K. of Salerno. Other units took part 
in the bitter fighting, in 1945, in the 
vicinity of Goch, on the Siegfried line. 

Hampstead, pari, and metropolitan bor. 
and residential suburb of N.W. London. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century 
It was famous for its medicinal springs. 
On tho top of a hill (430 ft.) Is II. hodth 
(480 oc.), a favourite resort of Londoners, 
which affords a splendid \iew and most 
bracing air. An old house on the heath, 
now a private residence, was the meeting 
place of the Kit-Cat club, frequented by 
Steele, Addi-on, Richardson, and Walpole. 
Other famous names connected with II. are 
Pitt, Du Manner, and Leigh Hunt. Here 
lived also liazlitt and Romney. Keats 
lived in Well Walk. The gra\ oj ard of 
fclio church of St. John contains u number 
of monuments of eminent persons, in- 
cluding tliosi of Joanna Buillio, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and Constable. Tho chief 
institutions aro the orphan working 
school, the general and fever hospitals. 
New and Hackney colleges. Tho bor. in- 
cludes the greater part of Primrose Hill 
to tho N. of Regent’s Park. il. returns 
ono mombor to Parliament. Area 2*265 

ac. Pop. 67,000, See G, A. White, Sweet 
Hampstead , 1901. 

Hampton, Wade (1818-1902), Amor, 
soldier and statesman, b . at Columbia, S. 
Carolina; educated at S. Carolina Unlv. 
In early life he served in the legislature of 
S. Carolina, but his views as a Union De- 
mocrat wore unpopular, lie enlisted at 
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the beginning of the Civil war, and formed 
and equipped the command of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery known as ‘Hamp- 
ton’s Legion/ which servod with distinc- 
tion at Bull Run and Seven Pines. II. 
was prominent at Gettysburg, In tho 
Shenandoah Valley, and In command of 
,1. K. Johnston’s cavalry, flo was gov- 
ernor from 1870 to 1878, and a senator 
from 1878 to 1891. 

Hampton, cap. of Elizabeth co., Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., at mouth of James R„ 70 in. 
S.E. of Richmond. It is served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railway. It has a 
normal and agrie. instil nto for Negroes, an 
artillery school, and Army Air Corps head- 
quarters. A strongly fortified naval 
station and a shipping point for fish and 
oysters. Pop. 5800. 

Hampton, par. in tho Spclthorne dJv. of 
Middlesex, England, on tho N. bank of the 
R. Thames, 15 m. S.W. of London, now 
incorporated, for municipal purposes, with 
Twickenham. Mentioned in Domesday 
Book, little of noto is recorded of U. until 
burly In the sixteenth century. At the 
time of tho Domesday survey (1086) the 
manor of llamntone was held by Walter de 
St. Valerie, whose family retained it for a 
century, when It passed to Henry do St. 
Albans. In 1^11 Lady Joan Groy, prob- 
ably heiress of do St. Albans, bequeathed 
tho manor to tho Knights of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem. For three cen- 
turies or morn the Knights Hospitallers 
held the manor, their last prior, Sir 
Thomas Docwru. leaving it to ‘the most 
Reverend Father in Mori, Thomas Wolsey, 
an hbhhop of York / for ninety -nino vears. 

11. contains many fine private residences, 
ami near it is tho old royal palace and park 
of II. Court (see Hampton Cot-rt Palicr). 
The bridge over tho Thames at IT. Court 
opened in 1933 is a beautiful structure 
with throe spans, the centre ono being 
105 ft. long, and tho side spans each 90 ft. 
The par. church of St. Mary (1830) on the 
hank of the rlv. is built of white brick in 
the Perpendicular style, with tall rounded 
windows, which give tho shies of tho build- 
ing tho appearance of having more gl.iss 
than brickwork. Tho organ was 1 ho gift 
of William IV. who, with Queen Adelaide, 
was then resident at Bushy Hou*-c on tho 
N.E* coniines of the par. Near the porch 
Is tho canopied tomb of Mrs. Hibel Penn 
(d. 1552), nurse to Edward VI. Another 
memorial is to Richard Tiekell, a political 
writer, who committed suicide in II. Court 
Palace in 1793. The churchyard contains 
tho tombs of Huntingdon Shaw (1710), 
the iron-wright, who constructed the en- 
trance gates to H. Court Palace; George 
Fitzclnrenco, first earl of Munster (1842). 
aud sov. I’agots. Here also is ini erred 
Mary Clermont of H. Wick, whom llyron 
castigated in his poem, A Sketch (1816), for 
making mischief between the poet and his 
wife. At H. Hill, a modorn adjunct of H., 

Is tho church of at. James, a red-brick 
building in tho Early Eng. style, orected 
in 1863. A feature of this church is its 
beautiful spire, built to commemorate 
the jubilee of Victoria (1887). Mention 
should also be made of tho * Red Lion * at 
tho corner of Thames Street and Red Lion 
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Square: the modern hotel Rtands where 
forgathered in tho sixteenth century 
many a hunting party, of which Henry 
VII I. himself was tho central figure. Later 
It was a rosort of literary celebrities, in- 
cluding Pope. Swift, Addiflon, Dulingbroke, 
and Colley Cibber. H. is also noted for 
its aswocirtt ions with David Garrick. Ills 
villa had within its grounds, which fringe 
the river bank, a domed Grecian temple, 
which still exists; both temple and lawn 
have been purchased by the local authority 
for a public garden. The grammar school, 
founded 1556 by a local resident. Robert 
llamonde, in now, under tho Education 
Act, 1944, a secondary (grammar) school; 
it was gradually enlarged until 1939, when 
an entirely new school was erected. Pop. 
15,000. 

Hampton Court Conference. Conference 
between the bishops and tho Puritans 
which took place at II. C. Palace in 1604. 
James I., on his way to London, after his 
^cession, was presented with the Mil- 
lenary petition by the Puritan clergy, 
demanding the reformation of certain 
abuses in tho Church and the relaxation 
of certain penalties directed against 
themselves. James, whose dislike of 
the Scott Jsh Presbyterians was extended 
to tho Eng. Puritans, had no intention 
of complying with their demand*-, which 
would have involved changes in the 
Prayer Book unacceptable to tho mass of 
tho clergy and a large proportion of the 
people, an«l called a conference in which 
the High Church element so preponderated 
over Ihn Puritan that tho rejection of the 
latter’s demands, with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, was a foregone conclusion. 

Hampton Court Palace, on tlio Thorne**, 
15 in. S.W. of London, was built by Car- 
dinal Wolsey in 1515, and was presented 
by him to Henry VTII. in 1520. Henry 
VIII . enlarged it and formed a fine deer 
park around it; and Jane Seymour d. here 
at tho birth of her son, Edward VI. Mary. 
Elizabeth, Oomwell, and the Stuarts used 
it as a residence; tho H. C. Conference 
( q.v .) was hold here in 1604, and Charles 
I. was imprisoned in tho palaet William 
III. purth rebuilt it from »ho designs 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and laid out 
tho park and gardens in tho Dutch style. 
It wo* used as a royal rt Idcnce till the 
reign of George II., since when it has been 
lent in suites to well-born pensioners of 
tho Crown. The stato apartments are 
open to the public, and the picture gallery 
contains some valuable works of It. art and 
other masterpieces. The palace is one of 
the finest extant examples of Tudor archi- 
tect ure, and the park and grounds are of 
great beauty. N. of the palace is the 
rovnl demesne of Bushy Park (1000 ac.). 

There aro three prin. courts. On the 
E., or garden, side, is the Fountain Court, 
built by Wren. In the centre Is the Clock 
Court, so called from its astronomical 
clock, made in 1540, but restored bv 
Thwaites in 1879, and still going, with 
Wotecy’s himB and motto, ‘pomivvs 
Mian ADivTOR* (The Lord Is my Helper) 
immediately above tho archway of Clock 
Court, but beneath tho clock. Westward 
is the Green or Base Court, the largest of 
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all. From this tho Great Gate leads out 
over the Tudor bridge crossing tho moat, 
rediscovered In 1909. The picture gallery, 
one of tho finest collections in the king- 
dom, Is housed mainly In Wren’s buildings 
round the Fountain Court. Tho most 
celebrated pictures are Mantegna's ‘Tri- 
umph of Julius Caesar’ (scries of nine), 
now in the scries of contemporary paint- 
ings of the Field of tho Cloth of Gold; 
‘Windsor Beauties,' liy Lely; ‘Canon Van 
der Facie,' by Van Kyck; and specimens 
of the work of manv old masters. The 
carvings of Grinling Gibbons and the ceil- 
ings and fireplaces in tunny of the rooms 
arc noteworthy. Among the more famous 
apartments are the Haunted Gallery, 
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(opened to the public in Marrh 1918). At 
the cud of this gallery is the Great Wati li- 
ing C li amber, a\lU» its splendid Flemish 
tape^tnes ( r*ca\cn Doadho Wynnes ' and 
‘The Three Fatal Ladies of Destiny.* Be- 
yond is the great hall with its magnificent 
hammer-beam toof; on its stage plays 
were periormid in James I.'s reign. *My 
Lord© Card mall’s Lodgynges’ Ho on the 
S. side of the Clock Court. Tho Tudor 
doorways and fireplaces, oak wall-panel- 
ling, and incited devices and inscriptions, 
all merit attention Tho gardens cover 
44 ao. The Great Vine, probably planted 
by ‘Capability Blown* in 1708, is in the 
vine-house, the Gie.it Fountain Garden 
lies along the K. front , and In named after 
tho fountain which beds tho elliptical 
gold-fish pond in its rent re. The maze 
(northwards noar the Lion Gates) is a 
well-known attraction. Attached to H. 
C. P. are two great parks. Tho nearer 
is the Home Park (or 11. C. Park), almost 


the size of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens together. It was hero that 
William III. was riding when his horse 
'Sorrel' threw him so badly that ho d. 
not long afterwards. Tho second. Bushy 
Park, is even larger, and its 1100 ac. 
are cut by tho magnificent chestnut 
avenue, a triple avenue of limes and horse- 
chcbtnuts, extending for over a mile along 
the road to Tcddington. 

See E. Law, Hampton Court in Tudor , 
Stuart , Orange y and Guelph Times, 1883- 
1891 , and Masterpieces of the Royal Gallery 
of Hampton Court , 1904; Julia Cartwright, 
Hampton Court , 1909; and S. Christina 
Jerome, Turn Rack the Clock at Hampton 
Court , 1949. 

Hampton Roads, channel between Chesa- 
peake Bay and the est uary of the James 
It. , Virginia. Two notable naval engage- 
ments took place in 11. R. during the Ci\il 
war. In 1882 the Confederate ironclad. 
Virginia (‘Merrimnc’), destroyed tho 
Federal frigates Cumberland and Congress, 
the other Federal vessels ( Minnesota , St. 
Lawrence, and Roanoke) escaping. Re- 
turning tho next day to destroy those also 
tho Virginia found the Federal ironclad 
Monitor awaiting her. This was the first 
engagement between ironclads, and the 
Virginia w T as forced to retire. See 
‘Monitor.* 

Tho Ilampton Roads Conference was an 
informal conference held in the cabin of 
the Rircr Queen, near Fort Monica, in 
ISO.".. It was brought about bv lJluir to 
trv to arrange peace between N. and S. 
President Lincoln and Seward, secretary 
of btate. represented the FederaN, while 
% ice-president hlepbens, Senator Hunter, 
and Campbell, assistant secretary of war. 
represented the Confederates. Lincoln 
would only consider peace propositions 
which ensured complete restoration of t he 
union, and accepted the emnn< ip.ition 
proclamation. He disapproved of a loint 
attack upon the Fr. m Mexico, and tin* 
conference broke up without reaching any 
definite conclusion. See J. Davis, Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate (tmemment, li . , 
1881; J. G. Nicolay and J. llav, A. 
Lincoln , x., 1890; Cambridge Modern 
IhHoru, vil , 1908. 

Hampton Wick, tn. of England, In tho 
eo. of Middlesex, 15 in. 5.YY . of London 
Pop. 3000. 

Hamster (('riccfus), genus of rodent 
animals of the Muridte family. There are 
in all nine species, of which tho most im- 
portant is the common H.. occurring in 
certain dints, of Gonnany, and in parts of 
Europe and Asia. Tho fl. has a Htouti-.h 
body with thick glossy coat, short legs and 
tail, and is about ono foot in length. Tt 
breeds twice tluiing tho yfrar. During the 
winter it hibernates, living upon its store 
of food, consisting of roots, grains, and 
fruits. The IL Is a great pest to the 
fanners of t ho countries where It abounds, 
being very destructive to their crops. Tho 
mole II, Is very pugnacious, and will 
defend Itself to the lost gasp. 

Hamsun, Knut, Norwegian author, b. 
1859, Brought up in tho Lofoten Isles. 
After running away to sea he became suc- 
cessively a schoolmaster, a stone -breaker. 
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a tram 'conductor in America, and a 
journalist. The pub. of his novel Suit 
(1888, Euk. trans. Hunger, 1899), won him 
recognition. Other works aro Jaivs 
Ofteaal (1889); Mysterier (1893); Pau 
(1894); Siesta (1897); liedaktdr Lyme 
(1898); Kratskow (1904); Mar kens Grode 
(1917) (Eng. trans.. Growth of the Soil); 
Koneme ved Vanposten (1920) (Eng. trans. 
The Women at the Pump); and dramas. 
Norn , written in 1894, contains beautiful 
descriptions of scenery and forest life. 
Awarded Nobel prize for literature, 1920. 
A stauuch personal friend of Quisling 
('/.»•) ho delivered a long tirade against 
England during the war, which nation, he 
declared, ho had always hated as the 
eternal enemy of Europe. Sec life by O. 
Ska vials, 1929. 

Hamun, huge shallow trough in Seistan, 
on the borders of Persia and Afghanistan, 
is about 100 in. long. It is generally dry, 
excepting after heavy rains. Two large 
lakcH receive the Lielmund, Furrah-Rud, 
and Jlnrud, at the N. end. The water is 
for the most part Halt. 

Han, riv. of China, trfb. of the Yangtze, 
which it joins at Hankow. It runs through 
the provs. of Shensi and Ilupeli. Length 
1300 m. 

Han, Chinese dynasty, which was 
founded by ldn Pang, 202 B.O., and en- 
dured till a . i>. 220. It reigned In a period 
when China extended her empire at the 
expense of ilia Huns and other W. tribes, 
and was fruitful in works of literature, 
notably historical. The in trod net ion into 
China of Buddhism dates from this era. 

Hanaper. otllco in the court of chancery, 
now abolished, under ail otficer willed the 
clerk of the ‘hanaper* (Med. Lat. hana- 
penum 1, a wicker basket or hamper, in 
which writs and other documents wero 
kept. The otllco long survived In Ireland, 
and from the 11. were issued writs for the 
return of members of Parliament. The 
comptrollers of the II. were abolished in 
1842. 

Hanau. til, in Hesso, 13 m. N.E. of 
Frankfort, at the confluence of the Kiuzig 
aud the Main. There is an old tn. and a 
new til.; Protestant refugees founded the 
latter In 1697, when they mine from Holland 
ami Belgium, ami iutroduecd woollen and 
silk mamifs. Other pre-war manufs. wore 
carpets, leather, gloves, porcelain, paper, 
and machinery. Diamond cutting was 
also carried on. and there was a gov, pow- 
der works near. Napoleon defeated the 
Austrians and Bavarians hero in 1813 on 
his retreat from Leipzig. It is the bn. of 
the brothers Grimm. Wilhelmslmu, a 
water! ug-plaee noted for its mineral 
springs. Is in the neighbourhood. In March 
1 946 II. was used by the Aukt. forces of the 
central group of armies, together with 
other tns., as a lodgement area from which 
an advance in strength could be uuulo on 
Kassel. Pop. 40,600. 

Hanbourdm, tn. in France, dept, of 
Nord, 4 m. 8.W. of Lille. Pop. about 
0200 . 

Hancock, John (1737-93), Ainer. states- 
man, b. at Quincy, Massachusetts. Presi- 
dent of Prov. Congress, 1774-75. Presi- 
dent of Congress, 1775-77. First signer 


of the Declaration of Independence. 
CSovcrnor of Massachusetts, 1780-85 and 
1787-93. 

Hancock, William Keith ib. 1898), Brit, 
historian and economist, b . in Melbourne. 
Educated at Melbourne Unlv. and, as a 
Rhodes Scholar, at Ballio? College, Oxford. 
Elected in 1923 a fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Spent next years In 
visits to Italy and in research on modem 
It. hist., publishing his Ricasoli in 1926. 
From 1924 to 1933 he was prof, of hist, at 
Adelaide l-niv., and in 1930 produced his 
Australia (Modern World Series), a sur- 
vey of the tendencies and forces, political, 
economic, and intellectual, which are 
moulding the life of Australia, the survey 
being avowedlv built on the detailed in- 
vestigations of other writers. Prof, of 
modern hist, in Birmingham I’nlv. sinco 
1933. ilo made his name with his brilliant 
and monumental Sun:ey of Hr it ink Com - 
monwealth Affairs, written for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. This 
great work in 3 vote. (\ol. 1, Problems of 
Xahoiuilify, 1918-30, 1937; \nl. 2, Prob- 
lems of Economic Policy , Hi is -39 (two 
parts, 1910, 1942), analyses the constitu- 
tional, racial, and economic problems of 
the Brit. Common w’ealth iu the two de- 
cades between the two worl» l wars. The 
analysis is based not only on documents, 
hut on the personal investigations which 
II. undertook between 1934 and 1910 in 
Ireland, Palestine, Malta, many African 
colonies, and all tho dominions. It is 
probably the most important hook ou the 
Brit. Empire pub. in recent years. His 
Argument of Empire (1913) is a discussion 
of the problems which may he regarded os 
those of capital importance to the Brit. 
Empire. 

Hancock. Winfield Scott (1824-86), 
fatuous Ainer. soldier, b. in Montgomery 
co., Pennsylvania. Iu 1S44 he graduated 
from the 11. S. military academy and 
served for two years with the Sixth In- 
fantry in the Indian country. In tho 
Mexican war lie fought with » redit, and in 
1 847 was made first lieutenant ‘for gallant 
and meritorious conduct' at Pontreras 
and Chiirubusco. lie served successively 
as regimental adjutant and quartermaster 
from 1818 to 1855, and iu that year was 
unpointed captain and assigned duty in 
Florida . At the outbreak or the Civil war 
II. was appointed brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and fought with distinction at 
Williamsburg, Fredericksburg. Chaucel- 
lorsvillc. and Gettysburg. In 1866 lie 
roocivcd his commission as major-general 
in i be regular army. In 1 880 ho was demo- 
cratic nominee for U.8. president, but 
was defeated. Sec F. A. Walker, General 
Hancock, 1894. 

Hanoook, a tn. in Houghton co., Michi- 
gan, P.S.A.. on the N. of Portage Lake, 
1 tn. X. of Houghton. A ship canal con- 
nects it with Lake Superior. In the 
neighbourhood are rich copper mines, in 
connection vllh which there are smelt iug 
furnaces and machine shops. It is a 
growing summer resort and centre for 
tourists of tho * Hiawatha ' (list. Pop. 5500. 

Hand may be defined as a special fore- 
limb termination distinguished by the 
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faculty whioh it possesses of opposing the 
pollex or thumb to the other Angers, so 
that small articles may be grasped. The 
possession of two Hs. was sufficient 
to classify man as a distinct order, Iii- 
mann. It may be thought that four- 
handed animals (monkeys, etc.) are hotter 
equipped than man, but in reality the 
former lack the intricacy and delicacy of 
manipulation possessed by the latter, and 
In the case of the lower animals the fore- 
hands are needed for locomotion and 
support. 

Bones . — The H. possesses twenty-seven 
bones, viz. eight car pa Is in the wrist, 
roughly ai ranged in two rows of four each; 



DIAGRAM OF A HAND 
I, carpal bones; 2, 'metacarpal bono; 
3, phalanges. 


five metacarpal*, forming the bony sup- 
port of the palm; fourteen phalanges of 
the fingers, the thumb containing two 
bones and the others three each. 

Movements . — The muscular and nervous 
connections of the H. are of great intri- 
cacy. The sev. bones are strongly bound 
together, each bone being joined to some 
three or four others. The turning move- 
ment s aro characteristic of the fore-limb 
and ot 1 ho human species. The turning of 
the palm downwards is termed pronation 
{see Arm), while supination, which is most 
highly developed in man, is the turning of 
the palm upwards as for receiving objec ls. 
The movements are brought about by 
the pronator and supinator muscles as- 
sisted by the biceps muscle. The greater 
power possess* d in supination has estab. 
the thread diiectiou in such objects as 
screws, gimlets, etc. The flexing of the 
wrist and II. upon ( ho forearm is brought 
about by the combined action of three 
muscles, while the ticking of each finger is 
caused by two muscles lying along the 
inner side of the digit, the deeper flexor 
which is attached to the first phalange 


passing through a perforation in the 
superficial llexor, which is attached to the 
second phalange — a most ingenious con- 
trivance. 

Deformities (congenital) are fairly com- 
mon in some families, and are marked by 
excess or lack of digits. The joints are 
frequently the soat of gout, rheumatism, or 
rheumatic arthritis, while brittleness of 
the nails ofton follows serious illnesses. 
Eight- and left-handedness are usually 
inherited, but may be the result of prac- 
tice. An ambidextrous condition is more 
raro. but may bo acquired. The term 
H. has a varioty of usos in current speech, 
and is used technically as equalling 4 in. 
in horse measurement. 

Hand, in heraldry, is termed eithor 
‘dexter,’ right, or ‘sinister,’ left, and when 
soon in the escutcheon, signifies equity, 
fidelity, and friendship. 

Handball: 1. Game is probably Celtic 
In origin, and is suspected to have been 
ono of the anct. Taiitin games of Ireland. 
The modern version of II., as played 
chiefly in the U.8.A., has much in common 
with the Basque game of pelota. It is 
also something similar to the Eng. game of 
fives. The court should bo about l>0 ft. 
long and 25 ft. wide, and has a front wall 
of uhout 30 ft. In height and a back wall of 
12 ft. About half-way across the court a 
line is drawn, called the ‘arc line.* Nearer 
the front wall Is another lino, called the 
‘over lino* (or ‘short* and ‘front* re- 
spect ively ). The ball is served against tho 
wall and, to be in play, muyt land between 
tho two lines. Tho server scores an *ace* 
if his opponent fails to return tho ball. 
Should ho return it, however, it is called a 
'hand-out,* while if the server misses in 
his turn, the service then goes to tho other 
player. The winner is he who first scores 
u number of aces, generally fixed at 
twenty-one. The National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union in America holds ann. singles 
and doubles championships. *2. Game 
between two teams of eleven players 
each, whoso object is, by catching and 
passing, to score by shooting tho ball into 
the opponents' not. Next to football, II. 
is the most widely played game in Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and other 
European countries, and is played on a 
football field in summer and in indoor 
halls in the winter. The rules are basically 
the same as for association football but 
the ball may only bo caught, thrown, or 
punched by bonds or arms, and may bo 
carried only three paces by tho player. 
Tho goalkeeper, however, may play tho 
ball with any part of his body. Penalties 
for fouls aro free throws or corner throws. 
The ball is 23J In. in circumference and 
weighs lf)t to 17 4 oz. 

Handcuffs, instruments for securing 
prisoners under arrest, known in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth cehfcurios as swivols. 
or manacles. They generally consist of 
two divid'd metal ring*, conned ed by a 
short chain, adjustable to wrists of differ- 
ent sizes, and of recent years sev. im- 
provements have been made in their con- 
struction. A long chain is used to remove 
gangs of prisoners from ono prison to 
1 another, connecting the separate H. by 
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which each prisoner is secured, and made 
fast at both ends by what aro known as 
* end-locks/ Some H. are made so that 
they can be placed on the wrists and Im- 
mediately secured by a single movement. 
There are sev. appliances, of recent in- 
vention, resembling handcuffs, employed 
by the police, such as ‘snaps/ ‘nippers/ 
‘twisters/ etc., differing from H. in that 
they aro meant for one wrist only, the 
handle part being held by the officer con- 
veying the prlsonor. 

Handel, Georg Friedrich (1685-1759), b. 
at Hallo of unmusical parentage, was des- 
tined for law, but showed such remark- 
able talent for music that he was finally 
permitted to adopt it for a career. Ho 
studied under the famous organist, 
Zachau, and made rapid progress in com- 
position, the organ, harpsichord, oboe, and 
violin. He became organist at Hallo 
cathedral in 1702; the following year he 
was engaged as second violin in Kciser’s 
orchestra at Hamburg, where in 1705 ho 
produced his first operas, Almira and 
Nero. Ho next visited Florence, Venice, 
Home, and Naples (1700-10), pioducing 
operas with considerable success. Similar 
good foitune awaited him m London, 
where ho produced Iiinaldo (1711) From 
this time until *us ath II practically re- 
mained in England, his closest fi lends in- 
cluding such men as Pope, Fielding, Arne, 
and Hogarth , and he was subsequently, in 
1726, naturalised. The death of Ins ad- 
miring patron. Queen Anno, the stoppage 
of ins pension (awarded him in recognition 
of his hue Utrecht Te Dcum), and the suc- 
cession of tho ele<tor of Hanover, whom 
ho had offended bv leav Ing, caused him 
much anxiety; but ho was restored to 
favour in 1715, and in 17J8 ho w’as made 
choirmaster to the duko of Chandos. fit 
should ho noted that Newman Mower 
throws doubts on this story concerning 
H. and tho elector of Hanover.) This 
post he retained until 1720, composing, 
meanwhile, the famous serenade Acts arid 
( kdatea (1720 or 1721), umnv anthems, 
and some harpsichord pieces. His first 
oratorio in Eng., Esther , was also pioduccd 
with great success (1720). Tho s imo year 
saw tho foundation of an oporal u company 
under tho management of II. and lus rival 
Hononclm; for its productions, 11 wrote 
over a dozen operas, including Otione 
(1722); Tamerlane (1724), and St in mne 
(1726). On the company’s failme (172H) 
IT. organised a similar affair, for w luc h lie 
wrote another dozen opcias or oi iforios, 
including lhborah (1733); Orlando (1733); 
AnannadlW; Alcina (1735); and tthaha 
(1736). Tho failure of this vent mo (1737) 
brought on an attack of paralysis, uml he 
was forced to go to Aix-la-ChapoHo. Shortly 
after his return in 1737 he forsook opera 
and turned to oratorio, and from th it time 
until blindness overtook him (1752) bo 
wrought, in fifteen oratorios of unique, 
unprecedented splendour, the reformation 
and development of choral composition on 
which his claim to greatness principally 
rests, commencing with Saul (1739); Israel 
in Egypt (1739), his finest work; and 
IS Allegro (1740). The year 1742 witnessed 
the production at Dublin of tho wonderful 


Messiah, which shares with Mendelssohn's 
Elijah the greatest popularity of any 
oratorio ever written, His chief subse- 
quent works were Samson (1743); Judas 
Maccab&us (1747); Theodora (1750), a 
beautiful work which has never been ap- 
preciated, and, last of all, Jephiha (1752). 
Although of Gcr. birth and saturated with 
It. ideas, H. Is remembered purely as an 
Eng. composer, bv reason of the tradition 
of big choral writing which he founded, a 

J iecufiarly Eng. tradition, best exemplified 
n Elgar and Granville fiantock. It 
was in England, unfettered by Ger. and 
It, conventions, that ho could best express 
bis ideas, dramatic and devotional, with 
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the exception of J. S Ilach, H far out- 
shone his contemporaries. For the most 
part he adhered stnctlj to accepted forms; 
lie had an excellent sense of balance; and 
his sure instinct for dramatic values was a 
predominating feature m his operas and 
oratorios alike. His wntings aro mar- 
vellously fluent, and his skill in eontra- 

B untai choral writing profound; his music 
consequently rich in effects at once 
broad, massive, noble, and inspiring: the 
ideals of classical oratorio. H. was a v er> 
fine performer on the organ and harpsi- 
chord, and his mst nuncntal music is still 
greatly appreciated, e.g. his Suites pour le 
Chmtin (1720. 1733), the Concerti grossi 
(17 10), and the organ concerti (1740). See 
lives by R. .1. Dent, 1934; C. F. Williams, 
193 >. and P. Young. 1947. See also W. 
Smith, Connmxng Handel , 1948. 

Handfastmg (O.E. hand/ nestling', custom 
long pievalcnt in Scotland, whereby man 
and woman could pledge thomsclves to 
each other for a year and a day bv tho 
iolning of hands. If at the end of that 
tune the woman was neither a mother nor 
pregnant, the man need not make her his 
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wife. SJr Walter Scott describes the cus- 
tom in his novel, The Monastery. It was 
the means of bringing about great evils 
in society, and many injunctions w’ero 
directed against It by the clergy both 
before and after the Reformation. 

Handicap, in games and sports is a dis- 
advantage placed upon tho abler com- 
petitors In order to reduce the participants 
to equality and thus afford a closer con- 
test. There are numy methods of handi- 
capping, depending upon tho nature of tho 
contest. In foot races the best runner bos 
to cover a greater distance, in billiards tho 
better player to score a greater number of 
points. In yacbt races a shorter time is 
allowed, while in shooting matches a 
greater range is lived. In such games as 
draughts and chess the better player is de- 
prived of some of his pieces, and loses one 
or more moves at the beginning of the 
game. Cricket matches are common lu 
which one side takes the field with more 
than the usual number of men. Handi- 
capping is general in horsc-mcing, where 
tin* weight a horse has to carry is fixed in 
proportion to Ills quality. This practice 
originated at the beginning of last, century 
ana at first took the form of a H. accord- 
ing to the horse’s age. The linndlcappors 
are licensed by tlie Jockey Club, and upon 
the puh. of the weight to be carried owners 
have the option of withdrawing their 
horses from tho contest without losing 
their cntrauce money. The weight to be 
carried is carefully taken into account in 
estimating the chances of the horso win- 
ning the race. 

Handley, Thomas (1894-1919), Brit, 
radio comedian, b. at Liverpool. At one 
time a commercial traveller by day and an 
entertainer by night. During the First 
World War ho served with a kite balloon 
section of H.N.A.S. After tho war he 
joined a concert party and appeared in 
music-hall sketch, T/ye Disorditly Hoorn, 
which was given a place in the Roj al Com- 
mand performance of 1923. First radio 
engagement, 1926, and subsequently took 
part on the air in revue, vaudeville, 
operetta, pantomime, and other itoins. 
The feature, however, in which he had his 
greatest success was ‘ltma* (‘It’s That 
Man Again* — words first applied to 
Hitler). In this feature, through which 
hib name became known over tno whole 
country, he owed much to the talents of a 
well-chosen team, and still more to tho 
script-wnters; but tho feature owed as 
much to II ’s outstanding personality - a 
personality humorous, ebullient, kindly, 
and sincere. Ills own part was that of an 
enfant terrible In a topsv-turvy world, 
with an outrage ous assurance and an opt i- 
mistio philosophy at the hack of it all. 
During the Second World War and after, 
jn affliction, in triumph, and in austerity 
*Itma* typified the spirit of the Brit, 
nation. u.,ti • man to w horn every thing 
happened, who resourcefully emerged 
from evory ordeal, whoso cheerfulness, 
friendliness, and sanity never failed, was 
the man that his millions of listeners In 
their Inmost hearts felt themselves to be. 
This explains his universal popularity 
and the grief at bis sudden death. A 


memorial service was held at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Hands, Laying on of, religious ceremony 
usod to accompany various sacramental 
and other rites. Instances of the cere- 
monial imposition of hands are numerous 
both in tho O.T. and N.T., and tho custom 
has been continued to the Christian 
Church. In the Early Church it accom- 
panied confirmation, absolution, ordina- 
tion, and a number of minor rites and bene- 
d ictions. The Gk. Church no longer retains 
it for confirmation, and tho Rom. Church 
does not make use of it In absolution. 

Handsworth: 1. Par. and vil. in the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, 4 m. S.K. of Sheffield ; 
has quarries, nurseries, and collieries. Pop. 

16.000. 2. In Warwickshire, is a suburb 
of Birmingham, between Birmingham and 
W. Bromwich. 

Hand-tree, see Ciiejro.stkmon Pl\t\- 
noidi* s. 

Handwriting, see Whttino. 

Handwriting, Study of, see Urapholou v. 

Hanford, city in King’s co., California. 
U.H.A., 20 ra. W. of Visalia, is the centre 
of on oil dist. It is also the shipping depot 
for distributing agric. produce. Then* aro 
also granite works, mills, and foumhies. 
Pop. 8200. 

Hangohaufu (Hangohowfu), cap. of 
Chekiang prov., China, on the Tsicntnng- 
kiang, which flows into llangehow Ra>. 
It is the K instu, Kiugtse, or Qutnsuv or 
Muroo Polo, at tho S. terminus of the Im- 
perial or Grand Canal. In Marco Polo’s 
ddv II., which ho enlls Kintal, had a gar- 
rison of 30,000 soldiers and contained 
‘600,000 families.’ Noted for trade in 
silk manufs., fans, and gold-embroidered 
stuffs, and as a literary centre; the port 
was opened to foreign commerce. 1896 
11. was the cap. of iho 8. Sung dynasty, 
1127-1278 and was held by the Taipings, 
1861-64. Near by is Lake Slim. A rail- 
way to Shanghai (110 in. distant) and 
Ningpo has been constructed. The 
estuary tides below Hangchow, causing 
the 'Hangchow bore,' considerably hinder 
na\ igation. During the civil war In China 
H. was occupied during the Lower Yang- 
tze campaign in J926, and when the 
Nationalists made Nanking their cap. It 
became very important as the port of t hat 
city. Fell to the Jap. on Dee. 24, 1937. 
In tho civil war following the Second 
World War II. was abandoned by the 
Nationalists to Communist troops in May 
1949. Pop. (municipal area) (1936) 

500.000. See A. K. Moule, Notes on Jiang - 
chow , 1889; E. R. Scidmore, China the 
Long 4ired Umpire, 1900; and Marro Polo 
(Yule's od.), 1874. 

Hanging, see Capital Punishment. 

Hanging Gardeni of Bpbylon, structure 
of anct. Babylon, famed as one of the 
Seven Wonders of I ho World. It was 
probably made by order of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (C04-561 u.r.) to please his Median 
queen, Amyltis. It appears to have been 
a kind of tower or pyramid rising in 
terraces over a square, about 4 ae. In area. 
Tho terraces. rested on arches supported 
by hollow pillars (75-300 ft. high), and were 
lautod with trees, shrubs, groves, and 
owors. Fountains and banquetlng-holls 
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wcro Interspersed, Water was pumped 
up from the Euphrates for a reservoir 
at tho top, from which the gardens were 
irrigated. The story ascribing them to 
Semiramis has no historical foundation. 
Probably tho N. portion of the mound 
Amran ibn Ali is on tlio site. See Dio- 
dorus, ii. 1; Strabo, xvi. 1, 5; and G. 
Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, ii. and 
lii.. 1862. 

Hangnest, name for birds of the sub- 
family Ictcridoo, sometimes called trou- 
pials or orioles, resembling finches. 
(Webster gives tho scientific name as 
Uterus (talbula.) They are brilliant black 
and yellow in colour, and good songsters, 
found especially in the tropical parts of 
S. America, where tho Cassicus and 
Ostriops genera abound, and iu N. America, 
where they arc known as hang-birds 
in ninny parts. Their purso-like nests, 
sometimes 2 ft. long, hang from branches, 
with an entrance near the bottom to ono 
side. The«e passerine birds of America 
arc related to the starlings and weaver- 
birds of the E. hemisphere. . 

Hangul, s(e It no Df.kr, Kashmiri. 

Hanhai (dry sea). Chineso uamo for a 
great tract of desert in central Asia. It is 
an area of inland dr* ! «ogo, divided by hills 
into tho basin oi flic larlin and tho desert 
of Gobi. 

Hankey, Sir Maurice Pasoal Alers, first 
Baron, Brit, soldier and gov. servant: b. 
April 1, 1877 ; third son of Robert Alors 
1L, ri. Australia. Educated Rugby. 
Joined Royal Marine Artillery, 1895. Tn 
ll.M.S. I (am ill ics. Mediterranean, 1899- 
1901; naval intelligence dept., 1902-0; 
intclligeuce-offlcer, Mediterranean, 1907; 
secretary Committee of Imperial Defence, 
1912-28 ; secretary, war Cabinet, 1919-38. 
Retired from fighting service os lieutenant- 
colonel, 1918; O.C.B., 1919. Secretary- 
general of Imperial conferences, 1921, 
1923, and 1920. Brit, secretary. Peace 
Conference, 1919; Washington Confer- 
ence. 1921; Geneva Conference, 1922; 
and Londou International Conference on 
Reparations, 1924. Clerk of Privy Coun- 
cil, 1923-38. Secretary -general, London 
Naval Conference, 1930. Minister with- 
out portfolio iu Novillo Chautbci lam’s 
Cabinet, 1939; chancellor of duohv of Lan- 
caster. 1910. Paymastor-goncrul, 1 OH- 
19 12. 

Hankiang, or Hangkiang, riv. in China, 
rises in the nits, of Tsinling in the Shensi 
prov. It then flows through Hupe, and 
enters tho Yantzo at llankow. It is 
900 iu. long, and navigable for small boats 
for most of Its course. Tho country it 
drains is rich in minerals, and thickly 
populated. 

Hankow, Hankau, or Hankeu, treaty 
port (since 1861) of Hu-peh prov., Chiua, 
at tho ronlluonro of the Ilankiang and 
tho Yangtze. Hanyang (with large iron- 
works) Is opposite across the Ilan, and 
W r uchang across tlio Yangtze. Tho 
Taycli iron deposits near H. are among the 
richest in (ho world. Bcforo tho Second 
World War thoy were mainly controlled 
by Jap. and largo quantities wore exported 
to Japan. Thore arc also deposits of 
gold, silver, lead, zinc, antimony, coal, 
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salt, limestone, etc., in the neighbourhood. 
It was opened to foreign trade in 1802. 
The city was walled round In 1863. In 
normal times H. Is tho chief emporium 
of centra] China, exporting tea, antimony, 
oro, hides, ramie fibre, beans, silk, tobacco, 
wood-oil, and Chineso medicines. The 
ruilway between H. and Peking was 
completed in 1905, and that between 
II. and Canton (768 m.) in 1931. Before 
tho Second World War there was a good 
daily steamship service between II. 
and Shanghai and a weekly one between 
H. and lchang. The tn. has been sub- 
merged (1866, I860, and 1870), but 
structures to prevent tho rise of tho riv. 
have been built along the riv. frontage of 
tho Brit, settlement. There oro tele- 
phones and telegraphs in II.. and it is 
lighted by electricity. Ever since the out- 
break of revolution H. has been tho scene 
of disturbances and crops have been con- 
tinually ruined by fighting soldiers — thus 
decreasing tho Yantze products w r hich are 
all shipped through the port of H. In 
1919 thcro was a tremendous increase in 
trade amounting to over 227 i million taels. 
But in 1926-27 II. suffered vory much. 
The port was occupied for some time by 
tho Communists and there was much 
rioting, and danger to Brit, subjects. A 
detachment of Brit, marines were landed 
there for their protection. In Aug. 1938 
H. was heavily bombed by Jap. aero- 
planes. By mid-Oct. tho Jap. had ad- 
vanced to Sin yang, a key point on tho 
Peking -H. inilway, only 125 m. N. of 
the city; and on Oct 28 Murshal Cbiang 
Kai-shek evacuated H. As the Jap. 
neared tho city a general evacuation was 
ordered, and the main official buildings, 
public utility plants, and centres of com- 
munication, as well as all Jap. property, 
were bio wn up by the C ’hinese. J up. forces 
entered tho city ou Oct. 25, but were 
driven out by victorious Chinese and 
Amor, forces iu 1945. In the civil war 
following the Second World War II. was 
taken by Communist torecs on May 16, 
1949. Pop. 778,000. See Cll in* 

Hanley, centre of the pottcrie* dlst. of 
Staffordshire, is situated 1 m. N.N.E. of 
Stoke-upon-Tront; it w r as made a munici- 
pal hnr. in 1857, a pari, hor, with one 
member in 1885. and a co. bor. in 1888. 
In 19 1 0 it amalgamated with neighbouring 
tns. to form tho municipal bor. of Stoke- 
upon-Trent. Largo coal and iron mines are 
found in the neighbourhood, and exten- 
sive steel und iron Industries are carried 
ou. The manuf. of earthenware, for 
which the tn. Is famous, includes tho finest 
kinds of porcelain. Pop. 66,009. 

Hanna, Marcus Alonzo (1837-1904), 
Amer. politician and steel and coal mag- 
nate. b. at Lisbon, Ohio. Delegate to sov. 
natioual Republican conventions; was in- 
strumental in securing election of McKin- 
ley. Chairman of National Republican 
Committee. TJ.S.A. senator, 1897-1901. 
During the term of President McKinley he 
was tho most powerful politician in the 
D.S.A., and was at ono time talked of as 
the Republican nominee for president. 

Hannah, wife of ElkAnah tho Ephraim- 
itc (t Sam. L), to whom, in response to 
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prayer, a son, Samuel, was given. She 
had vowed to devote her son to the Lord, 
and so the child was taken to the temple 
at Jerusalem. 

Hannay, James Owen (George Birming- 
ham) (5. 1805), Anglo-Irish novelist, son 
of Rev. Robert Hannav, JD.D., vicar 
of Beliast. He was educated at Temple 
Grove, K. Sheen; Hailey bury; Trinity 
College. Dublin. Took priest's orders in 
the Irish Protestant Church in 1889; 
curato of Delgany (co. Wicklow); rector 
of Westport (Mayo), 1892-1913; canon of 
St. Patrick's, 1912. Chaplain to Brit, 
legation, Budapest, 1922-24. Since then 
rector of Mellfl. Ho began his wiiting 
with serious novels of Ireland: The Seeth- 
ing Pot (1905); Hyacinth (1900); Benedict 
Kavanagh and 7 he Northern lion (1907); 


the Celtiberian tribes, and before 219 he 
had reduced all the country S. of the 
Iberus, with the exception of Soguntum. 
In the spring of that year ho laid siege to 
Saguntum, which surrendered after a re- 
sistance of eight months. The Roms., 
having made an alliance with that city, 
regarded 11. 's action as an intentional 
provocation to wap, and demanded his sur- 
render. which, being refused, war was 
formally declared hot ween the two nations. 
H. prepared his army m tho winter of 219. 
and left Spain in the following spring with 
some 90.000 foot, 12,000 horse, and fifty 
elephants (Polvbius, iii. 34, 18). In the 
early summer he performed his brilliant 
march arross tho Alps, and on reaching 
N. Italy defeated Publius Stipio at Tici- 
nus and ut Trcbia. After spending sonic 



7 he Bad Times (1908). But m the last- 
named > car came alscr Spanish (told, mtio- 
dunng the Rev. J. J. Mehlon, an out- 
rageously eccentric Protestant parson, 
who was so popular that he returned ogam 
and ogam in Birmingham’s lighter htoiicb. 
His moie recent works of fiction are If dd 
Jvstue (1930); The Silver-gilt Standard 
(PUi) Two Fools (1934); Mrs. Miller's 
Avnt (1936); Appeasement (1939); and 
Our the Border (1942). He has also 
wiitten on ('liristlan monasticlsm and 
notablr murders. Other pubs, include 
Isaiah (1937); God's Iron: a Life of 1ht> 
Prophet Jirtmiah (1939); and he ed. In*>h 
Short Stor it s (1949). 

Hannibal (‘247-183 B.C.), celebrated Car- 
thaginian gtnrral, the son of Homilrar 
Barca, lie wa-> educated in his father’s 
camp, and tnmud m all the arts of mili- 
tary warfare llo \\ua taken to Spain 
when only mno \cars old, and there upon 
an altar made an oath to his fathor of 
eternal hostility to Rome. On his father’s 
death (229 B.c., Hasdruhal, the son-ln-Jaw 
and successor of Hamikar, placed him In 
command of the troops in Spain, and In 
22 1, on the assassination of liasdrubnl, 
he was unanimously proclaimed by the 
soldiers the ruler of Carthaginian Spain, 
his election being later ratified by Carth- 
age. H* crossed the Tagus and subdued 


months in winter quarters, he marched 
into Ktruria earlv in 217 to the banks of 
tho Arno. The Carthaginian army en- 
dured great buffoimg from tho unwhole- 
some swamps, and H. himself lost the 
‘'ight of ouo eye. The Horn. arin> under 
FUnnnfus was encamped at AircUum, 
which 11. passed by on his wav S. Flami- 
nins hurried in pursuit and fell Into an 
ambush near Lake Trasimeno, tho Roms, 
being practical!} wiped out, and tho con- 
sul slam. Romo now olei tod dictator Q. 
Fabius Maximus, who, on account of his 
caution, won tho namo of 'Cunctator. 1 
Ho continually harassed the Punic forceH, 
without risking a general engagement. H. 
marched H to Capua and into Apulia. In 
216 ho encountered ACmJJius Paul us aud 
Tcrcntius Varro, and Billicted a most 
crushing defeat upon the Roms, on tho 
r. b. of tho Aufidus, below Cannes. Ho 
wintered in Capua, and iev. other S. tns. 
revolted f/orn Rome to Ids side. It has 
been said that the luxury prevailing in 
Capua enervated his troops: whether this 
be true or not, 210-215 mark the turning- 
point of his career. If. obtained some 
surceases in tho S., taking Tarontum in 
212; but he did not feel himself strong 
enough to attack the citadel of Romo until 
hla army was rciuforced. His brother, 
Hasdrubal, approached with his troops 
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from Spain, but at the R. Metaurus met 
the Rom. army under Livlus and Claudius, 
and with most of bis men was slain. H. 
maintained his ground in the wild, moun- 
tainous region of Bruttium from 207 to 203, 
in which year ho was recalled to Africa on 
the success of the younger Scipio. In 202 
he met Scipio at Zama. where he was de- 
feated for the first time. He urged his 
countrymen to make peace with Rome 
and himself signed the treaty which for- 
bade Carthago to wage war outside her 
own dominions without permission from 
Romo (201). The Iloms. continually 
urged the banishment of II., and it was 
felt in Carthage that the family of Barca 
was too groat for the state. In 195, com- 
pelled by the jealousy of factions at homo 
as well as by the enmity of Rome, he 
sought refuge with Aotlochus III., king of 
Syria, who was allied with Egypt against 
Rome. Antiochus was defeated at Ther- 
mopylae (191) and at Myonncsus (190), 
and H.. fearing to he given up as a hostage 
of war. fled to the court of King Prusias of 
Blthynla. In 183 Romo sent Quintus 
Flaminfnu8 to demand tlio surrender of 
the fugitive, and, accordingly, to escupe 
being placed in the hands of his enemy, 
H. took poison. IT. is a great figure In 
the hist, of th« woad. His army was 
composed of mercenaries of many nationa- 
lities — Africans, Spaniards. Gauls, and 
Its. — yet he retained their confidence dur- 
ing sixteen years of hardship and privation 
in a foreign land, never having a single 
mutiny in camp; and long after the 
veterans that had followed him over the 
Alps had dwindled to a mere remnant, his 
new levies were Htill as invincible as their 
predecessors. He was an extraordinary 
organiser, and trained his mixed bands 
Into a moHt efficient whole. The second 
Ihuiic war may more fitly ho called the 
Hannibalic war, for he is the one promi- 
nent figure throughout it. For military 
strategy and statesmanship ho can only 
be compared with another great hero 
of hist.. Napoleon Bona parte. See 'The 
Second Punic War/ chaps. 42-47 of 
Thomas Arnold's 3-vol. History of Home , 
1838-43 (ed. by W. T. Arnold. 1880); E. 
Hennebert, Histoire d’Annibal , 1 870-92 ; 
W. Morris, Hannibal , 1897; A. R. Bonus, 
Where Hannibal Passed, 1925; E. Groag, 
Hannibal als Pol Hiker, 1929; and G. P. 
Baker, Hannibal , 1930. 

Hannibal, city of Marion co., Missouri, 
U.S.A.. situatod on the r. b. of the Missis- 
sippi; it is an important railway centre 
ana riv. port, aud carrion on an extensive 
trade in lumber, flour, cattle, cement, 
tobacco, etc. The Atlas Portland Cement 
plant is situated here. There arc also 
coal mines. It is connected by six im- 
portant railways, and has a good steam- 
boat service. Mark Twain spent his boy- 
hood In Hill Street. Pop. 20,800. 

Hanno the Great (Jl. third century B.c.), 
leader of the peace party at Carthage, and 
an opponent of Ilamllcar and llaunibal. 
He was unsuccessful in his command over 
the rebellious Carthaginian mercenaries 
(241 b.o.), and after the battle of Zama 
(202 B.c.) went on a deputation to Scipio 
to sue for peace. 


Hanno, Carthaginian navigator, who 
flourished about 500 B.c. Ilis Periplvs 
is an extant Gk. trans. of his account of a 
coasting voyage he undertook along the 
W. coast of Africa. The dato of the 
voyage has been assigned to about 470 
b.c. H. founded colonies and trading 
stations, and explored the country. The 
original account was inscribed in Phoeni- 
cian on a tablet and placed in the temple 
of Melkarth. The authenticity of Peri plus 
has frequently been discussed. See T. 
Falconer, Eng. trans. (1797); A. Mer, 
M&moite our fe ptriple d' Hannon, 1885; 
and an essay bv C. T. Fischer, 1893. 

Hanoi, or Ke-cho (i.r. a prov. sur- 
rounded by rive.), cap. of Tongking and 
Fr. Tndo-Chlna, on the r. b. of the Pong-koi 
or Red R., about 80 m. from its mouth in 
the gulf of Tongking. The modern tn. is 
European in appearance, and lies to the 
N. of the picturesque native quarter 
which Is built round a lake. Its avenues 
of flowering trees give to II. its special 
character. In 1897 the Pont Doumer. a 
great steel bridge, was constructed to span 
the Red R., so as to connect II. with the 
adjacent provs., over 1700 metres of a 
torrential riv. H. Is in communication 
with Haiphong, both by rail and steamer, 
and by rail with the Chinese frontier. The 
development of the railway communica- 
tions from II. to Saigon and elsewhere 
owed much to the Fr. governor-general, 
Paul Doumer (g.r.). There is an airport 
at H. In 1902 a school of medicine for 
natives was opened; this, in 1917, with 
other higher education schools was formed 
Into the univ. of Indo-Ghina or H. H. 
has (since 1918) a large European college. 
The H. school of medicine is the best and 
oldest of the higher educational institu- 
tions of Indo-Ohtna. The univ. also in- 
cludes a normal school, and a section of 

K »dagogy. There is also a native lycte at 
. The law school was instituted as a 
separate faculty in 1931, previously to 
which the law had been combined with 
litorary studies. Medicine and law are 
the only two faculties of H. Univ with a 
high standard and of unquestioned 
utility. The chief Industries of H. are 
cotton spinning, brewing, and distilling, 
and the manuf. of tobacco, earthenware, 
and matches, with native metal-work, 
jewellery, and silk embroideries. A Chin- 
cso consulate was estAb. in H. In 1936, 
and In t ho Hame year an air service linked 
II. with Canton. After the capture of H. 
by the Fr., the Fr. authorities came upon 
some hooks In Chinese characters about 
the great mineral resources of Tongking 
and revealing that the court at Hue baa 
received revenue from 123 mines. H. has 
often been the centro of native risings, as 
in 1905, and again tn 1946-47, in which 
latter period tho Viet Minh party which 
controlled tho gov. of the new republic of 
Vlet-Nam, were in conflict with tho Fr. 
forces, the issue, os always, being the Ton- 
kingese desire to bo Independent. Pop. 
120.000. See Virginia Thompson, French 
Indo-China, 1937. 

Hanotaux, Albert Auguste Gabriel 
(1853-1944), Fr. statesman and historian, 
educated at St. Quentin College. He won 
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the notice of Gambetta by an article in 
La Ripublup/e fruncaise, obtaining n post 
in the Foreign Office, and later In the 
Cabinet, lie was deputy for Aisno, 
1886-39, and minister for foreign affairs, 
1894-98. II. wrote Henri Martin (1885); 
Eludes historitfues sur ice XV It et XVI/ e 
siirles en France (188(1); Histoire du car- 
dinal Richelieu (vols.l.andU.) (1893-1903), 
which won the Gobert prize ; L'Eneruie 
francaise (1902); Du chair d'une carrUre 
(1902) ; Histoiredela France contemporaine, 
1871-92 (9 vote.. 1903-8); La Pair latine , 
(1908): and Iiistnire de la nation francaise 
(15 vole., 1920-21). 

Hanovsr: 1. (Ocr. Hannover), formerly 
a separate kingdom in N. Germany, was 
made a prov. of Prussia in 1806. In 1910 
the prov. was assigned to the Brit. zone of 
occupation as part of Lower Saxony. It 
lies betweeu Holland on the E., the R. 
Elbe on the AV., the North Sea on the N., 
and Westphalia and Brunswick on the S. 
Its area is 14,800 sq. m. t and its pop. 
(1939) 3,211,000. The inhab. are nearly 
all Lutherans, but before the First World 
War there were some 300,000 Catholics. 
H. is mountainous in the S., where 
elseivhere it is flat, and contains large 
stretches of moors and heath, Including 
the great Ldneburg Heath between the 
Elbe and the Allcr. Besides these two 
streams It is also watered by the Woser, 
Ems, and Leine. Agriculture Is carried 
on In the riv. valleys, where the soil 1 m fer- 
tile; cattle-breeding on the heaths and 
marshes; and mining in the Harz Mts., 
where coal, iron, zinc, lend, silver, copper, 
and salt may be obtained. Shipbuilding 
and other seafaring industries were carried 
on along the coast. The most Important 
Industries before the Second World War 
were the manuf. of iron and steel goods, 
textiles, glass, paper, machinery, chemi- 
cals. The is. of Nordencv and Borkum 
serve as seaside rcsqrts. There is a univ. 
at GSttlngen. The cap. is II. [see behnv). 
The hist, of H. was extremely disturbed 
until the year 1705, when George LouIh 
reunited the two duchies of II. and (Vile. 
In 1714 he became king of England as 
George I.. and the duchy belonged to 
the Kng. kings until 1837, when, upon the 
accession of Queen Victoria 11. went to the 
next male heir, Ernest Augustus, duke of 
Cumberland, fifth son of George III. In 
1866 H. sided with Hie Austrians against 
Prussia, but Its arrov was defeated and 
captured at Langensalza, and the duchy 
incorporated with Prussia. 2. The cap. 
of the former prov., situated close to the 
Leine, a sub-trib. of the Weser, 82 m. 9. 
of Hamburg, and 102 m. W. of Berlin. It 
la now the r;ap. of Lower Saxony. It 
otands at the (unction of the railway lines 
from Cologne to Berlin and from Hamburg 
to Frankfort. The t n. consists of the older 
portion, dating from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centm’es, with narrow streets and 
old-fashioned bouses, and the modern 
additions to the N. and E. On the E. arc 
the extensive woods of Eilenriede, while 
close to the tn. are the palace and grounds 
ot Herrenhausen. Apart from the old 
bondings, such as the old tn. hall (1439), 
the royal palace, and the bouse of Leibnitz, 


H., before the Second World War, had 
many fine modern buildings, the railway 
station being considered one of the 
finest in Germany, while the ICestner 
museum of archeology, the tn. hall, 
and others were worthy of note. The pro- 
1939 Industries were Iron- founding, type- 
founding, india-rubber goods, machinery, 
hardware, linen, and brewing. During 
the fourteenth century the tn. was a mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic League, but subse- 
quently declined In Importance anti) the 
latter hnlf of last century, when its manufa. 
developed. lu the allied air attacks on 
II. all the important buildings were 
damaged. All H.'s Industrial potential of 
buna or ersatz rubber, textiles, etc., was 
destroyed. The huge Gothic Rathaus, an 
ugly building of the nineties, was badly 
damaged. One of the few intact objoota 
in the city was the statue of King Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover, cousin or Queen 
Victoria, intact even to the plume on his 
busby. The arrival of the allied forces 
in 1945 released great numbers of foreign 
slave workers and Brit, prisoners of war. 
and probably those together outnumbered 
the Ger. civilians still remaining in the tn. 
See K. F. Leon hard t, Ursprung und 
Knhcicklung der Stoat Hannover , 1933. 
Pop. (1939) 470.900. 3. Magisterial diet. 

In N. E. of Cape Prov., S. Africa. The chief 
tn., H., 420 m. E.N.E. of Cape Town, and 
40 m. S.E. of De Aar Junction, Is known 
for its sulphur springs. 4. Bor. in York 
co.. Pennsylvania, U.8.A., 42 m. N.W. of 
Baltimore. It Is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania and W. Marylaud railways. Manuf a. 
of machinery, shoes, and cigars; there are 
also silk and flour mills, machine shops, 
lee and canning factories. Surrounded 
by rich agric. region. It was incorporated 
as a hor. in 1815. Pop. 423,000. 

Hansard, Luke (1752-1828), printer, b. 
at Norwich, and educated at Boston 
grammar school. He came to London and 
entered the office of John Hughs, printer 
to the Houro of Commons, as compositor. 
In 1774 he became a partner and acting- 
manager, ami began to print the journals 
of the House of Commons. Subsequently 
his two sons entered the business, and 
after their father’s death they and their 
sons continued /is printers to the House 
of Commons. Luke H. was buried In the 
par. ehnrch of St. Giles -In -the -Fields. 

Thomas Curson H., who printed Coft- 
beWs Parliamentary Debates (founded In 
1800). became the owner ot that pub. In 
1829, renumiugit Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates. T. O. U. d. in 1833, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. T. C. H. the second. 
The name Hansard disappeared from the 
Parliamentary/ Debates in 1889, when 
T. C. II. sold his Interest to the Han- 
sard Publishing Union (Bottomley). The 
Official Reyu/rt of pari.' debates reverted 
to Its old name of Hans&rd as the result of 
the recommendation of the House of Com- 
mons’ Select Committee on Pubs, and De- 
bates Reports, which, tp a special report, 
states that the committee passed a resolu- 
tion that ‘the word H ansard should ap- 
pear upon the title page of the Official 
Parliamentary Debates / But irrespective 
of this reversion, the Debates or Official 
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Report had for yearn been known simply 
as Hansard,* the name being looked upon 
as a synonym for reports of pari, debates, 
a fact which is illustrated by the analogy 
of colonial debates which, in Home cases, 
oh, e.g. in Ceylon, have long been known 
as Hansard . 

Hanseatic League, medieval federation 
of N. Ger. cities which for centuries was of 
great commercial and political impor- 
tance. Germuny’s foreign trade dates 
from very early times: in England, for 
example, Ethclrcd II. (978-1 010) granted 
to ‘ the emperor’s men * equality with Eng. 
merchants in trading privileges, and a 
‘Gild bulla Teutonicorum' was ostah. in 
London by Rhineland merchants, under 
llenry II. The rent of this guildhall (two 
shillings per annum) was remitted by Rich- 
ard (’mur de Lion as an acknowledgment 
of the reception given him at Cologne on 
his way home from captivity. While the 
Cologners thus prospered in England, 
other Gera, were busy elsewhere. Early 
in the fifteenth century Wishy (in Goth- 
land) was the centre of a mercantile asso- 
ciation which monopolised the Baltic 
trade, and extended its operations east- 
ward to No\gorod and westward to Eng- 
land. In 1*211 Hamburg and Ldheck 
formed a league to protect themselves 
against pirates, robber barons, anti the 
tolls and exactions of feudal nobles. They 
were joined by other cities, and the II. L. 
(II a nan, a defensive alliance) soon ab- 
sorbed the Wishy association, and not 
only became paramount in the Baltic, but 
rivalled the Cologners in England, obtain- 
ing from llenry 111. permission to found a 
new settlement in London. After some 
>ears of contention the rivals amal- 
gamated. and their Stahl hof, or Steel- 
yard, became the centre of London's com- 
merce, the Cologners retaining the chief 
interest. In Germany the league made 
Lubeok its cap. city; all disputes were re- 
ferred thither, and from 1260 onward a 
diet was held there every third year. 
About eighty -live cities joined the Ilansa, 
and W’cro arranged in four dists. with 
Lubeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Danzig 
as their centres. There were four great 
‘factories' at London, Bruges, Bergon, 
anti Novgorod, of which Bergen was said 
to bo more Ger, than Norwegian, Bruges 
more Hanso than tho Hanse Ins., and in 
London tho Gildhalla, lending money to 
Edward III. and other kings, received 
from them vuluable privileges and mono- 

i jolios which led to serious quarrol9 with 
<:ng. merchants, especially as tho latter 
had no correspond! ug advantages abroad. 
About tho timo of Henry VII. the lor^fuo 
export of Eng. cloth was forty times 
greater than that sent out in Eng. ships. 
Duriug tho fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, tho Hansa, though never lormolly 
recognised by tho empire, was stronger 
than most of tho rulers with whom it had 
dealings. It had its own financial system 
and courts of justice, enforcing its decrees 
by fines, and If necessary, by war. Strict 
discipline was maintained among its mem- 
bers, any recalcitrant city boing liablo to 
exclusion. Somo monarchs who defied it 
wore overwhelmed; for example, Waldc- 


mar of Denmark (1309). But soy. causes 
gradually tended to weaken its power; tho 
discoveries of Columbus and Vasco do 
Gama diverted tho course of trade, the 
Baltic fishery declined, und political 
changes in Germany made princes stronger 
and cities weaker. Tho Dutch after a 
hard tight secured much of tho Baltic and 
North Sea trade, and ri. Germany com- 
peted for inland commerce, while the Lon- 
don mouopoly w r as abolished by Elizabeth 
in 1598. A disastrous war against Scan- 
dinavia broke the power of the league, and 
in the seventeenth century It was finally 
diHsolved. 

Hansi, tn. in the Hi-war dist. of the 
Punjab, India, 82 m. N.W. of Delhi. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Hansom, Joseph Aloysius (1803-82), 
Eng. architect and inventor, was the son 
of a joiner, to which trade be himself was 
at first apprenticed. {Showing an aptitude 
for design, he became assistant to a York 
architect ; afterwards he entered the pro- 
fession himself and designed many im- 
portant buildings, chiefly Rum. Catholic 
churches. The Birmingham tn. hall is his 
work. His namo is remembered as t he in- 
ventor of the patent safety cab, for which 
he received only £300. 

Hansom Cab, see Cabs. 

Hansson, Ola (1860-1 923), Swedish 
author, b. at llonsingc in S. Sweden. Ills 
work includes some excellent criticisms: 
Der Male rial ism us in de Littratur (1892). 
and Scher und Heater (1894); he also wrote 
Friedrich Nietzsche (1890); Fra Ester 
Rrure (a novel, 1893); Amors Uneven 
(1894); and U ug Ofega Visor, which was 
trails, into Eng. by Georgo Egcrton. 1895. 

Hanstean, Christopher (1784-1873), Nor- 
wegian astronomer, o. at Christiania (Oslo). 
Ho is noted for his researches in connection 
with terrestrial magnetism, and in 1816 
ho w'as appointed to tho chair of astro- 
nomy and applied mathematics at tho 
Christiania Univ. His first pub. on tho 
subject was in 1819. and was trans, into 
Ger. by l*. T. Hanson with the titlo Untrr - 
suchungen iiber den Muynetianius der 
Erde. Later he was made director of a 
new observatory that had been built at 
Christiania (1833), and to which he had 
a magnetic observatory added in 1839. 
In 1837 ho carried out tho survey of 
Norway. 

Hanthawadi, or Hanthawaddy, dist. in 
Lower Burma in Pegu div. ; forms part- of 
tho valley of tho Rangoon R. There are 
Important oil refineries at Syriam. Rice 
is tin* chief product of tho region. The 
can. is Rangoon. Pop. 49*2,000. 

Hants, see IIampshiuk. 

Hanuman, see Extki.lus Mo.vkuw 

Hanuman (having large jaws), in Hindu 
mythology, tho monkey-king, conspicu- 
ous figure in tho epic Ramamna. Ho is 
sometimes called son of Pavaun (god of the 
winds), and was said to have colonised 
much of the Dec-ean with his followers. 
The Sanskrit drama Ilanumaimataka 
(tenth or eleventh oontury) deals with his 
adventures. 

Hanway, Jonas (1712-86). Eng. philan- 
thropist, amassed, as a merchant, a con- 
siderable fortune, during the acquisition of 
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wbioh he travelled extensively in Russia 
and Persia. At the age of thirty-eight he 
retired from trade, sottlod in London, and 
pub. an account of his travels (1753). He 
now Interested himself In social questions, 
and as a reward for his efforts in this 
direction he was, in 1762, appointed com- 
missioner of tho victualling office. In 
1756 lie, with the co-opcration of Sir John 
Fielding and others, founded the Marine 
Society, which was of great use in attract- 
ing recruits for the navy. Two years later 
he became a governor of tho Foundling 
Hospital, and in tho same year was instru- 
mental iu instituting the Magdalen hos- 
pital. He is said to have been tho first 
Londonet habitually to carry an umbrella. 
Two years after his death a monument 
was erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. There is a biography by John 
Pugh (1787, 1798). 

Hanwell, par. in Middlesex, 7 m. W. of 
Paddington. II. asylum, which servos 
for the co. of Middlesex, is in tho adjoining 
ar. of Norwood. In the cemetery of St. 
lary’s church is buried Jonas llan way 
(g.v . ). In pre-Norman times the manor 
of U. belonged to Westminster Abbey. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Hanyang, city in China, in the prov. 
of Hupeh, on the r. b. of tho Han 
It., opposite Ilankow. It formerly had 
an arsenal, stool works, and glass fac- 
tories, besides a smokeless powder factory. 
With Wuchang it is virtually a suburb of 
Hankow. Pop. (1936) 100,000. 

Haparanda (Aspen coast), seaport tu. in 
Sweden in the prov. of Pitea, on tho N. 
bhore of the gulf of Bothnia. Opposite 
is the Russian tn. Toraea. It has con- 
siderable trade, and has a meteorological 
station. Pop. 2600. 

Hapsburg, or Habsburg, former imperial 
house of Austria-Hungary, called from tho 
ancestral castle on the Aar in the Swiss 
canton of Aargau, bnilt in the eleventh 
century by Bishop Werner. At a later 
period the owners of II. became counts of 
H., ami by degrees extended their tow. 
The first distinguished member of the nice 
\v<vi Count Albert IV., whose son, Rudolph, 
became emperor iu 1273, and it is to this 
line that the historical celebrity of the 
hou->o is almost entirely due. Rudolph, 
Her. emperor, or holy Rom. emperor, was 
founder of the house that ruled as dukes 
of Austria, and after 1439 tho Hapsburg of 
Austria, up to and including Charles V r I., 
W'as also always holy Itom. emperor. On 
the death of Charles VI. in 1740 his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, who succeeded 
him, married Francis Stephen of Lorraine, 
chosen Her. emperor in 1745, and the 
house of Hapsburg -Lorndne continued to 
provide emperors till 1806 whim, with the 
estab. of the new empire, the title of holy 
Rom. emperor was changed for that of 
emperor of Austria, a Sp. dynasty was 
also descended from the Emperor Rudolph 
beginning with the Lmpcrur Charles V., 
who united Spain to the H. dominions, 
but in 1556 it was again placed under a 
separate ruler, and a further attempt to 
place a H. on the Sp. throne after the 
death of Charles If. in 1700 inet with no 
success. The Q. dynasty came to an end 


after the First World War. The faint 
hope of restoring the ex-Empross Zita's 
son, tho Archduke Otto, to tho throno of 
Austria vanished after the Austro -Ger. 
agreement of 1936. See also Austria- 
Hung art, Francis Joseph, and Francis 
Ferdinand, and Holy Roman Empire. 
See E. M. Fiirst von Lichnowsky, 
Geschichte dcs Houses Habsburg, 1836-44; 
E. von Gloise-Horstenau, The Collapse 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire , 1930; 
and A. J. P. Taylor The Habsburg Mon- 
archy , 1941, 1948. 

Hapur, tn. of India, 20 m. S. of Moerut, 
has considerable local trade in sugar, 
grain, cotton, and brass vessels. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Hara, Takashl (1856-1921), Jap. states- 
man; 6. at Morioka. Studied law; but 
embraced journalism, to which ho re- 
turned sev. times in his career. In 1880, 
ch&rgti d'affaires, Paris. Minister, Korea, 
1896-97. Minister of communications, 
1900-1. Representative of Morioka in 
Parliament from 1902. fcJev. times 
minister for homo affairs. Visited America 
and Europe, 1908. Became premier of 
Liberal gov.. Sept. 1918. He was assas- 
sinated by stabbing at Central railway 
station, Tokyo. 

Harafuras, see Ai.furas. 

Hara-kiri, method of suicide which be- 
came customary among the Jap. nobJUty 
during tho Middle AgeH. About five cen- 
turies ago it was recognised as a national 
institution, and was either voluntary or 
obligatory. A Samurai leader might 
choose this death rather than allow him- 
self to be captured or disgraced; or he 
might receive an intimation from court 
that ho had incurred the death penait y for 
some offence, but was permitted to avoid 
tho indignity of a public execution by dis- 
embowelling himself with the dagger 
which accompanied tho message. Obli- 
gatory II. was Abolished iu 1868. 

Harald, see Harold III. 

Haram, see Hakem. 

Harar, see IIaruau. 

Harbin, tn. in Manchuria, on tho Sun- 
gari R., 325 in. N.E. of Mukden. It is 
situated at an Important junction of the 
Siberian railway, since the construction 
of wliieh It made great progress. Jt has 
Hour mills and broweries. Pop. about 
660,000. 

Harbledown, par. and vil, in Kent, 1 in. 
W. of Canterbury, was a well-known 
resting-place for Canterbury pilgrims. Tt 
contains an almshouse, formerly a hos- 
pital founded by Lanfranc for lepers, and 
closo by is tho old ehuroh of Ht. Nicholas. 
Pop. 1000. 

Harborough, see Market IIarhouough. 

Harbour (Middle Knf. hereberge, from 
here, an army: and be.org, shelter; same 
derivation as Fr. aubergt , an inn), sheet of 
water, protected from the action of wind, 
etc., on tho waves, and designed for the 
protection of ships. 411 IIs. may bo 
classified eil her as havdns for the protec- 
tion of ships In storms, or as ports for com- 
mercial purposes ; according to another 
classification all Hs. ore either natural or 
artificial. 

Natural Harbours , as their name implies, 
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are those lie. wnich are sufficiently 
protected by their situation, without 
needing any artificial aid. In determin- 
ing the value of such Hs., the geological 
and other physical peculiarities of the 
shore; the strength, direction, and range 
of tides; the depth of water in the pro- 
tected area; the angle at which the 
heaviest waves Impinge on the coast-line; 
the slope of tho foreshore; and the width 
and shape of the entrance, must all be 
taken into account. Among the natural 
Hs. it is only possible to mention a few 
typical instances: Sydney H. extends 
13 m. inland, with a coastline of 188 m. 


named Venice, Poole, Wexford, and those 
at the mouths of various rivs.; in many 
cases works have been carried out to pre- 
vent deterioration and increase the depth, 
when the Hs. more properly coine into the 
category of Artificial Hs. 

Artificial Harbours are those in which 
the natural resources of tho coast are sup- 
plemented by breakwaters. Generally a 
H. is formed where shelter is provided to » 
certain extent by the natural configuration 
of the land, but requires to be made com- 
plete by one or more breakwaters. Where 
tho exposure is from one direction only, 
and some shelter is given by a projecting 
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aud an area of 21 sq. m.; geologically it Is 
a 'drowned valley, tho depth of water 
ranging from 30 ft. at the wharves to 
80 ft. at. the heads: the bay of Hla de 
Janeiro is one of the largest natural II s. of 
the world, being 15 m. in length, from 2 ra. 
to 7 m. in width, protected by headlauds 
on either side, and having an entrance 
almost 1 in. In width; New York H. is pro- 
tected by Long Is., as Southampton Water 
is sheltered by tho Islo of Wight, both 
being very good IIs. ; Milford Haven 
(‘haven* having the same significance as 
‘harbour’) has a minimum depth of eight 
fathoms, and combines facility of entrance 
with perfect security. At various places 
thcro are large enclosed areas which have 
openings to the sea, but these are as a rule 
very Bhallow, save in the main channels, 
and access is as a rule rendered difficult 
by the bar which forms at the mouth, 
where the ocean checks the outgoing cur- 
rent of the riv. Among such Hs. may be 

E.E. 6 


headland, one breakwater a* right angles 
to the shore, curving inwards slightly at 
its extremities, may be sufficient, as is 
seen at Newhavcn. As a rule some abrupt 
projection from tho coast is utilised to pro- 
vide shelter from one quarter, and break- 
waters enclosing the site complete the 
protection, as at Colombo. Naval IIs., 
which are required by maritime powers as 
stations for their fleets, and dockyards for 
tho construction and repair of ships. 

S merally come within tho class of artificial 
s. The Dover H. is purely artificial, for 
instance, the length of tho breakwaters 
being over 2 m. The Takoradi 11., on the 
Gold Coast, built since the First World 
War, is a goad Instance of engineering 
skill triumphing over difficulties, though 
all precautions have to be taken to prevent 
siltlug up at tho entrance. See also 
A Hit OMAN CUES, HARBOUR OF. 

Harbours of Refuge. — All 11s. can of 
course be used as Hs. of refuge when a ship 
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Is In need of shelter, but some Hs. are 
built more tor the purpose of protection 
than for anything else. A refuge If. is 
occasionally constructed where a long ex- 
panse of stormy coast, which is near some 
route of ships, is without any natural 
shelter. Jn such cases breakwaters are 
carried out from the shore at a consider- 
able distance apart, and converge to a 
centra] entrance of suitable width to form 
the required shelter. Easy approach and 
a safe entrance, combined with good 
anchorage, are requisite for a H. of 
refuge. 

Commercial Harbours are those designed 
primarily for commercial uses. On Iin- 
ortant trade routes commercial I Is. must 
e provided for the formation of ports 
within their shelter, or for the protection 
from the sea of the approaches of ports 
near the bca coast, or on large rivs. A 
greater latitude may he observed in the 
selection of a site for a H. of refuge or for 
a naval II. than for a commercial H. The 
docks of a commercial IT. keep the water 
at the same level for the discharge of 
cargo, etc. A good commercial II. should 
have an ample supply of machines for the 
removal and transport of goods, plenty of 
quay space, good warehouse accommoda- 
tion, and navigation aids. Dy radar aid 
vessels, suitably equipped, may be brought 
into harbour in dense fog, and loud-hailers, 
with a considerable range, may be used to 
give instructions. 

Situation of Harbours , etc. — When the 
exposure of the H. is great, as when it is 
situated on a regular coastline, it is essen- 
tial that there should be either a con- 
siderable internal area, or a separate basin 
opposite the entrance to the inner basin, 
for the waves to spend their force. If 
possible such a basin BhouJd enclose a 
portion of the original shore for the waves 
to break upon: If this is impossible there 
should be a flat taluS wall of a slope of at 
least 3 or 4 to 1. The same points which 
determine the value of a natural H. (see 
above) must be studied in the case of an 
outer H., the direction of the entrance in 
relation to the line of maximum exposure, 
etc. Thomas Ktevenson drew up a 
formula for determining the reduction pro- 
duced in the enclosed aiea of waves at any 
gi\en distance not exceeding 50 ft. from 
the entrance: 

If “height of wave at entrance: 6 <* 
breadth of entrance; B *- breadth of H. at 
place of observation; D “distance from 
mouth of IT. to place of observation: z « 
height of reduced wave at place of obser- 
vation: all In feet. If 11 is said to bo 
'equal to unity, then x equals a fraction 
representing the reductive power of the II. 

In order to render tranquil Hs. of small 
reductive power, logs or timber called 
booms are used. Their heavy ends are 
secured by projecting into grooves cut in 
•each side in the masonry; and they are 
warped down or flxecl with an iron hasp at 
the coping course, in order to prevent the 
swell entering the H. from underneath. 
Thus a temporary wall is formed which 


checks the waves and prevents them 
from spreading into the Interior basin. 
For further particulars on various points 
see Pier; Breakwater: Docks; Coast 
Protection. See also * Researches i n Hy- 
drodynamics,’ Transactions Royal Society 
of Edinburgh , xiv., 1837; Sir J Rennie, 
Theory of the Formation and Construction 
of British and Foreign Harbours , 1854; T. 
Stevenson, Design and Construction of 
Harbours , 1874; B. Cunningham, Dock 
and Harbour Engineers * Reference Book , 
1923, and Harbour Engineering , 1928; 
E. C. Shankland, Modem Harbours Con- 
servancy and Operations, 3926, and The 
Dredging of Harbours and Rivers , 1931. 

Harbour Grace, port of entry and set ond 
most Important tn. in Newfoundland, is 
situated W. of Conception Bay and 26 m. 
S. by W. of St. John’s, with which it w 
connected by riv. It docs considerable 
trade In furs, fish, seal -skins, and cod -oil. 
Pop. 2500. 

Harbours, Prefabricated, see under 
Arromanches, Harbour of. 

Harburg, seaport in the prov. of Han- 
over, Germany, situated on the Elbe, 6 m. 
S. of Hamburg. Before the Second World 
War it did considerable trade In gutta- 
percha, linseed, and coconut oil, jute, 
chemicals, etc. The tn. was a favourite 
holiday resort, one of its chief attractions 
being a castle on the riv. Pop. (with 
Wilhelmsburg) 105,000. 

Harcourt, Lewis Vernon Harcourt, first 
Viscount (1863-1922), Eng. politician, 
b. in London, eldest son of Sir Wm. V. Har- 
court (q.v.) by his first marriage; educated 
at Eton. He acted for many years as his 
father’s private secretary during his 
tenure of the offices of home secretary and 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and was 
closely connected with the organisation of 
the Liberal party dnring its period of op- 
position from 1895. In 1904 ho was 
elected as Liberal member for N.E. Lan- 
cashire (Rossendale), which beat he 
retained by large majorities. In Sir 
II. Campbell-Bannerman’s first ministry. 
1905-6, he was first commissioner of 
works; and he entered the Cabinet still 
holding that office, in 1907 ; he retained it 
in Asquith’s first Cabinet, 1908, and tn 
1910, and then was promoted to the secre- 
taryship of 'date for t he colonies. Ho was 
first commissioner of works again, 1915- 
1916; rained to the peerage, Jan. 1917. 
He was a keen opponent of woman's 
suffrage. 

Harcourt Sir William George Granville 
Venables Vernon (1827- 1904), Eng. states- 
man, 6. at York: after a distinguished 
career at Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn In 1851, and three 
years 1 ater was called to the Bar. Ho soon 
was In the enjoyment of an extensive prac- 
tice. and made a name for himself at the 
pari. Bar, the most lucrative branch of the 
profession. He had early begun to write 
for the Morning Chronicle, and was one of 
the original staff of the Saturday Review. 
He wrote, generally on international law, 
as 'HtstonruH* in The Times. He took 
silk In 1866, and was appointed Whowall 
prof, of International law at Cambridge, 
which position he held from 1869 until 
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1887 • As what may be called an Indepen- 
dent Liberal, he entered Parliament in 
] 808. Five years later be became solicitor- 
general in Gladstone's administration, and 
was knighted. In the following year Dis- 
raeli came into office, and H. was in op- 
position. When Gladstone returned to 
office H. became home secretary. In 1886 
he became chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was looked upon as having the rever- 
sion to the leadership of the party. When 
Gladstone retired in 1804, H. expected to 
be his successor, but to the general surprise 
the queen sent for Lord Rosebery, under 
whom H. generously consented to serve. 
In that year he Introduced his famous 
death-duties budget, which, although 
fiercely contested at the time, marked a 
new era In the country's financial policy. 
In the following year the gov. was de- 
feated. In Dec. 1808, owing to wont of 
support in the party, he resigned the 
leadership. He was a brilliant speaker, 
an excellent leader, and a most popular 
man. 

Harda, tn. in the dist. of H oshangabad, 
India, 64 m. S b.W. of Bhopal. Pop 
13,500. 

Hardaonut, see Hart>ic\nute. 
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YfilUNOFOSS WVTERFALL, HARDAN- 
QEH PISIRICT, WLST NORWAY 

Hardanger Fjord, inlet, 68 m. long, on 
the SAV. coast of Norway in the prov. of 
Bergen; its greatest breadth is 3 ni., but 
some of its branches are considerably nar- 
rower. The 11. FJold stretches away to 
the N.E., and the soenery throughout the 
whole length of the fjord is magnificent, 
including many cataracts like the Vdring- 
foss. The many Islets and peninsulas 
divide the opening into various branches 
as the Sortjord. Osefiord. Aakrefjord, 


Graverfjord, and Maurangerf j ord. See 
also Norway. 

Harden, Maximilian (1861-1927), Ger. 
Journalist; b. in Berlin. In 1892 he 
founded the weekly Die Zukunft , which 
ran for thirty years. During the First 
World War he pub. some daring articles in 
this periodical, notably one eulogising 
the Brit, effort In the Gallipoli cam- 
paign (trans. in Foreign Opinion , 1915). 
Through H.'s attack on court corruption 
Pimce Eulenburg had to leave the coun- 
try, 1907. During the First World War 
articles by H. had worldwide fame. Wrote 
My Contemporaries , 1926. 

Harden, see Hawakui.n. 

Hardenberg, Georg Philipp Friedrich 
von, see Novalis. 

Hardenberg, Karl August, Prince von 

(1750-1822), Prussian statesman. In the 
service of Hanover and Brunswick, 1770- 
1790. In 1791 he became a Prussian 
minister of state under Frederick William 
II., helping to conclude peace between 
Prussia and the Fr. republic at the con- 
ference of Basel, 1795. Under Frederick 
William III. he became Prime Minister, 
1803. At home he aimed at developing 
Prussia by various economic measures, 
abolishing serfdom, and improving the 
condition of the peasants generally, and 
providing for educational reforms ami 
tiade. Ills foreign policy was to oppose 
Napoleon, and no allied with Russia 
(1805), but was soon driven from power bv 
llaugwitz (1806). In 1810 he succeeded 
Stein as chancellor, and carried on the 
latter’s reforms. H. took part in the war 
of liberation, and signed the first treaty of 
Pans (1814). He w’as plenipotentiary at 
the congress of Vienna (1815), and became 
president of the Stato Council (1817). See 
O. Klose, Leben C. A. Fursten von Harden - 
berg t 1851; Memoirs (ed. by L. Ranke), 
1877; Cambridge Modem History , ix., 
1907; E. von Meyer, Hie Reform der 
Verualtungsorganisahon unter Stein und 
Hardenberg , 1912; and life by H. von 
Richthofen, 1933. 

Hardenberg : 1. Small tn. in the Nether- 
lands, situated on the R. Vet ht, in the 
prov. of Overyssel. 2. Com. of the 
Rhineland, Geimany, 8 ra. K. of Ddssel- 
dorf, w ith manufs. of textiles, machinery, 
etc Pop. 12,000. 

Harderwijk. seaport of the Netherlands, 
sltuatrd in the pruv. of Gelderland, on tho 
S.E. shore of the Ilssel Meer (Zuyder Zeeb 
31 m K. of Amsterdam. It was a Han* 
scati< tn., and from 1648 to 1811 the scat 
of a univ. Herring-curing is the chief in- 
dustry, with exports of wood and cereals. 
Ger resistance In N. Holland collapsed 
boforo the Canadian Army in April 1915, 
the whole area, apart from a small tip in 
the N.E., being cleared os far S. as H., on 
tho E. shore of tho Ijssel Moer by April 21. 
Pop. about 8500. 

Hardhead (N. Amer. fish), set Mln- 
ha den. 

Hardicanute. or Harthaonut (c. 1019-42), 
son of Canute, king of England, and Emma 
of Normandy. On tho death of his father 
the Eng. Crown was contested by his 
half-brother, Harold. The Queen Emma 
and Earl Godwin supported H. f and Earl 
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Leofric assisted Harold. The Witan met at 
Oxford, and decided that Harold should 
role as regent in England and II. remain 
In Denmark. This was not agreed to, 
and H. joined Queen Emma and attacked 
Harold. Harold was elected king, and 
the queen was driven out. While H. was 
collecting another army Harold d., and H. 
peacefully succeeded. His reign was cruel 
and oppressive. He burnt the city of Wor- 
cester for rebellingagains t an excessive tax. 
While present at a marriage feast he was 
seized with a lit and d . a few days later. 

Hardie, James Keir (1856-1015), Scot- 
tish miner, journalist, and politician. 13. 
of working-class parents in Ayrshire, he 
had no schooling, but learned to read at 
home. At eight years old he was doing odd 
jobs, and at ten was working in a pit. He 
became honorary secretary of the newly- 
formed Ayrshire Miners* Union, in which 
ho was associated with Andrew Fisher, 
who became Prime Minister of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. For this ho was 
blacklisted, which fact turned him into an 
agitator, and he devoted his life thence- 
forth to persuading his class to work out 
their own social salvation. In 1900 was 
returned as Socialist and Labour member 
for Mcrthyr-Tydfil, and retained his seat 
with increased majorities in three subse- 
quent elections. In 1 892 ho founded, with 
others, the Independent Labour party 
(I.L.P.) (ff.v.), and was the first chairman 
of the Pari. Labour party. Was editor of 
tho Cumnock News from 1882 to 1880, and 
the following year founded and od. the 
Miner , afterwards tho Labour Leader. 
Wrote considerably on Socialism and 
Labour topics. Including a book on India, 
which he visited during a world -tour for 
health reasons in 1907-8. See life by W. 
Stewart, 1921. 

Harding, Warren Gamaliel (1865-1928), 
twenty -nuith President of U.S.A., 6. at 
Corsica, Morrow co., Ohio; oldest of eight 
children of George Tyron H. f a physician 
of Scottish descent. Ho received some 
education at Iberia, Ohio; but frequently 
as a boy had to work as farm hand and 
teamster. In 1884, employed on the 
Marion Mirror weekly, whose proprietor 
afterwards enabled him to start tho 
Marion Star , by which he made himself 
known. Elected os a Republican to the 
State Senate in 1 898 ; lieutenant-governor 
of Ohio In 1903. A candidate for governor- 
ship In 1910. In 1914 he was elected 
U.S. senator. He supported the policy 
of President Wilson during the First 
World War; but was among those who 
strongly disapproved of Wilson’s post-war 
policy— especially in connection with tho 
League of Nations. On Nov. 2, 1920, he 
was elected by the Republicans as presi- 
dent by an enormous majority, as against 
Governor Cox of Ohio. Although opposed 
to the Leogu", H. favoured an inter- 
national court of justice. During his 
term the Conference for Limitation of 
Armament was held In Washington 1921- 
1922. In tho summer of 1923 he visited 
Alaska, and on his return lay ill with 
pneumonia for a week, at San Francisco, 
California, where ho unexpectedly d. of 
apoplexy, Aug. 2. 


Hardinge, Henry, first Viscount Hard- 
inge of Lahore (1785-1856), 13rit. general, 
was 6. at Wrotham in Rent. After being 
gazetted as ensign, he was in active ser- 
vice in the Peninsular war. From 1809 
to 1813 he was connected with tho Portu- 
guese Army, and was then appointed com- 
missioner at the Prussian headquarters by 
Wellington, but being wounded at Ligny 
was unable to fight at Waterloo. After 
being secretary for war in 1828, secretary 
for Ireland in 1830, he became governor- 
general of India in 1844 at the time of the 
Sutlej campaign against tho Sikhs, but iu 
his capacity as a soldier he took the 
position of seeond-in-cominand to Sir IT. 
Gough. After tho peace of Lahore he was 
made a viscount, and in 1852 succeeded 
Wellington as commandcr-in-chief, being 
made a field -marshal in 1855. 

Hardinge of Penshurst, Charles, first 
Baron (1858-1944), Eng. diplomatist and 
viceroy of India, second son of the second 
Viscount H.„ and grandson of first Vis- 
count II. (see article above). Educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and began his career in tho diplomatic 
service in 1880. Received appointments 
at Teheran and St. Petersburg, becoming 
Brit, ainbas. at tho latter place in 1904. 
His position hero was rendered ditlicult 
by war between Russia and Japan, but his 
inlluence helped to ease t lie tension, which 
had become still greater by reason of the 
Dogger Bank incident. Did valuable 
work in laying tho foundations of tho 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, having, 
when that Instrument was signed, become 
permanent under -secretary of state, lie 
was viceroy of India from 1910 to 1916. 
It was in his term that tho cap. was moved 
to Delhi, and the partition of Bengal, 
enacted by Curzon, revised. But It was a 
period of much unrest, and in 1912 an 
attempt was made upon his life when he 
was severely wounded by a bomb. Lady 
1L, though unscathed, dying later from 
shock in 1914. H., however, persisted in 

his policy of friendly relations with tho 
Indian princes, and sympathy with the 
new W. educated middle classes, as veil 
as with the needs of tho masses, notably in 
the way of provision of public works, sani- 
tation. and education. In response to his 
appeal, after war had broken out in 1911, 
the Defence of India Act was passed in 
1915, though somo of its provisions were 
opposed by Indian legislators; but 
£100,000,000 was cordially \ofced os In- 
dia’s contribution to imperial war funds. 
It was in his term that a Mohammedan 
unlv. was estab. at Aligarh and a Hindu 
univ. at Benares. Hist, will remember II. 
ns a devoted friend to the people of India. 
He turned, under Balfour, to tho Foreign 
Ofilco, but had to boar bis share of respon- 
sibility for the fall of Rut, for the findings 
of the commission of inquiry includod the 
cx-viceroy as well as tho secretary of state 
for India in their sweeping censuro. A uston 
Chamberlain at once resigned, but H.’s 
rcsignotion was not accepted by Balfour 
and, in 1920, ho succeeded Lord Derby as 
ambas. in Baris, unexpectedly resigning 
in 1922, probably through the strain of 
his term as viceroy. His temperament 
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was too reserved to seek popularity ; but 
he had sound judgmont, great determina- 
tion, and Industry, and a thorough know- 
ledge of official affairs. 

Hard Labour, see Prisons and Punish- 
ment. 

Hardness, Scale of, in mineralogy. The 
H. of a minoral is measured according to 
its power of scratching other minerals. 
For this purpose Mohs arranged a series of 
minerals in definite order of H., to form a 
standard scale for comparative purposes. 
Those selected wore (1) talc; (2) gypsum; 
(3) ralcite; (4) fluorspar; (5) apatite; (6) 
orthocloso; (7) quartz; (8) topaz; (9) sap- 
phire; (10) diamond. In this scale each 
membor will scratch all those with lower, 
and will be scratched by those with higher 
numbers. The test, which is only approxi- 
mate, is beat made with cryHtals or frag- 
ments having smooth, bright faces; a col- 
lection of such pieces of the above minerals 
forma an important part of a mineralo- 
gist’s equipment; and by means of it the 
H. of any unknown specimens may be 
determined, which would otherwise be un- 
distingulshahle except by claborat e chemi- 
cal teits. Minerals often differ in II. on 
different faces of their crystals, and the 
same face may aWo \ave different degrees 
of H. in different directions. More refined 
methods are necessary to detect theso 
differences, and for this purpose the 
ficierometer, an instrument in which a 
small point of steel or diamond is drawn 
across the Riirface under a definite pres- 
sure, is used. Useful tests may bo made 
by quite simple means; thus tale (1) will 
mark paper or cloth; gypsum (2) is 
scratched by the finger-nail; calcite (3), 
fluorspar (4), apatite (5) are cut without 
difficulty by a steel knife; orthocloso (6) 
ran Just be scratched, and quartz (7) Is 
harder than steel. Minerals which have 
a H. above (6), and cannot be scratched 
with a splinter of quartz, are rare, and are 
generally precious stones. 

Hardoi, chief tn. of a dist. of the same 
name In the United Prov., India. It is 
situated about 60 m. N.W. of Lucknow. 
It has saltpetre works and grain is grown 
and exported. The dist. is watered by 
soy. rivs.. Including the Ganges, Gavia, 
Gumti, and Kamganga; there are also a 
number of lakes. Area of dist. 2323 sq. m. 
Pop. 3.230,279. Pop. of tn. 53,100. 

Hard Spelter, see Spelter. 

Hard war, Hurd war, or Haridwari, tn. in 
tho dtst. of Saharanpur, United Pro vs., 
India. It stands on tbo r. b. of tho Ganges, 
and is visited every year by a large number 
of pilgrims, owing to its sacred position. 
Sometimes there are as many as 300,000, 
especially when, every twelfth year, a 
greater festival is held. Pop. 31.000. 

Hardwioke, Sir Cedrio Webster (5. 1893), 
Eng. actor, 6. at Lye, Worcestershire. 
Educated at Bridgnorth and Academy of 
Dramatic Art. First appearance, Ly- 
ceum, 1912. In Benson's company, 1913. 
In Shakespearian plays at the Old Vic, 
1914. Served in France. 1914-18. In 
Birmingham Repertory Company, 1922. 
Played at Malvern festivals, Including 

S romincnt roles in Shaw's ploys, and in 
lie Barretts of Wimpole Street , 1934. His 


later films include Peg of Old Drury , 
Things to Come , Tudor Rose , Laburnum 
Grove , The Moon is Down, and Nicholas 
Nickleby. Rede Lecturer at Cambridge, 
1936. Among hts pubs, is Let *s Pretend: 
Recollectir/ns and Reflections of a Lucky 
Actor (1932). 

Hardwioke, Philip Yorke, first Earl of 
(1690-1704), Eng. lawyer and lord chan- 
cellor, was 6. at Dover. After spending 
some time In the office of a London solici- 
tor, ho was called to the Bar in 1715. In 
1719 he became a member of Parliament 
and In tho following year was made 
solicitor-general and knighted. In 1732 
he became lord chief justice, and foui 
years later lord chancellor. In 1740 TI. 
assisted in tho government of the country 
during the absence of the sovereign, and 
was also instrumental in settling affairs 
after the Jacobite rebellion in 1745. He 
was created Viscount RoyBton and earl of 
II. in 1754. 

Hardwood Trees, deciduous trees, as 
distinguished from evergreens (pines, firs, 
etc.). Tho name is especially applied to 
tho oak and tho ash and other trees of slow 
growth. In Australia tho name Is given 
to trees with timber like teak ( Backhousia 
Bancroftii). Tho W. Indian shrub Jxorn 
ferrea is another example. Ebony, wal- 
nut, maple, sycamore, and beech are also 
H. T. 

Hardy, Alexandre (c. 1569-c. 1631), Fr. 
dramatist, was 6. in Paris. ITe was con- 
nected for so mo time with a travelling 
company of actors, and wrote plays for 
them. Ills plays, which ho obtained 
mainly from Sp. and It. sources, numbered 
probably about 600 — the best being J/ari- 
anne (1610). See E. Riga!, Alexandre 
Hardy et le thifltre francais d la fin du 
XV I* et au commencement du XV lie 
si&ele, 1889. 

Hardy, Sir Charles (1716-80), Eng. ad- 
miral, entered tho navy about 1730. In 
1744 he was charged with tho loss of a 
convoy to Newfoundland, but was eventu- 
ally acquitted. In 1755 ho was mado 
governor of Now York, and took part in 
tho siege of Louisburg. In 1759 no was 
in command under Hawko at Qui heron 
Bay, and was made an admiral In 1770. 
Ho was appointed to be governor of Green- 
wich Hospital in 1771, and was given 
tho command of tho Channel Fleet in 
1779. 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928), Eng. novel- 
ist and poet, b. at Upper Bcckhamp- 
ton, near Dorchester. Ills father was 
a stonemason, and his mother came of a 
family which had owned some small 
landod property in Dorsetshire for many 
generations. II.'s branch of the family 
was in modest but tolerably comfortable 
circumstances, and it la claimed that it 
was connected with Sir Thomas II. , Nel- 
son’s flag-captain (whom ho is said to have 
resembled in features), also with the 
T. H. who founded the Dorchester gram- 
mar school In the sixteenth century, aud 
also with John Le II. of Jersey who 
settled in tho W. of England. II., who 
as a boy was of a studious nature, was 
educated at a local school, and received 
private tuition in Lat. and Fr. His 
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father wished him to follow the profession 
of an architect, and accordingly he was 
articled to John Hicks, an eccles architect 
In Dorchester, and later with Sir Arthur 
Blomfleld in London. It is easy to trace 
in his novels bis familiarity with this 
study, notably In the novel A Pair of Blue 
Eyes (1873), in which he makes ubq of the 
knowledge of old churches ho acquired 
under Blomfleld when the latter was en- 
gaged in restoration work It has been 
asserted that he was not greatly ena 
mourod of the vocation, but was fondei of 
music and drama, but it Is significant of 
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his powers that after less than si* veers' 
stuff v he became prizeman of the Itoval 
Institute of Brit Architects and of the 
Art hit< cts* Assoc iation H Is special bent, 

however, was towards writing, and, m 
particular, towards poetry, and when ulti 
mately he c mbrat ed writing as a calling be 
did so with a confidence and sureness 
which ma\ perhaps, be regarded as 
natural in one who became the greatest 
man of letters of his time His first pub 
effort was a quaintly humorous article en- 
titled * How I built Myself a House,* w hich 
appeared in ( bombers’ 8 Journal , March 
18o5. At this time he was attending even- 
ing classes In King’s College to complete 
the academic e le of his education, and 
there he studied eagerly Ok. and Lat , 
theology, literature, and oven astronomy. 
H., if great as a bom novelist, was In a 
sense a novelist malgri lux Ills earlier 
and later passion was poetry, and as a poet 
he revealod a truly original genius — the 
poems, generally speaking, being the 
novels In epitome* His literary career 
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began with verse, but there Is not much of 
his early verse extant, probably for the 
good reason that he held It back for later 
development It was with reluctance 
that he gave up poetry for the time being 
and turned to novel writing for a living. 
In 1871 appeared Desperate Remedies , 
which shows considerable maturity for an 
author of thirty one years of age, possibly 
because a certain amount of destroyed 
fiction bad preceded it , and in 1872 Under 
the Greenwood 2 ree. In 1873 came A Pair 
of Blue Eyes, which first appeared In Tins- 
ley’s Magazine , and this was followed by 
a request from Frederick Greenwood, 
editor of the Cornhill , to write a story for 
that periodical The Comhill tale was 
the masterpiece Far from the Madding 
Cran'd (pub as a nov el in 1874), which first 
reveals in ample measure the wonderful 
sense of the Wessex countryside which H. 
possessed and his giasp of artistic unity — 
a grasp preserved throughout the mazes of 
essentially Intricate and baffling plots In 
1876 appeared his one long comedy, 2 he 
Hand of Fthelberta , the one novel with an 
approximation to the conventional happy 
ending, and for this reason not one of his 
best In that year H. married his first 
wife, Fmina La viola Gifford, niece of Dr 
Gifford, archdeacon of London This lady 
d in 1912, and we may accept it that the 
beautiful character Elfrnlo in A Pair of 
Blue Eyes (1873) Is his literary tribute to 
her memory, and that the * Poems of 1912- 
1913' in Satires of Circumstames reflect 
the poignancy of his grief In 1878 was 
pub 1 he Return of the A atiVL, than which 
no greater Eng rural novel has boon writ- 
ten, the characters in It, albeit rounded 
and convincing, are yet merged in the still 
greater portrayal of the milieu, ‘Egdon 
Heath,* which, as has been well said. Is the 
real ‘hero* of the story. This novel, too, 
marks an obvious advance in range of 
ideas and philosophic depth, and it se- 
curely laid the foundation of tne impres- 
sive array of novels which followed it Tho 
striving — and successful striving — after 
artistic unity and coherence is manifest 
from H ’s own classification of his novels 
into ‘Novels of Ingenuity* ( Desperate 
Remedies , 2 he Hand of Etheiberta , and A 
Laodicean (1881)), ‘Romances and Fan- 
tasies* (A Pair of Blue Eyes, The Trumpet 
Major (1880), Two on a Toner (1882), The 
Well-Beloved , and A Group of Noble Dames 
(short stories, 1891), ‘Novels of Charac- 
ter and Environment,* containing all tho 
remaining novels and short stories and 
among them all his best woi k bar from 
the Madding Crowd , The Return of the 
Votive, The Mayor of Casterbmdge (1886); 
1 he Woodlamters (1887); Tessofthe D'Ur- 
bermlles, and Jude the Ob$cure (1895); to- 

f ether with Under the Gr&nuood Tree and 
vols. of short stories entitled Wessex 
Tates (1888), and Lift** Little Ironies 
(1913) and to these mav be added the 
collection entitled A Changed Man (1913), 
somewhat vaguely classified In a fourth 
category, ‘Mixed Novels,* to which nono 
other was added. It need hardly be 
said that romance characterises many 
novels besides those so classified; while 
environment and characterisation are 
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strong features of most of them. In- 
deed, all of them may quite well receive 
the title * Wessex Tales/ and are indeed 
commonly classified as the Wessex Novels ; 
a description which most appeals to the 
reader by reason of the wealth of local 
colour In them. H.’s treatment of natural 
features is never Irrelevant; It is Integrally 
a part of the story, and the characters 
seem to spring from the topography with 
the lnevitahleness of the development of 
the plot. Tess of the D’ Ur berm lies, bis 
most popular novel, was written as a serial 
for the Graphic. In it his negative philo- 
sophy of the irony of fate is most power- 
fully and dramatically revealed. This 
irony is the keynote of the whole of his 
work, and doubtless sprang partly from 
H.’s deep sense of compassion for all crea- 
tures, human or otherwise. II. is almost 
obsessed with the insoluble problem of tho 
cruelty of nature, and this recurrent theme 
is the framework into which all his great 
prose tragedies are built. Apart from tho 
Schopenhauerian tenets implicit in The 
Dynasts and H.’s claim to the idea of Im- 
pereiplenoe bocomlng percipient (or, in his 
words, the idea that 'the Unconscious 
Will of tho Universe is growing aware of 
Itself*), there m vt to nothing con- 
structive in the philosophy of H., and 
perhaps tho effect of his negative treat- 
ment is cnhauccd by tho fact that ho 
makes no attempt to suggest any way out 
for the victims of fate’s satire. In the 
portrujal of women H. is supreme, or 
at all events highly individualistic. No 
author can show so striking a gallery of 
female characters, all memorable and dis- 
tincti\ c, and nearly all poignantly doomed 
with the necessity of tragedy. It has often 
been said that II. is a pessimist, but to this 
charge lie himself replied that 'ho was a 
pessimist in so far as that character applies 
to a man who looks at the worst contin- 
gencies as well as the best in tho human 
condition.' His most criticised novel was 
liis last, Jude the Obscure . which an uu- 
dlscemlng and unprogresslvo critic 1am- 

t iooned as 'Jude tho Obscene.' Judged 
>y modern standards of 'frankness/ the 
novel Is of Victorian sobriety; but it has 
been supposed that tho attacks on this 
grim study ‘cured him of his interest in 
novel-writing/ and The Well- Beloved, the 
last novel to be pub,, was merely the re- 
vised version of a story written some years 
previously. It is more probable that he 
was only too glad to find an excuse for 
returning to pootry. In this direction it 
was imagined that at his age he must have 
'shot his bolt/ yet at the ago of sixty-four 
he startled the literary world with The 
Dynasts (1904), an extraordinary revela- 
tion of ujidlinmed intellectual powers. 
This epic drama, conceived on the grand 
scale, is an Interpretation of the national 
genius of England in Its most heroic as- 
pect, and across its stage pass all the poli- 
tical figures of the period, and in its stately 
verso, H. 're-created the tragjo splendour 
and dignity of the Napoleonic wars.' It 
reflects a close study of the metaphysical 
conception of the indivisible and imma- 
nent Will, and the curious will find in the 
work many lines which closely follow lines 


In Schopenhauer’s The World as WiU and 
Idea. From the time of the production of 
this work II. 's fame as a poet actually 
continued to increase. His collected 
poems up to 1918 are Wessex Poems of the 
Past and the Present; Time's Laughing 
Stocks ; and Satires of Circumstance, if 
there is a sombre note as of grey and 
mournful evenings running throughout 
them, it is agreed that H. made a new 

f ioetry, whether lyric or dramatic; new in 
t8 hitter speech and in its restrained 
music. He shows a marked sympathy 
with the llomantic school of Eng. poets, 
and this Is largely to be explained by his 
deeply romantic sentiment towards child- 
ren, animals, and nature generally ; and in 
bis self -com posed memorial verses After- 
wards we find his feelings and intentions as 
a romantic poet reaffirmed. Two collec- 
tions were pub. after 1918, namely Late 
Lyrics and Earlier (1922) and Human 
Shcm-s: Far Fantasies: Songs and Trifles 
(1925); posthumous vol. of poems Winter 
Words (1928). Among the most striking 
of bis poems are The Darkling Thrush, On a 
Fine Morning , At a House in Hampstead, 
At Lu l worth Cove a Century Back, A Singer 
Asleep (on Swinburne), The High School 
Lawn , To an Unborn Pauper , Childhood 
among the Ferns, The Tree and the Lndy, 
The Last Chrysanthemum, Afterwards , The 
Sick Battle-God, * There seemed a Strange- 
ness* Quid II ic Agis, In Tenebris, Her 
Death and After , The Alarm, ' When I set 
out f&r Lyonesse / ' Men who March Away,* 
The Blinded Bird, The Self same Song. His 
verse tragedy The Famous Tragedy of the 
Queen of Cornwall at Tinlagel in Lyonesse, 
on the eternally new theme of Tristram 
and Iscult, was pub. soon after its pro- 
duction at Dorchester In 1923. Christmas 
in the Elgin Boom , his last poem, was pub. 
in The Times in 1927. In 1925 he wrote 
Life and Art . his only non -fictional prose 
work. On his eightieth birthday the re- 
presentative poets of England under the 
presidency or Robert Bridges presented 
him with an address and an album of 
poems each had written to mark Ihe occa- 
sion. 11. was awarded the O.M. In 1910, 
and his of her honours of an academic 
nature were the degrees of D.Litt., Oxford, 
where he was honorary fellow of Queen's 
College; Litt.D. of Cambridge, where he 
was honorary fellow of Magdalene Col- 
lege; and LL.D. of Aberdeen Unlv. He 
resided at ‘Max Gate/ a house which was 
built to bis own design and situated out- 
side Dorchester. In 1914 he married 
Florence Emily Dugdale, who survives 
him. Mrs. H. has since written a 2-vol. 
biography which is enriched by entries 
from 11. 'a journal and from his letters. He 
d. on Jon. 11, and his ashes were buried in 
Westminster Abbey (his heart being 
buried at Stlnsford). 

See Annie MaoDonel], Thomas Hardy, 
1894; Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, The 
Wessex of 1'homaa Hardy , 1901; F. A. 
Hedgcock, Thomas Hardy: Penseur et 
artiste (Paris), 1910; L. Abercrombie. 
Thomas Hardy: a Critical Study, 1912 
(new ed. 1919); H. Lea, Thomas Hardy's 
Wessex (illustrated), 1913; H. C. Duffin, 
Thomas Hardy , 1916; H. Child, Thomas 
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Hardy , 1916; H. B. Grimsdltch, Character 
and Environment in the Novels of Thomas 
Hardy , 1925; P. Braybrooke, Thomas 
Hardy and his Philosophy, 1927 ; Florence 
Emily Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas 
Hardy , 1840-1891, 1928, and The Later 
Years of 1’homas Hardy , 1892- 1928 

<2 vols.), 1928, 1930; A. McDowall, 
Thomas Hardy, a Critical Study, 1931; 

Norman, Thomas Hardy , 1932; Sir A. 
Strong, Four Studies, 1933; E. A. Baker, 
The History of the English Novel. 1938; 
and I). Cecil, Hardy the Novelist, 1913. 

Hardy, Sir Thomas DufTus (1804-78), 
Eng. scholar, b. at Port Royai, Jamaica. 
In 1861 ho became deputy keeper at the 
New Record Ollice, and in 1869 acted for 
Hie Historical MSS. Commission. In 
1848 he was the publisher of the Monu- 
mentia Historica , and he cd. also many of 
the Rolls of early times. Among the other 
works which he ed. nro A Catalogue of the 
Lords Chancellors , Keepers of the Great 
Seal, Masters of the Rolls , and Principal 
Officers of the High Court of Chancery , 
(1843); Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Materials relating to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the End of the Reign 
of Henry VII. (1862-71) ; and The Register 
of Richard de Kellawe (1873). 

Hardy, Sir Thomas Masterman (1769- 
1839), Eng. vice-admiral, b. in Dorsetshire, 
lie entered the navy in 17S1, and in 1793, 
after various appointments, was promoted 
a lieutenant of tho Meleager frigate, and 
came under the immediate orders of Capt. 
Nelson. In 1798 II. joined NeKon near 
Elba, and was present at tho battle of tho 
Nile. In 1803 he was Hag-captain of the 
Victory with Nelson, and acted in that 
capacity in tho battle of Trafalgar. II. 
was with Nelson on the quart er-derk of 
the Victory when he received hiH mortal 
wound, and at his funeral in 1806 boro t lie 
‘banner of emblems/ H. was created a 
baronet the same year. He joined the 
bmttrd of admiralty as First Sea Lord in 
1830, and in 1837 became a vice-admiral. 
The last years of his life were spent in 
peaceful retirement. 

Hardyng, John (1378-c. 1465), rhyming 
chronicler belonging to a N. family, ad- 
mitted, at the early age of twelve, into the 
household of Sir Henry Percy (Hotspur), 
whom he saw fall at the battle of Shrew s- 
bury in 1403. In 1405 he entered the 
service of Sir Robert Umfraville, and was 
made constable of Wark worth Castle. He 
took pait in the battle of Agincourt in 
1415, and served the Crown in confidential 
missions to Scotland. H.'s Chronicle 
treats of tho hist, of England from the 
earliest times down to the flight of Henry 
VI. from Scotland. 

Hare, Augustus John Cuthbert (1834- 
1903), Eng. author, nephew of tho church- 
men Augustus Wrn. and Julius Charles H., 
b. in Rome, educated at Harrow and 
Oxford. His works contain accounts of 
his travels, especially of tho cities of Italy 
and France. They include A Winter at 
Mentone (1861); Walks in Rome (1870); 
Wanderings in Spain (1872); Days near 
Rome (1875); Cities of North and Central 
Italy (1875); Walks in Ijondon (1877); 
Cities of South Italy and Sicily (1882) 


Florence (1884); South-Eastern France 
(1890); North-Eastern France (1890); 
Sussex (1894); North-Western France 
(1895): The Rivieras (1896). He also 
wrote Memorials of a Quiet Life (1872-76); 
a biography of his aunt and uncles; 
Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth (1894 ) ; 
Story of my Life ( 1896-1 900 ) ; Story of Two 
Noble Lives (1893); and The Gurneys of 
Earlham (1895). 

Hare, Sir John (1844-1921), Eng. actor 
and manager. 6. May 16, in Yorkshire; son 
of Thomas Fairs, of London. His first 
appearance on tlio stage was at Liverpool, 
1864. He came to the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, London, 1865; acting under the 
Bancrofts ; and winning a name In many of 
Robertson’s comedies, especially as Lord 
Ptarmigan t in Society . He was at tho 
Prince of Wales’s for about uine years: 
appearing in Caste, 1867; School, 1869; 
Money , 1872; The School for Scandal, 1874. 
II. was manager of tho Court Theatre, 
1875-79; producing A Quiet Rubber , 1876. 
Ho was in partnership with Kendal at St. 
James’s Theatre, 1879-88, and they intro- 
duced a number of Pinero’s plays to the 
public. The Garrick was built for II. by 
w. S. Gilbert, and opened 1889 with The 
Profligate. A Pair of Spectacles was pro- 
duced 1890, Benjamin Goldfinch being 
one of his moRt popular roles. II. also 
played In A Scrap of Paper , 1876, 1883; 
The Gay Lord Quex , 1899; Money (at tho 
command performance at Drur> Lane), 
1911. Ho toured in America, and was 
knighted in 1907. Ilia last appearance 
was in 1917 in A Pair of Spectachs. See 
T. E. Pemberton, John Hare, Comedian, 
1895; and C. W. Scott. The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day, 1899. 

Hare, William, of the Irish criminal 
body-snatchers. See under HritkC, 
William. 

Hare, name of all rodent quadrupeds of 
the family Lcporldrc, except rabbits, the 
two chief genera being Lepus and La go- 
ings. They have long eat*» and hind legs, 
very short upturned tails, and a divided 
upper lip. Ils. construct 1 forms,’ or shal- 
low nests on tho earth’s surface in tho 
grass, and do not burrow like rabbits. 
They arc oxtraoidinarlly swift In leaning 
and running, and their colouring, which 
much resembles their surroundings, is pro- 
tective. Il*». are solitary and nocturnal in 
habit, aud feed on vegetabio substances, 
grain, roots, and bark of young trees. 
They oro common to most parts except 
Madagascar and Australasia, but abound 
cbicfly in tho N. hemisphere. Whero tho 
common Ixpus europmus is not found, ilio 
smaller L. timidus (Alpine or mt. hare) 
generally replaces It. Tito to flvo leverets 
are produced sev. tlmob annually. In 
America the Canadian polar lie. and tho 
Lepus americanus turn practically snow- 
white in winter. In the w. are to ho found 
a number of long-eared 11s. called jack 
Hs. Among these are the wliite-taiiod 
Hs. ( Lepus campestris ) and four Bpecies of 
black-tailed rabbits. See also Rabbit. 
See E. Coues, Monograph of the Itodentia, 
1877; E. Thompson, Wild Animals / 
have known, 1898; and F. E. Beddard, 
Mammalia, 1902. 
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Hare and Hounds, originally a schoolboy 
pastime in the form of a kind of paper- 
chase. Two chosen persons, called * hares,* 
have about 15 min. start (their 4 law') and 
lay the * scent* (usually fragments of 
paper). They are chased by the remain- 
der, called 'hounds,* who have to track 
out their course. The one who is first to 
reach the goal wins. Rugby was the 
cradle of paper-chasing in the early nine- 
teenth century. JSinco 1877 tho game has 
developed Into an organised sport, with 
recognised rules and clubs. Among noted 
clubs are the original 'Thames Hare and 
Hounds,' tho S. London, Blackheath, 
Spartan, llanelagh, Finchley, Hampton 
Court, Epsom, Moseley, Ilighgato, Hud- 
dersfield, and Liverpool Harriers, the Essex 
Beagles, and Oxford and Cambridge Unlv. 
Hare and Hounds. There is a national 
cross-country championship annually, 
held in the N., S., or midlands of England. 



Harebell, 'Scotch bluebell.* name now 
usually applied to the charming perennial 
wild dower. Campanula mtutuh folia . with 
delicate bcll-shapcd flowers, usually a 
lovely blue, but sometimes white, lfs., or 
'witches’ thimbles,’ are found chiefly in 
the N. hemisphere, growing freely among 
bracken anti heather on open downs and 
hills. The lower (radical) leaves only are 
heart-shaped, the others being linear 
(narrow blades). Lindley (1799-1865) 
tried to establish tho spelling 'halrbell* 
with reference to the frail stalk, but It 
seems to be incorrect. 1C. was originally 
in England tho Endymion nutans (wild 
hyacinth or bluebell). Always a favourite 
with poets, It is with them an emblem of 
purity. The Juice yields a tine bluo 
colour, sometimes used as Ink. 

Harefleld, vll. of Middlesex, England, 8 
m. N. of Uxbridge. At a former II. Hall. 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained and 
Milton's Arcades was acted. Ton. 3000. 

Harotoot, Harold, see Harold l. 

Harelbeke, Belgian tn. in VV. Flanders, 
on the K. Lys, 3 m. N.E. of Courtrai, 
engaged in agriculture, the cultivation of 
tobacco and flax-retting. There are 
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man ufa. of linen, lace, and oil. It Is the 
bp. of Peter Benoit, a Flem. composer. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Harem or Haram (Arable harim, pro- 
hibited, unlawful, sacred), the name given 
in tho E. to that part of the household 
set aside for the wives and ooncubines 
of a Muslim, called also the seraglio, 
zenana, or andarun. The term is also 
used collectively for all the female mem- 
bers of tho household. It is applied also 
to the mosques at Mecca and Medina, and 
to the sacred enclosure round a mosque. 
Tho H. system is of very anct. origin, and 
common to most oriental communities, 
especially where polygamy is allowed. 
The Koran allows four wives to a Mus- 
lim (tho sultan may have seven by un- 
written law), but there Is no limit to the 
number of concubines except ability to 
support them. The rules of tho 11. vary 
in the different countries, Turkey, India, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Persia, Siam. 
Usually the ruler’s mother reigns supremo 
iu the royal lls. Each wife has a separate 
suite of apartments, with female slaves 
and odalisques for attendants. Women 
rmi*t all bo veiled in public; they have 
little occupation, and are supervised by 
eunuchs. No man. unless a near relative, 
may enter on pain of death. See E. Lott, 
Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople , 
1869; Annie Harvey, Turkish Harems ami 
Circassian Homes, 1871; Barnes, Behind 
the Purdah , 1897; W. Ramsay, Eventday 
Life in Turkey . 1897 ; Van Sommers and 
Zworner. Our Moslem Sisters, 1907: P. 
Loti. Les Dteenchanties, 1906; M. Driver, 
The Englishwoman in India, 1909: and N. 
Penzcr, The Harem , 1936. 

Hare’s ear, see Buplkurum. 

Hare Stanes, see Hoar-mtonks. 

Harewood, Earls of, see Lvscllles. 

Harfleur (anct. Harftevium, or Hnr- 
flonenm. apparently latinised forms of the 
medieval uamo llerosfloth or Hare flat), 
seaport tu. of Seine- Iuf6rlcure, France, 
near the mouth of the Lozarde, about 
3 in from Havre. By common consent 
II. is identified with the Caracctinum of 
tho Itinerary of Antoninus and tho neigh- 
bourhood is rich lu Rom. remains. It has 
metallurgical works, potteries (for delft 
and faience ware), distilleries and sugar- 
refinery . II. (the harbour on the channel) 
was captured by the Eng. under Henry V. 
In 1415. The fine Gothic church is attri- 
buted to him. Alternately in the pos- 
session of France and England during the 
early fifteenth century, H. was fiually re- 
captured by Charles VII. lu 1430. Its 
former harbour was silted up by a stream, 
and Havre replaced it as an important 
centre. Pop. about 5000. 

Hargraves, Edmund Hammond (c. 1816- 
1891), discoverer of tho Australian gold- 
fields, b. In Hampshlro, England. Set- 
tling in Australia in 1833, ho was a sheep 
farmer at Sydney from 183 1 to 1819. He 

? ruined experience as a gold-digger In Call- 
ornia in 1849, and struck by the simi- 
larity in geological formation between 
California and tho Bluo Mts. of New S. 
Wales, determined to seek for deposits 
there also. He succeeded in finding gold 
near Macquarie R., at Lewis Ponds Creek 
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(1851). He received a reward of £15.000 
from the colonial gov., and later a pension. 
H. wrote Australia and its Goldfields (1855 ). 

Hargreaves, James (d. 1778), Eng. 
operative of the eighteenth century. He 
earned his living as a weaver and car- 
penter, helping Peel to construct a carding 
machine in 1760. About 1766 he invented 
the spinning -Jenny used in the manuf. of 
cotton. His fellow spinners , being strongly 
prejudiced against machinery and new 
methods, mobbed him and destroyed his 
frame. H. removed to Nottingham in 
1768, and erected a spinning-mill there. 
See H. Howe, Memoirs of the most Emi- 
nent American Mechanics, 1841, and F. 
Esplnasse, Lancashire Worthies , 1874. 

Harloot, leguminous plant of the genus 
Phaseolus , being a type of dwarf Fr. bean, 
bearing a seed which is allowed to ripen on 
the plant, and is widely used, when dried, 
as a food. 

Haridwari, see Hardwar. 

Hari-Kiri, see Hara-Kiri. 

Harington, Sir Charles Harington (1872— 
1940), Brit, general, b. at Chichester, son 
of E. J. Harington. Educated at Chelten- 
ham College. After passing out of Sand- 
hurst, entered the King’s Liverpool Regi- 
ment, 1892. Served on the staff in the S. 
African war, being mentioned in dis- 
patches. In the First World War ho was 
on the staff of Oen. (later F.-M.) Lord 
Plumer, commander of the Second Army, 
operating in the Ypres area, and won high 
opinions for his resourcefulness and quali- 
ties of leadership. Promotion was very 
rapid, from captain at the outbreak of the 
war to full general in 1927 . After the war 
he became dept, chief of the general staff 
at the War Office, and farther enhanced his 
reputation both as soldier and adminis- 
trator, when general officer commanding 
the array of the Black Sea, by his masterly 
handling of the serious situation that aroso 
at Chanak on the str&its in 1922 on the 
eve of the war between Turkey and Greece 
over ter. mandated to Greece under the 
treaty of Sevres. His negotiations with 
Mostapha Kcmal resulted in a satisfactory 
and peaceable settlement of the important 
question of the internationalisation of 
the straits, at a time when a collision 
with the Turkish forces appeared inevit- 
able. General officer commanding N. 
command, 1923-27, and, later, appointed 
to the command of the W. dist. f India. 
Commander-in-chief, Aldershot command, 
1931 ; governor of Gibraltar, 1933. Retired 
1938. He did much to promote the cause 
of education in the army; being the first 
colonel-commandant of the Aritiy Educa- 
tional Corps formed after the First World 
War. Always known in the army by his 
nickname, 'Tim.’ Wrote autobiography, 
Tim Harington IBooks Back , (1940). 

Haringionf or Harrington, Sir John 
(1661-1612), Eng. courtier and miscel- 
laneous writer, b, at Kelston, near Bath. 
He was a favourite with Henry VIII. and 
became a servant of Elizabeth, at whose 
court he was famous for his wit. By com- 
mand of the queeu he translated Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso , 1591. and he entertained 
her at his house at Kelston in 1592, but in 
1696 he tell into disgrace at court on 


Harleian 

account of an Innuendo about the earl of 
Letoester. In 1598 he accompanied Essex 
to Ireland and Afterwards wrote an ac- 
count of the campaign. He was appointed 
tutor to Prince Henry, eldest son of James 
I., for whose instruction he wrote A Briefs 
View of the State of the Church (pub. 1653). 
Among bis other writings are A Tract on 
the Succession to the Crown (1602); The 
Englishman's Doctor (1608): Nugm anti- 
ques (pub. 1779); and the collected 
Epigrams (pub. 1613). 

Harlot, Thomas, are Harriot. 

Hariri Abu Mohammed al-Kasem 
(ul-Qasim) ibn All, surnamed A 1- Hariri 
(the silk merchant) (c. 1054-1122), Ara- 
bian writer. He wrote two treatises 
on philology: Mulhat-ul - Ir&b ( see Pinto’s 
cd. Paris, 1885-89), and Durrat-ul-Ghaw - 
wds ( see Thorbeckes ed., Leipzig, 1871). 
His chief work Is the MSc&mat (Assem- 
blies), fifty maqdmas in prose and verse. 
It ranks in the E. next to tho Koran, and 
has influenced all the nations of Islam. 
See eds. of Mdcdmat by Slivestre do Sacv, 
1822; by F. Steingass, 1896; Gor. trans. by 
F. Riickert, 1826; Eng. trans. by T. 
Preston, 1860; by T. Chenery and F. 
Steingass, 1867 and 1898. 

Hari-Rud, see 1Ikri-Rui>. 

Harkness, Edward B. S. (1871-1940), 
Amer. railway magnate and philan- 
thropist. Both In his own country and m 
Great Britain he was known for his bene- 
factions to education, and he was a 
consistent advocate of a closer under- 
standing between Britain and the IJ.S.A. 
His largest Brit, benefaction, the Pil- 
grim Trust, which amounted to about 
£2,000,000, was made in 1930, and he also 
enlarged the Commonwealth Fund, which 
had been created hv his mother for pro- 
viding scholarships for Brit, students to 
Amer. miivs. 

Harlaw, locality of Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, 18 no. from Aberdeen, notod for the 
defeat of the Highlanders under Donald, 
lord of tho isles, by tho forces under the 
earl of Mar. 1411. 

Harlebeke, Harelbeke, or Haerlebeke, 

com. and tn. of VV. Flanders prov., Bel- 
gium, on the Lys. 3 m. from Court mi. It 
has tobacco factories. In Oct. 1918 Gen. 
Plumer’s army reached tho 1. b. of the riv. 
here, forcing a passage, a few days later, 
at Beveren. Pop. 9100. 

Harleoh, coast tn. par., and anrt. cap. of 
Merionethshire, Wales, 10 m. from liar- 
mouth, on the W. Region railway. The 
castlo was captured by tho Yorkists from 
the Lancastrians (1468), the national Cam- 
brian war-song ‘March of the Men of 
Harlech’ perhaps originating during this 
siege. It held out long tor Charles I. Its 
beautiful ruins still remain overlooking 
the sea. There are minfs of manganese 
ore. Pop. 2U00. 

Harleian Manuscripts, collection of 
valuable MSS., books, and pamphlets (in- 
cluding the earliest known copy of 
Horner’s Odyssey), originally made by 
Robert Harley, first earl of Oxford 
C q.v .), and increased by his son Edward 
(1689-1741). Copies of the classics and 
of Early Eng. poetry are included, as well 
as many unique ilium inatod MSS. A 
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selection of rare pamphlets was pub. as 
The Harleian Miscellany, 1744-46, ed. by 
W. Oldys (q.v.), who also catalogued 
tho n arte Jan Library. Much of the col- 
lection was acquired for the Brit. Museum 
for £10,000, in 1763, from Lady Oxford. 

The Harleian Society was founded In 
I860 (incorporated 1802), for publishing 
MSS. dealing with genealogy, heraldry, 
etc. Some 40 vols. of transactions have 
been issued. 

Harlem, part of New York city, U.S.A., 
extending about 2 m. N. of Central Park, 
with Hast R. on E. and H. on N.E. H. 
has the most prosperous block of the 
Negro pop. of America, yet even in H. the 
Negroes has to pay higher rents and accept 
lower wages than the equivalent white 
classes ; and although increasingly power- 
ful politically, and therefore cultivated by 
the local machine politician, the H. Negro 
has only very recently begun to get his 
share or public amenities; thus, there was 
not a single new school built In rapidly 
expanding II. between 1918 and 1938. 

Harlem River, Now York city, properly 
a strait separating Manhattan Is from the 
mainland to the N. and N.E. and connect- 
ing the Hudson R. with the East R. (i.e. 
the strait between 1 f«mhattan and Long 
Is. It is crossed by bridges and is 
navigable 

Harlequin (Fr. arlequin , It. arlecchino), 
cqui v alent to t he Eng. clown. 1 1 has been 
suggested that the character Is a survival 
from Gk. comedy or the Rom. pantomimus, 
but It has no ascortalDable connection with 
either. In tho fifteenth century tho 
improvised It comedy (corn-media dell 1 
arte , q.v.) had crossed tho Alps with its 
company of jovial characters partly bor- 
rowed from masked comedy, though also 
in great part reflecting the various types 
of regular comedy anct. and modern, and 
including Pantalone with Arlecchino 
among other varieties of zanni. But 
whether the traditional costume of the 
anct. Rom. mirni or mimes — tho contuncu- 
lus or variegated harlequin's coat, shaven 
head and unshod feet — had before this 
timo bocoino familiar to the provincials 
has not been decided. The various pro- 
posed etymologies of the word U. are 
mostly speculations; but a long discussion 
on Its origin will be found in Weekley’s 
Words Ancient and Modem (consult also 
Wyld’s Universal English Dictionary). 
The character of the early II. was a 
mixture of extravagant buffoonery with 
great bodily agility, but in tho middlo of 
the sixteenth century his character 
changed and he became a simple ignorant 
servant, cowardly, and easily induced 
to commit tricks and knaveries. In Eng. 
pantomime he became a lover and 
magician, whose business it was to protect 
Columbine from the down and pantaloon. 

Harless, Gottlieb Christoph Adolf von 
(1606-79). Ger. Lutheran theologian, 6. 
at Nuremberg. His chief works are 
Theologiscge Encyclopedic und Methodolo - 
gie (1837); DU Christlische Ethik (1842); 
and his autobiography (1872). 

Harley, Robert, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer (1661-1724), son of Sir Edward 
11., whose family were Whigs in politics. 


Robert entered Parliament first for the 
Cornish bor. of Tregony, but in a short 
time was elected for New Radnor, which 
constituency he represented till 17 1 1. In 
William III.'s reign he acted with the 
Whigs, but after the accession of Anne, in 
conjunction with his more celebrated col- 
league, St. John, afterwards Lord Boling- 
broke, ho deserted this party and became 
a leader of the Tories. He was Speaker of 
the House of Commons in 1701, and chief 
secretary of state in 1704, whloh post he 
resigned four years later. In 1710 he was 
nominated chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in the following year he was invested 
with tho office of lord high treasurer and 
raised to the peerage with the title of 
earl of Oxford. He was Impeached of 
high treason in the early part of George 
I.'s reign, but subsequently acquitted. 
See Life and Times of R. Harley, Earl of 
Oxford (New York), 1902. 

Harlingen, seaport in Holland in the 
prov. of Friesland. 16 m. W. by S. Lceu- 
warden. It is intersected by numerous 
canals, bos an excellent harbour, and in 
normal times carries on an extensive 
trade with Amsterdam, Norway, the Bal- 
tic, and Great Britain. The tn. was over- 
whelmed by an inundation In 1134 and in 
1566, when a dyke was constructed for its 
future protection. Pop. about 10.400. 

Harlington, see under Hayes. 

Harlow, mrkt. tn. in Essex, England, in 
the Epping div., 74 m. from Ware, on the 
R. Lea. Here it is proposed to bniid one 
of the satellite tns. for redistribution of the 
industrial pop. of the country. Pop. 3000. 

Harmattan, hot E. wind blowing 
periodically from the interior parts of 
Africa towards the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
laden with clouds of reddish dust coming 
off tho desert, and is usually accompanied 
with a fog and haze that conceal the sun for 
days at a stretch. It is characterised by 
extreme dryness, and no dew falls during 
Its continuance — tbe grass, in consequence, 
becoming like hav, and vegetation wither- 
ing. It affects the human body likewise, 
causing the skin to peel ofT,‘but cures skin 
diseases and checks infection. It prevails 
at intervals during Doc., Jan., and Feb., 
continuing sometimes for a fortnight, but 
more commonly from two to three days. 

Harmodius, Athenian, who, In conjunc- 
tion with his dovoted friend, Aristogiton, 
formed a conspiracy in 514 B.c. to slay the 
brothers Hipparchus and Hippios, tyrants 
and joint rulers of Athens, They suc- 
ceeded in killing Hipparchus, but not 
Hippias, who seized the reins of govern- 
ment alone, and rovenged his brother's 
death by imposing taxes, selling offices, 
and putting to death all of whom he enter- 
tained the least suspicion, n. was killed, 
but Aristogiton lied, only to bo subse- 
quently taken and executed. After- 
words H. and Aristogiton came to be re- 
garded as patriotio martyrs, and received 
divine honours from the Athenians, who 
raised statues G> their memory. 

Harmonica, musical instrument from 
which the sounds are produced by the 
friotlon of moistened fingers on glass or 
metal tubes, used in tho eleventh century, 
but nowadays a toy. Beethoven and 
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Mozart wrote mnsio for it. There was a 
later form with a keyboard. The name H. 
belongs properly to Benjamin Franklin's 
mechanised form (c. 17o2) of the seven- 
teenth -century musical glasses. See, for a 
description of bis invention, International 
Cyclopaedia of Music, and, for a detailed 
discussion, Oxford Companion to Music . 


Harmonical Progression, name given to 
a series of quantities In which any three 
consecutive terms a, b t c are connected by 

the relation - From this it may 


be easily proved that 


1 

a 


1 

b 


1 

b 


1 

c’ 


i.e. that 


ill 
a’ b * c 


are in arithmetical progression. 


Hence the reciprocals of the terms of an 
11. P. form an arithmetical progression. 
Thus j, 1, *, \ . . . form an II. P. No 
general formula can be found for the sum 
of any number of terms, and questions on 
H. P. are solved generally by the use of the 
above property. The middle term of any 
three in II. P. is known as the harmonic 
mean of the other two, and hence tho har- 

inonic mean between a and c is 

a+c 


Harmonic Engine, instrument invented 
by Edison, by means of which the energy 
of an elec trie current is used to sustain tlio 
vibrations of a large, heavily weighted 
tuning-fork, the arms of which are con- 
nected with two pistons, which work a 
small pump. This pump compresses air, 
and is able to drive sowing-machines, etc. 

Harmonic Motion, general name given 
to motion of natural vibration and oscil- 
lation. Thus it includes the oscillation 
about the position of equilibrium of a 
weight supported by a faring or an elastic 
string, the small oscillations of the bob of 
a pendulum, the vibration of any point on 
the string of a musical instrument, and 
finally wa\© motion in general, of which 
the last example is a particular case. Thus, 
if a series of waves moves regularly o\ er 
am surface, any point on tho surface will 
move up and down with II. M. If equal 
and opposite waves move in opposite 
directions, certain points called nodes will 
remain fixed; and this Is the case with tho 
strings of a musical Instrument fixed at 



fit- 1. CLRVE OF SINES 


two ends which ure nodes. If a pencil 
moving vertically up and down with the 
simplest form o* LI. M traced a locus on a 
piece of paper which moved horizontally 
with a uniform velocity. It would trace out 
the curve In the figure known as the curve 
of sines. It will bo recognised by the 
student of trigonometry as the graph of 
sin x (Fig. 1) The most elementary form 
of H. M. 1 known as Simple flarmonic 


Motion . Let a point X (Fig. 2) move with 
uniform velocity along the circumference 
of a circle, and let XP bo the perpendicular 
on any fixed diameter AB. Then P will 
move with simplo H. M. It will be seen 
that P mo vos continually backwards and 
forwards along AB, coming to rest in- 
stantaneously and turning back again at 


A 


n« 2 . SIMrLE 11 \rmonic \ioriov 

A and also at B, and having its biggest 
velocity when passing through the t entro 
O. Tho time taken over one complete 
journey backwards and forwards is called 
tho period. The time to any position 
since last passing through the middle point 
O going m a direction previously fixed oh 
positive Is called the phase , and OA is the 
amplitude. If » is the constant angular 
velocity of OX, and t the time from C, tho 
end of tho perpendicular diameter to AB, 
to the point X, then tho angle COX is «/, 
and OP Is a sin wf, where a is tho ladius of 
the circle. Hence it mav be seen whv the 
locus traced in Fig. 1 is a iur\c of sines. 
Tho period is the time for X to go omo 
completely round the circumference, i e. 

^ , and this result is seen to ho inde- 
ed 

pendent of the amplitude a. Since X has 
a velocity aw along tho tangent to the 
circle, and by virtue of its cm ular motion 
an acceleration ow* along XO, it will bo 
seen that P has a velocity aw cos wf along 
OA and an acceleration towards O, aw* 
sin at, i.e. w J XOP. Thus a point moving 
with simple II. M. has an acceleration 
directed towurds the centre, which varies 
directly as its distance from the centre. 
As the point P passes through O on its 
backward journey, tho acceleration be- 
comes a retardation and is still propor- 
tional to the distance froip O. This very 
Important property is sometimes taken as 
tho definition of simple U* M, The more 
complicated forms of H. M. may be ob- 
tained by compounding two or more 
simplo II. Ms Thus any point of a vi- 
brating string fixed at its two ends, wbero 
the motion is made up of ten equal and 
opposite wave motions, moves with two 
equal And opposite simple li. Ms. in the 
same straight line. Another simple case 
occurs in toe compounding of two simple 
H. Ms. of equal periods, but different 
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amplitudes a and 6, alone two lines O* of wind-pressure, the volume being merely 
and O v where the locus of tho point is tho increased or decreased. Some Hb. are 
llf ar a i/* made with two rows of keys, with pedals 

ellipse x r* " 1 for the feet, similar to organ pedals. 

, , _ r , , attached. This instrument may be had 

Harmonios, or Partial Tones, as Helm- in various sizos and qualities. The best 
holtz more correctly terms them in his known makers are the Alexandres and 
Sensations of Tone , are the tones which Mustel In France, and Bauer in England, 
sound over any pure musical note, their A similar but inferior instrument Is the 
pitch being regular and governed by ‘seraphine,’ and Messrs. Mason and Ham- 
mathematical laws. If a taut string be lin in 1861 introduced a kind of H. called 
plucked, for instance, vibrations are tho Amer. organ, which acts by suction 
caused and a fundamental or prodomina- and works by exhaustion bellows instead 
ting note is given ; furthermore, not only of by force bellows. Since Debain *s In- 
does tho whole string vibrato, but its all- vention many improvements have been 
quot parts also, each part having Its corro- made to the fj. the chief of which are the 
spondlng sound according to the ‘period* addition of a knee action, serving as an 
of vibration. Half tho samo length of expression stop, or bringing into play at 
string gives a note an octavo higher; one- once all the stops; ana the percussion 
third, a fifth higher; ono-quarrer, a six- action, tho invention of Kaufmann of 
teentli higher, anti so on. Those notes Dresden, which consists of tho addition of 
give tho intervals of tho common chord of a small hammer which aids the action of 
tho diatonic major scale, of which they tho wind bv striking the vibrator as soon 
are the theoretical basis. The production as tho key is pressed down, 
of harmonics on both stringed and wind Harmony, science treating of tho laws 
instruments is used as a technical resource, which govern tho relation of tones in 
Helmholtz showed that harmonics aftect chord-combinations and of the progres- 
t one-quality. eions between Buch combinations. The 

Harmonium, musical instrument in- earliest attempt at H. seems to havo con- 
vented in moduli tune* which produces sisted in adding a drone bass, sustained as 
sounds similar to those of an organ by an accompaniment throughout a melody, 
means of an arrangement known os the somewhat in tho style of the modern 
‘free vibrating reed,' acted upon by a device of pedal-point, e.g., as in the 
current of air from a bellows worked by bagpipes. The Gks. had some knowledge 
the feet. The invention is ascribed to of theoretical II., although for some reason 
Alexandre Dcbain of Paris, though ho only no practical application was attempted; 
perfected an instrument previously known, and to understand the development of 
called the argue expressif , and tho same modern II. it Is necessary to discuss in 
principle followed in tho construction of some detail the Gk. Pythagoras may be 
this kind of organ was applied to tho H. credited with the origination of the science 
The feet communicate a more or Jess rapid of musical acoustics; the units derived 
movement by the action of tw'o pedals, wcie tho octave and the tetrachord. t.c. 
according to the shades of expression the div. of tones In tho interval of a fourth, 
which are to be brought out, and the air is There w r ero three tetraehords. which may 
made to impinge against thin tongues of bo represented thus- 



DIATONIC CHROMATIC ENHARMONIC 


IIO. 1. TKTRACnOKDd 

Of these only the diatonic has survived 
in three forms 



DORIAN PHRYGIAN LYOtAN 


FIG. 2. FORMS OF DIATONIC 

metal, and sets them vibrating. Debain's From these totrachords the scales were 
invention of tho II. in 1840 became more derived. Fig. 3 shows the relation bo- 
or less tho model of all others that have twcon these scales (or ‘species') and the 
iollowod. The H. is about 3 ft. 3 In. high, full Pythagorean scale, as far as the 
aud 4 ft. broad, and occupies little space, disposition of their Intervals is oon- 
It has a compass of five octavos of keys cernod, the question of pitch being lin- 
from C to G, tho keyboard being placed on material in p*-actice, although absolute 
tho top. Just below the lid. Under this is In theory. 

the bellows-board with the valves for each From tills system the elaborate medie- 
key, and the different rows of reeds are val church modes shown in Fig. 4 were 
above the valves. A peculiarity of the derived; but tbe difference between Gk. 
free reed is that tho pitch of tho sound is and ecclesiastic scales bearing the same 
not altered by tho increase or diminution name is worthy of note. Incideutally, 
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too, whilst the intervals were read down- ments In the direction of modulation, 
wards In Gk., the modern practice of read- During the period when these changes were 
ing them upwards was used in church being evolved, an advance was made in the 
music at this time. addition of a single part, either In fourth, 

It Is unnecessary here to do more than fifth, or octave, to a canto fermo ; and in 
mention the hexachord system, which was the eleventh century the method of dis- 
later substituted in ecclesiastic music for canius came into vogue, i.e. the singing 


^ QOP fAN 

PHPYQIAN 

{ J LYDIAN 

l ' i 1 



HYPOPHRYG/AN 


HYPOLYD/AN J 

F1Q. 3 RELATION BETWEEN SCALES (OR SPECIES) AND THE rULL PYTHAGOREAN SCALE 



the Glc. tetraohord system. The hcxa- together of two independent subjects or 
chord, a group >f six consecutive notes, melodies, so constructed os to produce 
regarded as a unit for singing at sight, two-part H. Other devices were tried in 
was Introduced by Guido d* Arezzo In the the course of the next two or three 
eleventh century. But in Guido's time centuries; chords were grouped in some 
H. bad barely begun and the element of orude classification, and attempts made to 
chromaticism (see Chromatic Scale), formulate their progressions] principles, 
was entirely wanting, only one Inflected The discantua had led to the reduction of 
note being in use. The addition of B flat subjects to regular rhythm, and had also 
to the scale mode possible wider expert- laid the foundation of counterpoint; and 
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by the end of the fifteenth century poly- basis of 17. To use a graphical Illustra- 
phony (i.e. the contrapuntal weaving tion, it may be said that the points of a 
together of separate melodic parts) wets on composition are plotted In concords, and 
a fairly sound footing — four-part writing the lines filled In by discords. In aca- 
bad been attained, and inversions, passing demio and classical music, the resulting 


notes, discords, and chromatics bad arisen, graph is of regular shape; in romantic and 
The sixteenth century was an age of modern, less regular, as a general rale. In 
brilliant achievement under such men as the most modern music the treatment of 
Josquin, Lassus, and Palestrina. Put 


before further progress could bo made it — ■■ -- ■■■■■■ "t 

was necessary tnat the limitations and pro- / V . n d _ 

Judices of the Greeoo -ecclesiastic modes, ^ - l r \ - — 

which still prevailed, should be super- Jj — ■ Q — H — "6" — 

seded. So far, chord-combinations had Zs 

been regarded as Incidental to polyphony. 

It was Monteverdi who early in the seven- ^ — r nv — jn - - 

tee nth century broke away, by using un- — uwu 

prepared dominant sevenths and other (3ZZ ■ S - L — 

unheard-of discords, thereby forming the — Q - ■■■ — O ■- * 

transition to the new conception of chord- CLOSE OPEN 

TOparato ti entl’ty , pos8e89lng' tonality 'and «• DOMW *"*S NTH (perfect 

value not only relatively, but intrinsically. c ' 

Rameau (d. 1764) attempted to formulate discord is carried to very elaborate lengths, 
the principles of root-derivation of chords an d an emotional expressiveness of ox- 
and the laws of relation between roots treme intensity is often obtained. Tbo 
which governed chord-progressions : and aesthetic or practical application of H. has 
the efforts of Tartini (cl. 1770) must also be always been ahead of the scientific (except 

in cases of Gk. music) : and every composer 
ADC of impoitance has suffered at the hands of 

critical jurists for breaking academic laws, 
e.g. Gluck. Ilaydn, Beethoven, and the 
later Romantics, Wagner, Scriabin, and 
Stravinsky. Contemporary harmony is 
w the logical outcome of the practice of pre- 

•mwfa - nm a ceding generations, and occupies itself 

FIO. o. COMMON c-HOUl) on triad more with tho hapmonlo (perpendicular) 

. view than with the contrapuntal (hori- 
mentioned. The great consummation of znntalj one. Tue number of scales In use 
this period is to bo found In tho works of very much larger than of old, important 
J. S. Bach ( d . 1750), whose wonderful in- among them being numerous variations of 
stinct for H. enabled him to evolve the the diatonic scale, the dodecuple, and tho 
science of relationsliip between conson- whole-tone (Fig. 7). 
once and dissonance, in such devices as 
passing notes, to an unprecedented stage 
of advancement. Meanwhile, the short- 
comings of the ecclesiastic modes had 
been becoming more and more apparent, 
and the attempts at systematisation had 
resulted in the evolution of the modem 
major and minor scales. Bach was chiefly 
responsible for the practical application of 
theoretical equalisation of keys (see Tkm- 
iroK amis nt) m tuning; axxd in these cir- 
cumstances great progress was made in 
modulatory experiments, e.g., the in- 
valuable device of ‘enharmonic change.’ 

The fundamental idea of modern H. is 
that of concord. The common chord (Fig. 

5) or triad (A), or either of its inversions 
(B) and (C), called respectively the first 
and second, gives a perfect consonance 
which is correct cesthetically by reason of 
Its finality and completeness, and scientifi- 
cally according to the laws of harmonics 
(see H. vou Helm holt*, Sensations of Tone , 

1875). As opposod to concords, we have 
discords, or dissonant obord -combinations, 
which must be resolved into their relative 
concords before a complete idea can be 
expressed; unresolved discords leave a 
sense of incompleteness to the ear. The 
most familiar dlsoord is the dominant 
seventh whloh is resolved into the triad of 
the tonic, i.e. of the keynote on whloh it Is 
based (Fig. 6). This progression Is the 


FIG. 6. DOMINANT SEVENTH (PERFECT 
CADENCE) 


FIG. 5. COMMON CHORD Oil TRIAD 
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at once, are used {e.g. Bartok, Stravinsky, 
Holst), and the relations between harmony 
and rhythmic pattern are becoming better 
understood and effectively applied ( e.g . 
notably Stravinsky). See Sir H. Parry’s 
article on 'Harmony* in Grove's Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians , and for 
modern tendencies the authoritative 
article in Dent*s Dictionary of Modern 
Music and Musicians; also Sir D. Tovey*s 
in the Ency. Bril ., works by Stainer 
and Macfarren, and A. Eaglefleld-Hull, 
Modem Harmony , 1913. 

Harmony term used by Leibnitz to de- 
note the relation existing betweon the 
monads or ultimate psychical unite of his 
metaphysical system. He hold that sub- 
stance exists only in the form of atoms, 
each a self-contained individuality, and 
that the entire series is so constituted that 
each Is at every moment in perfect II. 
with all the rest, though at the same time 
obeying the laws of its own self-deter- 
mined development. This system pertains 
to the very highest and to the very lowest, 
and since God is the contriver of universal 
11., this world must bo the best of all 
possible worlds. Leibnitz describes the 
relation of monads as ‘a harmony pre- 
established by a contrivance of tho divine 
foresight.* 

Harmony of the Gospels, see New 
Testament. 

Harmsworth, Sir Alfred Charles William, 
see Noktiicliffe. Viscount. 

Harmsworth, Sir Harold Sidney, see 
Rothekmeue, Viscount. 

Harnaok, Adolf von (1851-1930), Gcr. 
theologian and historian, ft. at Dorpat in 
Estonia, where his father, Theodosius II. , 
held a professorship of Rastoral theology. 
His lectures dealt with gnosticism and the 
Apocalypse. Tho first vol. of his epoch- 
making work, Lehrbuch der Dogmcnge - 
schichte , of which there is an Eng. trails, in 
7 vols., was pub. In 1885. In this work 
H. traced the rise of dogma. In 1893 he 
pun. a hist, of early Christian literature 
down to Eusebius, entitled (Jeschichte dcr 
ultchristliche Litterntur tns Eusebius ; and 
in 1900 appeared his popular lectures. Das 
Wesen des Christenthums. Ho also wrote 
Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christen - 
turns in den ersten drei J ahrhunderten in 
1902, and some interesting and important 
N.T. studies, which have been trans. into 
Eng.: Luke the. Physician and The Sayings 
of Jesus, ll.’a distinctive characteristic 
is his claim for absolute freedom in the 
study of church hist, and the N.T. 1 1 
occupied a professorship at Marburg, 
1886-89; at Berlin, 1889-1924. In 1914 
be was ennobled. See lifo by Agnes von 
Zahn-Harnack, 1936. 

Harold, or Harald (850-933), first king 
over Norway, sumamed Harfagr (beau- 
tiful-haired), son of Halfdan tho Black. 
He vowed not to cut or comb his hair till 
he was solo kin*- of Norway; ten years 
later he fulfilled his oath and exchanged 
the name of Shockhead for Beautiful Hair. 
In 866 he made his first conquests ovor 
the petty states that divided Norway, and 
in 572 found himself master of tho whole 
kingdom. His opponents fled to the Isles 
of the Orkneys, Shetlands, and Hobrldes. 


Later he was forced to make an expedition 
against them. He secured tho Scottish 
isles, and tho remaining Vikings fled to 
Iceland and founded a commonwealth 
there. At the end of bis reign his sons 

S uarrelled over the succession ; he assigned 
aem lands and royal titles, leaving the 
chief power to his favourite son, ' Erik of 
the bloody axe.* 

Harold (936-86), king of Denmark, sur- 
named Blue-tooth, son of Gorm tho Old. 
He obtained the overlordship of Norway 
on the death of Harold Harfagr. He was 
baptised in 960, to conciliate the Emperor 
Otho, and tried to convert Denmark to 
Christianity. Ho was driven from his 
country by his son, Swoyn I. (Svend Fork- 
beard), tho leader of the pagans. H. d. 
during his flight. See lifo by T. Torfueus, 
1707. 

Harold 1. (d. 1040), surnamed Barefoot, 
the illegitimate son of Canute, king of Eng- 
land. On tho father’s death (1035) he 
claimed the crown with tho support of 
Leofric, carl of Morcia. Tho Witan at 
Oxford elected him regent, while the right- 
ful king, Hardicanuto remained in Den- 
mark ; tho latter stayed away so long that 
H. was crowned king in 1037. lie d. 
suddenly at Oxford while Hardicanuto 
was preparing to invade England. 

Harold II. (c. 1022-66), king of tho Eng., 
second son of Earl God wine. While still 
very young ho was made carl of the E. 
Angles. Ho was outlawed and banished 
with his father in 1051, taking refuge with 
his brother Leofwino in Ireland. Tho 
family was recalled, ami H. was restored 
to his earldom. On his father’s death 
(1053), ho succeeded to the earldom of the 
W. Saxons, becoming tho first minister to 
the king. Edward the Confessor d. in 
10G6, leaving his thiono to II., who was 
Immediately crowned. William duke of 
Normandy challenged the drown, alleging 
that Edward left the Eng. throno to him, 
and that H. was under an oath, extorted 
from him in Normandy during his exile. 
H. was now attacked on both sides: Duke 
Wm. landed at Pcvonsey in Sussex, and 
Tostig of Northumberland, II. *s brother, 
with Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, 
sailed up the Humber and subdued York; 
they were defeated at Stamford Bridge, 
and while tho two earls, Edwin and Mor- 
car (Morkerc) (</.».), kept back the N. 
invaders, H. marched S. und onguged the 
Normans on the hill of Sonlac, near Hast- 
ings. IX. was defeated and slain with two 
of ills brothers. He was tho lost of the 
Saxon kings. See E. Lytton, 1iarold t 
the Last of the Saxon Kmgs , 1848, and 
Hope Muntz, The Golden Warrior. 1949. 

Harold 111. or Harald (1015- 66), king of 
Norway, surnamed Hardmade, or Hard- 
rada (the ruthless), son 0f King Sigurd 
and half-brother to Saint Olof. When 
fifteen years old he fled from Norway after 
fighting at tho battle of Htlklestad (1030), 
where King Olaf was sUiu. Ho found 
refuge in Novgorod, and then went to Con- 
stantinople, where he commanded the 
Varangian guard of tho Empress Zo6; he 
won various victories in Italy and N. 
Africa, and then decided to return home. 
On his way back he married Elizabeth of 
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Novgorod. Tie now allied himself with 
Sweyn (Sven cl) of Denmark against his 
nephew Magnus, king of Norway, but 
accepted half Norway as a gift from Mag- 
nus, and strove to keep the peace. On the 
death of his nephew ho became* king and 
attempted to conquer Denmark; having 
failed he agreed to peace. He invaded 
England with Earl Tostig of Northumber- 
land, and was defeated and slabi at Stam- 
ford Bridge by the Eng. Harold. 

Harold's Cross, see Dublin. 

Haroun al-Raschid, or Harun al-Rashid 
(763-809), b. near Teheran, and succeeded 
to the caliphate in 768. Ho made t he Barme- 
cide Yah* a his grand vizier, and left the 
entire administration of his extensive 
dominions to him and his four sons, in 
whoso sagacity his confidence was well 
placed. Haroun meanwhile devoted him- 
self to the pleasures of life, and his court 
at Bagdad became a brilliant centre of all 
the wit, learning, and art of the Moslem 
world. Towards the close of his roign he 
developed a hatred of the Barmecides 
(r/.r.), and causod the vizier and his four 
sons to bo executed. His affairs imme- 
diately fell into confusion, nnd treason and 
rebellion broke out. Ilaroun marched 
against the rebels. Int d at Tus of an 
apoplexy. A highly ^oluuicd but false 
picture of his memory is found in the 
Arabian Mights stories. See K. Gibbon, 
I listing of the Decline and l all of the 
Homan hmpire (J. B. Bury’s ed., 1898, 
\oI. vi.). 

Harp (A. -9. hearpe, Old Uigh Ger. 
harfa), musical stringed instrument which 
was greatly esteemed by the ancts. The 
Egyptians played it from very early times, 
though there Is no reason to suppose that 
they were its inventors. The Egyptian 
11. was bow-formed, had no front pillar, 
and was strung with catgut ; it was of great 
size, often standing over 6 ft. high, and the 
pedestal was profusely decorated with 
jewels and carvings; many varieties are 
found in anct. sculptures and paintings. 
Tho Assyrian H. resembled the Egyptian, 
except that the sound-body was placed 
uppermost. Nothing definite is known as 
to tho shape of the iteh. or biblical II., but 
it was probably a small hand instrument 
beating more resemblance to tho lyre. In 
the earliest records of Celtic hist., the H. is 
given a prominent place; the old Scottish 
instrument was about 3 ft. high nnd had 
thirty strings. Ono of the earliest speci- 
mens, known as the cldrsach l^amonach or 
Lament's clarsach, was taken from 
Argyllshire by a lady of that family on her 
marriage, about 1460. It 9 use has 
recently been revived. The oldest and 
finest specimen of tho beautiful Irish H. is 
contained in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
dates from tho fourteenth century; there 
Is a cast of It in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Tho old Welsh H. resembled the 
( Irish ono, but the modern instrument is 
triple-strung. The ordinary It. H. has 
two rows of wire strings, but it is nn imper- 
fect instrument and now almost obsolete. 
A Bavarian maker, Hochbrncker, in- 
vented the single-action pedal in 1720, 
but it is to 96bastien Erord that we owe 
the power and sweetness of tho modern 


ped.il instrument. For many years he 
worked at the Invention of a double-action 
pedal, and gained a great triumph on the 
production of his mechanism in Baris, 
1810. 



Harpagus, general of C>rus the Great, 
the Persian monarch. He conquered the 
Canans. Lyoiau-, and Asiatic Gks. about 
540 u.c. 

Harpe, Jean Francois de la, sec Lv 
Harpk. 

Harpenden, par. and urh. dist , 
mostly residential, in Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, 25 m. from London. Mr John 
Bennett Lawcs began Ins systematic ex- 
periments m agriculture at Kothnmsted 
(1843) near by, and in IKS!) pmnded an 
endowment of £100,000 for tho continu- 
ance of the experiments. Bop. i >,200. 

Harper's Ferry, tn. of Jefferson co., W. 
Virginia. U.S.A., situated at the conflu- 
ence of i ho Its. Shenandoah and Potomac. 
In 1790 a U.S. armoury ami arsenal was 
estab. there. Tills was seized tn 1859 by 
John IJrown (q.v.) t the abolitionist, but 
only held till next day. In 18G2 the garri- 
son under Col, Miles surrendered alter 
some fighting to .Stonewall Jackson (q.r.). 
Tho Federal loss amounted to 12,500 taken 
prisoners, and 13,000 small arms. Col. 
Allies d. of his wounds immediately after 
the surrender. Pop. 1000. 

Harpies, see Harpti.is. 

Harpignies, Henri Joseph (1819-1916). 
Ft. landscapes painter, b. at Valenciennes, 
lit* became a friend of Corot, and went 
wnth him to Italy, and In IS01 ho made his 
first groat hit at the Salon w ith his ' Lisidre 
do hois sur lee bords do l'Allier.' He was 
a tiuo draughtsman, and his work, though 
showing something of the Influence of 
Corot, is distinct ive. He obtained his first 
medal in 1886, for *Le 9nir dans la cam- 
pagne de Rome,* but his most famous 
picture is perhaps *Le Saub do Loup* 
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(1873), in the Luxembourg Gallery. In 
1870 heshowed a panel at tbe Salon, *La 
Vall6e Eg6rie/ done for tho Paris Op6ra. 

Harpocrates, see Horus. 

Harpooration, Valerius, Gk. gram- 
marian. He wrote a lexicon, a*£ikw iw 
Stxa prfToptov, containing notes on well 
known people and events spoken of by the 
orators, with explanations of legal and 
commercial terms, and as most works of 
the kind have been lost this is of consider- 
able value. Ho was of Alexandria, and 
may have been the Gk. tutor to Antoninus 
Verus (second century a.ij.), mentioned 
by Julius Capitolinus (Life of Verus), 
or if, as some authorities aver, ho bor- 
rowed from Athenceus (g.v.) his date 
would have been much later. 

Harpsichord, musical instrument which 
was in vogue especially in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and which 
developed into the invention of the 
modern grand pianoforte (o.v.). Out- 
wardly it resembled that Instrument in 
shape, though it was also made with two 
keyboards and stops, but instead of tho 
hammer action of the piano the tones were 
produced by quills fixed in the centre 
tongues of wooden uprights called jacks, 
which when the note was struck twanged 
or twitched the strings, thus emitting tho 
sounds. The notes thus produced were 
of necessity sharp and metallic, and, 
though lending themselves to brilliant 
technical performance. It was difficult to 
make them expressive, but a good deal 
was done by means of stops and the double 
keyboard, especially that Invented by 
Hans Ruckers about 1640, the Ruckers 
of Antwerp being tho most famous II. 
makers. Handel possessed one made by 
this firm, which is now preserved at Buck- 
ingham Palace. In 1766 a maker named 
Tschudi made some beautiful instruments 
for Frederick the Great. Through him 
and Kirkman many great improve- 
ments were made, pedals being Introduced 
for the first time. The ‘harp* stop and 
the 'swell/ a device worked by a pedal, 
were the inventions of Roger Plenius, who 
was the first to make a pianoforte (or 
lyrichord) In England. The older spinot 
and virginal belonged to the same family 
as the II., but the latter had as many as 
four strings to a note, while the other had 
only one. The H. held an important place 
in the orchestra of its time, being played 
always by tbe conductor, and it was first 
displaced by the composer Gluck. Tho 
last recorded occasion of its public use in 
England was that of tbe performance of 
the ann. 'King's Birthday Ode* at St. 
James’s 1 ’a lace in 1795; but there has, in 
recent years, been a revival of the instru- 
ment. 

Harp, The, see Lyra. 

Harpy, or Harpy Eagle (Tkrasa&tus har - 
pyia), bird of prey which inhabits the tropi- 
cal regions of y. America from S. Mexico 
to Brazil, and which is variously referred 
by ornithologists to the hawk, buzzard, 
and eagle families (see Falcontdae). 
Its salient features aro its powerful talons, 
with which It pounces on monkeys, sloths, 
and fawns, and Its enormous hooked beak. 
The H„ so-called after the legendary Hs. 


of the Gks., has a white head, breast, 
and belly, save for one dark pectoral band ; 
a black tall barred with grey, a black 
back, and grey dusky wings. The face is 
owl-llke, and the head created. In flight 
it Is slow and heavy, os the soft feathers 
and small wings would lead one to expect. 
Too much faith must not be reposed In the 
fabulous tales of its voracity told by the 
early naturalists. 

HarpyieB, or Harpies, originally personi- 
fications of sudden wind storms which 
snatched away people (Iliad, xvi. 160). 
Homer mentions one only, Podarge, who in 
the shape of a mare bore to Zephyrua 
the horses of Achilles. Hesiod represents 
them os winged goddesses, but later 
writers describe them as spirits of evil, 
half maidens, half birds. In the story of 
tho Argonauts the gods sent them to tor- 
ment PhJnous, by either defiling or carry- 
ing off his food. See J. C. Lawson, 
Modem Greek Folklore , 1910. 

Harquebus, see Arqukbtjs. 

Harrar, or Harar, tn. and trading centre 
of Abyssinia, tho chief place In tho Galla 
country, connected by railway with Dfro- 
dawa, and with Jibuti, the port of Fr. 
Somaliland, on the gulf of Aden. It Is 
built on slopes of a hill at an elevation of 
over 5000 ft. Exports include coffee, 
ghee, gums, wax, ivory, hides, and skins. 
It was seriously damaged iu aerial bom- 
bardment in the It alo- Abyssinian war of 
1935. Its capture by the Brit, forces in 
tho It. K. African campaign, in March 
1941, marked the beginning of the ulti- 
mate collapse of tho whole of Mussolini’s 
African colonial empire. Pop. 40,000. 

Harrier, breed of dog which hunts the 
haro by 6cent. In qualltios and gcnoral 
appearance a H. closely resembles a fox- 
hound, from which. Indeed, It was prob- 
ably at first derived. However, it is built 
on a smaller scale and usually is not taller 
than 22 in., whereas a foxhound frequently 
attains to 27 In. Hs. can hunt a muon 
colder scent than their prototype, but aro 
not so swift -footed. There are over 150 
packs in tho Brit. Isles, and tho Hs. are 
especially a feature of Irish country life, 
where hare-hunting is a most popular 
sport. 

Harrier (Circus), genus of non-arboroal 
Falconidne (q.v.). Ila. are often called 
hen-harriers, because of their prodileotion 
for poultry as their prey. They have long 
legs and wings, Insignificant beaks, an owl- 
llke frill of thick-set feathers round the 
face, and soft plumage. They live on 
frogs, birds, snakes, and Small mammals, 
and cbietly frequent mtfrshy dlsts. At 
one time tho C. cyaneusi or hen-harrier, 
and the C. geruginosus , or marsh-harrier, 
were common in the Britt Isles, but they 
are now more or less rarely the draining of 
the marshlands having deprived them of 
so much of their congenial habitat. Hs., 
including the O . cinerms and the C. 
cineraccus, etc., are distributed all over the 
world. The Amer. mdrsh hawk (C. 
hudsonius) is very like the hen-harrier, but, 
in the male bird, the lower markings are 
rufous. 

Harriman, William Averell (ft. 1891) 
Amer. administrator and diplomatist 
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Graduated from Yale Univ., 1913. Vice- air commodore, 1937 ; air vice-marshal, 
president In chief of purchases and sup- 1939; deputy chief of air staff, 1940-41; 
plies of Union Pacific Railroad Company air marshal, 1941; head of R.A.F. 
1914-18, and chairman of the board of delegation to the U.S.A., 1941; air 
the company from 1932. Member of chief marshal, 1043; member of the corn- 
business advisory council for the Dept, of bined Brit.-Amer. chiefs of staff, 1942, 
Commerce, 1933-37, and chairman, 1937- As commander-in-chief, Bomber Corn- 
1940. He joined Roosevelt’s National raand, 1942-45, be was responsible for 
Reoovery Administration in 1934, be- Brit, bolicy in the bombing of Germany 
coming special assistant administrator, and Ger. -occupied countries of Europe. 
Associated with Industrial Materials Promoted marshal of the R.A.F., 1945. 
Div.. National Defence Advisory Com- Ho pub. Bomber Offensive, 1947. 
mission, 1940. Chief of the Materials Harris, Frank (1854-1931), Brit, author. 
Branch Production Div., Office of Produc- b. in Galway, Ireland. Went to U.S.A. 
tion Management, Jan.-March 1941. 1870 and became a naturalised Amer. 
Appointed President Roosevelt's special citizen. Successively editor of the Fort- 
representative in Great Britain with the nightly Review and Vanity Fair . Founder 
rank of minister, 1941. Special repre- and editor of the Candid Friend . His life 
seutative of the President and chairman of Oscar Wilde (1916) was severely criti- 
of the President's special mission to ciscd for its frankness. Other hiographi- 
UussU, with rank of ambas., 1941. U.S. cal studies which he pub. were The Man 
iepreseiitativc in London of Combined Shakespeare (1909); Contemporary Por- 
Shipping Adjustment Board, 1942. In traits (four scries, 1915-23); and O. B. 

( hat year he was chief 1 end-lease officer in Shaw (1931). Novels: The Bomb (1908): 
London and member of London Combined Great Days (1914); and Love in Youth 
Production and Resources Board. U.S. (1916). His vols. of short stories are 
ambas. to Russia, 1943-46; to Britain Elder Conklin (1894); Montes the Matador 
1946-48. Shared with Paul Hoffmann (1900); The Veils of Isis (1915); and A 
and Tom Finletter -csponRibility for the Mad Love (1920). He also wrote the 
administration of che European Recovery plays Mr. and Mrs . Daventry (1900); 
Programme in its application to Britain. Shakespeare and His Love (1910); M omen 
Harrington, or Hanngton, James (1611- of Shakespeare (1911); and Joan la 
1677), Eng. political philosopher, b . at Jiomde (1926). His autobiography, My 
Upton, Northamptonshire. Ho spent Life , was pub. in 1920. 
some time iu (he suite of Charles I. during Harris, George Robert Canning Harris, 
blB imprisonment, and on the king's death fourth Baron (1851-1932), Brit, politician, 
devoted himself to the composition of soldier, administrator, and cricketer; b. 
Oceana, a so mew hat dull but \ cry minutely Fob. 3; son of third baron. Educated 
worked-out scheme for an oligarchical Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford. Under- 
republic. In 1659 he formed the *Rota' secretary for India, 1885-86: undor-aecre- 
Club to try to push the practical appli- tary for war, 1886-89; and governor of 
cation of his theories. In 1661 he was Bombay, 1890-95. It was largely due to 
imprisoned by Charles II. on u charge of his efforts and influence as a cricketer that 
conspiracy. See his Works, ed. with Kent reached a high position among the cos. 
biography by John Toland in 1700. IIo was elected president of the Maryle- 

(Tolttud’s ed. was republished with hone Cricket Club (M.C.C.) in 1895. Pub. 

additions by Birch in 1747.) See also A Few Short Huns (1921). 

H. F. Russell-Smith, Harrington and his Harris, James, see under Malmekbiry, 
‘Oceana,* 1914. Eahl of. 

Harrington, Sir John, see Harinqton. Harris, James Rendel (1852-1941), Eng. 
Harrington, par. and seaport on the W. biblical scholar, b. at Plymouth; educated 
coast of Cumberland, England, 2 m. S. of at Plymouth grammar school and at Cam- 
Workington. It has shipbuilding yards, bridge Tniv. In 1882 he went to the 
coal-mines, blast furnaces, and manufs. IJ.S.A., where he was prof, of N.T. Gk. at 
iron goods aud fire-bricks. Pop. 5000. Johns Hopkins Univ. 1882-85, and of 

Harriot, or Hariot, Thomas (1560- biblical languages at Haverford College, 

1621), Eng. mathematician and astrono- 1886-92. Curator of MSS. at tho John 
mcr, o. at Oxford. IIo became tutor to llylauds Library, 1918-25. He was 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who appointed him to lecturer of palaeology at Cambridge Univ. 
the poet of geographer to the second ex- from 1893 to 1903, prof, of theology at 
pedition to Virginia (1585), an account of Leyden 1903-4, and was made llaskcll 
which voyage was pub. by H. in 1588, lecturer at Oberlin Colloge in 1910. His 
and afterwards reprinted in Hakluyt's studies and works, which gave him a place 
Voyages in 1600. XI. virtually gave to among the leading N.T. scholars, included 
algebra its modern form. See H.'s Study of Codex Bezus (1890); the lost 
Ephemeris chrysometria and Artis analy - Apology of Aristides (1891), an Important 
tiem praxis ad svquaUoncs algebraicas S> riao MS. of the seventh century which 
resolvendas (1631). See also J. Wallis, he discovered in a convent on Mt. Sinai in 
History qf Algebra , 1685; H. Stevens. 1889: The Cult of the Heavenly Twins 
Thomas Hanot , 1900; and the Harriot (1906), and Boanerges (1913), two books 
Papers (ed. by S. Kigaud, 1831). on the Dioscuri legend; Sidelights on New 

Harris, Sir Arthur Travers (6. 1892), Testament Research (1909) The Odes and 
Brit, air marshal. In the First World Psalms of Solomon (1910), a collection of 
War he served with the 1st Rhodesian primitive Christian hymns; The Origin of 
Regiment on the W. front and In 1919 the Prologue to St. John's Gospel; and 
joined the R.A.F. Group captain, 1933; Testimonies (1917-20). In his Eucharistic 
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Origins (1927) ho maintained that the 
Christian Eucharist was taken over almost 
bodily from the Egyptian mysteries of 
Isis and o^nis, and he also advanced 
the theory that the Egyptians built Stone- 
henge. Other pubs. : The Teaching of the 
Apostles and the Sibylline Books (1900); 
Fragments of Philo ; The Acts of Perpetua 
(1887); Some Syrian and Palestinian In- 
scriptions ; Lectures on the Western Text of 
the A’ew» Testament (1894); Letters from 
Armenia ( WJ7) ; Double Text of Tobit\ 
The Dioscuri in Christian Legend (1903) ; 
Aaron* s Bn ast plate ; Origin of the Cult of 
Dion ysus <1015) : Further Traces of Hitt ite 
Migration (1927); and books about the 
Mayflower. 

Harris, Joel Chandler (1848-1908), 
Arner. author, b. at Eat out on, Georgia. 
His father's name is not lccorded in 
his daughtcr-m -lauN biography of H., 
H. being the family name of his mother 
who had eloped with his father and was 
then deserted. The mother supported H. 
by sowing. As a youth he was ambitious 
to write and it is said that this desire was 
fosteied by Joseph Turner, publisher of 
the Countryman, an enterprising and 
successful plantation paper, to which H. 
contributed articles* of interest to juven- 
iles. When the ehil war devastated 
Turner’s plantation and ruined liim, 11. 
found work in a newspaper ollloe at 
Macon. Thenceforward he was a jour- 
nalist — a writer of light articles, a para- 
grapher, and inventor of ‘stunts.* Later 
an articlo in Lippincott's magazine on tho 
subject of Negro folkloro suggested his 
famous Remus stories whioh first appeared 
iu the Atlanta Constitution in 1878, and 
were pub. in 1880 as Uncle Remus: his 
Songs and Sayings. For the next twonty- 
ttve years he returned ever and again to 
this character as the mouthpiece for such 
Negro legends as he cquld gather, though 
in the meantime he wrote other hooks 
which were not negligible, such as The 
Old Plantation (1889) and Free Joe 
(1887), all useful as records of life in 
Georgia but not of tho universal interest of 
tho famous Hemus stories. Tho pub. of 
the first book of Hemus stories let loose on 
H. a flood of correspondence, suggesting 
that tho Negroes had acquired them from 
the Redskins, that variants of the stories 
could he found among tho natives of 
Brazil, India, or Siam, or yet again that 
they were universal myths. But as well 
as correspondence, the stories enriched H. 
and this gave him leisure to interost him- 
self in tho ethnological side of the legends 
he diligently gathered for the rest of his 
life, though he always disclaimed any 
higher status than that of a recorder — 
albeit one with a rare skill in catching and 
reproducing the diction and rhythms of 
the Negro. Ho also wrote a hist, of 
Georgia from tb^ Invasion of De Soto to 
Recent Times (1899). See lives by R. L. 
Wiggins, 1918, and Julia C. Harris, 1918. 

Harris, John (r. 1066-1719), Eng. scien- 
tific writer, divine, and topographer, b . 
probably in Shropshire, lie held the 
livings of Icklesham and Winchelsea in 
Sussex, St. Margaret Moses, and St. Mil- 
dred, Bread Street, and was a prebendary of 


Rochester (1707). He was best known as 
the editor of tho Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences (1704); and os the compiler of a 
Collection of Voyages and Travels (1705). 

Harris, William Torrey (1835-1909), 
Amer. educationist, 6. at N. Killlngley, 
Connecticut. In 1873 be opened the first 
public sohool kindergarten in America, 
and from 1889 to 1906 was state com- 
missioner for education. Ho founded in 
1867 the Journal of Speculative Philo- 
sophy, and pub. An Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy (1889) and Psi/cho- 
logic Foundations of Education (1898). 
See J. S. Roberts, William Torrey Harris: 
a Critical Study of his Educational and 
Relatal Philosophic Views, 1944. 

Harris, par. jn tho Outer Hebrides, In- 
verness-shire, Scotland, comprising the 
S. port of the Is. of Lewis, tho adjacent 

is. of Killlgray, Pabbay, Scarp, and Tar- 
rensay, and tho distant is. of St. Hilda. 
H. -Lewis is separated from tho mainland 
by tho Minch, and to the S. Is tho sound 
of 11., the only navigable channel through 
the Hebrides. II. is separated from Lewis 
by a long range of hills, and is nearly cut 
in two by the lochs of Tarbert. Tho pop. 
is engaged in crofting, fishing, and sheep - 
farming; tho wool-weaving connected with 
the latter is done on hamllooms, and the 
material is the noted II. twcod. Some is. 
weavers, though still using handlooms, aro 
importing yarn, and their cloth does not 
qualify for tho olllclal stamp— an orb 
applied only when the tweed is woven by 
hand in the Outer Hebrides frotq virgin 
Scottish wool spun in tho is. There are 
1600 looms at work In the is. and the ann. 
production is over 4,500,000 yds. Area 
123,757 ac. Pop. 29G. 

Harrisburg: 1. Cap. of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on tbo Susquehanna 11., 105 m. 
W.N.W. of Philadelphia. It is named 
after John narris, Quaker, who settled 
hero In 1704. Sev. railroad bridges cross 

it. Among the chief buildings in the city 

arc the court-house, gov. buildings, state 
arsenal, state asylum, opera-houso, and 
scv. handsome public monuments. It 
became the cap. of X^onnsyl vania la 1812, 
and was Incorporated as a city in I860. 
It is also tho see of a Rom. Catholic bishop. 
Coal ami Iron aro extensively worked in 
tho neighbourhood, and It has manu- 
factories of railroad cars, carriages, type- 
writers, boilers, bricks, cotton and woollen 
goods, silks, etc. Pop. 83,800. 2. Bank- 

ing post tn.. cap. of Saline co., Illinois, 1 10 
in. S.E. by E. of St. Louis. Missouri, on tho 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis railway. It has coal- and Iron-mines, 
flour-mills, and carriage factories. Pop. 
11,400. 

Harrismith, tn. in Orange Free State, 
cap. of the II. dlst., named after Sir Harry 
Smith (soldier). Has an altitude of 5250 
ft. and is connected by rafl with Durban, 
Natal, 170 m. to the N.W* A prosperous 
trading centre for a large part of the 
country lying W. of the Drakensberg 
Range. Has a large woollen factory. It 
is a leading health resort of S. Africa, and 
is one of the best points whence to visit 
the Kruger National Park, the Mont-aux- 
Sources, and N. Basutoland. lias golf 
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links and race-course. Most of the streets 
are planted with trees. The Dutch 
church is a five-storey building with spire. 
11. high school has 700 pupils. In a cave 
not far distant from the tn. are some well- 
known bushmnn paintings. Pop. (1945): 
white 3250; all races 9200. 

Harrison, Benjamin (1740-91), Amcr. 
patriot, b. in Virginia. He was a delegate 
to Congress, 1774, and one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
was appointed governor of Virginia, 
1782- 85 

Harrison, Benjamind 833-1901), twenty- 
third president of the U.S.A., b. at N. 
Bend, near Cincinnati, Ohio, llo was edu- 
cated at Miami UnJv., and pursued tho 
study of law, being called to the Bar in 
1853. He took part in tho Civil war, 
serving in t ho Union army, and was bre- 
veted a brigadier-general in 1805. After 
the war ho resumed his legal work, and 
was reporter of the supreme court of In- 
diana in 1860-62 and 1801-68. He 
also took an interest in tho campaign 
which resulted in tlio election of James 
Garfield as president, and in 1881 was 
elected a member of tho U.S. Senate. He 
was nominated for th^ presidency in 1888 
bv the Hopublican pdity , and Ported, and 
after his term of otfico America was in a 
condition of prosperitv and on friendly 
terms with foreign nations. The settle- 
ment of the Bering Sea fur-seal question 
with Great Britain, tho negotiation of a 
Hawaiian annexation treaty, tho passing 
of the McKInJey Tanif Bill, the meeting of 
Pan-Ainer. Congress at Washington, wero 
all e\ ents of Ids presidency. He was again 
nominated in 1892, but failed to secure 
election. In 1899 he was leading counsel 
for Venezuela m its boundary dispute 
with Great Brdain. and was the member 
for the U.S.A. ut The Hogue Conference 
tho same rear. Ho wrote 77ms Country 
of Oi/rs (1897) and Views of an Hr- Presi- 
dent (1901). 

Harrison, Frederic (1831-1923), Eng. 
author and philosopher, b. in London. 
Ho was educated at King's College 
School, London, and at Wudham College, 
Oxford, where he became a fellow and 
tutor. Ho was called to tho Bar in 
1858, and was prof, of Jurisprudence and 
international law to Inns of Court 1877- 
1889. He also worked at a codification 
of the law with Lord West bury, and was 
placed upon the Trades Union Commission 
of 1807-09, becoming secretary to the 
commission for tho digest of the law, 1869- 
1870. He was president of tho Eng. 
Positivist CominJttco, 1880-1905, as well 
as editor of tho Positivist New Calendar 
of Great Men ; writing much on Comte, of 
whom ho was a follower. He was llede 
lecturer. Cambridge, in 1900; Washington 
lecturer, Chicago, in 1901 : Herbert Spen- 
cer lecturer, Oxford, in 1905; and later 
Vice-president, of tho Boyal Historical 
Society, and London Library. Elis pubs, 
fncludo The Meaning of History (1862); 
Order and Progress (1875); The Choice of 
Books (1886); Oliver Cromwell (1888); 
Annals of an Old Manor House (1893, in 
which ho gives an account of his homo, 
near Guildford); William the Silent (1897); 


The Millenary of King Alfred (1897); 
Tennyson , Buskin, Mill , and of he is (1899); 
Byzantine History in the Early Middle 
Ages (1900); Life of Buskin (1902); Theo- 
phano (1904, a ‘romantic monograph* of 
tho tenth centurv; ; Nicephoros* a Tragedy 
of New Roms (1906); The Creed of a fly- 
man (1907): My Alpine Jubilee (1908); 
Autobiographic Memoirs (1911): Among 
My Books (1912): The Positive Evolution 
of Religion (1912); and The German Peru 
(1915). 

Harrison, Jane Ellen (1850-1928), Eng. 
writer on Gk. art and religion, b. at Cotten- 
ham, Yorkshire. Lecturer in classical 
orclueology, Ncwnham College, from 1898. 
Her pubs, include Myths of the Odyssey in 
Art and IAteralure (1882); Introductory 
Studies in Greek Art (1885); Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens (with Mrs. A. 
W. Vcrrall) (1890); and Themis: A Study of 
the Social Origins of Greek Religion (191! 2). 
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Harrison. John (1693-1776), Eng. 
mechanician and inventor, b. at Foulby, 
near Pontefract, Yorkshire. In 1715 he 
invented a clock with wooden wheels and 
in 1726 bis famous ‘gridiron pendulum* 
whuli maintains its length unaltered in 
spite of changes of temp. In 1762 he 
claimed the reward of £20,000 offered by 
the gov for a satisfactory method of de- 
termining long, w hen at sea. Ho in\ euted 
o chronometer which, by* means of the 
application of a compensation curb to the 
balance wheel, determined the long, within 
18 m. during a voyage to Jamaica. It 
was not until 1773, after the direct inter- 
vention of tho king, that H. received the 
£20,000. He was also the inventor of the 
full recoil escapement. 

Harrison, Mary St. Leger, see Malet 
Lucas. 
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Harrison, Thomas (1606-60), Puritan, 
signatory to the death-warrant of Charles 

l. , was b. at Newcastle-under-Lyme. In 
1642 he enlisted in Essex's bodyguard, and 
was major in Fleetwood's horse at Marston 
Moor (1644). He entered the * new model ’ 
with Fleetwood, and was present at 
Naseby and Langport and at the captures 
of Winchester and Basing. From 1650 to 
1651 ho held chief command in England 
during Cromwell's absence, and after the 
battle of Worcester (1651) was charged 
with the pursuit of the fleeing royalists. 
He assisted in expelling the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1653, and was aleading spirit in the 
the Barobone Parliament the same year. 
He was deprived of his commission in 
1653 under the Instrument of Gov., and 
suffered imprisonment, 1655-56 and 1653- 
59, for his relations with the Anabaptists. 
At the Restoration he was executed be- 
cause he would neither leave the country 
nor acknowledge the new monarch. 

Harrison, William (1534-93), Eng. his- 
torian and chronicler, b. in London. lie 
was rector of Rad win ter in Essex from 
1560 until his death, and also rector of 
Wimbisb In Essex (1571-82), and canon of 
Windsor from 1586. His amusing De- 
scription of England, was intended to form 
part of 'an universall oosmographio,* 
planned by Reginald Wolfe, which was 
Anally confined to the description and his- 
tories of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
of which tho topographical section was 
supplied by H., while Holinshed provided 
the historical. It was finally pub. in 157 7 
as The Chron icles of England. Scotland , and 
Ireland , and is an invaluable view of tho 
life and customs of Elizabethan England. 
Dr. Furnivall grfves some extracts from 
If. *s Chronologic , as well as tho second 
and third books of the Description , in his 
Shakespeare's England , 1877-78. 

Harrison. William Henry (1773-1841), 
ninth president of tho U.S.A., 6. at 
Berkeley, Charles City co., Virginia. Ho 
entered tho army In 1791 and served till 
1 798, when he was elected governor of tho 
N.w. ter. In 1800 he was created governor 
of Indiana, but did not enter office until 
1801 ; and while governor he tried to pre- 
vent tho sale of alcohol to tho Indians. 
Having had sev. fruitless conferences w ith 
the Indian chiefs, he advanced against 
them in 1811, and gained a complete vic- 
tory at Tippecanoe. From 1811 to 1813 
he was actively engaged in tho war with 
England. From 1819 to 1821 he was a 
member of the Ohio Senate, and of the 
U.S.A. Senate from 1825 to 1828. In 1841 
he was ele< ted president, but only acted 
for one month, dying of pneumonia. One 
of his addresses survives in A Discourse on 
the Aborigines of the Ohio . See life by 
D. B. Goebel, 1926. 

Harrison, tn. in New Jersey, U.S.A., in 
Hudson co., ad,. lining Newark on the E., 
with which it is connected by bridges. 
Here is located the state Soldiers* Home. 
It has steel and iron works, and mnnufs. 
cutlery* leather, etc. Pop. 14,100. 

Harrogate, municipal bor., Inland holi- 
day resort, and watering-place in the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, about 17 

m. N. of Leeds. Area 8314 ac. As a 


holiday resort it is notable for its fine 
hotels, extensive parks, and open spaces 
(353 ac., Including the 'Stray* of 200 ao.), 
as a centre for music and drama, and for 
the generous provision for every kind of 
sport and pastime. In recent years H. 
has also become very popular as a con- 
ference tn., as, besides the amenities men- 
tioned above. It has some fine meeting 
halls, particularly the Royal and Lounge 
halls, and the Sun Pavilion In the Valley 
Gardens. As a health resort it is famous 
for the natural mineral springs (sulphur- 
ous, saline, and chalybeate) which are 
used both for drinking and bathing. In the 
treatment of rhenmatio, skin, heart, and 
allied complaints. The Royal Baths, 
where all waters and treatments are 
available, as well as all the latest methods 
of physiotherapy, is a saporbly equipped 
modern building, which was further 
extended in 1939. For In-patients there 
is tho Royal Bath Hospital, which is a 
centre for research into the cause and 
cure of rheumatism. Included amongst 
tho ann. events which attract large 
numbers of visitors are tho open tennis 
tournament (May), the festival of music 
(July), and the professional golf tourna- 
ment (July). Queen Ethelburga’s school 
and Harrogate College are schools for 
girls. The bor. was incorporated in 
1831, and the boundaries extended in 
1900, and again in 1938. Pop. (1947) 
49,300. 

Harrow, or Harrow-on-the-Hill, iirb. 
di8t. in tho H. pari. div. of Middlesex, 
situated about 19 in. N.W. of London. It 
is on a hill about 350 ft. high, and bas a 
tine old church (St. Mary's), said to have 
been founded by Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury, In Wilbam I.’s reign; at any 
rate traces of Norman work can bo hcoii on 
the tower, and there are, too, some old 
monuments and interesting brasses (one 
of them to John Lyon). But the tn. is 
chiefly famous for its school, which was 
founded in 1571 by John Lyon, to whom 
Queen Elizabeth granted a charter. It 
was originally intended for the education 
of poor boys of the par., but the statute 
drawn up by the founder in 1590 provided 
also for the admission of ‘so many for- 
eigners as that place can conveniently 
contain,* which provision has led to tho 
present position of the institution, one of 
the great schools of England. The build- 
ing was first opened for scholars In 1611, 
and since then various new buildings have 
been added, tbe chief being the ebapol, 
1875, containing a gloss in memory of 
tho Harrovians who d. In the Crimean 
war (a memorial has alsd boon added to 
those who fell in the S* African war); 
tho Vaughan Memorial Library, 1863; 
and the speech -room, 1877, where a 
brilliant ceremony Is hold every summer 
term. The fourth form room, dating from 
1611, contains the names, tut in the panels, 
of famous pupils, such as Byron, Robert 
Peel, R. B. Sheridan, and Lord Palmers- 
ton (Temple). Among celebrated head- 
masters may be mentioned Thaokeray, 
Sumner, Butler, Longley. Christopher 
Wordsworth, and Vaughan. The educa- 
tion afforded is a general one, and Includes 
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the (study of classics, mathematics (made Prison’: * Wolsoy and Buckingham'; and 
compulsory in 1837), modern languages ‘Lady Jane Grey in the Towor.* 
(introduced 185 1-5, 0). Eng. literature and Hartal, form or political boycott in India, 
hist, (begun about I860), etc. The old including: the closing of all shops, as a sign 
div. into Classical and Modern sides has of national mourning:. Gandhi \q. v.) organ - 
been superseded by a system in which the ised a H. in Bombay in 1923 and, later, 
subjects are taught in forms and divs., but in other places, by way of protest against 
full provision is made for the study of the what he regarded os Brit. oppression, 
subjects of both the former sides. Archery, Harte, Francis Bret (1839-1902), author, 
which was encouraged by the founder who had, as a lad, an adventurous career, dur- 
lnstituted a prize of a silver arrow to be ing which ho served as a schoolmaster, a 
shot for anuually on Aug. 4, was abolished miner, and a compositor. His leanings, 
in 1776, and cricket, football, etc., have however, were always towards journalism, 
taken its place: the cricket match played and at the age of eighteen he obtained an 
every year at Lord’s between Eton and engagement on a Han Francisco paper, to 
Harrow dating back to 1818. Since tho which he contributed his early stories. In 
passing of the Public Schools Act in 1868, 1864 he began to write his Condensed 
the gov. of the school has been In the Novels , and four years later be founded 
hands of a council composed of persons tho Overland Monthly , in which he printed 
chosen by tho lord chancellor, the univs. his best-known short talcs. Secretary of 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the the Mint at San Francisco from 1864 until 
Rojul Society, and the assistant masters. 1870; in 1878 he entered the gov. service 
The number of boys averages 650-700. again and went as U.S.A. consul to Ore- 
Pop. (1931) 26,400. fehl, two years later being transferred to 

Harry, Blind, or Henry the Minstrel ( fl . Glasgow. In 1885 he retired, and spent 
1470-92), Scottish poet, was the author of his remaining years in London. Tho Con - 
a poem on Win. Wallace. He was blind densed Novel s pub. in book form in 1807 
from birth, and earned bis livelihood by were much appreciated, and still rank as 
reciting poems and historical talcs about masterpieces of parody, his skit on Dis- 
Wallace to the noblpty Ho is mentioned racli being second only to Thackeray’s 
by Win. Dnnbar in the Lament for the Codlingsby. The Heathen Chinee (correct 
Makaris along with Sandy Traill, so he title, Plain Language from Truthful James, 
must have been dead when that poem was and first pub. In The Overland Monthly , in 
written, 1568, and his own work was Sept. 1870) won him a high place as a 
probably composed about 1450-65, at any humorous poet, but it is as the author of 
rate a MS. dated 1488 is in tne Advocates’ short sketches of mining life that he 
library, Edinburgh. It is written in the became famous and is still best remem- 
Lothian dialect, and is entirely devoted to bered. He threw over the rough Cali- 
a description of Wallace, but the poem fornJan life of those days a glamour that 
may be in part a trans. from John Blair fascinated the whole world, and The 
who was Wallace’s chaplain and whose Lurk of Roaring Camp (1870); Masuja 
life in Lat. prose was written by H. There (1885); The Outcasts of Poker Flat ; and 
have been numerous printed eds. of it, Tennessee's Partner ; are but a few of 
ami tho modern Scottish version by Wm. those that evoked high praise. While 
of Gilborttteld, 1722, was reprinted tliir- not disguising tho evil in men. he had 
teen times, and became more familiar the gift of showing that even villains 
than tho original. UUbcrtfleld’s version had good In them, and this ho brought out 
is much pruised by Bnrus. See G. Neil- without outraging nature or being mawk- 
son, Hlind Harry's Wallace, 1910. ish. His later work was poor, but these 

Hart, Sir Robert (1835-1911), inspector- stories will long keep his name fresh, 

general of customs in China, b at Porta- His Guv Hcavistonc is a parody of the 

down, co. Armagh, Ireland. He was ‘muscular hero’ of tho novels of d. A. 

nominated for the consular service in Lawrence. There are biographies by 

China in 1854. In 1859 he joined the new T. E. Pemberton. 1903 and H. (\ Merwin, 
Chinese Imperial maritime customs ser- 1911. See also J. Erskine, ‘Bret Harte,* 
vice, and became inspector-general in in Leading American Novilisis, 1910; and 
1863, a post he held nominally till his L. L. Hazard, The Frontier in American 
death, having resigned in 1906. H. was Literature, 1927. 

a friend of Gordon's, and was largely Hartebeest, Boer name applied through- 
responsible for tho reconciliation between out S. Africa to a large antelope of the 
LJ Hung Chang and Gordon In 1864, and genu* Rubalis, on account of its fancied 
to him was duo the settlement of China’s rose m bianco to a stag. It is characterised 
troubles In Formosa, and on the Tong- by its reddish colour, with black markings 
king frontier with France in 1885. He on tho forchoad and nose, long horns, 
pul). These from the Land of Sinim (1901, which diverge from each other in tho form 
a description of China and its people). of a V with tips turned backwards nt right 
Hart, Solomon Alexander (1806 -8 1 ), angles, and long face with a naked muzzle. 
Eng. artist b. in Plymouth; spoilt early It stands about 4 ft. at the withers, and is 
years as engraver’s apprentice and minia- one of the swiftest of the antelope family, 
ture painter. Made fus namo as a painter This antelope is really the Rubalis or Alec* 
of historical scenes and characters. R.A. laphuscaama, and is found in S. Africa and 
1840. Appointed prof, of painting in the as far N. as Mashonaland and Matabele- 
Royal Academy In 1854, and subse- land, but the name Is extended to Include 
quently librarian. Works include ‘ Henry all the numerous members of the same 
I. receiving Intelligence of the Death of genus found throughout Africa and even 
his Son’; ‘Milton Visiting Galileo in In Syria. See Antelope. 
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Hartford: 1. Stato cap. and scat of H. 
co., Connecticut, situated on the Con- 
necticut R„ CO in. from Long Is. Sound. 
It is the head of navigation, and the dis- 
tributing point for the Connecticut volley, 
and is important as a centre of wholesale 
trade; it is also noted for its insurance 
business, being one of the leading centres 
in the world. There are various manufs., 
firearms, including the Gatling guns, at 
the famous Colt works, electric machinery 
and vehicles, bicycles, cyclometers, steam- 
engines and boilers, typewriters, etc. The 
tn. has also one of the largest printing 
houses in New England, besides a large 
number of handsome and notable build- 
ings. The first settlement was made by 
the Dutch in 1633, and, in 1635 and 1636, 
Eng. from New Town (now Cambridge, 
Massachusetts), settled here. The city 
was chartered in 1784. Pop. (1640) 
166,200. 2. Cap. of Blackford co., In- 

diana. U.S.A.. situated about 60 m. N.K. 
of Indianapolis. The natural gas supply, 
the oil fields, and the products from the 
surrounding agrlc. country, contribute 
largely to its commercial interests. Pop. 
6000. 

Hartford Convention, gathering hold in 
1814 to discuss measures for securing New 
England interests against the ti. and \V., 
especially with regard to the war of 1812. 
The Federalists opposed the war on scv. 
grounds, their chief objection being that 
it was destroying all Aincr. commerce in 
order to punish Great Britain for crippling 
a part of it. Thus, all through the war 
they harassed the gov., but by 1814 the 
destruction of New England industries 
had become intolerable, and a convention 
was called. This met at Hartford, and 
George Cabot, of Massachusetts, was 
chosen president. V arious proposals were 
made, but before anything definite could 
be arranged a satisfactory peace was made 
and ali disasters were forgotten in the 
blaze of the battle of Orleans. But the 
fact remains that the delegates practically 
advocated that for which tho S. slave- 
holding states fought years later -the 
right to secede. Their programme brought 
them and their party Into odium. 

Harthau, vil. of Saxony, Germany, 3 m. 
S. of Chemnitz. Pop. 7100. 

Hartington, Lord, see Devonshire, 
Di t ke OF. 

Hartland, vil. of N. Devonshire, Eng- 
land, 13 ni S.W. of Bidcford. Close by is 
H. Point. «it the S. end of Barnstaple Bay. 
There is a lighthouse. 

Hartlepool, municipal bor. and port in 
tho ti.E. corner of the co. of Durham. Eng- 
land. Tho tn. stands on a headland 
(Hertness) nearly surrounded by tho sea, 
and has an excellent harbour and ftno 
docks, tho harbour being protected by a 
breakwater, 1320 ft. long. The prin. 
trades of the po*fc are coal exporting and 
timber importing, and the chief Industries 
have been shipbuilding, fishing, and heavy 
engineering. In remit years a trading 
estate has been estab.. partly in II. ana 
partly in the neighbouring \V. II. on a site 
of some 100 ac., and a number of new light 
Industries have been 69tab. The tn. 
possesses excellent facilities for the fishing 


industry, and all types of trawlers and 
other fishing craft are able to enter the 
harbour, and approach the quay at all 
states of the tide. Thoro Is excellent 
access to tho quay both by road and rail, 
and good facilities for repair work, coaling, 
supply of stores, etc. There is an up-to- 
date ice factory on tho quayside. A new 
lighthouse wus built on the Hough 
promontory after tho First World War on 
the site of one built iu 1847 which had boeu 
removed in the war. There are also two 
other lighthouses at W. Harbour and tho 
old pier head respectively. 

The feature of II. is tho par. church of 
St. Hilda, erected about 1185-1215 near 
tho site of a religious house founded in the 
seventh century. There are many traces 
of an earlier church or churches on its si to, 
and the Norman doorway is undoubtedly 
earlier than the rest of tno church. Tho 
exterior is remarkable for its heavy tower 
and huge dying buttresses. Tho nave 
consists of six unequal arches on each side, 
supported by magnificent columns, and a 
clerestory runs tho length of both chancel 
and nave, tho arcado in the chancel being 
particularly beautiful and the capitals of 
the shafts of exauisito design. The chan- 
cel was restored in 1927. The do Brus 
chapel is, from the historic standpoint, tho 
most important part of tho church; for 
hero stands tho tomb which is believed 
to hold the remains of the fourth Robert 
do Brus or his sou Wm. The church re- 
gisters date back to Elizabeth’s reign. 
Other churches includo lloly Trinity, 
which serves a new par. created in tho 
middle of the nineteenth century in con- 
sequence of the growth of tho tn.. and a 
Kom. Catholic church built in 1850. St. 
John’s I 'rcsbvterian vLureh (18S2) was de- 
stroyed in tho Second World War. 

The name ‘ Hartlepool* is explained on 
the assumption that it is derived from 
Teutonic ‘hart* or forest (di*wovoilcs of 
large burled oaks have been made), with 
tho addition of ‘in-pol,’ i.e. ‘in* or ‘near’ 
‘tho pool or sea,* to distinguish it from tho 
still more anct. par. of Hart. According 
to Bede, an Irish princess, later called 
tit. Bega or llicii, founded a monastery 
near the site of the present par. church 
c. A.n. 640, under tho auspices of tit. Aidan. 
At the Conquest largo properties at Hart 
and llcrtncss passed to Robert do Brus, 
one of William I/s followers. Wm. do 
Brus, lord of Annandale, anti son of the 
fourth Robert do Brus, obtained a grant 
from King John empowering him to hold 
‘a market upon Wednesday every week at 
this manor of llertilpole.* II. received Its 
charter of incorporation from King John 
in 1200, which made It tha only corporate 
tn. in the ro. palatine of Durham to re- 
ceive Its charter direct from the Crown. 
The right to elect a mayor was granted in 
1230, but tho record of mayors docs not 
date back boyond 1315. In 1593 Queen 
Elizabeth granted a new charter, and 
Queen Victoria granted one in 1841 and 
another in 1850. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury H, sank to the state of a mere fishing 
vil., and even the par. church was allowed 
to fall partly into ruins. A century later, 
however, the coming of the railway 
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brought great prosperity to the tn. In 
the First World War, when Ger. vessels 
bombarded the coast of Yorkshire and 
Barham on a misty morning of Dec. 1914 
H. suffered great damage. Tho war 
memorial in Redheugh Close shows that 
351 men of the navy, army, and mercantile 
marine, and fifty-two men, women, and 
children were killed in this bombardment. 
Although essentially an industrial tn., II. 
has a line promenade, open-air bathing 
pool, and facilities for games, etc. With 
W. II. (q.r.) the bor. forms tho pari, con- 
stituency of the IIs. Pop. 16,000. 

Hartley, David (1705-57), Eug. philo- 
sopher, b. near Halifax. Ho wtw intended 
for the Church, bub took up medicine, 
practising os a physician at Newark, Bury 
St. Edmunds, London, and Bath, lie is 
chiefly remembered by his Observations on 
Man (1749), in which he upheld the theory 
that the phenomena of the mind, memory, 
emotions, and reasoning were the direct 
result of molecular nervous vibrations. 
In his elaborate treatise he may bo Haid 
also to have founded a school of thought 
based upon the theory of association of 
ideus. Though his system has long been 
dKcnrded, its main ideas huvecontinued to 
influence thought nnd h ''"tigation. See 
life by his son, prefixed to the 1801 ed. 
of his works; also L. Stephen, History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(3rd ed.), 1902. 

Hartley, tn. in S. Rhodesia, S. Afrien, 
on the main route through tho Tati hills 
N. -east wards through Bulawayo and 
IJmhanjin. II. Hill has an altitude of 
3800 ft., and consists largely of rich iron 
deposits. ( Sold -mining operations aro car- 
ried on in the dist. Pop. (European) 142. 

Hartlib, Samuel (c. 1600-r. 1670), Eng. 
writer on education and an agriculturist 
the son of a Polish merchant, b. at Elking 
in i Russia. He came to England about 
1626, and became acquainted with Milton, 
who dedicated liis Tractate on Education 
(1641) to IT., and with Sir Win. Petty, of 
whose Two Letters (1647 and 1618) he was 
tho occasion. -SVc 11. Diroks, biographical 
Memoir, 1865; (3. II. Turnbull, Samuel 
Hartlib, 1920: and Hartlib , Dury , and 
Comcnius: meanings from Ilarthb's 
Papers, 1917. 

Hartmann, Karl Robert Eduard von 
(1842-1906), Ger. philosopher, b. in Ber- 
lin. Ho was educated for the army, but 
was obliged to quit tho service in 1865, 
and turned his attention to philosophy. 
His first book, The Philosophy oj the t r n- 
consrious , appeared iu 1869, and met with 
great success, owing to its originality 
ns well as its Interesting contents. ll.'s 
Unconscious is tho Absolute of Ger. 
metaphysicians, nn<l is a combination of 
tho metaphysics of Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Schclling, his Unconscious playing tho 
rolo of creator and of providence. H. pub. 
books on ethical consciousness, tho de- 
velopment of tho religious consciousness 
and Ger. aesthetics, os well as criticisms of 
contemporary philosophies and defences 
of his own system, among which may be 
mentioned Ethical Consciousness (1879); 
The ( Wsia of Christianity in Modern Theo - 
ogy (1380); Judaism in the Present and the 
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Future (1885) ; 2 Esthetics (1886-87); Lotee's 
Philosophy (1888); The Philosophy of 
Religion (2nd ed.) (1888): The Ghost Theory 
in Spiritism (1891); The Fundamental 
Social Questions (1894); and Critical 
Grounds of Transcendental Realism (1896). 
Ho was a pessimist as regards the inevit- 
able misery of existence, thinking that 
happiness is neither attainable here, now, 
nor hereafter, but an optimist in that ho 
was a champion of evolutionary progress. 
See L. Ziegler, J)as IVeltbild Hartmanns, 
1910; K. O. Petraschek, Hie Logik die 
Unbewussten , 1926; and D. Brinkinaun, 
Probleme des Unbeuwssten, 1943. 

Hartmann von Aue (c. 1170-r. 1210), Ger. 
poet, b. in Swabia. He took part in a 
erusado in 1 197, and is mentioned by Gott- 
fried von Strassburg about 1210 as being 
alive, but both tho dato of his birth and 
that of his death aro uncertain. lie pub. 
four poems : Erer, which relates the legend 
reproduced In Tennyson’s ‘Geraint and 
Enid’ In Idylls of the King; Iwein , a better 
w ork than the former, and also taken from 
the Arthurian cycle; Gregorius, a narrative 
poem of the early life of Pope Gregory the 
Great; and Her arme Heinrich , one of tho 
most delightful specimens of medieval 
Ger. poetry. His work was largely adap- 
ted from the Fr., Erec and Iwein being 
truns. of epics by Chretien do Troyes, and 
Gregorius , too. was taken from a Fr. epic: 
but, in spite of this fact. If. ranks high as a 
poet of the Middle High Ger. period, and 
his works exhibit a delicacy of feeling and 
a beauty of diction rarely found in writers 
of 1 he time. Sec II. Drube, Hartmann und 
Chn'ticn, 1930. 

Harty, Sir Herbert Hamilton (1880- 
1941). Irish composer and conductor, b. 
at Hillsborough, cn. Down. Mainly self- 
t a uglil . Appointed organist in an Antrim 
church at the ago of twelve. Later, In 
Dublin, ho cume under the influence of 
Signor Esposito at the Royal Irish 
Academ j of Music and. In London, he soon 
became famous as an accompanist. At 
the Feis (’coil or Irish music festival, he 
obtained many successes in the composers’ 
competitions and soon became recog- 
nised as one of the most individual of the 
younger composers. Ills wife. Mine 
Agnes Nieholls, was oliietly instrumental 
iu making bis songs popular; his setting of 
Kents’^ Ode to a Nightingale was sung by 
her with great success at the Cardiff 
Festival. 1907. His works at first showed 
the influence of Irish folk melodies, 
notably in his Irish Symphony (an earlj 
work, revised in 1923), and With the Wild 
Get sc, performed in 1910 (inspired by a 

S oem of Emily Lawless dealing with the 
eparture of Irish soldiers Into exile after 
the collapse of t ho Stuart cause in Ireland* ; 
but ho became more cosmopolitan and 
modern in later years. His concerts with 
tho London Symphony Orchestra proved 
him one of tho most brilliant conductors lu 
England, and he afterwards became per- 
manent conductor of tho Hall6 Orchestra, 
Manchester, earning a reputation as ono 
of the foremost of European conductors. 
Knighted 1925. Resigned from tho Hal 16 
Orchestra, 1933. Elected F.R.C.M. in 
1921, Other works Include a violin 
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concerto in D minor (1009), The Mystic Harvard, John (1607-38), Amer clergy 
Trumpeter for voices and orchestra (1913), man, founder of Harvard Univ B in 
an orchestration of Handel's Water Music, England, was entered as a pensioner of 
and A John Field Suite (1939) Cambridge Univ , 1028, graduated 11 A , 

Hartzenbusch, Juan Eugenio (1806-80), 1631, M A 1635 Very little is known 
Sp dramatic poet b at Madrid, and edu of his life, but he emigrated to Ameifca 
rated for the Church He began dramatic and was made a freeman of the colony of 
uork by translating and recast lug existing Massachusetts 1617 Allotted a site for 
plays and became famous with his first his church in Charlestown, in which tn he 
plaj produced in 1837 This was Los d on Sept 24 1038 In bis last year he 
Amantes de 1 eruel His next productions was made a member of a committee 'to 
were Doha Mencia (1839), Alfonso el consider of some things tending toward a 
( asto f (1841), and in 1845 La Jura en body of laws * Of his fortune of £1600 
santa Oadea He became director of the one halt was left for the founding of the 
National I ibrary at Madrid in 1862, and famous college which bears his name, but 
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HARVARD V \AL1 AMI RICAN FOOTBALL 
\ ale bs k being tackled after he had hurled thxough the crimson line for a gain against Harcard 


ti the pH\s of Tirsode Molina Calderon, it is said that part of his bequest was 
etc Ne# A b ( oibtere, Juan Luqemo diveitcd from its original purpose H 
llartzt ntjusch and the 1 rench Theatre, 1927 also left to the college a library of 300 
Hariz Mountains, see II \R7 books, the quality of which point to the 

Harun-al -Rashid, see Uaroun al taste of a scholar A monument to his 
Raschid and Abbamds memory was laid in the burial ground of 

Haruspices, class of soothsayers of anct Charlestown by tho alumni of the univ , 
Rome, wh » foretold events chiefly by the and formally Inaugurated on Sept 26, 
observation of the entrails of animals 1828, by the Amer statesman and or itor, 
They also Interpreted all portents or un and one time governor of Massachusetts, 
usual phenomena of nature and were h dward h \ erett 

especially omplo>cd to deal with cases not Harvard University, oldest institution 
mentioned in the pontifical or Sibylline of learning in the USA* was founded in 
books, prescrib ng the offering necessary Cambridge Massachusetts, by the general 
to propitiate the god They were of court at Boston on Oct *8, 1636 It re 
Etruscan origin, and were introduced Into eelved its name from John Harvard (<z v ), 
Rome by Romulus about 750 bo, and who bequeathed to it £750 and his Ubiary 
abolished by Constantine in a v 337 As The first building was erected in 1637. and 
a class they ranked below the augurs, the first gi aduating class was estab in 
being paid, and although the art was of 1612 There wore immense difficulties to 
great importance. It never formed part of be overcome at tho time of the foundation 
the state religion. of the college, especially those dealing with 
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religion, but the authorities persevered, 
and the berolo courage necessary was 
never found wanting. Between 1642 and 
1782 Harvard College conferred only the 
degrees of bachelor and master of arts, but 
in 1782-83 three professorships of medi- 
cine were estab., the first degree of bache- 
lor of medicine being conferred in 1788 
(the school is now removed to Boston). 
H., by the richness of its endowments, by 
the wide scope of its schools, colleges, and 
museums, by its intimate connection with 
the life and literature of New England, 
has in many ways filled in the U.S.A. the 
combined place hold in Eng. life by Oxford 
and Cambridge. It numbered among its 
profs, in (he first half of the nineteenth 
century three men who were among the 
brightest stars in the Aincr. literary firma- 
ment of the period, 11. W. Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and James Russell 
Lowell. Many of the most famous New 
Englanders, Including authors, historians, 
and statesmen, were graduates from H. 
Another famous literary graduate from 
H. is T. S. Eliot. In the fullest sense of 
the word it became a univ. rather than a 
more academic college, adding to its 
curriculum constantly and keeping abreast 
of the times. Tha<s 1C hud a medical 
school as early as 1782. It added a law 
school in 1817, and a divinity school in 
1819 (the Hollis professorship of divinity 
was estab. in 1721). When dentistry 
became an important branch of Amer. 
practice, it estab., in 1867, a school of 
dentistry. There followed the Bussey 
school for agriculture at Jamaica Plain 
in 1871. the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences in 1872, the Graduate School 
for Business Administration and the 
engineering school in 1908. It not only 
estab. these various additions to the 
univ., but was quick to recognise that 
tbe pupils must have the advantage of 
great collections which they could study. 
It thus came about that it estab. its own 
botanic gardens in 1807; the Asa Gray 
Herbarium, 1864; the Arnold Arboretum, 
1872: the zoological museum, 1859; the 
Peabody muecum of ethnology and arch- 
eology, 1866; the Fogg art museum, 
1895; the Semitic museum, 1889; the Ger- 
manic museum. 1902. It maintains a big 
astronomical observatory and its library 
Is the largest univ. library in the U.S.A. 
Co-education, such as is known in many 
of the W. states. Is unknown at Harvard, 
but Radclilfe College, estab. in 1879 for 
women students, has the same high stan- 
dards of teaching and examinations as 
Harvard, and the diplomas are issued and 
signed by Harvard official*. It has over 
8000 students and 2000 profs. 

Many of its pubs, are world - famous 
among experts, particularly those dealing 
with oriental studies. It Is not behlud- 
hand in the Amer. zeal for college athletics, 
tho ann. baseball and football contests be- 
tween Harvard and Yale being among tho 
starred events of tho year. 

Harvest and its Customs. II. (from the 
A.-S. heerfest, autumn) is tbe season for 
the gathering in of tne crops, and has 
always been regarded as a time of rejoic- 
ing from time immemorial. The Jews 


celebrated the feast of Pentecost os their 
H. festival, the Roms, held feasts in 
honour of Ceres, and the Druids kept their 
feast on Nov. 1. Before the Reformation 
Aug. 1, or Lammas Day, was generally 
considered the first day of tho II. festival 
In England, and was marked by the pre- 
sentation of a loaf made of new wheat, in 
tho churches, by every member of the con- 
gregation. Afterwards the feast of in- 
gathering, known in Scotland as the 
'kern/ was a peculiar secular method of 
celebrating tho close of the H. This still 
survives in some places, but the modem 
general II. festival Is rapidly superseding 
It. It is recorded in the Folk-lore of North 
England , 1879, that in the N. part of 
Northumberland at the close of the H., 
when the lost sheaf of corn is set on end, 
the ‘kern* is celebrated. An image is 
crowned with wheat -ears and dressed In a 
white frock and coloured ribbons, and 
hoisted on to a pole. All tho reapers then 
crowd round tneir *korn-baby f * or 'har- 
vest -queen,* and go to the barn where a 
supper awaits them. In Scotland the last 
sheaf Is called the 'maiden,* and the 
youngest girl In the II. -field Is supposed to 
have the privilege of cutting it. But in 
the N.E. of Scotland, It is known as tho 
‘cailleach* (old woman), and is dressed up 
as such, being placed at the head of the 
table at the H. feast. Then there is tho 
custom, once prevalent in E. Anglia, 
known as * hollering largess.* The reapers 
form a ring in front of the house, bow 
their heads very low towards the centre of 
the circle saying ‘lloo-Hoo-lIoo,’ then 
jerk their heads backward shrieking 'Ah! 
Ah!* After this the leader of the band 
cries 'Holla largess!* which is echoed by 
tho company. In Herefordshire a final 
handful of grain was left uncut, but was 
tied up and given the name of a 'mare.* 
The reapers then threw their sickles at it 
to cut it down, the successful one crying 
out 'I have her! A mare, a mare, a 
mare!* A similar practieo to that of 
crying the ‘mare* was that of the ‘cripple 
goat* m the Isle of Skye, and in Devon- 
shire the lost handful of the standing grain 
is still vailed the 'nack,* or 'neck/ The 
worship of the last sheaf seems to have 
been tho main feature of tli> festival 
throughout the world: in Russia it is or 
was known as the 'bastard,* and a boy is 
wrapped in It. the woman who binds it 
being the 'corn -mother.* 

Harvest-bug, or Harvest-mite, common 
name for mites of tho family of Trom- 
bidiida', of tho order Acari of the class 
Arachnida. At one time they were re- 
garded as a distinct species {Leptus autitm- 
nalis), but are now known to be the six- 
legged larval forms of bev. species of tbe 
genus Trombidittm. They are minute, 
scarlet, or rusty-brown mites, which are 
found in enormous numbers on gooseberrv 
bushes, grass, and low herbage in the 
summer and autumn. They are parasitic, 
and especially liable to attack man, caus- 
ing intense Irritation by lodging in places 
where the skin is thin, such as behind the 
knees or between toes. After a certain 
time they leave their host and drop to the 
ground when they feed upon minute 
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insects. The best remedy Is to destroy 
them by applying turpentine, ammonia, or 
spirits of wine to the affected part. See 
MITES. 

Harvester-spiders, or Harvest-men, so 

called on account of their abundance in 
tho late summer or early autumn, are 
Arachnids of tho order Opllioues, referable 
to various species of tho family Phalan- 
giidee. They can easily he distinguished 
from spiders because they have no waist 
between the cephalothorox and abdomen, 
and have extremely long thin logs. They 
feed upon small insects and spiders, and 
lay their eggs in autumn, which hatch out 
in the following spring or early summer. 
H. especially abound In temperato coun- 
tries of the N. hemisphere, but are also 
common in India. 

Harvest-fly, species of Cicada ( q.v .). 

Harvest Mouse, see under Mouse. 

Harvey, Gabriel (e. 1545-1630), Eng. 
writer, b. at Saffron Walden in Essex. In 
1570 he was elected fellow of Pembroke 
llall, Cambridge, when he became an Inti- 
mate friend of Edmund Spenser, for whose 
Hobblnol In the Shepheards Calender be 
served as model. H. was an excellent 
scholar and an elegant Lat. writer, but his 
bitter controversies with Greene and 
Nashe, the dramatist, who made him tho 
butt of two brilliant satires, A Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier (Greene), 1592, 
and Have with you to Saffron Walden 
(Nashe). 159G, brought on him general 
contempt. After H.’s retort to the latter 
in The Trimming of Thomas Nashe (1597), 
Archbishop Whitgift forbade all such 
books of satire (but tho attribution of this 
last-named work to H. -is doubtful. See 
Works (editor A. B. Grosart), 1884-85; 
and I. Disraeli, Calamities of Authors , 1 840. 

Harvey, Sir George (1806-76). Scottish 
painter. He painted pictures illustrating 
the hist, and daily Mfe of the Scottish 
nation, among which is ‘Covenanters 
Preaching.* Also a painter of landscape, 
his finest being ‘Ferragon.’ 

Harvey, George Brinton McClellan 
(1864-1928), Amer. publisher and dip- 
lomatist, 0. at 1‘eacham, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Began work as a newspaper reporter. He 
then went into the electric railway business 
in the U.S.A. and Cuba, and made a for- 
tune. in 1899 he bought tho North 
American Heview and ed. it until 1915. 
He became president of the book-pub- 
lishing firm of Harper Sc Bros., and from 
1902 to 1913 ed. Harper's Weekly. His 
friends have made the claim for him that 
he was a sort of Amer. Warwick who made 
presidents. In 1 910 he helped bring about 
the nomination and election of Woodrow 
Wilson as governor of New Jersey. He 
then began an active campaign to bring his 
name before the nation as a possible presi- 
dent. But In 1916 H. opposed tho elec- 
tion of Wilson w non he sought to bring tho 
U.S.A. into the League of Nations, start- 
ing Harvey’s Weekly , which indulged in 
bitter criticism of the president. H. was 
instrumental in bringing about the nomi- 
nation of Senator Haroing for the presi- 
dency by the Republicans in 1920. Hard- 
ing snowed his gratitude by naming H. as 
ambas. to the Court of St, James's la 1921. 


Harvey, Sir John Martin, see Martin- 
Hauvey, Sir Jons. 

Harvey, William (1578 -1657), physician 
and discoverer of tho circulation of tho 
blood, b. at Folkestone, Kent.. He was 
educated at Canterbury and Cambridge, 
and travelled through France and Ger- 
many to Padua, tho most famous school of 
physic of that time. In 1607 he was 
elected a follow of tho College of Physi- 
cians, and in 1609 was made assistant 
physician at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
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In 1615 he was made Lumleian lecturer at 
the College of Physicians, where he made 
known his theory of tho circulation of the 
blood, publishing his essay on tho subject, 
in 1628. In his essay be shows that the 
blood coming into the right auricle from 
the vena cava, and passing theneb to tho 
right ventricle, is pumped out to the lungs 
through the pulmonary artery and comes 
thence by the pulmonary veins to the left 
ventricle. It Is then pumped out to the 
body. It is carried out by the arteries 
and comes back by veins, 8o performing a 
complete circulation. H, is famous as 
being the first to give an exact explanation 
of this theory. See R. Willis (trans.). 
Anatomical Disquisition an the Motion of 
the Heart and Blood (1848; Everyman's 
Library, 1907). 

Harvey, banking city 1 of Cook co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., on the Illinois Central and 
other railroads, and a suburb of Chicago. 
ManufS. stoves, machinery, eto. Pop. 
17.800. 


Harveyised Steel, see under Steel. 

Harwich, municipal bor., seaport, and 
mrkt. tn. in Essex, England, on a small 
peninsula at the confluence of the Stour 
and the Orwell, 70 m. N.E. of London. 
Dovercourt is the residential quarter of 
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II., and Is n favourite seaside resort. 
There is a large trade in shipbuilding, 
cement, and fish, and it is one ot tho chief 
Eng. ports for continental passenger 
tralllc. It has been a fortified port since 
the time of James I.. and was the scene of 
a naval engagement between tho Dutch 
and Eng. in 16CG. It has been an im- 
portant, trading centre since tho four- 
teenth Century. Pop. 14,000, 

Harwood, Basil (1859-1940), Brit, 
organist and organ-music composer, b. in 
Gloucestershire, and educated at Charter- 
house School and Trinity College, Oxford. 
After a period as organist at St. Barnabas, 
l*1mlico, and at Ely Cathedral, ho became 
organist of Christ Church Cathedral, retir- 
ing in 1909. He was also an orchestral 
and choral conductor, being the first con- 
ductor of the Oxford Bach choir. He 
wrote much Anglican church music, in- 
cluding his popular Service in A fiat. 
Various choral-orchestral works were per- 
formed at festival programmes. Among 
his most notablo organ compositions are 
a Sonata in C sharp. Pecan, and Dithy- 
ramb, which, together with later works 
are distinguished for their dignity and for 
their vigorous and rhapsodical character. 

Harwood, Sir Hemy r *iwood (5. 1888), 
Brit, sailor. Entered tho navy as a mid- 
shipman, 1904. Lieutenant, 1908; Com- 
mander, 1921; Captain, 1928. Com- 
manded H.M.S. lVarwick and 9th Des- 
troyer l)iv., 1929. Imperial Defence 
College, 1931-32. Appointed to H.M.S. 
London, 1932-34. On staff of Koyal 
Naval College, 1934-36. Commodore 
commanding S. Amor. l)iv., and H.M.S. 
Eject* r, 1930-39. Rear-admiral com- 
manding Brit, forces In action against the 
(ier. pocket battleship, Graf Spec ( q.v .) 
Dee. 1939. Promoted rear-admiral and 
knighted. A Lord commissioner of the 
Admiralty and an assistant chief of naval 
staff, 1910-42. Commander - in - chief 
Mediterranean, with tho acting rank of 
admiral, 1912; in similar capacity in the 
Levant, 1913. Promoted vice-admiral, 
1913. Flag-otUccr in Orkneys and Shet- 
land*, 1944-15. Retired with rank of 
admiral (medically unlit). 

Harwood, tn. in tho eo. of Lancashire, 
England, 2 in. N.E. of Bolton. Pop. 
2000. 

Harzburg, summer resort in tho Harz 
Mts., Germany, at the N. foot of tho 
Brocken In Brunswick. II. lies in tho 
shadow of Ilurgborg (1520 ft.), 28 ni. S. of 
tho In. of Brunswick, and includes tho 
neighbouring hamlets of Noustadt, Blind* 
helm, and Schlcwecko. On the Burgberg 
art* the ruins of a castle built in 1065 by 
the Emperor Henry IV., and tho ‘Panossa 
pillar,* erected in 1877 in honour of Bis- 
marck. The tn. is now famous for its 
brino aud carbon springs. Pop. 6000. 

Harz Mountains, most northerly mt. 
system of Germany, oxtending between 
the Ks. Wesor and Elbo. Their greatest 
length Is 57 m., from S.K. to N.W.; their 
greatest breadth about 20 m., from N. to 
S.; and thoir total area about 784 sq. m. 
Tho range consists of an elevated plateau 
rising steeply on all sides, more especially 
on tho N„ and divided into the Upper and 


Lower Harz, with a general elevation of 
from 2000 to 3000 ft.; tho Brocken, which 
separate thorn, belongs to the former and 
reaches a height of 3750 ft. Tho rango is 
heavily wooded, and its wild and melan- 
choly beauty has given rise to numerous 
legendary talcs in Ger. folklore, tho chief 
of which, connected with the Brocken 
(q.v. ), has been immortalised by Goethe in 
his Faust . Tho 11. M. are a favourite 
summer resort of tho Gcrs., Harzburg, 
Thale, Bodethal, Alexisbad, Hubersbad, 
and other places having, in addition to 
their natural charm, the advantages of 
mineral springs, pine-needle and other 
baths, whey cures, etc. The diet, ts partic- 
ularly rich in metals and minerals, silver, 
lead, iron, copper, sulphur, arsenic, marble, 
granite, and gypsum all being found. The 
chief mining centres arc St. Andrcasberg 
and Klaustnal, the ‘Samson* mine, near 
the former, being one of tho deepest shafts 
2790 ft.) in Europe. Vitriol is also manu- 
acturod, and there is a largo timber In- 
dustry. A rack-railway up tho Brocken 
was opened in 1898, the observatory on 
the top of the mt. dating from 1 895. In 
the W. front campaign of 1945 the First 
(Araer.) Army offensive, S. of the H. M.. 
got under way by April 11. On April 14 
an armoured div. of the 7 th Corps reached 
Dessau, S. of tho confluence of the Elbo 
and Muldc Rs. In tho course of this 
thrust the n. M., containing some 10.009 
Gcr. troops, were almost encircled, hut 
attempts to reduce this enemy ‘pocket* 
met with strong resistance. The garrison 
succeeded for some lime, with the uid of 
the difficult terrah , in holding the allied 
Inroads to a minimum, while striving to 
keep open a corridor to tho E.. near Bern- 
burg. The encirclement was nevertheless 
completed when this corridor was severed 
on April 18. A desperate attempt by the 
von Clauscwitz Panzer l)lv. to rcliovc the 
garrison by a dash across some 50 in. of 
allied-hehi ter. was foiled, ami opposition 
within tho ‘ pocket* soon weakened. The 
last organised resistance In the Harz 
finished on April 21. Sec II. Hoff lann. 
Per Uarz , 1899, and Harziranib ntna, 
1902; and C. Mariowe, Harz Mountains, 
1930. 

Hasa. El, dist. in the E. o* Arabia, 
stretching for somo 360 m. along the shore 
of the Persian Gulf. In tho spring of 1914 
II. prov. was taken from tho Turks by the 
Arabs, and since then it bus remained an 
Arabian possession, and has prospered. 
Its cap., Hufuf (pop. 30.000' is one of the 
nrin. trading centres of Nojd, of which 
kingdom (before its union with the Ilejaz) 
it was the headquarters. Dates, rice, 
cotton, and Indigo are cultivated, and 
camels are bred: it also shares in the 
valuable pearl fishery of Bahrein. Other 
tns. are Katif, Ujcr, the port of El 

11., and Mubarraz, famous for its hot 
springs. Most of the pop. consists of 
nomads, but it is estimated at about 

150.000. 

Hasbaya, or Hasbeya, tn. in Syria, 22 m. 
E.S.K. of Sidon. In 1846 a Protestant 
mission was estab. hero, and during the 
Druse massacre of 1860 the tn. was nearly 
destroyed, most of the Christians fleeing 
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to Tyre or Sldon for refuge. Pop. nuxn- came leader of the Carthaginian forces in 
bers about 5600, 4000 of whom are Druse Spain. He founded the city of New 
or Christians. Carthage, and agreed to the treaty with 

Hasdeu, Bogdan Petrleeieu (1836-1907), Rome which forbade him to pass the 
Rumanian historian and philologist. His Iberus (Ebro). He was assassinated by a 
Critical History of the Roumanians (2 vote., slave, whose master he had killed. (2) (d. 
1876) is valuable, chiefly on account of his 207 B.c.). The son of Hamiloar Barca, the 
broad and original views. Among his brother of Hannibal. When Hannibal set 
other pubs, are Cuvente den Btitrani (1878- out with his troops for Italy (218), H. was 
1881); EtymoloQicum Magnum Romania, left in command in Spain, where he had to 
the chief dictionary of the Rumanian lan- contend with the two Scipios. In 207 he 
gnage (1887-93); and Slrat si Subetrat marched into Italy with reinforcements for 
(1893), an account of the origin of the his brother, but was defeated on the 
Balkan peoples. Metaurus by the consuls M. Livius Salina- 

Hasdrubal, name of two Carthaginians: tor and C. Claudius Nero, lie was slain 
(1) (d. 221 b.c.). The son-in-law of Hamil- in battlo. and his head was thrown into 
car Barca, on whoso death in 229 ho be- Hannibal's camp. 
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